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DAHIEL  BOWLAirSS  AHS  HIS  TIMES; 

OR,      ENGLAND      A     HUNDRED     YEARS 


BY  THB  KET.  J,  C.  RYLB. 


VRHNE  of  the  greatest  spiritual  chsnfpions 
rlwll  '^^  '^^  ^'  ceatary,  whom  I  wish  to 
HTwFm  introdnce  to  my  readeis in  this  paper, 
^^"•^^  ia  QHQ  wlio  ifl  yery  little  known.  The 
man  I  tntau  is  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands  of  Uon- 
geithu  in  Cardigansbire.  Thouaands~of  my  ooun- 
trymen,  I  saspect,  have  some  little  acquaintance 
with  Wbit^eld,  Wesley,  and  Romaine,  who  never 
eren  heard  the  name  of  the  great  apostle  of 
Wales. 

That  such  should  be  the  case  need  not  surprise 
OS,  Rowlands  was  a  Welsh  clergyman,  aad  seldom 
pttacbed  in  the  "RngHah  language.  He  resided 
in  a  vary  remote  part  of  the  prindpality,  and 
hvdly  ever  came  to  LondoiL  Hia  miniatij  was 
ilmoat  entirely  among  the  middle  and  lower 
clasa«s  in  about  five  coimtiu  in  Wales.  These 
eircumstaoces  alone  are  enough  to  account  for  the 
Cict  that  BO  few  people  know  anything  about  him. 
Whatever  the  causes  m^  b^  there  are  not  mauy 
Eng^hmen  who  understaud  Welsh,  or  can  even 
pronounce  the  names  of  the  perishes  where  Bow- 
lands  Bted  to  preach.  In  the  face  of  these  cir- 
cnmHtances,  we  have  nt^right  to  be  sniprised  if 


his  reputation  has  been  confined  to  the  land  of 
hia  nativity. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  must  remember  that 
no  biographical  account  of  Rowlands  was  ever 
drawn  up  by  hia  contemporaiies.  Materials  for 
such  an  account  were  got  togeth^  by  one  of  his 
sons,  and  forwarded  to  Lady  Huntingdon.  Her 
death,  nnfbrtunately,  immediately  afterwards,  pre- 
vented these  materials  being  used,  and  what  be- 
came of  them  after  her  deatji  has  never  been 
aacertamed.  The  only  memoirs  of  Rowlands  are 
two  lives,  written  by  clergymen  who  are  still  living. 
They  are  both  excellent  and  oaefut  in  their  way, 
but  of  course  they  labour  pniler  the  disadvantage 
of  having  been  drawn  .up  long  after  the  mighty 
subject  of  Ihem  had  passed  away.*  These  two 
volumes,  and  some  very  valuable  information 
which  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  kind 
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correspondent  in  Wales,  are  the  only  mines  of 
matter  to  which  I  have  had  access  in  drawing  up 
this  paper.  • 

Enough,  however,  and  more  than  enough,  is 
.  extant,  to  prove  that  Daniel  Eowlands,  in  the 
highest  sense,  was  one  of  the  spiritual  giants  of 
the  last  century.  It  is  a  fact  that  Lady  Hunting- 
don, no  mean  judge  of  clergymen,  had  the  highest 
(pinion  of  Rowlands.  Fewpeople  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  judgment  of  preachers  than 
she  had,  and  she  thought  Eowlands  was  second 
only  to  Whitefield.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  British 
preacher  of  the  last  century  kept  together  in  one 
district  such  enormous  congregations  of  souls  for 
fifty  years  as  Rowlands  did.  It  is  a  fact,  above 
all,  that  no  man  a  hundred  years  ago  seems  to 
have  preached  with  such  unmistakable  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  accompanying  him  aa  Rowlands. 
These  are  great  isolated  facts  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Like  the  few  scattered  bones  of  extinct 
mammoths  and  mastodons,  they  speak  volumes  to 
all  who  have  an  ear  to  hear.  They  tell  us  that^  in 
considering  and  examining  Daniel  Rowlands,  we 
are  dealing  with  no  common  man. 

Daniel  Rowlands  was  bom  in  the  year  1713, 
at  Pant-y-beudy  in  the  parish  of  Llancwnlle, 
near  Llangeitho,  Cardiganshire.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands,  rector  of 
Llangeitho,  by  Jennet,  his  wife.  When  a  child 
of  three  years  old,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
death,  like  John  Wesley.  A  large  stone  fell 
down  the  chimney  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
been  sitting  two  minutes  before,  which,  had  he 
not  providentially  moved  from  his  place,  must  have 
killed  him.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  except  the  fact  that  he 
received  his  education  at  Hereford  Grammar 
School,  and  that  he  lost  his  father  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old.  It  appears,  from  a  tablet 
in  Llangeitho  ChHrch,  that  when  Rowlands  Was 
bom,  his  father  was  fifty-four  and  his  mother 
forty-five  years  old;  His  father's  removal  could 
not  therefore  have  been  a  premature  event,  as 
he  must  have  attained  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  account,  Rowlands  appears  to  have  gone 
to  no  University.  His  father's  death  may  possibly 
have  made  a  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 


the  family.  At  any  rate,  the  next  fact  we  hear 
about  him  after  his  father's  death,  is  his  ordina- 
tion in  London  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  in  the 
year  1733.  He  was  ordained  by  letter  dimissoiy 
from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  it  is  recorded, 
as  a  curious  proof  both  of  his  poverty  and  his 
earnestness  of  character,  that  he  went  to  London 
on  foot. 

The  title  on  which  Rowlands  was  ordained  was 
that  of  curate  to  his  elder  brother  John,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father,  and  held  the  three  adjacent 
livings  of  Llangeitho,  Llancwnlle,  and  Llandewi- 
brefi.  He  seems  to  have  entered  on  his  minis- 
terial duties  like  thousands  in  his  day — ^without 
the  slightest  adequate  sense  of  his  responsibilities, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
According  to  Owen  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar, 
and  had  made  rapid  progress  at  Hereford  School 
in  all  secular  learning.  But  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  was  bom  and  began  his  ministiy,  he  is 
reported  never  to  have  given  any  proof  of  fitness 
to  be  a  minister.  He  was  only  known  as  a  man 
remarkable  for  natural  vivacity,  of  middle  size,  of 
a  firm  make,  of  quick  and  nimble  action,  very 
adroit  and  successful  in  all  games  and  athletic 
amusements,  and  as  ready  as  any  one,  after  doing 
duty  in  church  on  Sunday  morning,  to  spend  the 
rest  of  God's  day  in  sports  and  revels,  if  not  in 
dmnkenness.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  great 
apostle  of  Wales  for  some  time  after  his  ordina- 
tion !  He  was  never  likely,  afterwards,  to  forget 
St  Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians,  ^  ^uch  were 
some  you"  (1  Cor.  vL  1 1),  or  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  any  one's  conversion. 

The  precise  time  and  manner  of  Rowlands'  con- 
version are  points  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
According  to  Morgan,  the  first  thing  that  awakened 
him  out  of  his  spiritual  slumbers,  was  the  discovery 
that,  however  well  he  tried  to  preach,  he  could  not 
prevent  one  of  his  congregations  being  completely 
thinned  by  a  dissenting  minister  named  Pugh.  It 
is  said  that  this  made  him  alter  his  sermons,  and 
adopt  a  more  awakening  and  alarming  style  of 
address.  According  to  Morgan,  he  was  first 
brought  to  himself  by  hearing  a  well-known  ex- 
cellent clergyman,  named  Griffith  Jones,  preach 
at  Uandewibrefi.  On  this  occasion  his  appearance, 
as  he  stood  in  the  crowd  before  the  pulpit,  is 
said  to  have  been  so  fuM  of  vanity,  conceit^  and 
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kvity,  that  Mr.  Jones  stopped  in  his  sermon 
and  offered  a  special  prayer  for  him,  that  Gk)d 
would  touch  his  heart,  and  make  him  an  in- 
stroment  for  turning  sonis  from  darkness  to  light 
This  prayer  is  said  to  have  had  an  immense 
effect  on  Rowlands,  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  different  man  from  that  day.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts.  I  can 
quite  believe  that  both  are  true.  When  the  Holy 
Ghost  takes  in  hand  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  he 
often  causes  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  concur 
and  co-operate  in  producing  it.  This,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  the  testimony  of  aU  experienced  believers. 
Owen  got  hold  of  one  set  of  facts,  and  Morgan  of 
another.  Both  happened  probably  about  the 
same  time,  and  both  probably  are  true. 

One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  very  certain.     From 
about  the  year  1738,  when  Rowlands  was  twenty- 
five,  a  complete  change  came  over  his  life  and 
mimstry.     He  began  to  preach  like  a  man  in  ear- 
nest, and  to  speak  and  act  like  one  who  had 
found  out  that  sin,  and  death,  and  judgment,  and 
heaven  and  hell,  were  great  realities.     Qifbed  be- 
yond most  men  with  bodily  and  mental  qualifica- 
tacns  for  the  work  of  the  pulpit,  he  began  to 
oonseetate  himself  wholly  to  it,  and  threw  himself, 
body,  and  soul,  and  mind,  into  his  sermofis.     The 
ooDsegoeoce,  as  might  be  expected,  was  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  popularity.    The  churches  where 
be  preached  were  crowded  to  suffocation.     The 
effect  of  his  ministry,  in  the  way  of  awakening  and 
arousing   sinners,    was    something   tremendous. 
''The  impression,"  says  Morgan,  ''on  the  hearts 
of  most  people,  was  that  of  ^ awe  and  distress,  and 
as  if  they  saw  the  end  of  the  world  drawing  near, 
and  hell  ready  to  swallow  them  up.   His  fame  soon 
spread  throughout  the  country,  and  peo|4e  came 
from  all  parts  to  hear  him.     Not  only  the  churches 
were  filled,  but  also  the  churchyards.     It  is  said 
that,  under  deep  conviction,  numbers  of  the  people 
lay  down  on  the  ground  in  the  churchyard  of 
lianownlle,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  a  person  to 
pass  by  without  stumbling  against  some  of  them." 
At  this  very  time,  however  curious  it  may 
seon,  it  is  dear  that  Rowlands  did  not  preach 
the  fall  gospeL      His  testimony  was  unmistak- 
ably truth,  but  still  it  was  not  the  whole  truth. 
He  painted  the  spirituality  and  condemning  power 
of  the  law  in  such  vivid  colours,  that  his  hearers 


trembled  before  him  and  cried  out  for  mercy. 
But  he  did  not  yet  lift  up  Christ  crucified  in  all 
his  fulness,  as  a  refuge,  a  physician,  a  redeemer, 
and  a  friend;  and  hence,  though  many  were 
wounded,  they  were  not  healed.  How  long  he 
continued  preaching  in  this  strain  it  is,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  extremely  difficult  to  say.  So 
far  as  I  can  make  out  by  comparing  dates,  it 
went  on  for  about  four  years.  The  work  that  he 
did  for  Qod  in  this  period,  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
exceedingly  useful,  as  a  preparation  for  the  mes- 
sage of  later  days.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  there 
are  places,  and  times,  and  seasons,  and  congrega- 
tions, in  which  powerful  preaching  of  the  law  is 
of  the  greatest  value.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
many  evangelical  congregations '  in  the  present 
day  would  be  immensely  benefited  by  a  broad, 
powerful  exhibition  of  God*s  law.  But  that  there 
was  too  much  law  in  Rowlands'  preaching  for 
four  years  after  his  conversion,  both  for  his  own 
comfort  and  the  good  of  his  hearers,  is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  fragmentary  accounts  that  remain 
of  his  ministry. 

The  means  by  which  the  mind  of  Rowlands 
was  gradually  led  into  the  full  light  of  the  gospel 
have  not  been  fully  explained  by  his  biographers. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  will  be  found  iu 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  words,  "  If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine"  (Johnvii.  17). 
Rowlands  was  evidently  a  man  who  did  honestly 
live  up  to  his  light,  and  followed  on  to  know  the 
Lord.  His  Master  took  care  that  he  did  not 
long  walk  in  darkness,  but  showed  him  "  the  light 
oi  life."  One  principal  instrument  of  guiding  him 
into  the  whole  truth  was  that  same  Mr.  Fugh 
who,  at  an  earlier  period,  h^d  thinned  his  con- 
gregation! He  took  great  interest  in  Rowlands  at 
this  critical  era  in  his  spiritual  history,  and  gave 
him  much  excellent  advice.  "Preach  the  gospel, 
dear  sir,"  he  would  say ;  "  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  people  and  apply  the  balm  of  Gilead,  the. 
blood  of  Christ,  to  their  spiritual  wounds,  and 
show  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  crucified 
Saviour."  Happy  indeed  are  young  ministers 
who  have  an  Aquila  or  PriscUla  near  them,  and 
when  they  get  good  advice  are  wilKng  to  listen 
to  it !  Hie  friendship  of  the  eminent  layman, 
Howell  Harris,  with  whom  Rowlands  became 
acquainted  about  this  time,  was  no  doubt  a  great 
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additional  help  to  his  soiiL  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  great  apostle  of  Wales  was  gradually 
led  into  the  full  noontide  light  of  Christ's  trath ; 
and  about  the  year  1742,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  became  established  as  the  preacher  of  a 
singularly  full,  free,  clear,  and  well-balanced  gospel 

The  effect  of  Kowlands'  ministry  from  this  time 
forward  to  his  life's  end  was  something  so  vast 
and  prodigious,  that  it  almost  takes  away  one's 
breath  to  hear  of  it.  We  see  unhappily  so  very 
little  of  spiritual  influences  in  the  present  day, 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  appear  confined 
within  such  narrow  limits  and  to  reach  so  few 
persons,  that  the  harvests  reaped  at  Llangeitho  a 
hundred  years  ago  sound  almost  incredible.  But 
the  evidence  of  the  results  of  his  preaching  is  so 
abundant  and  incontestable,  that  there  is  no  room 
left  for  doubt  One  universal  testimony  is  borne 
to  the  fact  that  Rowlands  was  made  a  blessing  to 
hundreds  of  soub.  People  used  to  flock  to  hear 
him  preach  from  every  part  of  the  principality, 
and  to  think  nothing  of  travelling  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  for  the  purpose.  On  sacrament  Sundays  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  have  1500, 
or  2000,  or  even  2500  communicants.  The 
people  on  these  occasions  would  go  together  in 
companies,  like  the  Jews  going  up  to  the  temple 
feast  in  Jerusalem,  and  would  return  home  after- 
wards singing  hymns  and  psalms  on  their  journey, 
caring  nothing  for  fatigue. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  accounting  for  these 
effects,  as  many  do,  by  calling  them  religious  ex- 
citement. Such  people  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  influence  which  Rowlands  had  over 
his  hearers  was  an  influence  which  never  waned 
for  tft  least  forty-eight  years.  It  had  its  ebbs  and 
flows,  no  doubt,  and  rose  on  several  occasions  to 
the  spring-tide  of  revivals.  But  at  no  time  did 
his  ministry  appear  to  be  without  immense  and 
unparalleled  results.  According  to  Charles  of 
Bala,  and  many  other  unexceptionable  witnesses, 
it  seemed  just  as  attractive  and  effective  when  he 
was  seventy  years  old  as  it  was  when  he  was  fifty. 
When  we  recollect,  moreover,  the  singular  fact 
that  on  Sundays,  at  least,  Rowlands  very  seldom 
was  absent  from  Llangeitho,  and  that  for  forty- 
eight  years  he  was  constantly  preaching  on  the  same 
spot,  and  not,  like  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  in- 
cessantly addressing  fresh  congregations,  we  must 


surely  allow  that  few  preachers  have  had  such 
extraordinary  spiritual  success  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles. 

Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  there 
was  no  excitement,  unsound  profession,  hypo- 
crisy, and  false  fire  among  the  l^ousands  who 
crowded  to  hear  Rowlands.  There  was  much,  no 
doubt,  as  there  always  will  be,  when  large  masses 
of  people  are  gathered  together.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
is  so  infectious  as  a  kind  of  sham,  sensational 
Christianity,  and  particularly  among  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men.  The  Welsh,  too,  are  notoriously 
an  excitable  people.  No  one,  however,  was  more 
fully  alive  to  these  dangers  than  the  great  preacher 
himself^  and  no  one  could  warn  his  hearers  more 
incessantly  that  the  Christianity  which  was  not 
practical  was  unprofitable  and  vain.  But,  after 
all,  the  effects  of  Rowlands'  ministry  were  too 
plain  and  palpable  to  be  mistaken.  There  is 
clear  and  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  hearers  were  vastly  improved  after 
hearing  him  preach,  and  that  sin  was  checked 
and  distinct  knowledge  of  Christianity  increased 
to  an  immense  extent  throughout  the  principality. 

It  will  surprise  no  Christian  to  hear  that, 
from  an  early  period,  Rowlands  found  it  im- 
possible to  confine  his  labours  to  his  own  parish. 
The  state  of  the  country  was  so  deplorable  as 
to  religion  and  morality,  and  the  applications 
he  received  for  help  were  so  many,  that  he  felt 
he  had  no  choice  in  the- matter.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  first  began  preaching  out 
of  his  own  neighbourhood,  are  so  interesting,  as 
described  by  Owen,  that  I  shall  give  his  words 
without  abbreviation : — 

^  There  was  a  farmer's  wife  in  Ystradffin,  in 
the  county  of  Carmartihen,  who  had  a  sister  living 
near  Llangeitho.  This  woman  came  at  times  to 
see  her  sister,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  she 
heard  some  strange  things  about  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  that  is,  Rowlands.  The  common 
saying  was,  that  he  was  not  right  in  his  mind. 
However,  she  went  to  hear  him,  and  not  in  vain  ; 
but  she  said  nothing  then  to  her  sister  or  to  any- 
body else  about  the  sermon,  and  she  returned 
home  to  her  family.  The  following  Sunday  she 
came  again  to  her  sister's  home  at  Llangeitho. 
*  What  is  the  matter?*  said  her  sister,  in  gre;it 
surprise.     '  Are  your  husband  and  your  childreit 
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Weill '  She  feared  from  seeing  her  again  so  soon 
and  so  unexpectedly,  that  something  unpleasant 
had  happened.  'Oh,  yes,'  was  the  reply,  'nothing 
of  that  kind  is  amiss.'  Again  she  asked  her, 
'What,  then,  is  the  matter)'  To  this  she  re- 
pliedy  'I  don't  well  know  what  is  the  matter. 
Something  that  your  cracked  clergyman  said  last 
Sunday  has  brought  me  here  to-day.  It  stuck  in 
my  mind  all  the  week,  and  never  left  me  night 
nor  day.'  She  went  again  to  hear,  and  continued 
to  come  every  Sunday,  though  her  road  was  rough 
and  mountainous,  and  her  home  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Lhmgeitho. 

''After  continuing  to  hear  Rowlands  about  half  a 
year,  she  felt  a  strong  desire  to  ask  him  to  come 
and  preach  at  Ystradffin.     She  made  up  her  mind 
to  try;  and,  after  service  one  Sunday,  she  went 
to  Rowlands^  and  accosted  him  in  the  following 
manner  : — '  Sir,  if  what  you  say  to  us  is  true, 
tbere  are  many  in  my  neighbourhood  in  a  most 
dangeroas  condition,  going  fast  to  eternal  misery. 
For  the  sake  of  their  souls,  come  over,  sir,  to 
preach  to  them.'     The  woman's  request    took 
Rovlands  by  surprise ;  but  without  a  moment's 
hesitatioa  he  said,  in  his  usual  quick  way,  '  Tes, 
I  wiSl  oome,  if  you  can  get  the  clergyman's  per- 
miasioQ.'    This  satisfied  the  woman,  and  she  re- 
turned home  as  much  pleased  as  if  she  had  found 
some  rich  treasure.     She  took  the  first  oppor- 
tonity  of  asking  her  clergyman's  permission,  and 
easily  succeeded.     Next  Sunday  she  went  joy- 
ihlly  to  liangeitho,  and  informed  Rowlands  of  her 
snccesa     According  to  his  promise  he  went  over 
and  preached  at  Ystradffin,  and  his  very  first 
sermon  there  was  wonderfully  blessed.     Not  less 
than  thirty  penons,  it  is  said,  were  converted 
that  day!     Many  of  them  afterwards  came  re- 
gslarfy  to  hear  him  at  Liangeitho." 

From  this  time  forth  Rowlands  never  hesitated 
to  preach  outside  his  own  parish,  wherever  a  door 
of  usefulness  was  opened.  When  he  could,  he 
preached  in  churchea  When  churches  were 
closed  to  him,  he  would  preach  in  a  room,  a  bam, 
or  the  open  air.  At  no  periody^however,  of  his 
mmjft^nl  life  does  he  appear  to  have  been  so 
much  of  an  itinerant  as  some  of  his  cotemporaries. 
He  rig^y  judged  that  hearers  of  the  gospel  re- 
quired to  be  built  up  as  well  as  awakened,  and 
for  this  work  he  was  peculiarly  well  qualified. 


Whatever,  therefore,  he  did  on  week  days,  the 
Sunday  generally  found  him  at  Liangeitho. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  first  began 
the  practice  of  field-preaching  were  no  less  re- 
markable than  those  under  which  he  was  called 
to  preach  at  Ystradffin.  It  appears  that  after  his 
own  conversion  he  felt  great  anxiety  about  the 
spiritual  condition  of  his  old  companions  in  sin 
and  folly.  Most  of  them  were  thoughtless  head- 
strong young  men,  who  thoroughly  disliked  his 
searching  sermons,  and  refused  at  last  to  come  to 
church  at  all  "  Their  custom,"  says  Owen,  "was 
to  go  on  Sunday  to  a  suitable  place  on  one  of  the 
hills  above  Liangeitho,  and  there  amuse  them- 
selves with  sports  and  games."  Rowlands  tried 
all  means  to  stop  this  sinful  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  day,  but  for  some  time  utterly  failed.  At 
last  he  determined  to  go  there  himself  on  a  Sunday. 
As  these  rebels  against  Grod  would  not  come  to 
him  in  church,  he  resolved  to  go  to  them  on  their 
own  ground.  He  went  therefore,  and  suddenly 
breaking  into  the  ring  as  a  cock-fight  was  going 
on,  addressed  them  powerfully  and  boldly  about 
the  sinfulness  of  their  conduct.  The  effect  was 
so  great  that  not  a  tongue  was  raised  to  answer 
or  oppose  him,  and  from  that  day  the  Sabbath 
assembly  in  that  place  was  completely  given  up. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  Rowlands  never  hesitated, 
when  occasion  required,  to  preach  in  the  open  air. 

The  extra-parochial  work  that  Rowlands  did  by 
his  itinerant  preaching  was  carefully  followed  up 
and  not  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  No  one 
understood  better  than  he  did,  that  souls  require 
almost  as  much  attention  after  they  are  awakened 
as  they  do  before,  and  that  in  spiritual  husbandry 
there  is  need  of  watering  as  well  as  planting. 
Aided,  therefore,  by  a  few  zealous  fellow- 
labourers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  he  established  a 
regular  system  of  Societies,  on  John  Wesley's 
plan,  over  the  greater  part  of  Wales,  through 
which  he  managed  to  keep  up  a  constant  com- 
munication with  all  who  valued  the  gospel  that 
he  preached,  and  to  keep  them  well  together. 
These  societies  were  all  connected  with  one  great 
Association,  which  met  four  times  a  year,  and  of 
which  he  was  generally  the  moderator.  The 
amount  of  his  influence  at  these  Association-meet- 
ings may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  above  one 
hundred  ministers  in  the  principality  regarded 
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him  as  their  spiritual  father!  From  the  very 
first  this  Association  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
wisely  organized  and  useful  institution,  and  to  it 
may  be  traced  the  existence  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  body  in  Wales  at  tliis  very  day. 

The  mighty  instrument  whom  God  employed 
in  doing  all  the  good  works  I  have  been  describ- 
ing, was  not  permitted  to  do  them  without  many 
trials.  For  wise  and  good  ends,  no  doubt — to 
keep  him  humble,  in  the  midst  of  his  immense 
success  and  prevent  his  being  exalted  overmuch — 
he  was  call^  upon  to  drink  many  bitter  cups. 
Like  his  divine  Master,  he  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief."  The  greatest  of  these 
trials,  no  doubt,  was  his  ejection  from  the  Church 
of  England  in  1763,  after  serving  her  fedthfully 
for  next  to  nothing  as  an  ordained  clergyman  for 
thirty  years.  The  manner  in  which  this  disgrace- 
ful transaction  was  accomplished  was  so  remark- 
able, that  it  deserves  to  be  fully  described. 

Rowlands,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  never 
an  incumbent  From  the  time  of  his  ordination 
in  17 33,  he  was  simply  curate  of  Uangeitho,  under 
bis  elder  brother  John,  until  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1760.  What  kind  of  a  clergyman  his  elder 
brother  was  is  not  very  clear.  He  was  drowned 
at  Aberystwith,  and  we  only  know  that  for 
twenty-seven  years  he  seems  to  have  left  every- 
thing at  Llangeitho  in  Daniel's  hands,  and  to  have 
let  him  do  just  what  he  liked.  Upon  the  death 
of  John  Rowlands,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who 
was  patron  of  Llangeitho,  was  asked  to  give  the 
livings  to  his  brother  Daniel,  upon  the  very  reason- 
able ground  that  he  had  been  serving  the  parish 
as  curate  no  less  than  twenty-seven  years !  The 
bishop  unhappily  refused  to  comply  with  this 
request,  alleging  as  his  excuse  that  he  had  re- 
ceived many  complaints  about  his  irregularities. 
He  took  the  very  singular  step  of  giving  the  liv- 
ing to  John,  the  son  of  Daniel  Rowlands,  a  young 
man  twenty-seven  years  old.  The  result  of  this 
very  odd  proceeding  was,  that  Daniel  Rowlands  be- 
came curate  to  his  own  son,  as  he  had  been  cuitite 
to  his  own  brother,  and  continued  his  labours  at 
Llangeitho  for  three  years  more  uninterruptedly.* 


*  For  a  doe  to  all  thb  fntrlcacy,  I  am  entirely  Indebted  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Rowlands  of  FUhgnard.  Unlet!  the  fiMts  I  have  detailed  are 
carefully  remembered,  it  Li  impossible  to  nnderstand  how  Daniel 
Rowlands  was  so  easily  turned  oat  of  his  position.  The  truth  Is, 
that  he  was  only  a  cnrata 


The  reasons  why  the  Bishop  of  St  David's  re- 
fused to  give  Rowlands  the  living  of  Llangeitho 
may  be  easily  divined.  So  long  as  he  was  only 
a  curate,  he  knew  that  he  could  easily  silence  him. 
Once  instituted  and  inducted  as  incumbent,  he 
would  have  occupied  a  position  from  which  he 
could  not  have  been  removed  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Influenced,  probably,  by  some  such  con- 
siderations, the  bishop  permitted  Rowlands  to 
continue  preaching  at  Llangeitho  as  curate  to  his 
son,  warning  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  Welsh 
clergy  were  constantly  complaining  of  his  irre- 
gularities, and  that  he  could  not  long  look  over 
them.  These  **  irregularities,"  be  it  remembered, 
were  neither  drunkenness,  breach  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  hunting,  shooting,  nor  gambling  ! 
The  whole  substance  of  his  offence  was  preaching 
out  of  his  own  parish  wherever  he  could  get 
hearers !  To  the  bishop's  threats  Rowlands  re- 
plied, '^  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  that  as  his 
labours  had  been  so  much  blessed  he  could  not 
desist." 

At  length,  in  the  year  1763,  the  fifital  step 
was  taken.  The  bishop  sent  Rowlands  a  niandate, 
revoking  his  license,  and  was  actually  foolish 
enough  to  have  it  served  on  a  Sunday.  The 
niece  of  an  eye-witness  describes  what  happened 
in  the  following  words  :  '^  My  uncle  was  at  Llan- 
geitho church  that  very  morning.  A  stranger 
came  forward  aud  served  Mr.  Rowlands  with  a 
notice  from  the  bishop,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  stepping  into  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Rowlands 
read  it,  and  told  the  people  that  the  letter  which 
he  had  just  received  was  from  the  bishop,  re- 
voking his  license.  Mr.  Rowlands  then  said, '  We 
must  obey  the  higher  powers.  Let  me  beg  you 
will  go  out  quietly,  and  then  we  shall  conclude 
the  service  of  the  morning  by  the  church  gate.' 
And  80  they  walked  out,  weeping  and  crying. 
My  uncle  thought  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
church  at  the  moment  l^Ir.  Rowlands  accordingly 
preached  outside  the  church  with  extraordinary 
effect" 

A  more  unhappy,  ill-timed,  blundering  exer- 
cise of  episcopal  power  than  this,  it  is  literally 
impossible  to  conceive.  Here  was  a  man  of 
singular  gifts  and  graces,  who  had  no  objection 
to  anything  in  the  Articles  or  Prayer-book,  cast 
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oat  of  the  Church  of  England  for  no  other  fault 
than  excess  of  zeaL  And  this  ejection  took  place 
at  a  time  when  scores  of  Welsh  clei^gymen  were 
shamefiilly  neglecting  their  duties,  and  too  often 
were  dmnkards,  gamblers,  and  sportsmen,  if  not 
vorse.  Thatthe bishop  afterwards  bitterly  repented 
of  what  he  did,  is  very  poor  consolation  indeed. 
It  was  too  late.  The  deed  was  done.  Bowlands 
was  shut  out  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an 
immense  number  of  his  people  all  over  Wales 
followed  him.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  waUs 
of  Son  which  will  probably  never  be  healed.  As 
bug  as  the  world  stands,  the  Church  of  England 
iu  Wales  wiU  never  get  over  the  injury  done  to 
it  by  the  preposterous  and  stupid  revocation  of 
Daniel  Rowlands'  licensa 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Bowlands 
felt  bis  expulsion  most  keenly.  However,  it 
made  no  difference  whatever  in  bis  line  of  action. 
His  friends  and  followers  soon  built  him  a  large 
and  commodious  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
geitho,  and  migrated  there  in  a  body.  He  did 
iiut  even  leave  Llangeitho  rectory,  for  his  son, 
Wiig  rector,  allowed  him  to  reside  there  as  long 
&s  be  lived.     In  fact,  the  Church  of  England  lost 

e^erjIldDg  by  ejecting  him,  and  gained  nothing 

at  alL    The  great  preacher  was  never  silenced 

]»ractually  for  a  single  day,  and  the  Church  of 

Eog^bod  reaped  a  harvest  of  odium  and  dislike 

in  Wales  which  is  bearing  fruit  to  this  very  hour. 

From  the  time  of  his  ejection  to  his  death,  the 
coarse  of  Rowlands'  life  seems  to  have  been  com- 
{•aratively  undisturbed.  No  longer  persecuted 
and  snubbed  by  ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  held 
on  his  way  for  twenty-seven  years  in  great  quiet- 
ness, undinmushed  popularity,  and  immense  use- 
fulness, and  died  at  length  in  Llangeitho  rectory 
on  October  the  16th,  1790,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  seventy-seven. 

^  He  waa  unwell  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,'*  says  Morgan,  "  but  able  to  go  on  with 
his  ministry  at  Llangeitho,  though  he  scarcely 
went  anywhere  else.  It  was  his  particular  wish 
that  he  might  go  direct  from  his  work  to  his  ever- 
lasting rest,  and  not  be  kept  long  on  a  death-bed. 
His  heavenly  Father  was  pleased  to  grant  bis  de- 
sires, and  when  his  departure  was  drawing  nigh,  he 
had  some  pleasing  idea  of  his  approaching  en±" 

One  of  his  children  has  supplied  the  following 


interesting  account  of  his  last  days  :^-"  My  father 
made  the  following  observations  in  his  sermons 
two  Sundays  before  his  departure.  He  said, '  I 
am  almost  leaving,  and  am  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing taken  from  you.  I  am  not  tired  of  work, 
but  in  it.  I  have  some  presentiment  that  my 
heavenly  Father  will  soon  release  me  from  my 
labours,  and  bring  me  to  my  everlasting  rest  But 
I  hope  that  he  will  continue  his  gracious  pre- 
sence with  you  after  I  am  gone.*  He  told  us, 
conversing  on  his  departure  after  worsliip  the 
last  Sunday,  that  he  should  like  to  die  in  a  quiet 
serene  manner,  and  hoped  that  he  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  our  sighs  and  crying.  He  added, 
'  I  have  no  more  to  state,  by  way  of  acceptance 
with  God,  than  I  have  always  stated ;  I  die  as  a 
poor  sinner,  depending  fully  and  entirely  on  the 
merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour  for  my  acceptance 
with  God.'  In  his  last  hours  he  often  used  the 
expression,  in  Latin,  which  Wesley  used  on  his 
death-bed,  *  God  is  with  us;'  and  finally  departed 
in  great  peace." 

Rowlands  was  buried  at  Llangeitho,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  His  enemies  could  shut 
him  out  of  the  pulpit,  but  not  out  of  the  church- 
yard. An  old  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  now 
eighty-five,  says:  "I  well  remember  his  tomb, 
and  many  times  have  I  read  the  inscription,  his 
name,  and  age,  with  that  of  his  wife's,  Eleanor, 
who  died  a  year  and  two  months  after  her  hus- 
band. The  stone  was  laid  on  a  three  feet  wall, 
but  it  is  now  worn  out  by  the  hand  of  time." 

Rowlands  was  once  married.  It  is  believed 
that  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Davies  of 
Glynwchaf,  near  Llangeitho.  He  had  seven  chil- 
dren who  survived  him,  and  two  who  died  in 
infancy.  What  became  of  all  his  family,  and 
whether  there  are  any  lineal  descendants  of  his,  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  engraving  of  him  which  faces  the  title- 
page  of  the  lives  drawn  up  by  Morgan  and  Owen, 
gives  one  the  idea  of  Rowlands  being  a  grave  and 
solemn-looking  man.  It  is  probably  taken  from 
the  picture  of  him  which  Lady  Huntingdon  sent 
an  artist  to  take  at  the  very  end  of  his  life.  The 
worthy  old  saint  did  not  at  all  like  being  taken. 
"  Why  do  you  object,  sir?"  said  the  artist  at  last 
"Why?"  replied  the  old  man,  with  great  em- 
phasis; ''  I  am  only  a  bit  of  clay  like  thyself** 
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And  then  he  exclaim ed, ''  Alas !  alas !  alas  1  taking 
the  picture  of  a  poor  old  sinner!  alas!  alas!" 
"His  countenance,"  says  Morgan,  "altered  and 
fell  at  once,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  pic- 
ture appears  so  heavy  and  cast  down." 


I  haye  other  things  yet  to  tell  about  How- 
lands.  His  preaching  and  the  many  charac- 
teristic anecdotes  about  him  deserve  special 
notice.  But  I  must  reserve  these  points  for 
another  paper. 


"THT  LOTE  IS  SETTEE  THAN  WINE.*' 


A  MEDITATION  OK  THfi  OPBHIlfO  WORDS  OF  THB  BONO  Of  SOLOMOlf. 


[HE  first  verse  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  song 
itself,  bat  to  be  a  brief  descriptive  title 
prefixed  to  it.  And  bow  suitable  it  is. 
J|  ^  Here  we  have  wbat  is  truly  "  tbe  song  of 
fiungs;"  that  is,  the  most  excellent  of  songs.  For  tl)is 
mode  of  expression  is  a  common  Hebrew  form  of  the 
superlative.  Thus  we  have  "  slave  of  slaves,"  in  Gen. 
ix.  25,  to  express  the  most  abject  of  slavery.  '^  Ornament 
of  ornaments,"  in  Ezek.  xvi.  7,  means  most  excellent 
ornaments.  Similarly,  *'  heaven  of  heavens,"  '*  God  of 
gods,"  "  Lord  of  lords,"'"  King  of  kings." 

And  is  not  this,  indeed, "  the  song  of  songs"  to  every 
heart  that  has  been  attuned  to  its  seraphic  mnsic? 
None  but  such  can  truly  sing  it,  or  ever  catch  its  sublime 
but  hidden  harmonies  (Rev.  xiv.  3).  Other  songs  are 
said  to  be  sweet  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  32),  but  this  is  the 
sweetest  of  them  all,  yea,  even  of  those  that  God  him- 
self has  sung  in  the  ear  of  man.  A  song  is  spoken  of 
as  an  expression  of  joy  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  3),  and  is  an  inciter 
to  further  joy;  but  what  theme  can  be  so  inspiring  to  a 
believing  heart  as  the  love  and  the  loveliness  of  Jesus  ? 
A  song  is  also  a  vehicle  of  praise,  and  the  worId*8  heroes 
have  ever  coveted  to  have  their  names  enshrined  in 
Eong  ;  but  who  so  worthy  of  a  song  as  is  the  Lamb,  and 
who  has  ever  been  so  loved  and  sung  as  Jesus  is,  too 
feebly  indeed  by  the  church  on  earth,  but,  oh,  how  rap- 
turously by  the  church  in  glory  ?  "  Therefore  my  heart 
greatly  rejoiceth^  and  with  my  song  will  I  praise  him" 
(Ps.  xxviii.  7). 

0  that  the  church  were  more  frequently  and  more 
rapturously  engaged  in  the  praises  of  her  Lord ;  and 
tliough  multitudes  might  mock,  as  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, yet  assuredly  many  who  are  weary  of  the  world's 
vanities,  and  half  heart-broken  with  tlie  world's  disap- 
pointments, would  be  provoked  to  ask  the  reasons  for  a 
joy  so  unusual,  and  perhaps  might  be  induced  to  join 
the  song.    So  then, — 

**  Sinff  as  ye  pass  aloniTi 

With  Joy  and  wonder  ainfr; 
Till  sinners  leani  the  lonR, 

And  own  yoor  Lord  their  Klntp 
Till  conTerts  Join  yoa  as  yoa  go, 
.  And  make  a  growing  heaven  below.'* 

And  this  song  is  said  to  be  Solomon's,  or  ratlier  of 
Solomonj  meaning  by  this,  that  it  is  of,  or  about  Solo- 
mon, that  is,  tbe  true  and  heavenly  Solomon,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  True  indeed,  King  Solomon,  the  son  of  David, 


was  the  inspired  author  of  it ;  but  we  prefer  to  regard 
these  words  as  setting  before  us  the  great  burden  of  the 
church's  song.  And  of  whom  else  shall  the  Bride  make 
songs,  but  of  the  Brid^oom;  who  else  is  worthy  save 
only  the  Lamb  that  has  been  slain  ? 

The  song  really  begins  with  vsrse  second — "  Let  him 
kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth."    And  what  an 
amazing  prayer  is  this  !    A  kiss  is  the  most  tender  ex- 
pression uf  the  most  tender  love.  Fervent  affection,  in  its 
melting  moments,  cannot  more  tenderly  express  itself. 
So  fell  the  aged  father  of  the  prodigal  on  the  neck  of  his 
beloved  son,  and,  with  bowels  yearning  over  the  recovered 
one,  he  tenderly  kissed  him.    Of  all  the  signs  of  joy  and 
welcome  in  that  house  that  day,  not  one  of  them  spoke 
more  eloquently  of  the  old  man's  love,  than  did  that 
tender  kiss.    And  so,  too,  with  tbe  kiss  of  betrothal. 
Tet  it  is  nothing  less  than  this  that  will  satisfy  the 
love-longings  of  the  church,  and  of  the  individual  be- 
liever.   Not  only  Christ's  love  she  longs  for,  but  his 
most  tender  love;  not  only  his  most  tender  love,  but 
also  its  most  tender  manifestations.    For  love  were  no 
true  love,  if  it  could  be  contented  with  the  coldness  of 
the  beloved  object;  nay,' the  more  tenderly  it  loves,  the 
more  it  sighs  for  a  return.     And  let  us  put  three 
thoughts  together,  that  we  may  better  understand  the 
magnitude  of  his  grace,  who  not  only  permits,  but  in- 
spires the  wondrous  cry.    Let  us  remember  who  it  is 
that  asks  this,  **  behold  I  am  vile."    Let  us  remember 
who  it  is  of  whom  this  boon  is  asked— it  is  of  him  who 
is  '*  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person."    Let  us  along  with  these  consider 
the  greatness  of  the  blessing  asked;  and  we  shall  not 
fail  to  be  filled  with  adoring  wonder  at  the  greatness  of 
his  grace,  who  not  only  loves  to  love  us,  but  loves  to  be 
beloved  by  us.    For  after  all,  it  is  his  love  aind  not  our 
own  that  wo  must  ever  think  of.    Our  love  at  best  is 
but  the  faintest,  feeblest  echo  of  his  love.    And  if  we 
feci  within  us  tbe  stirrings  of  a  strong  desire  for  the 
nearest,  closest  fellowship  with  him,  this  is  only  because 
he  has  stirred  up  these  longings  in  our  hearts.    And  he 
has  stirred  them  up,  because  he  delights  to  gratify  them. 
Wherever,  by  his  Spirit,  he  has  prompted  the  wish,  as 
by  his  word  he  has  suggested  the  prayer,  it  is  that  he 
may  have  the  joy  of  answering  it;  and  we  tbe  joy  of 
having  it  answered.    Therefore,  0  sorely  longing  soul. 
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who  huogefest  and  thiistest  after  fellowgbip  with  thy 
Lord,  but  darest  scarcely  hope  that  such  a  blessing  can 
be  open  to  a  soul  so  utterly  unworthy  as  thyself,  take 
the  very  ardour  of  thy  longings  as  a  proof  that  thou 
wrongest  the  grace  of  his  most  gracious  heart;  and  raise 
thy  believing  cry  that  he  kiss  thee  with  the  kisses  of 
his  mouth,  assived  of  this,  that  in  granting  thee  thy 
desire,  his  joy  will  be  greater  far  than  thine. 

And  it  is  kisses  that  are  asked,  not  kiss.  For  the 
sweetness  of 'Divine  communion  never  satiates.  The 
more  we  have  of  Qod's  presence,  the  more  we  desire  it; 
and  one  manifestation  of  the  Saviour's  love  only  makes 
us  the  more  vehemently  long  for  more. 

What  knowest  thou,  0  my  soul,  of  these  love-kisses 
of  thy  blessed  Lord  ?    Covet  earnestly  beyond  all  gifts, 
this  best  of  all  his  gifts.    One  hour  with  Jesus  will 
make  thee  grow  more  in  the  true  knowledge  of  him,  than 
a  long  lifetime's  study  in  books,  and  will  fill  thee  with 
a  joy  that  is  utterly  unspeakable.    Only  the  happy  soul 
that  is  kissed  by  Jesus  can  know  the  rapture,  but  he 
oinnot  explain  the  joy  to  others.     Such  a  precious 
season  did  Jonathan  Edwards  enjoy  when  riding  alone 
through  the  woods  and  musing  on  the  glories  of  his 
Saviour.     At  length  so  affected  did  he  become,  that 
anable  to  set  in  the  saddle,  he  had  to  dismount  and 
redine  fur  a  while  on  a  grassy  bank,  weeping  for  joy, 
and  swallowed  up  with  the  holy  ineffable  rapture,  for  he 
was  "  kissed  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth."    So,  too,  was 
John  Flavel  kissed,  when,  as  is  recorded  by  hira,  he  was 
m^  away  amid  his  meditations,  till  he  lost  the  con- 
sQcaioee  of  outward  objects,  and  on  recovering  it,  found 
bimseif  Ijiog  dabbled  with  his  own  blood.    And  many, 
fflSDj  believing  souls  since  Paul,  have,  like  him,  been 
caogiit  op  into  the  third  heaven,  whether  in  body,  or 
whether  out  of  it,  they  could  scarcely  tell,  being  over- 
come by  "  the  kisses  of  his  mouth.*'    And  just  as  really, 
thoagh  in  gentler  methods,  have  most  of  the  Lord's  little 
ones  been  kissed;  sometimes  in  the  closet,  sometimes  in 
the  sanctuary,  sometimes  on  the  bed  of  sickness.    And 
oh,  what  strength,  what  joy  it  gives  a  soul !    My  soul, 
be  this  thy  constant  cry,  *'  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the 
kiiises  of  bis  mouth." 

**So  fflowt  thy  lore  within  this  frame, 
That,  touched  with  keenest  Are ; 
My  whole  soul  kindles  In  the  flame 

or  one  intense  desire. 
To  be  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me 
Stiil  pressing  closer  nigher.'* 

And  she  gives  a  reason  for  her  ardent  prayer,  "  thy 
love  is  hetUr  t/ian  wine"  Who  that  has  ever  known 
it  would  compare  it  with  aught  beside  ?  ''  Tht  love," 
she  says.  She  had  just  said  *'  let  him  kiss  me,"  as  if 
speaking  of  one  who  was  at  a  distance;  but  now  she  says 
"  THT  love,"  as  if  speaking  to  one  beside  her.  And  it 
is  ever  so  with  a  lively  saint.  The  Lord  may  not  be 
realized  as  near  when  his  exercise  begins,  but  the  slightest 
exercise  of  soul  suffices  to  recover  the  joy  of  his  presence. 
And  it  is  "  Thy  lots  "  that  she  boast  of.  Oh,  these  little 
words  are  easily  pronounced,  and  represent  but  little  to 


the  careless  utterer  of  them ;  but  to  the  thoughtful 
worshipper,  enjoying  in  some  measure  what  he  speaks 
of,  they  express  realities  greater  than  heaven  and  earth, 
endless  as  eternity,  and  precious  above  the  power  of 
angels  or  of  men  to  estimate.  What  a  blessed  portion 
for  a  soul  to  rest  in  as  its  own  for  ever !  True  heart- 
love  is  the  greatest  gift  that  one  being  can  bestow  upon 
another;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  love  of  him  who  ' 
himself  is  Love  incarnate.  What  can  he  withhold  from 
those  £rom  whom  he  has  not  withheld  his  heart  ?  And 
yet,  unworthy  as  thou  art,  if  thou  acceptest  it,  as  he 
offers  it,  great  though  it  be,  the  ^whole  shall  be  thine 
for  ever.  Yes,  all  that  lies  between  the  highest  height 
and  the  lowest  depth  of  the  uncoroprehended  and  incom> 
prehensible  love  of  Jesus  shall  rest  upon  thee.  For  his 
is  no  partial  love.  It  is  the  love  of  his  whole  heart  and 
his  whole  s(nd  (Jer.  xxxiL  41).  It  is  a  love  like  that  of 
God  the  Father  for  the  Son  (John  xv.  9).  No  wonder, 
then,  that  saints  on  earth  aspire  to  join  their  feeble 
whispers  to  the  thundering  chorus  of  the  saints  in 

glory,  '^  Unto  him  that. loved  us be  glory  and 

dominion  for  ever  and  ever  "  (Rev.  i  5,  6). 

Oh,  then,  my  soul,  if  thou  art "  beloved  of  God " 
(Rom.  i.  7)i  "  set  apart  for  himself"  (Ps.  iv.  3),  what 
hast  thou  to  do  among  the  husks  that  befit  the  swine  ? 
Why  turnest  thou  in  restlessness  from  one  creature  to 
another,  seeking  from  them  what  no  creature  has  to 
give  thee  ?  Thou  art  not  for  creatures,  but  for  Jesus ; 
let  his  love  satisfy  thee,  yea ''  satiate  thee  with  fatness." 
Bid  the  creature  fai^well  for  ever ;  for  he,  who  for  thy 
sake  denied  an  interfering  mother  and  officious  brothers 
(Matt.  xiL  46-50),  wishes  thee  also  to  forget,  for  his 
sake,  even  "  thine  own  people  and  thy  fathei^s  house  " 
(Ps.  xlv.  10).  And  if,  in  thy  service  to  him,  it  be  need- 
ful for  thee  to  take  the  world's  things  into  thy  hands, 
watch  and  pray— pray  and  watch  lest  they  steal  into 
thy  heart,  for  that  must  be  kept  for  Jesus  only. 

"  Thy  lave  is  letter  than  wine" — Wine  is  one  of  the 
great  temporal  gifts  of  God ;  but  what  are  all  earthly 
luxuries,  even  to  the  soul  that  finds  its  solace  in  them, 
compared  with  the  love  of  Jesus  to  a  heart  that  knows 
it!  ^^I  have  had  more  pleasure  this  morning,"  said 
Brainerd  on  his  death-bed,  *'  than  all  the  drunkards  in 
the  world  enjoy,  if  it  were  all  extracted."  Wine  cheers 
the  heart  (Judges  ix.  13),  even  to  the  pitch  of  exuberant 
mirth  (Ecdes.  x.  19) ;  but  what  wine  ever  clieered  a 
downcast  soul  like  this  wine  of  the  kingdom  ?  Where- 
fore "  give  this  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  peris^, 
and  this  wine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts :  let 
him  drink  and  forget  his  poverty  and  remember  his 
misery  no  more"  (Prov.  xxxi.  6,  7).  Art  thou  weak 
and  languid,  and  is  duty  a  burden  ?  This  is  the  wine 
which  God  hath  sent  thee,  that  such  as  be  faint  in  the 
wilderness  may  drink  (2  Sam.  xvi.  2).  Nay,  my  brother, 
make  conscience  of  using  it,  for  there  is  no  room  for 
languid  loiterers  in  God's  busy  harvest-field  ;  and  it  is 
thy  sin  if  thou  art  weak  and  sorrowful,  seeing  that  God 
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hath  provided  this  wine  for  thy  refreshment  Be  sure 
then  to  take  conscience  to  task,  whether  or  not  yon 
have  heen  using  the  Physician^s  prescrihed  medicine. 

But  while  it  is  the  believer's  privilege  and  duty  to 
drink  of  the  wine  of  his  Saviour's  love,  that  thereby  his 
heart  may  be  cheered,  his  affections  stimulated,  and 
his  strength  braced  for  bis  service  of  labour  or  of  suffer- 
ing, let  us  never  forget  to  note,  that  the  very  word  that 
thus  comforts,  contains  within  itself  a  powerful  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  it    And  our  deceitful  hearts  need 
this  guard ;  for  so  treacherous  are  they,  that  they  can 
turn  the  very  truth  of  God*s  grace  and  Christ's  love  into 
a  license  for  fleshly  liberty.   To  help  us  over  this  abuse, 
let  us  keep  before  our  minds  the  fact,  that  love,  tender 
love,  is  always  jealous ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  bad  sense 
of  being  unreasonably  suspicious,  but  in  the  good  sense 
of  being  intolerant  of  a  rival.    True  love  cannot  endure 
to  share  with  others.    It  gives  an  undivided  heart,  but 
it  looks  for,  it  demands,  an  undivicled  heart  in  return. 
It  will  not  submit  to  have  only  a  comer  in  a  heart  which 
reserves  its  other  comers  for  its  other  lovers.    No ;  it 
must  have  the  whole — or  none.    The  devil,  the  world, 
and  the  flesh,  like  the  harlot  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
Solomon,  may  be  content  to  take  a  part,  but  God,  like 
the  tme  mother  of  the  child,  must  have  the  whole  or 
none.    His  love  is  jealous  love,  because  it  is  tme  and 
pure.   His  very  name  is  "  Jealous  :"  He  is  the  "  Jealous 
God"  (Exod.  zzxiv.  14).    In  the  preceding  context 
where  he  thus  speaks  of  himself,  he  had  revealed  his 
character  as  "  th^  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious"  (verses  6,  6,  7) ;  and  thus,  so  far  firom  his 
jealousy  being  an  abatement  of  his  love,  it  is  the  perfect 
proof  of  it    Even  as  '*  our  God,"  he  "  is  a  consumihg 
fire "  (Heb.  xii.  29).    And  we  shall  see  that  this  ex- 
pression refers  to  his  jealousy,  if  we  turn  to  the  words 
in  Deut  iv.  24,  from  which  the  quotation  is  made, "  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  even  a  jealous  God." 
He  cannot  take  pleasure  in  a  heart  that  does  not  choose 
to  be  wholly  his;  but  loathes  the  lukewarm  love,  and  is 
ready  to  spue  the  half-hearted  lover  out  of  his  mouth 
(Elev.  iil  16).    We  read  of  Israel  of  old,  that  "  they 
provoked  him  to  anger  with  their  high  places,  and 
moved  him  to  jealoasy  with  their  graven  images ;  so 
that  God  was  wroth,  and  greatly  abhorred  Israel" 
(Ps.  IxxviiL  58,  59).    And  we  see  from  2  Tim.  iii.  1-^ 
that  there  is  as  much  danger  as  ever  of  the  same  awful 
sin ;  for  while  there  may  be  the  form  of  godliness,  there 
may  be  also  the  love  of  self,  the  love  of  money,  the  love 
qf  pleasure,  above  the  love  of  God.    0  my  soul,  be  jea- 
lous over  thyself  with  a  godly  jealousy,  for  thou  hast  to 
do  with  one  whose  holy  love  makes  him  a  jealous  God ! 
"  Thy  love  is  better  than  wine.^* — Who  is  it  that  says 
so  ?   Who  but  only  a  renewed  soul  ?    Christ's  gifts  may 
l)e  prized  by  others,  but  Christ's  love  will  be  valued  only 
by  those  who  have  been  bom  again.    If  it  be  so,  then 
these  words  on  the  lips  of  all  who  trvly  use  them  are 
not  only  a  fervent  commendation  of  Christ's  love,  but 
also  a  confession  of  the  speaker's  own.    For  where  we 


do  not  cherish  love  ourselves,  we  care  but  little  for  their 
love  in  return.  Wilt  thou,  then,  0  downcast  disciple ! 
who  moumest  thy  little  love  for  thy  Saviour,  and  who 
sometimes  darest  scarcely  think  that  thou  lovest  him  at 
all,  wilt  thou  steadily  look  at  this  fact,  and  perhaps  it 
may  comfort  thee  a  little.  Think  not,  for  the  present, 
on  how  much  or  how  little  thou  feelest  the  stirrings  of 
love  in  thy  heart  towards  the  Lord  Jesus ;  but  say 
rather  what  value  thou  settest  on  his  whole-hearted 
love  for  thee.  We  are  not  speaking  of  his  gifts,  of  his 
heaven,  of  his  glory  ;  but  what  is  thy  tme  estimate  of 
the  love  of  his  heart  1  How  fervently  dost  thou  desire 
its  fullest  enjoyment ;  and  if  thou  canst  say  but  little 
of  the  blessedness  of  that,  how  much  canst  thou  say 
about  the  sorrow  of  wanting  it.  Ah !  be  sure  of  this, 
that  thy  genuine  estimate  of  the  preciousness  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  is  indirectly  a  measure  of  thy  tme  heart- 
love  to  him.  For  Christ's  love  is  to  his  people — ^all  ; 
but,  to  all  besides,  the  love  itself,  apart  from  its  gifts, 
is— NOTHiira. 

But  while  we  desire  to  rejoice  in  the  free,  full,  holy 
love  of  Christ,  let  us  seek  also  to  feel  its  sweet  con- 
straints. Let  "  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  us."  Let 
its  enjoyment  bind- us  to  his  service  with  its  strongest 
cords.  Tme  faith  will  always  have  this  issue.  A 
selfish,  earthly  heart  may,  in  its  own  coarse  fleshly  way, 
abuse  its  notions  of  the  love  of  Christ ;  but  the  tme 
enjoyment  of  the  love  of  Christ,  of  the  kisses  of  his 
mouth,  no  selfish  heart  ever  abused,  for  it  never  en- 
joyed them.  A  loving,  gracious,  regenerated  heart  is 
needed  to  understand,  to  believe,  to  enjoy  Christ's  love. 
As  it  is  only  the  tmly  holy  who  can  have  a  relish  for 
God's  holiness,  so  it  is  only  the  truly  loving  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  holy  love  of  Jesus.  And  the  same  regene- 
ration, which  quickens  a  soul  to  understand,  to  believe, 
and  to  enjoy  it,  also  binds  it  to  his  Person  and  hia 
service  for  ever,  with  its  ear  nailed  to  his  door-post. 

And  no  experience  humbles  a  soul  in  a  right  condi- 
tion like  this  amazing  love  of  Jesus.  While  only  the 
heart-broken  can  enjoy  it,  it  breaks  the  broken  heart 
still  farther,  thereby  preparing  it  for  farther  joy.  "  Me- 
thiuks,"  says  Payson,  "  I  could  bear  his  anger,  but  his 
love  cuts  me  to  the  heart."  To  feel  that  one  deserves 
wrath,  only  wrath,  wrath  to  the  uttermost,  while  one  is 
receiving  love,  only  love,  love  to  the  uttermost— oh,  this 
breaks  down  the  penitent  as  nothing  else  can !  Let 
us  set  our  hearts  steadfastly  to  seek  more  of  this  tme 
penitence,  and  of  the  penitent's  tme  comfort,  that  we 
may  be  emptied  completely  of  all  confidence  in  the  flesh, 
that  we  may  glory  only  in  the  Lord,  and  that  we  may 
henceforth  find  all  our  happiness  in  the  kisses  of  hia 
mouth,  and  in  the  lowly  service  which  these  strengthen 
us  to  yield. 

The  more  I  love  thee,  I  the  more  reprore 
A  heart  so  lifeless  and  so  slow  to  love ; 

Till,  on  a  deluge' of  thy  mercy  tossed, 

I  pluDge  into  that  sea— and  there— am  lost." 

Dee«mber  1866.  J.  D. 
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BT  AH  INDIAN  MISSIONARY. 


E  grea%  respect  man  simply  as  man.   Trae, 

he  has  lapsed  from  his  pristine  state  of 

innocence  and  of  dignity.    The  crown  has 

fallen  from  his  head;  hut,  withal,  that 

head  still  looks  like  one  fitted  to  wear  a  crowa    With 

all  thy  faults,  0  man,  there  are  certain  circumstances 

at  least  in  which  **  thou  heai'st  thee  like  a  king."    In 

walking  along  the  street,  a  proud  person  is  elated  hy 

the  oonscionsness  of  his  own  superiority  to  the  ordinary 

pass^s-hy.    He  fiincies  that  they  are  in  all  respects  his 

inferiors ;  but  individuals,  with  more  of  that  modesty 

vhich  is  never  wanting  in  the  truly  thoughtful,  know 

reasons  why  they  cannot  dispose  of  the  matter  thus 

summarily.     Despite  the  fallen  condition  of  our  race, 

there  are  latent  In  every  one  the  germs  of  qualities 

which,  with  proper  training,  may  command  the  respect 

of  the  communi^.    An  idler  in  the  street,  an  outcast 

from  home,  possibly  enslaved  hy  degrading  vices,  in  an 

ongoaided  moment  enlists  into  the  army,  where  efforts 

are  made  to  repress  what  is  evil  within  him,  and  develop 

what  is  good.    Drilled  at  length  and  disciplined,  he  is 

capable  of  becoming  one  of  the  immortal  band  of  heroes 

who  went  without  shrinking  through  the  fiery  trial  of 

\ltt  charge  at  Balaclava,  or  one  of  that  stem  phalanx 

vho,  tbioDgfa  so  many  hours  of  agony,  defended  the 

nggei  oest  of  Inkerman.    Proud  people  of  the  average 

tjpe  are  not  so  obviously  superior  to  those  they^despise 

sd^  witfa  their  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  themselves, 

they  may  at  first  sight  suppose.   It  is  the  more  thought- 

fdl  that  are  in  the  right  on  this  question — those  who 

deem  it  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  express  unmitigated  con-* 

tempt  for  any  man. 

Training  has  done  itSS  utmost  when  it  has  prepared 
'me  for  the  battle-field;  more  is  requisite  to  enable  him 
to  achieve  the  higher  triumph  of  facing  death  in  ap- 
parently less  trying  circumstances.  In  the  former  case, 
excitement  in  large  measure  takes  away  the  power  of 
thinking;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  countless  numbers 
lends  support  to  individual  courage ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  less  perilous  to  go  forward  than  back :  in  the  latter 
all  artificial,  aids  are  absent.  And  it  Ss  no  impeachment 
of  the  courage  of  the  bravest  man  to  say  that,  while  he 
would  at  the  call  of  duty  face  death  in  any  form  on  the 
battle-field,  he  feels  it  a  solemn  thing  to  waste  away 
with  moital  disease  in  the  solitude  of  an  hospital, 
wafcdiing  tiirough  weary  days  and  nights  the  steady, 
resistless  approach  of  the  last  foe.  In  these  sad  cir* 
cumstanees  he  feels  natural  courage  but  a  feeble  prop; 
and,  unless  he  be  of  reckless  character,  sends,  just  as 
persons  in  civil  life  would  do,  for  the  Christian  minister 
to  tell  him  anew  of  the  plan  of  salvation—how  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  may  be  procured  for  the  sin-stained  con- 


science—how the  inevitable  resurrection  may  be  made 
to  life  and  glory,  and  not  to  shame  and  woe. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  stations  throughout  the  world 
garrisoned  by  the  forces  of  the  British  empire — ^that 
empire  on  whieh  the  sun  never  sets,  but  which  has 
established  a  chain  of  posts,  partly  military  but  chiefiy 
commercial,  engirdling  the  earth  around.  The  skies 
were  brighter  than  here ;  the  vegetation  was  of  a  tropi- 
cal character;  the  natives  dark  in  hue;  and  (an  un- 
pleasant feature)  small  vultures  sailed  noiselessly  over 
the  military  hospitals,  pausing  as  they  passed,  and 
slowly  wheeling  round,  and  lingering  in  the  vicinity,  as 
if  they  were  prescient  of  the  approach  of  death  within, 
and,  in  their  animal  ignorance,  knew  so  little  of  man's 
respect  for  his  lost  ones,  as  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
possibly  he  might  in  charity  fling  them  out  a  corpse  for 
their  repast.  Inside  the  hospitals  everything  was  clean 
and  comfortable ;  the  beds  of  the  soldiers  who,  though 
sick,  were  not  in  immediate  danger  being  ranged  in  two 
rows  along  the  opposite  sides  of  a  rectangular  building, 
well-ventilated ;  while,  so  far  as  was  possible,  a  patient 
dangerously  ill  was  accommodated  with  a  room  of  bis 
own.  But  whenever  he  might  lie,  all  that  skill  and 
kindness  could  suggest  was  done  for  his  restoration  to 
health ;  or,  if  hope  of  recovery  was  over,  to  alleviate  his 
bodily  pangs,  as  well  as  soothe  and  support  1)is  spirit  in 
the  final  struggle. 

It  was  a  very  pleasing  circumstance  that  in  many 
hospitals  the  medical  gentlemen  attendant  on  the  sick 
were  Christians,  who  gave  the  best  advices  to  dying 
soldiers  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  preparing  for  the 
eternal  world;  nay,  more,  who  used  their  best  en- 
deavours to  direct  them  to  Him  whose  blood  is  so 
infinitely  effective  to  take  all  sin  away.  It  did  not, 
however,  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  medical  man 
whether  or  not  sick  soldiers  received  counsel  and  in 
struction ;  the  military  chaplain,  always  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  required  at  intervals  to 
hold  divine  service  with  the  patients;  while  missionaries 
of  other  denominations  could  speak  on  religious  sub- 
jects to  those  who  sought  spiritual  assistance  at  their 
hands. 

One  Saturday  morning,  a  doctor  of  eminent  piety  sat 
down  in  the  hospital  of  which  he  had  medical  charge, 
and  penned  a  letter  to  a  missionary  residing  at  some 
distance,  of  which  the  following  are  the  leading  para- 
graphs : ''  I  have  a  patient  at  present,  I  am  afraid,  dying 
of  fever,  who,  when  well,  used  to  attend  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  though  originally,  I  understand,  a  Pro- 
testant He  would  not,  though  repeatedly  asked,  see 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  but  when  you  were  men- 
tioned, agreed  to  see  you.    I  am  much  afraid  that  the 
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poor  fellow,  who  is  all  but  delirions,  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  you  when  he  sees  you;  but  still  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  let  you  know,  as  you  may  be  inclined 
to  hurry  your  coming  on  Monday  on  his  account.    His 

name  is ,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  much  valaable 

time  has  been  lost  by  the  supposition  entertained  of  his 
being  a  Roman  Catholic.'' 

According  to  the  regulations  in  force,  no  doubt  ought 
to  have  existed  as  to  whether  the  man  was  a  Protestant 
or  a  Romanist ;  for  each  soldier,  on  entering  the  army, 
was  interrogated  regarding  his  religious  belief,  and  a 
record  kept  of  the  answer  he  returned.  The  reason, 
then,  why  he  had  all  along  been  deemed  a  Romanist 
was,  that  he  had  distinctly  stated  this  to  be  his  religious 
profession  when  he  entered  the  army,  and  had  never,  at 
any  subsequent  period,  publicly  or  even  privately  inti- 
mated any  change  in  his  religions  views.  The  Romish 
priest  bad  therefore  been  sent  for  in  due  course,  when 
the  unhappy  soldier  seemed  approaching  his  end,  and 
every  one  was  taken  by  surprise  when  his  good  offices, 
though  repeatedly  offered,  were  refused  in  the  most 
unhesitating  way. 

The  missionary  did  not  wait  for  the  Monday,  but 
feeling  the  case  an  urgent  one,  lost  no  time  in  setting 
off  for  the  hospital,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  the 
poor  patient  thoroughly  in  possession  of  his  reason,  and 
aware  of  the  solemn  position  he  occupied,  labouring  as 
he  was  under  a  disease  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal,  and 
OS  yet  with  little  preparation  made  for  that  eternal 
world  which  was  soon  to  dawn  upon  his  view.  He  was 
able  to  give  some  particulars  regarding  his  history.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  Scotland  as  a  Presbyterian,  but 
hod  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  about  six  years  before. 
Readers  will  naturally  inquire  what  arguments  over- 
threw his  faith  in  Protestantism,  what  strong  reasons 
compelled  his  assent  to  the  dogmas  of  the  antagonistic 
religion.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  argument  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Was  it,  then,  such  a  case  as  we 
once  met  with,  in  which  a  pervert  to  Popery  said  that 
the  first  Christian  minister  who  ever  entered  his  house 
was  a  Popish  priest,  and  revealed  enough  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  neglect  shown  him  by  one  or  two  Pro- 
testant chaplains,  and  the  attention  he  had  received 
from  the  Romish  missionary,  had  been  the  real  moving 
power  in  effecting  his  perversion  ?  No ;  neither  was 
this  the  explamition.  What,  then,  was  it  ?  He  had 
openly  abandoned  Presbyterianism  without  ceasing  to 
believe  in  it ;  and  embraced  Popery,  while  under  no 
delusion  in  regard  to  its  nature.  But  year  after  year 
he  had  attended  Romish  worship,  and  looked  at  it 
with  a  cold  clear  eye,  as  one  would  contemplate  a  spec- 
tacle presented  to  him ;  but  had  never,  at  any  time, 
felt  respect  for  its  doctriuej  or  its  ceremonies ;  never, 
for  even  the  briefest  period,  been  under  its  spell.  The 
impression  left,  by  what  he  hinted  of  his  motive,  was, 
that  he  had  thought  by  calling  himself  a  Romanist  he 
would  be  more  bis  own  master  on  Sabbath  mornings, 
and  even  at  other  times,  than  if  he  went  to  the  same 


church  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment  Then  once 
having  taken  this  false  step,  he  had  found  it  difficult  to 
retrieve  his  error.  But  now  he  was  dying,  and  felt  him- 
self uneasy  till  he  had  abandoned  his  hypocrisy,  and 
therefore  he  had  refused  the  services  of  the  priest,  and 
asked  those  of  a  Presbyterian  missionary.  Such  was 
the  purport  of  the  statement  that  he  made,  and  having 
relieved  the  spirit  of  the  load  that  pressed  it  down,  he 
became  more  cheerful,  and  listened  and  spoke  with  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  way  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with 
God.  An  hour  soon  slipped  by — an  hour,  let  us  trust, 
in  which,  through  the  divine  Spirit's  working,  confession 
of  sin  was  followed  by  successful  application  for  mercy 
through  the  Saviour's  blood.  Then  the  interview  saidly 
terminated.  The  lucid  interval  that  had  been  so  graci- 
ously sent,  and  which  had  afforded  opportunity  for  con- 
versation on  matters  of  highest  moment  and  for  prayer, 
had  come  to  a  close,  and  the  intellect,  shortly  before 
clear  and  collected,  again  fell  under  the  influence  of 
delirium. 

In  tropical  lands,  and  especially  during  those  weeks 
when,  the  rainy  season  approaching  its  dose,  decaying 
vegetation  poisons  the  atmosphere  with  exhalations, 
fevers  everywhere  abound.  The  most  common,  and  hap- 
pily the  least  formidable— though  even  it  is  a  dangerous 
foe~is  that  termed  intermittent  The  meaning  is,  that 
when  the  person  affected  has  passed  through  the  three 
successive  stages— that  in  which  cold,  that  in  which 
heat,  and  that  in  which  perspiration  predominate— the 
disease  then  intermits,  or  for  a  time  seems  to  have  de- 
parted, the  perspiration,  the  absence  of  which  had  so 
much  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  attack,  seeming  to 
remove  all  morbid  symptoms,  and  restore  the  patient 
temporarily  to  a  certain  measure  of  health.  The  same 
stages  have,  however,  to  run  their  course  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  till  the  malady  is  cured,  or 
till  the  unhappy  sufferer  wastes  finally  away.  In  the 
case  of  remittent  fever,  again,  the  constitution  is  far 
more  seriously  affected.  In  place  of  tn^mitting,  or  for 
a  time  appearing  wholly  to  depart,  it  never  does  more 
than  remit,  that  is,  become  temporarily  less.  The 
attacks  of  the  former  remind  one  of  those  attacks  oq 
cities  in  which  the  bombardment  stops  every  evening, 
and  there  is  thus  opportunity  afforded  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  repair  the  damage  done,  and  make  all 
ready  for  the  struggle  of  the  morrow :  that  of  the  latter^ 
on  the  contrary,  suggests  those  more  relentless  opera- 
tions in  which  day  and  night  the  fiery  storm  is  made  to 
fall  on  the  unhappy  besieged,  so  that  no  mortal  strength 
can  hold  out  against  it,  but  the  battered  city  is  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  its  fate.  It  was  remittent  fever  the 
unhappy  soldier  had  ;  and  never  once  had  it  quitted  its 
hold  of  him  from  its  first  appearance  till  now.  Things 
had  consequently  gone  so  far  with  him  that  effusion 
had  taken  place  upon  his  brain,  and  all  efforts  to  re- 
move it  having  failed,  there  was  nothing  left .  but 
that  he  should  die.  "  If,"  said  his  attendant,  "  mer- 
cury, which  has  been  given  to  him,  could  be  got  to 
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affect  his  lips,  there  might  be  a  shadow  of  hope,  bat 
look,  no  one  would  know  that  such  a  thing  had  been 
given.** 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  the  first  interview  terminated; 
a  second  was  held  in  the  evening,  but  ended  somewhat 
as  the  first  had  done.  All  that  could  subsequently  be 
effected,  as  he  lay  in  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  there 
was  likely  to  be  no  permanent  awaking  in  this  world, 
vas,  to  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  his  bedside,  which 
ieemed  to  please  him.  It  wss  sadly  noticeable  that, 
when  he  lay  perfectly  insensible,  any  sudden  motion, 
such  as  the  doctor  or  the  missionary  entering  the  door 
or  moving  a  hand,  would  recall  him  for  a  few  moments 
to  ooQScioasness.  Instantly  he  would  begin  to  speak 
about  the  state  of  his  soul,  which  he  now  wished  to 
ci>Qfide  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  The  first  sen* 
teuce  was  quite  sensible.  So  was  the  second.  But 
naiformly  the  third  ended,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  said  to 
end  at  all,  in  a  multitude  of  words  without  meaning. 
And  thus  it  was  till  he  passed  away. 

Header,  religious  profession  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
solemnity.    Though  man  may  record  it,  it  is  not  to  him,  | 


it  is  to  God  that  it  is  really  made.  In  all  cases  let  it  be 
sincere. 

If  one  have,  from  any  motive,  avowed  himself  a  be- 
liever in  what,  were  his  real  sentiments  known,  he 
would  seem  not  really  to  repose  faith,  let  him  not  delay 
retrieving  that  error  till  he  finds  himself  within  a  few 
days'  journey  of  the  eternal  world.  Times  without 
number  has  it  been  shown,  the  incalculable  danger  ^f 
a  man's  postponing  the  most  important  vork  of  his 
whole  life  till  his  powers  are  fading,  and  heavy  op- 
pression rests  upon  his  brain,  which  will  deepen  and 
deepen  till  it  terminate  in  death. 

Yet  how  full  of  consolation  is  the  thought  that  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  is  infinite.  Where  there  is 
breath  there  is  hope.  And  though  one's  whole  life— or, 
at  least,  long  years  of  it — may  have  been  nothing  more 
than  an  actual  untnith,  yet  may  God,  at  the  last  hour 
of  full  mental  responsibility,  give  confession  of  sin,  and 
earnest  longings  for  salvation,  and  prompt  a  prayer 
which  is  instantiy  answered  in  the  cleansing  of  the  sin- 
stained  conscience,  and  the  flinging  open  of  heaven's 
portals  to  the  now  ransomed  soul. 


^\t  SDrtasurg  ^ulpii* 


'Tberefbre  every  ecribe  which  Is  Instracted  nnto  the  ktujifdom  of  hesTen  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  honseholder,  which  brlngetb  forth 

oot  of  his  treasure  things  n(tw  end  old.**— Matt.  xUL  5S. 

BT  THE  REV.  ALEX.  TUILL,  CABQILL. 


[E  disciples  had  been  listening  to  Jesus  as 
he  expounded  the  parable  of  the  tares,  and 
added  these  others  which  follow.  He 
then  said,  *'  Have  ye  understood  all  these 
things  ?"  And  they  said,  "  Yea,  Lord."  As  children 
hearing  some  skilled  teacher  describe  the  wonders  of 
natare  or  art  will  exclaim,  "  We  see  it  all  ;**  as  newly- 
converted  souls,  when  the  brightness  of  the  truth  as  it 
b  in  Jesus  first  breaks  upon  them,  will  say,  *'  We  see 
it  all  ;**  so,  in  their  simplicity,  the  disciples  say,  ^  Yea, 
Lord,^  though  there  were  mysteries  in  these  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  not  yet  even  thought  of  by 
tbeuL  And  the  Lord  does  not  correct  them,  for  he  was 
DO  pedant  He  treats  them  gently,  as  learners  who 
were  really  learning;  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  they 
vere  coming  to  correct  perceptions  of  the  truth;  and 
hf  connects  therewith  this  statement  in  the  text— 
**  Therefore** — ^that  is,  seeing  you  do  know  and  are 
making  progress  in  the  understanding  of  these  things — 
continue  to  do  so,  and  thns  be  instructed  and  trained 
for  your  great  work.  "  Every  scribe"  must  thus  be 
''instmcted  unto,"  or  towards,  "  the  kingdom;**  and  so 
l«e  *'  like  a  householder,  who  out  of  his  treasure  brings 
forth  things  new  and  old.** 

The  word  is  general—"  every  scribe'* — and  therefore 
win  apply  to  ourselves,  especially  to  us  who  are  minis- 

*  Prcaebed  before  the  Free  Church  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.      | 


ters.  It  has  become,  unfortunately,  too  much  of  a  catch- 
word, written  on  too  many  pages,  and  bandied  about  by 
all  parties,  so  that  anything  new  or  old  is  asserted  to  be 
the  new  and  old  of  which  the  Lord  speaks.  Still,  the 
consideration  of  this  text  may  be  profitable  to  us  in  our 
present  circumstances ;  and  may  tiie  Lord  send  forth  his 
light  and  truth  by  means  of  it  Let  me  ask  you  to  notice— 

I.  The  work  of  the  instructed  scribe.  He  laboius 
towards  the  kingdom;  like  a  householder,  storing,  and 
then  bringing  forth  provisions  for  his  household. 

II.  The  place  of  both  new  and  old  in  this  ministry. 
Both  are  valuable,  and  indeed  necessary,  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom— for  the  good  of  the 
household. 

L  First,  then,  the  work  of  the  true  scribe  is  to  be 
instructed  towards  the  kingdom,  and  then  out  of  the 
treasures  of  truth  to  teach  others.  "  The  scribe**  is  the 
student  and  teacher  of  "  Scripture"^— the  listener  to 
Christ— who,  being  taught  himself,  goes  forth  to  teach 
others.  The  designation, "  scribe,*'  did  not  of  old  de- 
note a  special  ministry;  and  therefore,  in  its  New  Tes* 
tament  application,  it  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
ministry  of  apostles,  evangelists,  or  early  disciples. 
"Every  scribe'*  is  every  Christian  teacher,  any  tn\e 
minister  in  any  age,  till  the  kingdom  come  and  the 
teaching  cease.  ''  The  instructed  scribe*'  is  one  taught 
and  trained  for  his  work— taught  by  Christ,  taught  by 
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tbe  Spirit,  taught  in  the  word,  taught  by  experience; 
and  it  is  this  instructed  scribe  that  is  like>  tbe  provi- 
dent householder,  who,  having  a  family  and  household 
depending  upon  him,  first  lays  up  for  them  in  his  store* 
house,  and  tiien  brings  out  as  occasion  requires. 

1.  Mark,  first,  that  it  is  unto  or  towards  the  kingdom 
that  all  this  training  or  teaching  is  to  be.  It  is  for  the 
household— for  its  provision,  prosperity,  and  establish- 
ment— that  the  storing  and  the  forth-bringing  are  to 
be.  In  other  words,  it  is  towards  the  winning  of  souls, 
tbe  edifying  and  comforting  of  the  saints,  the  defence 
and  muntenance  of  Christ*s  cause,  that  every  minister 
m  to  labour.  Not  for  selfish  or  worldly  ends,  not  for 
party  or  political  ends,  not  even  for  social  or  benevolent 
ends  specially;  but  for  the  kingdom,  for  the  house  of  God. 

2,  Observe,  secondly,  that  it  is  from  the  trtature  of 
truth  first  laid  up  and  possessed  that  provision  for  the 
house  is  to  come.  The  provision  is  '*  <A<  trtUh*^ — tbe 
truth  which  Christ  communicated  to  his  disciples,  the 
truth  which  the  Spirit  has  communicated  to  us  in  tbe 
word.  That  truth  each  teacher  must  for  himself  first 
learn,  and,  having  learned  it,  he  is  to  teach  it.  To 
*'  preach  the  word,"  to  "  hold  forth  the  word  of  life," 
and  "  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  are  emphatically  our  instructions. 

It  was  for  a  critical  time  that  this  counsel  was  first 
given  by  the  Lord  to  his  disciples— just  before  they 
went  forth  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  New 
Testament  Church;  and  it  will  sufiice  as  a  word  of  in- 
struction now— for  our  critical  tii!ne,  when  these  foun- 
dations are  in  so  many  ways  assailed,  when  men's  minds 
are  agitated  with  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  when  much 
the  larger  portion  of  our  hearers  have,  like  the  inebriate, 
a  far  greater  craving  for  stimulants  than  a  relish  for 
substantial  nourishment  The  Master's  counsel  is, 
"  Enow,  believe,  lay  up  the  tnith,  and  then  out  of  that 
treasure  bring  forth  new  and  old,"  Thus,  and  only 
thus,  shall  we  serve  God  and  our  generation. 

(1.)  Mere  exhortation  will  not  euffice. 

Having  a  certain  knowledge  of  common  truths,  we 
may  be  tempted  to  neglect  study  or  treasuring  up,  and 
we  may  think  to  supply  the  place  of  it  by  earnestness 
of  feeling  and  appeal,  by  wisdom  as  to  other  things,  by 
kindness  of  manner,  eloquence,  or  something  else;  but 
it  is  not  thus  that  the  kingdom  will  be  established,  souls 
saved  or  the  children  fed,  tbe  weak  defended  or  the 
adversaries  put  to  flight  Let  us  observe  well  the 
method  of  Christ— indeed  the  method  of  all  Scripture — 
as  to  this  matter.  It^  is,  teach  firet^  instruct  first,  and 
then  exhort.  Many  of  our  Lord's  discourses  dose  with- 
out a  single  word  of  appeal,  except  that  solemn  and  oft- 
repeated  one—''  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 
Appeal  has  a  place;  earnestness  or  even  eloquence  is 
very  valuable;  but  instruction  or  teaching  holds  the  first 
place  in  every  true  ministry  towards  the  kingdom. 

(2.)  Nor,  further,  will  ipecutatvonr—m^r^  argumenta- 
tion, philosophic  or  other— suffice  in  place  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  wonL 


The  different  parts  of  gospel  troth,  and  the  system  as 
a  whole,  may  and  do  have  intimate  relations  with 
speculative  and  scientific  investigations.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  especially  for  purposes  of  defence  or  illustra- 
tion, it  may  be  right  to  resort  to  these  fields  of  thought 
and  research.  Our  system  by  itself  is  like  our  country 
— ^an  island  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean— and  we  must 
"rale  the  waves"  if  we  are  to  be  great;— we  must  be 
able  to  launch  out  on  the  tide  of  tranquil  or  troubled 
thought,  and  hold  our  own  there  if  we  would  effidently 
defend  ourselves.  But  yet  our  wealth  and  power,  our 
strength  and  resources,  are  gathered,  not  from  the  waste 
of  tbe  salt  sea,  but  from  our  fields  and  mines,  by  tbe 
toil  and  labour  of  head  and  hand.  And  so,  with  regard 
to  the  kingdom  and  household  of  God,  we  sliould  greatly 
mistake  if  all  our  power  and  force,  or  even  most  of  it, 
were  devoted  to  speculation  of  any  sort,  or  spent  in 
'mere  defence.  We  must  go  to  the  Word  as  the  field, 
to  the  Word  as  the  mine,  from  which  the  kingdom  is  to 
be  nourished ;  and  here,  too,  must  be  found  our  strength 
and  energy  even  for  purposes  of  defence.  We  must 
ever  remember  that  we  are  ministers  of  the  Word,  not 
philosophers—not  lecturers  on  science,  or  litterateurs, 

(3.)  Once  more:  the  denunciation  of  the  errors^  or 
the  exposure  of  the  incomisteneies,  of  tbe  enemies  and 
assailants  of  the  troth,  will  not  suffice  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ 

So  far  this  may  be  needed  and  lawful.  Possibly  it  is 
needed  now,  and  lawful  now.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
recent  defections  from  evangelical  doctrine  and  practice, 
whether  in  the  direction  of  negation  or  in  the  direction 
of  ritualism,  have  come  of  pure  affectation — from  a 
silly  desire  to  be  like  the  nations.  They  fall  into  error 
as  Israel  fell  into  idolatry,  from  the  idea  that  it  is 
fashionable;  or  from  a  desire  for  notoriety— for  the 
cheapest,  though  the  meanest  road  to  fame  is  to  attack 
the  cherished  convictions  of  tbe  pious,  who  really  caro 
for  their  creed  and  live  by  their  faith.  Some  of  those 
conceraed  in  these  movements  da  also  exhibit  great  in- 
consistency, and  something  very  like  public  immorality 
and  insincerity.  But  we  should  certainly  err  if  we  sup* 
posed  that  nothing  but  vanity  and  affectation  have  to  do 
with  these  manifestations  of  un-evangelical  opinion. 
And,  in  any  case,  denunciations  or  exclamations  of  in- 
dignation will  do  little  good.  Some  of  these  persons 
are  no  doubt  of  .opinion  that  they  are  following  truth 
in  their  wanderings.  And  as  to  the  rest,  so  long  as  they 
can  point  to  the  inconsistencies  of  others,  especially  to 
the  inconsistencies  of  all  parties, "  high  church,"  "  broad 
church,"  or  "  evangelical,"  in  England,  they  will  say, 
"  We  are  no  worse  than  they."  So  long  as  they  can  en- 
joy the  favour  of  the  great,  or  sun  themselves  in  the 
flatteries  of  the  infidel  portion  of  the  press;  so  long  as 
they  are  $lled  with  the  idea  that  they  are  mighty  and 
will  prevail,  certainly  no  words  of  warning  or  indignation 
from  us  will  either  cause  them  shame  or  bring  them  to 
repentance,  or  at  all  prevent  the  unscropulous  and  tlie 
heedless  from  approving  their  ways. 
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la  present  ckcamstancesy  therefore,  merely  to  de- 
iK>imoe  flagrant  departures  from  orthodoxy  is  not 
eDongh;  and  if  so,  then,  much  more,  to  fanten  on  each 
slight  departure  firom  what  may  he  our  way  of  viewing 
the  truth,  and  to  diaracterise  it  as  the  opening  of  the 
floodgates  of  error,  or  the  inserting  of  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  which,  when  driven  home,  will  carry  all  horrors 
with  it,  is  still  less  wise,  less  charitable,  and  less  useful. 
Earnest  men  and  brave  men,  even  if  they  are  earnest  in 
error  and  brave  for  falsehood,  will  not  care  for  such 
things.  They  will  say,  Any  wedge  to  split  up  the  mass 
of  dead  and  unseemly  formalism,  any  flood  to  sweep 
over  the  desert  of  common-place.  For  them  and  for 
othen  our  outcry  would  be  very  resulUess;  and  altogether 
merely  to  cry.  Woe !  is  to  very  little  purpose  indeed. 

What  the  crisis  to  which  we  have  come  demands,  is 
the  bringing  out  more  than  ever  of  the  treasure  of  God's 
truth— truth  as  to  man*s  case— truth  as  to  sin  and  sin- 
ners— ^truth  as  to  Christ  and  salvation— truth  as  it  is  in 
the  Word— as  against  error  indeed,  as  against  all  mean- 
ness, and  double  dealing,  and  dishonesty,  as  against  all 
vodd-worship,  and  fashion-following,  and  in  relation  to 
sU  duty  human  or  Christian.  This  and  nothing  else  is 
oar  charge;  This  and  nothing  else  will  stem  the  tide 
of  error.  This  blessed  by  the  Spirit  can  do  it ;  even 
vfaen  calmly  urged,  and  without  the  help  of  any  in- 
dignation, it  will  do  it. 

There  is  a  region  beyond  the  region  of  worldly  argu- 
ment and  speculation,  beyond  that  domain  of  words  and 
inteUect^  in  which,  alas,  too  often  our  controversies  are 
csrad  on.  It  is  <A«  region  of  the  Spirit,  the  region  of 
coDidHiee,  the  region  of  heaven,  we  may  say.  In  it 
ChristiaBs  pray,  when  they  pray  with  power.  In  it 
thtj  foist  Qod,  when  they  praise  him  aright.  In  it— 
m  tbese  heavenly  places  they  sit  even  now,  when  they 
sre  in  fullest  fellowship  with  God.  Here  Mary  of 
fiethany  was,  when  she  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  and  heard  his 
void.  Here  the  disciples  had  been,  when  this  word  in 
the  text  was  first  spoken  to  them.  Lydia  was  here, 
when  the  Lord  opened  .her  heart  to  understand  tlie 
things  spoken  by  Paul.  John  was  here  on  that  Lord's 
day  when  the  vision  of  the  glorified  Saviour  was  given 
hiffl  in  Patmo&  All  who  are  to  be  truly  taught  must 
often  be  here;  and  it  is  out  of  this  region  of  the  Spirit 
that  every  minister  and  messenger  of  God  should  go 
forth  to  his  testimony,  carrying  with  him  the  word,  and 
breathing  the  very  air  of  paradise.  Then  will  God's 
servants  have  power.  The  Spirit  will  take  his  own 
sword  and  wield  it;  it  will  flash  with  the  fire  of  heaven; 
it  will  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit; 
it  will  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 
This  is  that  which  Scripture  calls  "demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  power,"  this  is  that  which  when  any 
man  feels  he  cannot  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
If  thus  prepared  we  speak  to  men,  they  will  through  us 
hear  the  voice  of  God,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  choose 
bat  hear.  When  God  is  calling  they  will  not  dare  to 
sleep.    They  will  know  that  God's  voice  is  mightier 


than  public  opinion.  Tell  the  child  that  what  he  hears 
in  the  shell  is  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  he  may  believe 
it  before  he  actually  come  to  hear  the  breaking  of  the 
angiy  billows,  but  after  that,  no  more.  And  so,  not- 
withstanding all  the  blasphemies  about  the  wx  popuU 
being  vox  Dei,  and  all  the  strivings  of  our  time  to  sub- 
ordinate Good's  truth  to  public  opinion,  yet  when  God 
does  speak  with  power,  men's  hearts  do  and  roust  hear. 
They  know  and  feel  that  it  is  the  thunder-voice  of  God. 
Always,  therefore,  to  .establish  the  kingdom  we  are 
charged  to  use  the  truth;  out  of  that  treasury  to  bring 
the  thmgs  new  and  old. 

II.  This  leads  us  now,  secondly,  to  notice  the  place  of 
both  new  and  old  in  this  ministry.  The  instructed 
scribe,  like  the  wise  householder,  must  bring  out  both. 

At  the  time  when  the  Lord  Jesus  spoke  these  words 
to  his  disciples,  he  was  himself  bringing  forth  truth 
both  new  and  old.  He  was  revealing  new  truth  and  in- 
troducing the  new  dispensation,  but  he  was  also  dis- 
covering and  exhibiting  old  truth  from  the  treasures  of 
the  Old  Testament  His  life  was  a  fulfilling  of  the 
former  Scriptures,  as  well  as  a  subject  for  more  scripture. 
His  teaching  was  throughout^  what  more  especially  it 
was  for  a  short  time  to  the  two  disciples  going  to 
Emmaus,  an  "expounding  unto  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself."  Part  of  the  old 
was  indeed  vanishing  away;  yet  only  as  the  life  of  the 
seed  vanishes,  and  the  mere  husk  dies,  when  that  life 
emerges  into  the  growing  plant;  only  as  boyhood 
vanishes  as  to  its  special  characteristics  when  it  passes 
into  manhood.  Kew  "truth  was  being  revealed,  and 
given  by  God  to  men  through  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
yet  the  new  was  but  what  had  been  in  figure  and 
shadow  possessed  before.  It  was  but  the  fruit  developed 
and  ripened  which  had  been  on  the  plant  long  ago, 
partly  hid  and  partly  revealed  behmd  the  flower  of 
symbol.  It  was  old  and  yet  new.  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  therefore,  are  examples  to  which  every  scribe 
may  still  look,  though  we  live  not  now  in  the  days  of 
new  revelations,  seeing  these  latest  revelations  were  to 
80  large  an  extent  but  authoritative  expositions  of  truth 
possessed  before. 

New  and  old  are  rdative  terms.  What  was  new  in 
the  days  of  Christ  may  be  counted  old  now;  what  is  new 
to  one  man  may  be  old  to  another;  what  is  new  in  one 
place  may  be  old  in  another  place. 

When  a  man  is  converted,  old  things  pass  away  and 
all  things  become  new.  Still  the  truths  received  into 
the  soul  are  commonly  truths  previously  known.  His 
apprehension  of  them  is  new;  their  power  over  him  is 
new;  but  in  most  cases  the  truths  themselves  are  old 
and  well-known  previous  to  this  change  of  conversion. 
Yet  every  decidedly  converted  man  will  testify  that  all 
things  did  at  his  enlightenment  become  new.  Thus  it 
is  always,  when  the  Spirit  teaches  any  man  the  truth 
he  finds  both  new  and  old  in  it 

1.  Any  appreheneian  of  truth  unto  salvatiany  there- 
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fore,  is  a  receiving  of  new  and  old ;  and  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  simplest  truths  to  even  one  soul  may  be 
really  called  a  bringing  out  new  and  old.  Yea,  as  all 
cases  of  conversion  differ  somewhat,  it  is  the  old  truth 
in  ever  varying  and  continually  new  application.  We 
may  rightly  call  the  shadow  cast  by  the  great  rock  a  new 
shadow  each  day  that  the  sun  shines,  though  the  rock 
be  the  rock  of  ages.  Every  coming  morning,  too,  is  a 
new  morning,  though  it  come  with  the  old  light,  reveal- 
ing the  old  heaven  and  the  old  earth  ;  and  each  spring 
is  a  new  spring,  though  flowers  and  fields  and  streams 
and  trees  be  old.  Nature  in  her  daily  and  yearly  circuits 
brings  forth  new  and  old,  furnishing  and  inspiring  new 
thoughts  and  new  suggestions  to  some;  reviving  and 
recalling  thoughts  of  the  past  and  memories  of  long  ago 
to  others.  We  do  not  err,  therefore,  or  speak  inaccu- 
rately, when  we  say  that  all  preaching  powerful  through 
the  Spirit  unto  salvation  is  really  a  bringing  forth  new 
and  old;  though  there  be  not  much  in  it  beyond  the 
^simplest  and  best  known  truths.  Even  old*  and  experi- 
enced Christians  can  sometimes  bear  witness  to  this 
when,  as  with  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  breathing  on  them 
from  the  heavenly  places,  the  old  familiar  trutlis  are 
spoken  with  power  and  heard  with  faith. 

2.  But,  further,  all  Christians,  and  every  Christian 
church  or  community,  should  grow  in  grace  and  advance 
in  experience.  And  in  order  to  this  there  must  be  a 
continued  and  progressive  discovert/  of  God^s  truth — a 
constant  recepti4m,  therefore^  of  things  new.  They 
may  not  be  new  absolutdy,  for  there  are  few  spots  in 
the  wide  field  of  Scripture  or  experience  where  there 
are  no  foot-prints  of  former  pilgtlms  and  seekers  after 
good ;  but  to  growing  Christians  individually  these  things 
are  new— new,  as  the  experiences  of  manhood  are  to 
the  boy ;  new,  as  the  constellation  of  the  cross  is  to  the 
traveller  first  passing  the  line.  A  ministry,  therefore, 
to  edify  growing  Christians  must  continually  furnish 
these  new  things.  Each  scribe  must  be  finding  out, 
either  directly  from  the  Word,  or  indirectly  from  other 
sources— from  bis  own  experience  or  that  of  others,  this 
neii'— the  strong  meat  for  them  that  are  of  full  age,  or 
the  word  in  season  for  the  weary,  and  bringing  it  forth 
with  freshness  and  power. 

And  if  this  is  done,  then,  at  the  same  time,  there  will 
be  a  fresh  apprehension  and  exhibition  of  even  the 
oldest  and  best  known  truth.  The  new  attained  will 
cast  its  light  on  the  old ;  not  only  supplementing  it,  but 
defining  it,  and  discovering  it  in  all  its  aspects  and  re- 
lations more  and  more  correctly.  The  dim  light  of 
morning  shows  rightly  enough,  and  very  clearly  too,  the 
outline  and  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  and  partially,  at 
the  same  time,  the  valleys  and  plains  below.  But  the 
fiill  light  of  day  coming  on  the  landscape  shows  far 
more.  It  discloses  intervening  rsnges,  the  rolling  up- 
lands, valley  and  plain,  field  and  woodland,  exactly  as 
they  are.  All  is  then  seen  somewhat  dififerently  from 
before;  more  accurately,  if  perhaps  less  strikingly. 
Now,  such  should  be  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  in 


the  mature  Christian  life.  Towards  such  knowledge,  at 
least,  we  should  be  wearing,  discovering  things  ne^^,  and 
seeing  the  old  more  clearly  and  in  new  Ught.  A  ministry 
to  promote  such  knowledge  is  that  of  which  the  text 
speaks ;  the  true  scribe  must  ever  strive  to  advance  and 
to  be  in  advance ;  and  if  so,  he  will  continually  be  bring- 
iag  forth  both  new  and  old. 

3.  But  surely,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  not  unscrip- 
tnral  to  expect  absolute  as  well  as  rdative  progress. 
Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  think  that  each  age,  yea, 
perhaps,  each  instructed  scribe  should  discover  some- 
thing really  and  absolutely  new.  Certainly  each  age 
brings  new  wants :  may  we  not  expect  new  discoveries 
of  tnith  to  meet  these  wants  ?  Though  we  may  have 
no  expectation  of  a  new  revelation,  yet  we  may,  without 
presumption,  expect  to  find  new  truth  in  the  old.  We 
are,  as  time  wears  on,  ever  entering  into  the  labours  of 
older  students,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  we  should  go  beyond  the  point  which  they  have 
reached.  The  course  and  current  of  history  and  Chris- 
tian experience,  embodying  without  doubt'  the  partial 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  affording  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  the  Word  of  God,  should  help  to  make  things 
clear  which  were  once  dark,  and  give  to  each  age,  and 
even  to  each  day,  something  new  to  add  to  the  old  store 
of  the  true.  There  are  things  in  nature  to  be  found 
out  yet;  and  thousands  of  explorers  are  every  day 
busily  searching  after  them,  observing  and  experimenting 
to  woo  or  compel  4o  light  secrets  still  dwellipg  in  dark- 
ness. And  there  are  things  in  God's  Word  of  truth  to 
be  found  out  yet;  and  We  are  bound  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  to  look  earnestly  and  eagerly  for  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  but  slowly  now  that  we  can  expect  these 
things  to  come  to  light ;  it  is  only  after  severe  sifting 
and  trial  that  we  should  hope  or  desire  to  see  the  Church 
receive  them.  The  labour  of  seeking  for  them  may 
appear  to  some  to  be  long  and  dreary ;  like  the  tunnel- 
ling of  an  Alp,  labour  in  the  dark,  and  for  years  result- 
less  ;  but  if  we  emerge  to  real  light,  to  the  sunshine  and 
beauty  of  a  new  world  at  length,  the  labour  will  not  be 
losi  So  far  it  is  well  that  our  progress  should  be  slow. 
Rapid  changes  and  swift  revolutions  are  to  be  dreaded  : 
they  are  symptomatic  of  death  and  corruption.  Decay 
comes  rapidly  on  the  dead  body.  Healthful  growth  is 
commonly  a  much  slower  process.  But,  no  question, 
we  ought  to  expect  progress ;  we  ought  to  seek  to  bring 
out  new  as  well  as  old  from  the  treasure— liew  interpre- 
tations—new ideas — ^truth  in  new  relations  and  applica- 
tions, not  to  the  destruction  of  the  old,  but  to  its  de- 
velopment. 

To  go,  therefore,  to  Scripture  merely  to  defend  old 
theses  is  a  mistake  ;  to  go  merely  to  find  arguments  for 
the  old  creed  of  the  Church  is  well,  but  not  enough. 
And  yet  to  go,  as  some  in  our  day  seem  to  go,  merely  to 
play  fantastic  tricks  with  familiar  texts— to  twist  and 
torture  them  into  new  senses  which  are  not  natural,  or, 
at  most,  but  minor  and  subordinate,  and  all  to  discredit 
old  and  cherished  beliefs,  or  to  produce  startling  effects— 
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is  Tei7  WT0I1&  very  foolish,  even  sacrilegioas.  It  is  not 
playing  with  voidsy  but  with  the  life  of  human  souls. 
It  ia  like  jesting  with  Scripture ;  casting  firebrands^ 
arrows,  and  death ;  calling  them  the  scintillations  of 
genius ;  and  pHKluming  this  deadly  doing  to  be  sport 
We  an  bound  humbly  and  seriously  to  go  to  Scripture 
to  find  hoik  the  new  and  the  old.  Till  all  men  are  con- 
Teitedy  till  all  are  perfect,  till  the  mystery  of  Qod  be 
finished,  there  will  be  need  and  room  for  both.  Heayen 
ilKlf  win  bring  forth  firom  God's  treasure  both  new  and 
old.  Its  song  will  be  new,  and  yet  the  old  song  of  Moses 
and  of  the  Lamb.  Its  city  will  be  new— New  Jerusalem ; 
and  yet  old— Jerusalem.  The  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  will  be  paradise  restored— the  long  lost  regained. 

And  now,  for  a  moment  in  closing,  let  lui  think  of 
the  value  and  impartanee  of  hoik  new  and  old  in  rela' 
tian  to  the  present  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  to  all  human  minds  a  charm  in  what  is  new, 
and  also  a  charm  in  what  is  old.  Some  feel  the  attrae- 
tion  of  novelty  most,  and  some  the  attraction  of  anti- 
quity. Hence  we  find  error  in  its  various  forms  appealing 
to  both  principles  of  our  nature.  When  the  nations 
endeavoured  to  seduce  Israel  into  idolatry,  it  is  evident 
that  they  might  do  so  on  both  pretexts — because  it  was 
ancieot  and  because  it  ^as  new.  They  might  say, 
^  Your  fisthers  served  such  gods  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood,  and  in  Egypt ;"  or  they  might  urge,  *^  These 
images  and  this  variety  of  worship  will  be  new,  and  a 
wdcome  relief  from  that  monotonous  Mosaic  system." 
At  the  present  time,  in  this  country,  the  claims  of 
ritoalwn  are  urged  to  the  subversion  of  the  gospel  on 
predsdy  these  pleas ;  on  the  score  of  novelty  and  on 
the  soars  of  antiquity  also.  But  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  can  make  the  same  double  appeal,  and  at  what- 
ever periods  it  has  made  progress  there  has  such  a 
double  appeal  been  made.  At  the  Reformation,  for 
example,  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
came  out  as  old,  as  Pauline  and  A(>ostolic,  and  yet  as 
the  new  Lutheran  reformed  doctrine.  In  the  evan- 
gelical revival  of  the  last  century  the  truth  of  the  8pirit*s 
witness  was  old,  well  known  not  only  to  the  early 
Christians  but  also  to  the  Reformers,  but  it  had  been 
sadly  kit  in  the  background,  and  when  the  Methodist 
repval  brought  it  to  light,  it  was  new  to  the  age.  For 
the  pieeeot  time  both  new  and  old  axe  needed ;  both 
&ew  and  old  will  have  power. 

There  are  many  car«^— multitudes  with  and  with- 
c^t  \  profession  (^  Christianity— wearing  through  their 
<i2j  (^  grace  unblest.  The  new  is  needed,  if  by  any 
JBeaos  they  Blight  be  awakened  and  startled,  if  doubt 
might  be  stirred  or  thought  provoked.  And  yet  the  old 
is  needed ;  for  the  old  disease  holds  them,  and  the  old 
gtispel  iA  ffoee  alone  can  heal  them. 

Rot,  specially,  we  live  amid  change  and  inquiry, 
TTiere  is  a  search  after  truth  and  a  cry  for  rest.  Our 
circomstances  are  troubled,  and  worse  may  any  day 
o>me.  Some  good  men  are  clinging  to  old  truth  fear- 
folly,  sad  tzemhliag  fof  the  ark  of  God,  as  they  hear  the 


s&outing  and  the  boasting  of  the  enemy.  They  cleave 
to  truth,  but  only  as  one  clings  to  a  dying  friend,  with 
the  agony^  of  love,  but  with  no  hope.  Oh,  what  a  lelief 
it  would  be  to  such  if  the  old  or  the  new  were  com- 
mended to  their  conscience  with  iresh  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  power.  It  would  be  as  when  one 
wakes  fh>m  a  dreadful  dream  to  peaceful  realities.  It 
would  be  ss  when  nature  confronts  the  man  who  has 
speculated  away  his  faith  in  her  existence,  compelling 
his  homage.  They  would  believe  afresh  and  rejoice 
anew. 

Some,  again,  are  filled  with  tnld  hope.  They  sally 
forth  as  into  an  enchanted  land,  "  heirs  of  ail  the  ages," 
as  they  say.  "  in  the  foremost  files  of  time."  Now, 
merely  to  denounce  or  ridicule  their  errors  and  their 
hopes,  merely  to  say  that  these  delusions  are  old,  is  not 
the  way  to  benefit  them  or  even  to  reach  them.  But 
they  can  be  reached  by  God*s  new  and  old  truth.  Even 
they  would  feel  its  strong  and  yet  loving  grasp  if  kindly 
and  wisely,  but  powerfully,  and  with  the  Spirit's  testi- 
mony, it  were  made  to  come  near  their  consciences. 

And  t/iere  are  others,  many  otJitrs,  weary,  worn  with 
thought,  worn  out  with  thought,  seeking  rest  and  find- 
ing none.  Lik^  Noah's  dove  they  will  come  in,  if  the 
ark-window  is  opened  to  them.  The  poor  lost  child 
that  has  wandered  through  the  streets  of  the  great  city 
all  the  cold  winter  day,  will  lay  it  down  at  night  on  the 
stone  step  outside  the  bolted  prison-door,  and  be  glad 
of  refuge  in  a  cell.  Such  refuge  in  a  prison-cell  some 
weary  souls  like  John  Newman  have  found  in  Popery. 
But  we  have  a  better  shelter  than  that  to  tell  the  weary 
ol  It  is  the  old,  old  shelter  of  our  Father's  house. 
There  is  a  glory  round  the  old  home  to  the  eye  of  the 
prodigal  when  he  sees  it  after  his  wandering.  Many  a 
one  who  in  youth  sets  out  flushed  with  high  hope  to 
push  his  way  in  the  great  city  of  the  world,  becoming 
weary,  longs  to  get  back  to  the  quiet  Qod-made  country 
when  age  and  toil  have  passed  over  him.  And  so,  the 
old,  old  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the  simplest  and  quietest 
statement  of  it,  is  the  very  thing  that  thousands  of  tfie 
world-weary  need.  Let  us  strive  to  furnish  this.  What- 
ever we  want  or  bring,  never,  never  let  us  forget  this. 
There  is  room  and  need  for  all  that  we  can  provide, 
room  and  need  for  the  new,  room  and  need  for  the  old. 

The  great  lesson  which  the  subject  is  fitted  to  teach 
is,  neither  to  fear  the  new  nor  forsake  the  old. 

New  things,  true  and  genuine,  may  present  them- 
selves to  us ;  let  us  receive  them,  and,  entertaining  the 
stranger  truths,  we  may  entertain  angels  unawares. 

New  developments  of  error  may  surround  us,  but  God 
reigneth,  and  we  need  not  fear.  If  the  Lord  used 
Babylon  and  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  with  all  their 
power  and  wisdom,  with  all  their  idolatries  and  immo- 
ralities, in  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom, 
surely  he  can  use  the  unbelief  and  superstition  of  our 
time,  and  make  them  but  add  to  the  glory  of  the  reign 
of  righteousness  which  is  to  be. 

And  let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  the  old  truth— the 
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ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  SEA: 


ancient  cause  of  God-^the  everlasting  gospel  of  the 
eyerlasting  kingdom.  The  crowd  caUs  it  antiquated, 
the  world  pronounces  it  behind  the  age.  They  might 
as  well  call  the  sun  in  heaven  antiquated,  or  say  that 
the  everlasting  hills  are  behind  the  age.  Even  if  we 
see  difficulties,  confusions,  and  apparent  contradictions 
facing  us,  let  us  "  hold  fast  that  we  have." 

**  God  la  hb  own  interpreter. 
And  he  will  muke  it  plain." 

It  is  very  useless  to  spend  time  in  vain  regrets  that 
we  have  fallen  on  an  evil  age,  or  to  say,  "  Oh  that  the 
quiet  times  of  unquestioning  belief  were  back  again ! 
Oh  that  men  were  more  child-like !  Oh  that  the  old 
days  were  back!"  So  to  feel  is  natural;  but  it  is 
just  as  when  the  man  in  the  midst  of  bis  cares  wishes 
himself  a  child  again.     It  is  very  vain.     We  must  | 


stand  in  our  own  lot  and  face  what  God  is  pleased 
to  send.  Let  ns  do  it  ^  Let  us  testify  and  speak  out 
as  God  gives  ns  opportunity.  The  time  may  soon 
arrive  when  men  will  not  endore  sound  doctrine,  when 
the  storm  of  opposition  anci  hate  will  burst  so  fiercely 
round  us,  that,  like  the  desert  traveller  overtaken 
by  the  simoom,  we  shall  be  able  only  to  hide  our  face 
in  our  mantle,  and  lie  down  till  it  pass,  enter  into 
God's  chamber,  perhaps  into  the  grave,  and  rest  till  the 
storms  of  night  have  blown,  till  the  day  dawn  and  the 
shadows  flee  away.  But  that  has  not  yet  come ;  and, 
therefore,  now  let  us  be  diligent,  bringing  forth  the  new 
and  old,  fulfilling  our  testimony  in  our  day.  Let  ns 
work  for  Christ's  sake,  for  consdenoe'  sake,  for  our 
friendsf  and  brethren's  sake,  for  the  kingdom's  sake,  and 
when  it  comes  we  shall  find  that  our  labour  has  not 
been  in  vain  the  Lord. 


ON   BOTH   SIDES   OF   THE   SEA: 

%  Stora  of  1^«  €0mm0nh)iaIl^   anb  i)gt  glestoration. 


A   SEQUEL   TO   "THE    DRAYTONS   AND    THE    DAVENANTS.' 


BT  THK  AITTHOR  OF  THK  '<  OURONIOLES  OF  THE  S0ll5ff BCRO-OOTTA  FAMtLT." 


olive's  recollections. 

jINCE  England  was,  such  an  event  was 
never  witnessed  within  sound  of  "her 
seas,  as  that  which  darkened  London 
on  the  fatal  30th  of  January  1649. 
In  the  recollection  of  such  moments  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  disentangle  feeling  from  fact,  what  we  saw 
with  our  eyes  and  heard  with  our  ears  from  what 
others  told  us,  from  what  we  saw  with  the  ima- 
gination and  heard  with  the  heart 

In  mj  memory  that  day  lies  shrouded  and 
silent,  as  if  all  that  happened  in  it  had  been  done 
in  a  city  spell-bound  into  silence  in  a  hushed, 
sunless,  colourless  world,  where  all  intermediate 
tints  were  gathered  into  funereal  black  and  white, 
the  black  of  the  heavily-draped  scaffold  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  frosty  ground  from  which  it 
rose  into  the  still  and  icy  air ;  whilst  behind  the 
palace  slept,  frost-bound,  the  mute  and  motionless 
river,  imprisoning  with  icy  bars  the  motionless 
ships. 


From  early  in  the  day  the  thoroughfares  and 
squares  and  open  gathering-places  of  the  city 
were  fiJiled  with  the  Commonwealth  soldiers.  I 
remember  no  call  of  tnimpet  or  beat  of  drum  ; 
only  a  slow  pacing  of  horsemen,  and  marching  of 
footmen,  silently  to  their  assigned  positions,  the 
tramp  of  men  and  the  clatter  of  the  horse-hoofs 
ringing  from  the  hard  and  frosty  ground,  and 
echoing  firom  the  closed  and  silent  houses  on  the 
line  of  march. 

It  was  no  day  of  triumph  to  any.  To  the 
army,  and  those  who  felt  with  them,  it  was  a  day 
of  solemn  justice,  not  of  triumphant  vengeance. 
To  the  Royalists  it  was  a  day  of  passionate  hushed 
sorrow  and  bitter  inward  vows  of  retribution; 
to  the  people  generally  a  day  of  perplexity  and 
woe. 

Old  Mr.  Prynne,  who  owed  the  king  nothing, 
as  he  said,  but  the  loss  of  his  ears,  the  piUoiy,  im- 
prisonment, and  fines,  had  pleaded  for  him  gene- 
rously in  the  House,  before  the  House  had  been 
finally  "  purged," 

And  the  most  part  of  the  men,  and  well-nigh 
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all  the  women,  I  think,  wonld  have  said  ''Amen" 
to  Mr.  Piynne.  If  the  king's  captivity  and  trial 
and  condemnation  had  been  a  solemn  drama  en- 
acted to  win  the  bearte  of  the  people  back  to  him, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  effectoaL  Political 
and  civil  lights,  rights  of  taxation  and  rights  of 
remonatranoey  seemed  to  the  hearts  of  most  people 
to  become  mere  technical  legal  terms  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Royalt J  and  DeatL  Pillories  and  prisons 
were  dwarfed  into  mere  private  grievances  becdde 
the  scaffold  on  which  the  king^  son  of  so  many 
kings,  kings  of  so  many  submissive  generations, 
the  source  of  power,  the  only  possible  object  of  the 
dreadful  crime  called  treason,  was  to  die  the  death 
of  a  traitor. 

The  trial  brought  out  all  that  was  most  pa- 
thetic in  royalty  and  most  noble  in  the  king. 
The  haugh^  glance  which  had  been  resented  on 
the  throne,  was  simply  majestic  when  it  encoun- 
tered unflinchingly  the  illegal  bench  of  judges  on 
whom  his  life  depended 

The  Parliament,  mutilated  to  a   remnant  of 

fif^j;  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  who  could  not 

agree  among  themselves,  whose  assumption  of 

Veg4&nns  sonnded  (to  many)  like  mockery,  whose 

tn(i|iD^  of  authority  sat  on  them  (many  thought^ 

like  fflaaqaerade-robes,  were  a  poor  show  to  con- 

fitttt  with  that  lonely  majestic  figure  defying  their 

seoteoce  and  their  authority,  a  captive  in  the  an- 

cieot  Hall  of  Justice  from  which,  throughout  the 

oeotaries,  not  a  sentence  had  issued  save  by  the 

sanction  of  his  forefathers. 

The  royal  banners,  which  drooped  frpm  the 

roof  above  him,  taken  from  his  Cavaliers  at  Edge- 

hiD,  Marston  Moor,  and  Naseby,  seemed  to  float 

there  rather  in  his  honour  than  in  that  of  his 

jodgesL     Many  felt  that  adversity  had  restored  to 

him  his  true  royalty,  and  that  he  sat  far  more  a 

king  now,  arraigned  at  the  bar,  than  when,  eight 

years  before,  at  the  last  trial  those  walls  had 

witnessed,  he  sat  as  a  helpless  spectator  of  the 

proceedings  which  brought  Strafford,  his  greatest 

minister,  to  the  scaffold. 

It  was  weU  for  his  adversaries  that  those  days 
of  the  king's  hnmiliation  were  not  prolonged. 
Irrepressible  veneration  and  pity  began  to  stir 
among  the  crowds  who  beheld  him,  and  the  cries 
of  ■'Justice!  justice!"  were  changed  more  than 
once  into  murmurs  of  **  Qod  save  the  king." 


But  the  pity  was  a  slowly-rising  tide  of  waves 
now  advancing  and  now  recoiling.  The  determina- 
tion for  "justice  on  the  chief  delinquent "  was  a 
strong  and  steady,  though  narrow  current ;  and  it 
swept  the  nation  on  irresistibly  to  its  end. 

The  soldiers,  foot  and  horse,  had  taken  up  their 
position.  My  brother  Roger  and  Job  Forster  were 
posted  opposite  Whitehall  Roger  waved  his  hand 
as  he  passed  our  windows.  His  face,  as  was  his 
wont  in  times  of  strong  emotion,  was  fixed  and 
stern.  He  was  riding  in  a  funeral  procession, 
which  for  him  led  to  mora  graves  than  one. 

At  ten  o'clock  His  Majesty  walked  through  St. 
James's  Park  to  Whitehall,  passing  rapidly  through 
the  bitter  cold,  under  the  baro  branches  of  the 
silent  trees,  through  a  crowd  in  appearance  as  cold 
as  silent  His  face,  men  said,  was  calm  and 
majestic  as  ever,  although  worn ;  his  beard  had 
become  gray,  and  his  form  had  a  slight  stoop,  but 
his  step  was  firm.  He  disappeared  through  the 
Palace  gates,  fropi  which  he  was  never  to  step 
forth  again.  Then  followed  six  hours  of  sus- 
pense and  terrible  expecUtion,  the  crowds  surging 
uneasily  to  and  fro,  unable  to  rest,  repelled  and 
yet  attracted  by  the  terrible  fascination  of  the 
empty,  expectant  scaffold,  whose  heavy  funereal 
draperies  fell  from  the  windows  of  the  Banquet- 
ing Hall  on  the  frosty  ground  beneath.  There 
were  whispers  that  the  ambassador  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  pleading  not  hopelessly  with  Lord 
Fairfax ;  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  sent  a  blank 
letter  signed  by  himself^  to  be  filled  with  any  con- 
ditions the  Commons  chose  to  demand ;  but  that 
the  king  had  burned  this  letter,  and  refused  the 
ministrations  of  any  but  the  clergy  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  realm; — so  that  if  he  was 
indeed  to  die,  it  would  be  as  a  martyr  to  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church. 

And  through  these  soberer  reports  ever  and  anon 
rose  wild  rumours  of  approaching  deliverance,  of 
risings  in  the  Royalist  counties,  of  avenging  fleets 
approaching  the  Thames,  of  judgment  direct  from 
heaven  on  the  sacrilegious  heads  of  the  regi- 
cides. 

But  to  us  who  knew  of  the  purpose  which  bad- 
been  gathering  force  in'  the  army  since  that 
prayer-meeting  at  Windsor  six  months  before, 
those  mid-day  hours  were  hours  not  of  doubt  or 
suspense,  but  of  awful  certainty,  as  minute  by 
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minute  the  hour  approached  when  that  scaffold 
was  to  be  empty  do  more. 

We  knew  that  within  the  atill  and  deserted 
halls  of  that  palace,  the  king  was  {Nreparing  to 
meet  his  doom;  and  (all  political  questions  and 
personal  wrongs  for  the  time  forgotten)  from  a 
thousand  roofs  in  the  city  went  up  prayers  that 
he  might  be  sustained  in  dyings  and  might  ex- 
change the  earthly  crown  which  had  sat  on  his 
brow  so  uneasily,  for  the  crown  of  li£9  which 
burdens  not,  nor  fades  away. 

At  length  three  o'clock,  the  moment  of  doom, 
came.  "  It  was  the  ninth  hour,"  aa  the  Boyal- 
ists  fondly  noted.  Save  the  guard  around  the 
scaffold,  and  those  who  attended  hia  dying 
moments  on  it,  none  were  near  enough  to  hear 
what  passed  there.  It  was  all  mute;  but  the 
spectacle  spoke.  In  most  royal  pageants,  the 
thing  seen  is  but  a  sign  of  the  thing  not  seen. 
In  this  the  tiling  to  be  seen  was  no  mere  sign, 
but  a  dread  reality,  a  tremendous  event  The 
black  scaffold,  the  wintry  silence  the  vast  awe- 
stricken  crowd  gazing  mute  and  motionless  on 
the  inevitable  tragedy;  a  few  plainly  dressed  men 
at*  last  appearing  on  the  scaffold  around  the 
well-known  stately  figure  of  the  king,  richly 
arrayed  "  as  for  his  second  bridal ; "  "  the  comely 
head  "  laid  down  without  a  struggle  on  the  block 
*'  as  on  a  bed ;*'  the  momentary  flash  of  the  axe; 
the  severed  head  raised  an  instant  on  high  as ''  the 
head  of  a  traitor;"  a  shrouded  form  prostrate  on 
the  scaffold; — and  then,  as  good  Mr.  Philip 
Henry,  who  was  present,  said,  ''at  the  instant 
when  the  blow  was  given,  a  ditmal  universal 
groan  among  the  thousands  of  people  who  were 
within  sight  of  it,  as  if  with  one  consent,  such  as 
he  had  never  heard  before,  and  desired  he  might 
never  hear  the  like  again,  or  see  such  a  cause 
for  it" 

The  multitude  were  not  left  long  to  bewail  their 
king.  One  troop  of  Parliament  horse  rode  instantly, 
by  previous  order,  from  Charing  Gross  towards 
Kling  Street,  and  another  from  King  Street  towards 
Charing  Cross ;  and  so  the  crowd  were  scattered 
right  and  left,  to  lament  as  they  might  each  man 
under  Ids  own  roof,  and  to  read  in  secret  the 
"Eikon  Basilike,"  which  it  is  said  the  king 
composed,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  under 
his  scaffold,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  reverently  trea- 


sured in  eveiy  Boyalist  household;  not  in  the 
library,  but  in  the  oratory,  beside  the  Bible  and 
the  Phiyer-book,  enkindling  kyalty  firom  a  con- 
viction into  a  pasaiooy  deepening  it  from  a  passion 
to  a  reUgion,  while  they  eompare  the  king's  trial 
to  that  before  the  ui^ust  judge  of  old,  his  walk 
to  the  s^old  to  that  along  the  Dolorous  Way, 
his  sayings  to  those  last  words  on  which  dying 
men  and  women  have  hung  ever  since. 

Every  one  knows  the  heaviness  with  which  even 
a  day  of  festivity  closea,  when  the  event  of  the 
day  ia  over.  The  weight  with  which  that  fatal 
day  doaed  it  is  hard  for  any  who  did  not  feel  it  to 
imagine 

Scripture  words  repeated  with  ominous  warn- 
ing by  ministers,  Presbyterian  and  I^iseopal, 
echoed  like  curses  through  oountlefis  hearts :  ''  I 
gave  them  a  king  in  my  anger  and  took  him  away 
in  my  wrath."  ''  Who  am  I  that  I  should  lay 
hands  on  the  Lord's  anointed ) " 

Death  gave  to  the  king's  memory  an  imma- 
culateness  very  different  from  the  technical,  "  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong  of  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion." 

And  even  with  those  whose  resolution  remained 
unwavering  to  the  last,  this  was  not  the  time  for 
speech.  The  extremity  of  Justice  had  been  done ; 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  It  would 
have  been  an  ungenerous  revenge  £ur  from  the 
thoughts  of  such  regicides  as  Colonel  Hutchinson 
and  General  Cromwell  to  follow  it  with  insalting 
words,  and  their  own  self-defence  they  were  con- 
tent to  leave  to  events.  Mr.  Milton's  miwjestic 
Defences  of  the  English  People  came  later. 

Ours  was  a  silent  fireside  that  winter  night,  as 
Roger,  weary  and  numb,  came  at  last  to  warm 
himself  beside  us.  . 

Aa  he  entered,  I  was  saying  to  my  husband, 
^  The  terrible  thing  is,  that  he  who  lived  tramp- 
ling on  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science, seems  to  have  died  a  martyr  to  the  con- 
stitution and  conscience,  doomed  by  a  few  desper- 
ate men.'* 

"  We  must  concern  ourselves  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, sister,"  Roger  said  very  quietly,  "  with  what 
seems." 

"  I  fear  this  day  will  turn  the  tide  against  all 
for  which  you  have  fought  throughout  the  war.** 

"  The  tide  will  turn  back,"  he  said. 
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''But  what  if  not  in  onr  time  t "  I  said. 

<<  Then  in  Qod's  time»  Olive,"  he  said;  <«  which 
13  the  best" 

But  he  looked  veiy  worn  and  sad.  I  repented 
of  having  said  these  disoonraging  words,  and 
weakly  strove  to  undo  them  as  he  asked  me  to 
imlace  the  helmet  which  his  benumbed  hands 
could  not  nnloo6& 

''I  woold  rather  a  thousand  times,"  I  said, 
''have  you  with  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  Qeneral 
Cromwell,  and  those  who  dared  to  do  what  they 
thought  right  in  the  face  of  the  world,  than  with 
those  who  thought  it  right  yet  dared  not  do  it 
The  nation  will  recognize  thdr  deliverer  in  General 
Ctomwdl  yet" 

''I  do  not  know  that,  Olive,"  he  said;  ^bnt  it 
wili  be  enough  if  General  Cromwell  delivers  the 
nation." 

"  At  least  the  generations  to  come  will  do  you 
all  justice,"  I  said. 

**  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  he  said.     *'  It  depends 

(w  who  writes  the  history  for  them.    There  is 

one  Judgment  Seat  whose  awards  it  \a  safe  to  set 

before  us.    Before  that  we  have  sought  to  stand. 

Thit  tentence  is  irrevocably  fixed.    What  it  is  we 

sbiU  hai  hereafter,  when  the  voice  of  this  gene- 

ratHNi  and  all  the  generations  will  move  us  no 

more  tbn  the  murmur  of  a  troubled  sea  a  great 
way  a/S,  aifl  far  below." 

T^  he  could  not  touch  the  food  we  set  before 
Mm ;  and  as  he  sat  gazing  into  the  fire,  I  knew 
there  was  one  adverse  verdict  which  he  knew  too  ^ 
wen,  and  which  moved  his  heart  all  the  more  that 
it  had  not  been  able  to  move  a  hair's  breadth 
his  conscience  or  his  purpose. 

Many  sorrows  met  in  Roger's  heart,  I  knew,  that 
night;  the  pain  of  pity  repressed  driven  back  on 
the  heart  by  a  stem  sense  of  justice ;  the  pain  of 
being  misjudged  by  some  whom  we  honour;  the 
pain  of  the  resignation  of  the  tenderest  love  and 
hope ;  the  pain  of  giving  bitter  pain  to  the  heart 
dearest  to  him  in  the  world.  But  one  pain,  perhaps 
the  wont  of  all,  he  and  men  who,  like  Cromwell  and 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  had  carried  out  that  day's 
doom  fearlessly  before  the  world  because  in  un- 
shaken conviction  of  its  jastice  before  God,  were 
sp^ired — the  enervating  anguish  of  perplexity  and 
doubt  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  sorest  pain  of 
all 


n. 
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"  *  The  space  between  is  the  way  thither,'  Mr. 
Drayton  said.  It  may  be ;  it  ought  to  be.  But 
uUf  That  seems  to  me  precisely  the  one  ter- 
rible question  which,  when  we  can  get  cleared,  all 
life  becomes  dear  in  the  light  of  the  answer,  but 
which  it  is  so  exceedingly  hard  to  have  cleared. 

^The  days,  as  they  pass,  whether  clothed  in 
light  and  joy,  as  the  old  time  at  home  was  when 
I  had  a  home,  and  a  mother,  and  so  many  hopes 
-—or  in  darkness  that  may  be  felt,  as  so  many  of 
these  later  days  have  been  to  me,  are  indeed 
surely  leading  us  on  to  old  age,  to  death,  to  the 
unseen  world,  and  the  judgment  But  are  they 
indeed  leading  us  on  to.  new  youth,  to  changeless 
life,  to  heaven,  and  the  King's  'Well  done ?' 

**  If  I  were  as  sure  of  the  last  as  of  the  first,  for 
me  and  mine,  I  think  (at  least  there  are  moments 
when  I  think)  I  would  scarcely  care  whether  the 
days  were  daric  or  bright  For  life  is  to  be  a 
warfare.  All  kinds  of  Christian  people  agree  in 
that  And  having  learned  what  war  means,  I  do 
not  expect  it  to  be  easy  or  pleasant 

"  But  I  am  not  sura   For  myself  or  for  any  one. 

''  Roger  thinks  the  execution  of  the  king  was  a 
terrible  duty.  I  think  it  was  almost  an  inexpiable 
crime. 

"  Olive,  I  know,  thinks  I  am  breaking  plighted 
faith,  and  betraying  the  most  faithful  afiection 
in  the  world  in  parting  from  Boger.  Mistress 
Dorothy  thinks  I  am  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty, 
doing  what  was  meant  when  we  were  com- 
manded to  pluck  out  the  right  eye.  As  to  the 
pain,  I  am  sure  she  is  right  If  I  could  only 
be  as  sure  as  to  the  duty !  For  if  it  is  right,  it 
must  be  good,  really,  in  the  end  for  him  as  well 
as  for  me.  How,  I  cannot  imaginei  For  it 
seems  bad  as  well  as  bitter  for  me.  And  Olive 
sa3rs  it  will  be  bad  and  embittering  for  him. 

"  Happy,  happy  people,  who  lived  in  the  old 
days  of  dreams,  and  visions,  and  heavenly  voices, 
saying,  'This  is  the  way;  walk  in  it;'  when 
God's  will  became  manifest  in  pillars  of  fire  and 
cloud,  in  discriminating  dews  and  fires  of  sacri- 
fice, and  such  simple  outward  signs  as  poor  per- 
plexed hearts  like  mine  can  understand. 

"  Holy  people  say  these  days  of  ours  are  in 
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advance  of  those,  that  the  light  has  increased 
since  thea  I  suppose  it  has,  for  holy  people,  who 
have  grown  up  to  it,  and  have  eyes  to  see  those 
inward  leadings,  and  ears  to  hear  those  inward 
voices,  which  to  me  are  so  dim.  But  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  still  a  child,  and  would  fain  have  lived  in 
that  simple  childhood  of  the  world,  when  God 
spoke  to  men  in  plain  ways  as  to  children. 

"  Since  I  came  here,  I  saw  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  churches  a  very,  awful  piece  of  sculpture  of 
the  souls  in  purgatory,  all  aglow  with  the  fires 
in  which  they  were  burning,  stretching  out 
piteous  hands  through  iron  bars  for  help  and 
prayers  from  those  still  living  on  the  earth. 

"  Mistress  Dorothy  was  with  me,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  oier  her  eyes  in  horror,  as  she 
turned  away^ 

"  But  to  me  it  did  not  seem  so  horrible.  At 
least  not  for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  If  there 
were  a  purgatory.  Because  the  thought  of  its 
being  purgatory,  must  take  away  all  that  is  un- 
endurable out  of  the  anguish  of  the  flame& 
There  are  hearts  on  earth  tormented  in  fires  as 
real.  But  the  sting  of  their  anguish  is,  they 
cannot  be  sure  they  are  purgatorial  fires.  The 
anguish  is  clear  enough.  If  we  could  only  be  as 
sure  as  to  the  purification^  That  the  pain  is 
from  the  remedy,  not  from  the  disease ;  that  the 
flames  are  on  the  way  to  heaven,  not  mercifully 
confronting  us  on  the  other  way  to  turn  us  back. 

**It  always  seemed  as  if,  by  Boger's  side,  I 
should  have  grown  good  like  him.  How  am  I 
to  grow  good  without  him,  severing  myself  from 
him )  Oh,  mother,  mother !  why  must  you 
leave  me  just  now,  when  no  one  elsedn  the  world 
could  have  told  me  what  to  do.  Because,  while 
loving  me  more  than  yourself,  you  loved  Qod's 
will  far  more  than  my  pleasure. 

"But  Mistress  Dorothy  says,  when  I  am 
tempted  with  '  vain  reasonings '  and  '  debatings 
of  the  flesh,'  I  must  go  back  to  the  first  sacred 
impulse,  when,  by  my  mother's  death-bed,  I  felt 
the  death  of  the  king  for  whom  she  would  have 
died  must  place  an  impassable  barrier  between 
me  and  those  who  slew  him,  or  consented  to  his 
death. 

''First  thoughts,  sajrs  she,  are  often  from 
above;  second  thoughts  from  within  or  from 
below.    And  if  we  endure  to  the  end,  third 


thoughts  will  come  crowning  the  divine  impulse  of 
the  first  with  a  calm  divine  assurance. 

*'  I  will  try  to  endure  to  the  end  At  least  I 
will  wait. 

'*  To  strengthen  my  resolve,  let  me  go  back  to 
that  sacred  impulse,  and  through  all  it  led  to,  up 
to  this  day. 

^  It  was  during  those  terrible  days  of  early 
January,  when  hope  and  fear  had  passed,  with 
uncertainty ;  and  I  sat  by  my  mother's  bedside, 
aU  my  heart  and  soul  absorbed  in  watching  her 
depart,  and  in  relieving  any  suffering  or  supply- 
ing any  want  for  her  ao  fast  passing  away  from 
all  suffering  and  from  all  our  service. 

"The  east  winds  were  careering  across  the 
Fens,  and  broke  fiercely  against  the  old  house, 
and  one  night  there  was  a  crash  of  the  great 
scarred  elm-tree  feJling  dose  outside  the  win- 
dows. But  she  heeded  it  not ;  and  I  remember 
feeling  a  strange  kind  of  despairing  triumph  over 
all  the  violence  of  the  elements.  They  might 
rage  as  at  the  Deluge;  but  they  could  neither 
hinder  nor  hasten  the  slow,  silent  progress  of  the 
awful  power  ^hich  was  silently  removing  her  from 
us. 

"Before,  in  dajrs  of  doubt  and  hope,  I  had 
been  wont  to  watch  the  winds  with  a  kind  of 
superstitious  solicitude,  as  if  there  were  some 
mysterious  sympathy  between  nature  a(fed  men,  and 
the  ravings  and  wailings  of  her  storms  had  been 
ominous  of  evil  to  us.  But  now  that  spell  seemed 
broken*  The  sympathy  between  us  and  nature 
ceased  with  death.  To  her  it  was  natural,  a  linlc 
in  her  endless  chain  of  ever-recurring  changes. 
To  her,  life  and  death  were  but  as  day  and 
night,  bright  or  dark  phases  of  her  ceaseless 
revolutions.  She  could  see  her  children  die 
as  calmly  as  her  suns  aet  To  us  death  was 
unnatural,  a  convulsion,  a  horror,  a  curse.  The 
terrible  thing  which  seemed  to  assimilate  us 
to  her,  in  reality,  rent  us  from  her  sphere  alto- 
gether. A  week  before,  when  we  began  to  fear 
there  was  danger,  I  trembled  at  the  wind  wailing 
in  the  dead  branches  of  the  elms»  or  at  a  bird 
beating  its  wings  against  the  window.  Now 
that  she  was  dying,  I  could  have  smiled  at  an 
earthquake  or  a  tornado. 

"  All  the  outward  and  visible  world,  tbo 
terrors  of  its  stormy  nights  as  well  as  the  sweet 
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fkmiliar  delights  of  its  dawns  and  days,  seemed 
to  lie  outside  me  like  a  world  of  shadows,  as  for 
the  first  time  I  learned  in  my  inmost  heaft  that 
we  are  bat  strangers,  not  belonging  to  it,«  but 
passing  swiftly  through.  As  I  gazed  into  the 
ejes  which  so  soon  were  to  cease  to  be  the  portal 
where  my  soul  could  meet  hers,  my  own  body 
seemed  to  become  a  mere  phantasm,  the  inner- 
most shell  of  this  world  of  phantasms^  where  we 
stay  a  little  while,  to  read  its  lessons  and  expe- 
lieDce  its  changes,  and  then  vanish,  we  from  it 
and  it  from  n&  It  was  not  so  with  the  conflict 
then  going  on  about  the  king.  There,  consciences 
were  concerned,  and  right  and  wrong.  And  by 
her  dying  bed,  right  and  wrong  seemed  the  only 
realities  left.  I  dared  not  break  on  the  calm  of 
her  spirit  with  one  word  that  might  recall  the 
conflicts  of  parties.  Thus  Love  itself  severed  her 
spirit  from  me  before  death  had  sealed  her  eyes. 
And  tins  was  terrible  beyond  alL  For  as  I  sat 
there,  the  conviction  became  clearer  and  clearer 
that  to  put  the  king  to  death  was  crime,  a  crime 
she  would  have  abhorred,  a  crime  which,  if  he 
perasted  in  the  doing  it,  must  sever  me  from 

""But  alasy   when   Death  came,  this  was  all 

terrihlj  vereraed. 

"When  the  feeble  voice  which  had  called  on 
the  Heavenly  King,  and  the  eyes  whose  tender 
smiles  for  me  had  changed  at  the  last  into  the 
awed  yet  joyful  intensity  of  the  gaze  with  which 
her  qnrit  seemed  to  welcome  heaven  and  enter  it, 
the  whole  unseen  world  seemed  to  vanish  from 
mj  heart  with  her,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
eyes  which  could  never  look  at  me,  and  the  lips 
whidi  could  never  speak  to  me  more. 

''For  this  horror  I  was  wholly  unprepared.  I 
tboagfat,  when  she  went,  she  would  have  left  me 
standing,  if  but  for  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
moment^  on  the  threshold  of  an  opened  Paradise ! 
She  left  me  shivering  on  the  brink  of  an  impene- 
M>]e  darkness.  I  could  not  feel  even  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss.  To  have  believed  in  an  abyss 
even  would  have  been  an  infinite  relief  The 
horror  was  whether  the  darkness  hid  anything, 
whether  there  was  a  beyond  at  aU. 

''Could  it  be,  indeed,  that  ail,  absolutely  all, 
any  one  saw  of  death  was  just  the  heaving  breast, 
the  labouring  breath,  the  few,  faint,  intermittent 


sighs;  all  which,  in  all  animated  creatures,  marks 
the  dissolution  of  natural  life,  and  nothing  to  mark 
the  distinctive,  continuing,  spiritual  life  of  man  ? 

''  Was  faith,  then,  to  step  so  absolutely  alone, 
unlighted  by  the  least  glimmer  of  the  old  familiar 
light,  into  the  unknown  1 

''  No  one  else  around  me  seemed  to  experience 
this  terrible  darkness. 

"  They  recalled  the  last  words  she  spoke ;  they 
spoke  of  the  pure  raiment,  clean  and  white,  in 
which  her  spirit  was  clothed,  of  the  golden  streets 
she  was  treading,  of  the  '  harps  of  God*  to  which 
she  was  listening.  But  the  words  fell  altogether 
outside  me,  like  some  sweet,  pathetic  story  of 
faery  or  romance,  such  as  she  used  to  tell  me. 

^  I,  too,  from  my  childhood  had  delighted  in 
those  fair  pictures  of  a  Paradise  beyond  the 
grave,  of  the  city  with  gates  of  moon-like  pearl, 
and  walls  of  radiant  gems ;  of  trees  whose  leaves 
were  healing  and  whose  fruit  was  life ;  of  waters 
clear  as  crystal,  able  to  satisfy  immortal  thirst 
I  had  delighted  in  those  pictures,  my  fancy  float- 
ing on  them  as  on  the  glowing  clouds  of  twilight, 
caring  not  to  discriminate  what  was  cloud,  what 
were  the  bright  glorified  heights  of  earth,  and 
what  were  heavenly,  enduring  stars;  caring  not 
to  separate  symbol  from  fact 

'*  But  now  all  this  was  changed.  What  were 
fair  pictures  to  me,  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
visible,  terrible  fact,  that  the  spirit  which  had 
been  my  guide  before  I  could  remember,  that  my 
mother  hermlf  had  gone  where  no  cry  of  passionate 
entreaty,  no  tender  ministry  of  love  could  reach, 
no  agony  of  prayer  avail  to  win  the  faintest  sign 
that  she  heard,  or  cared,  or  existed  1 

"  A  few  hours  since  she  bad  said,  '  Throw  my 
warm  old  mantle  round  thee,  Lettice,  the  nights 
are  chilL'  She  had  taken  food  from  my  hands, 
and  murmured,  smiling,  'Once  I  gave  it  thee.' 
And  now  the  farthest  star  that  sent  the  faintest 
ray  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  world,  was  near, 
compared  with  the  impassable  gulf  of  distance 
between  her  and  me.  What  were  fedr  visions  of 
angels  to  me  f  What  had  they  been  to  the 
Magdalene  of  old  9  If  she  lived,  she  was.  the 
same  loving,  tender  saintly  mother  still,  unlike 
any  one  else  in  the  universe  ;  not  a  white-robed 
angel  lost  in  an  overwhelming  multitude  of  other 
white-robed  angels,  singin|^  , 
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"  My  heart  ached,  and  cried  to  heaven  for  one 
word,  one  syllable,  one  toncb,  to  show  that  ahe 
was  there.  Would  God  give  me  insteiad,  only 
fair  pictures  of  an  innumerable  multitude  far  of^ 
serenely  singing  as  if  they  had  not  left  any  on 
earth  bitterly  weeping  % 

"I  scarcely  dared  to  think  those  thoughts, 
much  less  to  utter  them,  until  one  day,  the  dread- 
ful day  when  we  left  the  house  with  the  precious 
burden  through  which  she  had  been  all  she  was 
to  me,  and  returned  with  nothing,  the  passion  of 
my  grief  overcame  ma 

"  Olive  and  Dr.  Antony  had  left  Mistress 
Dorothy,  was  standing  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  in 
the  wainsootted  parlour  which  they  had  reserved 
for  me. 

'*  It  was  not  her  wont  to  dwell  much  on  sym- 
bols and  pictures,  whether  painted  with  words  or 
colours.  And  seeing  me  sitting  with  clasped 
hands  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  for  I  could  not  weep, 
she  said,  not  in  a  tone  of  consolation  so  much  as 
of  rebuke, — 

" '  Child,  sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope.  It 
is  a  sia     Thy  mother  is  with  God.' 

"There  was  something  in  her  words  which 
went  more  to  my  heart  than  all  the  tenderest 
consolations  had  done.  They  did  not  seem  said 
so  much  to  comfort  me,  as  simply  because  they 
were  true. 

***If  I  could  hope,  I  would  not  sorrow,'  I 
murmured. 

<^' There  is  much  reason  to  hope,'  said  she. 
'  Pnpists  even  have  been  saved,  I  doubt  not,  at  least 
before  the  Reformation.  And  Lady  Lucy  was 
not  a  Papist  I  doubt  not  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelt  in  her  as  his  temple.  The  Lord,  indeed, 
of  old  suffered  neither  idol  nor  trafficker  in  his 
temple.  But,  mayliap,  the  traffickers  are  worse 
than  dumb  idola  And,  indeed,  dear  heart,'  she 
concluded, '  I  do  think  sometimes  we  Protestants 
are  like  the  later  Jews,  if  the  Papists  and  the 
Papistically  inclined  are  like  the  earlier.  We 
have  cleared  out  the  idols;  but  we  keep  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers,  mayhap  the  basest 
idolatry  of  all' 

'*She  had  entirely  misunderstood  my  per- 
plexity. That  she  should  imagine  my  mother's 
title  to  blessedness  required  defence  to  me, 
would    have  stung  me  to  an  indignant  reply 


at  other  moments;  but  I  was  too  cast  down  to 
be  angry,  and  I  only  said,-* 

"'It  is  not  of  my  mother  I  doubt,  but  of 
heaven;  of  everything.  It  seems  as  if  aU  my 
old  fedth  had  vanished  like  a  dream.' 

''I  scarcely  thought  of  the  weight  of  my  words, 
until  their  own  echo  startied  me;  and  I  trembled 
at  what  effect  they  might  have  on  Mistress 
Dorothy. 

**  But,  to  my  surprise,  her  first  words,  spoken 
as  if  to  herself,  were, — 

"'Thank  God;  the  good  work  has  begun.' 
Then  laying  her  hand  with  unwonted  tenderness 
on  mine,  she  said,  'The  tempter  is  cruel,  dear 
heart;  he  is  cruel  indeed.  But  fear  not,  poor, 
torn,  forsaken  lamb.  The  eye  of  the  Shepherd 
is  on  thee,  and  none  shall  pluck  thee  out  of  His 
hand.  The  tempter  is  cruel,  not  because  he  is 
strong,  but  because  he  is  weak;  be  rages,  not 
because  he  is  victorious,  but  because  he  is  van- 
quished ;  vanquished  on  behalf  of  all  the  flock, 
vanquished  for  thee,  since  the  Lord  is  leading 
thee.  His  first  lesson  is  ever  to  show  the  empti- 
ness and  the  darkness ;  and  He  has  shown  thee 
this.  Do  not  strive  to  hasten  His  handiwork  by 
blending  it  with  thine.  Give  thyself  up  to  Him  to 
be  poor  and  blind,  to  walk  in  darkness,  V>  have  no 
light,  as  long  as  He  wills.  He  will  lay  His  hands 
on  thee  when  the  hour  is  come.  He  has  begun, 
and  He  will  finish.  But  thou  must  tread  this 
part  of  the  way  alone.  Take  heed  how,  by  con- 
ferring with  flesh  and  blood,  thou  break  the  silence 
He  is  making  in  thy  heart  Hitherto  thou  hast 
been  dreaming.  We  are  near  waking  when  we 
dream  that  we  dream.'  *         ^ 

"And  she  left  me  alone.  But  although  she 
did  not  say  so,  I  knew  she  would  go  and  wrestle 
for  me  alone  till  I  had  won  the  victory. 

"  There  was  help  in  the  thought. 

''Yet  I  could  not  think  she  Was  altogether 
right  I  could  not  think  all  my  former  life  a 
dream  ;  that  aU  the  prayers  which,  childish  and 
weak  as  they  might  have  been,  had  helped  me  to 
bear  painful  things  and  to  do  difficult  things,  were 
delusions ;  or  that  the  thoughta  I  had  had  about 
God's  loving-kindness,  and  the  joy  in  His  works, 
were  unreal  fancies,  that  came  not  from  Him.     I 
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amid  not  gjve  the  lie  to  all  that  had  beeh  heavenly 
aad  holy  in  my  efforts  and  aspirings.  I  coold 
not  draw  a  shup  border-line  between  one  part  of 
my  fife  and  the  other,  and  say,  Beyond  that  all  is 
heathendom,  where  no  Gkxi  is;  and  here  God 
b^ns.  It  seemed  to  me  either  He  had  been 
always  with  me  and  was  near  me  now,  or  all  was 
delnsioD,  and  I  conld  never  reach  Him.  Besides, 
it  waa  of  my  mother  my  heart  was  fiill,  not  of 
mj6el£  And  the  words  of  Mistress  Dorothy 
which  remained  with  me  were, — 

*•  *  Thy  mother  is  with  God.' 

"  They  tamed  the  current  of  my  thoughts  from 
the  futnre  state  to  the  living  Presence.     Fancy, 
being  of  the  brain,  lay  dumb  and  motionless,  her 
fairy  wings  folded,  as  I  think  they  ever  must  be, 
at  the  touch  of  real  sorrow.     Imagination,  being 
of  the  heart,  after  vainly  striving  to  penetrate  to 
the  heart  of  things,  sank,  dazzled  by  the  impene- 
trable darkness,  blinded  by  the  ineffectual  effort 
to  gaze  into  the  blank  out  of  which  she  could 
avail  to  shape  nothing  but  emptiness  and  dark- 
ness, no  form  and  no  light, — the  bare  negation 
<A  all  she  knew. 
"Then  Faith,  turning  away  from  the  sepulchre 

viih  its  impenetrable  darkness,  looked  up  into 

l^eaneo,  and  listening,  heard  the  living  words, — 
"'Hiy  npother  is  with  God. 

*'Dast  to  dust;  spirit  to  Spirit;  love  to  Love; 
veakoess  with  Power;  the  mortal  with  the 
Eternal  The  thought  did  not  bring  a  softening 
gush  of  tenderness,  but  a  solemn  repose  of  awe;  a 
silence,  a  hush,  a  subjection,  in  which  my  poor, 
weary,  tossed  heart  seemed  to  gather  strengtL 

"The  words  were  the  last  with  me  at  night; 
they  made  a  calm  in  my  heart,  and  I  slept. 
They  were  the  first  with  me  in  the  morning ;  and 
throogh  the  days  they  rose  from  my  heart  like 
a  prayer. 

"  Strong  in  that  calm,  on  the  Sunday  after  her 
chamber  had  been  made  empty,  I  ventured  into 
it  alone,  to  read  the  service  for  the  day  once  more 
where  I  had  read  it  so  often  to  her.  I  came  to 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 
hushing  the  earth  vrith  a  death-like  husL  All  the 
world,  seen  and  unseen,  earth  and  heaven,  seemed 
to  me  full  of  sUence.  I  could  only  think  of 
heaven  itself  as  a  vast  snow-white  mountain  of 
Qod,  silent  and  sp  tless,  where  the  white-robed 


angels  silently  came  and  went  on  ministries  of 
mercy,  and  the  white-robed  human  creatures 
neither  came  nor  went,  but  rested  and  adored, 
absorbed  in  the  unutterable  Ught  around  them. 

•  *' Silence  in  her  death-chamber;  silence  on  the 
cold  snowy  earth;  silence  in  the  pure  light  of 
heaven;  silence  in  my  heart 

"'  But  as  I  sat  there,  a  little  robin  came  and 
perched  on  the  snowy  window-sill,  turning  his 
quick  eyes  from  side  to  side,  as  if  looking  for  the 
crumbs  my  mother  never  let  me  forget  to  scatter 
for  him.  Then  he  hopped  off  to  a  neighbouring 
spray,  and  poured  out  a  brief  happy  carol  there, 
leaving  the  print  of  his  pretty  crimson  feet  on 
the  snow. 

**  The  silence  of  the  earth  was  broken  by  his 
song. 

*'  There  was  still  a  Master's  table  from  which 
the  crumbs  fell  fbr  him. 

'^  The  silence  in  my  heart  was  broken  by  the 
rush  of  tearful  reopUection  his  little  song  had 
brought,  and  I  wept  and  sobbed  as  if  my  heart 
were  breaking.  Yet  through  all  I  felt  it  was  not 
breaking,  but  beiug  healed,  as  never  befora 

''For  a  word  came  to  me  which  seemed  to 
change  the  silence  in  heaven  and  earth  into  music. 

*^  *  1  believe  in  Gkxl  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord.' 

*"  The  Father  and  the  Son. 

''This  is  the  fountain-truth  of  Christianity. 
This  is  God.  No  mere  solitary  immutable  Unity, 
but  the  living,  eternal  communion  of  Eternal 
Love.  Not  merely  immutable,  incomprehensible 
Beiug;  but  ever-creating,  all-comprehending  Life. 

"  Thb  is  Eternal  life ;  the  fruitful  source  of 
all  life.  This  is  Eternal  Love,  not  an  attribute 
without  object,  but  the  Father  and  the  Son 
eternally  loving — the  loving  rejoicing  fountain 
of  all  love  sending  forth  the  Spirit  of  power  and 
love. 

"  This  is  heaven.  Where  the  Father  and  the 
Son  abide,  and  the  holy  angels  and  the  redeemed : 
not  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  far-off 
separate  light,  but  folded  into  the  communion  of 
eternal  present  love.  ^TluU  the  love  wherewUh 
Thou  hast  loved  Me  may  be  in  them  and  I  in 
them,* 

"  God  is  called  the  Father,  not  in  condescension 
to  our  understandings,  because  a  human  father's 
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love  is  the  best  image  human  creatures  can  have 
of  Him,  but  because  He  is  the  eternal  Father, 
and  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the 
root  and  bond  of  all  creation. 

*'  Heaven  is  called  the  Father*s  house,  not  be- 
cause a  human  home  is  the  purest  picture  our 
poor  dim  hearts  can  form  of  heaven,  bat  because 
it  u  the  Father's  house — the  parent-home  and 
sacred  hearth  of  the  universe. 

"  And  therefore  the  immortality  of  pure  human 
love,  of  all  that  is  truly  human  (not  a  perversion 
of  original  humanity)  is  ensured  not  by  an 
Almighty  Fiat,  not  even  fundamentally  by  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  in  whom  Qod  is  manifest 
to  us,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  Qod 

"It  was  to  this  love  my  mother  had  been 
taken  up,  and  into  the  unutterable  fulness  of  this 
joy — *  My  joy* — the  joy  of  the  Son.  What  images 
could  be  glowing  enough  to  picture  it  1   * 

'*  If  the  heavenly  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  had 
been  blotted  out  to-day,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
they  must  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  around 
the  Apostles'  Creed  to-morrow. 

"  Living  fountains  of  water,  trees  of  life  and 
leaves  of  healing,  gates  of  pearl  and  walls  of  pre- 
cious stones,  raiment  white  as  the  light,  rivers 
bright  as  crystal,  harpers  with  the  harps  of  Qod, 
songs  like  the  souiid  of  many  waters;  the  very 
pavement  where  the  feet  of  the  '  many  sons '  were 
to  tread,  the  sea  by  which  they  stood,  radiant  with 
combinations  of  glory  impossible  on  earth,  water 
mingled  with  fire,  pure  gold  like  transparent 
glass, — what  are  these  but  faint  pictures  in  such 
colours  as  earth  and  earth's  skies  can  furnish  of 
the  unutterable  joy  enshrined  in  the  words,  *  /  iti 
them,  and  thou  in  Me;*  '  Thou  luul  loved  them 
as  thou  hast  loved  MeV 

-'  I  began  to  understand  how  my  mother  could 
be  still  hersdfy  no  tender  touch  of  the  old  familiar 
affection  lost,  yet  full  of  a  joy  which  must  over- 
flow in  the  new  song. 

'*  For  as  I  listened  my  heart  recognized  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  music. 

"Not  like  an  angel's  her  heart;  not  like  an 
angel's  was  her  song. 

"  The  pathetic  human  tone  should  never  vanish 
from  the  songs  of  the  redeemed.  The  agony  of 
redemption,  the  rapture  of  reconciliation,  should 
never  be  forgotten  there. 


"  To  allf  He  is  the  Father  of  Spirits.  To  each 
of  the  lost  sons  He  is  the  Father  who  saw  him 
while  a  great  way  off  and  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck 
and  kissed  him,  and  said,  Rejoice  with  me,  for 
this  my  son  was  lost  aud  is  found. 

"  To  all  He  is  the  Eternal  Son.  TousHeisihe 
Son  who  became  the  Lamb,  who  bore  our  sins 
and  carried  our  sorrows,  and  redeemed  us  to  Qod 
by  His  blood. 

"  I  suppose  my  face  shone  with  something  of 
the  joy  in  my  heart,  for  Mistress  Dorothy  said 
solemnly  to  me  that  evening,  as  she  bade  me  Gk)od- 
night  in  my  room,  'Has  the  tempter  departed, 
and  have  the  angels  come  and  ministered  to 
thee  r  *  ' 

"  Then  I  told  her  something  of  the  new  light 
in  which  the  old  truths  had  come  to  me  in  my 
mother's  chamber.  She  seemed  to  take  hope 
concerning  me,  but  not  without  fear,  and  ques- 
tioned me  as  to  whether  I  had  experienced  this 
and  that,  and  through  what  instruments  this  de- 
liverance had  come. 

"  I  could  only  say,  '  I  think  it  was  thon. 
Mistress  Dorothy,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
the  robin  redbreast'     She  looked  doubtful. 

" '  I  never  heard  of  any  being  led  in  such  a  way 
as  that,'  said  she,  '  and  I  cannot  quite  make  it 
out.  Doubtless,  however,  the  Word  of  Qod  is 
still  His  Word  if  it  be  written  on  the' Pope's  mitre, 
much  more  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Only  l^  sure 
it  is  a  Word  from  Him  thou  art  resting  on. 
Nothing  else  will  stand  when  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  are  shaken.  And  as  to  the  robin,'  she 
added,  *•  no  doubt  the  Almighty  once  used  ravens, 
and  He  might  use  robins.  I  have  hope  of  thee, 
dear  heart,  but  I  would  fain  be  more  assured.  I 
never  heard  of  any  soul  being  brought  into  the 
fold  by  such  a  way  before.' 

"  But  do  any  two  wandering  souls  come  back  by 
the  same  way  ? 

"  It  seems  as  if  the  ways  back  were  countless 
as  the  wanderings:  the  Door  is  one,  being  the 
One  who  stands  there  to  let  us  in. 

"  Nor  am  I  sure  that  that  was  my  first  coming 
to  the  fold. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  as  life  were  in  some  sense  one 
long  course  of  conversion,  one  series  of  translations 
from  darkness  to  light  Is  not  the  sun  always 
converting  the  sun-fiowers  by  shining  on  them  1 
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*'  Once  aiid  for  ever  in  one  sense ;  day  by  jdfty  in 
sDOther. 

'*  It  seema  to  me  as  if  every  fresh  sorrow  or 
joy  opens  new  depths  in  our  hearts,  which 
mnst  be  filled  with  fresh  springs  of  the  living 
vater  or  else  become  empty  and  waste ;  as  if  every 
new  revelatioYi  of  life  needs  to  be  met  by  a  new 
and  deeper  revelation  of  Qod« 

*  That  Sunday;  so  full  of  peace  to  me,  was  the 
28th  of  Januaiy. 

<"  On  the  30th  the  fatal  scaffold  stood  outside 
the  Banqueting  Hall,  and  the  king  was  led  forth 
to  die  the  death  of  a  malefactor,  in  the  presence 
of  his  people  and  of  all  the  nations. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  news 
reached  Netherby. 

<*  Mistress  Dorothy  entered  my  room  after  I 
had  laid  down  to  rest 

**'  It  is  done  ! '  she  murmured  under  her  breath. 

*They  have  laid  their  hands  on  the  Lord's  anointed. 

The  irremediable  crime  is  committed.'    And  then, 

as  usual  with  the  Puritans  in  moments  of  strong 

emokkm,  falling  into  Bible  language  as  into  a 

ttfllte-tongne^   '  The  crown  is  fallen  from  our 

beads,'  she  said;  'Woe  unto  us  that  we  have 

sbmedl' 
*  J  eonld  not  speak. 

'"Bef(»e  the  windows  of  his  palace!'  she  con- 
tinned,  <at  mid-day,  in  face  of  heaven  and  of  all 
tbepec^ie.' 

" '  And  not  a  voice  to  plead  for  him,'  I  said ; 
'not  one  arm  lifted  to  rescue  ! ' 

^  *  Of  what  avail  ?  the  Ironsides  were  there,' 
she  replied  bitterly.  'They  girded  the  scaffold 
like  a  wall  of  brass.  They  would  not  suffer  the 
poor  people  to  come  near  enough  to  listen  to  a 
word  from  the  dying  lips  of  their  king.' 

''  My  eyes  met  hers. 

** '  The  Ironsides  were  there  ! '  it  was  all  I  could 
say  or  think.  For  before  me  rose  the  figure  of 
Roger  Drayton  on  horseback  amongst  his  men, 
stem  and  motionless,  his  soul  masked  in  iron 
more  rigid  than  his  armour,  not  suffering  the 
grief  and  pity  at  his  heart  to  relax  one  muscle  of 
the  ri^d  resolution  of  his  face. 

"And  between  him  and  me  for  ever  that 
scaffold  and  the  shrouded  corpse  of  the  martyred 
king! 


"  I  had,  as  it  were,  been  living  in  heaven  with 
her  who  was  at  rest  there ;  and  now  the  words 
came  to  me  with  a  terrible  desolation, '  I  am  no 
more  in  the  world,  hut  ikue  are  in  the  world* 
Around  her,  rest,  and  peace,  and  songs  of  joy. 
Around  me  crime  and  separation,  and  the  terrible 
necessity  to  resolve. 

''  Mistress  Dorothy  spoke  again,  and  her  voice 
trembled, — 

" '  This  is  no  longer  a  home  for  thee  or  for 
me,  dear  heart  I  feared  that  thy  joy  had  been 
sent  thee  to  arm  thee  for  some  uncommon  woe !' 

'' '  No  more  a  home  for  me,  indeed,'  I  said ; 
'  but  how  no  longer  for  thee  t' 

"'I  told  my  brother  long  since  that  if  ever 
this  crime  was  consummated,  and  neither  he  nor 
Boger  lifted  up  their  voices  against  it,  I  could 
not  sleep  another  night  under  his  roof,  lest  I 
should  seem  to  embrue  my  hands  in  sacred  blood. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  be  like  Pilate,  languidly  wash^ 
ing  our  hands  of  the  crime  we  or  ours  might  have 
averted.' 

"  '  But  whither  will  you  flee  ? '  I  said. 

" '  I  have  a  small  tenement  at  ELidderminster, 
where  godly  Mr.  Baxter  dwelleth,  a  man  who  is 
as  true  to  his  king  as  to  his  Qod.  There,  if  thou 
wilt,  shall  be  a  shelter  for  thee  and  me.  It 
will  be  no  palace,  but  the  best  I  have  shall  be 
thine ;  and  with  Mr.  Baxter's  mimstry  that  may 
suffice  us  both.' 

"The  generous  offer  touched  me;  but  I  felt 
that  my  father's  home  was  the  only  one- for  me, 
now  that  Roger's  way  and  mine  must  part  for 
ever. 

"  She  shook  her  head  when  I  said  sa 

" '  Thy  father  is  among  papists  and  idolaters,' 
she  replied.  'It  is  written,  ''He  that  loveth 
father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me." ' 

** '  If  my  father  is  in  a  place  of  peril,'  I  said, 
'  all  the  more  my  place  is  by  his  side.' 

"  She  was  silent  some  minutes  ;  her  eyes  cast 
down,  her  lips  set,  and  her  hands  grasping  each 
other. 

"  Then  she  looked  up,  and  said, — 

" '  Child,  thou  art  right  The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things.  I  thought  I  was  pleading  for 
Qod,  and  I  was  pleading  for  myself.  I  will  take 
thee  to  thy  refuge  in  France,  and  then  I  will  go 
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to  my  honse  alone.  Canst  thou  be  ready  by  to- 
morrow f  I  bave  vowed  never  to  sleep  nor  to 
break  bread  under  this  roof  agaia' 

<< '  The  sooner  the  better/  I  said  \  for  I  fielt 
as  if  nothing  but  the  overhanging  shadow  of  that 
dreadful  scaffold  could  strengthen  me  for  the 
sacrifica  I  dreaded  lest  time  might  make  the 
treason  against  the  king  sink  in  my  eyes  into  a 
mere  political  error,  and  my  own  departure  seem 
more  and  moi%  like  a  treason  against  those  to 
whom  I  owed  so  much,  and  whom  I  loved  so  well 

"  I  spent  the  night,  under  Mistress  Dorothy's 
direction,  in  packing  the  few  things  I  might  cany 
with  me. 

''In  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Drayton's  step 
was  first  heard  on  the  stairs,  Mistress  Dorothy 
went  out  and  followed  him  into  his  room  below. 
For  a  few  moments  they  were  alone;  then  I  heard 
her  step  re-ascending  the  stairs.  It  was  not  brisk, 
as  was  her  wont,  but  slow,  like  the  tread  of  an 
aged  person.  She  re-entered  the  chamber,  looking 
very  white. 

'^  <  It  is  settled,  child,'  she  said.  '  My  brother 
will  not  hinder  us.' 

''  She  would  not  be  present  at  the  family-prayer 
that  morning,  nor  at  breakfast,  true  to  her  vow. 

'^Immediately  afterwards,  Mr.  Drayton  re- 
quested an  interview  with  me  in  his  room. 

" '  My  child,'  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  'conscience  is  sacred.  Are  you  sure 
that  in  this  deed  you  are  obeying,  not  my  sister's 
conscience,  nor  even  your  mother's^  but  your 
own?' 

"  The  question  opened  a  labyrinth  I  could  not 
disentangle. 

"'  It  is  so  difficult  to  tell  what  is  our  own  and 
what  we  inherit,'  t  said.  '  My  mother  v>a»  my 
conscience,  and  I  believe  I  am  doings  what  she 
would  have  desired.  Politics  she  said  women 
must  leave  to  men.  But  loyalty  was  like  re- 
ligion or  affection.  To  the  king  every  subject  is 
personally  related  as  to  a  parent  or  to  God.  That 
is  what  she  believed  and  I  believe.  I  dare  not 
debate  with  mysel£  I  dare  not  reason  about 
what  I  feel  to  be  a  crime,  or  remain  with  those 
who  sanction  it  I  dare  not,  Mr.  Drayton,  trust 
myself  any  longer  to  all  that  tempts  me  to  stay.' 

"  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  once  or 
twice  with  hasty  steps. 


<<  <  Then,  my  child,'  he  said  at  Length,  '  neither 
dare  I  debate  with  thee  nor  hinder  thee.  I  have 
loved  thee  as  I  love  Olive,  and  hoped  to  have  a 
right  to  call  by  a  name  as  dear.  But  if  thou 
wilt  go,  Qod  forbid  I  should  make  my  house  a 
prison.  By  noon,  an  escort  shall  be  ready  to 
convey  thee  and  my  sister  to  the  coast' 

"  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  By  noon  we 
had  left  the  old  house.  By  the  morrow  we  were 
on  the  sea  on  our  way  to  France. 

"  In  the  dusk,  before  we  sailed,  a  boat  came  to 
the  ship's  side,  and  a  tall,  muffled  figure  sprang 
on  board.  Of  what  happened,  from  the  time  the 
vessel  began  to  toss  on  the  short  waves,  I  knew 
not  much,  buried  in  cushions  among  the  luggage. 
But  when  the  French  coast  was  within  reach,  and 
we  were  waiting  for  the  tide  to  enter  the  harbour 
of  Calais,  there  was  some  little  stir  about  a  boat 
putting  off  from  the  ship ;  and  as  I  lay  gazin|( 
towards  the  harbour,  I  saw  this  boat  struggle 
through  the  breakers  to  a  point  of  rock,  where 
one  of  the  crew  sprang  on  shore. 

"  The  next  morning  we  landed.  We  were  met 
by  the  keeper  of  a  hostelry,  who  courteously  told 
us  that  our  apartments  were  ready.  And  on  the 
morrow,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  after  breakfast, 
whilst  Mistress  Dorothy  had  gone  to  make  pre- 
paration for  our  journey,  there  was  a  clatter  of 
a  horse's  feet  in  the  court-yard,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  my  father  strode  into  the  room  and  bade 
me  welcome. 

^' '  But  by  what  miracle,  &ther,  couldst  tbou 
know  we  were  here,'  I  said;  as  soon  as  I  could 
speak  for  his  kisses  and  my  tears. 

"  '  Didst  thou  not  know  1  No  miracle ;  only 
Boger  Drayton  riding  through  the  night  to  tell  me.' 

"  It  wa3  Boger,  then,  who  had  crept  on  board  in 
the  dusk,  whose  boat  I  had  watched  struggling 
through  the  breakers  to  the  coast  And  I  dared 
not  trust  myself  to  ask  where  he  was  or  when  he 
would  depart! 

" '  A  brave  and  gallant  gentleman  he  is,'  said 
my  father ;  '  a  thousand  pities  such  should  leud 
their  swords  to  traitors.' 

"  Then  I  began  to  tell  him  of  all  Mr.  Drayton's 
•  goodness,  and  how  Mistress  Dorothy  had  under- 
taken the  voyage  in  her  motherly  care  of  me. 

"  At  that  moment  she  re-appeared,  and  my  father 
poured  out  his  thanks. 
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'*  But  she  was  very  reserved  and  grave. 

'*  <  Sir  Walter,'  she  sud,  at  last  '  Little  thanks 
I  deBorve  for  hringing  this  innoeent  lamb  hither. 
I  have  aeea  awful  things  to-day.  At  the  door  of 
1  church  I  saw  a  nmnber  of  firightful  images  in  a 
cage^  standing  in  painted  flames,  and  stretching 
oat  their  hands  through  the  bars,  begging  for 
mon^  to  bay  them  oat  of  torment.  And  while 
I  was  looking  on  this,  a  procession  of  boys  and 
men,  in  white  clothes,  passed  me,  bearing  aloft 
something  under  a  canopy,  and  wherever  it  came 
the  people  fell  on  their  knees  and  worshipped.  I 
asked  a  sober-looking  woman  what  it  was,  and 
as  far  as  I  coold  understand  she  said  it  was  ^  oar 
Lord."  They  thooght  they  were  carrying  Qod. 
I  had  heard  much  of  Papistry,  but  I  had  not 
thought  to  come  to  places  like  Gaza  and  Ashdod 
almost  within  sight  of  England.' 

^  <It  was  the  Host,  good  Mistress  Dorothy,'  re- 
plied my  &ther,  explanatorily ;  *  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment Dopbtless  there  is  superstition  in  their 
revoence.  But  I  must  not  forget  my  message 
from  yoar  nephew.  Eoger  Drayton  desires  to 
know  whether  you  will  be  ready  to  sail  under  his 
cue  to-night' 
*^Migfcress  Dorothy  gave  a  questioning  glance 

at  me,  and  hesitated. 
^* Let  OS  persuade  you,'  my  father  said,  'to 

tanj  awhile  with  us.' 

'"God  forbid.  Sir  Walter,'  she  replied,  'that  I 
should  tarry  a  night  longer  than  I  need,  among 
these  Philistines.  And  God  forgive  me,'  she 
added  solemnly,  '  for  bringing  this  lamb  of  the 
flock  among  them.' 

"  *  Must  I  th«i  tell  Mr.  Drayton  you  will  accom- 
pany hiinl' 

**  Mistress  Dorothy  hesitated  again. 

*"  It  is  a  sore  perplexity,'  she  said,  at  last,  '  to 
have  to  choose  between  this  land  of  idolaters  and 
the  company  of  those  who,  kith  and  kin  of  mine 
though  they  be,  have  embrued  their  hands  in 
sacred,  though  I  may  not  say  innocent  blood.' 

'' '  Had  Roger  Drayton  aught  to  do  with  that 
m<»istrous  iniquity  % '  my  father  exclaimed  fiercely. 

'^'Alas,  was  he  not  one  of  General  Cromwell's 
Ironndes  1 '  replied  Mistress  Dorothy.  '  The  heart 
of  youth  is  too  easily  misguided.' 

"'Ay/  said  my  father,  with  a  strong  Cavalier 
oath,  '  and  woe  to  those  who  misguided  them — 


the  quiet  and  sober  Presbyterians  and  Parliamen- 
tarians, who  made  a  breach  in  the  dykes,  and  now 
wonder  to  see  the  country  flooded  by  the  ocean.' 

^' Again  Mistress  Dorothy  had  to  lift  up  her 
voice  in  testimony;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Roger 
Drayton  entered.  The  three  chief  elements  of 
the  civil  war  were  comprised  in  the  little  English 
company  gathered  in  the  chamber  of  that  Calais 
hostelry. 

"  My  father,  sorely  irritated  by  what  he  con- 
sidered Mistress  Dorothy's  Puritanical  cant,  lost 
all  control  of  his  temper.  There  were  high  and 
fierce  words ;  and  bitter  epithets  were  freely  ex- 
changed. I  only  remember  that  in  the  end  Mis- 
tress Dorothy,  after  embracing  me  with  many  a 
warning  word,  decided  to  depart  With  Roger,  and 
that  throughout  it  all  Roger  said  not  one  intempe- 
rate or  uncourteous  word,  bitterly  as  my  father 
assailed  him  and  those  whose  honour  was  dear  to' 
him  as  his  own. 

"  When  Mistress  Dorothy  and  Roger  had  left, 
my  father,  after  some  rapid  pacings  of  the  room, 
and  some  severe  soliloquising  on  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, gradually  became  cooler,  and  then  his  cour- 
tesy returning,  he  said, — 

"*  Ungracious  return  I  have  made  for  their 
generous  kindness  to  you,  Lettice ;  stay,  and  make 
ready  for  the  journey,  while  I  go  and  see  if  I 
can  do  anjrthing  for  that  fiery  old  lady.  It  would 
disgrace  us  if  she  were  not  well-sped  on  her  home- 
w^  way.  And  I  know  the  outlandish  ways  of 
this  place  better  than  they  do.' 

« I  went  to  the  window,  saw  him  join  them, 
watched  them  cross  the  court,  and  then  sank  down 
in  a  chair  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  and 
was  weeping  vain  and  hopeless  tears  when  the 
door  of  the  room  opened  gently,  with  the  quiet 
words,  in  Roger's  voice, — 

"  •  My  aunt  left  her  mantle.' 

"  I  rose,  and  he  came  to  my  side. 

" '  I  had  not  meant  this,  Lettice,'  he  said,  '  yet 
you  need  not  have  fled  without  one  farewell. 
Your  convictions  are  as  sacred  to  me  as  yourself.' 

" '  I  knew  it,'  I  said,  scarcely  knowing  what  I 
said.     '  I  was  not  afraid  of  you,  but  of  myself.' 

"'Lettice,'  he  said,  'it  cannot  be  always  so. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  a  difference  can  sepa- 
rate us  for  ever.  I  must  hope.  I^  as  I  trust. 
General  Cromwell  saves  our  England  and  makes 
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her  noble  and  great  as  never  she  was  before,  say 
I  may  hope.* 

"  *  What  can  I  hopel*  I  said.  *  Can  I  believe 
a  thing  a  crime,  and  look  forward  to  not  always 
80  believing  it?  Right  and  wrong  are  right  and 
wrong  for  ever.' 

"  I  think  I  never  s^w  on  his  face  such  a  look 
as  then.  Beverence,  and  honour,  and  love,  and 
grief.  I  shall  never  see  such  a  look  on  any  face 
again.     But  he  only  said,  very  softly, — 

"  *  And  love  is  love  for  ever.* 

"  There  was  a  faltering  in  his  tone  which  made 
it  like  an  appeal,  and  I  answered, — 

« 'Forever!' 

'*  He  ^ming  my  hand  once  and  was  gone. 

*'  I  scarcely  know  if  after  all  I  should  not  have 


called  him  back,  but  for  the  memory  of  that 
look 

"  Better  to  be  separated  from  him  all  my  life 
than  to  be  dethroned  from  his  heart  by  one  waver- 
ing or  unworthy  thought  or  word.  Yet  even  that 
dread  scaffold  seems  sometimes  a  shadowy  ghost 
to  part  love  like  ours.  I  would  (at  times)  it  were 
some  plain,  homely  woman's  duty  that  separated  us 
instead.  Then  there  might  be  heart-breaking,  but 
scarcely  this  heavy  mist  of  perplexity  and  doubt 

<*  I  have  to  say  to  myself  again  and  again,  as 
if  the  words  were  a  spell, — 

*''It  is  not  politics  that  part  us,  but  right 
and  wrong ;  what  my  mother  would  surely  have 
deemed  a  monstrous  crima  And  dare  I  deem 
it  lessl*" 
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BT  THB  REV.   D.  B.  COE,  OF  THE  AMEBICAIT  BOARD. 


"  Son,  remember."— LcKK  zvL  92. 


[ANY  who  fully  believe  the  doctrine  of  future 
retributions,  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the 
continuity  of  our  existence.  They  look 
upon  death  as  a  sort  of  chemistry  which 
destroys  our  persooal  identity,  and  transforms  us  into 
beings  essentially  different  from  what  we  are  in  the 
present  hfe.  Thus  the  intimate  connection  between 
probation  and  retribution  is  practically  dissolved.  The 
doctrine  of  Aitnre  rewards  and  punishments  loses  its 
power,  unless  we  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  to  carry 
into  the  eternal  worid  the  same  souls,  with  all  their 
faculties,  which  we  possess  here.  This  truth  is  taught 
with  terrible  distinctness,  and  power  in  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  These  two  individuals  are 
followed— the  one  from  his  poverty  and  sufferings  to 
his  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom ;  the  other  from  his  lordly 
palace  and  sumptuous  fare  to  his  place  of  torment. 
The  latter,  though  occupied  with  his  present  agonies, 
still  remembers  the  past,  summoning  before  him  the 
scenes  of  his  earthly  career ;  and  Abraham  says  to  him, 
*'.Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life-time  receivedst 
thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things ;  but 
now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented." 

We  have  here  presented  for  our  consideration  the 
office  of  memory  in  the  retributions  of  the  future  world. 
Let  us  inquire — 

I.  Whether  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
memory  of  earthly  scenes  will  be  retained  in  eternity. 
The  text,  it  may  be  acknowledged,  is  a  parable,  and 
does  not  necessarily  refer  to  a  specific  case.  But  though 
our  Saviour  might  not  have  had  reference  to  a  particular 


individual,  yet  the  facts  themselves  must  be  real,  other- 
wise the  parable  teaches  a  falsehood.  To  represent  a 
lost  soul  as  recurring  to  the  events  of  its  earthly  exist- 
ence, when  lost  souls  have  no  such  power,  would  be  a 
flagrant  misrepresentation,  such  as  we  cannot  charge 
upon  our  Saviour. '  We  grant  that  this  is  not  a  historical 
narrative  of  a  ^ar^tcu2ar  individual  who  remembered, 
but  an  imaginary  case,  to  illustrate  the  general  truth, 
that  the  soul  in  a  future  world  does  remember. 

Indeed,  this  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  retribu- 
tion. The  soul  is  to  be  punished  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body;  and  unless  it  remember  those  deeds,  how 
can  it  know  for  what  it  is  punished  7  How  can  con- 
science, whose  stings  constitute  an  important  element 
in  this  punishment,  inflict  remorse  for  sins  which  are 
not  remembered  7  How  can  Qod  be  vindicated  for  the 
infliction  of  the  curse  of  his  law  7  How  can  every 
mouth  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  world  become  guU^ 
before  Qod,  as  the  result  of  unremembered  transgres- 
sions 7  The  nature  of  the  retribution,  and  the  end  of 
Qod's  government  in  it,  require  that  the  soul  should 
remember. 

Moreover,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  itself  teaches 
the  same  thing.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  part  of 
the  mind*s  knowledge  is  ever  lost  We  forget;  that  is, 
ideas  pass  from  our  thoughts,  and  are  lost  for  the  time; 
but  reflection,  and  association,  and  various  other  causes, 
can  bring  back  these  lost  possessions,  and  make  present 
to  our  thoughts  the  events  of  years  gone  by.  Go  to  the 
place  of  your  birth,  and  look  at  the  objects  that  were 
familiar  to  you  in  early  days,  and  the  scenes  and  events 
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cf  diildhood,  which  have  heen  gone  from  you  for  years, 
vill  oome  throngbg  ap  from  the  store-house  of  memory, 
and  you  will  almost  think  yourself  a  child  again.  The 
pdigt  is  not  for  ever  gone,  and  at  the  appropriate  signal 
it  can  all  be  summoned  before  us. 

And  is  there  any  evidence  that  death  will  break  this 
chain  of  memory  ?  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
write  upon  parchments ;  and  when  they  had  no  further 
Dse  for  what  was  written,  it  was  erased,  and  the  same 
soT&ce  was  covered  again.  8uch  a  parchment  was 
csUed  a  palimptat,  A  modem  process  has  been  dis- 
covered, by  which  the  first  impressions  on  the  palimpsest 
may  be  rendered  visible,  and  thus  records  that  were 
lost  for  ages  have  been  found.  Tbe  human  mind  is  a 
''palimpsest"  On  its  tablets  many  successive  impres- 
Bions  have  been  written.  The  early  ones  have  been 
erased  and  forgotten,  and  others  imprinted  in  their 
{ilaoe ;  bnt  the  spiritual  chemistry  of  the  Aiture  world 
will  bring  to  light  those  hidden  characters,  and  the  long 
lost  records  of  our  past  lives  will  be  recovered  and  re- 

Many  facts,  however,  might  be  adduced,  bearing 
npoD  this  position.    We  know  that,  in  some  cases,  as 
the  day  tabemade  tumbles  down,  the  mefnon/  seems 
to  be  qmdcened  with  a-  new  life.    Persons  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave  have  been  known  to  relate,  with 
wonderful  minuteness,  circumstances  which  occurred 
many  years  before,  and  had  been  long  forgotten.    Some- 
times they  have  even  used  a  lan^uagt  which  they  bad 
Veaned  in  ^hHdhood,  but  in  which  they  had  not  been 
akile  l6  converse  in  years.    A  Lutheran  clergyman  in 
PhDad£l[tiia  asserts,  that  he  has  often  heard  aged 
Germaos,  on  their  death-beds,  pray  in  the  German 
bogoage,  which  they  had  not  spoken  for  sixty  years. 
It  is  ako  related  by  persons  rescued  from  drowning, 
after  eonacionsness  bad  ceased,  that  during  the  few 
moments  of  their  consciousness  while  in  the  water, 
tbeir  whole  lives  seemed  to  rush  in  a  terrent  of  recol- 
lecti{Hi  through  their  minds.    These,  and  many  other 
faets  of  a  similar  character,  show  that  the  powers  of 
mind  do  not  partake  of  the  body's  decay,  and  they  dis- 
tinctly foreshadow  its  increased  activity  in  its  disem- 
bodied state.    Ai»d  what  is  there  in  death,  either  to 
impair  the  powers  of  the  mind  or  break  the  chain  of  its 
exercises?    Why  should  the  soul  be  more  affected  in 
iti  qnalities  by  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  body,  than 
bj  the  amputation  of  a  limb?     It  escapes  from  its 
prison,  and  changes  its  residence,  but  does  not  lose  its 
identity,  nor  surrender  its  powers.    It  will  anticipate 
the  future ;  it  will  be  conscious  of  the  present ;  it  will 
remember  the  past. 

XL  ITot  only  will  the  memory  exist  in  the  future 
world,  bat  it  will  probably  possess  far  greater  activity 
and  energy  than  in  the  present  life,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  recall  the  past  with  a  distinctness  and  vividness 
which  are  now  wholly  unknown. 

I  admit  that  we  are  now  going  beyond  the  domain  of 
certain  knowledge,  but  we  may  make  inferences  with 


considerable  certainty  from  facts  which  are  well  known 
It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  tbe  mind  will  acquire  new 
activity  by  its  emancipation  from  the  body;  that  when 
it  throws  off  this  mortal  ooil,  it  will  start  up  into  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  life ;  and  why  should  not  memory 
receive  a  new  impulse  as  well  as  the  other  powers? 
That  our  knowing  faculty  will  be  vastly  increased,  is 
expressly  asserted  in  the  Word  of  God.  Why  not,  then, 
the  remembering  faculty,  which  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  it  ? 

But  there  will  be  circumstances  connected  with  the 
lost  which  must  greatly  facilitate  the  remembering  of 
earthly  scenes.  There  will  be  nothing  to  divert  the 
mind  fr^m  the  view  and  study  of  the  gloomy  past.  The 
lost  soul  will  be  excluded  from  all  sodety  except  the 
society  of  those  as  solitary  and  wretebed  as  itself,  and 
shut  up  to  its  own  melancholy  reflections.  The  saved, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  actually  engaged  in 
ministries  of  good,  and  in  this  will  consist  no  small  part 
of  their  happiness.  But  the  lost  will  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  "  remember.**  They  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  as  shut  up  in  prison,  as  bound  in  chains. 
They  will  be  constrained  to  reflect— they  will  find  no 
other  employment.  There  will  be  nothing  to  turn  off 
the  mind  from  its  dismal  work  of  remembering.  There 
will  be  no  bargains  to  be  made — ^no  schemes  of  ambition 
to  be  formed— no  schemes  of  gaiety  and  mirth  to  drown 
his  thoughts  and  keep  them  from  straying  back  over 
the  past.  There  will  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  remember, 
and  the  memory  wUl  act  with  terrible  energy  and 
effect. 

You  know  what  reflection  does  for  a  guilty  soul  even 
in  this  world.  Peter  was  very  comfortable  for  a  while, 
after  denying  his  Master;  but  ^^when  he  thought 
thereon  he  wept."  Judas,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  re/tect, 
saw,  as  he  had  not  seen  it  before,  the  enormity  of  his 
sin  in  betraying  his  Master;  and  in  bitter  anguish  of 
soul  cast  down  the  price  of  the  Saviour's  blood,  and 
rushed  out  and  hanged  himself.  Herod  was  so  troubled 
by  the  remembrance  that  he  bad  murdered  John  the 
Baptist,  that  he  could  not  think  Christ  was  any  one  else 
than  his  murdered  victim  raised  from  the  grave.  This, 
said  he,  is  John  the  Baptist :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead. 
How  often  have  criminals  shown  no  uneasiness  in  con- 
sequence of  their  crimes,  till  they  come  to  reflect  in  the 
solitude  of  a  dungeon.  Then  they  remembered;  and 
every  thought  of  the  past  rolled,  as  in  billows  of  fire, 
through  their  souls.  Why  is  it  that  solitary  confine- 
ment, without  labour,  is  regarded  as  the  severest  form 
of  imprisonment  ?  It  is  because  the  lonely  victim  can 
find  nothing  to  do  but  to  remember.  And  this  in- 
cessant remembering  has  often  proved  more  thcT  the 
mind  could  bear,  and  reason  has  been  driven  from  her 
throne.  Philanthropists  have  protested  against  the 
cruelty  of  thus  compelling  tbe  criminal  continually  to 
remember. 

In  the  old  State  prison  in  Connecticut  this  form  of 
punishment  was  employed  as  the  extreme  of  severity. 
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There  was  an  apartment  of  the  prison  called  the  "  sound- 
ing-zoom/' which  was  roond— a  cavi^  dug  from  the 
solid  rock.  In  this  spherical  cell  the  refractory  convict 
was  chained  to  the  floor,  and  left  to  his  solitary  reflec- 
tions. This  treatment  was  always  successful.  The 
stoutest  heart  could  not  endure  it  long.  <'  Give  me 
something  to  do,"  he  would  say; ''  or,  at  least,  something 
to  look  at ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  give  me  a  cell  that  is 
not  roiud— one  that  has  some  inequality,  or  comer,  or 
crevice— Mm^Atn^  on  which  I  can  fix  my  aching  eye — 
Bomethingtooccupy  my  aching  thought**  Yet  this  was 
but  a  few  days,  and  much  of  this  time  was  spent  in 
sleep.  And  if  memozy  can  do  such  a  work  for  a  guilty 
soul  during  a  few  short  hours  of  reflection  in  an  earthly 
prison^  oh,  what  an  array  of  bitter,  appalling  thoughts 
will  it  summon  before  the  soul  during  its  endless  reflec* 
tions  in  the  prison  of  despair  \  There  will  be  time 
enough  there  to  spend  an  age  upon  each  particular  act 
of  lifiB.  There  will  be  no  variety,  no  objects  of  curiosity 
or  interest  to  divert  the  mind.  There  will  be  no  respite, 
no  sleep,  no  rest— nothing  but  mceuan^  tnttftue,  re- 
membirinff. 

But,  it  may  be  uiged,  the  condition  of  the  lost  soul 
is  not  represented  as  a  iolUary  one.  Will  not  the 
society  which  the  sinner  will  meet  in  the  etwnal  abode 
shield  him,  in  some  measure,  from  the  power  of  the 
remembered  past  ?  No  !  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
constantly  remind  him,  with  new  distinctness,  of  the 
scenes  of  his  probation.  He  will,  meet  in  the  world  of 
torment  those  whom  he  knew  on  earth,  and  whom  he 
encouraged  and  helped  on  in  the  road  to  death. 

When  the  exile,  who  has  been  driven  into  banishment 
for  crimes  committed  in  his  native  land,  meets  an  old 
accomplice  in  crime  whose  ruin  he  has  himself  assisted 
to  procure,  how  vividly  does  the  meeting  call  to  mind 
the  scenes  of  their  guilty  career,  mantling  the  cheek 
with  a  deeper  hue  of  shame,  and  piercing  the  soul  with 
sharper  stings  of  remorse !  Will  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  exile  from  Qod  and  heaven  encounters  the  com- 
panions of  his  godless  days— perhaps  the  victims  of  his 
own  sinful  conduct  or  example  ?  Must  not  the  meeting 
awaken  a  thousand  bitter  memories  of  this  wasted  pro- 
bation, and  open  new  vials  of  woe  upon  the  conscience- 
stricken  soul !  All  the  associations  of  the  world  of  the 
lost  will  be  the  agents  which  conscience  shall  employ  to 
carry  the  mind  back  to  earth,  and  to  echo  the  terrible 
words  of  Abraham  to  the  rich  mm^/Cwiember  /  re- 
metnber  / 

The  agency  of  the  devU^  by  whom  they  were  deceived 
and  allured  to  ruin,  will  greatly  quicken  the  memory 
of  the  lost,  and  supply  abundant  materials  to  exercise 
it  Now  he  would  have  men  forget  their  sins ;  wipe 
out  the  faintest  remembrance  of  them,  lest  they  should 
be  so  distressed  by  them  as  to  cry  to  God  for  mercy  and 
for  deliverance  firom  them.  But  in  the  world  to  come 
we  know  not  that  he  could  do  this  if  he  would,  and 
evidently  he  would  not  do  it  if  he  could.  For  he  is 
supremdy  malignant^  and  is  bent  on  making  bis  victims 


as  utterly  miserable  as.  he  can.  When  once  he  has 
made  sure  of  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape,  ha 
will  throw  off*  the  mask  of  innocence  and  kindness  which 
be  now  wears,  and  make  it  his  chief  delight  to  torment 
them.  To  this  dreadful  end  will  he  apply  all  the  art 
and  power  of  his  infernal  agen<gr.  He  will  see  that 
they  escape  no  bitter  reflection  or  agonizing  thought ; 
no  ingredient  in  their  cup  of  woe  will  be  wanting ;  and 
he  will  constrain  them  to  drink  that  cup  to  its  lowest 
dregs.  With  bitter  taunts  for  their  folly,  and  fiendish 
delight  in  their  woes,  he  will  point  them  to  the  wasted 
and  perverted  past— a  Saviour  refused— a  probation 
lost— a  heaven  despised— repeating,  though  with  a  fisur 
different  motive,  the  words  of  Abraham  to  the  rich 
xsaxi^RememJber  !  remember  ! 

The  process  of  judgment^  moreover,  will  greatly 
quicken  memory  and  furnish  the  mind  with  exhaasUess^ 
topics  of  reflection.  ''  God  shall  bring  every  work  into 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good 
or  whether  it  be  evil"  By  some  means,  we  know  not 
what,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  recall  all  the  scenes  and 
acts  and  even  the  thoughts  of  our  whole  lives ;  and  the 
terrible  array  will  be  as  distinct  before  our  eyes  as  the 
sun  in  heaven.  And  as  God  himself  summons  them 
before  us,  as  they  are  the  basia  of  judgment,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  final  sentence,  and  as  conscience  will 
stand  ready  to  bum  them  into  the  soul  unless  they  are 
washed  out  by  Jesus'  blood,  they  will  remain  for  ever 
in  distinct  remembrance.  But  it  is  proper  to  inquire,— 

III.  What  subjecti  wiU  probably  be  most  prcminetU 
in  the  re/^ctions  of  the  lo$t  eoul  f 

"  Remember,"  said  Abraham  to  the  rich  man, ''  that 
thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things^  ^ere, 
then.  Is  one  thing  which  the  lost  will  certainly  remember. 
They  will  remember  the  gifts  of  Providence,  for  which 
they  requited  their  Maker  with  ingratitude  and  re- 
bellion. 

My  bearer,  God  has  opened  his  hand,  and  strewed 
your  path  in  life  with  blessings.  The  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere that  heaves  your  breast,  the  healthftd  pulsations 
of  your  heart,  the  supply  of  your  unnumbered  daily 
wants,  the  shield  that  protects  your  slumbers  at  mid- 
night, the  friends  that  share  with  you  the  trials  and 
joys  of  life,  the  innumerable  blessings  with  which  your 
life  is  filled,  are  the  free  bounty  of  your  forgotten 
Father  in  heaven  ;  they  are  so  many  cords  thrown 
around  your  soul  to  draw  you  to  himself :  and  if  yon 
break  away  from  them  all,  afid  press  on  in  impenitence 
down  to  death  and  to  hell,  you  will  remember  these  ten 
thousand  kindnesses  of  the  Lord.^  The  remembrance 
of  the  amazing  ingratitude  of  your  conduct  in  re&isting 
all  these  mercies,  and  hardening  your  neck  in  rebellion 
against  the  generous  Giver,  will  follow  you  to  eternity, 
and  harrow  up  your  feelings  to  their  intensest  pitch. 
You  will  remember  distinctly  each  of  the  countless 
blessings  with  which  God  crowned  your  lives,  and 
gladdened  your  hearts  in  this  world  of  grace,  but  which 
were  forgotten  in  unthankfulness.    Yon  will  remember 
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ham  he  fed,  and  dotlied,  and  protected  you,  though 
joa  veie  so  onthaokful  and  diaobedient ;  how  he  held 
back  the  bolt  of  his  auger  from  your  bead,  and  per- 
mitted you  to  prosper  while  you  were  "  despulng  the 
riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffer* 
iQg,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance."  All  this,  and  the  ingratitude  it  in- 
volves,  and  which  you  would  giro  worlds  to  foiget,  you 
win  be  compelled  to  remember,  and  remember  for  ever. 

2.  Again,  you  will  doubtless  remember  the  spiritual 

pri9iUg€9  which  you  failed  to  improve.  .  Whatever  may 

be  your  present  estimate  of  these  privileges,  you  will 

fully  appreciate  them  when  they  are  for  ever  gone.    If 

you  shall  live  and  die  as  you  are,  impenitent,  you  will 

b^;in  to  consider  then  what  you  have  lost.    Tou  will 

ncount  the  days  now  passing  over  you,  bright  with  the 

piomises  of  mercy.  A  Saviour  "  wounded  for  your  trana- 

greasions,  bruised  for  your  iniquities,"  will  stand  before 

jwi,  and  you  will  remember  how  you  pierced  him  by 

your  sina.    You  will  remember  all  the  means  of  grace 

which  yoa  resisted — the  gradous  Spirit  who  strove  witli 

jw  till  you  griex^d  him  finally  away— the  ipinistry  of 

the  wordy  prodaiming  the  offers  of  life  in  your  ear, 

vhidi  earnest  entreaties  to  repent  you  disregarded. 

These  Sabbatha  will  return  to  you— not  as  available 

RsliUea  to  be  again  enjoyed,  but  the  ghosts  of  their 

nuudered  hours  will  throng  up  the  avenues  of  memory 

to  lay  their  accusations  at  your  feet  You  will  remember 

t]»  boose  of  prayer,  where  you  so  often  turned  your 

Wk  upon  joor  Maker,  and  the  memorials  of  your 

SavioQfilove.    You  will  remember  this  blessed  Bible, 

given  to  make  men  wise  unto. salvation,  the  dust  of 

vfacoe  unopened  lids  will  testify  against  you.    You  wiU 

raaeato  its  holy  truths,  once  your  rule  of  action  and 

joorgnidey  but  now  the  matter  of  your  accusation  and 

the  sentence  of  eternal  condemni^on.     You  will  re- 

loeatber  how  those  influences  followed  you  up,  step  after 

step,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  year  after  year— from 

the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  to  the  dose  of  life— and  how 

ynu  steadily,  perseveringly,  and  stubbornly  resisted  them 

dl— fighting  your  way  through  a  thick  array  of  wam- 

iogs,  entreaties,  prayers,  tears,  nay,  through  the  Uood 

cf  atonement,  and  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  down  to 

tternal  death. 

3.  There  is  another  dass  of  means  by  which  Qod  is 
ttriring  to  win  sinners  to  his  service  and  love :  I  mean 
bis  Paternal  duutisemenU,  Many  are  subdued  and 
ttred  by  the  hand  of  affliction  upon  whom  all  other 
mesos  have  been  tried  in  vain. 

My  hearers,  why  is  it  that  Gk)d  has  so  often  stepped 
between  yoa  and  the  object  of  your  earthly  desire  ? 
Why  baa  be  so  often  disappointed  your  plans,  and 
bissted  your  hopes,  and  stripped  you  of  worldly  good  ? 
Why  haa  he  constrained  you  so  often  to  see  and  to  feel 
the  utter  emptiness  and  vanity  of  all  things  earthly,  and 
to  sigh  in  your  soul  over  the  blight  and  miseiy  of  this 
anfol  state  of  being  ?  It  is  that  he  might  withdraw 
yi'ur  affections  from  earth  and  centre  them  on  heaven 
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— redaim  you  firom  the  ways  of  sin,  and  establish  you 
in  obedience.  This  is  the  design  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  all  God^s  chastisements ;  and  this  would  be 
their  invariable  effect,  through  the  blessing  of  his.  grace, 
if  they  were  not  resisted  and  perverted.  You  may  not 
see  this  now ;  sin  may  shut  this  truth  out  of  sight ;  but 
the  day  will  come  when  the  daricness  will  vanish,  and 
you  will  remember  all  the  scenes  of  your  earthly  suffer- 
ing and  disappointment  with  a  perfect  recollection. 
Memory,  from  the  remotest  future,  will  wander  back  to 
this  probationary  world,  and  recount  not  only  every 
mercy  of  Otod,  but  every  dealing  of  his  paternal  faith- 
fulness with  his  wayward  child,  and  your  insensibility 
and  incorrigibleness  under  the  disdpline. 

Call  up  to-day  some  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  past. 
Let  recollection  bring  back  the  time  when,  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  Gk)d,  you  found  yourself  prostrate  and  help- 
less on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Then  an  opening  grave,  a 
proffered  heaven,  a  threatened  hell,  a  despised  yet  in- 
finitdy-needed  Saviour,  seized  upon  your  thoughts  and 
constrained  reflection  and  prayer,  and  you  resolved, 
under  the  pressure  of  these  then  felt  truths,  to  devote 
your  remaining  days  to  the  service  of  God,  should  he  in 
mercy  spare  and  raise  you  up.  But  you  forgot  it  all— 
your  sickness  and  your  vows— as  soon  as  you  recovered ; 
but  those  broken  vows,  made  to  God  in  that  solemn 
hour,  though  hidden,  are  not  effaced  firom  the  tablets  of 
your  souL  Like  characters  written  with  invisible  ink, 
and  which  are  brought  out  by  exposure  to  heat,  so  will 
they  be  revealed  by  the  fires  of  the  final  day ;  and  they 
will  be  remembered  while  eternity  endures. 

Think  again.  God  has  taken  from  you  dierished 
friends,  from  whose  dying  lips,  firom  whose  opening 
graves,  you  have  heard  the  warning,  *'  Prepare  to  meet 
thy  God ! "  For  a  time  the  impression  of  that  solemn 
death-scene  lingered  in  your  mind  and  restrained  your 
conduct,  but  at  length  you  effaced  it  all,  and  now  think, 
perhaps,  that  the  unpleasant  reflections  which  it  once 
suggested  will  never  more  revisit  your  heart.  But  be 
not  deceived.  That  scene,  with  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, is  engraved  on  your  spiritual  being  in  charac- 
ters of  immortality ;  and  memory  will  one  day  revive  it, 
and  confront  you  with  the  unwdcome  record, -and  no 
hand  will  ever  be  able  to  efface  it,  no  voice  command  it 
away.  Transfixed  in  mute  astonishment  and  despaur, 
the  soul  will  look  upon,  and  read  and  ponder  the  pages 
of  a  past  and  almost  foigotten  experience,  as  memory 
reproduces  them,  one  after  another,  and  holds  them  up 
before  the  mind. 

Sinners  will  remember  in  eternity  iltt  evil  infittence 
which  they  exerted  while  on  earth,  and  all  the  fatal 
consequences  of  it.  The  wretched  man  alluded  to  in 
the  text,  when  he  found  there  was  no  relief  to  be  had 
for  himself,  entreated  that  his  "  five  brethren,"  whom 
he  had  left  behind,  might  be  warned,  kst  they  also 
should  come  to  the  same  place  of  torment  Was  this 
request  the  dictate  of  benevolence  towards  his  brethren  ? 
Not  at  all ;  there  is  no  benevolence  in  helL    There  can 
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be  no  natural  affection.  Every  being  is  perfectly  BcAfiah 
and  perfectly  hateful  There  is  no  pity  felt  there  for 
sinners  on  earth ;  no  desires  cherished  in  the  bosom  of 
the  lost  for  their  salvation  and  happiness.  The  devil 
would  make  every  creature  as  wicked  and  as  miserable 
isa  himself ;  and  this  doubtless  is  the  spirit  of  that 
entire  world  of  total  and  unrestrained  depravity.  But 
there  is  remorse  in  hell,  and  this  will  account  for  this 
seemingly  strange  request  This  despairing  and  tor- 
mented man  remembered  the  influence  he  had  exerted 
over  those  five  brethren ;  his  conscience  already  accused 
him  in  their  name.  He  dreaded  the  thought  of  bong 
confronted  with  them  face  to  face  in  that  world  of  tor- 
ment He  knew  well  that  their  presence  would  torture 
him  eternally  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  an 
accomplice  in  their  guilt  and  ruin,  perhaps  their  cor- 
rupter and  destroyer ;  and,  if  possible,  he  would  escape 
this  additional  pang;  he  could  not  endure  their  hitter 
reproaches.  And  no  doubt  the  remembamce  of  the 
ruin  which  they  have  brought  upcm  others,  eaoses  the 
keenest  and  most  excruciating  pang  felt  in  the  world  of 
torment  Few  go  there  alone.  Few  can  look  around 
them  there  and  not  see  8<Mne  doomed  spirit  reproaching 
them  with  its  ruin. 

My  unconverted  hearer,  have  not  some  of  your  com- 
panions gone  before  you  into  eternity,  and  gone  un- 
prepared? They  doubUess  lememb^  their  ungodly 
example  in  this  life,  and  their  evil  influence  over  you, 
and,  if  they  could,  would  prevent  your  following  them 
to  their  dismal  abode.  Perhaps  they  are  even  now 
begging  that  some  messenger  may  be  sent  to  warn  you 
of  your  approaching  doom,  and  to  entreat  you  not  to 
come  to  that  place  of  torment  But  soon,  if  you  repent 
not,  you  will  be  with  them,  and  like  them ;  and,  like 
the  rich  man,  you  will  remember  what  you  have  done 
for  the  ruin  of  others-^that  you  lent  your  example  and 
influence  to  the  enemy  of  your  souls. 

Are  you  a  parent  ?  Qod  has  committed  to  your  care 
the  souls  of  those  whom  you  love  as  your  own  li&,  and 
bidden  you  to  train  them  to  virtue,  to  piety,  and  heaven. 
But  by  your  example,  the  meet  powerful  of  all  jnfluences 
upon  their  minds,  you  are  training  them  up  for  sm,  and 
impenitence,  and  perdltioa  And  if  they  shall  follow 
yon  in  your  footsteps  down  to  death,  as  they  are  likely 
to  do,  yon  will  remember  your  agenqr  in  their  ruin. 
You  will  remember  that^  bad  you  taught  them  and 
lived  before  them  as  you  ought,  they  might  have  been 
with  you,  adoring  spirits  before  the  throne,  instead  of 
hopeless  outcasts  and  exiles.  Oh,  what  a  fiact  for  a 
parent  to  remember  through  eternity !  What  remorse 
and  anguish  will  it  for  ever  awaken ! 

But  you  sustain  other  relations  in  which  you  are 
exerting  the  same  kind  of  influence  over  other  minda 
This  influence,  unseen^  it  may  be,  now,  will  be  revealed 
in  the  light  of  eternity,  and  as  its  fruit,  many  of  those 
whom  you  loved  in  life  may  be  shaiers  of  your  eternal 
prison.  A  husband  or  wife,  a  brother  or  sister,  a  friend 
or  associate,  may  there  reproach  you  as  the  instrument 


of  theur  eternal  undoing,  pointing  you  to  the  very  temp- 
tation by  which  you  ensnared  them,  to  the  laugh  or 
sneer  by  which  you  banished  their  'serious  thoughts,  and 
led  them  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  whole  life 
of  sin  and  impenitence  which  you  lived  before  them. 
Ah,  you  will  remember  it  all ;  and  bitter  indeed  will  be 
the  reflection— bitter  enoughy  with  no  other  agents  of 
misery,  to  overwhelm  the  soul  with  remorse  and  anguish. 
What,  then,  with  all  its  other  bitter  ingredients,  must 
be  the  sinnor's  cnp  of  final  woe ! 

But  we  will  pursue  these  thoughts  no  fiuther.  I 
have  endeavoured,  in  what  I  have  said,  not  to  rely  upon 
conjecture,  but  to  keep  within  the  range  of  Scripture 
teaching,  and  legitimate  inference  from  it  These 
views,  we  know,  are  not  pleasing  and  grateftd  to  un- 
renewed hearts ;  but  if  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
facU  of  the  case,  they  are  of  immense  importance ;  and 
every  unconverted  soul. should  strive  to  reaKze  now, 
what,  unless  he  speedily  rq^ent,  he  must  realize  when 
it  is  too  late  to  find  relief. 

Imagine,  then,  the  change  already  past,  which  may 
pass  upon  you  at  any  hour;  imagine  yourself  engaged 
in  the  reflections  I  have  been  describing.  The  affiuxs 
of  earth  are  all  over,  and  you  are  reviewing  them  from 
your  abode  in  eternity.  A  voice  from  the  bright  worid 
above,  which  you  can  see,  but  cannot  enter,  says  to  you, 
''Son,  remember;"  and  all  the  scenes  of  probation 
start  up  before  you,  as  witnesses  to  the  justice  of  your 
doom,  and  in  the  words  of  inspnation,  thou  mourn  at 
last,  when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body  are  consumed,  and 
say,  ''How  have  I  hated  instruction,  and  my  heart- 
despised  reproof !  **  There  are  the  golden  opportunities 
I  wasted,' and  the  countless  gifts  of  my  Father's  good- 
ness whi6h  I  abused.  There  is  the  long,  dark,  terrible 
catatogne  of  my  sins,  which  must  witness  against  me- 
for  ever.  There  is  the  heaven  I  might  have  gained. 
There  is  the  glorious  Saviour,  in  whose  presence  X 
might  have  spent  my  eternity.  There  is  the  vacant 
seat  I  might  have  occupied,  the  untuned  harp  I  might 
have  strung.  But  here  I  am  in  hell!  the  place  or 
which  I  so  often  heard,  but  to  which  I  never  for  a. 
moment  meant  to  come.  Yet  here  I  am  at  last,  a  hope- 
less, accursed,  despairing  exile  from  all  good— the  enemy 
of  my  Qod,  the  victim  of  my  own  impenitence,  the  mur- 
derer of  my  own  soul-— lost !  for  ever  lost !  Oh,  that 
the  humblest  saint  in  heaven  might  bring  me  but  one- 
drop  of  water,  to  cool  my  burning  tongue. 

My  unconverted  hearer,  are  these  pictures  real  or 
not  ?  They  are  as  certainly  real  and  true  as  that  the 
Word  of  God  i&  real  and  true ;  and  being  so,  your  soul 
is  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  Nothing  but  the  slender 
thread  of  life  holds  you  one  moment  from  the  worid  of 
torment  Let  that  thread  be  cut,  and  all  this  will  be- 
come a  terrible  reality  to  you  in  a  single  hour. 

I  forewarn  you  of  it  now,  while  you  can  escape ;  and 
I  implore  you  to  heed  the  warning,  and  take  refiige  in 
Christ  Go  to  him  in  penitence  and  contrition—go  as 
a  perishing  sinner— go  at  once,  and  you  are  safe. 
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!*,  as  we  must  beUeTe,  the  Txactarian  move- 

loent  in  the  Church  of  England  has  exer- 

dsed  and  is  exercising  a  most  deleterioos 

influence  upon  that  Church,  it  would  be 

nothing  leas  than  a  plftying  fast  and  loose  with  the 

troth  to  speak  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Pus^  as  an  essentially 

beneficent  one;    There  are  few  men  who^  with  such 

good  intentions^  hare  in  their  day  done  so  much  real 

eriL   At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  for 

anyone  of  oirdinaiy  candour  to  read  his* ''Eirenicon'' 

vithont  feeling  drawn  to  him  perBonally  as  an  honest, 

bon^le-nDindedy.aQd  devout  man.    How  different,  fi>r 

enm];^i8  this  lampoage  firom  that  which  too  many 

others  !iKf9  allowed  thentaelves  to  use  when  speaking  of 

tbe  Hme  class :  *'  Ever  since  I  knew  them,  I  have  loved 

those  who  are  caQed  'Evangelicals.'    I  loved  them 

becnse  they  loved  our  Lord.    Iloved  them  for  their 

zEsl  for  souls.    I  often  thought  them  narrow,  yet  I  was 

often  drawn  to  individuals  among  them  more  than  to 

<4bta  who  held  truths  in  common  with  myftelf."    And 

altboQgli,  as  it  appears  to  us,  his  views  of  the  possibility 

d  a  ooporate  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not 

<9l|  Utopian  in  themselves,  but  indicative  idsd  of  a  state 

•Inind  wfaidi  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  there  is  in  the 

^loBgiii^  to  which  he  gives  expression  for  the  healing 

d  ftelasaehea  of  Cod's  house  the  unmistakable  mam- 

ftstikiisaf  tiie  setf-same  spirit  whicli  seems  now  to  be 

taktDg  poneemon  of  earnest  minds  all  over  Christendom 

-the  ^isit  at  love  and  unity—the  desire  to  see  the 

SiTiooz'sFtayer  for  his  Churoih  speedily  answered.  ''Is 

there  to  be  no  issue  to  the  present  division  of  Chris- 

tendsm  7"  he  aaks^  "  Is  disunion  to  be  the  nonnal state 

of  the  Chnivii,  for  which  we  all  pray  that  Ckxl  would 

give  her  uaity,  peace,  and  concord  ?    GM  forlnd !    I 

hsn  never  expected  to  see  that  eztemai  unity  by  inter- 

eoomramim  leetored  in  my  own  day,  but  I  have  f(dt  it 

to  be  an  end  to  be  wished  for  and  prayed  for.  ...And 

now  Cod  aeeoi  again  to  be  awakening  the  yearhing  to 

be  vinhly  one ;  ttid  he,  who  alone^-the  Author  of  Peace 

and  the  Loirer  of  Coooord-Hnust  have  put  it  itto  men's 

niiods  to  pray  for  the  unity  of  Ohi9Btend<«n,  win,  in  his 

time,  we  trasti  fsUU  the  prayer  which  he  himself  has 

taoi^'* 

The  niMS  ofcjeet  <^  Br.  Pussy's  book,  as  is  well  known, 
ia  to  aheir  the  poei&bility  of  thtse  Churches  whidi  are 
under  tiie  gofsmment  of  a  regular  Episcopate  comhsg 
to  terma  tmumg  themselves,  ind  ooinbming  to  form  one 
great  CMIiofic  eommunify.  He  quotes  with  high  satift- 
&ctioa  the  opiniofi  of  Count  de  Maistre,  that  the  Church 
d  "gMgjwi  ooeapieB  a  centnd  position  between  the 
LatoaQnin^  on  the  toe  side,  and  the!  Greek  Church  on 
the  other,  and  leaembles  one'of  thos^mediatory  chemicals 
vhidi  are  capable  of  uniting  togedier  elements  which 


are  in  their  own  nature  "  inassociable ;"  and  pursuing 
this  idea,  he,  as  a  member  of  that  Church,  enters  into 
an  ehiborate  system  of  "expUmations,*'  by  way  of  show- 
ing that  the  three  Creeds  are  by  no  means  irreconcilable. 
Much  learning  is  expended  in  this  endeavour,  and  much 
intwestmg  information  ie  incidentally  furnished  on  a 
variety  of  matters ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
the  true  character  of  l^e  Church  of  Rome  is  exhibited 
in  a  way  which  not  only  makes  the  idea  of  reunion  with 
it,  on  the  part  of  any  Protestant  community,  seem  in 
the  last  degree  preposterous,  but  renders  this  very 
volume  the  vehicle  of  the  most  damaging  attack  on 
modem  Popery  which  has  sppeared  in  recent  times. 
Br.  Posey  may  think  and  call  his  work  an  "  Eirenicon," 
but  few  Papists,  we  should  imagine,  wiUbe  forward  to 
welcome  it  as  such. 

Most  people  are  now  familiar  with  the  distinction 
which  R(»nanists  themselves  are  accustomed  to  draw, 
when  it  suits  them,  between  the  written  Creed  of  Rome 
and  its  practical  system^between  what  has  been 
formaDy  declared  to  be  <2;  Jlde,  and  what  exists  in  a 
fluid  state  as  a  part  only  ci  the  popular  beliefl  This 
distinction  has  often  been  turned  to  excellent  account 
by  controversialists.  In  point  of  foot,  that  which  tells 
most  powerfiilly  upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers,  and 
which  is  universally  coimtenanced  and  used  by  the 
priests  on  that  aooount,  is  Popery,  whether  there  is 
express  written  anUiority  for  it  or  no ;  but  nothing  is 
commoner  than  for  the  Papist,  in  defending  his  system,, 
to  shift  his  ground,  and,  abandoning  what  he  calk- 
popular  abuses  to  theur  &te,  to  fell  back  upon  those 
iimer  entrenchments  which  have  been  more  carefully 
raised,  and  which  are  better  fitted  to  bear  the  light,  if 
not  of  Soripture,  yet  of  reason  and  common  sense.  It 
is  on  this  double  aspect  of  Popeiy,  that  the  ailment 
of  Dr.  Pus^  turns.  He  goes  back  to  tlic  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  to  tlie  catechism  of  that 
council,  and,  shutting  his  eyes  for  the  moment  to  all  the 
more  modem  developments  of  the  system,  lie  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  differences  existing  between  the  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  authoritative  dogmas 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  more  yerbal  than  vital. 
And  it  is  wonderfhl  how  much  of  apparent  accord  his 
ingenuity  succeeds  in  establishing.  Thus,  in  reference 
to  the  Sacraments,  he  holds  that  although  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist  have  a  special  dignity,  and  are  justly 
called  "  the  Sacraments,"  yet  the  English  Church  has 
not  excluded  other  appointments  of  God  from  being  in 
some  i9ay  sacraments  or  "  visible  signs  of  an  invisible 
grace ;"  and  hence  he  does  not  despair  of  the  twa 
Churches  coming  to  some  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  these  sacred  services.  And  as  to  their  sig- 
nificance, he  is  satisfied  that  the  opposition  which  now 
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exists  is  the  result  of  a  misapprehension.  ''  My  own 
oonTiction/'  says  he, "  is,  that  our  articles  deny  Tran- 
substantiation  in  one  sense,  and  that  the  Roman  Church, 
according  to  the  explanation  of  the  catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  affirms  it  in  another."  Then,  in  regard 
to  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church,  he  pleads  that  the 
sound  men  in  his  oommunion  hold  substantially  the 
same  opinions  as  the  sound  men  under  the  Papacy. 
He  does  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  nor 
does  he  hesitate  to  affirm  that  eren  general  councils 
may  err,  but  "the  Church  of  En^^d,  equally  with 
Bossuet,  maintains  that  which  has  been  reoeived  by  the 
whole  Church  to  be  certainly  true  ;*'  and  meeting  on 
tbid  common  ground,  he  belieres  it  to  be  not  impossible 
to  arrange  on  this  point  also  terms  of  agreement 

Such  is  a  sample  of  his  method,  and  since  it  is  well 
known  that  ingenious  Papists,  in  their  conversations 
with  silly  Protestants,  can  always  so  explain  their 
principles  as  to  make  them  look  innocent  if  not  positively 
cpmmendable,  his  proposal  to  negotiate  with  a  view  to 
union  would  not  perhaps  appear  so  very  absurd  if  he 
and  the  controversialists  were  alone  left  to  settle  upon 
the  opnditions.    In  fact,  he  shows  that  at  one  time— in 
the  beginning  of  last  oentury^informal  negotiations 
did  proceed  so  &r  as  to.  put  the  possibility  of  a  friendly 
alliance  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt    A  strong  desire 
for  union  with  the  Chnrdi  of  England  sprang  up  among 
several  doctors  of  the  SorbQune,  and  this  desire  being 
communicated  to  Archbishop  Wake,  an  interesting 
correspondence  began,  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  gives  a  full 
accoimt    From  the  letters  written  at  that  time  by  Du 
Pin,  who  conducted  the  n^tiations  on  the  Popish 
side,  we  learn  that  the  liberal  members  of  the  Qallican 
Church  did  not  find  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
union  even  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.    He  (Du  Pin) 
was  convinced  that  the  two  Churches  were  not  so  far 
apart  as  to  preclude  re-union— that  there  were  many 
articles  upon  which  they  were  agreed— that  others  re- 
lated to  discipline  only,  and  in  regard  to  them  there 
could  be  no  dispute  on  either  side— and  that  with  respect 
to  the  other  articles,  few  in  number,  "  upon  mutual 
explanation  the  two  parties  might  agree."    As  to  the 
explanations  suggested,  a  specimen  or  two  will  sufficiently 
indicate  their  nature :  "On  the  XIV.  Article,  Du  Pin 
explained  away  the  offensive  sense  of  the  term  '  works 
of  supererogation,*  was  willing  to  drop  the  term,  and 
only  wished  the  distinction  to  be  maintained  between 
*  works,  of  strict  precept  *  and  those  which  were  of 
'  counsel '  only."    «  On  the  XXVIII.  Article,  Du  Pin 
was  willing  to  omit  the  word  'transnbstantiation'  and 
to  substitute  < changed.'"     "On  Article  XXXII.,  he 
himself  advocated  the  Celibaf^  of  the  Cleigy,  but  allowed 
of  their  marriage  when  not  prohUnUd  hy  the  Iowa  of  the 
Chwreh:*    "On  XXXYL,  since  he  allows  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  union,  the  English  deigy  might,  remain  in 
their  benefices  '  either  of  right  or  of  the  indulgence  of 
the  Church,'  he  must  have  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
our  ordinations,  since^  of  course^  no  indulgence  of  the 


Church  could  make  that  valid  which  is  inrtdid,"  And 
once  more,  in  reference  to  the  Pope,  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  wrote  to  his  Romish  correspondent  in  these 
remarkable  terms :  "  Tlie  honour  which  you  give  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff  differs  so  little,  I  deem,  from  that  which 
our  sounder  theologians  readily  grant  him,  that,  on  this 
point,  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult,  on  either  side, 
either  to  agree  altogether  in  the  same  opinion,  or 
mutually  to  bear  with  a  dissent  of  no  moment" 

"Du  Pin's  decease,"  says  Dr.  Posey,  "  the  change 
of  political  relations,  the  ascendency  of  the  Jesuits, 
quenched  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  union.  But 
Du  Pin's  work  of  charity  was  like  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,  to  be  foimd  after  many  days."  And  he  is  full 
of  hope  that  now  the  happy  consummation  which  was 
then  vainly  aimed  at  is  rapidly  approaching. 

Now,  if  Dr.  Pusey  had  confined  himself  to  this  line 
of  argument,  and  if,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  what  Popery 
mtffht  be,  he  had  resolutely  shut  his  eyes  to  all  the 
evidence  which  presses  itself  on  our  attention,  dedaring 
what  Popery  is,  he  would  probably  have  written  a  book 
that  was  fitted  to  exercise  a  most  unwholesome  influ- 
ence on  many  of  his  own  weaker-minded  followers. 
But  the  Work  carries  with  it  its  own  antidote.  No- 
where else  has  the  charge  of  idolatry,  which  has  been 
so  often  brought  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  been  so 
terribly  and  condosively  substantiated. 

If  the  following  had  been  ^tten  by  some  controver- 
sialist, whose  information  about  Romish  teaclung  had 
been  gotten  second-hand,  and  whose  hatred  to  Popery 
was  inspired  in  a  great  degree  by  political  partizanship, 
we  might  have  recdved  it  with  some  hesitation  as  pro- 
bably exaggerated.    But  the  writer  is  Dr.  Posey,  whose 
life-long  admiration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  hsa  been 
notorious,  and  who  would  nndoobtedly  far  rather  cast  a 
veil  over  her  faults  and  fidlings  than  magnify  or  unduly 
expose  them;  and  such  being  the  chaiacter  of  the  wit- 
niss,  we  must  accept  the  description  as  a  strictly  correct 
and  fkithfiil  account  of  the  state  of  things  within  that 
communion,  on  which  the  Traetarians  are  now  casting 
wistful  eyes.    "  It  is  taoght  hi  authorised  books,**  says 
he,  "  thi^ '  it  is  morally  impossible  for  those  to  be  saved 
who  neglect  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin;'  that 
'  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  graces  should  pass  through 
her  hands;'  that  'no  creatnre  obtained  any  grace  from 
Ck)d  save  according  to  the  dispensation  of  his  Holy 
Mother;'  that  Jesus  has,  in  fiust,  said,  'no  one  shall  be 
partaker  of  my  blood,  unless  through  the  intercession 
of  my  mother;'  that '  we  can  only  hope  to  obtain  per- 
severance through  her;'  that  'Qod  granted  all  the 
pardons  in  the  Old  Tesfaunetot  absolutdy  for  the  lerer- 
ence  and  love  of  this  Blessed  Yiigin;'  that  'our 
salv>tion  is  in  her  hand;'  that  'it  is  impossible  for 
any  to  be  asved  who  turns  away  from  her,  or  is  disre- 
garded by  hef*— or  to  be  lost>  who  tnms  to  her,  or  is 
regarded  by  her;'  that  'when  the  justice  of  God  saves 
not,  the  infinite  mttcy  of  Mary  saves  by  her  inter- 
cession;' U»t  Qod  is '  subject  to  ^  command  of  Mary;* 
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thai '  Qod  has  resigned  into  her  bands  (if  one  might 
say  so)  hia  onmipote&ce  in  the  sphere  of  grace;'  that 
'  it  is  safer  to  seek  salvation  through  her  than  directly 
from  JesQs.'"  From  the  plain  sense  of  these  blas- 
pbemona  statements  there  is  no  escaping.  Mary  is 
Tirtoally  exalted  to  a  pLioe  in  the  Godhead,  and  the 
sslvalioQ  of  sinners  is  made  to  depend  fisr  more  directly 
upon  her  than  upon  Jesns  Christ  Nor  can  it  be  pled 
that  this  Maiiolatry  is  only  a  part  of  the  practical 
system  of  the  Chnrch  of  Bome.  Br.  Posey  shows  in 
the  most  convincing  manner  that,  since  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
as  a  portion  of  the  faith,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  has 
become  an  essential  element  in  the  Bomish  oiganiza- 
Uon. 

Indeed,  no  one  who  reads  ''  Eirenicon"  can  &il  to 
be  strack  with  the  eztrsordinaiy  light  thrown  by  Dr. 
Posey  on  the  history  of  the  proclamation  of  that  new 
Papal  dogma.    It  would  appear  that  its  exaltation  to 
its  present  place  in  the  Creed  was  not  agreed  upon 
without  much  deliberation.    The  Pope  did  not  act  at 
once  on  hia  own  responsibility,  but  sent  firrt  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  his  bishops  throughout  the  world. 
These  opinions  have  been  published.    As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  fovonr- 
able,  for  it  was  quite  well  unden^tood  on  which  side  a 
judgment  was  wanted^-thoogh  even,  in  spite  of  the 
nototioua  bias,  a  few  distinguished  men,  and  among  the 
Rit  the  Axchbishop.of  Paris,  expressed  themselves  in  a 
asBser  decidedly  hostile  to  the  proposal    But  to  us 
the  salable  thing  in  connection  with  these  returns  Lb 
tfaii,  tbst  many  gave  an  ardent  support  to  the  motion 
in  knar  of  the  immaculate  conception,  in  the  belief 
t&st  the  fresh  homage  thus  offered  to  Mary  would  avail 
fot  the  moie  effectual  suppression  of  heresy!    This 
view  was  adopted,  in  particular,  by  the  Irish  bishops, 
vfao^  in  sending  in  their  cordial  and  unanimous  assent, 
laid:  ^' The  Mother  of  Mercy  will  arise,  when  she  shall 
ondostand  that  her  glory  is  at  our  hevts,  and  stretch- 
iqg  frarth  the  right  hand  of  her  might,  amid  the  most 
dire  storms  and  tempests  wherewith  we  are  tossed,  she 
will  lead  us  to  the  port  of  safety;  she  will  arise  and 
QttflHy  destroy  all  heresies,  which,  to  the  detriment  of 
oar  fittth,  cany  their  inroads  boldly  and  with  impunity.'* 
It  woold  thus  seem,  then,  that  the  proposal  to  adopt  a 
new  artide  of  fsith  was  prompted  so  far  by  a  feeling  of 
alarm.    The  Ghnich  of  Bome  beheld  the  spread  on 
every  hand  oi  heresies  which  she  felt  herself  powerless 
to  overcome,  and  she  became  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
resortiqg  to  extraordinary  measures  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencj.    She  might  have  looked  to  Qod,  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Christy  to  the  influences  of  the  Spurit,  and,  in 
dqwndence  on  divine  aid,  might  have  betaken  herself 
to  pimjer.    But  to  none  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the 
Trinitgr  did  she  turn.  She  looked  to  Maxy,  and,  placing 
aU  hqpe  of  deliTerance  in  her,  she  sought  to  propitiate 
her,  to  begin  with,  by  dedariag  her  to  have  been  bom 
witlioat  ain!    It  is  not^  then,  the  doctrine  considered 


by  Itself  alone  which  is  significant  as  to  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  Church  of  Bome;  it  is  the  spirit  in  whiiih 
the  doctrine  was  lately  declared  to  be  "  of  the  faith." 
The  hopes  cherished  in  connection  with  that  act  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  that  Mariolatry  was  never 
before  so  rampant  in  the  system ;  that  here  was  a 
nominally  Christian  communion  which  had  made  up  its 
mind  to  cast  off  its  trust  in  Ood,  and  to  look  for 
triumph  to  the  sssistance  of  a  creature.  We  cannot 
guess  what  effect  his  own  revelations  on  this  head  have 
had  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Pusey;  but  we  are  sure  there 
are  few  of  hiB  Protestant  readers  who  will  be  able  to 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  book  without  carryin);  away 
with  them  the  conviction,  that  if  his  representations  be 
really  correct,  the  Bomish  Church  has  not  only  become 
greatly  worse  than  it  was,  but  has  grown  positively 
fat}tous.  "  Whom  the  gods  mean  to  destroy  they  first 
dement,"  is  an  old  heathen  maxim.  But  there  is  some 
Christian  truth  in  it;  and  if  we  were  asked  to  point  to 
one  thing  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  Popery 
had  got  its  death-blow,  we  would  at  once  single  out  this 
besotted  idolatry  of  a  woman. 

And  yet  Dr.  Pusey,  who  can  state  so  cuttingly'  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  can  talk  hopefully  in  the 
face  of  it  of  the  possibility  of  an  incorpornting  union. 
He  is  profoundly  convinced  of  this,  that  ''^Nothing 
whiek  Menu  to  interfere  with  exdunve  trust  and  re- 
lianee  on  Jestu  w^  without  some  great  revolution^ 
gain  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  ;  "  and  he 
tells  his  Boman  Catholic  friends  that,  to  satisfy  the 
English  Church,  they  must  give  up  the  worship  of 
Mary.  But  can  he  detect  the  faintest  indication  of  any 
willingness  on  their  part  even  to  entertain,  in  the  most 
distant  way,  such  a  proposal  ?  None,  we  are  sure.  The 
current  is  all  running  the  opposite  way.  They  are 
literally  ''  mad  upon  their  idol;"  and  it  seems  to  us 
the  sheerest  £stuity  in  any  man  to  talk  about  what  the 
Church  of  Bome  once 'was,  or  even  about  what  it  is 
when  divested  of  its  so-called  excrescences,  when  Ma 
actual  character  is  written  in  letters  of  fire  upon'  its 
fisce. 

We  say  the  current  is  wholly  running  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  should  give  any  hope  to  Dr. 
Pusey  of  the  two  Churches  coming  nearer  to  one  another, 
and  Dr.  Pusey  himself  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact. 
More  than  once  he  refers  to  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment made  by  a  former  follower  of  his  own— P.  Faber— 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  coming  a  great  age  of  the 
Church,  which  was  to  be  the  Aqe  of  Mart  !  and  he 
expresses  his  conviction  that  Faber  is  perfectly  right 
in  thinking  that  'Hhe  eidtus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  about  to  receive  '  an  immense  increase?  "  Surely, 
then,  nothing  less  than  a  Quixotic  faith  oould  have 
inspired  him  when  he  undertook  to  prepare  this  Eirenif 
eon;  for  looking  on  the  worship  of  Mary  as  he  does,  he 
must  see  in  her  recent  apotheosis,  and  in  the  convic- 
tions expressed  by  leading  Boman  Catholics,  that ''  God 
is  prefting  for  a  greater,  a  wider,  a  stronger,  quite 
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another  devotion  to  his  Blessed  Mother/'  ovenrhelmiog 
evidenoe  of  the  hct,  that  Popery,  as  a  religious  system, 
is  becoming  ever  more  heathenish  and  oorrapt 

Bat,  apart  from  that>  one  wonders  how  a  man  liice 
Dr.  Pusey,  who,  whatever  may  be  hia  errors  otherwise 
holds  loyally  to  the  one  mediatorship  of  Jesus  Christ, 
can  allow  himself  to  think  of  the  aetoal  Ohnrdh  of  Rome 
as  one  with  which  the  Church  of  England  might  dare 
to  have  oommunion.  According  to  his  own  ahowing, 
it  dishonours  God;  it  practically  expels  Christ  from  his 
office  of  Redeemer ;  it  grossly  insults  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
it  offers  idolatrous  worship  to  a  creature;  and  can  he 
suppose,  after  that,  that  the  Lord,  whom  he  professes 
to  serve,  will  excuse  him  if  he  refuses  to  denounce  it  in 
the  tenns  which  its  unfaithfulness  and  apostasy  sogustiy 
merit?  Instead  of  dreaming  of  "  union,"  it  would  be 
far  jnoie  rational  if  .he  would  lift  up  his  voioe  like  a 
trumpet,  and  show  to  this  so-called  Christian  Church 
that  it  is  going  back  in  the  dial  of  histoiy,  and,  in  its 
worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  is  relapsing  into  the 
paganism  from  which,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  it  was 
delivered. 

We  all  know  very  well,  however,  what  it  is  which 
tenders  it  almost  impossible  for  Dr.  Pusey  to  imagine 
such  a  thing  as  the  Church  of  Rome  becoming  a  syna- 
gogue of  Satan.  It  is  because  it  has,  as  he  thinks,  en- 
joyed the  ministrations  of  a  line  of  bi^ps  succeeding 
each  other  in  regular  order  from  the  .time  of  the  apostles. 
This  is  with  him  the  articultu  stantis  aut  eadewtU 
eccleaics.  With  a  set  of  ministers  whose  orders  are 
'^  valid,''  no  religious  communion  can  cease  to  be  a  tnie 
Church  of  Christ.  It  may  be  guilty  of  gross  idolatry,  it 
may  proclaim  another  gospel  than  that  which  Christ  re- 
quured  to  be  published,  it  may  exhibit  an  infatuation  in 
error  which  in  others  would  be  regarded  as  a  symptom 
of  madness ;  but  all,  nevertheless,  is  radically  right  if 
its  bishops  can  prove  their  genoUogies,  and  its  sub- 
ordinate priests  have  been  episcopally  ordained.  It 
makes  one  despair  of  Christian  men  being  brought  to 
see  eye  to  eye,  when  a  principle  like  this  is  made  to 
override  every  other  consideration— a  principle  for  which 
not  the  slightest  countenance  can  be  found  in  Scripture, 
and  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  the  light  supplied  by  all  experience. 

It  sturdy  ought  to  make  our  Anglo-Catholics  reflect 
when  they  observe  how  easily  two  or  more  can  play  at 
the  same  game.  Dr.  Pusey  looks  down  compassionately 
on  "Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  ministers"  as  being 
simply  laymen ;  but  Dr.  Manning,  the  Popish  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  does  exactly  the  same  by  him- 
self. Nay,  so  little  is  that  high  authority  dispc»ed  to 
allow  that  any  particular  advantage  belongs  to  the 
Church  wbidi  he  has  abandoned,  that  he  thinks  there 
is  more  faith,  hope,  and  charity  even  among  the  Dis- 
senters, whose  piety,  be  says, "  is  more  like  the  personal 
service  of  disciples  to  a  personal  Master,  than  the  Angli- 
can piety,  which  has  always  been  more  dim  and  distant 
from  this  central  light  of  souls."  Of  coui^e,  all  this  from 


audi  a  quarter  is  fislt  to  be  ^ecoUafy  fdfing  by  Jk, 
Fmej,  who  would  '^willingly  die'**  (to  use  lua  own 
words)  in  order  to  ^MbBsh  interoommimion  between 
the  Choilab  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
he  devotes  a  good  deal  of  bis  spaee  to  ahowingliiat  his 
own  orders  are  valid  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be 
said  against  them;  but  while  not  disposed  fbr  oorselirea, 
in  the  least  degree,  to  question  the  regularity  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  ordination,  we  must  say  that  the  arguments 
which  he  employs  to  establish  the  &ct  of  that  regularity 
are  singularly  iUogicaL    He  says  he  has  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  his  genealogy,  and  we  shall  not  meddle  with 
that  matter,  but  apart  from  the  evidence  supposed  to  be 
famished  by  an  unbroken  line  of  suoceaaion,  he  employs 
aiguments  to  prove  that  he  is  a  true  priest,  which,  if 
they  were  used  in  other  connections,  might  be  made 
available  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  many  other 
things  besides  that 

He  holds,  for  example,  that  without  Orders  received 
fiom  a  bishop  who  can  trace  his  descent  withoat « jlneak 
from  the  apostles,  no  man  can  di^ense  the  Sacrament 
in  such  a  way  as  to  communicate  to  the  receivers  the 
grace  of  it.  But  he  pleads  that  those  who  partake  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Church  of  England  do  receive  the  grace 
of  it ;  and  hence  it  deariy  follows— aocording  to  him-^ 
that  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  Eng^d  are  valid ! 
This  sounds  very  much  like  reasoning  in  a  circle.  But  let- 
ting that  pass,  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  as  a  question  of  logic 
simply.  What  evidence  have  we  that  the  grace  of  which 
he  speaks  is  received  ?  To  this  he  answers  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  way :  "  We  have  the  witness  that  we  have 
really  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  grace  of 
the  Sacrament— 1.  From  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
receive  it.  God  would  not  allow  his  own  to  be  deluded  in 
such  a  matter  as  this.  2.  In  the  supernatural  lives  of 
grace  led  by  persons,  the  life  of  whose  souls  is  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist  I  do  not  mean  any  'disparagement 
to  any  pious  Presbyterians,  but  believing  the  Holy 
Eucharist  to  be  what  we,  in  common  with  the  whole 
ancient  Church,  know  it  to  be,  we  camiot  but  know  that 
they  who  receive  it  worthily  have  a  much  greater  close- 
ness of  union  witii  our  Lord  than  they  who  do  not. 
Presbyterians  have  what  they  believe ;  we,  what  w& 
bdieva  But  they  who  have  observed  pious  Presby- 
terians and  pious  English  Catholics  have  diMemed 
among  our  people  a. spiritual  life,  of  a  kind  which  was 
notjn&OBg  theirs ;  in  a  word,  a  sacramental  life  1'* 

Now  we  do  not  know  about  the  extcaordinaiy  state- 
ment which  be  makes  toward  the  dose  of  this  ex- 
tract. That  there  is  a  difference  between  the  piety  of 
the  Pi^ists  and  their  imitators,  and  that  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, is  indeed  certain— and,  perhaps.  Dr.  Pusey  in 
right  when  he  indicates  that  the  lifls  of  the  latter  is 
peculiarly  spiritual,  and  the  life  of  the  former  peculiarly 
sacramental.  But  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find,  even  among  Presbyterian  saints,  men  who  have 
lived  as  near  to  Christ  as  the  holiest  devotees  of  Rome, 
and  if  we  can  point  to  any  of  them  as  testifying  that  they 
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noeiTed  the  goM  of  tiie  Sicrament  vben  tbqr  eom- 
mimicatody  we  torn  the  ws^ament  of  Dr.  Fivey  At  onpe 
into  a  sdpp(fft  of  the  validity  of  PrcBbjteriiui  Orden. 
In  point  of  lkct»  then,  the  aigoment,  though  carrying 
tonnefcioa  borne  to  the  heart  of  Dr.  Ptney,  is  abeolutely 
orkipedfywoKtliiiothiiig.  There  are  trae ChrtatiaM, 
as  he  hiineeXf  edmttRy  in  numy  othw  commuttooa  besides 
his  own,  and  we  are  certain  they  all  eaa  apeak  experi- 
mentally of  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament.  And  if  it  is 
tnie  tiiat "  in  such  a  matter  God  will  not  allow  his  own 
to  be  ddnded,"  Dr.  Posey's  aigoment,  if  it  is  worth 
anythng  ifc  all,  goes  to  prove  this,  that  the  Orders  of 
none  of  these  communions  are  invalid. 

Of  precisely  the  same  value  and  chancter  ia  his  azgo- 
ment  from  the  vigorous  life  which  is  in  these  days  dis- 
played by  the  Church  of  England.    We  rejoice  to  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  he  says  in  this  connection  is 
tiiKL    Boty  besides  that  he  unwittingly  states  what  is 
-ntViiBMH  to  convey  a  &lse  impression  of  other  Ohorehes, 
aad  displays  also  a  pi"g"^^»'  amount  of  ignorance  ak  to 
the  rdigioas  condition  of  the  world  outside  the  pale  of 
his  own  communion,  it  must  be  afi&rmed  here  again  that 
be  draws  conclusions  which  have  no  necessary  connec- 
tiott  at  an  with  the  premises  which  he  lays  down ;  and 
tbst,  plaiting  the  ^* genealogies"  out  of  account,  Dr. 
Miming  mist  be  admitted  to  have  still  the  best  of  it 
Whst  a-fdlaciona  way  of  putting  the  case  as  between, 
for  example,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Seodand,  is  this  :  "  Lutherans  have  tended  to  Ration- 
4bs& ;  Galvinists  have  become  Socinians ;— but  what 
te  it Veeome  1"    '<  It"  is  the  Church  of  England— but 
«  thak  a  fiur  oomparison  ?    The  natural  question  to 
htfe  jskad,  after  affirming  the  notorious  fact  that 
'^Whaute  have  become  Socinians,  was  this :  '^  What 
hMxt  Efi9CopaliaiM  become  T'    We  need  not  pretend 
that  heresy  has  not  been  quite  as  rife  among  them.   But 
dysi  waa  not  the  thought  in  Dr.  Posey's  mind.    He  was 
tJuakiag  of  C3here^  and  we  must  say  it  is  not  like  his 
hooesty  to  joggle  with  his  words  in  the 
above  indicated.    In  order,  to  make  his  aigu- 
•OMDt  wocth  anything,  he  required  to  prove  not  merely 
that  vidhidual  Calvinists  have  become  Socinians,  but 


that  all  the  Ofaaiches  which  were  OaMnistic  have 
become  Socinian  too.  Thus  of  oduraa,  he  cannot  dO; 
and  the  preservation  of  orthodoxy  within  the  English 
Church  is  therefore  no  certain  evidence  in  itself  that 
the  Papists  are  wrong  in  denying  the  validity  of  its 
orders. 

And  no  more  is  the  extension  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  great  fiuit  which  he 
affirms,  and  in  so  far  as  the  influence  exerted  is  evan- 
gelical, the  whole  country  will  rejoice  in  it.  But  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  Dr.  Pusey  seems  quite  un- 
aware of  this,  that  other  Churches— Baptist,  Wesleyan, 
Congregational,  and  Presbyterian— have  grown  as  well. 
In  the  United  States  of  Aknerica,  for  example,  to  which 
he  himself  alludes,  the  Pkeabyterian  communion  is  not 
only  far  larger  than  the  Episcopal,  but  it  is  immensely 
more  extensive  than  even  the  mother  Church  at  home. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  the  grotvth  of  the  English  Church 
is  conclusive  to  prove  that  she  alone  can  communicate, 
by  reason  of  the  validity  of  her  Orders,  the  grace  of  the 
Sacrameot,  is  simple  nonsense.  And  (putting  always 
the  genealogy  out  of  aocoont),  if  Dr.  Pusey  can  establish 
his  claim  to  valid  ordination  only  by  such  aiguments  as 
we  have  now  described,  we  must  say  that  we  think  the 
Arehbishop  of  Westminster  is  quite  right,  on  his  prin- 
ciples, in  ref^ing  to  recognire  hinoL 

Seriously,  however,  there  is  something  at  once  childisli 
and  awfiil  in  this  dispute  between  a  clergyman  of  a 
Protestant  Church  and  a  Popish  priest— not  about  the 
question  of  whether  the  latter  is  an  authorized  minister 
of  Qod  {that  ]a  assumed  as  certain  by  both),  but  about 
whether  the  former  is  so !  The  priest,  according  to  the 
express  testimony  of  his  opponent,  is  an  idolater  and  a 
setter  aside  at  once  of  the  sole  mediatonhip  of  Christ 
and  the  supreme  authority  of  Hdy  Scripture,  but  he 
was  ''  validly  "  ordained ;  and  this  cpven  all  other  sins. 
The  clergyman,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  incorrupt 
his  allegiance  to  the  one  living  Qod,  and  will  at  all 
hasaida-uphcM  the  honour  of  the  Saviour,  but  he  is 
miserable,  because  the  priest  will  not  reeognire  his 
Orden,  or  move  a  step  forward  towards  admitting  him 
to  his  communion ! 


-  OKSI.V  ATIOir    OHAKOE. 

„-.....       ".    • 

BT  T^XmV.  A.  L.  B^  VOOTS^  9BBCHIV. 

(Ite  Mb*iBa^bai«e  «M  addxtiMd  tp  tha  R«r«  AadMv  CMMnm  on  ttw  oeoMloa  .of  bit  ordlulioa  ai  miiiMir  of  tlM  Free  Choreh  con- 
jiitahiif  OS  Moryton — September  90th,  1866.  Xxoellent  and  impreiBire  as  the  charge  Is,  we  ahonld  not  (for  obvlooi  reaaone)  havo 
flMBjIUrf  glvlac  tk«ptooo  Jiore^  In  dolaa  lo,  we  aUBpIjr  field  to  tlw  repreaentatlooa  of  rained  Menda,  that  iu  insertion  is  snre  to  be 
vdeoHMd  bj  tlM  readers  of  the  Fama§  Trta$urif.'\ 


\\J  }mi9^  alwi^  looked  forward  to  this 
ohjeet  (the  holy  ministry),  as  the 
obj«ct  of-  your  highest  efforts  and 
a^irations.  You  have  be^  longer 
in  leaduiig  it  than  many;  but  the  time  has  not 
been  lost;  eiiber  to  the  Chureh  or  to  yonree]£    It 


has  not  been  lost  to  the  Cbtirch,  for  yon  hare 
long  presided  with  great  wisdom  and  success  over 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  periodical  press, 
and  have  been  instrumental  in  providing  for  the 
increased  appetite  for  reading,  food  at  once  evan- 
gelical, intellectual,  and  refined.    You  have  sown 
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much  precious  seed,  and  the  extent  of  the  harvest 
to  be  reaped  in  time  and  eternity  is  beyond  our 
calculation.  It  has  not  been  lost  to  yourself;  for 
your  own  heart  has  been  improved,  your  mind 
enriched,  your  sympathies  widened,  your  experi- 
ence enlarged,  by  familiarity  with  the  writings, 
and  intercourse  with  the  society,  of  the  great  and 
good,  past  and  present  This  was  a  most  valu- 
able preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  to 
which  you  will  now  chiefly  devote  yourself  among 
this  flock.  You  have  not  tried  other  occupations 
for  support^  and  betaken  yourself  to  this  as  a 
dernier  rewrt^  all  others  having  fiuled.  You  are 
one  who  in  the  wise  providence  of  Gkxl  was  shut 
up  for  a  time  to  a  particular  discipline  and  train- 
ing in  order  to  fit  you  for  a  still  higher  position 
in  the  Church,  and  for  still  greater  usefulness. 
You  are  only  now  taking  a  step  in  advance,  but 
it  is  to  you  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  one — ^no 
sudden,  wide  transition  introducing  you  into  a 
mere  terra  incognita^  or  a  wholly  untried  field  of 
labour. .... 

You  are  at  length  introduced  into  the  vine- 
yard, and  into  that  particular  part  of  the  vine- 
yard which  seems  particularly  suited  for  you. 
For  not  to  speak  of  ^the  harmony  and  unanimity 
of  your  call,  the  want  of  which  would  have  chilled 
and  crushed  a  man  of  your  sensibility,  and  the 
existence  of  which  will  cheer  and  encourage  you 
in  your  work — not  to  speak  of  this,  nor  of  the 
welcome  you  receive  from  the  brethren,  nor  the 
satisfaction  your  settlement  here  gives  to  the 
members  of  our  Free  Church  in  this  neighbour- 
hood— do  you  not  feel  that  the  chaige  of  a  flock 
not  too  large  in  numbers,  simple  in  their  tastes, 
attached  to  their  church  and  its  doctrines,  intelli- 
gent in  their  views,  retaining  still  many  of  the 
best  features  of  our  rural  parishes^  and  situated, 
I  may  add,  in  the  midst  of  quietness,  retirement, 
fertility,  and  beauty, — that  such  a  charge  is  the 
very  idtal  you  sometimes  dared  to  form  in  your 
mind,  in  your  heart — I  will  say — ^for  the  heart's 
promptings  are  ever  the  deepest  and  the  truest — 
if  so  it  is  realised  at  last 

Here  there  is  vforh — work  enough  to  rouse 
your  eneigies,  quicken  your  interest^  call  forth 
your  affections,  and  keep  both  mind  and  body  in 
healthful  play  without  overwhelming  either. 
Here  there  is  repo$e — repose  enough  to  afford 


time  for  study,  time  for  thought^  time  for  inven- 
tion, time  for  communion  with  the  world  of  mind 
without  as  well  as  with  the  soul  within,  and  with 
Ood  above.     Here  you  have  advantages  you  could 
not  have  everywhere,  and  while  the  Cburch  will 
expect  you  to  be  a  conscientious,  active,  and 
faithful  minister,  watching  for  souls,  instrncting 
the  ignorant,  training  the  young,  and  overlooking 
none  of  the  duties — some  pleasant,  some  not — 
which  your  vows  have  brought  you  under, — while 
the  Cliurch  expects  this,  she  wUl  not  regret  to 
hear  that  you  are  following  out  that  course  of 
extensive  reading  in  religious  literature  you  hav» 
long  pursued,  and  that  you  still  find  time  to* 
engage  in  work  which  has  been  so  highly  blessed 
of  God,  and  which  to  you,  from  long  practice, 
must  ever  be  a  labour  of  love,  demanding  no 
more  of  your  time  and  energy  than  can  be  weQ 
afforded;  bracing  your  own  nund,  and  keeping: 
you  abreast  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  age, — 
and  this  is  what  all  of  ua  should  aim  at     Most 
sincerely,  therefore,  do  I  congratulate—a  poor 
common-place  word,  but  it  is  the  usual  one — 
on  your  becoming  minister  of  the  Free  Churcb 
of  Maryton. 

It  \A  with  pleasure  I  accept  of  the  duty  en- 
joined on  me  by  the  Presbytery  to  address  yoiv 
on  this  occasion.     I  have  been  asked  to  do  so,  I 
presume,  "being  such  an  one  as — ^  I  will  not 
venture  to  quote  the  rest     Upwards  of  thirty 
years  in  the  ministry  should  give  a  man  some- 
experience  and  some  title  to  speak  with  authority^ 
yet  I  feel  as  if  I  could  have  spoken  more  freely 
thirty  years  ago  than  now.    Young  men  are  fond 
of  laying  down  law,  saying  this  should  be  done,, 
and  that  should  not  be  done,  but  older  men 
shrink  from  this.     Age  sobers  us.     We  find  the 
work  of  the  ministry  as  we  find  other  things — 
not  quite  as  we  expected  it  to  be.     We  thought 
we  could  and  would  do  great  things;  but  we  look 
back  with  regret  and  shame  and  humiliation,  and* 
are  afraid  to  trust  ourselves  to  speak  on  the  sub*- 
ject    And  after  all,  where  is  the  good  of  itf 
'<Do  this— don't  do  that;"  isn't  there  a  good' 
deal  of  legalism  in  that  t     Make  sermons,  viut 
the  sick,  teach  Sabbath  schools.    All  very  gOod, 
and  very  useful  directions ;  but  the  love  of  Christ 
in  the  heart  is  worth  it  aa    "The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us."    There  is  a  world  of  meaning 
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in  that  word  ** constraineth  as" — prompts  ns, 
qnickena  hb,  upholds  us.    The  love  of  CSirist — 
love  for  those  sooU  for  whom  he  died — won't 
that  make  a  man  *  preach — ^won*t  that  make  a 
man  virit^  teach,  nde,  do  everything  our  Church 
requires   of  him;    and  do  it  wdl,   do  it  ear- 
nestly ;  do  it  fidthfully,  throwing  his  whole  soul 
into  it ...  If  that  v^n't  do  it,  nothing  will 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  in  this  matteV.     I  wonld 
give  yon  the  benefit  of  my  experience.     It  is 
all  I  fed  I  have  to  give,  but  it  is  good  to  be 
honest     Why  is  the  work  of  the  ministry  so 
mach  a  burden  to  ns  t    It  should  not  be  so.     It 
should  be  the  pleasantest  work  upon  earth.     We 
serve  a  good  Master — the  best  of  masters ;  yet  we 
work  in  chains,  most  of  us.     We  do  but  little, 
And  that  IitUe  with  a  grudge.    There  must  be 
^xmething  wrong  here,  and  I  want  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.     Nor  is  it  difficult ;  and  having 
got  at  the  evil,  that  will  suggest  the  cure — ^the 
love  of  Jesns.    This  is  the  test  our  Lord  himself 
bas  provided,  ^  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me ;  feed  my  aheep,  feed  my  lambs.*'    I  say  not 
avoid  against  rules ;  but  suffer  me  to  say  to  you 
oa  ilda  mteance  on  your  ministry  what  lies 
xMHCit  my  heart : — 

1.  ^AfoT<ifrvh  ttnm  of  acceptance.     Don't 

cater  OB  your  work  with  any  doubt  or  dimness  on 

tiiai point     I  believe  you  have  assurance;  but 

seek  to  have  it  deepened,  strengthened,  cleared 

op^  if  Yanf^  any  uncertainty  may  rest  on   it, 

whidi  is  ofttimes  the  case,  even  with  the  best 

Sedc  to  have  it  cleared  up  in  the  way  of  taking 

a  finner  hold  of  Christ,  and  in  the  way  of  a  deeper 

eicrdse  of  mind  in  regard  to  sia     This  will  give 

JOB  fresh  strength  for  your  work,  for  *'the  joy  of 

the  Lofd  is  your  strength." 

2.  SeAfor  afreeh  baptiem  of  the  ffoly  QhoeL 
We  need  frequent  baptisms ;  and  especially  should 
we  feel  our  need  of  them,  and  ask  them  when  we 
are  entering  on  any  new  scene  of  duty  or  trial. 
**  I  ahail  be  anointed  witii  freah  oil" 

3.  Seek  for  a  freak  coneeeratum  of  youreel/to 
God  in  the  way  of  a  more  entire  renunciation  of 
the  world,  and  of  a  more  thorough,  hearty  sur- 
render of  your  aonl  and  all  its  powers  and  affec- 
tions to  the  Bedeemer. 

4.  SeA  JauMff  for  a  frak  teelinump  of  j^our 
call  to  Ae  wUmttrf^isk  the  way  of  a  fresh  applica- 


tion of  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  CSirist^  imparting 
forgiveness,  and,  with  that,  strength.  This  will 
remove  all  fear  from  your  mind  on  entering  on 
your  work,  and  will  enable  you  to  say  with  Isaiah, 
'*  Here  am  I,  send  ma"  I  am  here  reminded  of  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  the 
late  Robertson  of  Brighton.  He  was  visiting  Malan 
of  Geneva,  and  the  conversation  turned,  as  might 
very  well  be  anticipated,  on  the  subject  of  assur- 
ance. So  far  as  the  theory  of  assurance  is  con- 
cerned, I  must  say  I  think  Robertson  had  the 
better  of  him,  for  the  Qenevan  pastor  said  un- 
guarded things  about  it  But^  practically  and 
experimentally,  he  had  the  better  dt  the  English 
clergyman,  and  he  concluded  with  these  remarkable 
words, ''  Without  thu  assurance  you  will  have  a  sad 
life  and  a  sad  ministry.'*  How  predictive  were 
these  words  of  poor  Robertson's  future  life !  So 
was  it  with  him ;  so  will  it  be  with  all  of  us  who 
lack  assurance  of  our  forgiveness,  and  of  our  call  to 
serve  the  Lord.  Thus  assured  afresh  of  your  in- 
terest in  Christ';  baptised  afresh  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  consecrated  afresh  to  the  service  of  the 
Redeemer ;  and  called  afresh  by  the  inward  call 
of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  by  the  outward  call  of  the 
Church,  you  will  enter  on  your  minbtry  full  of 
hope,  full  of  strength,  full  of  joy ;  and,  unlike 
the  gifted  but  unfortunate  man  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  yon  will  have  a  happy  life  and  a  happy 
mimstry. 


▲ODBUS  TO  THX  OOHe&EeATIOV. 

The  relation  formed  this  day  between  you  and 
him  who  has  been  ordained  ''  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,"  is  a  very  solemn 
one  I  do  not  know  that  any  relation  on  eartli 
is  more  solemn  than  the  pastoral  relation — more 
solemn  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences.  It 
involves  very  many  important  duties  on  both  sides; 
and  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  notice  how 
closely  these  duties  are  related  to  one  another — 
each  being  an  exact  counterpart  of  each.  Hear 
what  Scripture  says  :  "  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves ;  for  they 
watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  ac- 
count^ that  th^  may  do  it  with  joy  and  not  with 
grief:  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you."  ^We 
beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them  which  labour 
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among  you,  wl  ar^  Qt»r  yoo.  in  the  Lord,  .and 
admonish  you,  bsA  to  esteem  theffi  yeiy  highly  in 
(oYO  for.  their  works*  sain.''  ^'K  w^  have  sown 
unto  yon  spiritual  things. is  it  a  great,  thing  if  we 
«halL  reap  yomr  carnal  things  1"  i    . 

What  strikes  one  most^  I  think,  in  taking  a 
^enend  view  of  these  passages  regarding  this  re- 
lation, is,  that  it  is  one  of  deep  mutual  interut  wnd 
<jt,jfecii(m.  Look  at  hoth  sides  of  the  picture.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  watching  for  souls^  guiding, 
ruling,  h^houiing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Astesm,  love,  ohedience,  support  The  two  are 
l)eautifu]lycorrdated.  Evni^^Ssum^lAwakiiiMg far 
4(mls,  This  I  put  first  among  the  pastoral  duties. 
It  is  the  one  grand  idea  of  the  Christian  ministiy ; 
its  one  grand  end  and  olject.  Watching  far 
4ouUJ  Remarkable  expression!  pregnaat  with 
.meaning ;  suggesting  to  the  mind  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  the  great,  primary,  fundamental  work  of 
-converskm^  and  in  t^e  continued,  progressive, 
difficult,  and  varied  work  of  edi/looMwif  of  "  build- 
ing up  believers  in  holiness  and  comfort^  through 
faith,  unto  salvation."  This,  then,  is  the  root- 
idea — ^watching  for  souls ;  and  out  of  it  spring 
necessarily  the  other  ideas  of  ruling,  admonishing, 
Jaboumig.  For  I  cannot  watch  for  soul%  as  one 
who  must  give  account,  if  I  am  not  invested  with 
«Qme  measure  of  authority  in  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  government.  Thus  are  the  pastoral  duties 
•connected  among  themselpes,  as  constituting  one 
harmonious  whole,  one  entile  system.  And  now, 
^condly,  what  is  there  to  meet  all  this  1  There 
is  '' esteeming  and  loving  very  highly  for  their 
works'  sake."  This  I  put  first  on  this  side  of 
the  question.  It  is  the  root-idea ;  for  out  of  it 
will  spring  naturally,  yet  necessarily,  all  the  other 
duties ;  for  this  love  and  esteem  will  beget  sub- 
cussioB,  respect^  maintenance^  on  the  part  of  the 
fiock — and  nothing  eLse*  wilL  Here  is  l^e  seoret, 
if  we  ministers  but  knew  it,  of  our  being  honoured, 
•obeyed,  supported — namely,  our  being  loved  and 
esteemed  for  our  world  Mtke,  AnH  i^hat  is  that  ? 
It  is  to  WMtchfor  wuh.  Let  us  "  watch  for  souls ;" 
let  us  watch  for  them  prayerfully*  fsdthfully, 
tenderly ;  let  us  labour  to  bring  souls  to  Chiist 
and  peace  now,  and  to  gloiy  hereafter,  not  seeking 
our  own  honour,  or  ease,  or  wealth.  Let  us  thus 
watch  for  your  souls,  and  what  wiU  follow? 
Xlloldness  on  yqur  pa^ ;  opposition,  neglect,  con- 


tempt? ](ffl|,.br9tlu!ien,  I  will  never  believe  that. 
What  wiU  follotr-— must  follow?  Year  esteem; 
your  love ;  your  support ;  your  encouragement ; 
your  prayers. .  On  such  a  n^inistiy — a  loving, 
earnest^  90ul-seeking,  spul^conyerting,  8oul-£eeding 
mioiatry^you  will  ^ait  regularly^  earnestly, 
prayerfully.  You  will  love  the  ma/a  because  he 
loves  yon,  and  seeks  your  highest  gppd  and  that 
of  your  children.  Tou  will  esteem  him  as  an 
angel  of  Qod,  an  ambassador  for  the  King  of 
kings.  You  will  pray  for  him,  syippathise  with 
him,  welcome  him  to  your  homes  and  hearts. 
And  yon  wall  krva  his  iim'ifiy  beasiiiae  it  is  the 
truth  he  preaches,  and  Christ  he  seta  forth,  and 
souls  he  seeks  to  benefit  A  dead  ministry  you 
cannot  esteem,  or  love,  or  support ;  but  a  living 
ministry  you  can,  and  you  will  A  living  ministry 
will  make  a  living  people,  a  praying  people,  a 
holy  people,  and  a  libetal-hearted  people ;  for  the 
divine  blessing  will  surely  rest  on  it 

Is  not  then  the  pastoral  relation,  as  constituted 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  a  very  beautiful 
one,  and  fitted  to  answer  the  highest  ends?  Why- 
are  the  comfort  and  success  of  this  relation  so 
often  marred ;  why  in  so  few  cases,  perbn^s  ia 
none,  is  the  grand  idea  realised?  Why,  but 
because  we  enter  not  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it. 
There  are  faults  on  both  sides.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  mutual  recrimination ;  it  does  not  do 
much  good  at  any  time.  Let  us  aU — pastors  and 
people — ^humble  ourselves  before  Ood,  and  pray- 
that  we .  may  be  drawn  closer  to  each  other,  by 
our  being  drawn  closer  to  Christ 

The  Christian  mimetry  is  ofdwine  appointment. 
It  were  wdl  if  this  truth  was  more  fully  realized. 
This  is  our  warrant  for  entering  on  it  This  is 
your  warrant  for  expecting  good  £rom  it  It  is 
no  human  device  which  nuqr  be  superseded  or 
modified  aa  having  beoome  unsuitsd  to  the  age. 
It  is  the  chief  agency— 4iot  to  underralne  or  dis- 
card other  agencies-— for  calling  in  Qod^s  elect, 
and  preparing  them  for  glory.  We  should  hare 
great  faith  in  it ;  we  should  have  huge  expecta- 
tions from  it  '*  I  magnify  mine  office.**  It  is 
the  purchase  of  Christ's  blood.  It  is  next  after 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christ's  best  gift  to 
his  Church.  I  believe  our  views  of  the  holy 
ministiy  are  too  low.  It  is  for  want  of  adequate 
views  of  its  dignity  that  toe  do  not  rise  to  the 
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lo^  dfiivatiaii  of  its  aims  aad  dMes;  and  that 
^  do  Bofe  reap  the  fall  benefit  of  it  We  laok 
fstli — &iih  in  God's  ordinance  and  Christ's  in- 
stitntion ;  and  what  is  this  but  want  of  faith  in 
Chnst  himself!  ''We  are  ambaasadois*  for 
CSuist?  Do  wf  belieTe  this  f  Do  you  believe 
it! 

Is,  then,  the  ministry  a  divine  institution  f  wait 
<m  it  in  fidth  and  prayer.  Is  it  divine  f  honour 
it  Is  it  divine  ?  uphold  it.  Is  it  divine  1  ex- 
pect much  from  it  Is  it  divine  1  rejoice  in  it  as 
an  nnapeakable  blessing  to  you  and  yours^  I 
repeaty   ^I  magnify  mine  office."      I  am  not 


argoiag  for  any  snpeisfitians  reverence  for  min- 
isters. For  who  even  were  Paul  and  Apollos 
but  instruments  in  Qod's  hands.  But  I  am  argu- 
ing for  the  established  order  of  Christ's  Church, 
which  never  can  be  violated  without  disastrous 
consequences^  And  independent  even  of  the 
authority  of  ScriptUB  In  favour  of  the  sacred 
ministry  as  a  distinct  and  speciid  institution,  am 
I  not  justified  in  saying,  that  precisely  in  propor- 
tion as  one  feels  the  power  of  religion  in  his  soul^ 
the  ministiy  rises  in  his  estimation  as  the  grand 
means  of  his  spiritual  nourishment  Therefore, 
brethren,  have  faith  in  Christ's  own  institute. 
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K  the  crowded  streets  of  our  great  metro-' 
poliSy  as  I  was  threading  my  way  home- 
ward one  Saturday  aftemoou,  looking 
forward  with  a  lightened  mind  to  the 
coming  day  of  sacred  rest^  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  houring  the  above  question  asked ;  and,  looking 
Toasd  to  satisfy  my  cariosity  as  to  the  inquirer,  I  saw 
thst  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  fine,  dashing  young 
nan,  who  spoke  to  a  fiuniliar  acquaintance.    I  caught 
tbe  tanrer :  ''  I  don't  know ;  but  I  shall  have  a  lark 
swacirVBe." 

I  toned  and  said  quietly :  ''  My  friends,  excuse  a 

stTSB^  £>r  reminding  you  that  you  both  have  a  par- 

ikaiMi  engagement  to-morrow.*'    They  stared  with  a 

look  of  wonderment  and  inquiry,  upon  which  I  added : 

^Tou  have  forgotten  that  you  are  both  invited  and 

•expected  to  be  present  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 

hoose.    Bemember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 

iky." 

As  I  fumed  to  go  on  my  way,  I  saw  a  sort  of  half- 
saddened  expression  on  the  face  of  one^  and  I  heard  a 
forced  Ismgh  uttered  by  his  companion.  I  was  soon 
in  the  omnibos  tiiat  was  to  cany  me  home,  into  which 
came  two  shabbily-stylish  girls,  neither  of  them  looking 
ftrong^  said  one  evidently  much  out  of  health.  Again 
I  heard  the  question  asked :  ''  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  yourself  to-morrow,  Nelly?"  and  heard  the 
taelaiicboly  answer  given :  ^'  Going  to  do  to-morrow  ? 
Oh,  I  sm  so  tired,  I  shall  rest  the  greater  part  of  the 
^y,  if  not  all  of  it.  I  shan't  get  my  work  done  before 
twelve  o'clock  to-night,  and  perhaps  not  then ;  and  I 
am  sure,  when  once  I  get  into  bed,  I  shall  be  in  no 
hniry  to  get  out  of  it  again/' 

As  abe  was  sitting  next  to  me,  I  ventured  to  say : 
*^  You  \<xk.  indeed  as  if  jou  needed  rest.    What  a 
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tutrted. 
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blessing  it  is  that  Qod  has  given  us  a  weekly  Sabbath, 
on  which  we  may  get  rest  both  for  body  and  soul  in  his 
house  of  grayer!" 

She  answered:  ^'I  am  never  able  to  go  there.  I 
work  so  hard  all  the  week,  and  have  so  few  hours'  rest, 
that  I  am  glad  to  take  what  I  can  on  Sunday*;  besides, 
I  have  such  a  pain  in  n^  side,  and  fsel  so  poorly  alto- 
gether, that  I  think  I  cannot  be  doing  wrong  in  nursing 
myself  the  only  day  I  can." 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  I  replied,  "you  can  never 
do  wrong  in  taking  all  proper  care  of  the  life  Gk)d  has 
80  graciously  given  you ;  but  why  do  you  choose  his  day 
for  nursing  yourself  instead  of  taking  a  portioti  of  your 
own  time  daily,  so  that  you  may  be  ready,  in  body  and 
mind,  to  serve  him  on  his  holy  Sabbath  ? " 

Poor  girl !  her  history  was  soon  told.  She  had  left 
her  native  village  to  make  her  way  in  the  World,  and 
had  taken  a  position  where  not  only  her  bodily  strengtli 
was  being  sacrifioed  in  order  to  produre  a  bare  subsist- 
ence,  but  where  opportunity  was  wanting  for  attending 
to  the  concerns  of  her  never-dyiug  souL  I  said  a  few 
kind  words  to  both  these  young  people,  and  gave  them 
a  tract,  and,  offering  the  invalid  my  address,  told  her 
if  she  should  become  worse  to  oome  or  send  to  me. 
We  parted,  and  having  about  half  a  mile  to  walk  from 
where  I  had  been  set  down>  I  joined  a  neat  respectable 
couple  in  humble  life,  canying  sundry  parcels,  which 
evidently  told  that  they  had  been  marketing.  It  was  a 
bright  dear  afternoon,  and  contentment  seemed  written 
on  their  fiices.  I  remarked  on  the  weather,  and  the 
man  replied : 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  hope  it  will  be  as  fine  to-morrow,  for  wc 
are  going  to  take  a  bit  of  a  holiday.  A  neighbour  has 
«lent  us  his  horse  and  cart,  and  so  weWe  been  getting 
nice  and  forward,  that  we  may  start  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Our  young  ones  have  been  reckoning  on  it  for  this 
many  a  day,  and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  they  are  dis- 
appointed." 
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"My  friend,"  I  said,  "I  think  yoa. made  that  ar- 
rangement without  due  consideration.  Do  you  not 
know  that  to-morrow  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  he  tells 
lis  in  his  Word  not  only  that  we  are  to  remember  and 
keep  it  holy,  but  also  that  we  are  not  to  speak  our  own 
words,  nor  think  our  own  thoughts  ?  How  then  about 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  day  for  pleasuring  t" 

"  Wdl,  you  see,  sir,  I  have  never  been  brought  up 
like  that  I  have  always  done  my  duty  by  everybody, 
and  so  has  my  wife  there ;  and  a  better  manager  there 
can't  be.  We  pay  our  way,  and  spare  a  trifle  for  our 
children's  schooling,  keep  them  as  neat  as  most  people, 
and  work  hard  to  do  it  So  I  think  if  s  a  hard  case  if 
we  can't  hare  the  treat  of  a  little  oountiy  air,  in  a  quiet 
way,  to  ourselves,  once  now  and  then  on  a  Sunday ;  for 
as  to  getting  it  in  the  week,  we  should  have  to  wait  a 
long  while  before  we  got  it" 

"Well,  my  good  man,  what  you  say  has  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  it,  and,  if  we  were  sure  that  we  need  never 
look  beyond  this  world,  it  might  be  a  sensible  view  to 
take  of  things;  but  you  know,  if  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  the  Bible  is  his  word,  we  are  Only  acting 
like  fools  not  to  follow  what  it  says.  Now  I  read  there 
that  we  must  seek  *  first  the  kingdom  of  GM,  and  his 
righteousness'  (Matt.  vL  33).  And  another  text  says, 
<  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?'  (Mark  viii.  36.)  And 
again,  <  Whatsoever  a  man  sowetb^  that  shall  he  also 
reap'"  (GaL  vi.  7). 

''I  daresay  it*s  all  true  enough,  but  we  are  no 
scholars,  and  God  won't  require  as  much  of  us  as  he  will 
of  you  gentlefolks,  who  have  more  time  and  more  learning." 

"God  requires  from  every  man  according  to  the 
talents  committed  to  his  care.  Now,  you  doubtless 
ha^e  a  Bible,  and  can  read  it ;  therefore  by  that  Bible 
you  will  be  judged.  Take  a  word  of  warning  in  time. 
Bring  your  children  up  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  set  them 
an  ezampfe  by  honouring  his  holy  day  and  his  word 
yourself,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  be  a  happier 
man  than  ever  yon  have  been  in  seeking  your  own 
pleasure  on  his  Sabbath?' 

Here  we  parted ;  and  as  I  passed  a  neat  little  cottage 
close  to  my  own  grounds  I  saw  Jane  Smith  busy  putting 
the  last  stroke  of  whiteness  to  her  beautifully  dean 
door-steps,  her  face  looking  as  bright  as  her  polished 
windows,  and  her  children  with  their  rosy  cheeks  taking 
care  not  to  get  in  mother's  way,  but  waiting  rather 
impatiently  for  fathei's  return  from  woik,  which  was 
always  an  hour  or  two  earlier  on  Saturdays.  As  I 
passed,  I  could  not  help  asking  once  more  the  question 
— "  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  to-morrow,  Jane  ?" 

Jane  looked  rather  surprised  at  the  inquiry;  but 
before  she  could  answer  it,  the  children  all  shouted, 
"  Why,  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  we  shall  have  ouf 
clean  Sunday  frocks  on,  and  be  off  to  the  Sunday  school 
as  soon  as  we  have  had  our  breakfasts." 

"  Thank  God,  my  dear  children,  that  he  has  given 
you  parents  whose  desire  is  to  bring  you  up  in  this  way." 


"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Jane,  "  I  do  thank  God  that  be^ 
has  taught  my  husband  and  me  that  thia  world  is  at 
hesX  but  a  passing  scene,  and  that  nothing  but  the  love 
of  Jesus  can  sweeten  all  the  sorrow  and  help  us  to  bear 
all  the  crosses  that  must  come  to  us  sooner  or  later. 
But  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  fbel  that  we  are  serving  a 
Master  who  has  done  such  great  things  for  us.  SuieTy 
nothing  is  too  much  to  do  to  show  our  thankfulness  tc> 
him." 

The  following  autumn  I  was  sitting  reading,  when  a 
card  was  brought  into  me  with  a  name  which  I  did  not 
remember  having  seen  before.  I  desired  the  gentleman 
to  be  shown  in,  and  a  fuhionably  dressed  young  man 
advanced,  looking  quite  an  invalid,  but  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  interesting  countenance.  I  begged  him  to 
take  a  seat,  when  he  at  once  began  by  saying, "  Ton  do 
not  remember  me ;  but  I  have  never  forgotten  yon,  and 
could  not  rest  till  I  had  found  you  out  to  tell  you  how 
your  words  have  haunted  me.  I  never  spent  a  more 
wretched  Sunday  than  I  did  the  day  after  you  met  us. 
My  thoughtless  companion  did  his  utmost  to  make  me 
forget  what  had  happened,  but  the  word  'Remember' 
would  come  into  my  mind.  I  made  many  resolutions 
during  the  week  that  I  would  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
but  my  companions  contrived  to  hinder  me.  I  vas 
miserable;  I  looked  everywhere,  hoping  to  see  yon 
again,  but  all  in  vain.  About  three  months  ago  I  got 
wet  through  late  at  night  and  took  cold,  from  which  I 
have  never  recovered ;  and  I  am  now  going  home,  as 
the  doctor  says  I  must  have  change  of  air.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  I  shall  ever  come  back;  but  I  have  a  good 
mother,  who  will  affectionately  follow  up  your  conversa- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  she  will  ever  feel  most  grateful  to 
you  for  your  words  of  warning.  I  shall  go  happily,  now 
that  I  have  seen  you  to  thank  you  myself,  and  to  beg 
you  to  say  a  word  to  others  whenever  you  have  the 
opportunity ;  for  hardly  any  one  takes  the  trouble  to  do 
so,  and,  bad  as  we  may  seem,  many  of  us  have  hearts 
that  can  feeL" 

I  remembered  the  young  man  and  the  conversation,, 
and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  result  I  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  few  words  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  we  parted,  never  to  meet  again  in 
this  worid ;  for  he  died  rejoicing  in  the  finished  work  of 
Christ  the  following  spring. 

In  regard  to  Nelly,  whom  I  met  in  the  omnibus,  she 
did  not  forget  to  call  upon  me  according  to  my  invita- 
tion. Her  pilgrimage  was  not  a  long  one.  I  had 
several  satisfactoiy  and  interesting  visits  fit>m  her,  and 
was  made  the  happy  instrument  of  pointing  her  to  that 
Saviour  whose  precious  blood  alone  can  cleanse  ftom  all 
sin.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  went  on  very  quietly 
but  decidedly  in  her  heart  She  saw,  when  she  began 
to  read  God's  Word,  what  a  great  sinner  she  had  been  ; 
and  when  once  she  could  realize  the  love  of  Christ  in 
dying  for  poor  sinners  as  love  to  her  own  soid,  she  might 
truly  be  said  to  grow  in  grace  by  the  power  of  the  Holj 
Spirit    I  was  summoned  to  her  dying  bed,  about  nine 
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BO&Uia  after  my  first  intenriew  with  her,  by  her  oom- 
puuon,  vho  had  remained  kind  and  faithful  to  her. 

Ndlj'a  mother  had  been  sent  for,  and  was.  moat  grate- 
fid  for  my  Tiait    It  was  a  sad  scene  in  rq^ard  to  this 
woiid— a  wretchedly  poor  apartment,  and  veiy  bare  of 
oomforts ;  bat  the  mother's  heart  was  there,  full  of  love 
and  tender  sorrow.    Why  had  she  not  told  her  before 
that  she  was  ill  f    ''Why  not  have  come  home  to  be 
nmied  in  time,  my  poor  dariing  child  1 "    But  Nelly's 
gentle  n^ly  was :  "  It  is  all  for  the  ibest,  dear  mother. 
I  should  only  have  been  a  trouble  to  you.    I  was  a 
giddy,  thoogfatless  girl  at  home,  and  God  brought  me 
to  London  to  learn  how  wicked  I  was,  and  how  much  I 
needed  a  Saviour ;  and  now  I  am  so  hi^py;  and  shall 
have  no  more  hard  work  and  care  alkd  sorrow  in  that 
hn^%  wctdL    Pear,  kind  sir,  how  I  bless  God  for 
fearag  sent  you  into  the  omnibus  that  Saturday.    How 
ad  it  ia  to  dishonour  Gods  Sabbath !    I  believe  the 
tet  step  in  my  going  wrong  was  thinking  it  was  no 
harm  to  plaj  and  trifie  on  God'a  holy  day.    Oh,  tell 
cveiybody  yoa  see  how  very  wicked  it  is  to  make  light 


of  God's  commands."  I  read  and  prayed  with  the  poor 
dying  girl^  giving  thanks '  to  God  for  his  great  mercy  to 
her;  and,  secretly  resting  on  her  heavenly  Father's  love 
and  the  full  and  free  atonement  of  her  precious  Saviour, 
her  happy  spirit  winged  its  way  into  the  haven  of 
rest. 

Reader,  let  us  suppose  that  to-morrow  is  God's  Sab- 
bath. "  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-morrow  ? "  How 
will  you  spend  God*s  day  when  it  comes  ?  Oh,  be  not 
absent  from  God's  house !  Be  one  of  the  happy  com- 
pany of  whom  it  is  said  :— 

**  oil,  hippy  ■onU  that  praj 
When  Qod  tppohitt  to  heir ! 
Oh,  happjr  mm  that  pay 
Their  coniUnt  aerrlce  there !  '* 

Go  yourself,  and  strive  to  lead  others  to  the  house  of 
God.  Endeavour  earnestly  to  win  sinners  to  Christ, 
whose  precious  blood— through  faith  in  its  power— can 
deanse  them  from  all  unrighteousness,  and  whose  Spirit 
can  regenerate  and  sanctify  their  hearts,  and  make  them 
meet  for  his  heavenly  kingdom. 


CHRIBTIAVIT7  AHB  HATVBAL  SCIENCE.* 


|H£  freedom  which  characterises  the  )^atural 

Science  of  the  present  day,  we  confess  to 

desire  rather  than  the  contrary.    As  an 

independent  research — as  the  study  of 

(jodPsvodtt  in  their  immensity— which  we  acknowledge 

to  be  g^ica  for  man's  inquiry,  and  not  revealed  to  him, 

tiioe  90^  to  be  the  fullest  latitude.    All  science,  of 

eooiB^  and  all  scientific  men,  should  pursue  their  in- 

vestigatkuia — ^and  soch  investigations  especially— with 

hnmilitf,  we  will  not  say  reverence;  but  most  certainly 

tbey  csnnot  porsue  them — it  is  not  desirable  they  should 

—with  the  ^ectre  of  orthodoxy  constantly  before  their 

^es!    But  if  Natural  Science  is  to  be  accepted  and 

&Qo«ed  out  rather  as  an  assaihmt  of  Christianity  than 

an  ezpooent  of  Qod's  works— too  characteristic  of  it  in 

«oine  quarterB  in  our  day — ^in  this  view  of  it,  would  we 

desire  even  more  the  f^est  freedom  of  speech.    We  do 

not  like  the  masked  batteries  of  cunning  and  deceitful 

men.    In  such  a  conflict,  one  likes  to  see  some  distant 

lattery  harmlessly  expending  itself  in  furious  cannon- 

adisgy  fiur  from  the  enemies  they  Uiink  they  are  mowing 

down,  and  only  disturbing  and  confounding  their  own 

ranks ! 

Sock  ve  hold  to  be  the  Theozy  of  Devekpment,  so 
pnmixieiiti^  contended  for,  and  accepted  almost  as  the 
fpsp^  of  the  more  advanced  rationalists.  It  does  seem 
strai^B — nnphiloiophieal  sur^y  and  most  immature,  to 
have  It  80  violentiy  and  persistently  pressed  down  the 
throat  of  science,  asoally  supposed  to  be  a  rather  narrow 

*  FrooB  a  thooghtftil  and  ioterettins  lecture  to  a  Toddk  Men's 
111 r1 1111111  hj  Mr.  DaTid  Ontlirie,  Editor  of  the  **  Daily  Rerlew  ** 
dOataisks  Jote  Madireo). 


aperture !  But  evoi  more  unphilosophical  and  absurd 
is  the  argument  by  which  it  has  been  recently  supported, 
specially  by  Mr.  Grove,  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  man  of  distin- 
gnished  attainments,  but  evidently  intoxicated  with  the 
idealisms  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  Unless  we  accept 
development,  it  seems  there  must  be  some  mystery  in 
nature:  Mr.  Qrove  cannot  sioippose  an  act  of  creation ;  it 
is  ahwt,  dare  we  say,  even  his  comprehension ;  he  cannot 
imderstand  where  it^ could  have  possibly  come  in;  he 
has  examined  all  the  links  and  crevices  of  nature,  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  very 
wondeifid  thing— a  miracle— quite  above  his  conception 
of  order !  Mr.  Qrove  cannot  understand  creation;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  creation,  no  direct  exercise  of 
creative  power,  because  we  cannot  understand  it!  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  but  the 
Creator  himself  can  comprehend  the  act  of  creation. 
To  have  it,  and  to  understand  it,  we  believe  to  be 
correUites.  But  because,  in  our  weakness,  we  take  slow 
and  measured  steps,  and  cannot  even  suppose  progress 
possible  otherwise,  there  is  to  be  no  Divine  progress 
b^ond  and  above  thia^beyond  our  limited  apprehen- 
sion^ and  this  is  philesophy,  and  the  whole  mysteries 
of  nature  are,  therefore,  to  be  in  development  which 
we  can  understand,  and  not  in  creation,  which  we  can- 
not understand !  Of  course,  we  do  not  say  that  this 
mystery  of  creation  exists,  though  the  existence  of  the 
monad,  even  on  the  Development  theory,  should  settle 
this  point;  nor  do  weargue  that,  because  there  is  mystery, 
there  may  be  any  mystery,  or  speciaUy  this  form  of 
mystery.    But  to  have  the  mysteries  of  nature  directly 
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limited  by  our  comprdienftiony  to  have  the  theory  of 
development  Moepted  because  It  leaves  no  more  mystery 
in  nature,  needing  only  minor  lights  to  apply  it  aright, 
is  curiously  absurd,  on  the  part  of  a  philosopher  most 
unpbilosophical,  and,  may  we  add,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Grove,  rather  pretentious.  One  would  think  it  more 
philosophical—as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ex- 
pounders of  Natural  Science  seem  diiqiosed  to  do— to 
accept  development  aa  esplaining  much,  as  disdosisg 
many  of  nature's  advances;  but  beUeving  that  there 
may  be  even  higher  laws,  and,  if  mysterious,  more 
glorious  movements  in  the  universe  of  Qod.  Ah !  that 
almost  infinite  world  which  (Hlileo  opened  up  to  the 
philosopher  aa  well  as  to  the  Christian,  for  rebuke  as 
well  as  for  instruction,  should  make  even  Mr.  Grove 
pause  ere  he  divests  it  of  mystety,  and  presents  it  to  us 
in  his  little  laboratory  in  the  very  process  of  formation 
from  first  to  last!  HaviiQg  got  this  explanation  for 
what  it  is  worth,  science  would  play  witii  it  for  a  while; 
but,  child  as  she  still  is,  she  would  grow  weaiy  of  it,  and 
cry  for  mystery  again.  We  have  no  fear  of  development 
filling  the  philosophic  mind. 

But  if,  even  on  its  own  field,  this  theory— except 
within  limits  which,  while  science  cannot  define  in  our 
day,  or  perhaps  in  any  time^  she  ought  to  recogniBe^ 
falls  far  short  of  fulfilling  what  its  advocates  dream  of, 
it  goes  too  far  into  other  fields  where  material  matters 
should  be  aUowed  no  etttcance.  We  refer  to  the  great 
truths  of  what  is  usually  called  Natural  BeUgion.  And 
Development,  even  on  Darwin's  views,  aeoepta— that  is 
to  9ay>  will  not  formally  exdude— tlM  Being  of  €k)d, 
and,  we  presume,  also  the  immortality  of  man.  On  the 
theory,  it  seems  Qod  is  as  necessary  at  the  first  in  the 
creating  of  that  original  germ— the  monad— as  under 
any  theory  of  creation;  nay,  bis  perfection  is  more 
gl(^iously  displayed  in  that  one  soljtery  but  eternal  act, 
which  gives  Nature  universal  lifo,  and  discloses  resnlts 
which  are  not  to  have,  and  cannot  have,  a  limit— an 
eternal  process  of  generation  finom  it.  And  Natural 
Beligion  is  to  rest  on  thia— not  as  a  name,  we  presume, 
but  as  a  reality- a  practical  and  glorious  and  ennobling 
development,  shall  we  say,  of  man's  nature — worship 
remaining  in  the  grand  conception  of  seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible !  But  tiie  God  has  disappeared ;  and  why  9 
Another  i^pearance  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore— for 
logical  fonnula  in  the  huids  of  such  philoaopheiB  applies 
to  the  iQovements  of  the  God  they  worship— impossible. 
111$  lawr-his  one  universal  and  omnipotent  servant  is 
there-T-Deyelopmept— fulfilling  his  high  functions- 
most  truly  Hi4  vicegerent  and  with  powers  unknown 
to  any  other  vicegerent;  for  he  is  above  recall,  above 
iaterferenoe,  aboye  any  form  of  possible  change.  Wor- 
ship God— this  God,  if  ye  can,  ye  idokters  of  Law  I 

But  this  theory  is  equally  fatal  to  the  other  great 
truth  of  Natural  Religion— we  mean  the  immortality  of 
the  souL  We  do  not  say,  though  we  have  some  doubts 
whether  we  might  not  say  this,  that  on  the  Development 
theory  there  is  lyi  absolutely  and  formally  conclusive 


argument  against  this  doctrine,  so  vital  to  all  religious 
and  even  moral  life.  Certain  of  the  arguments  usually 
urged  in  &vour  of  immortality  are,  indeed,  independent 
of  all  theory,  and  may  be  said  to  have,  therefore,  an 
equally  valid  place  under  this  theory.  This  may  be 
uiiged,  and,  within  limits,  we  might  think  it  unnecessary 
to  ^spute  it ;  but,  as  a  practical'  principle,  th^  power  of 
it  would  have  wholly  disappeared,  Just  as  that  of  the 
being  and  perfections  of  God  to  which  we  have  before 
referred.  For  the  theory  gives  another  immortality  to 
the  human  race,  and  an  immortality  almost— we  might 
say  hltogether— subversive  of  it  Not,  perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  to  the  human  race,  but  to  the  chain  of  sen- 
tient being  now  at  the  point  of  human  development^ 
but,  of  course,  awaiting  higher  progress.  The  ofdy 
unchangeable  law  which  the  theory  recognizes  ia  |Hro- 
gress— development ;  and  a  pause,  and  sudi  a  pause  as^ 
is  involved  in  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of  men,  would 
almost  be  fatal  to  it ;  or,  at  least,  a  truth  searoely  yto- 
bate  under  that  theory.  It  would  involve  a  disparage- 
ment of  the  law  aa  well  as  an  unwarranted  assumption, 
there  bemg  an  absolute  ignorance  on  our  part  of  the- 
possibilities  of  the  future.  The  theory  acknowledges— 
let  us  admit  the  truth  in  this  form  of  statement— one- 
Cause^  perfect,  all-wise,  a&d  all-powerful ;  everything, 
else  is  in  progress— whether  in  an  infinite  series,  leaving 
that  point  still  and  for  ever  beyond,  or  to  meet  and  give- 
us— what  it  means  we  know  not— a  panthetistic  elysium,. 
it  is  not  essential  to  our  argument  to  consider.  As  a- 
theory,  the  immortality  of  Development  is  immortal 
progress— the  individuid,  or,  at  least,  the  species— the 
race,  to  appear  ^igain,  indeed,  but  always  improved- 
leaving  itself,  and  ever  stretching  towards  the  infinite, 
or,  at  least,  the  immeasurably  distant.  We  admit  that 
on  this  theory  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  souls  of  the  present  race  of  sentient  beings. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  that,  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment and  lh>m  the  established  evidence  which  is  now 
supplied,  we  had  reached  a  point  where  the  immortality 
of  the  species  and  of  the  individuals  may  be  directly 
contended  for ;  that,  so  perfect  is  the  existing  state, 
and  so  admissible  of  proof  is  the  daim  for  indestructible 
being,  that  the  law  of  development,  moving  on  in  other 
directions,  leaves  man  as  the  earliest  part  of  its  com- 
pleted system,  the  first  contribution  towards  the  pan- 
theistic whole.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  this,  though 
one  cannot  consider  it  other  than  a  wretched  caricature! 
When  such  a  remote— we  may  say  an  intangible— basia 
is  presented  as  this,  on  which  we  are  to  accept  a  truth 
so  big  with  issues,  and  intended  to  be  the  very  spring  of 
our  moral  nature,  it  seems  to  us  something  tike  reason 
ministering,  in  the  terrible  judgment  of  God,  to  folly 
instead  of  wisdom— '^proftssing  themselves  wise,  they 
became  fools."  Just  as  the  Creator  of  the  original 
germ,  appearing  once,  and  disappearing  of  necessity 
and  for  ever,  not  needed  in  the  eternal  evolutions  of  h\» 
own  divine  product,  can  be  supposed— but  only  by  men 
who  have  never  seriously  known,  or  perhaps  considered 
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vhit  it  is  to  wonfaip  Ood— can  be  Buj^poBed  to  be  the 
God  of  »tioiud|  esTDest,  pnusticiJ,  and  ever-during  wor> 
ship,  irith  no  relation  to  the  system  ezoept  that  of 
QiiginatiDg  at  onoe  the  first  and  ultimate  action,  and 
vith  no  possible  lelation  in  the  fatuie--for  the  creation 
is  60  peilbct  as  to  meet  all  possible  issues,  or,  at  least, 
to  deifdop  its  own  results ;  so  can  man  be  supposed  to 
be  the  fiist  dieck  to  the  jHooess  of  Development,  the 
fint  perfect,  and,  th^efore,  eternal  foim  in  the  king- 
dom not  to  the  LawgiTer,  but  of  Law.    But  is  it  so?  Is 
there  in  man,  as  he  now  exists,  and  on  the  principle  of 
DeTdx^men^  anything  to  support  sndi  a  view  ?  Would 
not  reason  be  compelled,  with  nothing  bat  the  facts  of 
the  woild  as  thej  present  themselves  to  us,  to  reject 
the  hypotheeiB,  and  to  demand  that  the  great  kw  should 
still  forther  develop  itself  and  open  up  a  more  glorious 
resoh?    The  Anthropological  Sodcty,  and  more  than 
the  Anthropological  Society,  would  answer  the  question 
in  the  aflBrmative.    The  tertimony  of  God  protects  the 
gnnd  truth  of  man's  immortality  on  this  its  weakest 
side,  and,  by  giving  us  the  high  origin  of  man  with  his 
sad  fiiU,  restores  alike  immortality  ahd  the  reasonable- 
ness of  it  to  man ;  but  Development  does  the  very 
xeverse,  and  to  have  tiie  same  strength  of  argument 
which  revealed  truth  gives— with  perhaps  a  deeper 
shsde  of  mystery,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  distant 
streaks  of  a  full  revelation  when  that  which  is  in  part 
daH  be  done  away—there  must  be  something  of  the 
pofedaon  of  hnnumity  established  in  the  history  of  the 
Tace,ti)oiigh  even  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  why 
a  periled  man  should  be  immortal  any  more  than  a 
pofect  monkey,  as  Development  can  give  us  something 
better  tiisa  either !    At  the  very  least,  however,  there 
most  be  something  of  the  perfection  of  humanity  ere 
iBSD  cso,  iok  tskj  possible  application  of  the  Development 
theoy,  be  believed  to  be  immortal  as  a  species  and  an 
indindnal— the  first  exception  to  the  eternal,  hitherto 
acBumed  immutable  law ;  unless  our  opponents  prefer 
another  ezplanstion,  that  Development  itself  has  grown 
okl,  and  under  its  growing  infirmities  has  accepted  a 
coQipromise,  and  made  us  immortal !    The  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not  the  easy  and  con- 
dosive  one  which  men  sometimes  dream  of,  en  the 
piindpies  of  natural  religion.   Life  and  immortality,  we 
>je]ieve,  have  been  alone  brought  clearly  to  light  by  the 
^oqiel;  and  were  tiiat  gospel  disappearing  from  the 
wold  as  the  testimony  of  God,  the  grand  and  inspiring 
tnitb  of  man's  immortality  would  sink  again  into  the 
shades  of  twilight,  or  even  of  night;  and,  with  the 
Development  theory  superadded,  into  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever ! 

We  hsve  given  this  prominence  to  the  Development 
theory,  not  that  it  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  posi- 
tion, or  perhaps  even  the  tendencies  of  the  Natural 
fkaeaot  of  onr  daj,  but  that  it  not  only  presents  an  un- 
mistakable antagonism  to  revealed  truth  on  the  part  of 
certain  pnmiinent  expounders  of  that  science,  but  illus- 
trates, in  the  form  and  in  the  spirit  of  it,  that  which 


all  students  of  God*s  Word  and  works  ou^t  ^eif  tohe 
on  their  guard  against,  and  perhaps  specially  the 
students  of  Katoial  Science.  It  is  law,  and  nothing 
but  law,  the  personal,  present  God—VESoKBUMj  as  the- 
Sinaitic  reveUtion  describes  it— being  put  aside.  The 
supremacy  of  law,  m  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  is  not 
indeed  inconsistent  with  the  recognition,  and  the  most 
reverential  recognition,  of  the  Lawgiver.  There  is  a 
mystery— not  at  first  theoght  only,  but  even  alter  a 
lifetime  of  humble  earnest  inquiry— about  law  in  its- 
universaly  unchanjpng  c^ieration,  and  its  iron  grasp!' 
To  see  it,  as  it  were,  taking  no  notice  of  virtue,  or  even» 
of  humanity— anticipating  goodness,  and  almost  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  reward ;  tmsympathetic,  undistinguishing,. 
inexorable— one  recognizes  the  mysteiy,  and  bows  rever- 
ently before  it  We  feel  that^  if  we  are  to  behold  the 
sight,  we  must  contemplate  issues  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
with  the  cycle  reaching  beyond  our  feeble  range ',  and 
'that  in  the  mean  time,  as  subjects  of  law,  we  must 
humbly  study  and  apply  those  laws  which  will  not  meet 
us  half-way,  or  with  any  relaxation  of  their  natniaD 
results.  But  is  this  the  form  of  man's  relation  to  th& 
Unseen,  which  is  so  fascinating  to  a  creature,  that  he- 
can  throw  himself  with  confidence  and  sympathy  intO' 
it,  and  into  it  alone,  with  no  room  for  repentance,  mtb 
no  recognition  of  what  seem  the  very  conditicms  of  his 
being  ?  Not  in  this  spirit,  I  hope,  is  your  study  of 
whatever  department  of  science  may  engpge  your  atten- 
tion, carried*  out.  Let  us  study  Nature  aod  Nature's 
laws  as  we  can;  the  revelation  is  a  glorious  one.  '^The- 
works  of  the  Lord  are  greats  sought  out  of  all  that  have 
pleasure  therein."  Who  that  has  read  the  gloiioua 
Book  of  Psakns,  but  has  fsHi  the  harmony  of  the  stody 
of  nature  with  the  devotion  of  the  spiritual  worshipper  ? 
Who  that  has  attempted  even  to  measure  in  their 
grandeur  the  Bablime*sayings  of  the  prophets,  but  has 
felt  law  and  grace,  there,  at  leasts  to  he  one  even  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  God  of  Nature^  "  The  Lord  hath 
his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the 
clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet  The  Lord  is  good,  and 
a  strong  hold  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  he  knoweth 
them  that  tnist  in  Him."  Our  object,  therefore,  is  not 
to  say  a  single  word  i^;ainst  the  fullest  and  freest  in- 
quiry into  Nature— her  laws,  and  her  mysteries.  It 
would  require,  indeed,  an  extreme  of  folly  and  ingrati- 
tude in  our  day  to  attempt  to  undervalue  Natural  Science 
in  its  sublime  teachings,  and  in  its  perhaps  more  sublime 
issues.  The  grandest  of  these  issues,  that  almost  in- 
stantaneous oommunioation  of  thought  from  man  to* 
'  man,  separated  by  distances  however  great,  "  taking 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwellixvg  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea"— all  but  a  touch  of  divinity  itself ! 
That  ktest  result,  joining  abnost  the  thoughts  of  the 
two  great  nations  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  children 
of  the  one  iamUy— whom  may  God  in  his  mercy  long 
preserve  in  happy  concord— that  marvellous  link  now 
embedded  in  the  depths  of  ocean— a  scarce  feeble  illus- 
tration of  the  transcendently  more  glorious  link  which 
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binds  the  family  in  earth  and  in  heaven-^one  in  Christ 
Jesus !  With  such  results  through  Natural  Science, 
and  with  xesnlts  in  prospect  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
so  novel  and  thrilling  but  may  be  equally  practical  and 
important,  we  repeat  that  we  do  not  wish  to  say  a  single 
word  in  disparagement  of  Natural  Science.  But  it  is 
net  strange,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  under 
euch  conditions  Natural  Science  should  take  for  a  time 
at  least  an  unduly  exalted  place.  The  earth  thus  bring- 
ing its  tribute  to  man,  and  with  almost  willing  subjection 
acknowledging  his  lordship,  it  might  have  seemed  as  if 
the  glory  of  the  race  and  the  triumphs  of  the  spiritual 
were  thus  to  be  realized,  and  not  through  Him  in  whom, 
himself  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  we  see  not  yet 
all  things  put  under  him !  But  it  is  not  in  natural  re- 
searches, however  interesting,  nor  in  issues  which  con- 


tribute so  greatly  to  the  conditions  of  physical  hi^pinessy 
that  the  aspirations  of  humanity  can  ever  anticipate 
their  fulfilment  In  the  results  of  commercial  progress, 
and  the  almost  divine  operation  of  free  trade— a  principle 
of  heaven  brought  down  to  earth— we  recognize  the 
action  of  utilitarian  causes,  in  theory  prolific  like  the 
dew  of  the  morning,  but  often  in  fruit  like  the  seven  thin 
cars  blasted  with  the  east  wind.  History  repeats  itself 
to  the  instruction  of  the  infidel  equally  with  that  of  the 
believer,  and  we  anticipate  no  reign  <Mf  peace  or  conse- 
cration of  humanity  through  any  process  to  which 
Natural  Science  al6ne  can  minister.  In  the  dignity  of 
her  pursuits,  how  &r  short  she  comes  of  the  science 
which  teaches  man  what  he  is  in  his  higher  nature,  and 
traces  those  processes  of  thought  and  consciousness  and 
purity  which  ally  him  to  Divinity  itself. 


THE   OLD   HVBSE. 

(tBAHSLITIOX  FBOX  THB  BHSISLAND  B^ITNTAQS  BLATT.) 


**  She  luUi  done  what  ihe  could.** 


|N  the  house  of  the  merchant  Bnunthal,  of 
H ,  a  large  company  were  assembled, 


in  honour  of  the  owner's  return  home  alter 
long  absence.  The  more  than  ordinary 
joy  and  congratulations  of  all  present,  clearly  proved 
that  their  welcome  was  something  more  than  what  is 
given  to  a  friend  returning  from  a  mere  pleasure  tour. 
And  such  was  truly  the  case.  The  return  of  Braunthal 
to  his  fatherland  was  that  of  one  who  had  been  expected 
to  return  no  more. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  and  honoured  merchant,  and 
by  the  death  of  his  father  came  eariy  into  the  possession 
of  great  wealth.  He  was  prudent  and  intelligent,  and 
•carried  on  business  in  a  sensible  and  careful  manner. 
Yet,  by  degrees,  the  plans  of  his  father— who  had  been 
content  to  aim  at  secure  rather  than  large  profits,  and 
bad  always  gone  forward  in  a  regular  way— began  to 
appear  in  the  son's  eyes  a  little  too  cautious  and  old 
fashioned.  Almost  imperceptibly,  be  found  himself 
'''going  ahead ;"  and  was  led  into  speculations  whose 
very  dangers  and  uncertainties  had  for  him  an  excite- 
ment and  a  charm. 

In  the  height  of  his  prosperity  he  married  a  maiden 
whom  be  had  loved  from  his  early  years.  <'  Emilia " 
was  a  distant  cousin,  and  they  had  been  brought  up 
tnuch  together.  The  young  couple  wero  happy;  and  in 
their  own  happiness  not  forgetfiil  of  the  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  of  others.  Braunthal  gave  liberal  alms  on 
all  sides,  founded  schools,  assisted  all  benevolent 
societies ;  and  his  name  was  as  well  known  and  hon- 
oured in  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  as  in  the  halls  of  tfae 
rich  around  him. 

But  adversity,  which  he  strove  to  ward  off  from  others, 
ivas  now  capidly  overtaking  himsell    He  did  all  that 


earnestness,  industry,  and  acuteness  could  do,  to  avert 
the  coming  calamities,  but  all  was  in  vain.  No  one,  not 
even  his  wife,  suspected  the  possibility  of  a  catastrophe, 
which  in  his  own  heart  he  felt  to  be  an  inevitable 
reality.  Only  the  old  book-keeper  of  the  old  firm  began 
to  guess  the  truth,  but  when  he  made  the  first  appro&cli 
to  the  subject  with  his  master,  he  found  that  Braunthal 
had  already  perceived  the  whole,  and  had  attempted 
and  risked  every  remedy  which  to  his  honourable  mind 
seemed  allowable.  It  is  true  that  he,  like  others,  might 
have  risked  much  moriy  For  his  credit  as  yet  was  hardly 
shaken ;  but  he  shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of  deceit, 
and  after  a  night  of  sleepless  distress,  he  went  to  his 
wife,  and  expluned  to  her  his  hopeless  involvements, 
and  his  resolution  to  give  up  business  while  he  could 
meet  every  claim,  and,  with  the  little  that  would 
remain,  go  to  America,  where  some  considerable  but 
imcertain  debts  were  still  due  to  bis  father. 

Emilia  trembled  as  she  listened,  but  the  only  coiu* 
plaint  which  escaped  her  lips  was  that  he  should  so 
long  have  concealed  from  her  his  anxieties  and  trials. 
She  approved  his  determination,  and  strengthened  and 
comforted  him  by  her  expressions  of  pious  hope  and 
trust  in  the  gradoos  providence  of  God.  Bratmthal 
went  with  a  lightened  heart  to  follow  out  the  course 
'which  conscience  and  honour  set  before  him.  Great 
was  the  astonishment  of  his  friends  at  his  unexpected 
conduct,  but  this  was  soon  changed  into  universal  sym- 
pathy, when  the  whole  circumstances  were  understood. 

The  state  of  Braunthal's  affairs  proved  even  worse 
than  the  public  believed,  or  his  own  fears  had  antici- 
pated. When  all  claims  w^re  paid,  nothing  seemed 
left.  He  found  that  even  the  voyage  to  America,  ne- 
cessary to  begin  a  new  business,  could  not  be  aooom- 
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plislied  without  asking  help  from  friends,  and  that  he 

could  not  bring  himself  to  think  of  doing. 

On  the  morning  of  his  final  reckoning,  after  dismissing' 
bis  servants,  he  sat  silent  and  solitary/ his  face  hid  in 

his  hands,  in  the  empty  apartment  which  he  could  no 
longer  call  his  own. 

Just  then  his  wife  entered,  and  kneeling  .before  hira, 
^ntly  drew  his  haiJd  from  his  eyes.  He  saw  that  she 
was  smiling  through  tears,  and  silently  embracing  her, 
he  sobbed  aloud.  "  Karl,"  she  whispered, "  see,  we  are 
not  80  poor  as  you  think ! "  and*  she  laid  a  tolerably 
4ieavy  parse  on  the  table.  Braunthal  gazed  at  her  in 
•astonishment  and  distress.  "  Emilia,"  he  asked,  turn- 
ing away  his  fSsce,  '^  where  did  this  gold  come  from  ?  " 
*''  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  only  look  at  me,  only  look  at 
the  money,  it  is  all  yours  and  mine !  What  use  had  I 
now  &>r  ornaments—for  all  the  costly  rings  and  jewels, 
and  pfretty  useless  things,  which  in  our  new  life  I  shall 
never  misa  ?  See,  Karl,  they  have  brought  almost  1000 
dollars,  and  that  will  be  enough  for  us." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  room  door, 
and  the  old  nurse  came  in.  ''  I  wish  to  say  farewell  to 
my  young  master,"  said  the  old  woman,  taking  KarFs 
hand  and  kissing  it.  *'  God  will  be  with  you,  Karl;  you 
vere  always  a  good  child.  Only  think,  it  was  fifty  years 
Toterday  since  I  entered  your  father's  service.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  died  in  the  house,  but  the  will  of  God  be 
dc>oe,  Karl !   When  better  days  come  to  you  again,  you 

vill  remember  old  Katharina." 
In  truth,  nothing  made  Karl  feel  his  misfortunes  so 

dee^  as  parting  from  this  old  faithful  woman,  who 

iod saved  his  father  and  the  family  for  half  a  century; 

*y>  hid  been  to  himself  in  the  place  of  a  mother,  and 

fet  who  now  in  her  old  age  must  seek  a  new  home. 
*' Katharina,"  he  said,  grasping  her  withered  hand, 
''where  will  you  go ?"  He  touched  mechanically  the 
pane  of  money.  "  Oh,  wherever  I  choose,"  said  Kath- 
arina hnrriedly ;  ^*  that  is  of  no  importance ;  so  aged  a 
woman  will  easily  find  a  comer  to  die  in,  and  I  thank 
JOB,  Herr  Karl,  for  my  wages,  which  I  received  from 
the  cashier  last  evening."  Braunthal  coloured  as  he 
drew  back  his  hand  from  the  purse,  and  said  smiling, 
"  Ah,  you  jJways  liked  your  own  way,  and  you  are  richer 
now  than  myself.  You  must  have  a  good  sum  in  the 
i^avinga^  Bank."  "  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  well 
provided  for.  And  for  you  also,  my  good  children,  the 
lord  will  provide.  3Iay  he  bless  yoU;  and  be  with  you 
in  all  your  ways  !  " 

Scaroely  had  the  old  nurse  left  the  room,  when  the 
letter-carrier  fasought  a  small  packet,  addressed  to 
Brannthal,  <:arefully  sealed  up,  and  marked  to  con- 
Uin  2000  dollars.     Karl  broke  the  seal  in  surprise ; 


the  money  lay  within,  and  a  paper  with  these  few 
words:— 

"  A  grateful  heart  sends  this,  with  many  blessings,  to 
its  benefactor." 

Karl  and  Emilia  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  as- 
tonishment. "  Emilia,"  he  said  at  last,  laying  the  money 
beside  her  purse,  "  I  should  have  an  ungrateful  heart 
did  I  not  thankfully  accept  this  money  and  yours :  what 
is  given  with  so  many  blessings  must  bring  a  blessing 
with  it." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  they  departed.  No  one  ac- 
companied them,  no  friendly  hands  waved  farewells  ; 
only  one  pair  of  dim  eyes  gazed  after  the  boat  which 
bore  them  out  to  their  vessel— old  Katharina,  absorbed 
in  silent  prayer,  stood  on  the  shore  till  the  ship  had 
vanished  from  her  sight 

Seven  years  later,  Braunthal  returned  with  Eaiilia  to 
his  native  city,  and  the  fftte  of  which  we  have  spoken 
was  in  honour  of  his  unexpected  return.  True  friends 
surrounded  him  in  his  newly  regained  home,  and  he 
frankly  answered  their  questions  as  to  the  dealings  of 
Providence  with  himself.  His  tale  was  a  simple  one. 
lie  bad  recovered  most  of  his  father's  debts,  and  with 
these  and  2000  dollars  had  commenced  a  business  in 
New  Orleans,  which  soon  made  him  again  a  wealthy 
man.  While  he  was  relating  particulars,  Emilia,  who 
had  been  called  away,  returned  to  the.  company. 
"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  said  Braunthal,  interrupting 
his  story.  "  I  have  been,"  she  said,  "  by  a  dying  bed, 
in  the  hospital,  the  death-bed  of  Katharina  ! " 

"  Poor  Katharina  f*  exclaimed  Karl. 

"  Oh,  we  know  who  she  was  ! "  said  several  voices  ; 
'*  the  ugly  old  tyrant  of  your  father's  household." 

*'  Hush,  do  not  give  me  pain,"  said  Karl.  "  I  thought 
the  old  woman  had  been  well  provided  for  in  her  latter  days. 
I  know  she  had  laid  up  a  good  sum  in  the  Savings*  Bank, 
and  yet  I  found  her  dying  in  the  hospital,  and  the  man- 
ager told  me  she  had  come  in  the  day  of  our  departure, 
.with  nothing  but  her  Bible  in  her  hand.  She  must,  he 
remarked  to  me,  have  lost  her  money  in  the  lottery." 

*'  Katharina's  last  words  wci'e  blessings  for  you,  Karl/' 
said  Emilia ;  *'and  her  last  request  that  you  would  see 
her  honourably  buried.  Here  is  her  Bible,  I  brought  it 
away  with  me." 

Karl  took  the  old  sacred  volume  and  opened  it  There 
was  writing  on  the  first  blank  page, — hardly  had  he 
glanced  over  it,  when  he  became  pale  and  «Uik  back  in 
his  chair.  But  quickly  recovering,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
loud  though  faltering  voice,— 

'*  Hear,  my  friends !  hear,  Emilia !  it  was  old  Kath- 
arina who  sent  to  me  the  2000  dollars,  her  whole  savings, 
and  then  for  our  sakes  died  as  a  beggar  in  the  hospital ! " 

H.  L.  L, 
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may  be  difficalt  to  give  an  ab&olately  per- 
fect definition  of  a  ptx)verly;  but  it  will 
generally  be  acknowledgec^  that  a  saying  or 
composition,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  this 
nsme^  most  possess  the  qualities  of  shortness^  solidity, 
and  pungency.  It  must  be  ihcni^  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  easily  called  up  by  the  memoiy,  and,  in  general, 
of  being  uttered  in  a  breath.  It  mast  be  idid,  coming 
home  to  men'f  business  and  bosoms,  containing  some 
important  maxim  that  shall  entitle  it  to  universal  cur- 
rency *and  to  frequent  repetition.  And  it  must  be 
pointed  itndjpun^t,  expressed  in  such  happily  chosen 
words  a»  to  attract  the  attention,  to  lay  bold  of  the 
memory  as  by  hooks  or  barbs,  and  to  fasten  itself  there, 
and  when  it  once  finds  a  place  in  the  mind,  scarcely  to 
admit  of  its  being  dislodged  fh>m  it  again.  Sdomon 
appears  to-  have  recognized  more  than  one  of  these 
qualities  as  essential  to  a  good  proverb,  when,  referring 
at  once  to  their  material  value,  and  to  the  felicity  and 
elegance  in  which  they  ought  to  be  clothed,  he  describes 
them  as  <'  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  or  network  of  silver;'* 
and  when  alluding  to  their  compacted  form  and  point 
and  pungency  as  fitting  them  the  better  for  being  driven 
home  to  the  heart  and  consciei^ce,  and  fixed  in  the 
memory,  he  speaks  of  them  as  ''  goads  and  nails  fast- 
ened by  the  Master  of  Assemblies." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  country  that  has  risen 
many  steps  above  barbarism,  in  which  proverbs  are  not 
in  extensive  use ;  but  those  of  China,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Spain,  are  especially  rich  in  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  these  sententious  maxims.  The  instances  are 
even  not  few  in  which  the  same  proverb  is  to  be  found 
in  many  diiferent  languages,  like  some  winged  seed  that 
has  been  formed  to  sow  itself  in  every  land;  especially 
when  it  is  clothed  in  some  remarkaUy  attractive  and 
striking  imagery,  or  when  it  gives  utterance  to  some 
deep  thought  or  feeling  of  universal  humanity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  important  a  place  the  proverb  must 
have  occupied  in  countries  without  a  literature,  forming, 
as  it  must  have  done  in  such  circumstances,  a  sort  of 
common  stock  of  wisdom  and  instruction  from  which 
all  might  draw ;  but,  in  truth;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine  a  state  of  human  society  in  which  the  mission 
of  the  proverb  is  past  For,  iivhen  we  consider  how 
often  men  are  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
called  to  act  rather  than  to  deliberate,  and  in  which 
even  a  slight  delay  would  be  fatal  to  well-timed  action, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  of 
having  the  mind  richly  stored  with  weighty  maxims 
that  can  be  brought  to  meet  the  passing  exigency.  It 
is  but  few  of  our  race  comparatively  that  have  either 
time  or  mental  taste  and  capacity  for  abstract  specula- 


tions ;  the  atmosphere  is  too  rare  and  too  cold  for  most 
minds;  and  without  unduly  depreciating  the  pursuits  of 
the  metaphysician,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  their  prac^ 
tical  results  in  past  times  have  borne  small  proportion 
to  the  mental  ^ort  or  the  promise,  and  that  they  maj 
be  left  alone  by  the  multitude  with  little  loss.  But 
eveiy  man,  in  every  day  of  his  existence,  finds  hiui- 
self  in  the  midst  of  oiicumstanoes  in  which  he  needs  the 
guiding-lighta  of  other  men's  reflective  wisdom  and  ex- 
perienoe,  and  in  which  .some,  well-reniembecad  proverb> 
wherein  that  wisdom  and  experienoe  h$m  bean  haj^j 
reflected  and  concentrated,  wonld  stand  him  in  good 
stead,  disentangling  hia  feet^  making  his  way  plain,  or 
saving  him  from  rash  words  and  acts  which,  if  onoa 
spoken  or  committed,  would  have  given  ^occasion  to  a 
long  life*  time  of  unavailing  self^oondemnation  and  re- 
gret. 

"  Not  to  know  At  large  of  tbingi  remote 
From  nae,  obscure  and  subtle;  bat  to  know 
That  wblch  before  na  lies  in  dailf  life, 
la  the  prime  wisdom.    What  la  more  la  ftune» 
Emptineasi  or  fond  impertinence: 
And  renders  na,  in  thinfirs  that  most  concern, 
Unpractised,  anprepared,  and  still  to  seek.** 

We  might  safely  take  this  universal  prevalence  of  pro- 
verbial sayings  as  itself  affording  condasive  evidence  of 
their  utility  and  adaptation  to  human  life.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  grand  testimony  to  the  useAilness  of  the 
proverb  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  has- 
been  so  extensively  adopted  as  the  fit  vehicle  of  divine- 
instruction  in  the  Book  of  God  itself;  lessons  thrown 
into  this  form  being  scattered  over  almost  every  part- 
of  the  field  of  Scripture,  a  whole  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, commonly  styled  "the  Book  of  Proveibs,"  or 
'*  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  consiiting  mainly,  of  such 
choice  sayings  of  compacted  wisdom ;  and  a'  greater 
far  than  Solomon,  the  Son  of  Qod,  taking  up  some 
of  the  cunent  proverbs  of  hie  own  time  and  stamping 
them  with  the  royal  seal  of  his  approval,  elevating  knd 
transfiguring  others  by  breathing  into  them  nobler  and 
diviner  meanings,  while  he  permanently  incorponted 
them  with  his  own  lessons,  and  bringing  otfaeqs  fresh  from 
the  stores  of  eternal  wisdom,— proverbs  which,  like  the 
cut  and  polished  diao^oad,  are  found  to*  sparkle  aad«hed 
their  lustre  in  many  directions,  and  which  for  eighteen 
centuries  have  been  current  on  the  lips  of  men,  myriads 
of  whom  have  little  guessed  by  whii^  blessed  lips  they 
were  first  spoken;  or  which,  like  some  nourishing  and 
quickening  soU,  have  been  ploughed  down  and  inter- 
mingled with  the  common  thought  of  universal  humanity. 
Confining  our  attention  now  more  particularly  to  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  I  proceed  to  specify  various  excel- 
lencies which  place  them  immeasurably  pre-eminent 
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ibore  all  the  other  colleetions  of  proverbial  sayings  in 
the  world.  This  might,  indeed,  be  safely  concladed 
t^forehand  irom  the  simple  fact  of  their  inspiration ; 
but  it  will  be  well  that  we  speeify  these  qualities  of 
superiority  a  little  more  in  detail  One  of  these  is  their 
unexceptionable  purity.  There  are  no  sayings  in  this 
magnifioent  series  which  express  low  cunning  under 
the  name  of  prudence^  or  excnse  deception  by  an  as- 
sumed necessity,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the 
proverbs  of  Italy ;  no  proverbs  which  make  the  indi* 
vidual  man  hia  own  selfish  centre,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  few  of  our  own  eountiy;  none  which  reflect  our 
<x>!Dm<Hi  depravity  rather  than  the  universal  conadence; 
DO  base-bom  proverbs  whicb  have  evidently  come  from 
the  mint  of  hell,  and  bear  upon  them  "  the  image  and 
superscriptkai"  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  Like  the 
Stan  in  oiir  finnaoient,  some  shining  apart,  and  some 
grouped  in  eonsleUationB,  they  all  shed  some  of  heaven's 
trae  liglit,  even  thongh  t^ey  '*  differ  6om  one  another  in 

Another  ez<5elleBce  of  this  inspired  collection  of  pro- 

terbs  is  their  univeriality  of  ap^ieation.    They  are  not 

merely  adapted  to  one  condition  of  society^  or  to  some 

particular  stage  <^  civilization.    They  abound  in  broad 

Tievs  and  in  those  "  touches  of  nature  whicb  make  the 

vhole  WQild  kiiL**    Spoken  nearly  three  thousand  years 

ago,  and  In  the  sunny  East,  they  hold  up  a  mirror  to  all 

ages  sad  to  the  heart  of  all  humanity.    So  that,  as  has 

bcca  tnilj  and  happily  said,  '<  they  may  be  studied  with 

fG%  as  much  benefit  and  interest  by  men  who  are  here 

in  the  Biaeteenth  century  in  populous  cities  pent,  amid 

tbe  vidil  of  chariots,  the  clang  of  machinery,  and  the 

bis  «f  steam,  as  by  the  plain  men  who  thirty  centuries 

ago  rode  quietly  about  on  asses^  and  sat  in  peace  und^r 

thdr  vines  and  fig-trees." 

Atiiiid  characteristic  excellence  of  this  collection  of 
iaspired  proverbs  consists  in  their  astonishing  variety 
and  mmutenus.  They  penetrate  with  their  useftxl 
and  hoanely  l%;ht  everywhere.  From  the  keeping  of 
the  heart  to  oar  .very  looks  and  gestures,  they  glance 
upon  OS  with  thdr  sage  counsds  and  shrewd  sugges- 
tioiHL  Th^  abound  not  only  in  solemn  and  earnest 
adnces  on  good  morals,  but  in  judicious  and  delicate 
biBts  08  good  breeding,  aimmg  to  add  the  seemly  to  the 
•cM  is  dunaeter,  the  '<  whatsoever  things  are  lovdy 
and  of  gooA  report  to  the  whatsoever  things  are  grave 
aad  pmna.'^  The  temper  and  the  tongue  are  sought  to 
beregnktodbf  many  a  wholesome  rule.  The  rich  are 
warned  amid  the  temptatioiis  of  their  abundance,  the 
poor  eoDMied  amid  the  trials  of  their  penury.  There 
are  hnwimeraMe  wise  saws  for  the  young,  while  the 
crown  of  g^rny  is  held  up  before  the  hoary  head.  There 
are  ooonseis  for  the  married  and  for  the  unmarried,  for 
the  nuttden  at  her  toitet,  for  the  judge  upon  his  tribunal, 
for  the  king  upon  his  throne^  for  the  mother  in  the 
tiainiBg  of  her  children,  for  the  children  in  their  rever- 
ence fiir  parents,  for  fiienddiip  and  love,  and  even  for 
the  ''atiaager  that  mMj  dwell  at  times  within  our 


gates."  The  husbandman  is  admonished  against  pro- 
crastination, the  labouring  man  is  cheered  in  bis  toils, 
the  merchant  is  warned  against  false  depreciation  of  his 
neighbour's  goods  or  undue  valuation  of  his  own,  and 
the  tradesman  against  "  the  false  balance,  which  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord."  So  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  conceive  of  t^  combination  of  circumstances 
so  peculiar  that  this  wonderful  book  would  not  present 
some  hint  or  timely  direction  for  our  guidance,  and 
ttom  its  faithful  and  genial  page  light  would  not  arise 
in  the  midst  of  darkness. 

And  all  this  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  most 
skilful  variety  in  the  outward  shape  and  drapery  of  the 
parable ;  now  by  compacted  and  pointed  statement,  now 
by  homdy  allusion,  now  by  felicitous  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, now  by  dazzlmg  imagery,  now  by  partial  ob- 
scurity and  enigma  arousing  curiosity,,  now  by  the 
musical  cadence  of  the  sentence,  now  by  the  play  of 
some  fine  antithesis,  and  yet  again  by  the  sparkle  of  a 
kind  of  sacred  wit;  the  whole  justifying  the  remark  that, 
**  as  there  is  no  tngedy  like  Job,  no  pastoral  like  Ruth, 
no  lyric  melodies  like  the  Psalms,  so  there  are  no  pro- 
verbs like  those  of  Solomon ;  all  the  forms  of  human 
composition  finding  their  archetypes  and  their  highest 
realization  in  Scripture,"  and  giving  sober  truthfiilness 
to  the  assertion,  that  "  were  the  world  in  general  only 
governed  by  this  book,  it  would  be  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness." 

■  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  ^uppose  that  the 
whole  of  the  Book  consists  of  a  series  of  proverbs  accord- 
ing to  the  rigid  and  technical  sense  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  used  that  expression.  Indeed,  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  the  book  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come  under 
this  description  at  all ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  valu- 
able or  deserving  to  be  searched  and  pondered  on  this 
account.  For  they  consist  of  a  succession  of  appeals  to 
young  men,  in  which,  by  every  form  of  eloquence,  vivid 
description,  tender  allusion,  resistless  argument,  and 
earnest  expostulation,  the  writer  seeks  to  delineate 
before  them  the  deformities  and  the  honors  of  vice,  its 
seductive  wiles  and  its  terrible  retributions,  and.  to  win 
them  and  fix  them  in  the  pleasant  pa^  of  pibty  and 
virtue.  It  is,  in  feet,  a  sublime  poem  on  the  pleasures 
of  a  pure  and  holy  life.  Religion,  under  the  name  of 
wisdom,  is  all^orically  represented  as  a  tree  of  life, 
yielding  delicious  shade  and  wholesome  and  meDow  fruit 
to  those  who  seek  rest  and  shelter  under  her  branches, 
throwing  a  covering  of  hononr  around  their  shouldersi 
and  decorating  their  heads  with  a  graceful  chaplet  more 
precious  than  rubies.  And  bow  does  it  indicate  the 
importance  attached  by  divine  wisdom  to  the  season  of 
youth,  and  the  value  with  which  it  regards  young  men, 
that  nine  chapters  of  an  inspired  book  should  thus  be 
specially  devoted  to  their  warning  and  instruction ! 
Toung  men,  study  those  nine  chapters,  pray  over  them, 
turn  them  into  a  mirror  by  which  you  may  examine 
your  souls,  into  a  lamp  by  which  you  may  regulate  your 
steps ;  let  them  become  inwrought  with  all  your  moral 
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thoughts  and  habitudes,  "  bind  them  about  your  necks, 
and  write  them  on  the  tablet  of  your  hearts  for  ever." 

The  second  part  of  the  book  begins  with  the  tenth 
chapter  and  extends  to  the  close  of  the  twenty-fourth,  and 
introduces  us  to  the  strictly  proverbial  portion  of  the  com- 
position. It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of 
short  sententious  moral  maxims,  such  as  we  have  already 
characterized,  reminding  one  in  their  precious  matter  and 
elegant  dress  of  language — of  polished  jewels  in  a  chaste 
setting  of  gold.  These  proverbs  were  selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Solomon  himself  during  his  life-time. 

Of  the  remaining  seven  chapters  of  the  book,  five  were 
written  by  Solomon,  and  appear  to  have  been  edited 
some  centuries  afterwards  by  the  royal  scribes  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  thirtieth  is  occupied  with 
Agur's  prayer,  and  with  prudent  admonitions  delivered 
by  him  to  his  pupils  Itbiel  and  UcaL  The  thirty-first, 
or  closing  chapter,  contains  the  counsels  addressed  by 
the  mother  of  Lemuel,  or  Solomon,  to  her  son,  and  is 
mainly  occupied  with  the  description  of  a  virtuous 
woman  and  a  prudent  wife,  and  for  keen  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  completeness  of  detail,  sagacity  of 
suggestion,  and  beauty  and  geniality  of  colouring,  stands 
unapproacbed  in  all  literature.  One  deep  and  indelible 
stain  rests  on  the  character  of  this  mother  of  Solomon  ; 
but  if  critics  are  right  in  ascribing  this  last  chapter  to 
her,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that,  with 
the  one  dark  exception,  her  life  was  high-toned  and 
virtuous,  and  in  that  unrivalled  picture,  in  which  there  is 
in  all  likelihood  much  unconscious  self-pQrtraiture,  she 
proved  herself  to  be  the  fit  mother  of  the  wisest  of  men. 

It  is  natural  that,  after  this  general  view  of  the 
character  and  contents  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  we 
should  now  proceed  to  turn  your  thoughts  for  a  little  to 
some  individual  portions  of  it  which  we  conceive  it 
pecnliarly  suitable  to  bring  imder  the  notice  of  young 
men.  Before  doing  this,  however,  and  indeed  as  pre- 
paratory to  our  doing  it,  we  would  advert  to  one  partial 
mistake  which  we  are  anxious  to  remove.  It  has  been 
very  common  to  speak  of  these  proverbs  as  if  they  were 
entirely  detached  sentences,  unconnected  except  by  the 
outward  tie  that  binds  them — "  orient  pearls  at  random 
strung."  Now,  this  statement  is  not  correct  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  is  usually  stated.  For  with  an  ex- 
ternal form  of  distinctness  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  such  compositions,  it  will  be  found  on  closer  examina* 
tion  that  there  are,  in  truth,  certain  great  general 
principles  that  underlie  and,  as  it  were,  mould  and 
animate  them  all,  and  amid  seeming  distinctness  and 
separation,  give  to  the  whole  a  real  and  hidden  unity. 

Thus  one  of  the  principles  that  may  be  said  to  be 
inwrought  with  the  whole  of  this  series  of  inspired 
proverbs,  is  the  identity  of  religion  with  true  wisdom, 
and  of  irreligion  and  vice  with  folly.  This  principle  is, 
as  it  were,  the  very  life*s-blood  of  the  whole  book.  The 
man  who  lives  in  ungodliness  and  immorality  sacrifices 
all  eternity  for  the  gratifications  of  a  moment,  and  is 
chargeable  with  the  tremendous  madness  of  making  the 


omnipotent  God  his  adversary.  The  good  man  is  wise 
for  both  worlds.— In  like  manner,  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  motive  as  giving  character  to  conduct,  and 
hence  the  paramount  duty  and  high  wisdom  of  '<  keeping 
the  heart  wi'ih  all  diligence  "—the  danger  of  a  slight 
divergence  from  the  line  of  duty  as  likely  to  lead  to  the 
grossest  crimes  and  to  the  most  shameful  falls— the 
dependence  of  happiness  upon  disposition  rather  than 
upon  possession,  upon  the  state  of  the  inward  life  far 
more  than  upon  external  abundance— the  difficnlty  and 
the  dignity  of  individual  self-government,  exceeding  in 
importance  all  mere  material  conquests  and  crowns — 
the  intention  that  religion  should  preside  over  us  in  the 
most  common  actions  of  our  daUy  life  as  well  as  in  the 
direct  exercises  of  worship,  giving  latr  to  the  merchant 
at  his  desk  as  flreli  as  to  the  minister  in  hii  closet, 
regulating  social  intercourse  as  well  as  animating  prayer 
—the  overruling  agency  of  a  providenoe  controUing  the 
devices  of  the  most  £Bu>seeing  prudence  and  of  the  most 
profound  policy,  or  as  the  sentiment  has  been  expressed 
by  Shakspeare  transfusing  into  his  words  the  thought 
of  Solomon, — 

"  There's  a  Divinity  tliat  shapes  our  ends, 
Koagh-hew  them  how  \re  will; "— 

these  principles  form,  as  it  were,  the  undertoii^  of  the 
entire  book  of  Proverbs ;  and  just  as  the  stars,  though 
seemingly  detached  and  even  confused,  yet  in  truth  obey 
a  common  law  and  move  in  mystic  harmony,  so  do 
these  principles  bind  these  beautiful  moral  lights  in 
the  bonds  of  a  close  though  secret  unity. 

1.  Keeping  these  statements  in  mind,  it  will  be  well 
that  we  proceed  to  bring  before  your  attention  some  se- 
lected passages  and  chosen  maxims  of  peculiar  value  and 
appropriateness.  In  some  portions  of  the  book,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  end  of  the  inspired  writer 
is  sought  to  be  gained  by  vivid  and  eloquent  description 
rather  than  by  compacted  proverbial  statement ;  and 
there  is  no  instance  in  which  this  is  accomplished  with 
so  much  elaboration  and  expansion,  as  when  young  men 
are  cautioned  against  a  licentious  life  and  the  deceitful 
wiles  of  "  the  strange  woman  ^  We  can  only  glance  at 
the  terribly  truthful  pictiure  as  it  stands  before  us,  as  if 
with  the  colouring  of  yesterday,  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  chapters,  traced  and  painted  with  a  master^s 
hand.  The  brazen  countenance  and  the  flatteries  of  the 
tempter,— the  efforts  to  prevent  thought  by  occupying 
attention,  lest  one  moment  left  for  conscience  to  speak 
might  break  the  fatal  spell  and  set  the  victim  free, — 
the  poor  simple  one  yielding  to  the  smooth  falsehooda, 
and  going  straightway  *'  as  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaoghter, 
or  as  a  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare  and  knoweth  not  that 
it  is  for  his  life."  And  then  the  begun  retribation 
following  so  speedily  in  this  life  upon  the  footsteps  of 
the  sin :  the  young  man's  substance  wasted ;  his  re- 
vealed shame ;  his  servitude  in  drcnmstances  in  which , 
had  he  kept  in  the  paths  of  innocence,  he  might  have 
been  a  master;  his  diahononr,  as  he  begins  to  be  shunned 
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bf  fonner  virtaoos  companions,  and  skulks  along  in  the 
shadow  of  the  streets  a  living  wreck ;  his  flesh  and  his 
bodj  comnuned ;  his  bitter  self-reproach  without  earnest 
icfonnation ;  his  early  death-bed  ere  he  has  lived  oat 
half  his  days ;  his  mourning  at  the  last,  '*  How  have  I 
hated  instruction  and  despised  reproof ; "  his  dark  and 
dieerless  passage  to  the  judgment-seat ;— all  these 
featores  are  accumulated  around  each  other  with  the 
DHst  tmthful  and  tragic  picturing,  and  the  whole 
desmptioQ  is  wound  up  with  the  warning  against  the 
wiles  of  Tidons  seduction—"  Let  not  thine  heart  decline 
to  ha  ways,  go  not  astray  in  her  paths :  for  she  hath 
cist  down  mauy  wounded ;  yea,  many  strong  men  have 
been  slain  by  her.  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going 
down  to  the  chamber  of  death." 

2.  And  the  instructions  of  Solomon  on  this  matter  do 

not  terminate  with  mere  description,  impressive  though 

it  be  in  its  appalling  contrasts  between  the  promise  of 

sin  and  its  deadly  fruits—'*  for  her  end  is  bitter  as 

woimwood,  sbaip  as  a  two-edged  sword."    He  states 

certain  important  rules  according  to  which  temptation, 

and  especially  the  particular  forms  of  temptation  to 

vhidi  we  are  now  referring,  are  to  be  met  and  resisted. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  temptation  is  to  be  avoided 

rather  than  braved.    We  are  never  voluntarily  to  place 

tfiuselves  in  the  path  of  a  temptation,  any  more  than 

ve  should  do  in  tiie  course  of  an  inundation,  or  in  the 

tnil  of  A  serpent    He  who  parleys  with  seductive 

oramistances,  and  tries  experiments  how  far  he  can 

g&  and  not  fiall,  is  attempting  the  most  presumptuous 

ud  buardoos  of  ail  ordeals,  and  is  sinning  in  his 

heait  already.     Keep  far  distant  even  from  the  bor- 

dcr-lud  of  ain,  and  frY>m  the  haunts  of  the  tempter. 

**Eiaa  not  into  the  path  of  jbhe  wicked,  and  go  not  in 

the  way  of  evil  men.  Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from 

it  and  pass  away.    For  they  sleep  not  except  they  have 

d&oe  niisdiief,  and  their  sleep  is  taken  away  unless  they 

case  some  to  falL    For  they  eat  the  bread  of  wicked- 

aesa,  and  drink  the  wine  of  violence."— And  the  other 

powezfol  antidote  against  temptation,  by  which  its  spell 

is  broken  and  the  avenues  of  its  entrance  into  the  soul 

dosed,  consists  in  having  the  thoughts  occupied  and 

the  affections  engrossed  by  holy  themes.    The  unclean 

spirits  retomed  to  the  empty  house  after  it  bad  been 

swept  and  garnished ;  but  they  could  not  find  access  to 

the  heart  that  was  filled  with  God.    "  Thy  word,"  says 

the  Psalmist, ''  have  I  hid  in  my  heart  that  I  do  not 

Mn  against  t^ee.''    **  My  son,"  says  Solomon,  "  attend 

to  my  words,  incline  thine  ear  unto  my  sayings :  let 

tbem  not  depart  from  thine  eyes ;  keep  them  in  the 

luidst  of  thine  heartb    For  they  are  life  unto  those  that 

lind  them,  and  health  to  all  their  flesh." 

X  Another  of  the  wise  man's  moral  pictures  is  employed 
by  him  to'tcarn  the  young  offaijut  elUh  and  eelf-in- 
didgence;  and  just  as  a  greater  than  Solomon  sends  us 
to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  for 
lessons  of  contentment  and  trust  in  Providence,  so 
8ok>mon  sends  us  to  the  insect  for  lessons  of  a  well* 


timed  and  well-applied  Industry.  "  Qo  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise :  which  having 
no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest"  The 
industiy,  the  plan,  the  foresight,  the  seizing  of  favour- 
able opportunities  on  the  part  of  the  little  insects,  and  the 
provident  arrangement,  are  thus  depicted  by  a  few  rapid 
strokes.  And  then,  in  contrast  with  this,  the  self- 
indulgent  sluggard,  taking  not  only  the  measure  of  rest 
which  is  required  by  health,  but  that  which  is  craved  by 
appetite;  waiting  for  windfalls  and  lucky  chances,  when 
proper  energy  would  have  gained  for  him  the  advantage 
and  the  position  which  every  day*s  delay  is  placing 
further  beyond  his  reach;  and  ever  drawing  upon  a  fair 
and  flattering  to-morrow,  to  make  amends  for  the  pro«> 
crastination  and  the  lassitude  of  to-day.  '*  How  long 
wilt  thou  sleep,  0  sluggard?  when  wilt  thou  arise  out  of 
thy  sleep  ?  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little 
folding  of  the  bands  to  sleep."  And  then  as  the  coti'- 
sequence  of  all  this  languid  half-life  and  despised  oppor- 
tunity, poverty  is  described  as  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  sluggard,  with  slow  and  steady  pace,  to  seize  him 
with  irresistible  violence  in  its  cold  embrace— *'  So  shall 
thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want 
as  an  armcKl  man." 

Though  the  portrait  of  the  indolent  man  is  not  re- 
peated by  Sdomon,  yet  warnings  against  habits  of 
indolence  and  delayed  responsibilities  abound  in  his  pro- 
verbs, associated  with  their  many  fatal  consequences. 
Nor  when  we  consider  how  common  is  this  tendency, . 
and  how  palpably  ruinous  in  its  operations,  need* 
we  wonder  that  in  the  proverbs  of  uninspired  men  the  - 
evil  is  sometimes  very  forcibly  and  quaintly  declared, 
as  in  that  very  striking  proverb,  '*  The  street  of  By-and- 
by  leads  to  the  house  of  Never."  What  a  history  of 
half-finished  plans  and  abortive  efibrts  have  been  the 
lives  of  thousands  who  have  come  under  the  spell  of  this 
languid  and  delusive  procrastination !  What  a  mocking 
and  nuserahle  disproportion  between  the  promise  of  some 
and  their  performance !  Take  even  a  colossal  intellect 
like  that  of  Ooleridge,  and  one  of  such  rich  stores  as  that 
of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  has  not  the  procrastination 
of  both  robbed  the  world  of  much  that  such  men  owed 
it  And  then  who  can  describe  in  language  of  too  great 
severity  the  fret  and  hurry  which  are  so  surely  born  of 
delay— nothing  done  well  because  nothing  done  in  its 
time— and  the  entire  life  a  stranger  to  mental  tran- 
quillity, and  passing  constantly  into  one  or  other  of  the 
extremes  of  mental  fever  or  mental  collapse.  Yet  all 
other  procrastination  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  which 
delays  the  care  of  the  soul.  If  the  one  be  folly,  surely 
this  is  madness.  The  interests  of  the  immortal  spirit 
made  to  stand  aside  till  every  passing  trifle  is  cared  for; 
though  even  the  most  momentous  worldly  interest  should 
scarcely  possess  in  our  estimate  even  the  dimensions  of 
a  trifle,  while  this  is  unheeded. 

4.  We  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  your  recollec- 
tion another  of  those  masterly  word-portraits  of  the  wisf 
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nuti,  in  the  description  which  he  has  given  of  t/ie 
drwnkard.  and  his  drtinke7i7iess.  It  helps  to  confirm 
the  resolutions  of  the  virtuous  when  they, are  called 
to  contemplate  at  times  not  only  the  wickedness,  but 
tlid  grossness  and  the  loathsomeness  of  vice.  Snch, 
we  think,  must  be  the  effect  of  Solomon's  description, 
which  has  been  somewhat  happily  characteriied  as  "the 
drunkard's  muror"— "  Who  hatii  woe  ?  who  hath  sor- 
row ?  who  hath  contentions  ?  who  hath  babbling  ?  who 
hath  wounds  without  cause?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes? 
They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seek 
mixed  wina  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it 
ia^  red,  when  it  giveth  his  oolour  in  the  cup,  when  it 
moveth  itself  aright  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  stingeth  like  an  adder.  Thine  eyes  shall 
behold  strange  women,  and  thine  heart  shall  utter  per- 
verse things.  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  as  he  that  lieth  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth  upon  the  top 
of  a  mast.  They  have  stricken  me,  shalt  thou  say,  and 
I  was  not  sick ;  they  have  beaten  me,  and  I  felt  it  not : 
when  shall  I  awake  ?    I  will  seek  it  yet  again." 

No  lecture  on  temperance  ever  equalled  in  complete- 
ness or  conciseness  this  of  Solomon.  It  might  have  been 
written  for  our  own  age  and  country,  and  not  one  word 
have  needed  either  to  be  omitted  or  added.  Mark  with 
what  vivid  truth  he  describes  the  gloomy  and  spedral 
procesaioia  of  curses  that  follow  fast  and  sure  in  the  foot- 
steps of  intemperance:  the  mad  quarrelling  about 
trifles ;  the  wounds  and  bruises  gotten  in  the  dmnken 
brawls ;  the  foolish  babblings,  and  perverse  utterances,  and 
injurious  self-betrayals,  in  which  the  besotted  man  lays 
open  his  most  hidden  family  secrets,  and  reveals  all  that 
18  in  his  heart ;  the  exaggeration  of  all  the  weak  pmnts 
and  fotUes  in  bis  character,  until  be  becomes  ridiculous 
as  well  as  base ;  the  awakening  in  his  bosom  of  the  foul 
demon  of  sensuality ;  the  bloated  visage  and  inflamed 
eyes  telling  of  the  deep  and  repeated  midnight  potar- 
tions ;  his  giddiness  of  brain,  as  if  he  were  laid  sea-sick 
in  the  midst  of  a  ship,  or  lay  upon  the  top  of  a  tattering 
mast ;  his  insensibiU^  at  last  to  injury  and  insult,  so 
that  even  when  he  is  stricken  be  is  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  offence;  his  clouded  brain,  and  deadened  oon- 
scienoe,  and  extinguished  self-respect  preventing  all 
penitent  resolution,  and  leading  him  back  again  to  his 
wallowing  in  the  mire;— oh,  it  is  such  a  picture  as 
makes  us  feel  that  drunkenness  is  not  merely  a  sin 
against  God,  but  an  insult  to  human  nature,  and  as  if 
we  saw  in  the  intoxicating  cup  which  the  youth  holds 
up  joyfully  to  his  lips,  poison,  and  madness,  and  death. 
For  "  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth 
like  an  adder.*'  Would  that  this  picture  of  Solomon's 
were  hung  up  in  evexy  cottage  and  ale-house  in  the 
land! 

5.  But,  passing  onwards  from  these  pictures,  it  will 
be  well  that  I  now  present  you  with  a  few  inspired  pro- 
verbs having  especial  .^ference  to  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  young  med.  Where  the  duty  is  of  prime 
importancei  or  the  danger  imminent,  we  find  it  reverted 


to  more  than  dnce  by  the  inspired  writer ;  so  that  tue 
different  sententious  sayings,  when  brought  together, 
form  a  cluster  or  constellation  of  passages.   This  is  true 
in  regard  to  JUial  pieUf,  or  rtvareiue  to  parents,  b&  a 
few  citations  may  show.    "  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad 
father :  but  a. foolish  man  despiseth  his  mother.'*   ^  He 
that  wasteth  his  father  and  chaseth  away  bis  mother, 
is  a  son  that  canseth  shame,  and  bringeth  reproach." 
''  Hearken  unto  thy  father  that  begat  thee,  and  despise 
not  thy  mother  when  she  ip  old."    ''The  eye  that 
mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young 
eagles  shall  eat  it'*    It  will  not  be  expected  that  on 
citing  these  passages  I  should  proceed  to  dilate  on  the 
duty  of  honouring  our  parents,  or  on  the  singular  base- 
ness and  unnatiuiilness  of  ne^ecting  them,  or  treating 
them  unkindly— a  crime  whidi  is  marked  in  Scripture, 
when  it  has  become  in  any  measure  common,  as  the 
sign  of  ''perilous  times,"  of  divine  judgment,  and  which 
sinks  the  wretch  who  is  guilty  of  it  not  only  below  the 
level  of  Christianity,  but  of  human  nature.    Perhaps 
no  tears  more  bitter  have  ever  been  shed  on  earth  than 
those  which  have  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  parents  called 
to  moiirn  over  undutiful  children;  all  the  brightest 
dreams  and  hope  of  a  life-time  blighted,  and  the  very 
honey  of  exist^ice  converted  into  wormwood  and  gall. 
What  a  return  for  years  of  care  and  effort,  and  for  the 
tender  love  of  that  mothei's  heart,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  a  faint  image  of  the  heart  of  God ! 

But  what  I  am  more  particularly  anxious  to  notice  in 
present  circumstances,  is  the  duty  of  our  continuing  to 
pay  respect  and  deference  to  our  parents  even  after  we 
have  passed  away  from  the  parental  roof,  and  have  ceased, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  be  dependent  on  their  support.  I 
speak  to  many  who  are  in  this  very  position,  and  I  be- 
lieve t^e  wise  man  speaks  to  them,  when  he  warns 
them,  in  one  of  the  proverbial  sayings  that  we  have 
quoted,  against  *^  despising  a  mother  iohen  she  is  dd" 
When,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  bonds  of 
parental  authority  are  loosemng,  the  finer  bonds  of  filial 
love  should  be  strengthening.    We  should  cherish  their 
old  age,  and,  while  we  are  in  abundance,  iScom  to  see 
them  straitened,  or  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  others. 
If,  in  some  mstances,  there  are  children  whose  parents 
bring  them  anything  but  honour,  it  is  not  theirs  to  lay 
bare*  their  moral  nakedness.    I  know  of  few  nobler  pas- 
sages in  modem  biography  than  that  in  which  John 
Kitto  remonstrates — ^with  all  a  Christian  man's  fideUty, 
yet  with  all  a  son's  respect— with  a  drunken  father. 
The  rule  of  our  conduct  should  be  uniformly  to  treat 
our  parents  in  such  a  manner  as  we  shall  wish  to  have 
done  when  we  come  at  last  to  lay  their  hoary  heads  in 
the  grave.    Even  the  Chinese  proverb  declares,  "j4?/ 
the  virtues  are  in  peril  when  filial  piety  gives  wayP 
For  it  is  the  root  on  which  reverence  to  all  other  legiti- 
mate authority  grows,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished ; 
while  it  is  eveh  the  type  and  shadow  of  piety  to  the 
unseen  Fath^.    On  the  other  hand,  irreverence  and 
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ilisobedienoe  dtaw  down  the  speedy  and  often  visible 
curse  of  heavea ;  the  messengers  of  divine  justice,  in 
the  case  of  midi  sin,  quickening  their  indignant  pace, 
^d  refosing  to  *wait  the  retributioins  of  a  fature  world. 

6.  Another  subject  on  "which  the  exhortations  of  the 
proverbs  are  peculisirly  deep-toned  and  solemn,  is  com- 
paniomkips,  ^  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall 
be  wiae;  bat  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed." 
^'Irott  aharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend."  Our  strong  tendency  to  take 
the  moral  shape  and  fiuhion  of  the  society  with  which 
we  ming^,  is  here  most  emphatically  declared.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  if  yon  wMl  take  a  youth  of 
promising  duucacter  and  even  hopefiil  Ohristian  leanings, 
and  make  him  the  companion  of  fools,  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  yon  b^in  to  mark  his  downward  course.  Even 
altiioQgh  at  the  first  there  be  no  violent  outbreak  of 
immoEslity,  yon  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  the 
horror  of  sin  and  the  sensitive  recoil,  from  it  abates, 
4LDd  attempts  are  made  to  justify  the  ha!f-consaious 
Dxnl  tranaition  by  an  appeal  to  questionable  principles. 
The  young  man  is  already  on  the  inclined  plane,  at  <the 
bottom  ci  which  are  shame,  and  ruin,  and  despair;  for 
"^the  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed." 

Br.  Arnold  used  often  to  mention  it  as  the  fruit  of  his 

experience  at  Ragby,  that  nothing  so  infallibly  told  him 

the  changes  for  good  or  evil  in  a  boy's  character  as  the  com- 

paay  be  kept  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that 

a  maxim  so  confirmed  by  universal  experience  should 

bsf«  found  varied  shape  and  expression  even  in  unin- 

^Btd  proverbe.    The  foUowing  oocnrs,  for  example, 

oflM^  the  Arabic  proveribs :  '^  Live  with  him  who  prays, 

^  tbott  iimyest ;  live  with  the  sii^fer,  and  thou  singes!" 

Thm  ennes  from,  the  more  distant  Saat,  and  is  plainly 

iateaded  to  ahovr  whither  bad  companionsfaips  will  lead : 

^  He  that  tak6i  the  raven  for  a  guide,  shall  light  upon 

anion."  While  in  the  apologue  of  the  Persian  moralist, 

Sbadiythe  ease  ia  thus  beautiftilly  put:  '^A  fdend  of 

mine  pat  into  my  hands  a  piece  of  scented  day.    I  took 

it,  sod  said  to  it,  'Art  thra  musk  or  ambergris,  Ibr  I 

am  charmed  with  Iby  p^rfomel'^  It  answered,  'I  was 

a  despicable  piece  of  day,  but  I  was  sometime  in  the 

eompaiQr  of  the  rose:  the  sweet  quality  of  mjf  com* 

panliia  was  commanicated  to  me;  otherwise  I  should 

onfy  be  a  bit  of  clay,  as  I  appear  to  be.'"    Thus,in  the 

light  of  the  wisd<Hn  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  of  inspired 

troth,  woold  we  counsel  young  men  to  choose  their 

fesociatea  wisely.    The  intercourse  of  business  may 

throw  yon  at  times  into  the  society  of  godless  and  un- 

prindpted  men,  bnt  let  the  pure,  the  truthful,  the  in- 

teDigent^  the  Christian  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  own 

that  he  kan  God,  be  your  selected  associate.    Say  to 

all  who  would  hare  you  aside  from  the  plain  path  of 

dutf,  ''I>epart  from  me  ye  evil-doers,  for  I  will  keep 

the  commandments  of  my  God."    Say  to  the  wise  and 

pme  companion,  '^  As  the  Ii<«d  liveth,  and  as  my  soul 

iivekh,  I  will  not  leave  thee." 

7.  And  if  Solomon  expressed  hunself  thus  strongly  on 


the  subject  of  companions,  would  he  not  have  expressed 
himself  with  at  least  equal  earnestness  and  force,  had 
he  lived  in  our  times,  on  the  mbject  of  bookt  f  For 
what  are  our  books  but  just  our  associates;  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  passions  of  fellow-meh  coming  to  our 
minds  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  rather  than  of 
the  ear,  and  often  commended  to  us  by  an  amount  of 
genius  and  power  which  is  not  commonly  to  be  expected  in 
our  living  companions  ?  And  surely  we  ought  to  apply  the 
same  principles  substantially  to  bad  books  as  to  bad  men. 

There  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  libertinism  that  claims 
right  to  meddle  with  all  knowledge.  But  surely  the 
widest  range  of  legitimate  liberty  can  never  warrant 
a  man  in  reading  books  whose  obvious  tendency  is  to 
corrupt  the  imagination,  to  inflame  the  passions,  to 
clothe  vice  in  seductive  drapery,  or  to  become  its  apolo- 
gist by  a  sort  of  devil's  sophistry,  and  to  inoculate  the 
soul  as  with  a  sort  of  moral  plague.  Books  of  this 
description  ought  neither  to  be  touched,  tasted,  nor 
handled ;  and  the  bad  logic  that  would  defend  such  a 
practice  would  be  equally  successful  in  pleaifing  for  the 
innocence  of  a  loose  and  vicious  companionship.  There 
is  deep  meaning  in  the  fact  which,  like  so  many  other 
things  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  without  thought,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
were  forbidden  so  much  as  to  inquire  bow  the  nations 
which  were  before  them  in  Canaan^  had  -served  their 
gods,  with  what  crueltiea  and  abominable  impurities; 
leat  the  mere  description  ahonld  pollute  their  imagina- 
tions, and  the  very  familiarity  with  such  forms  of 
wickedness  should  diminish  their  honor  of  them,  and 
act  npon  their  minds  with  the  power  of  a  temptation. 
We  must  not  allow  any  amount  of  gAsius  in  an  author 
to  blind  us  to  the  wickedness  of  his  principles  or  to  the 
turpitude  of  hia  aima.  There  aie  writen  who^  because 
of  the  injury  they  haive  done  by  their  oold  sneers  wither- 
big  young  virtue,  by  their  demonHBophistiy  deadening 
conscience,  or  by  tiieir  ribald  jests  surrounding  the 
heart  and  destroying  it  as  with  a  lobe  of  poison,  have 
deserved  the  execration  of  a  worid.  It  has  been 
<'  the  coi^eclnre  of  a  grand  and  stem  thinker,  that 
a  departed  spirit,  may  retam.  a  living  sympathy  with 
the  evil  fame  and  influence  of  its  earthly  career,  and 
receive  startling  intimations  of  the  corrupting  and 
enduring  might  of  genius,  in  a  suooession  of  direful 
sho6ks,~every  quickening  of  the  pulse  and  cloud- 
ing of  the  faith  by  a  voluptuous  or  sceptical  book 
darting  a  pang  of  intolerable  agony  into  the  author's 
heart.  Under  this  affecting  view  of  the  accountableness 
of  literature,  we  may  look  upon  each  betrayal  to  vice 
and  unbelief  as  a  dismal  episode  of  spiritual  torment ; 
upon  each  death-bed  of  crime  first  taught  and  cherished 
by  the  ministry  of  the  pen  as  a  sharper  sting  given  to 
the  worm ;  and  upon  fathers'  and  mothers'  sighs  over 
lost  children  as  so  many  gusts  to  freshen  the  flame  and 
the  anguish  of  the  middle  state." 

8.  I  can  now  do  little  more  than  touch  on  some 
I  remaining  subjects  on  which,  had  not  oar  rapidly 
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lessening  space  forbidden  ns,  it  would  have  been 

profitable  to  dilate.    I  should  have  liked,  for  example, 

to  commend  to  yon  that  love  of  truth  of  which  Solomon 

speaks  so  frequently  and  so  earnestly.    As  in  those 

sentences :  "  Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord ; 

but  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  delight"    *'  The  lip  of 

truth  shall  be  established  for  ever ;  but  a  lying  tongue 

)B  but  for  a  moment'*    It  seems  declared  hy  these  pro- 

verb6  that,  in  all  circumstances,  lying  is  misoable  policy, 

and  that  that  man  consults  his  true  honour,  advantage, 

and  comfort,  as  well  as  his  peace  of  conscience  and  his 

happiness  in  the  eternal  world,  who,  in  all  circumstances 

and  at  all  hazards  adheres  scrupulously  and  sternly  to  the 

truth  of  things. 

**  Dart  to  be  tnie.   Nothing  eui  neod  i  lie : 
A  fault  which  needs  It  most,  grows  two  thereby.** 

What  a  base,  miserable  being  is  a  liar!  what  anxieties  and 
subterfuges  to  escape  detection !  what  new  lies  to  buttress 
and  cover  the  fiist  falsehood !  And  then  what  merited  dis- 
trust and  shame  after  detection,  with  Satan's  broad  arrow- 
mark  upon  him,  in  his  own  lies  and  dissimulations,  telling 
thathebelongs  to  '^  the  father  of  lies."  '*  It  will  be  acknow- 
ledged," says  one  who  greatly  admired  and  deeply  pon- 
dered the  Proverbs  of  Solomon — ^Lord  Bacon— "It  will 
be  acknowledged,  even  by  those  that  practise  it  not,  that 
clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature, 
and  that  mixture  of  fUsehood  is  like  alloy  in  coin  of  gdd 
and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
but  it  embaseth  it ;  for  these  winding  and  crooked  courses 
are  the  goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely  upon 
the  belly  and  not  upon  the  feet  There  is  no  vice  that 
doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  fiedse 
and  perfidious ;  and  therefore  Montage  saith  prettily, 
when  be  inquired  the  reason  why  the  word  of  the  lie 
should  be  such  a  disgrace  and  such  an  odious  chaige, '  If 
it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  he  is  brave  towards  Qod  and  a  coward 
towards  men ;  for  aliar  faces  Qod,  and  shrinks  from  men.' " 
And  the  words  have  a  wider  meaning  and  reference 
than  to  the  mere  trans|ctions  of  civil  business  and  to 
the  intercourse  of  social  life.  They  appear  as  if  spoken 
to  encourage  our  confidence  in  the  ultimate  and  glorious 
triumph  of  truth— of  Qod's  own  truth  in  the  world.  He 
will  take  care  of  it— it  is  an  emanation  from  himself; 
for,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  has  nobly  expressed  it, 
"  Truth  is  thjb  dauohteb  ov  Qod."  It  alone  hath 
immortality.  It  maybe  mocked  at  for  a  time,  and 
despised  like  the  Qod  of  truth  when  he  walked  the 
earth;  it  may  even  seem  to  be  crucified  and  buried; 
but,  as  has  been  justly  and  beautifully  said,  like  him  too, 
it  will  not  remain  in  the  grave  or  be  holden  by  the  bands 
of  death ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  seal,  and  great  stone,  and 
the  Roman  guard,  will  spring  forth  a  conqueror,  and 
ascend  to  a  ^orious  and  heavenly  throne.  It  was  such 
a  noble  confidence  in  the  might  otiA  the  immortality  of 
truth  as  this  that  drew  forth  from  Latimer  at  the  stake 
that  sublime  encouragement  to  his  fellow-martyr,  in 
wliich  there  ib  something  of  prophetic  vein, "  Be  of  good 


cheer.  Master  Ridley,  for  we  shall  this  day  light  such  » 
candle  in  England  as,  by  Qod's  help,  shall  never  go- 
out"  "  The  lip  ef  truth  shall  be  established  for  ever; 
but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment" 

9.  I  might,  in  like  manner,  have  dilated  on  the  many 
Commendations  scattered  throughout  the  Proverbs,  ofi 
the  excellence  of  a  forgiving  spirit,  anticipating  our 
Lord's  instructions  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  and 
giving  glimpses  of  the  ethical  glory  of  the  fiilly  de- 
veloped evangelical  economy,  as  in  that  fine  proverb, 
"It  ii  the  glory  of  a  ^nati  to  pass  by  a  traruyreenon,*^ 
I  might  have  noticed  the  numerous  testimonies  to  the 
excellence  and  dignity  of  self-government,  of  the  power 
of  meekness— ''A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath;" 
"  A  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone,"— to  the  riches  of  a 
contented  spirit,  and  to  the  importance  of  a  good  name, 
remarking  that  it  is  best  gained  and  kept  by  deserving 
it,  and  that  a  fair  reputation  usually  follows  a  good 
character  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance.  I  might 
even  have  noticed  those  warnings  against  the  disturbers 
of  domestic  happiness  and  good  neighbourhood,  the 
gossip  and  the  tale-bearer,—'*  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer 
are  as  wounds;"  "  Where  no  wood  is,  the  fire  goeth  out" 

10.  But  I  shall  fitly  dose  this  series  of  lessons,  by  seek- 
ing to  impress  upon  all  who  read  them  tfte  peculiar  im- 
portance that  is  attached  throughout  this  inspired  book 

to  THS  'eABLT  DSDICATI05  OV  OUB  LTVSS  TO  QOD.    Tbis 

sentence  forms,  in  fact,  the  key-note  of  many  chapters: 
"I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  thoee  that  seek  me  early 
ehaUfind  meP  There  is  a  sense  in  which  these  words  are 
tme  of  every  individual  day;  for  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
day  our  minds  are  mostfi^e  and  most  fit  for  devotion,  and, 
like  the  youthful  Samuel,  Qod  visits  us  eariy  in  the 
morning.  3nt  their  chief  reference  is  to  the  great  life* 
day  of  our  whole  earthly  existence ;  and  the  assurance 
is  that  those  who  seek  Qed  early  in  this  great  life-day, 
shall  be  the  most  blessed  and  the  most  welcome.  God 
loves  the  kindness  of  youth,  and  the  warm  glow  of  early 
devotedness.  The  sentiment  has  been  strangely  and 
memorably  given  in  an  Italian  proverb :  '*  When  you 
grind  your  com,  give  not  the  flour  to  the  devU,  and  tbe 
bran  to  Qod."  Do  not  set  apart  the  strength  of  your 
existence  and  the  vigour  of  your  manhood  to  Satan  and 
the  world,  reserving  only  the  dregs  for  Him  who  has  a  right 
to  all  Every  day  that  you  keep  back  from  Qod  you  lose 
a  world  of  happiness,  you  bind  a  chain  of  sin,  you  take 
another  step  to  hell,  you  render  your  ever  coming  more 
difficult  and  more  unlikely.  Oh,  you  never  live  truly  until 
yoH  begin  to  live  for  Qod.  Then  existence  is  devoted  to 
its  proper  ends,  and  living  becomes  a  continual  progress 
to  heaven.  "  Now  therefore  hearken  unto  me,  0  ye 
children:  for  blessed  are  they  that  keep  my  ways.  Hear 
instruction,  and  be  wise,  and  refuse  it  not  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates, 
waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors.  For  whoso  findetb 
me  findetb  life,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord. 
But  he  that  sinneth  against  me  >vrongeth  his  own  soul : 
aJd  they  that  hate  me  lovi  deaths* 


SHY  CHRISTIAyS. 
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THE  CHILD  WHOSE  NAME  IS  THE  KIOHTT  GOD. 

**  Unto  HI  a  child  Is  born,  nnto  u  a  ion  Ii  given, ....  and  hto  name  shall  be  called. ...   the  Mighty  God.**— Is jl  ix.  6. 

"  Whensoerer  thou  art  occopled  la  the  matter  of  thy  salratlon,  setting  aside  all  carlons  specnlatlons  of  God*8  nnsearchable  majesty. . . . 
nm  rtnigbt  to  the  manger,  and  embrace  this  infant,  and  the  Tlrgin's  little  babe  in  thine  arms,  and  behold  him  as  he  was  bom,  sncklnfu 
freviog  ap»  eonTcrsant  among  men,  teaching,  dying,  rising  again,  ascending  np  aboTO  all  the  hearens,  and  having  power  oTer  all  things." 
~LrrHKa,  ow  ftiiafwaa 

He  to  reach  us  stoops  thus  low, 
Since  to  ^im  we  could  not  go. 

And  far  lower  still  he  stoops, 
In  his  ardent  zeal  to  save ; 

Dying  on  a  felon's  cross, 
Lying  in  the  wicked's  grave : 

That  the  dead  in  sins  might  live, 

He,  the  God-Man,  life  doth  give. 

**  Sinner,  look  on  God  and  die," 

Pealed  the  threat  from  Sinai's  bi^ow  ; 

"  Sinner,  look  to  me  and  live," 
Sweetly  whispers  Galvaiy  now : 

Yes,  thou  lost  one,  look  and  live, 

Take  what  Jesus  comes  to  give. 

Take  it  now,  and  freely  take, 
Freely  as  'tis  freely  given ; 

With  the  one  Name  on  thy  lips. 
Press  thou  forwaird  into  heaven : 

Now  there's  entry  through  the  blood 
Of  the  Man  whose  name  is  God. 

J.  D. 


THOU  sin-distractjd  soul ! 

Bowed  with  guilty  terrors  down ; 
Fain  to  hide,  though  'twere  in  hell, 
-    From  thy  Maker's  dreaded  frown ; 
For  thou  tremblest  at  his  ire, 
Who  is  a  consuming  fire. 

Since  thou  darest  not  meet  thy  God, 
Canst  thou  meet  this  little  child  ? 

No  destroying  lightnings  flash. 
Out  of  eyes  so  soft  and  mild : 

Here  there's  nought  to  wake  alarm. 

Hands  like  these  wont  work  thee  harm. 

Yet  this  infant  is  thy  God, 

Goaie  in  weeping  pity  down ; 
Hiding  his  stupendous  might 

'Neath  the  feeblest  form  that's  known ; 
Laying  all  bis  terrors  by, 
Seeking  thus  to  bring  thee  nigh. 

Yes ;  to  us  this  child  is  bom, 

Unto  us  this  son  is  given, 
And  his  name's  *'The  mighty  God," 

"  Son  of  Man,"  yet  "  Lord  from  heaven." 


SHY   CHBI8TIAH8. 
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it  ^'  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make 
a  world,"  so  all  sorts  of  Christians 
are  found  in  the  church.  Some 
Christians  have  the  gift  of  tongues. 
Tbey  are  fluent  in  prayer,  fluent  in  exhortation, 
heoi  in  conversation.  Occasionally,  this  gift  is 
possessed  in  a  troublesome  degree ;  and  prayer- 
QKetings  suffer  sorely  from  the  stereotype  ez- 
Sorters  who  deluge  the  audience  with  their  "  weak, 
*ashy,  everlasting  flood"  of  talk.  There  must 
lave  been  some  such  people  among  the  apostle 
James's  acquaintances,  to  whom  he  addresses  the 
qoiet  caution,  "Be  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to 
fpeak"  For  the  man  whd  says  a  great  deal  ought 
to  have  a  great  deal  in  him  to  say. 

When  a  Christ-loving  soul  is  so  brimming  full 
tbat  the  '* abundance  of  the  heart"  overflows 
throng  the  lips,  then  let  it  flow.    Such  speaking 


irrigates  a  meeting,  like  a  warm  May  shower.  If 
a  man  comes  to  the  family-gathering  of  his  church 
with  a  rich  experience,  or  a  burning,  kindling 
thought^  or  a  stirring  incident,  and  sits  silent 
while  others  are  hungering  for  something  good, 
he  robs  both  them  and  liim8el£  He  has  a  right 
to  be  heard ;  and  no  right  to  withhold  his  con- 
tribution. Old  Dr.  Emmons's  rule  of  good  rhe- 
toric is  the  right  rule  for  a  social  meeting  :  "  Have 
something  to  say,  and  then  say  it."  To  sp^k  at 
the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way,  and  to  know 
when  to  stop,  is  a  happy  gift  Men  who  can 
speak  with  point  and  pray  with  power  are  the  joy 
of  a  social  meeting.  Blessed  is  the  church  that 
"  hath  it^  quiver  foil  of  them." 

Can  every  true  Christian  serve  his  Master 
effectively  with  the  tongue  ]  Perhaps  not  There 
are  deep-hearted,  devout  people  of  God  who  have 
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VIA  DOLOROSA. 


no  gifts  of  speech.  They  are  shy,  and  slow- 
tongued — unable  to  ooin  t&e  gold  of  their  inward 
•experience  into  current  words.  They  cannot  talk 
like  ApoUos  \  but  they  can  work  like  Dorcas,  or 
give  like  Gains,  or  do  neighbourly  deeds  like 
Onesiphorus.  Their  lives  are  eloquent.  Their 
actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

That  is  a  touching  story  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
told  of  the  humble  woman  who  sought  admission 
to  the  church.  At  her  examination  before  the 
church-session  she  utterly  broke  down.^  She  either 
sat  dumb,  or  else  gave  confused  answers,  that 
made  her  seem  stupid  or  ignorant  The  pastor 
did  not  feel  th»t  she  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the 
church,  and  frankly  told  her  so.  She  rose  in 
great  giief.  She  went  to  the  door,  and,  just  as 
she  was  opening  it,  she  said,  with  tears  in  her 
«yes  and  a  trembling  voice,  '^  Sir,  though  I  canna 
speak  for  my  Master,  /  eo\dd  die  for  him.'' 
Blessed  confession !  The  pastor  required  no 
better  passport  to  the  table  of  his  Lord  and  hers. 
The  "  secret  of  the  Lord  "  was  within  her  if  she 
could  not  utter  it. 

•We  have  a  warm  side  for  these  shy,  silent 
Christians.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  best 
people  that  we  know.  They  love  thS  place  of 
prayer,  even  if  no  one  hears  them  there  but  God. 
If  they  do  not  say  all  the  good  things  they  know, 
they  try  to  do  them ;  and  they  never  fall  into 


the  sin  of  vain  babbling  and  "  talking  nonsense  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  Certainly,  ^Bunyan's 
Mr.  Fearing^  who  was  so  shy  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  speak  to  the  porter  of  the  wicket-gate, 
was  worth  a  thousand  of  Mr.  TalkaMve,  who  bad 
a  "  hundred  scriptures ''  at  the  end  of  his  rattling 
tongue.  Some  close-mouthed  Christians  in  our 
acquaintance  exert  a  prodigious  power  by  their 
staunch,  godly  example.  No  scoffer  can  gainsay 
the  unanswerable  logic  of  their  lives. 

Let  those  who  are  so  invincibly  timid  that  they 
cannot  serve  Christ  with  their  tongues,  be  satisfied 
to  serve  him  in  other  way&  They  can  pray  in 
secret.  They  can  give  of  their  substance.  They 
can  do  good,  even  if  so  modest,  that  th£y  "  do  it 
by  stealth."  They  can  live  beautiful  lives,  and 
let  the  light  of  their  piety  shine  before  others. 
Roger  Sherman  left  no  speeches  behind  him; 
but  Jefferson,  when  he  wished  to  know  the  right 
side  of  a  question,  used  to  ask,  "  How  did  Boger 
Sherman  vote  ?  "  ^Andrew  was  a  very  quiet  dis- 
ciple ;  but  he  brought  his  celebrated  brother, 
Simon  Peter,  to  his  Lord  and  Master.  Shy, 
timid  Mary  crept  up  modestly  behind  her  Saviour, 
and  broke  upon  his  feet  the  costly  box  of  per- 
fume. She  earned  the  plaudit,  **  She  hath  done 
what  she  could."  My  silent  friend,  if  you  cannot 
speak  for  your  Master  before  others,  you  can  live 
for  him,  and  be  ready  to  die  for  him. 


VIA   DOIOBOSA. 

(8KB  ENOBAVIIYQ.) 


[£  upper  part  of  the  long  street  descending 
from  the  Latin  Convent  to  St.  Stephen's 
Gate  is  called  the  Street  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  lower,  the  "  Via  Dolorosa," 
or  *^  Dolorous  Way,"  from  the  tradition  that  Jesus,  after 
being  condemned  by  Pilate  (probably  at  the  Fort  An- 
tonia,  or  Governor's  Pahice),  was  forced  to  toil  up  its 
steep  acclivity,  laden  with  hia  cross^  to  the  place  of 
crucifixion  on  Calvary.  Although,  supposing  the  modem 
streets  to  occupy  the  line  of  the  ancient  ones,  there  is 
sufficient  verisimilitude  about  this  tradition  to  render 
it,  at  least,  striking  to  the  imagination  of  the  pilgrim, 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  tradition,  and  the 
poetical  name  of  the  street,  originated  in  the  monkish 
ages,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre^ 
and  its  supposititious  rock  of  Calvary.  However  this 
may  be,  this  street  is  the  most  gloomily  impressive  of 
any  withm  the  precincts  of  this  melancboly  city. 


In  the  shade  of  the  archways  the  passenger  stumbles 
over  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbisb,  or  is  half-Uinded  with 
douda  of-  dust.  We  have  endeavoured  to  convey  the 
character  of  this  smgularly  gloomy  street  scenery  in  a 
study  taken  on  the  spot,  in  which  the  efitect  of  light  and 
shade  is  closely  copied  from  natore.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, at  twilight  these  arehways  are  involved  in  utter 
darkness;  and^  unless  provided  with  a  lantern,  it  is 
difficult  to  grope  one's  way  without  treading  upon  a 
sleeping  dog,  or  commg  into  violent  collision  with  some 
invisible  passenger. 

After  descending  and  crossing  the  street  of  the  valley 
which  intersects  the  city  from  the  Pamasoas  Gate,  the 
Via  Dolorosa  ascends  slightly  as  far  as  the  Governor's 
house,  passing  under  a  round  arch  of  Roman  fragments, 
bearing  the  traditional  name  of  the  ''£coe  Homo" 
arch,  from  the  evidently  baseless  tradition  that  Pilate 
from  thence  displayed  Jesus  to  the  popii]ace.^^ait/€tf. 


^^f  Chilton's  Crfasurg. 


WINTER   EHBLEM8 


I  MOTHER  ud  ber  children  (a  girl  of 
tirelte  ud  a  bo;  abont  feiirt«en  jears  old) 
I  Bested  together  in  a  comfortable 
patlour,  in  the  quiet  of  a  winter  SablAth 
evemng.  The  special  exerdBM  of  the  hd;  da;  were 
liter,  it  ma  an  honr  lumall;  given  to  serioiu  coDTerse, 
EDch  as  there  is  seldom  mnch  leisure  to  be  fonnd  for  in 
the  iotercDHise  of  ifeek-da;  life. 

"  Wint«r,  winter  in  earnest  now  ["  said  Luc;  MartTn, 
u  she  drejr  a  low  diair  to  her  mother's  aide  near  the 
fire.  "  Bnt  how  beaotifiti  ererything  has  looked  to-day, 
I  had  reall;  forgotten  that  the  beauties  of  winter  could 
be  «o  gteal  We  were  quite  son;,  tnamroa,  that  tout 
cold  kept  jon  fiom  eujojing  the  walk  to  church.  The 
mad  (eecDed  strewn  with  diamonds,  where  the  sun 
glanced  m  the  bard  snow  paitides,  and  the  trees  were 
all  u  if  tiwy  had  got  new  foliage  of  crystal  or  Aoated 

"  I  bare  bo  doobt  I  sboolj  btim  enjoyed  the  walk 
very  mudi.  But  I  admired  the  new  from  my  «nJow, 
and  especially  the  iky." 

"  Yea,"  said  John,  "  the  sunset  ma  very  fine  as  we 
came  borne. .  There  was  qnite  a  blush  of  cobor  lor  a 
few  minutes  over  the  white  hills,  like  what  bavellas 
■peak  of  seeing  on  the  Alps." 

"Kmy  season  has  iU  (ma  beauties,  and  we  may 
secure  much  pleaanre  by  accustoming  ourselves  to  notice 
them.  What  a  wonderful  arrangeuent  of  Providence 
is  Hiia  regtdar  Boccesaion  of  seasons,  and  how  much  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  our  Qod  we  may  see  in  each 
u  it  comes !  There  has  often  seemed  to  myself  a  peca- 
liu  display  of  the  Creator's  powtr  in  the  winter  scene. 
What  a  complete  change  has  come  over  all  nature  with- 
in the  last  three  days ! " 

"Yt«,  indeed;  even  last  week  the  air  was  so  mild;  and 
yen  remember  what  a  wonderful  bouquet  we  managed  to 
find  in  the  garden." 

"  Bnt  DOW,  how  indden  and  complete  the  transition, 
all  nature  wrapped  in  snow  and  sealed  up  in  frost  I 
suppose  even  the  waterfcU  is  silmt  to-day." 

"  Quite  silent;  bnt  such  lovely  pillam  of  OTstal  firom 
the  banks  and  the  rocks ! " 

'^Beanti&l  to  look  at  for  the  preaent,  but  if  this 


state  of  things  were  to  last  long,  if  a  Polar  winter  were 
suddenly  to  come  on  our  country,  how  great  the  distress 
would  soon  be,  for  men  and  animals !  '  Who  can  stand 
before  His  coldT  And  yet  wliat  but  the  will  and 
power  of  Qod  prevents  it !  What  could  the  whole  re- 
sources of  science  and  mechanics  in  the  British  king' 
dam  avtui  to-morrow,  towards  clearing  the  ice  and 
snow  from  even  the  small  portion  of  country  which  ne 
sie  from  our  window?" 

"  Verj  little,  "l  fanny,"  eaid  John ;  "  and  one  uight 
of  hard  frost  would  undo  all  their  work  again." 

"  And  yet  what  man  is  powerless  to  effect,  the  Creator 
does  so  easily,  when  it  pleases  Him.  So  violent, 
alarming  means,  no  terrible  convulsions  of  nature  nrc 
necessary,  only  a  rise  of  some  degrees  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  currents  of  air  passing  over  us.  '  He  niaketh 
his  wind  to  blow'  (from  a  warm  direction),  'and  the 
waters  flow."    So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Job  and  David, 


"  There  is 


)t  much  in  the  Khle  about  winter,"  said 


"  Not  very  mnch,  for  yon  know  Uie  writers  of  Scrip- 
ture lived  in  a  different  climate  frvm  ours.  Still  in  the 
Book  which  is  intended  for  *  all  kindreds  and  nations,' 
ive  shall  find  allusions  and  ilhutrations  for  all  to  under- 
stand. You  may  take  for  your  next  Bible  exercise  to 
find  out  all  the  refcrencea  to  snow,  frost,  and  oold,  and 
they  will  be  more  than  ;ou  expect.  There  is,  first,  that 
grand  old  promise  given  after  the  Deluge ;  read  it,  Lucy, 
in  Oen.  viii.  22." 

" '  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night,  shall  not  ceasa' " 

"  There  are  verses  about  cold  and  snow  in  the  book 
of  Job."  sid  John,  "and  in  the  Psalms,  I  know." 

"Yea;  and  the  exquisite  purity  of  fresh  snow  '» 
made  use  of  in  Scripture  for  two  remarkable  iUustra- 
tiona.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  they  are  ?  the  glorified 
Saviour,  and  the  pardoned  sinner." 

"  Oh,"  Kaid  Lucy,  "  yon  mean  when  Jesus  was  trans- 
figured on  the  Mount,  when  it  is  sud  that '  His  raiment 
became  sliining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.'    I  was.  thinking  of 
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that  verse  to-day  on  our  walk.  Bat  I  did  not  think  of 
anothei:  about  the  sinner.  Is  it  the  verse  in  Isaiah — 
<  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet^  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow?'" 

*'  That  is  one,  and  David  uses  a  yet  stronger  expres- 
sion in  Ps.  li., '  Puige  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shaU  be 
clean;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  wkiXer  than  ^no^  Is 
it  not  remarkable^  that  the  same  comparison  should 
be  use!  in  regard  to  the  Saviour  and  the  sinners  He 
came  to  save  ?  How  awfully  presumptuous  would  it  be 
for  man  to  apply  it  thus,  had  not  the  Holy  Spirit  done 
so !  But  now,  we  may  take  the  comfort  given,  and  re- 
joice in  the  illustration  of  how  truly  His  righteousness 
is  made  ours,  if  we  are  indeed  believing  and  trusting  in 
Him  alone  for  salvation." 

'^  Is  not  old  age  often  compared  to  winter,"  asked 
John, ''  as  youth  is  to  spring  ?  I  do  not  mean  in  the 
Bible,  but  in  books  and  speeches  " 

"  Yes ;  gray  hairs  are  often  called '  the  snows  of  age,' 
and  so  on.  The  comparison  is  natural^  and  just  in  many 
respects." 

"  Winter  is  the  end  of  life;  after  youth  and  manhood, 
like  spring  and  summer,  are  past  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  and  a  wise,  pious  man,  whom  God  spares  to  old 
age,  will  have  many  precious  stores  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience laid  up  from  the  past,  like  the  fruits  of  summer 
and  autumn  which  we  are  now  enjoying." 

"Still  I  do  not  like  the  comparison  much,"  said 
Lucy.  "  It  seems  a  cold^  cheerless  thing,  to  speak  of 
the  winter  of  old  age.  And  then,  mamma,  there  will  be 
no  spring  after  it ! " 

'^  Not  in  this  world,  my  dear,  but  has  not  the  aged 
Christian  a  far  brighter  prospect  before  him  ?  Is  not 
be  soon  to  enter  the  better  land,^ 

*  Wliere  ererlasdng  spring  lUdet, 
And  noTer- withering  flonren?* 

He  would  not  wish  it  otherwise,  he  would  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  *  renewing  his  youth*  in  this  world  of 
sin  and 'sorrow  again.  John  Foster  has  a  striking 
passage  in  one  of  hia  sermons  on  this  subject  Here  is 
the  book  at  hand,  I  shall  read  it  to  you;— 

"  *•  The  old  age  of  the  wise  and  good  resembles 
the  winter  in  one  of  its  most  favourable  circumstances, 
that  the  former  seasons  improved  have  laid  in  a  valuable 
store;  and  they  have  to  bless  Qod  that  disposed  and  en- 
abled them  to  do  so.  But  the  most  striking  point  in 
the  comparison  after  all,  is  one  of  unliketiess.  Their 
winter  has  no  spring  to  follow  it— in  this  world.  It  is 
to  close,  not  by  an  insensible  progression  into  another 
season,  but  by  a  termination,  absolute,  abrupt,  and 
final;  a  consideration  which  should  shake  and  rouse  the 
most  inveterate  insensibility  of  thoughtless  old  age. 
But  the  servants  of  God  will  say  *  Thea  is  well !'    They 


would  not  make  a  gradation  into  a  spring  of  mortal 
existence,  if  it  could  be  put  in  their  choice.  Their 
winter,  they  say,  is  quite  the  right  time  for  a  great 
transition.  It  was  in  nature's  winter  (or  towaids  that 
season)  that  their  Lord  came  to  the  eartb;  it  was  in  the 
winter  that  He  died  for  ttieir  redemption ;  and  th& 
winter  of  their  life  is  the  right  time  for  them  to  die, 
that  the  redemption  may  be  finished.  And  there  is 
eternal  spring  before  them !  What  will  they  not  be 
contemplating  of  beauty  and  glory,  whUe  those  who 
have  yet  many  days  on  earth  are  seeing  retaining 
springs  and  summers  ? ' " 

*' You  often  read  Foster,  mamma;  why  are  you  so 
fond  of  his  writings  ? " 

*<  I  find  in  them  so  mudi  of  what  is  often  wanting 
in  many  modern  authois,  real,  original  ideas  and  trains 
of  thought,  beautifully  expressed.  I  may  not  always 
agree  in  his  views,  for  he  was  of  a  peculiar  and  rather 
sad  turn  of  mind,  still  it  does  me  good,  and  strengthens 
my  mind,  to  be  made  to  think  as  I  read.  But  Foster 
is  not  a  writer  whom  I  can  expect  you  to  appreciate  or 
enjoy  tiU  some  years  after  this." 

"  Then  the  winter  of  life  may  be  a  happy  season  for  a 
Christiaa?" 

''More  happy,  I  think,  in  some  respects,  than  its 
spring.  For  a  worldly  man,  who  has  no  sure  hope  be- 
yond, old  age  must  be  dieuy  indeed ;  but  if  'an  old 
disciple'  is  spared,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  any  great 
infirmities  of  body  or  mind,  he  may  surely  enjoy  a 
'  quietness  and  confidence/  a  blessed  rest  of  heart  *and 
soul,  in  the  latter  stages  of  bis  pilgrimage,  such  as  he 
never  fully  knew  before.  Many  of  the  restless,  agitat- 
ing feelings  of  youth,  and  anxious  cares  of  manhood, 
will  have  passed  away,  and  been  sucoeede^Lby  quiet  rest 
and  hope. 

*  Earthly  Joyt  no  more  attracting, 
Half  febe  Cliilitlan*t  oonflieta  ceaae, 
Etuthly  lifihta  no  more  distracting^ 
He  can  trim  his  lamp  in  peace.* 

It  is  delightful  to  look  at  a  young  ardent  believer 
setting  out  in  the  service  of  the  Lord ;  but  still  more 
beautiful,  I  think,  to  look  at  one  of  His  aged  servants 
waiting  calmly  for  the  caU  to  'depart  in  peace.'  Be 
can  bear  a  testimony  for  his  Saviour,  ahd  invite  others 
to  Him  in  a  way  that  the  young*  convert  cannot  do. 
The  one  can  only  say,  We  believe  that  our  Lord  will 
fulfil  all  his  promises;  but  the  other  can  testify,  *Not 
one  good  thing  has  failed  of  all  that  the  Lord  our  God 
hath  spoken,  all  are  come  to  pass.'  Yes;  the  hoary 
head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  when  it  is  found  in  the  way  of  . 
righteousness.  May  such  be  our  experience,  my  chil- 
dren, if  we  are  appointed  to  '  length  of  days'  on  earth." 
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T  was  a  splenditl  day  in  autumn.   The  warm 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  fields  of  waving  gold, 
where  the  reaper  was  plying  his  sickle. 
Nature  seemed  to  bask  in  the  glorious 
heams;  and  never  had  wooded  slopes,  or  verdant  mea- 
dows, or  Ledges  gay  with  the  wild-rose  and  honey-suckle, 
looked  fairer  to  Londoners' glare-wearied  eyes,  tiian  they 
did  to  those  of  Mary  Oldham  and  Elsie  Bale,  as,  home 
along  in  a  train,  they  left  the  great  city  behind,  speeding 
on  their  way  to  Southgate,  a  village  not  far  from  London. 
And  yet  a  shade  of  sadness  rested  upon  both  the 
travellers.    With  the  elder  one,  Mary  Oldham,  it  was  a 
•<puet,  pensive  sadness,  like  that  which  we  feel  when 
«it^g  amongst  moss-grown  tombs.    She  was  going  to 
bid  fiuewell  to  a  dying  friend,  but  one  quitting  earth  in 
such  peace  and  hope  that  the  sharp  edge  was  taken 
away  from  the  sorrow  of  parting.    Mary  had  come  fh)m 
a  happy  home,  a  home  where  love  and  content  now 
Ivelt,  and  she  would  not  have  exchanged  her  lot  with 
ihai  d  any  woman  upon  earth;  but  she  knew  that 
sometliiiig  far  .better  was  provided  for  the  dying  Anna 
Biett,ttid  that  the  Home  to  which  she  was  speeding  was 
brighter  than  any  to  be  found  in  this  changing  world. 

*  I  Gu't  think  how  you  bear  it  so  quietly ! "  exclaimed 

^yonnger  woman,  Elsie  Dale,  who  bore  a  young  babe 

in  ha  uiu ;  <<  I  have  so  long  been  looking  forward  with 

sach  jkuan  to  showing  my  little  darling  to  my  aunt, 

sfid  DOW  to  take  him  only  to  receive  her  dying  blessing, 

it  'a  so  sad— so  dreadful ! "  and  the  young  mother  bent 

oTer  her  baby,  and  her  tears  fell  on  its  soft  ruddy  face. 

"  But  perhaps,  after  all,"  she  added,  "  my  dear  Aunt 

Anria  may  recover;  we  may  be  spared  the  grief  of  losing 

her,  we  may  find  Ler  better  to-day." 

Maiy  sighed  as  she  shook  her  head :  "  Mr.  Qray  in  his 
letter  could  give  us  no  hopes,"  she  replied. 

''Is  it  not  dreadful  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dale,  to  whom 
death  appeared  a  most  terrible  evil  "  To  think  of  her 
tieiog  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  her  days— she  is  not  yet 
fi)rfy— struck  down  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness,  torn 
away  from  all  that  she  loves !  V 

Mary  did  not  answer  at  once :  she  was  turning  over 
in  her  mind  the  words  used  by  her  companion,  and 
asking  herself  whether  "cut  off,"  "struck  down,"  "  torn 
away,"  were  expressions  wliich  could  justly  describe  the 
deatli  of  a  ChrLstian,  however  sudden  or  however  pain- 
ful it  might  be.  She  did  not  speak  till  Elsie  added, 
almost  with  bitterness  in  her  tone,  "  Such  an  tuitimely 
end  u  not  the  reward  which  might  have  been  expected 
tof  such  a  life  as  my  aunt  has  led." 


*  Tna  t  ehcnnliig  teria  of  Tracta,  e&tlUed  '*  Mlndet  of  Hcftvenlf 
love,**  rectaUy  lataed  1>7  oar  PubUsber^ 


"  Oh,  Mrs.  Dale,"  cried  Mary,  "  how  can  we  call  any 
death  untimdtf,  since  the  God  of  Love  appoints  the  way, 
the  manner,  and  the  hour?  If  life  be  measured  by  the 
good  done  in  it,"  she  continued,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
with  feeling,  "  dear  Anna  has  lived  long  indeed.  I  do 
not  believe  that  she  has  passed  one  day  since  her  child- 
hood in  which  she  has  not  done  something  for  God, 
something  if>  bless  those  around  her.  All  her  years 
have  been  seed-time  for  heaven,  and  now  the  full 
harvest  will  be  reaped." 

"Tes,"  sud  Elsie  with  a  plaintive  sigh ;  "she  is  at 
least  sure  of  a  heavenly  reward." 

"Anna  would  shrink  from  that  word  'reward,*" 
observed  Maiy,  who  had  been  much  better  instructed  in 
religious  truth  than  her  companion ;  "Anna  knows  well 
that  she  can  merit  nothing  from  God,  and  all  her  life- 
long service  of  love  has  been  but  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  free  ffift  of  salvation  and  heaven,  which  no 
human  work  cot^d  purchase.  Anna  is  not  saved  be- 
cause she  has  served  ;  but  she  serves  because  Christ  has 
loved  and^ved  her !  On  His  merits,  and  not  on  her 
own,  our  dear  friend  rests  her  hopes  of  salvation." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  gentle  Elsie ;  "  my  very  earliest 
recollection  of  my  aunt  is  of  her  showing  me,  when  I 
was  a  child,  a  picture  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
desert,  and  trying  to  explain  to  me  by  it  the  only  way 
by  which  any  human  being  can  be  saved.  '  We  are  all 
like  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,'  she  said, '  there  is  not 
one  of  us  that  has  not  been  bitten  by  the  deadly  serpent 
of  sin,  and  not  one  who  could  live  for  heaven,  had  not 
the  Lord  God  Himself  found  a  cure  for  His  people.* 
She  took  me  on  her  knee,  and  taught  me  that  verse 
which  I  never  hear  without  thinking  of  her :  As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  mldemess,  so  must  the 
Son  of  Man  he  lifted  up;  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  lut  have  everlasting  life,^ 

"  That  journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
ness was,  I  know,  a  favourite  subject  with  dear  Ann&," 
said  Mary  Oldham.  "She  often  described  it  to  her 
master's  children,  and  said  that  the  wonders  which  God 
worked  for  his  people  in  the  desert  reminded  her  of 
what  His  goodness  now  does  for  us  in  our  long  journey 
through  life.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Anna  and  I 
served  in  the  same  family  together,  where  a  friendship 
began  which  will  last  till  death;  and  after  death,  I 
doubt  not,"  added  Mary,  brushing  away  the  teiars  which 
would  gush  from  her  eyes.  "  I  was  young  when  I  went 
to  Mr.  Gray*s;  I  had  lately  lost  my  dear  mother,  my 
heart  was  aching  with  sorrow,  and  I  felt  frightened  and 
bewildered  in  the  great  house,  where  all  was  so  new  and 
so  strange.  I  sat  by  the  fire  on  the  first  evening  after 
my  arrival,  running  the  flounces  of  a  ball-dress  for  the 
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eldest  young  lady:  the  weather  was  wintiy,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  then  as  if  all  the  world  was  so  cold  and 
dreary,  and  the  pink  silk  which  I  was  sewing  lay  on  my 
black  dress,  as  if  to  contrast  the  gay  lot  of  others  with 
the  lonely  misery  of  mine !  I  sighed— such  a  bitter 
sigh,  and  then  I  felt  the  gentle  touch  of  a  soft  hand 
laid  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  looked  up  into  a  face  so  mild, 
80  kind,  it  was  to  me  as  the  face  of  an  angel." 

"  No  one  could  look  on  my  aunt  without  loTing  her/' 
said  Elsie. 

'''Ton  are  in  sorrow/  she  said  to  me  softly;  'yon 
are  treading  the  wilderness  way;  you  have  come  like 
the  Jsraelites  to  Marah,  to  the  bitter  waters  of  sorrow; 
have  you  yet  received  the  pceeious  gift  which  can  make 
even  those  waters  sweet  V  I  did  not  know  what  Anna 
meant/'  continued  Mary,  "but  I  fdt  that  she  pitied 
and  csAod  for  me,  and  in  my  dreary  loneliness  the  voice 
of  kindness  was  soothing.  Anna  sat  down  beside  me, 
and  took  my  hand,  just  as  if  I  had  been  her  sister,  and 
told  me  of  One  in  heaven  who  has  compassion  for  all 
6ur  afflictions,— the  Friend  of  the  friendless,  the  Father 
of  the  orphan,  the  Quardian  of  the  desolate  and  poor. 
Anna  told  me  how  the  cross  of  the  Saviour  can  bless 
the  saddest  lot,  even  as  the  wood  dropped  into  the  well 
of  Marah  made  its  bitter  waters  sweet 

*'  I  can  just  fftncy  that  I  hear  her/'  cried  Elsie. 

"  I  often  thought/'  continued  Maiy,  *'  Ibat  Anna 
might  soon  be  called  to  be  an  angel  in  heaven,  she  did 
so  delight  in  doing  angel's  work  below.  More  than  any 
other  woman  whom  I  ever  -have  known,  she  possessed 
the  charity  described  by  St  Paul,  which  sufferetk  long 
and  us  kind,  which  beareth  all  Mngs,  Mielfeth  all 
(flings,  hopeth  aU  things,  endureth  all  things.  The 
faith  which  dwelt  in  her  heart  was  shown  by  her  lips, 
and  proved  in  her  life."« 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  railway  now  announced  that 
the  train  was  approaching  a  station.  The  noise  startled 
Elsie's  baby  from  sleep,  and  she  was  engaged  for  some 
minutes  in  hushing  the  wail  of  the  frightened  child, 
whose  cries  were  not  silenced  even  after  the  train  had 
stopped,  and  the  travellers  had  left  the  carriage. 

'^  Poor  little  darling/'  said  Ekie,  fondling  the  infant, 
drawing  him  closer  to  her  breast,  and  pressing  his  face 
to  her  own.  .''HiTb  but  a  young  traveller  yet;  he'll 
80on  learn  not  to  be  fHghtened  at  the  sound  that  tells 
him  that  his  journey  hatf  come  to  an  end." 

Maty,  as  she  walked  beside  the  young  mother  along 
the  green  country  lane,  silently  drew  in  her  mind  a 
comparison  between  tiie  causeless  terror  of  the  babe, 
and  that  which  even  some  earnest  Christians  feel  as 
they  draw  near  the  hour  of  death.  •  The  wammg  that 
tells  us  that  lifers  journey  is  almost  over  is  a  startling 
sound  to  many.  But  the  Good  Shepherd  will  bear  the 
feeble  lambs  in  bis  bosom,  and  hush  the  terrors  of  those 
who  cling  the  more  closely  to  him  because  of  the  fears 
which  they  feel 

The  house  which  Mr.  Gmy,  the  master  of  Anna 
Brett>  had  taken  near  Soathgate,  was  a  lai^ge  and  plea* 


sant  mansion,  surrounded  by.  beautiful  grounds.  As 
Mary  and  her  companion,  after  passing  the  large  iron 
gate  and  the  lodge,  walked  up  the  broad  avenue  shaded 
by  trees,  they  both  of  them  thought  that  they  never 
before  had  seen  so  delightful  a  place.  Accustomed  a» 
they  were  to  dull,  dark,  narrow  streets  in  London,  with 
their  crowds,  their  noise,  their  thick  close  air,  every 
breeze  here  seemed  laden  with  perfume,  and  every 
object  bright  with  beauty.  It  was  a  rare  pleaaure  even 
to  tread  on  the  soft  elastic  turf;  and  when  the  women 
came  in  sight  of  the  flower-garden,  with  its  beds  of 
fuchsia,  heliotrope,  and  scarlet  geranium,  they  uttered 
exclamations  of  wonder  ahd  admiration.  Tet  the  lair 
scene  brought  different  thoughts  to  the  mind  of  Elsie 
and  Maiy.  '*  How  sad  it  must  be  to  my  poor  aunt,'^ 
reflected  one,  "to  leave  this  beautifiil  earth."  The 
other  gazed  on  the  verdant  treed,  the  emerald  turf,  the 
garden  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers,  and  gently  mur- 
mured to  herself, — 

**  If  a  Mien  world  Uini  iilr  we  iee» 
Wbat,  oh,  what  must  bearen  be! " 

Mary  and  Elde  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Gray;  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 
"  Oh,  you've  come — ^I'm  so  glad  that  you've  come,  I  so 
feared  that  you  would  be  too  late ! "  and  in  sorrow,  as 
if  losing  a  valued  friend,  for  such  indeed  had  her  nurse 
been  to  her,  the  young  lady  led  the  way  to  the  quiet 
chamber  where,  stretched  on  the  bed  fh>m  which  she 
was  never  to  rise,  lay  the  wasted  form  of  Anna.  Even 
the  baby  in  Elsie's  arms  seemed  to  feel  the  noiseless 
hush  of  that  room,  where  the  light  came  in  softened 
through  the  drawn  curtains,  where  no  one  spoke  but 
with  bated  breath,  and  not  the  sound  of  a  footfall,  or 
rustle  of  a  dress,  was  suffered  to  break  the  solemn  still- 
ness. Mary  walked  silently  up  to  the  bed;  Elsie,  still  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  kndt  down  beside  it,  and  sobbed. 

Anna  was  for  a  fet^  minutes  unable  to  speak,  and 
could  only  feebly  return  the  fervent  grasp  of  her  friend; 
then  she  seemed  to  recover  her  power  of  speech,  asked 
to  see  the  infant,  kissed  him,  and  gave  him  her  blessing. 
"  God  be  with  the  dear  babe,"  she  murmured  "  and  lead 
him  from  grace  to  glory."  Maiy,  who  had  taken  the  child 
from  Mrs.  Dale,  gave  him  back  to  his  weeping  mother. 

"  Shed  no  tears  for  me,  dear  Elsie,"  said  Anna,  feebly 
raising  herself  on  her  pillow,  and  gazing  with  a  calm 
look  of  peace  and  love  on  the  sorrowing  ones  around 
her.  '<  Death  has  no  terrors  for  me;  I  know  in  whom  I 
have  trusted."  She  seemed  to  gather  strength  from 
tiie  thought,  and  the  accents  from  these  ghastly  white 
lips  grew  more  clear  and  distmct  "  When  the  Israel- 
ites, the  people  of  God,  had  almost  reached  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  and  the  stream— the  swift  dark  stream 
flowed  before  them—"  Anna  gasped  for  breath,  and 
turned  her  eyes  on  Mary,  as  though  to  ask  her  to 
finish  her  sentence. 

"Tes;  the  Jordan  flowed  before  them,'*  said  Mary 
Oldham  in  tremulous  tones,  '^  as  if  to  divide  them  from 
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their  long  wished-for  home:  but  the  priests  who  bore 
tbe  Ark  of  God  went  down  first  into  the  river,  and  as 
soon  as  the  soles  of  their  feet  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  Jordan,  the  water  was  stayed  from  flowing,  and  all  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Israel  passed  over  on  dry  ground." 
"That  is  it— that  is  it— that  is  what  I  would  say,*' 
whispered  the  dying  woman;  ^oor  great  High-priest, 
oar  Safioar,  has  gone  down  into  the  river  of  death 
bdbre  us,  and  now— now— there  k  nothing  for  his 
redeemed  })eople  to  fear.  The  waters  cannot  overflow 
—cannot  reach  them;  no,  even  the  babes  pass  over  un- 
touched, the  feeblest  can  go  dry-shod !  I  am  crossing 
now— I  shall  aoon  be  over,  and  beyond  is  the  home  that 
I  long  for,  and  lum  whom,  not  having  seen,  I  love !" 

"Oh,"  ezdaimed  Ehne  througli  her  tears^  ^'ean  this 
indeed  be  death!" 

A  slight  convnkicm  paaied  over  the  frame  of  the  ex- 
piring woman ;  Maxy  and  h^  companions,  looked  on  in 
breatbless  arwe.    Anna*8  eyes  were  dosed  fbr  a'  litfle 
space,  then  she  opened  them  with  a  faint  smfle.    Her 
lips  moved  again,  but  those  who 'bent  forward  to  listen 
could  aearoely  catdi  the  faint  accents :  <'  Whether  we 
live,  we  Uee  unto  the  Lord;  w  whether  ive  dig,  we  die 
uiito  the  Lord;  living  or  dying,  therefore,  we  are  the 
Lor^s:^  and  with  these  words  on  her  lips,  quietly  and 
peacefoUy  the  Christian  yielded  up  h^  soul  to  her  Qod. 
Bcarody  was  the  moment  known  when  the  gentle  spirit 
departed ;  none  moved  or  spoke  in  the  chamber,  only  the 
si^  sooth  breeze  lightly  rustled  in  the  curtains,  and  out- 
»de  the  lindow  a  thrush  warbled  forth  his  song  of  joy. 
The  ^orioos  sun  was  setting,  cradled  in  clouds  of 
(TimBQa  and  gold,  when,  with  weeping  eyes  and  sorrow- 
ing beartg,  Mary  and  Elsie  lefb  the  mansion  which  had 
been  risited  by  death,  to  return  to  their  home  in  London. 
Flcods  d  red  light  poured  between  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  gilded  their  leafy  boughs ;  and  when  the 
women  had  passed  the  lodge,  and  turned  into  the  lane, 
they  saw  before  them  a  wide  harvest-field,  dotted  over 
vith  sheaves.    How  beautiful  it  lay  in  the  sunshine ; 
liov  soothing  to  the  mourners  were  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  that  wide  fidd  of  com  and  that  radiant  sunset ! 
Tbe  shetveB  ready  for  the  gamer,  the  splendid  orb 
calmly  setting  to  rise  ingldry  again  !  '  Mary  raised  her 
ejet  firom  llie  Bright  earth  to  the  brighter  heaven,  and 
vldspaed,  ^*2f€kf  I  die  the  death  of  the  righteous ,  and 
tMy  my  last  end  he  like  hisJ' 


"Xo  loiiiier,  Mieo,  lol  mtornen  veeiv 
Or  csU  departed  Cbrtstiani  dead, 
For  dflath  il  banowt^  Into  dee]}, 
And  crery.gT»Te  Iwcomet  a  bed. 

**  It  ii  Bot  exD«— peece  on  hii^b; 
It  It  not  aorrov— rest  from  strife: 
To  'fall  asleep  *  is  not  to  die— 
To  be  vltb  Chriat  is  better  life.*' 


Oh,  dear  reader,  are  you  yet  a  stranger  to  the  power 
cC  that  blessed  religion  which  alone  can  make  life  happy, 
and  render  death  a  gain  7  Would  that  I  could  so  plead 
vith  you  now  as  to  persuade  you  to  taste  and  see  that 


the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  that  blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  him.  It  is  net  only  in  the  Bible,  the  Word 
of  Truth,  that  we  see  wondrous  proofs  of  the  power  and 
tlie  goodness  of  God,  Behold  his  workings  in  Provi- 
dence ;  trace  his  mercy  in  the  daily  events  of  common 
life !  To  the  tpubled  heart,  as  once  to  the  troubled 
waters,  the  Lord  says,  Peace,  be  stiU.  The  fierce  power 
of  fiery  passion,  raging  like  a  demon  within,  beneath 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  conquered,  subdued, 
and  destroyed.  The  reformed  drunkard  sits  at  the  feet 
of  the  Saviour,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  The 
poor  heart-brojcen  sinner,  bowed  down  under  a  sense  of 
his  guilt,  finds  that  mercy  has  opened  for  him  in  Christ 
a  fountain  of  healing,  where  he  may  wash  and  be  clean. 

Nor  does  divine  love  care  for  the  wants  of  the  soul 
alone. .  Which  of  tlie  poor  amongst  us  cannot  tell  of 
many  an  instance  when,  by  means  imexpected,  by  ways 
unknown,  th^  Lord,  who  has  heard  the  cry  of  the  needy^ 
has  supplied  his  people  with  bread  ?  Man  has  been 
liberal,  woman  has  been  kind,  but  the  power  to  give, 
and  the  will  to  give^  have  equally  come  from  God. 
Through  whatever  earthly  channel  it  might  flow,  the 
stream  of  relief  first  distilled  in  drops  from  heaven. 

And  has  the  Lord's  goodness  been  less  displayed,  when 
proud,  self-righteous  hearts  have  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  sin;  wheiveyes  that  folly  had  blinded  hav^ 
been  opened  to  see  their  danger  ?  And  when  the  dull 
and  lifeless  spirit  has  been  stirred  up  to  active  exertion,, 
when  the  weak  have  received  new  strength,  shall  not 
glory  be  given  to  God  ? 

Oh,  let  us  praise  him  with  thankful  hearts  when 
raised  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  when  our  health  and  vigour 
return,  and  we  go  back,  as  if  with  new  life,  to  the  laboura 
appointed  us  here.  Let  us  praise  him  for  every  oppor- 
tunity, granted  to  us  in  love,  of  speaking  of  his  tmth  to 
others,  of  leading  sinners  to  him.  And  if  he  bless  our 
feeble  words,  if  he  grant  our  efforts  success,  let  us  with 
joy  apd  thanksgiving  own  that  the  work  is  His,  and  not 
ours — it  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 

In  the  comforts  of  our  dear  homes,  in  the  holy  love 
that  binds  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives 
together,  let  us  again  see  precious  gifts  of  the  wondrous 
love  of  God.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  Life  that  alone  opens 
our  dark  minds  to  the  knowledge  of  tmth  ;  the  feeble 
understanding  grasps  mysteries  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  ititellect,  babes  inr  Christ  become  raise  wiio  sal-- 
vation  whet  they  are  taught  of  Ood,' 

Stich  blessings  as  these  are  like  the  daily  sunshine,, 
the  nightly  dew,  so  freely  bestowed,  so  largely  given, 
that  we  oft  forget  to  mark  in  them  proofs  of  a  love  divine* 
But  even  the  thoughtless  pause,  with  wonder  and  with 
awe,  over  the  lesson  taught  by  the  death-bed  of  a  saint. 
When  the  spirit  about  to  enter  alone  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  can  say,  /  wUlfear  no  «;*^-when  the 
dark  river  of  death  is  loade  a  pathway  of  peace— then, 
indeed,  is  the  Christian  seen  to  be  more  than  conqueror 
through  Christ,  and  even  the  sceptic  recognizes  a  crown- 
ihg  miracle  of  Heavenly  Love ! 
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NOT  FORSAKEiV. 


NOT    FOBSAKEH. 


HOMELY  Dutch  interior,  such  as  we  see 
in  old,  smoke-coloured  pictures  iu  art- 
galleries,  heams  of  dull  ochre,  rough  pro- 
jections, a  wide  fire-place  with  a  settle  in 
lt*-such  was  the  one  hahitahle  room  which  served  old 
Aunt  Becky  for  a  home. 

Aunt  Becky   herself  might   have  sat  for  one  of 
Shakespeare^s  witches,  so  ebon-like  and  fixed  in  wrinkles, 
so  bent,  shrivelled,  and  attenuated. 

Nevertheless  Aunt  Becky  was  a  wonderful  speci- 
men of  activity  for  her  age,  which  must  have  been  near 
on  to  a  hundred.  She  supported  herself  by  cutting 
and  sewing  woollen  strips  for  carpets,  and  in  one  little 
closet  dozens  of  gay  coloured  balls  laid  waiting  the 
manipulation  of  her  skilful  old  fingers. 

Nobody  seemed  to  think  of  Aunt  Becky's  age,  her 
step  was  so  brisk,  and  her  independence  so  notable. 
She  swept  her  old  cracked  wooden  floor  every  morning, 
made  her  own  fire,  in  the  act  of  which  she  used  a  pair 
of  old-fashioned,  wheezing  bellows,  and  in  her  isoUtion 
from  the  common  world  was  so  content  that  she  seldom 
had  visitors. 

"  Fs  alone  wid  de  Lord,"  was  her  favourite  answer, 
whenever  an  attempt  at  condolence  was  made ;  and  the 
smile  that  followed,  proved  also  that  she  was  very  happy 
with  the  Lord. 

One  morning  old  Becky  awoke  with  the  sun,  as  usual, 
but  in  attempting  to  rise  found  that  she  was  utterly 
helpless.  Paralysis  had  attacked  her  poor  withered 
limbs,  and  there  was  a  doleful  prospect  before  her,  for 
nobody's  work  was  due,  and  consequently  she  could  not 
expect  callers.  The  poor  old  creature's  mind  was  as 
active  as  ever,  while  she  laid  there  with  the  certainty  of 
looking  death  in  the  face  alone,  unaided—hours,  possibly 
days,  of  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst  before  her. 
The  daylight  came  faster  and  whiter  ;  fortunately,  the 
blinds  near  her  bed  were  closed,  and  the  aged  face  was 
not  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  No  voice  to  break 
that  awful  silence,  no  hand  to  perform  ofiices  of  kind- 
ness ;  no  power  to  bring  water  to  the  parched  lips  ;  no 
step  to  assure  her  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  human 
beings  who  cared  for  the  humblest  of  Christ's  children. 

How  she  pictured  the  homes  about  her-^the  children 
laughing  and  eating,  the  women  gathering  the  remains 
of  the  meal  and  throwing  them  with  lavish  hand  to  the 


dog,  or  tlie  house -cat,  and  she  so  hungry !  What 
beautiful  visions  of  water  she  saw — sparkling  rivers  in 
the  country  where,  years  before,  she  had  worked  as  a 
slave — crystal  fountains  with  maidens  gathered  around, 
holding  pitchers  beneath  the  sparkling  drops.  Wells, 
like  that  from  which  Rebecca  drew,  shone  with  a  solemn 
kind  of  splendour  in  their  deep  depths,  and  by  her  side 
she  seemed  to  see — how  often !— the  brown  little  gourd 
from  which  she  had  loved  to  drink  when  a  little  child. 

Slowly  the  hours  dragged  on.  There  was  no  light  . 
when  the  day  was  done.  The  glittering  eyes  that  looked 
helplessly  up  told  their  stoiy  of  longing  and  suffering 
only  to  their^Maker.  The  shadows  crept  over  her  as  if 
to  cover  her,  lovingly,  and  the  Spirit  of  <}od  came  to 
that  lonely  room  and  comforted  the  tremUing  souL 

The  tliird  day  had  oome  and  passed.  Her  minister, 
on  his  ronnd  of  fortnightly  visits,  rapped  at  her  door. 
There  was  no  sound  within  ;  an  air  of  neglect  fiervaded 
the  premises  where  all  was  wont  to  be  so  thrifty.  The 
^ood  man  felt  troubled,  and  went  some  ways  to  talk 
with  the  neighbours  about  it.  Suddenly  they  remem- 
bered that  old  Becky  had  not  been  seen  for  a  fen- 
days.  A  forcible  entrance  was  made,  and  the  sad  tnitU 
revealed. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  the  poor  old  woman  was  still 
alive.  Her  eyes  shone  with  an  unnatural  lustre.  She 
knew  her  pastor. 

Starved  I  the  pinched  gray  face  told  all  the  story. 
She  could  take  nothing  now,  and  they  watched  sadly  by 
her  bedside. 

JSuddenly  life  re-animated  the  crumpled  face,  the  lips 
parted,  a  wonderful  beauty  played  over  the  shrunken 
features,  and  in  a  voice  of  very  music,  she  cried  out : — 

"  It's  been  a  feast  all  the  time.  The  table  was  here, 
and  Christ  was  here,  and  de  Vails  dey  shone  like  gold, 
and  de  glory  of  de  Lord  was  ia  de  midst.  An'  dar 
raiment  was  white  as  silver ;  dar  own  blessed  hands  give 
me  bread;  de  ole  room  was  full  of  glory.  Blessed  Jesus ! 
I's  hungry  no  more ;  He  give  me  wine  to  drink—take 
away  all  de  sufferin',  bless  de  Lord  !  hallelujah !  It's 
been  a  feast  all  de  time." 

And  with  the  smile  of  heaven  shining  on  her  face,  she 
fell  back.  Happy  dead !  Her  Lord  had  not  forsaken 
her.  The  brightness  of  her  countenance  told  that  it 
was  no  hallucination.    She  had  gone  to  Jesus. 


ON  BOTH  SIDES   OF  THE   SEA: 


A  SEQUEL  TO  "THE   DRAYTON8  AND   THE   DAVENANT8." 


BT  THS  AVTHOB  OV  THS  **  0HB0VI0LB8  OF  THE  SCHOITBEBO-OOTTA  FAMILY." 


m. 

OUTE's  SEOOLLECnOKS. 

[E  next  morning,  the  Slat  January, 
the  nation  awoke  a  Repnhlic.    The 
king  had  died  '^a  traitor"  (they  said) 
''to  the  nation;"  and  in  the  space 
before  his  scaffold  it  had  been  proclaimed,  that 
vhocrer  presumed  to  call  liis  son,  Charles  Stuartj 
long,  was  a  traitor  to  the  Cbmmonwealtli.     It 
vas  a  sfennge,  dreary  dawning.     As  I  opened  my 
casement  tod  looked  across  the  black  frozen  river 
to  loodoo  Bridge,  with  its  <<  Traitor's  Qate"  and 
the  towers  of  Sonthwark  rising  abov^  from  the 
marshy  flats  beyond,  to  the  one  long  cold  bar 
of  braxien  light  which  parted  the  dark  clouds 
on  tbe  horizon  from  the  heavy  vault  of  snowf 
donds  above,  everything  seemed  hard  and  metal- 
lic—the heavens  "iron  and  brass,"  the  waters 
sted,  the  earth  and  her  living  creatures  motion- 
ies3,  rigid,  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

What  kind  of  a  day  was  this  to  be  ?  The 
king  was  dead ;  though  the  remains  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  many  of  th^  Independent 
ministers,  and  well-nigh  all  the  Parliament  had 
protested  against  his  execution,  and  well-nigh  all 
the  nation  bewailed  him.  The  king  was  dead. 
What  authority  had  sentenced  him)  and  what 
power  was  to  rule  in  his  place  ?  Half,  at  *  least, 
of  the  nation  looked  on  his  death  as  a  murder — 
bat  there  was  to  be  no  mourning;  the  rest,  as  the 
terrible  but  victorious  close  of  a  terrible  conflict — 
bat  there  was  to  be  no  triumph. 
No  fonenil  pomp  was  to  darken  the  streets  that 
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day,  as  for  a  king  shun.  No  triumphal  proces- 
sion was  to  make  them  festive,  as  for  an  enemy 
vanquished.  It  was  to  be  a  day  without  mark 
or  sign;  and  yet  since  England  was  first  one 
nation  surely  such  a  day  had  never  dawned  on 
her.  "  The  first  day  of  freedom,  by  God's  blessing 
restored,"  said  the  Commonwealth  coins ;  the  first 
day  of  England's  widowhood,  said  the  Royalists, 
widowed  and  orphaned  at  one  blow. 

Yet  there  was  no  disorder,  no  interruption  of 
employment  The  sounds  of  day  began  to  awake 
in  the  busy  dty,  the  cries  of  countrjrmen  bring- 
ing their  vegetables  from  the  fields,  the  ringing 
of  the  hammer  on  a  forge  near  our  house,  the 
caUs  of  the  bargemen  and  boatmen  locked  in  by 
the  ice ;  and  then,  as  the  day  went  on,  all  dis- 
tinction of  sound  lost  in  the  general  hum,  like 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  which  marks  that  a 
great  city  is  awake  and  at  work. 

Looking  westward,  I  could  see  the  gardener 
sweeping  the  snow  from  the  walks  in  the  gardens 
behind  Whitehall,  as  if  no  terrible  black  scaffold 
had  that  day  to  be  taken  down  in  front 

Yet,  I  suppose,  in  well-nigh  every  heart,  man 
or  woman's,  in  London  that  morning,  the  first 
conscious  thought  was,  "the  king  is  dead;"  all 
the  more  because  there  were  few  lips  that  would 
have  uttered  the  words. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  to-day,  Leonard  V*  I  said, 
when  we  had  breakfasted. 

"Do!  dear  heart,"  quoth  he;  "it  is  not  thy 
wont  to  need  thy  day's  tasks  set  thee  by  any." 

"  Nay ;  but  to-day  seems  like  a  work-day  with- 
out work,  and  a  Sabbath  without  serviceS|"  I  said 
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ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  SEA: 


"  There  ynll  be  a  service,"  he  replied  **  The 
great  Dr.  Owen  is  to  preach  before  the  Parliament 
.in  St  Margaret's  Church." 

'<  The  Parliament ! "  I  sud;  thinking  pitifully 
of  the  fifty  members  who  still  bore  the  name.   . 

''Yon  scarcely  recognize  the  Ramp  as  the 
Parliament^''  he  said,  answering  my  tone  rather 
than  my  word& 

"  I  scarce  know  what  to  recognize  or  reverence," 
I  said.  ''  I  was  wont  in  the  old  days  at  Ketheiby 
to  think  I  had  politics  of  my  own,  and  would 
have  belonged  to  the  countiy-party  by  free  choice, 
if  all  around  me  had  deserted  it  But  since  our 
own  people  have  split  and  divided  into  so  many 
sections,  I  begin  to  fear,  after  all,  it  was  nought 
but  a  yoiing  maid's  conceit  in  me  to  thinki  had  any 
convictions  of  my  own.  Aunt  Dorothy  and  the 
Presbyterians  think  the  killing  of  the  king  a  great 
crime ;  my  father  and  the  old  Parliamentarians 
think  the  forcible  puigingof  the  Parliament  a  mani- 
fest tyranny;  Roger  and^  the  army  think  these 
things  but  the  necessary  violence  to  introduce  the 
new  reign  of  justice  and  freedom.  But  I  know  not 
what  to  believe,  or  whom  to  follow.  What  is  to 
come  next?  Who  are  to  rule  usl  We  must 
have  some  to  honour  and  obey ;  if  not  the  king^ 
and  if  not  the  Parliament^  then  whom  1" 

''Sweet  hearty"  said  he,  "if  the  government  of 
the  three  kingdoms  has  been  resting  on  thy 
shoulders,  no  wonder  thou  art  cast  down  and 
weary.  But  thou  and  I  are  among  the  multitude 
who  are  to  be  governed,  not  among  the  few  who 
govern.  Let  us  be  thankful,  as  good  Mr.  Baxter 
saith,  for  any  government  which  suffers  people  to 
be  aa  good  as  they  are  willing  to  be.  And  let  us 
be  willing  to  be  as  good  as  we  can.  That  will 
give  us  enough  to  do." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  all  these  years  we  have  been 
learning  that  the  countiy  is  aa  a  great  mother 
who  demands  fidelity  from  her  most  insignificant 
child ;  that  Liberty  is  no  mere  empty  name  for 
schoolboys  to  make  orations  about^  and  Law  no 
mere  confused  heap  of  technicalities  for  lawyers  to 
disentangle,  but  simple  sacred  realities  mothers 
are  to  teach  their  children  to  reverence;  that  the 
glory  and  safety  of  a  nation  depends  on  their 
political  rights  being  sacred  household  words. 
We  have  been  taught  to  look  to  Jewish  and 
Roman  matrons  as  our  example)^     Are  we  to 


unlearn  all  this  now,  and  go  back  to  the  old 
saws  we  have  been  taught  to  think  selfish  and 
base;  that  politics  are  to  be  left  to  mien,  and 
laws  to  lawyers,  and  our  liberties  and  rights  to 
whoever  will  defend  or  trample  on  them  1 " 

"  Not  go  back,  I  think,"  he  said  gently,  lookinga 
little  surprised  at  my  vehemence ;  "  only  go  deeper. 
Some  precious  rights,  I  believe,  have  been  won. 
Let  us  use  them.  That  is  the  best  way  to  secure 
them.  We  are  free  to  do  what  good  we  can,  to 
unloose  what  burdens,  and  to  hear  and  speak 
what  good  words  we  will  Let  us  use  our  free- 
dom. No  one  can  say  how  long  it  may  last  This 
morning  I  must  go  to  visit  Newgate,  and  other 
gaols,  in  which  there  has  been  much  sicknesa  For 
although  the  prisons  are  no  longer  filled  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  or  the  High  Commission,  they  are 
unhappily  still  kept  too  well  supplied  by  a  tyrant 
more  ancient  and  more  xmiveraal  than  these. 
Moreover,  Olive,"  he  added,  "  there  is  still  one 
sect  not  tolerated.  The  number  of  the  imprisoned 
Quakers  is  increasing ;  and  in  .Newgate  there  is 
one  poor  Quaker  maiden  whom  I  tlunk  thou 
mightest  succour.  A  few  days  since  thonwert 
desiring  a  maiden  to  wait  on  the  babe.  This 
Quaker  maiden  is  a  composed  and  gentle  crea- 
ture, and  with  kind  treatment^  such  as  ske  would 
have  from  thee,  mighty  I  think,  be  led  into  ways 
which  seem  to  us  more  sober  and  rational" 

My  husband's  words  opened  a  prospect  of 
abundant  work  before  me.  Already  we  had  four 
washing-women  of  four  different  unpopular  pe^ 
suasions.  And  I  would  have  preferred  choosing 
a  nurse  for  the  babe^  on  account  of  her  qualities 
as  a  serving-wench,  rather  than  as  a  Confessor. 
Moreover,  what  he  intended  to  be  re-assuring  in 
his  description,  alarmed  me  rather  the  more.  For 
of  all  fanatics,  I  have  found  gentle  fanatics  the 
most  incoirigible ;  and  of  all  wilful  persons,  those 
who  never  "  discompose "  themselves,  or  pat 
themselves  wrong  by  losing  their  tempers,  are 
certainly  the  most  inunovable.  However,  I  re- 
pressed such  selfish  fears  as  quite  unworthy  of 
Leonard  Antony's  wife.  And,  accordingly,  when 
he  returned  from  the  gaol,  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  welcome  the  Quaker.  And  so  I  told  him  as 
we  joined  the  sober  throng  who  were  going  to 
hear  Dr.  Owen  preach  at  "Margaret's"  before 
the  Parliament 
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A  scanty  Parliament  indeed !  No  Loids,  and 
iboQt  fifty  Commons ;  and  among  them  scarce 
one  of  those  whose  words  and  deeds  had  made 
Hb  esdy  yeais  so  strong  and  g^oriona 

Hampden  lay  among  bis  forefathers  in  the 
ehnrch  of  Gteast  Hampden;  I^  among  the 
kings  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Denzil  HoUis 
and  Haseliigge  had  been  expelled  from  it ;  old 
^.  Fkynne^  who  had  been  liberated  by  its  first 
act»  had  Tehemently  denounced  its  last ;  eyen  the 
yoong  Sir  Hany  Vane  had  for  the  time  deserted 
its  austere  connsela. 

Nevertheless  the  congregation  was  great  and 
grave.  And  when  Dr.  Owen  spoke,  he  led  our 
thooghts  at  once  to  spheres  compared  with  whose 
sublime  ehionology  the  length  of  the  longest  Par- 
liament is  indeed  but  as  a  moment.  He  came 
of  an  andent  Welsh  ancestry';  his  bearing  had  a 
cooitly  grace ;  his  tall  and  stately  figure  had  the 
ease  and  vigour  of  one  need  to  manly  ezerdses ; 
liis  Toioe  was  well-toned,  as  the  tones  of  one  who 
loved  ntosic  as  he  did  shonld  be ;  his  eyes  were 
dadc  and  keen. 

To  the  death  of  the  king  on  that  dreadful 

ToMij  he  barely  alluded.     There  was  neither 

regret  nor  triumph  in  his  discoutse.    His  ezhor- 

tatksis  vcn  addressed  not  to  the  Yanquished, 

hot  to  tke  nctorioas  party.      If  he  alluded  at 

afl  to  tie  oppressions  and  vices  of  the  late 

gonemoMnt,  it  was  in  order  to  conjure  those 

DOW  ID  power  not  to  tread  in  their  steps.    His* 

text  was:   ^Let  them  return  unto  thee;  but 

netem  not  thou  unto  them.    And  I  wHl  make 

thee  unto  this  people  a  fenced  brasen  waU  :  and 

they  shall  fi(^t  against  thee,  but  they  shaQ  not 

prevail  against  thee :  for  I  am  with  thee  to  save 

thee  and  to  deliver  thee^  saith  the  Lord." 

Qod's  judgments,  he  said,  are  a  flaming  sword 
taming  every  way.  Not  in  one  of  these  ways, 
but  in  aUy  He  resiBts  those  who  resirt  them. 
''How  do  we  spend  our  thoughts  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  our  present  pressures!  If  this 
hedge,  this  pit  were  passed,  we  should  have 
imootii  ground  to  walk  on;  not  considering  that 
God  can  fill  our  safest  paths  with  snares  and 
Krpents,  Give  ns  peace;  give  us  wealth ;  give  us 
to  be  aa  we  were,  with  our  own,  in  quietness.  Poor 
creatures!  suppose  all  these  designs  were  in 
^neerity;  yet  if  peace  were,  and  wealth  were, 


and  God  were  not,  what  wotdd  it  avaO  you  ?  In 
vain  do  you  seek  to  stop  the  streams  while  the 
fountains  are  open ;  turn  yourselves  whither  you 
will,  bring  yourselves  into  what  condition  you 
can,  nothing  but  peace  and  reconciliation  with  the 
God  of  all  these  judgments  can  give  you  rest  in 
the  day  of  visitation.  Tou  see  what  variety  of 
plagues  are  in  His  hand.  Changing  of  condition 
will  do  no  more  to  the  avoiding  of  them,  than  a 
sick  man  turning  himself  firom  one  side  of  the 
bed  to  another;  during  his  turning  he  forgets  his 
pain  by  striving  to  move;  being  laid  down  again 
he  finds  his  condition  the  same  as  before. 

"  It  was  nothing  new,"  he  said, ''  for  the  instru- 
ments of  God's  greatest  works  to  be  the  deepest 
objects  of  a  professing  people's  cursings  and  re- 
vilings.  Men  that  under  God  deliver  a  kingdom 
may  have  the  hingdom*s  curses /or  their  pains, 

"Moses  was  rewarded  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Eorah  by  being  told  *ye  have 
killed  the  Lord's  people.'  Man's  condemnation 
and  God's  absolution  do  not  seldom  meet  on 
the  same  person  for  the  same  things.  *  Bonus 
vir  Oaius  S^'anus,  sed  malm  quia  Christianus,* 
What  precious  men  should  many  be,  would  they 
let  go  the  work  of  God  in  their  generation  ! 

''  Yet  be  tender  towards  fainters  in  difficult  sea- 
sons. God's  righteousness.  His  kindness,  is  like 
a  great  mountain  easy  to  be  seen.  His  judgments 
are  like  a  great  deep.  Who  can  look  into  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  kn^  what  is  done  in  the 
depths  thereof  f  When  first  the  confederacy  was 
entered  into  by  the  Protestant  princes  against 
Charles  Y.,  Luther  himself  was  bewildered. 

**  It  is  by  a  small  handful,  a  few  single  per- 
sons— a  Moses,  a  Samuel,  two  witnesses — He  oft- 
times  opposes  the  rage  of  a  hardened  multitude. 
His  judgments  ofttimes  are  the  ^ving  up  of  a 
sinful  people  to  a  fruitiess  contending  with  their 
own  deliverers,  if  ever  they  be  delivered.  God, 
indeed,  cannot  be  the  author  of  sin,  for  He  can 
be  the  author  of  nothing  but  what  hath  being  in 
itself  (for  He  works  as  the  fountain  of  beings). 
This  sin  hath  not  It  is  an  aberration.  Man 
writes,  fair  letters  upon  a  wet  paper,  and  they 
run  aU  into  one  blot;  not  the  skill  of  the  scribe, 
but  the  defect  in  the  paper,  is  the  cause  of  the 
deformity.  The  first  cause  is  the  proper  cause 
of  a  tiling's  being;  but  the  second  of  its  being 
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evil"  Not,  I  understood  him  to  mean,  that  sin 
is  natural,  but  that  the  faculties  of  nature  are  per- 
verted. 

Then  he  fervently  warned  against  fear  of  man, 
covetousness,  ambition ;  against  turning  to  "such 
ways  as  Ood  hath  blasted  before  our  eyes,  oppres- 
sion, self-seeking,  persecution/' 

And  at  the  close  he  said,  ''All  you  that  are  the 
Lord's  workmto,  be  always  prepared  for  a  storm. 
Be  prepared.     The  wind  blows;  a  storm  may 


»i 


come. 

Opinions  about  the  sermon  were  various.  On 
the  whole  I  think  it  was  hardly  popular.  Some 
said  it  was  pitiless,  that  the  harshest  of  his  enemies 
would  not  have  grudged  one  generous  word  for  the 
fallen  king.  Others  deemed  it  half-hearted,  and 
declared  that  if  John  Knox,  or  one  of  the  mighty 
men  of  old,  had  been  in  the  pulpit,  they  would 
have  made  all  true  hearts  thrill,  and  all  £sdse 
hearts  tremble  at  the  sentence  of  terrible  justice 
just  executed. 

"What  was  thy  mind  about  it,  Olive  1*'  my 
husband  asked,  when  he,  and  Boger,  and  I  had 
returned  to  the  quiet  of  our  little  garden-parlour. 

"  I  thought  Dr.  Owen  very  wise,"  I  said,  "  in 
that  he  directed  his  discourse  to  those  who  were 
there  to  hear.  I  never  could  see  the  profit  of 
denunciations  of  Popery  addressed  to  those  who 
hate  it  enough  already;  or  of  arguments  addressed 
to  Arminians  who  are  not  present  to  be  crushed ; 
er  of  railing  at  people  who  will  not  come  to  church, 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  do.  It  set  me 
questioning  myself  whether  Ood  is  indeed  at  work 
among  us,  and  praying  that  if  He  is,  none  of  us 
may  mistake  His  hand." 

"  May  it  but  have  set  eveiy  heart  on  the  same 
questioning!"  said  Roger.  "How  can  any  call 
those  words  of  Dr.  Owen's  an  uncertain  sound?" 
he  added.  "  To  me  every  tone  was  as  clear  as 
the  trumpet-signals  before  a  battle.  Gkxl  has  sent 
you  deliverance,  has  sent  you  a  deliverer,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  say,  as  Moses  to  Israel  in  bondage,  as 
Luther  to  the  Church  in  bondaga  All  depends 
on  whether  we  acknowledge  him — not,  indeed,  as 
to  the  Promised  Land  being  reached  at  last^  but 
everything  as  to  when  it  is  reached,  everything  as 
to  our  reaching  it  at  alL  Events  seem  to  me 
constantly  saying  to  us,  ^I/ye  mil  receive  it,  thit 
is  Elias  tchieh  was  for  to  corned  ^ 


The  revenges  of  the  Oommonwealth  were  few. 
Three  Royalist  noblemen  beheaded  without  tor- 
ture or  insult  in  Palace  Yard.  As  far  as  Oliver 
Cromwell's  rule  extended  there  was  not  one  bar- 
barous execution.  Baiting  was  not  a  sport  he 
encouraged,  whether  of  bulls  and  bears  or  of 
men. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  pillory,  the  whipping-post,  the  torture-cham- 
ber, were  scarcely  once  used,  and  not  one  English- 
man suffered  the  savage  punishment  awarded  to 
traitors. 

It  was  difScult  to  see  what  most  men  had  to 
complain  of.  Qood  men  of  every  party  but  one, 
the  RoyaUst  Episcopal,  were  encouraged. 

Nevertheless,  from  eveiy  party  rose  murmurs 
of  discontent  Before  the  king  had  been  executed 
four  months,  General  Cromwell  had  to  subdue 
opposition  in  the  Parliament,  the  city,  among  the 
peasantiy,  in  the  army  itself. 

Roger  grieved  sorely  at  what  he  deemed  the 
blindness  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Baxter  preached  and  wrote  against  Qeneral 
Cromwell  and  his  measures,  at  Kidderminster,  to 
Aunt  Dorothy's  heart's  content,  propounding 
twenty  unanswerable  queries  to  show  why  none 
should  take  the  "Engagement  to  the  Common- 
wealth now  established  without  Ejng  or  Lords," 
and  having  in  reserve  twenty  other  queries 
equally  unanswerable. 

Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  Republican,  forbore 
not  to  exhort  and  rebuke  him,  seeing,  as  Mistress 
Lucy,  his  stately  wife,  said,  how  "ambition  had 
ulcerated  his  heart" 

Colonel  Rich,  Conmussaiy  Staines,  and  Watson, 
made  a  design  on  his  life.  The  Ooundl  would 
have  punished,  but  the  Qeneral  pardoned  them. 
Men  in  general  were  indeed  moved  by  such 
generosity.  But  it  could  not  ''blind"  the  pene- 
trating eyes  of  Mistress  Lucy  Hutchinson,  or  of 
Mr.  Baxter.  If  Oliver  did  magnanimous  deeds 
in  public,  it  was  "to  court  popularity;"  if  little 
kindly  acts  in  private,  it  was  "to  cajole  weak 
members."  If  his  plans  succeeded,  it  was  a 
"favour  of  fortune."  If  his  enemies  were  van- 
quished, it  was  because  they  were  "slaves  or 
puppets,"  whom  he,  with  marvellous  prescience, 
had  "  tempted  to  oppose  him  for  the  easy  gloiy 
of  knocking  them  down."    If  he  pleaded  with 
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ilmofit  a  tearful  tenderness  against  the  coldness 
of  old  friends, 'it  was  "disaimulation;"  if  he 
sought  to  approve  himself  to  good  men,  it  was 
**  because  his  own  conscLenoe  was  uneasy/'  If  he 
disregarded  their  opinions,  it  was  because  he  was 
''inflated  with  pride^  or  hardened  to  destruction.*' 

Tet  Boger  thought  much  of  this  misapprcK 
hension  would  pass  away.  It  was,  he  hoped,  but 
the  diomeaa  natural  to  the  twilight  of  this  new 
dswn. 

The  greatest  dangers  to  the  new  liberty,  he 
thought^  were  from  the  hopes  which  it  had 
created. 

The  first  time  this  danger  opened  on  me  was 
from  a  convecsation  between  Job  Forster  and 
AnmsNya 

The  gentle  Quaker  maiden  had  been  installed 
for  some  weeks  as  the  nurse  of  baby  Magdalene, 
who  seemed  to  find  a  soothing  spell  in  her  still 
serene  ikob,  and  quiet  even  Toice. 

As  yet^  no  unusual  or  alarming  symptoms  had 
appeared  in  Annis,  nothing  to  indicate  her  being 
cipible  of  the  offence  for  which  it  was  said  she 
bad  been  cast  into  prison,  which  was  that^  one 

&nndiy,8he  had  confronted  a  well-known  Presby- 

teriaoiiiianiBter  in  his  pulpit,  at  the  conclusion  of 

a  aenaoa  gainst ''  t}ie  Papal  and  Prelatical  Anti- 

chml^''aBd  in  a  calm  and  deliberate  voice  had 
deoonoeed  him  in  face  of  the  indignant  congrega- 
tioo  as  himself  a  ^  false  priest,"  "  hireling  shep- 
herd," and  "  minister  of  Antichrist'' 

Yet  there  was  something  in  her  different  from 
any  one  I  had  yet  seen.  You  could  by  no  means 
be  always  sure  of  her  responding  to  converse  on 
good  things;  but  when  she  did,  it  was  like  some 
one  hatening  to  a  far-off  heavezdy  voice  and  echo- 
ing it^  and  voj  beautiful  often  were  the  things 
she  said. 

Her  n^ect  of  ordinary  gestures  and  titles  of 
req)ect  seemed  in  no  way  disrespectful  in  her. 
** Olive  Antony"  and  "Leonard  Antony"  from 
her  soft  voice  had  more  honour  in  them  than  titles 
at  every  breath  from  ordinary  people,  and  when 
she  called  us  ''thou"  and  "thee^"  even  the  bad 
grammar  which  accompanied  the  custom  had  a 
kind  of  quaint  grace  from  her  lips.  If  asked  her 
rea  ons  for  these  customs  she  gave  them.  These 
CQstoms  were  falser  she  said;  a  hollow  compliance 
with  the  hollow  world.    The  honour  was  rendered 


universally,  and  therefore  insincerely ;  and  to  call 
a  single  person  ''you"  was  an  untruth  which  had 
"  led  to  great  deprayation  of  manners."  Having 
given  these  reasons,  she  never  debated  the  point 
further;  they  satisfied  her;  if  they  did  not  satisfy 
you,  she  could  not  help  it 

Occasionally  there  was  inconvenience  arifdng 
from  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when  any  com- 
mand might  cross  the  non-observances  she  held 
sacred.  Nevertheless,  her  presence  had  a  kind 
of  hallowing  calm  in  it  which  compensated  for 
much. 

My  husband  had  sympathy  with  her  sect  on 
account  of  their  huge  thoughts  of  the  love  of  Ood 
to  mankind.  And  he  said  we  ought  to  wait  to 
see  what  portion  of  divine  truth  or  church  his- 
toiy  it  had  been  given  to  the  Quakers  to  unfold, 
he  sharing  Mr.  Milton's  belief  that  truth  is  found 
on  earth  but  in  fragments  either  in  the  world  or 
the  church.  So,  for  the  sake  of  my  husband,  and 
the  free  development  of  church  history,  and  a 
growing  love  to  the  maid,  I  continued  to  accept 
from  Annis  such  services  as  her  conscience  per- 
mitted, and  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  myself. 

Job  Forster,  who,  for  Eachel's  sake,  had  much 
reverence  for  feminine  judgment^  had  frequent 
converse  with  Annis  when  he  came  to  solace  him- 
self with  our  little  Magdalene.  For  between  him 
and  the  babe  there  was  the  fullest  confidence  and 
love^  the  little  one  never  seeming  more  at  home 
than  in  his  brawny  arms. 

Job  thought  Annis  "a  woman  of  an  imderstand- 
ing  hearty"  and  had  hopes  of  reclaiming  her  from 
the  error  of  her  way.  He  did  not  for  a  long  time 
discover  that  Annis  was  the  most  patient  of 
listeners  to  his  arguments  simply  as  the  Cornish 
cliffii  are  patient  with  the  beat  of  the  waves;  and 
that  when  she  "  dealt  softly ''  with  him,  it  was 
not  because  she  was  convinced  by  his  reasoning, 
but  because  she  compassionated  his  blindness. 

It  wasy  therefore^  with  some  surprise  that  I 
found  him  one  April  evening  in  1649  listening 
with  indignant  gesticulations  to  Annis,  as  she 
stood,  with  clasped  hands  and  eyes  looking 
dreamily  f orward^  repeating  in  a  low  monotonous 
voice,  like  a  chant,  the  words, — 
:  "  Woe  unto  those  that  build  with  untempered 
mortar  i  Woe  unto  those  tiiat  would  build  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  with  the  dust  of  the  battle- 
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field!  Woe  to  those  who  run  to  and  fro  and  cry, 
Lo  herel  and  Lo  there!  The  kingdom  of  Gk>d 
Cometh  not  with  observation,  not  with  observation. 
The  kingdom  of  GUkI  is  within  you,  within  you, 
within  l" 

Her  voice  died  away  into  a  sigh,  and  I  confess 
it  moved  me  not  a  little. 

But  Job,  on  whom  the  words  came  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  was  by  no  means  calmed  thereby. 

''It  is  no  fair  fight^  Mistress  Olive,"  he  said, 
appealing  to  me;  ''she  does  not  know  when  she 
is  beaten.  Only  yesterday,  she  quite  gave  in, 
and  had  never  a  word  to  say,  and  to-day  it's  all 
to  be  begun  over  again.  It's  them  poor  honest 
fellows  down  in  Surrey  she  means,  and  it's  a  sin 
to  cast  up  all  those  Bible  texts  at  them  as  if  they 
were  blinded  persecutors,  instead  of  poor  true 
men  striving  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  King* 
dom.  Mistress  Annis,"  he  concluded,  for  there 
was  something  in  her  which  compelled  from 
others  the  titles  she  refused  to  any,  "  did  I  not 
give  you  chapter  and  verse  until  you  had  never  a 
word  to  gainsay  1  Is  it  not  written  so  plain,  that 
he  who  runs  may  read,  that  the  Jews  are  to  go 
in  and  possess  the  land,  and  did  I  not  show  thee 
that  the  Saxons  are  the  lost  tribes,  the  descendants 
of  the  Jews  r' 

Bat  Annis  had  meekly  resumed  her  knitting, 
and  simply  said, — 

"  A  concern  was  upon  my  spirit  regarding  thee. 
I  have  spoken;  the  rest  belongs  not  to  me.  There 
is  the  Power  and  the  Anointing.  But  these  are 
not  with  me."    And  she  relapsed  into  silence. 

"That  is  her  way,  Mistress  Olive,"  exclaimed 
Job,  much  ruffled.  '^  Tou  shall  be  judge  if  any 
rational  discourse  can  proceed  on  such  principles. 
You  bring  forth  Scripture  enough  to  silence  a 
council  of  rabbb — to  say  nothing  of  reasons. 
She  listens  as  patient  as  a  lamb,  has  not  a  word 
to  answer — and  this  is  the  end." 

Annis  made  no  defence,  she  only  said, — 

"  I  had  hopes,  Job  Forster,  thee  had  been 
reached.     But  it  seemeth  otherwise." 

For  if  Annis  heeded  not  the  arguments  of 
others,  neither  did  she  rely  on  her  own.  Her 
confidence  was  not  on  the  power  of  her  words, 
but  on  the  Power  in  and  with  them.  But  this 
Job  did  not  perceive^ 

"  Reached ! "  he  exclaimed,  looking  hopelessly 


at  me.*  "  She  speaks  of  me  as  if  I  weie  a  babe 
in  swaddling-clothes;  and  I  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather." 

"What  was  the  matter  in  debate)"  I  asked. 

"There  was  no  debate  I  "said  Job,  still  agitated 
'"  Debates  are  only  possible  with  people  who  are 
amenable  to  Scripture  and  reasML  I  was  bat 
speaking  of  the  peasants  at  St  Margaret's  Hill 
in  Surrey,  and  the  £^eat  work  they  are  beginniag 
thera" 

"What  great  workt  Is  there  some  great 
preacher  risen  among  them  t "  I  asked,  thinking 
he  meant  some  great  work  of  conversioiL 

"There  is  a  prophet  among  them,  mistress," 
said  Job  solemnly,  "by  name  Everard,  once  in 
the  army.  The  work  may  seem  small  to  the  eye 
of  flesh.  As  yet  they  are  but  thirty.  But  the 
Apostles  were  but  twelve.  And  soon  tiiey  may 
be  thousanda" 

"But  what  is  the  wo^  t "  I  said 

"Simple  work  enough,"  he  replied  mysteriously. 
"  They  began  with  digging  the  ground,  and  sowing 
beans  therein." 

"Surely  none  will  gainsay  them,"  I  said,  "if  it 
is  their  own  ground  they  are  digging.  But  what 
is  to  come  of  beans  except  the  bean-stalks  %^ 

"  It  is  not  exactly  their,  own  ground,"  Job 
replied;  "it  is  conmion-ground.  And fhey  invite 
all  men  to  come  and  help  them  to  make  the 
barren  land  fruitful,  and  to  restore  the  ancient 
community  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  distribute 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  clothe  the  naked 
Gospel  words.  Mistress  Olive,  and  gospel  deeds, 
let  the  Justices  say  what  they  may." 

"The  Justices  interfered,  then  !"  I  said. 

"  Doubtless,"  he  replied.     "  Justices  do,  in  all 
the  books  of  the  martyrs  I  ever  read.     Justices 
are  a  stiff-necked  race." 
*    "  And  so  it  ended  1 "  I  said. 

"So  it  began,  Mistress  Olive,"  Job  repUed 
mysteriously.  "The  country-people  also  were 
blinded,  and  two  troops  of  horse  were  sent  against 
them.  They  were  brought  before  General  Fairfax. 
Master  Everard  spoke  up  to  him  like  a  lion,  and 
told  him  how  the  Saxon  people  were  of  the  race 
of  the  Jews,  how  all  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  lost  by  the  coming  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  how,  ever  since,  the  people  of  God  had  lived 
under  tyranny  worse  than  their  forefaliiers  in 
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Egypt  Bot  tbat  now  die  time  of  deliYeranee 
ms  o0Me,  and  there  had  appeared  to  him  a  viBion, 
saying,  Aziae^  dig  and  plough  the  earth,  and  re^ 
cdve  the  finots  thereof  and  restore  the  creation 
to  its  state  before  the  curse." 

^  What  does  Qeneral  Cromwell  say  1"  I  asked 

^Jie  has  not  jet  got  the  light,"  replied  Job. 
^Bot  his  ^3res  will  be  opened,  for  he  is  of  them 
tiiat  sigh  and  ciy  for  the  iniquities  of  the  land. 
Hm  hg^  must  be  flashed  a  litUe  stronger  in  his 
£ue,  and  he  will  see." 

'^Bnt  the  Qeneral  if  taking  away  oppression; 
he  has  destroyed  slavery,"  I  said.  '^  And  there 
are  so  many  cuses.  Job,  besides  the  thistles  and 
thorns.  Tet  even  our  Lord  took  them  notaway. 
How  can  these  thirty  countrymen  hope  to  do  it 
by  sowing  beans  in  the  Surrey  cdmmonsf  Our 
Lord  did  not  take  hard  things  away.  Hechanged 
them  into  blessings.  The  sweat  of  the  brow,  the 
thistles  and  all ;  even  death." 

"That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  explain  ;to 

Mistress  Annis,"  replied  Job.     '*  There  are  the 

Two  Kingdoms.     One  cometh  not  with  observe- 

^oa;  the  other  cometh  like  the  lightning  which 

^Mearth  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  ether." 

^'^  I  do  not  see  how  digging  up  the  Surrey 

ca&d-lt3kik  like  either,"  I  said. 

'"^To^'^aad  Job,  shaking  his  head  pitifuUy ;  <"  I 
dsia^not,  Mistress  Olive.  Others  must  do  their 
put  of  the  wodc  first  There  are  the*  men  as  trees 
valkm^'  and  there  is  the  -^shining  more  and 
mor^'  But  I  did  think  Mistress  Annis  would 
faave  had  understanding.  For  these  country  folk 
were  like  to  those  she  calls  Friends.  They  would 
not  take  anns  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
powm  that  be,  but  would  wait  and  submit  And 
when  asked  why  th^  did  not  take  off  their  hats 
to  Qeneral  Fairfax,  they  said,  Because  he  was 
thar  fellow-creatuze." 

•  But  not  even  this  orthodoxy  as  to  hat-honour 
moved  Annis. 

**"  Not  with  observation,"  she  said ;  ''  not  in 
bean-fiekla^  nor  battle-fields^  nor  in  king's  palaces. 
Within  yon — ^within ! " 

Job  loee^  and  gently  laying  little  Magdalene  in 
my  arms,  took  his  hat,  and  went  away  without 
farther  iiarewelL  . 

^  She  will  not  see  the  Two  Kingdoms,"  he  mur- 
mured.    ^TJus  genei^tion  will  have  to  be  roused 


by  louder  voices.  The  foxes  must  be  hunted 
with  beagles  of  other  make.  Those  who  wUi  not 
wake  at  the  lark's  singing  will  be  startled  when 
the  trumpet  peals.  Five  Monarchies,"  he  added, 
turning  to  us  from  the  threshold;  ''Two  King- 
d<Hns  and  Five  Monarchies.  Four  have  been,  and 
are  not  One  is  yet  to  come ;  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands — ^to  crush  the  remnants 
of  the  four  and  fill  the  world.  Take  heed  that  ye 
fidl  not  of  the«igns  of  its  coming." 

Job's  words  made  me  uneasy.  They  seemed 
to  betray  a  subterranean  fire  of  wild  hope^  and 
wUd  distrusts,  and  tumultuous  purposes,  which 
might  burst  up  beneath  our  foet  any  day  any- 
where in  a  volcano  of  wilder  deeds. 

''  What  does  Job  mean,"  I  said  to  my  husband 
afterwards,  ^  by  his  Fifth  Monarchy  and  his  King- 
dom coming  like  the  fightning,  and  his  ^  beagles  to 
hunt  foxes*!'* 

^  He  means  precisely  what  is  endangering  the 
Comtnonwealth  most  of  all  at  this  moment,"  my 
husband  said.  '^  So  many  evils  have  been  re- 
moved, that  sanguine  men  think  it  is  nothing  but 
fiftint-heartedness  in  the  leaders  which  suffers  any 
to  remaia  Now  that  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
persecutions  are  suppressed,  they  seem  to  think 
it  is  only  Cromwell's  half-heartedness  that  pre- 
vents the  devil  being  suppressed  also,  instantly, 
with  all  his  works.  Now  that  fines  and  persecu- 
tions are  swept  away,  and  the  laws  which  sanc- 
tioned them,  and  the  men  who  made  the  laws, 
what,  they  think,  is  to  hinder  poverty  being  swept 
away,  and  unaccountable  inequalities  of  station, 
and  avarice,  and  luxury,  and  waste,  and  want, 
and  all  the  old  tangle  of  too  much  toil  for  some 
and  too  mudi  idleness  for  othersi  But  we  must 
see  after  this.  There  are  mischief-makers  abroad. 
*  Free-bom  John  Lilbum'  is  scattering  fire-brands 
firom  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  about  England's 
'  new  chains ; '  and  we  must  not  suffer  Job  Forster 
to  be  among  his  victims.  To-morrow  we  will 
tell  Roger  of  the  danger,  that  he  may  counsel 
Job." 

But  on  the  morrow  it  was  too  late.  In  the 
night  (the  26th  of  April)  there  was  much  stir  in 
the  city;  sudden  sharp  alarms  of  trumpet  and 
drum,  and  galloping  to  and  fro  of  horsemen,  not 
on  parada  : 
,  .  A  troop  <A  Whalley!s  regiment,  quartered  at  the 
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Ball  Inn,  Biahopsgate,  mutinied;  why,  it  was  not 
Qlear,  but  with  some  vague  intention  of  bringing 
in  swiftly  the  thousand  years  of  liberty  and  uni- 
versal happiness. 

General  Cromwell  and  Lord  Fairfax  extin- 
guished the  fire  for  the  time.  Five  ringleaders 
were  seised  and  condemned,  and  out  of  them  one, 
Sergeant  Lockyer,  was  shot  the  next  day  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard. 

They  were  practical  times.     It  mattered  very 
'  much  what  people's  opinions  were  about  prophecy, 
when  they  expressed  them  by  insurrections  and 
mutinies. 

But,  naturally,  executions  did  not  alter  the  con- 
victions of  the  people  who  believed  the  prophet& 

Of  all  the  assemblies  the  old  church  and  the 
houses  round  the  churchyard  had  witnessed,  I 
think  there  had  scarce  been  a  sadder  than  when 
young  Trooper  Lockyer  was  led  out  there  to  die. 
No  crime  was  laid  to  his  charge,  but  this  unpar- 
donable military  crime  of  mutiny.  He  was  but 
twenty-three.  At  sixteen  he  had  joined  the  army 
of  freedom,  and  had  fought  bravely  in  it  seven 
years.  Blameless  and  brave,  all  the  fervour  of  his 
early  manhood  had  burnt  pure  in  aspirations  for  a 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  a  free  and  holy  nation, 
where  the  poor  and  needy  should  be  judged  and 
saved,  and  deceit  and  violence  should  cease,  and 
the  oppressor  should  be  broken  in  pieces.  And 
thousands  with  him  had  prayed  for  it  by  the 
camp-fires  at  night,  and  had  fought  for  it  on 
many  battle-fields  by  day  for  seven  years.  And 
the  poor  and  needy  had  been  saved,  and  deceit 
and  violence  avenged,  and  many  oppressors  broken 
in  pieces.  The  Bible  had  promised  It^  and  with 
prayers  and  strong  right  arms  they,  the  army  of 
freedom,  had  done  it  But  the  Bible  promised 
more.  One  set  of  workers  after  another  had  been 
set  aside,  they  thought^  *'  as  doing  the  work  of  the 
Lord  deceitfully."  They  were  prepared  to  do  it 
thoroughly — ^to  pray  and  fight  on  till  eveiy  wrong 
in  England  was  redressed,  and  ev^ry  chain,  new 
and  old,  was  broken,  till  every  valley  should  be 
exalted,  and  eveiy  mountain  and  hUl  should  be 
laid  low,  when  avarice  and  ba^e  hoards  of  gold,  and 
ambition  with  its  lordly  palaces,  should  vanish, 
and  eveiy  home  in  England  should  be  a  home 
of  plenty  and  of  well-rewarded  toil ;  the  praises 
of  God  going  up  from  every  holy  dtj  and  happy 


lull-side  through  the  land,  till  the  whole  earth 
stopped  to  Hsten,  and  the  thousand  years  of  the 
better  Eden  began. 

And  for  hopes  such  as  these  young  Trooper 
Lockyer  was  led  out  to  die;  for  carrying  out 
a  little  too  swiftly  what  aU  Christian  men  hoped 
to  see;  for  "doing  the  Lord's  work,"  ^*not  deceit- 
fujly,"  but  too  hastily,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  not 
altogether  in  the  right  way. 

There  was  nothing  new  to  him  in  fiicing  death. 
He  stood  to  receive  the  fatal  volley ;  and  when 
he  fell,  the  great  crowd  of  men  and  women  broke 
into  bitter  weeping  and  bewailed  him. 

That  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  sad  days  in 
the  city.  There  was  a  sense  of  hushed  mnimurs 
and  tears  all  around  us  among  the  people.  We 
knew  the  ^corpse  was  being  solemnly  watched 
night  and  day  with  prayers  and  weeping  in  the 
city.  The  death  of  the  king,  alone  and  gray- 
haired,  had  smittto  the  people  with  awe;  the 
execution  of  this  brave  young  soldier  touched  them 
with  a  passionate  reverence  and  pity. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  Job  daring  those 
days.  Boger  had  seen  him  once;  but  he  looked 
gloomy,  and  would  be  drawn  into  no  disoourae. 
He  was  among  the  watchen  over  the  dead,  ntrs- 
ing  wild  hopes  of  the  Fifth  Kingdom,  and  bitter 
distrusts  of  those  who  hindered  its  coming. 

On  Monday  the  feeling  of  the  people  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  solemn  procession  passing  through 
the  city  to  Westminster. 

Ceremonial,  funereal  or  festive,  was  so  foreign 
to  our  Puritan  people,  that  the  few  occasions  on 
which  the  irrepressible  feeling  burat  forth  into 
such  manifestation  had  a  terrible  reality. 

A  soldier's  funeral  is  heart-stirriug  enough  at 
any  time ;  but  to  me,  scarce  any  procession,  before 
or  since,  seemed  so  moving  as  this  which  bone 
Trooper  Lockyer  to  his  grave  in  Westminster 
Churchyard. 

There  were  none  of  the  rich  or  great  among 
them.  Firot^  a  hundred  men,  five  or  six  in  file. 
Then  the  corpse  of  the  poor  brave  youth,  wit& 
the  sword  he  had  long  used  so  well,  stained  now* 
with  blood,  and  beside  it  bundles  of  rosemazy,  also- 
dipped  in  blood.  Then  the  horse  he  had  riddeit 
to  many  battle-fields,  moving  uneasily  under  his 
heavy  mourning  dn^ries,  and  beside  it  six  men 
pealing  on  six  trumpets  the  soldiei's  knelL    B»> 
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hind,  thoosands  of  men,  marching  slow  and  silent 
in  Older  like  soldiers.  And  after  all  a  crowd  of 
moQimng  women;  all,  men  and  women,  with 
bunches  of  black  or  sea-green  ribbon  on  their 
hiUand  breasts. 

At  Westminster  they  were  met  by  thousands 
more,  ^  of  the  better  sorty"  it  was  said.  And  so 
the  young  man  died,  for  trying  to  fulfil  men!s  best 
hopes  at  a  wrong  time  and  in  an  impracticable 
way,  and  was  buried,  not  without  honour. 

The  crime  was  not  one  which  moved  men  to' 
veogeanoe.  The  doom  was  one  which  moved  men 
mach  to  pity. 

So  the  fire  went  on  spreading  in  the  army.  On 
May  the  9th,  the  mutinous  sea-green  ribbons  ap- 
peared among  the  soldiera  at  a  review  in  HydePark. 

General  Cromwell  with  one  of  those  speeches  of 
his  which  critical  gmtlemen  pronounced  so  con- 
fused, but  which  those  to  whom  they  were  ad* 
dieased  found  so  plain,  made  the  men  in  general 
understand  that  to  be  a  soldier  meant  to  obey 
commands.  If  they  declined  to  obey,  they  should 
recdve  arrears  of  pay  and  be  dismissed.  If  they 
deadfid  still  to  be  soldiers,  they  must  obey,  or 

soSei  the  penalties  of  martial  law,  under  which 

they  kd  put  themselves. 

I  snppoae  his  words  told,  as  usual,  for  the  sea- 
green  n7>iNNis  disappeared,  and  no  further  mutiny 
Uj^wtd  in  London. 

Meintime  Mr.  John  lalbum,  for  whom  General 
Cromwell  had  once  pleaded  with  so  vehement  a 
pasdon  when  he  waa  Mr.  Prynne's  servant  in 
danger  of  the  pillory  and. the  whipping-posts, 
continued  to  disperse  his  incendiary  pamphlets 
from  the  cell  to  which  he  had  been  committed 
in  Uie  Tower.  And  at  length  the  news  came 
that  the  conflagration  had  burst  out  in  the  army 
in  three  places  at  once,  two  hundred  mutineers  at 
Banbury,  at  Salisbury  a  thousand,  in  Oloucester- 
chire  more. 

Job  Forster  had  gone  westward  within  those 
weeks  with  scarce  a  word  of  fitfewell  to  any. 
Vj^th  a  grave  and  glooming  countenance,  and 
aTiRding  all  disoourse.  We  feared  sordy  to  hear 
that  he  waa  among  the  mutineers. 

On  Sunday  May  the  14th,  Boger  called  to  bid 
us  fiureweU,  ready  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  off 
with  Fair&K  and  Cromwell  and  their  troops  for 
Stliabuiy,  to  quell  the  iiautiny  there. 


It  was  an  uneasy  Sabbath  for  us  who  were 
left  behind.  John  Lilbum  was  in  the  Tower, 
and  somewhere  around  the  Tower  were  dwelling 
the  thousands  of  grave  and  determined  men  who 
had  borne  Trooper  Lockyer  to  his  grave  scarce  a 
fortnight  before.  And  the  only  voice  which 
seemed  able  to  conmiand  the  stormy  waves  was 
out  of  hearing,  heartening  his  men  on  their  rapid 
march  through  Hampshire  towards  Buckingham- 
shire, Berkshire,  Oxfordshire;  as  they  tracked 
the  mutineers  northward  till  they  came  on  them 
at  midnight  taking  uneasy  rest  at  Burford. 

But  London  remained  quiet,  to  aU  outward 
seeming.  Whatever  vows  were  being  made  in 
homes  where  the  "Eikon  Basilike"  was  being 
read  secretly,  with  a  passionate  devotion,  together 
with  the  proscribed  liturgy,  the  hopes  cherished 
were  of  a  "blessed  r^toration"  and  "vengeance 
on  bloody  usurpers;"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
homes  where  Trooper  Lodkyer  was  the  martyr, 
and  the  hopes  were  of  a  speedy  millennium  with 
vengeance  on  all  who  hindered  it, — they  did  not 
disturb  the  quiet  of  that  Sabbath.  Leonard  and 
I  'Went  to  the  morning  exercise  in  "  Margaret's," 
and  the  preaching  in  the  abbey,  and  Annis  to 
her  obscure  meeting  of  Friends.  And  little 
Magdalene  welcomed  us  back  with  crowings 
"  significant"  (we  thought,  as  my  Diary  records), 
"  of  a  remarkable  vivacity  of  intelligence."  And 
as  in  the  evening  we  looked  on  the  Lent-lilies  and 
primroses  Aunt  Qretel  had  sent  £rom  Netherby, 
making  the  little  garden  behind  the  house  faintly 
represent  the  woods  and  fields,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  the  city  had  even  more*  than  its  usual  Sab- 
bath stillness,  while  we  listened  to  the  evening 
family  psalm  rising  from  the  open  lattices  of 
many  houses  around  us. 

Tet  all  through  that  Sabbath-day  those  who 
were  keeping  the  peace  with  their  good  swords 
for  us,  were  chasing  the  mutineers  from  county 
to  county  and  from  town  to  town,  making  mean- 
while such  Sabbath  melodies  in  their  hearts  as 
best  they  might 

The  stoiy  of  the  pursuit  I  heard  afterwards 
from  Job.  All  through  the  Monday  the  chase 
went  on. 

"  We  thought  to  cross  into  Oxfordshire  at  New* 
bridge,  and  join  our  fellows  at  Banbury,"  said 
Job.     "But  they  had  been  before  us;  the  bridge 
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was  guarded  We  bad  to  double  and  swim  tbe 
river.  By  this  time  it  grew  dusk,  and  when  we 
reacbed  tbe  little  town  of  Burford  on  Monday 
evening  it  grew  dark  At  tbe  entrance  of  tbe 
street  we  made  a  bait  Little  welcome  bad  we 
found  at  town  or  village.  Tbe  name  of  bim  wbo 
was  cbasing  us  bad  been  our  sbield  and  boast 
too  long  not  to  weigb  against  us  now. 

''  For  tbe  first  time  tbese  two  days  since  first 
tbey  came  nigb  us,  we  missed  tbe  tramp  of  tbe 
borse  in  pursuit  Some  of  us  boped  tbey  were 
off  tbe  scent  Otbers  knew  better  tban  to  tbink 
ibe  General  was  to  b^  baffled  so.  We  knew  bis 
ways  too  well  But  be  tbat  as  it  migbt  we  were 
fain  to  stay.  Tbe  borses  stumbled  and  would 
not  be  spurred  further.  We  bad  crossed  fifty 
miles  of  country  tbat  day,  to  say  notbing  of 
doublings.  We  turned  tbe  poor  brutes  out  to 
grass  in  tbe  meadows  by  tbe  river,  and,  wet  and 
weary  as  we  were,  turned  in  to  get  sucb  sleep  as 
we  migbt 

^'  Bunning  away  is  work  tbat  breaks  tbe  beart 
of  man  and  beast  and  Oliver  bad  not  used  us 
to  it 

'^  But  as  midnigbt  boomed  out  from  tbe  tall  old 
steeple,  we  found  wbat  tbe  silence  of  tbe  pur- 
suers bad  meant 

''Tbey  bad  been  lying  quiet  in  ambusb  outside 
tbe  town.  On  tbey  came,  clattering  into  tbe 
narrow  streets,  witb  tbe  old  cries  we  bad  joined 
in  witb  tbem  so  long.  It  was  enougb  to  make 
any  man's  beart  fail  to  bave  to  go  against  tbe 
old  watcbwords,  to  wbicb  we  bad  cbarged  and 
rallied  scores  of  times  together.  But  worse 
tban  all  was  Oliver's  voice.  Few  of  us  could 
stand  tbat  It  bad  been  more  tban  a  thousand 
trumpets  to  us  for  years.  A  few  desperate  shots 
were  fired,  and  all  was  over.  We  were  caught 
and  dapped  up  together  to  await  tbe  sentence. 
We  went  to  sleep  thinking  we  migbt  yet  be  tbe 
Lord's  handful  to  bring  in  tbe  Millennium.  We 
woke  up  and  found  we  were  notbing  better  than 
a  lot  of  traitorous  mutineers. 

"  Two  days  of  waiting  followed,  and  tbey  finished 
the  work  for  most  of  us.  Some  still  braved  it 
out»  and  talked  of  martyrdom,  and  of  paving  the 
way  to  tbe  Kingdom  witb  our  corpses.  But  tbe 
greater  part  were  downcast  and  heart-stricken, 
and  in  sore  bewilderment  of  soul    We  minded 


Oliver's  prayers  before  so  many  battles,  and  the 
cheer  of  bis  voice  in  tbe  fight^  and  bis  thanks- 
givings afterwards;  and  bow  be  bad  praised  the 
Lord  and  praised  us,  and  made  as  though  he  owed 
all  to  us,  while  we  felt  we  owed  all  under  Qod  to 
bim.  We  minded  bow  be  bad  never  thought  it 
beneath  bim  to  write  up  to  Parliament  to  claim 
reward  for  any  faithful  service  of  any  among  y^ 
and  bad  nevw  claimed  honour  or  reward  for 
himself.  More  than  one  among  us  minded  bow  a 
glance  from  bis  ^e  aii^ed  us  out^  and  had  made 
our  bearts  swell  like  a  public  triumph,  thoogh 
not  a  soul  saw  it  besides ;  bow  it  bad  been  enough 
reward  for  any  toil  to  know  that  the  Qeneral  knew 
we  had  done  our  best.  All  of  us  bad  beard  his 
cheery  voice  joining  in  joke  and  laugh,  and  more 
than  one  bad  beard  it  in  low  tones  beside  tbe 
dying,  breathing  words  which  could  make  a  man 
brave  to  face  the  last  enemy  of  alL 

''And  now  bis  eyes  bad  rested  on  us  in  grave 
displeasure,  and  grieved  disappointment  He  bad 
thought,  we  knew  bim,  bis  sorrowful  eyes  bad 
said ;  be  had  thought  we  could  bave  trusted  bim 
to  do  tbe  good  work,  and  would  bave  helped  bim 
in  it 

"  The  Royalists  bated  bim,  good  Mr.  Baxter  and 
the  Presbyterians  distrusted  bim,  but  be  bad 
thought  we  knew  bim ! 

^  And  60  we  did !  And  before  those  two  days 
were  over,  there  were  many  among  us  wbo  bave 
asked  no  better  horn  him  or  from  Heaven  tban 
tbat  we  nught  bave  one  chance  of  following  bim 
to  the  field,  and  showing  bow  faithful  we  could 
be  to  him  again. 

"  So  we  came  to  the  Thursday.  Tbe  court- 
martial  sat  and  gave  sentence.  Ten  out  of  every 
hundred  of  us  were  doomed  to  die.  We  were 
taken  up  to  a  flat  place  on  the  roof  of  tbe  old 
church  to  see  our  comrades  shot  in  tbe  churcb- 
yard  and  to  abide  our  turn.  Comet  Thompson 
came ;  be  and  bis  brother  bad  been  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  be  bad  no  hope  of  pardon.  But  he 
spoke  out  bravely,  and  said  tbat  wbat  befell  him 
was  just ;  Ood  did  not  own  the  ways  be  went ; 
be  bad  offended  the  Qeneral ;  be  asked  tbe  people 
to  pray  for  bim ;  be  told  tbe  men  who  stood  ready 
witb  loaded  guns,  when  be  should  bold  out  bis 
bands  to  do  their  duty.  I  suppose  be  gave  the 
sign.    I  was  too  sick  at  beart  to  looL     But  tbe 
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TQaey«came  and  hie  felL  Next  came  two  corponds 
—made  no  sign,  of  fear,  said  no  word  of  repent- 
ance, looked  the  men  in  the  face  till  they  gave 
fiie^  and  felL  Then  came  Comet  Sean— confessed 
1»  had  done  vmrng,  after  a  short  pause  received 
piidon  from  the  generals.  And  so  we,  standing 
aeatenced  on  the  roof  of  the  old  church,  waited 
what  would  befall  us  next 

^TheahootingwaaoTer.    OliVer  had  us  called 

into  the  diurch.    There  he  preached  us  a  sermon 

ooneof  uaareliketofinget    Not  long,  nor  under 

manj  heads^  but  home  to  eveiy  heart     Some  say 

the  Qeneral  is  blundering  in  speech,  and  no  man 

knows  what  he  would  say.     We  always  knew. 

And  all  I  know  of  the  sermon  that  day,  is  that, 

Uimdering  or  not,  he  made  us  all  feel  we  had 

Unndered  sorely  aa  to  the  Almighty's  purposes-— 

bfamdeied  aa  to  him.    There  was  silence  enough 

in  the  dd  church  that  day,  but /or  the  weeping. 

Hie  sobs  of  men  like  some  of  ours  are  catching  to 

listen  to;.  Oliver'a  Ironsides  are  not  too  easily 

nored.     But  that  day  I  beUeve  we  all  wept 

together  like  children.     We  had  lost  our  lives  and 

we  bud  them  given  back  to  us;  we  had  lost  our 

way  m  the  wilderness  and  we  had  found  it  again. 

We  had  lost  our  leader  and  we  had  found  him, 

sod  it  win  be  hard  if  any  noisy  talker,  free-bom 

Jchk  lilboin  or  other,  tempt  us  to  leave  his  lead 

sgauL    We  Ironsides  are  not  going  to  use.  our 

G^itein  88  the  children  of  Israel  used  their  Moses. 

Humk  God»  we  have  another  chance  given  i)S, 

and  we  are  ready  to  follow  him  to  Ireland^  or  to 

tile  world's  end. 

"Ihe(3enenil  is  breaking  the  chains  &st  enough, 
and  opening  the  prisons,  and  breaking  in  pieces 
Uie  oppieasora^  And  Qod  forbid  we  should  hinder 
Um  again.  And  as  to  the  millennium,  the  Lord 
nmst  bring  it  about  in  His  own  way,  and  in  His 
own  time.  I  for  one  wiQ  never  try  to  hurry  the 
Ahni^ty  again,  nor  the  OeneraL'' 

The  SuRi^  labourers  went  home  to  sow  beans 
in  their  master's  fields.  The  army  Levellers,  after 
being  sent  finr  awhile  to  the  Devizes,  were  restored 
to  their  own  regiments,  and  were  eager  to  prove 
their  fidelity  to  General  Cromwell  by  following 
him  to  the  new  campaign  in  Ireland. 

It  rejoiced  me  to  hear  that  Dr.  John  Owen  was 
ginng  to  Ireland  as  General  Cromwell's  chaplain. 
His  strong  calm  words  were  such  as  were  able  to 


move  and  to  quiet  men  like  the  Ironsides,  who 
were  not  to  be  stirred  with  zephyrs,  or  quieted 
with  sweet  murmurs  as  of  a  lady's  lute; — ^words 
plain  and  strong  as  their  own  armour.  Tbc 
sound  of  a  trumpet  was  in  them.  Job  said,  and 
the  voice  of  words. 

Often  and  often  his  words  echoed  back  to  me 
as  we  heard  tiiem  before  the  Parliament  in  St. 
Margaret's,  on  the  day  of  humiliation,  the  28th 
of  February. 

^  How  is  it  that  Jesus  is  in  IreUnd  only  as  a 
lion  staining  all  His  garments  with  the  blood  of 
His  enemies,  and  none  to  hold  Him  out  as  a  lamb 
sprinkled  with  His  own  blood  to  His  Mends  f  Is 
it  the  sovereignty  and  interest  of  England  that  is 
alone  to  be  there  transacted)  For  my  part^  I  see 
no  further  into  the  mystery  of  these  things,  but 
that  I  could  heartily  rejoice  that,  innocent  blood 
being  expiated,  the  Irish  might  enjoy  Ireland  so 
long  as  the  moon  endureth,  so  that  Jesus  Christ 
might  possess  the  IrisL  Is  this  to  deal  faithfully 
with  the  Lord  Jesus — call  Him  out  to  the  battle, 
and  then  keep  away  His  crown  ?  God  hath  been 
fiuthf al  in  doing  great  things  for  you ;  be  fedthf ul 
in  this  one,  do  your  utmost  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  Ireland."  * 

And  again  in  the  great  sermon  on  the  shaking 
of  heaven  and  earth,  on  the  19th  of  April 

^  The  Lord  requireth  that  in  the  great  things 
He  hath  to  accomplish  in  this  generation  all  His 
should  close  with  Him ;  that  we  be  not  sinfully 
bewildered  in  our  own  cares,  fears,  and  follies, 
but  that  we  may  follow  hard  after  God,  and  be 
upright  in  our  generation. 

"  God  does  not  care  to  set  His  people  to  work 
in  the  dark.  They  are  the  children  of  light,  and 
they  are  no  deeds  of  darkness  which  they  have 
to  do.  He  suits  their  light  to  their  labour.  The 
light  of  every  age  is  the  forerunner  of  the  work 
of  eveiy  age. 

"Every  age  hath  its  peculiar  work,  hath  its 
peculiar  light.  The  peculiar  light  of  this  genera- 
tion is  the  discovery  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
to  His  people  of  the  mysteiy  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical tyranny.  * 

''  The  works  of  God  are  vocal-speaking  works. 
They  may  be  heard,  and  read,  and  understood. 

•  »•  On  the  ^tnftiinp—  of  Staggeriog  at  the  Promlaes.** 
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Now  what^  I  pray,  are  the  works  He  is  bringing 
forth  upon  the  earth  %  What  is  He  doing  in  our 
own  and  the  neighbouring  nations  ?  Show  me 
the  potentate  on  earth  that  hath  a  peaceable  mole- 
hill to  build  a  habitation  upon.  Are  not  all  the 
controversies,  or  most  of  them,  that  are  now 
disputed  in  letters  of  blood  among  the  nations 
somewhat  of  a  distinct  constitution  from  those 
formerly  under  debate  %  those  tending  thereof  to 
the  power  and  splendour  of  single  persons,  and 
these  to  the  interest  of  the  many.  Is  not  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  all  this  ?  Is  not  the  voice 
of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult )  What 
speedy  issue  all  this  will  be  driven  to,  I  know 
not :  so  much  is  to  be  done  as  requires  a  long 
space.  Though  a  tower  may  be  pulled  down 
faster  than  it  was  set  up,  yet  that  which  hath 
been  building  a  thousand  years  is  not  like  to  go 
down  in  a  thousand  days. 

"  Let  the  professing  people  that  are  among  us 
look  well  to  themselves.  '  The  day  is  coming 
that  will  bum  like  an  oven.'  Dross  will  not 
stand  this  day.  We  have  many  a  hypocrite 
yet  to  be  uncased.  Try  and  search  your  hearts ; 
force  not  the  Lord  to  lay  you  open  to  alL 

*'  Be  loose  from  all  shaken  thing&  You  see 
the  clouds  return  after  the  rain;  one  storm  on 
the  neck  of  another.  'Seeing  that  all  these 
things  must  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation?'  Let 
your  eyes  be  upwards,  and  your  hearts  be  upwards, 
and  your  hands  be  upwards,  that  you  be  not 
moved  at  the  passing  away  of  shaken  things.  I 
could  encourage  you  by  the  glorious  issue  of  all 
these  shakings,  whose  foretaste  might  be  as 
marrow  to  your  bones,  though  they  should  be 
appointed  to  consumption  before  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it. 

"  See  the  vanity  and  folly  of  such  as  labour  to 
oppose  the  bringing  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  !  Canst  thou  hinder  the  rain  from  falling  f 
Canst  thou  stop  the  sun  from  rising?  Surely 
with  far  more  ease  mayest  thou  stop  the  cuirent 
and  course  of  nature  than  the  bringing  in  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  righteousness  and  peace. 
Some  are  angry,  some  are  troubled,  some  are  in 
the  dark,  some  full  of  revenge;  but  the  truth  is, 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
forbear^  Babylon  shall  fall,  and  all  the  glory  of 


the  earth  be  stained,  and  the  kingdoms  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  * 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Dr.  Owen  preached  again 
at  "Margaret's"  before  the  Parliament^  on  the 
great  thanksgiving  day,  when  the  city  feasted  the 
Parliament^  and  distributed  £400  to  feast  the 
poor. 

Aunt  Qretel  and  my  fiither,  who>  had  come  up 
from  Xetherby,  heard  him,  with  us.  About  the 
same  time,  Annis  Nye  returned  from  one  of  the 
two  " threshing-floors," t  where  the  "Friends'" 
had  been  suffered  pubHdy,  by  "  seanhing  words,'" 
to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat;  and  a  "pre- 
latical"  friend  of  ours  came  in  to  tell  us  of  his 
having  joined  in  the  ancient  Common  Prayer  at 
St  Peter's  Church  on  Paul's  wharf,  and  heard 
good  Archbishop  Ussher  preach. 

Whereon  Aunt  Oretel,  who  (believing  far  more 
in  the  power  of  light  than  in  that  of  darkness)  was 
ever  wont  to  be  seeing  the  clouds  breaking,  before 
others  could,  remarked  to  me^ — 

"  Surely,  sweet  heart,  the  yearo  of  peace  are 
already  in  sight  Quakers,  Ptelatists,  and  Puritans 
free  to  do  what  good  they  can  in  their  different 
ways,  what  is  that  but  the  lion  lying  down  with 
the  lamb  ? " 

"  Ah,  sister' Gretel,"  said  my  fiather, "  lions  and 
lambs  have  lain  down  together  in  cages,  with  the 
keeper's  eye  on  them,  many  a  time  before  now, 
when  they  were  well  fed,  and  could  not  help  it 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  they  will  do  when  the 
keeper's  eye  is  removed.  Qeneral  Cromwell  saitb 
all  sects  cry  for  liberty  when  they  are  oppressed, 
but  he  never  yet  met  with  any  that  would  allow 
it  to  any  one  else  when  they  were  in  power." 

And  as  we  passed  the  kitchen  door  on  our  way 
upstairs,  we  heard  sounds  of  scarcely  millennia) 
debate. 

I  am  afraid  Annis  Nye  had  been  taking  a 
feminine  advantage  of  the  fisilure  of  her  anta- 
gonist's cause  to  remind  him  how  she  had  fore- 
warned him.    For  Job  was  sayings — 

"  Convinced  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  because  we  poor  soldiers  blundered 
about  the  ways  and  the  times !  As  little  as  a 
man  would  be  convinced  the  sun  was  never  to  rise 


•  "  On  the  Shakinf  of  Hmtcii  and  Eutta." 
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becanae  some  idle  watc]i-dog  waked  bim  up  too 
soon  by  baying  at  the  moon.  Moved  from  the 
etror  of  my  ways  !  Moved  at  farthest  from  the 
Flist  of  Tbessaloniand  to  the  Second.  Not  a  whit 
fitfther.  But  that  folks  should  call  themselves 
Friends  of  Troth,  who  are  not  to  be  brought  round 
by  chapter  and  verse,  is  a  marvel  General  Crom- 
weQ  knows  what  he  is  about  in  letting  snch  have 
their  Hhreshing>  floors.'  There  are  those  that 
think  another  sort  of  threshing-floor  might  be 
best  to  sift  such  chaff  away.  Eden  is  before  us, 
Mistress  ^nms ;  before  as  well  as  behind.  And 
the  best  Paradise  is  to  come." 

*^  The  lion  and  the  lamb  are  scarcely  at  peace 
yet,  sister  Oretel !"  said  my  father. 

Bat  when  we  were  all  seated  together  in  the 
parionr  that  evening,  my  father  said, — 

"How  many  hearts,  like  Job  Forster's,  have  be- 
licTed  they  saw  the  breaking  of  the  dawn,  which 


was  to  usher  in  the  golden  age,  when  it  was  only 
the  breaking  forth  of  the  moon  from  the  clouds,  or 
perhaps  only  the  deepening  of  the  darkness,  which 
they  thought  must  be  the  darkest  hour  preceding 
the  dawn.  Tha  Thessalonians  of  old ;  the  early 
Church  in  her  persecutions ;  Gregory  the  Great 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empire ;  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  year  One  Thousand,  with  a  trembling 
expectation  which  led  men,  not  indeed  to  sow 
beans  on  commons  to  make  the  whole  earth  fruit- 
ful, but  to  sow  nothing,  believing  that  earth's  last 
harvest  was  at  hand." 

"  Yet  were  they  far  wrong  ]"  said  my  husband. 
**  The  moonlight  and  the  morning  both  draw  their 
light  from  the  sun.  The  dawn  shows  that  he  is 
coming,  but  all  light  worth  the  name  testifies  that 
he  is.  In  the  moon,  which  dimly  lights  our 
night,  it  is  already  day.  So  that  the  moonlight,  in 
truth,  is  as  sure  a  promise  of  the  day  as  the  dawn." 
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[E  mystery  which  hung  so  long  over ''  the 
River  of  Egypt"  has  at  last  been  com- 
pletely dispelled.     First,  at  the  dose  of 
last  oentuiy.  Brace  discoveied  the  source 
of  tbeBheHUe ;  next,  a  few  years  ago,  the  fountain- 
iiod  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  White  Nile  was 
raefaed  by  CSaptains  Speke  and  Qrant ;  and  now  & 
Suimel  iksx  has  finished  the  work,  hy  tracing  the 
otber  bnneh  up  to  its  spring  in  the  great  reservoir  of 
the  Albert  N'yanza.    What  rendered .  the  htbour  of  ex- 
pIomtKn  so  great,  and  postponed  the  unveiling  of  the 
Nile  soarces  to  such  a  late  period  of  the  world's  history, 
feeott  to  have  been  not  so  much  the  distances  which 
rnpiired  to  he  travelled,  nor  yet  the  physical  difficulties 
which  had  to  he  overcome,  as  the  singularly  impracti- 
cable cfaazacter  of  the  native  tribes  which  occupied  the 
coontiy  on  the  route.    This  idea  is  impressed  upon  us 
irith  veiy  peculiar  emphasis  in  the  work  of  the  tnveller 
«l»m  we  have  named  last    If  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had 
not  been  gifted  with  eztraordinaiy  energy  and  perse- 
vennce,  he  would  certainly  have  abandoned  his  purpose 
after  a  very  short  experience  of  journeying  in  the  interior 
of  AfHea.    His  best  laid  plans  fell  to  pieces ;  his  baud 
of  attendants  mdted  away  through  cowardice  and  treach- 
ery ;  and  if  he  did  not  again  and  again  pay  the  penalty 
of  bis  rashness  with  his  life,  his  safety  was  secured  only 
by  his  own  fearless  bravery,  and  the  unsleeping  vigilance 
with  whidi  he  watched  for  the  faintest  premonition  of 
danger.     Experiences  like  these  were  not  likely,  of 
ODone,  to  give  a  traveller  a  very  kindly  feeling  toward 
the  races  which  lay  in  his  way;  and  a  generous  estimate 


of  their  character  was  perhaps  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  drcumatances.  But  Sir  Samuel*  might 
at  least  have  been  just ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  has  really  been  so.  In  any  case,  it  is  rather  a  pain- 
ful fact  that,  in  the  last  great  African  explorer  we  have 
one  whose  voice  is  given  in  favour  of  the  modem  anthro- 
pologists ;  who  regards  the  black  race  as  a  '^  variety'*  in 
the  human  family,  as  distinct  from  the  white  as  the 
horse  is  from  the  ass ;  and  who  looks  on  missionary 
efforts  amdkig  the  peoples  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
White  Nile  as  simply  preposterous.  It  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  here  to  follow  the  traveller  through  all  his 
difficulties,  or  to  describe  the  country  which  he,  in  the 
end,  so  successfully  traversed.  But  it  is  quite  in  our 
way  to  take  notice  of  his  observations  when  his  path 
crosses  the  course  which  we  believe  Christianity  to  be 
pursuing  towards  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  we  propose  to  ghince  through  his  volumes  with  the 
view  of  showing  what  is  the  real  value  of  this  new  testi- 
mony on  the  side  of  scepticism,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit *and  teaching  of  evangelical  religion. 

And,  first  of  all,  there  is  no  questioning  the  fact,  that 
Baker  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  perfectiy  candid  witness 
to  begin  with.  He  very  early  shows  snch  an  animus 
against  '< Exeter  Hall"— which  is.  his  symbol  for  that 
fanatical  school  of  Christians  which  sympathizes  with 
black  people,  and  dreams  of  converting  them--that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  up  our  minds  as  to  the 
position  which  he  himself  occupies,  and  the  colour,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  spectacles  through  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  look.    If  he  had  had  any  real  faith  in  the 
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rtgdnmAing  power  of  Ohriatuuiityy  and  bad  been  dis- 
posed to  allow  that  those  idio  sought  to  propagate  it  in 
ssTSge  countries  mig^t  at  least  be  animated  by  generons 
impulses,  he  would  hare  spoken  kindly  of  the  missionaiy 
efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  sadly  of  the  failure 
which,  he  says,  has  oniformly  attended  them.  But  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  contempt  for  the  siUy 
people  who  have  tried  to  spread  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  OTer  the  region  of  the  White  Nile ;  a^d  he  uses 
a  tone  of  scarcely  concealed  exultation  when  he  has 
occasion,  or  takes  occasion,  to  speak  of  the  fruits  which 
have  followed  from  their  labours.  For  instance,  here  is 
an  extisct  from  his  very  first  chapter :  "  My  bbck  fellow 
Bicham,  whom  I'  had  appointed  corporal,  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks ;  the  animal  is  spoiled  by  sheer 
drink.  Having  been  drank  every  day  in  Khartoum,  and 
now,  being  separated  from  his  liquor,  he  is  plunged  into 
a  black  melancholy. ....  ThU  mem  is  an  UltuCration 
of  missionary  success.  He  was  brought  up  from  boy- 
hood at  the  Austrian  Mission,  and  he  is  a  genuine  speci- 
men of  the  average  results.  He  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  he  is  no  longer  a  Christian."  Now,  what  shows 
unmistakably  the  animus  here  is  this :  first,  that  this 
sweeping  judgment  was  pronounced  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  journey,  and  before  he  could  have  known  very 
much  at  first-hand  about  the  effects  of  missionary  work 
in  that  jegion  at  all ;  and,  second,  that  his  summaiy 
condemnation  of  this  poor  '^  black  fellow"  was  prema- 
ture, and,  as  it  turned  out  in  the  end,  most  unjust  and 
mistaken.  We  do  not  know  how  Sir  Samuel  accounts 
for  the  apparent  inconsistency;  but  it  does  seem  to  us  a 
curwus  circumstance  that,  while  his  followers  in  general 
conducted  themselvesin  a  base,  insubordinate,  and 
treacherous  manner,  there  were  two  who  were  striking 
exceptions  to  the  rest ;  and  tiiese  two  were  this  very 
Richam  and  a  boy  named  Saat,  who,  like  him,  had 
been  for  some  time  under  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
aries. It  may  have  been  that  these  two  faithful  among 
the  faithless  had  just  better  natural  dispositions  than 
the  others ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  open  to  us  to  say,  that  the  Christian 
teaching  they  had  received  had  something  to  de  with  it; 
and,  at  any  rate,  in  presenting  Richam  as  <<an  average 
specimen  of  missionary  results,"  it  would  have  been  only 
fair  to  have  spoken  of  him  in  that  connection  when  he 
was  loyally  standing  by  his  master,  as  well  as  when  he 
was  experiencing  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  drunkard. 

But  perhaps  Sir  Samuel  would  object  to  the  conclu- 
sion which  his  readers  can  scarcely  help  drawing— that 
he  is  unfriendly  to  missions  in  general  He  will  say 
that  he  approves  of  them  when  undertaken  under  hope- 
ful conditions.  And  if  the  whole  tendency  of  his  book 
is  to  discourage  the  Christian  Church  from  making  any 
effort  for  the  conversion  of  the  Negro,  he  would  have  us 
seek  the  explanation  of  this,  not  in  his  own  want  of 
faith  or  interest  in  the  gospel,  but  in  the  absolute  inca- 
pacity of  the  black  people  to  receive  it» 

The  picture  he  draws  of  the  native  races  is  indeed 


deplorable.  "  The  pe(^  of  the  Kytdi  tribe^"  si^  he, 
for  instance,  ''are  mere  apes,  trusting  entirely  to  the 
productions  of  nature  for  their  subsistence.  They  will 
spend  hours  in  digging  out  field-mi6e  from  their  burroits, 
as  we  should  for  rablnts.  They  are  the  most  pitiable 
set  of  savages  that  can  be  imagined.  < ...  So  miserable 
are  they  that  th^  devour  both  skins  and  bones  of  all 
dead  animals, ....  I  never  pitied  poor  creatures  more 
than  these  utterly  destitute  savagea."  Again :  ''  I  took 
the  chief  of  Nuehr's  portrait,  as  he  sat  in  my  cabin  oa 
the  divan ;  of  course  he  was  delighted.  He  exhibited 
his  wif^s  arms  and  back  covered  with  jagged  scars,  in 
reply  to  my  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  spiked  iron 
bracelet  Charming  people  are  these  pooitt)lack8 !  as 
they  are  termed  by  English  sympathisers;  he  was  quite 
proud  of  having  clawed  his  wife  like  a  wild  beast.  In 
sober  earnest,  my  monkey  Wallady  looks  like  a  civilized 
being  compared  to  these  NnShr  savages.^  As  this 
monkey  figures  frequently  in  the  Travels,  he  receives 
the  compliment  of  particular  deseripticm,  and,  among 
other  things,  this  is  said  about  him :  "  He  frequently 
took  rough  liberties  with  the  blacks,  for  whom  he  had 
so  great  an  aversion  and  contempt,  that  he  would  have 
got  into  sad  trouble  at  Exet^  HaU.  Wallady  hadno 
idea  of  a  naked  savage  being  a  man  and  a  brother^* 
And  Wallady's  master  had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  him  in  that  respect,  as  appears  from  the  following 
memorandum  in  his  Journal,  of  date  April  10, 1863: 
'*I  wish  the  blade  sympathisers  in  England  ccnld  see 
Africa'a  inmost  heart  as  I  do ;  much  of  their  sympathy 
would  subside.  Human  nature,  viewed  in  its  crude 
state  as  pictured  among  African  savages,  is  quite  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  brute,  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  noble  character  of  the  dog.  There  is  neither 
gratitude,  pity,  love,  nor  sdf-denial ;  no  idea  of  duty; 
no  religion ;  but  oovetousness,  ingratitode,  selfishness, 
and  cruelty.  All  are  tiiieves,  idle,  envious,  and  ready 
to  plunder  and  enslave  their  weaker  neighbours."  IQ 
short,  the  natives  vrith  whom  he  came  into  dose  con- 
tact were  in  such  a  state  of  degradation  as,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  beyond  the  readi  of  any  evangelistic 
enterprise ;  and  he  waa  confirmed  in  this  condnsion  by 
being  himself  a  witness  of  the  abandonment  of  a  mission 
which  had  actually  been  tried.  Herr  Moriang^  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  mission-station  of  St  Croix,  <<  acknow- 
ledged with  great  feeling  that  the  mission  was  abs^ 
lutdy  uadess  among  such  savages;  that  he  had  workca 
with  mudi  zeal  for  many  years,  but  that  the  natives 
were  utteriy  impracticable.  Thej  were  far  below  the 
brutes,  as  the  hitter  show  signs  of  affection  to  those 
who  are  kind  to  them ;  while  the  natives,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  are  utteriy  obtuse  to  all  feelings  of  gratitude. 
He  described  the  people  as  lying  and  deceitfol  in  a 
superlative  degree." 

Now  this  account  is  certainly  an  extremely  dishearten- 
ing one.  While  it  shows  most  affectingly  how  much  these 

lost  races  need  the  gospel— need  it  to  make  tiiem  better, 
wiser,  and  less  miserable— -it  shows  also  how  very  senous 
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ye  the  diffieidtte  which  lie  in  the  waj  of  their  evMigeli- 
ntkn ;  end  my  church  imdertekiDg  a  miiBion  in  their 
etmntiy  mold,  of  ooime,  proceed  in  its  work  with  a 
doe  legnd  to  tbese  difBcnltiei;  as,  for  instance,  it 
might  think  thai  its  first  hosinen  was  to  seek  the 
abdIitioB  of  the  shrra  trade,  or  it  might  reftise  to  bresk 
gromid  until  it  had  foond  agents  who  coold  not  merely 
prach  and  teadi,  hot  niio  coidd  introdnoe  among  the 
starring  harharians  such  of  tiie  arts  as  might  sensibly 
improre  their  physical  snd  social  condition.  Bat  Sir 
Surael  Baker  goes  mnch  farther  than  this.  He  is  not 
ooDtent  with  asying  that  the  work  is  so  nnhopeM  that 
we  most  think  well  before  we  enter  on  it,  he  affirms,  in 
somany  woidsy  that  it  is  so  hopeless,  that  it  is  madness 
to  think  of  entering  on  it  at  aU. 

And  the  real  reason  of  his  despair  comes  pnt  after- 
wards Tevy  dearly.    He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Negro 
hss  not  merely  snnk  deeper  in  the  pit  of  social  degrsdsr 
tkm  than  the  wont  of  the  white  races,  bat  that  he  is  a 
"Tariety?  of  the  homan  fiunily,  of  so  low  an  order,  that 
his  deration  to  oar  lenrel  is  not  to  be  expected  or  thooght 
ot   ''So  great  a  difference  of  opinion  has  ever  existed 
upon  the  intrinsic  valae  of  the  Negro,'*  says  he,  "  that 
the  very  perplexity  of  the  question  is  a  proof  that  he  is 
altogether  a  distinct  variety.    So  long  as  it  is  generally 
coendcred  that  the  Negro  and  the  white  man  are  to  be 
goferaed  bj  the  same  laws  and  gaided  by  the  same 
nassgement,  so  long  will  the  former  remain  i^  thorn  in 
the  fide  of  eisry  commnnity  to  which  he  may  unhappily 
hekng.  When  the  horse  and  the  ass  shall  be  found  to 
matdi  btoble  harness,  the  wlute  man  and  the  African 
UsdwiBiaQ  together  under  the  same  regime.    It  is 
the  grand  enor  of  equalizing  that  which  is  unequal,  that 
^  Itnreredthe  Negro  character,  and  made  the  black 
^nu  s  nproach."    There  is  no.  misunderstanding  the 
^lif^  of  this  complaint.     Let  us  not  expect  anything 
that  ia  unreasonable  from  these  poor  savages.  '  Some- 
thing is  capable  of  being  made  of  them :  but  the  tiger 
camiot  be  made  to  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  the  lion  cannot 
be  turned  into  the  lamb,  and  no  more  can  the  Negro 
noe  be  forced  to  transcend  their  natures  and  become 
Christians— or  brethren  in  Christ— like  us  the  good 
people  of  Engiland !    The  blacks  probably  inhabited  the 
interior  of  Africa  long  before  the  garden  of  Eden  was 
planted,  or  Asiatic  Adam  became  the  progenitor  of  a 
new  and  lifter  variety  of  the  genus  Homo;  or,  if  their 
origin  is  less  ancient,  they  are  unquestionably  of  an 
independent  race,  which  is  not  Adamic !     And  such 
heing  the  case,  the  good  news  which  the  Bible  tells  can 
hsTe  no  interest  for  them,  and  a  Christian  missionary 
coold  benefit  them  only  incidentaUy.    It  is  really  on 
this  ground,  and  not  on  the  ground  that  the  natives 
vhom  he  met  were  morally  beyond  the  reach  of  Chris- 
tianity, tiiat  Baker  scouts  at  the  idea  of  attempting 
their  evangelization. 

Now  this  is  not  the  place  to  di86uss  the  question  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  but  by  way  of  showing  that 
the  eridenoe  lelatiiig  to  that  qnestioa  ctdlectedby  Sir 


Samuel  himself  scarcely  bears  out  his  own  theory,  we 
shall  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  admissions  which  he 
makes  in  his  book  in  r^;ard  to  the  Negro  character.  In 
the  first  place  there  no  doubt  lies  a  good  deal  under  this 
naSve  entiy  in  his  journal :  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  conduct  of  the  natives  depends  much  upon  that  of 
the  traveller."  Again  he  says :  ''  In  his  savage  home 
what  is  the  African  7  certainly  bad ;  but  not  so  bad  as 
white  men  would,  I  believe,  be  under  similar  circum<» 
stances.  He  is  acted  upon  by  the  bad  passions  inherent 
in  human  nature,  but  there  is  no  exaggerated  vice  such 
as  is  jRound  in  civilized  countries."  In  a  succeeding 
paragmph  he  qualifies  these  admissions  by  speaking 
depreciatingly  of  t^e  Negro  intellect :  "  In  childhood  I 
believe  the  Negro  to  be  in  advance,  in  intellectual  quick- 
ness, of  the  white  child  of  a  similar  age,  but  the  mind 
does  not  expand :  it  promises  fruit,  but  does  not  ripen ; 
and  the  Negro  man  has  grown  in  body,  but  has  not  ad- 
vanced in  intelleet*  The  puppy  of  three  months  old  is 
superior  in  intellect  to  a  child  of  the  same  age,  but  the 
mind  of  the  child  expands,  while  that  of  the  dog  has 
arrived  at  its  limit."  Sir  Samuel,  however,  is  not  always 
careful  about  being  consistent  with  himself,  and  the 
report  which  he  gives  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  on 
one  occasion  with  a  native  diief  slightly  militates 
against  the  perfect  appositeness  of  the  happy  illustration 
which  he  uses.  The  chief  did  not  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  nor  even  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  but  considering  that  Greek  philosophers  had  in 
their  day  doubts  about  both,  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  a  recent  traveler  found  a  savage  warrior  as  fak* 
back  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile ;  and  apart  ftom 
that,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  African  contro- 
versialist showed  quite  as  much  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
the  argument  as  his  Caucasian  interlocutor.  That  man, 
for  example,  had  a  tolerably  acute  intellect  who,  in  reply 
to  the  argument  for  a  resurrection  from  the  death  of 
the  corn-seed  and  the  after-growth  of  the  stalk,  reasoned 
in  this  way :  "  Exactly  so ;  that  I  understand.  But  the 
original  grain  does  not  rise  again :  it  rots  like  the  dead 
man  and  is  ended,  the  fruit  produced  is  not  the  same 
grain  that  we  buried,  but  the  production  of  that  grain ; 
so  it  is  with  man— I  die,  and  decay,  and  am  ended,  but 
my  children  grow  up,  like  the  fruit  of  the  grain.  Some 
men  have  no  children,  and  some  grains  perish  without 
fruit ;  then  all  are  ended." 

Baker  says,  that  after  this  he  was  obliged  to  change 
the  subject  of  conversation— the  reply  convincing  him 
that  ^  in  this  wild  naked  savage  there  was  not  even  a 
superstition  upon  which  to  found  a  religious  feeling.'^ 
But  everybody  will  not  agree  with  him  that  he  had  any 
just  ground  for  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  from  the  pre- 
mises. Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  hint  that  he  felt  he 
had  the  worst  of  the  argument,  but,  in  any  case,  the  answer 
can  in  our  judgment  be  held  to  prove  nothing  except  that 
the  intellect  of  the  black  man  was,  in  its  own  place,  quite 
as  keen  as  that  of  the  white.  As,  then,  we  are  entitled 
to  assume  that  what  one  man  of  the  race  actually  was, 
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others  must  be  capable  of  becoming,  it  seems  to  us  that 
Sir  Samuel  does  much  in  his  narrative  of  this  conver- 
sation to  undermine  the  theory  of  the  essential  inferiority 
of  the  Negro  race,  which  he  is  elsewhere  at  such  pains  to 
establish. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  too,  that  he  has  no  sufficient 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  native  tribes  in  interior 
Africa  have  no  religion.  His  acquaintance  with  them 
was,  after  all,  not  very  intimate,  and  there  may  be  super- 
stitions among  them  of  whose  existence  he  was  not  in 
circumstances  to  become  aware.  That  they  have  some 
idea  of  the  supernatural  seems  certain  from  the  fact 
that  they  place  faith  in  sorcery,  and  imagine  that  there 
are  men  on  whom  the  power  has  somehow  been  bestowed 
of  making  rain  or  withholding  it  This  of  itself  shows 
that  their  views  are  not  so  grossly  and  exclusively 
material  as  Sir  Samuel  would  have  us  believe ;  and  there 
are  other  reasons  which  might  well  make  us  pause  before 
accepting  his  sweeping  descriptions  of  their  utter  god- 


lessness.  At  the  same  time,  even  although  we  were  to 
admit  the  very  worst  of  Baker's  pictures,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  adopting  his  conclusions.  Seeing 
how  soon  the  true  idea  of  God  dies  out  of  men's  minds 
when  they  depart  from  him,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  in  the  course  of  time  the  idea  of  God 
should  wear  away  from  men's  minds  in  certain  circum- 
stances altogether.  But  that  the  black  man  as  well  as 
the  white  can  be  recovered— that  he  can  be  recreated 
in  the  image  of  €fod— has  been  proved  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility* of  dispute,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  although 
among  those  ethnologists  who  are  already  convinced 
that  Adam  was  not  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  human 
family  this  new  witness  has  been  welcomed  as  giving  an 
air  of  certunty  to  their  previous  convictions,  his  narra- 
tive, among  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion,  will  only 
lead  to  the  awakening  of  a  compassionate  interest  in  the 
natives  of  the  Nile  region,  and  perhaps  ultimately  in 
the  organization  of  a  wise  scheme  for  their  conversion. 

v.  L.  w. 


THE    LIVES    OF    THE     APOSTLES. 

"The  glorioaa  comp«ny  of  the  apostlei,  pnlae  Thee.** 


N  closing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
student  of  Clittrch  history  feels  like 
one  who  suddenly  passes  from  a 
brilliantly  lighted  room  into  a  dark 
corridor.  At  first  scarcely  any  object  is  discern- 
ible, and  it  is  difficult  even  to  discover  in  what 
direction  his  path  should  lead.  But  soon  his 
eyes  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  which 
proves  eventually  by  no  means  so  utter  as  it  ap- 
peared. Here  and  there  some  form  or  fact  be- 
comes visible,  rewarding  his  anxious  scrutiny. 
And  though  the  forms  may  look  dim  and 
shadowy,  and  a  degree  of  uncertainty  which  no 
research  can  dispel  may  hang  over  the  facts,  yet 
there  remains  enough  of  what  is  interesting  and 
tolerably  authentic  to  repay  the  pains  of  persever- 
ing investigation. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  feel  a  deep  inter- 
est in  following  the  history  of  those  privileged 
men  who,  "from  the  beginning,  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word."  A  peculiar  glory 
surrounds  those  venerable  names,  familiar  to  our 
ears  from  childhood,  and  associated  with  our 
earliest  lessons  of  the  story  of  Him  on  whom  our 
liopes  are  resting.  To  "the  twelve,"  our  Lord 
himself  specially  entrusted  the  planting  of  his 


Church;  and  by  tracing  as  far  as  we  may  their 
missionary  course,  we  shall  best  form  some  con- 
ception of  how  the  "grain  of  mustard-seed" 
germinated  and  expanded,  taking  root  downwards 
and  sending  forth  its  tender  shoots  above  the 
soil.  For  the  beginnings  of  life  are  nsualiy 
veiled  in  mystery ;  tind  only  here  and  there,  and 
often  very  partially,  are  we  permitted  to  glance 
within  the  veil. 

For  many  reasons,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
claims  our  consideration  in  the  first  place.  The 
chief  object  of  the  inspired  historian  being  to  chron- 
icle the  laboursand  sufferings  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  mother- 
church  is,  after  the  early  chapters,  only  incident- 
ally mentioned.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  we  read 
of  a  persecution  which  arose  there  about  a.d.  44, 
and  one  brief  verse  records  the  fate  of  the  first  of 
the  apostles  who  won  the  martyr's  crown.  Herod 
"  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the 
sword ; "  by  this  act  of  cruelty  hastening  to  the 
far  higher  enjoyment  of  being  with  Him  where 
he  is,  one  who  during  the  days  of  our  Lord's 
humanity  had  enjoyed  much  of  his  familiar  and 
affectionate  intercourse.  Eusebius  narrates,  after 
Clement,  an  anecdote  of  this  apostle,  which  may 
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(osaibly  be  true  or  foimded  upon  &ct    He  Bays 
that  the  man  who  led  him  to  the  judgment-aeat^ 
ind  accoaed  him  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  was  so 
moved  by  his  testimony  to  the  faith  that  he  also 
confessed  himself  a  Christian.     ''  Both,  therefore, 
were  led  away  to  diei    On  their  way,  he  entreated 
James  to  be  fbrgiTen  of  him,  and  James^  eon- 
sidoing  a  little,  r^^lied, '  Peace  be  to  thee,'  and 
iissed  him;  and  thai  both  were  beheaded  at  the 
aame  tim&"    In  this  story  the  repentance  of  the 
accuser,  and  the  foigiTeness  of  the  apostle,  are 
ample  and  not  improbable  drcomstances ;  bat 
the  oQnTecsioa  and  martyrdom  of  the  man  appear 
M  sadden  as  to  lend  an  air  of  &ble  to  the  whola 
Whether  tins,  however,  be  true  or  not,  it  is  re- 
markable that  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  to 
whom  oar  Lord  said,  ''Te  shall  indeed  drink  of 
my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that 
I  am  bi^tized  with,''  one  was  called  thus  early 
to  pass  into  his  presence  through  the  gate  of 
maTtjrdom,  the  other  left  npon  earth — ^the  last  of 
all  the  i^kostles— to  glorify  him  through  a  long  life 
of  labour  and  suffering,  closed  by  a  natural  death 
in  extreme  old  age.     The  lesson  is  surely  a  com- 
forting one  for  those  appointed  to  tread  the  paths 
d  oidiauy  Christian  life.     Christ's  "  cup  "  and 
Chn3t'g''baptiam"  are  not  the  exclusive  privilege 
ofaajdasin  Jiis  Church,  however  deeply  tried  or 
%h/^J^OB(mred ;  and  there  are  crowns  of  victory 
iaui  op  for  others  beside  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  or,  as  some  say,  before 
i^  the  local  superintendence  of  the  Church  of 
Jeroaalem  seema  to  have  devolved  upon  the  other 
James,  who  is  styled  in  Scripture  *' the  brother 
of  the  Lord."    The  Jews,  however,  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  near  relatives  ^  brethren,"  and  in 
this  instance  it  is  probable  that  James  and  his 
brothers — ^"  Simon,  and  Joses,  and  Juda" — ^were 
(SQx  Lord's  cousins,  children  of  his  mother's  sister, 
Maiy  the  inh  of  deopas.      It  is  not  certain 
vh^er  this  James  was  the  same  person  as  the 
apostle  called  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,*  or 
James  the  Lesa,  but  it  aeems  on  the  whole  the 
niost  probable  opinion.    At  all  events  we  can 
scarcdy  be  wrong  in  styling  him  an  apostle 
whom  St  Paul  dignifies  with  that  name.     (See 
CiaktiansL  19.) 

*  Alpbeat  tsd  ClaopM  were,  rery  probably,  different  names  for 
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While,  therefore,  the  other  apostles  undertook 
missionary  journeys  into  distant  countries,  James 
remained  stationary  at  Jerusalem,  watching  over 
the  ooncems  of  the  Church  in  that  dty  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded  that  he  won  the 
respect,  not  of  the  Christians  only,  but  also  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  by  the  singular  holiness  of 
his  character.  .  On  this  account^  his  countrymen 
universally  called  him  James  the  Just,  or  Justus. 
He  is  said  not  only  to  have  continued  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  law  of  Moses 
(as  indeed  was  the  practice  of  nearly  all .  the 
Jewish  Christians),  but  to  have  been  a  strict 
Nazarite.  He  led  a  life  of  great  austerity  and 
self-denial,  and  was  much,  in  prayer,  often  resort- 
ing alone  to  the  temple  to  implore  the  divine 
forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  Next 
after  loyalty  to  his  Master,  a  sincere  and  ardent 
patriotism  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  sonl; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  sin  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  continued  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  with 
the  anticipation  of  the  awful  judgmenta  impend- 
ing over  them,  imparted  that  gloom  and  sombre* 
ness  to  his  character  which  showed  itself  even  in 
his  dress  and  demeanour.  His  brief  epistle ."  to 
the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad"  (which  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  and 
inspired),  is  full- of  sharp  rebukes  and  emphatic 
warnings,  breathed  doubtless  as  the  Spirit  gave 
him  utterance,  but  probably  also  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  own  mind. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  plain  practical 
lessons,  and  the  direct  appeals  to  the  conscience 
of  the  sinner,  with  which  the  epistie  abounda 

But  James  the  Just  did  not  live  to  see  the  evil 
day  that  was  about  to  come  upon  his  unhappy 
nation.  Like  others  of  the  aposties,  he  was 
privileged  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  service  of 
his  Master.  His  success  in  persuading  many  of 
the  Jews  to  receive  Jesus,  as  their  Messiah  ex- 
asperated against  him  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
High-priest. Ananias  more  especially;  but  the 
general  veneration  in  which  his  character  was 
held,  made  them  desire  by  any  means  to  gain 
him  over  to  their  side,  rather  than  to  destroy 
him.  Having  apprehended  him,  therefore,  during 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  (▲.n.  62),  it  is  said  that 
they  brought  him  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  t^mple^  and  commanded  him  to  harangue 
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lihe ''people  firom  thence,  and  to  dissuade  them  ' 
from'beliietuig  iii  Chinst.'  As  might  hare  beeft 
lezpeoted,  he  seized  the  opporttmity  to  hieitr  a 
public  testimony  tb  his  Lord.  **  Why  do  you 
ask  me  respecting  Jesns,  the  Bon  of  man  ? "  he 
died'  with  a  loud  Toieia.  ^'  He  is  now  sitting 
in  the  hearens,  on  the  riglit  hand  of  great 
power,  and  is  about  to  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heayen." 

A  portion  of  the  crowd,  who  \tere  well  affected 
to  the  faith,  responded  with  the  shout,  *<  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David  1 "  But  the  Pharisees,  in 
the  rage  of  their  disappointment,  commanded 
that  James  should  be  thrown  from  the  wing  of 
the  temple,  and  stoned. 

He  survrred  the  fall,  and  raising  himself  to 
his  knees,  began  to  pray,  ^  I  entreat  thee,  O  Lord 
Qod  and  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.** 

Those  around  were  about  to  stone  him,  when 
a  priest^  one  of  the  ancient  fiimily  of  the  Bechih 
bites,  interposed:  ^ Cease,"  he  cried;  ''what 
are  you  doing !  The  just  man  is  praying  for 
you."  But  immediately  afterwards  a  fuller,  who 
was  present^  struck  the  apostle  with  his  club, 
and  slew  him. 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  narrates  that 
the  High-priest  Ananias,  at  whose  instigation 
this  cruelty  was  committed,  was  deposed  from 
his  office  on  that  account  by  King  Agrippa; 
and  in  another  passage  he  bears  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  character  of  the  apostle,  saying 
that  the  miseries  attendant  upon  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  ''happened  to  the  Jews  to  avenge 
James  the  Just»  the  brother  of  him  that  is  called 
Christ,  whom  the  Jews  had  slain,  notwithstand- 
ing his  pre-eminent  justice." 

Of  several  among  the  other  apostles  little  is 
known  to  us.  According  to  tradition,  Thomas 
preached  the  gospel  in  Parthia  and  India:  the 
Persian  church  claimed  him  for  its  founder,  as 
did  also  the  native  church  at  MalAbar.  The  name 
of  this  apostle  is  likewise  connected  %vith  the 
strange  story  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  dty  and  state  of  Odessa,  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Agbar,  king  of 
Edessa,  is  said  to  have  heard  of  the  Saviour's 
wonderful  works,  and  to  have  had  sufficient  faith 
In  his  divine  mismon  to  invite  him  to  his  court, 


desiring  his  interposiiion  for  the  cure  o^  a^sedse 
£rom  which  he  had  suffered  a  long  time. '  Ensebins 
gives  at  length  a  letter' said  to  have  been  written 
by  him  to  CSirist,  as  also  the  supposed  reply  of 
our  Saviour,  wherein  he  promises  to  s^d  one  of 
his  disciples  to  heal  and  to  instruct  him.  There 
is  not  now  any  doubt  among  those  capable  of 
judging,  that  both  lettws  are  forgeries.  That 
ascribed  to  the  Saviour  is  ^utterly  unwoithy  of 
him."  Brief  as  it  is  (containing  in  faet  only  five 
sentences,  and  these  borrowed  in  part  from  the 
Gospels),  it  is  easily  discernible  that  the  words 
are  not  the  words  of  Him  who  spake  aS  never 
man  spake ;  neither  are  they  sucb  as  in  all  ages 
have  penetrated  to  the  hearts  of  the  faithful 
Every  efibrt  to  ascribe  to  the  Saviour  words  other 
than  those  spoken  by  him  has  signally  failed 
The  words  of  Christ  witness  to  Ids  divinity,  even 
as  his  works — they  are  simple  that  a  child  may 
understand,  yet  inexhaustible  in  depth.  Such 
have  not  been  inyented,  and  may  not  be  imitated  ^ 
and  the  Church  has  generally  been  true  to  her 
instincts  in  treating  all  attempts  at  imitation 
under  the  impress  of  his  name  with  the  contempt 
they  deserve. 

The  story,  however,  as  told,  says  that  the 
apostle  Thomas,  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  sent 
Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy,  to  Edessa,  to  heat 
the  sick  and  to  preach  the  gospel  His  mission 
was  successful;  the  king  and  others  were  cured 
of  their  diseases,  and  gladly  embraced  the  faith 
of  Christ  A  church  was  founded;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  apostle  Thomas  afterwards  supplemented 
the  work  of  Thaddeus  by  his  personal  labonrs. 
This  may  be  the  only  true  part  of  the  story ;  for 
the  church  of  Edessa,  at  a  comparatively  early 
date  certainly  a  large  and  flourishing  one,  claimed 
him  as  its  founder,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  in 
the  city  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 

Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  preached  in  India 
and  Arabia,  Andrew  in  Scythia,  Matthew  in 
Ethiopia.  The  flourishing  church  of  Alexandria,, 
claimed  as  her  founder  Mark  the'  Evangelist,  the 
companion  and  interpreter  of  Peter;  and  that  of 
Milan,  Barnabas.  No  authentic  history  relates 
the  martyrdom  of  any  of  these,  though  there  are- 
an  abundance  of  legends  to  that  effect,  more  or 
less  absurd  and  incredible.  Of  Matthias  and 
Simon  Zelotes  nothing  is  known. 
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Jndaa^  the  bibthei^  or  rather  conain  of  ^ur 
Lcady  is  said  to  huve  laboured  diligently  as  an 
evang^st^  bqt  it  is  not  known  to  vhat  countries 
be  ttxrdled  Paol  iptfAMLj  alludes  to  him  when 
be  asks.  **  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a 
oater,awife — as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  1"  He 
Tras  oettnnly  married  and  kit  deaoendantai;  and 
it  is  generally  belioTed  that  he  wrote  the  epistle 
wbich  bears  his  name,  and  that  he  survived  all 
the  other  apostles  except  Joha  Of  Philip  little 
is  known,  except  that  he  abo  lived  to  an  ad- 
Tanced  age^  and  that  he  died  at  Hien^polis  in 
f\af^  leaving  a  &niily  of  daughters.  But  it 
is  difiScnlt  to  distinguish  between  the  apostle  and 
the  deacon  of  the  same  name. 

There  still  remain  to  be  noticed  three  illustrious 
names,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  apostles, 
and  the  types  of  marked  varieties,  both  of  natural 
and  Qiristian  character — the  ardent  Peter,  the 
g^ifted  and  energetic  Paul,  and  John  the  beloved, 
and  therefore  pre-eminently  the  loving  disciple. 

Tradition  assets  that  Peter  presided  for  seven 
yean  over  the  important  church  of  Antioch;  and 
that  after  that  period,  leaving  a  person  named 
Eoo^as  as  his  substitute  in  Antioch,  he  under- 
took a  uaionaiy  journey  into  Parthia  and  other 
coaatnM  of  the  East     It  is  certain  he  was  never 
bishop  of  Rome;  but  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
admit  that  he  visited  that  city,  and  co-operated 
vith  Aol  in  r^plating  the  affidrs  of  the  in&nt 
fioman  church.  He  is  said  to  have  returned  thither 
again  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  and  during 
this  last  wit  to  have  a  second  time  confronted 
and  exposed  the  celebrated  heretic  Simon  Magus, 
the  &ther  of  the  Gnostics.    This  was  about  the 
year  ^  jld.,  when  the  cruel  tyrant  Nero  had  just 
begun  te  persecute  the  Christians.    And  now  the 
YenenhUe  apostle'  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  his 
Lord,  that  he  who  had  three  times  denied  him 
Bhould  yet  confess  him  fearlessly  before  men,  and 
fjanSf  his  name  by  a  death  like  his  own.    There 
is  no  reas<m  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  well-known 
taditiony  that  Peter  was  condemned  to  be  cruci- 
ied,  and  at  his  own  request  suffered  with  his 
bead  downwards,  not  deeming  himself  worthy  of 
a  nearer  approadi  to  the  manner  of  his  Lord's 
death.     It  u  added  that  he  saw  his  wife  led  out 
b^ore  him  to  martyrdom,  and  that  he  testified 
9eat  joy  at  her  steadfastness,  and  encouraged  her 


to  persevere,  calling  her  by  her  name,  and  bidding 
her  ''Remember  the  Lord" 

4.bout  the  same  time — some  say  the  same  day 
— he  who  styles  himsdf  the  leasts  but  whom  the 
general  voice  of  the  Christian  Church  would  pro- 
bably style  the  greatest^  of  all  the  apOstlee^  ended 
his  long  labours  in  his  Master's  service,  and  went 
to  receive  the  ^  crown  of  righteousness  ^  he  so 
joyfully  anticipated  After  the  imprisonment  of 
two  years  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  Bi  Paul  appears  to  have  been  set  at  liberty, 
and  to  have  continued  his  missionary  labours 
with  the  same  indefatigable  zeal  as  befora  It  is 
said  that  he  visited  ''the  extremities  of  the 
West,"  an  expression  probably  denoting  Spain, 
but  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  Ghiul,  or  even 
Britain.  It  is  rights  however,  to  add  that  there 
is  no  historical  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  legend 
which  claims  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Church 
in  our  island.  He  certainly  returned  to  Beme 
during  the  period  of  Nero's  persecution,  and  was 
soon  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison.  He 
was  permitted,  it  is  said,  to  make  a  public  defence, 
but  Nero  was  little  likely  to  be  impressed,  either 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  apostle  or  by  the  solem- 
nity of  the  truths  he  announced  He  was  con- 
demned to  die;  and,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was 
beheaded,  not  crucified  or  burned.  As  early  as 
the  third  centuty  his  grave  was  shown  on  the 
road  leading  to  Ostia,  while  Peter  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  on  the  hill  of  the  Vatican. 

We  know  very  little  either  of  the  personal 
histoid  of  John,  or  of  his  missionary  labours,  until 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  he  settled  in 
Ephesus.  be  seems  to  have  presided  not  only 
over  the  churches  in  that  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, but  over  those  of  Asia  Minor  generally ; 
and  to  have  been  very  active  and  vigilant  in 
guarding  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  opposing  the 
errors  of  the  Qnostics.  He  was  a  sufferer  in  the 
general  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Dom- 
itian.  It  was  said,  as  early  as  the  second  century, 
that  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  there  plunged  into 
a  vessel  of  boiling  oil,  but  that  by  a  miracle  he 
escaped  unhurt  This  stoiy  is  now  generally 
disbdieved;  yet  the  alleged  miraculous  interposi- 
tion is  surely  not  enough  in  itself  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  it,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  Suppose  that 
miracles  had  ceased  in  the  Church  at  this  period* 
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It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  extraordinary 
powers  bestowed  by  our  Saviour  upon  his  fol- 
lowers were  withdrawn  very  gradually,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  purpose  Was  accomplished  and  they 
became  unnecessaiy ;  and  we  faaTe  ample  evidence 
that  this  withdrawal  was  not  complete  until  an 
era  considerably  later  than  that  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion  that  in  this  persecution 
the  apostle  was  banished  to  the  desolate  island  of 
Patmos,  where  the  sublime  vision  that  completes 
the  canon  of  Scripture  was  vouchsafed  to  him. 

On  the  death  of  Domitian  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  he  wrote  his  gospel  and  the  three  epistles 
that  bear  his  name.  The  other  three  gospels  had 
been  in  circulation  for  years  before,  and  that 
of  John  was  evidently  intended  to  supplement 
them,  and  also  to  bear  testimony  against  the 
Gnostic  heresies,  which  were  very  widely  difiused 
throughout  the  eastern  countries.  Two  or  three 
interesting  anecdotes  of  the  apostle  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  said  that  in  one  of  his  visits 
to  the  neighbouring  churches,  whither  he  was 
wont  to  travel  that  he  might  ordain  elders,  edify 
the  fEUthfol,  and  set  all  things  in  order,  he  was 
singularly  attracted  by  a  fine  youth  present  in 
the  congregation,  whose  open  and  beautiful  coun- 
tenance seemed  the  index  of  an  ardent  and  in- 
genuous mind.  After  his  other  work  was  done^ 
he  addressed  the  ruling  presbyter,  or  bishop,  and 
solemnly  commended  the  youth  to  his  care  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  and  of  Christ  The  presbyter 
accepted  the  charge,  and  John  returned  home. 
Some  years  elapsed  before  he  revisited  the  place. 
When  he  did  so,  after  arranging  the  matters  that 
specially  called  for  his  interference,  he  said  to 
the  presbyter,  '^  I  pray  thee,  return  the  deposit  I 
and  Christ  committed  to  thee  in  presence  of  the 
Church.'' 

The  presbyter  at  first  did  not  understand,  him, 
but  when  the  apostle  added,  *'I  demand  from 
thee  the  soul  of  a  brother,  the  young  man  whom 
I  committed  to  thy  care,"  he  showed  extreme 
distress,  and  at  length  answered  him  with  tears, 
«  He  is  dead." 

''How,  and  in  what  manner  T'  asked  the 
apostle. 


''  He  is  dead  to  God,"  exdaimed  the  we^ng 
presbyter.  He  then  related  that,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  promise,  he  had  taken  the  boy  to  fais  own 
home,  carefully  trained  and  educated  himj  and' a' 
length  admitted  him  to  Christian  baptism.  Con- 
ceiving ;that  his  character  was  bow  formed,  and 
perhaps  also  (which  may  have  been  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  the  superstition  of  later  ages)  that 
his  salvation  was  secured  by  the  ordinance,  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  leaving  him  to  his 
own  guidance  from  that  tune:  Through  this 
neglect  the  young  man  became  entangled  with 
evil  companions,  who  not  only  induced  him  to 
forsake  the  Church,  but  led  him  step  by  step  into 
eveiy  kind  of  dissipation  and  vice.  The  ardour 
of  his  nature  made  him  foremost  in  wickedness, 
as  he  might  have  been  eminent  in  virtue.  At 
last  he  committed  some  crime  against  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  growing  desperate  under  the  im- 
pression that  his  character  was  gone  for  ever  and 
his  life  in  danger,  he  drew  together  a  band  of 
reckless  youths,  with  whom  he  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  where  he  soon  signalized  himself  as 
a  robber  chieftain  by  his  deeds  of  blood  and 
violence. 

The  apostle  heard  this  story  with  signs  of  the 
liveliest  sorrow.  ''I  left  a  fine  keeper  of  a 
brother's  soul,"  he  cried,  rending  his  garments  in 
true  eastern  style.  But  his  'emotion  did  not  ex- 
pend itself  in  idle  lamentations;  for  he  loved 
''  not  in  word,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth."  ''  Let 
a  horse  be  got  for  me  immediately,  and  a  guide 
to  the  mountains,"  he  said. 

No  persuasions  could  deter  him  from  his  pur- 
pose ;  he  performed  the  haeardous  and  difficult 
journey,  and  as  he  expected  and  intended,  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  robbers.  He  demanded  to 
be  led  at  once  to  their  captain,  who  proved  to  he 
in  very  deed,  the  young  man  he  had  come  to  seek. 
But  on  recogniang  the  apostle,  the  robber,  over- 
come with  shame  and  remorse,  turned  to  flee. 
The  venerable  apostle  followed,  and  with  loving 
words  and  gestures  sought  to  persuade  him  that 
there  was  still  forgiveness  for  him.  And  at  last 
his  love  won  the  victory ;  the  joung  robber  threw 
himself  into  his  arms,  and  with  passionate  tears 
and  lamentations  poured  forth  the  history  of  his 
life,  confessed  his  sins,  and  implored  mercy.  The 
apostle  assured  him  that  Christ  would  pardon 
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him.  He  then  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for 
biiD,  and,  in  token  of  full  forgiveness,  even  kissed 
the  right  hand  that  had  been  stained  with  blood. 
Afterwards,  he  brought  the  young  man  home,  and 
hamg  satisfied  himself  of  the  genuine  character 
of  his  repentance,  and  strengthened  him  in  the 
&ith  by  many  prayers  and  admonitions,  he  finally 
restored  him  to  the  Church.  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  l^e  substantial  truth  of  this  story,  which 
fonns  such  a  beautiful  commentary  upon  the 
apostle's  own  favourite  lesson  of  love. 

Another  anecdote,  told  of  him  by  Irenseus  on 
the  authority  of  Polycarp,  his  disciple^  will  not 
{vobably  be  so  acceptable  to  the  generality  of 
readers.    One  of  the  false  teachers  he  was  obliged 
to  oppose  at  Ephesus,  a  Jew  named  Cerinthus, 
timght  a  species  of  Gnosticism,  having  little  in 
common  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  fiutlL 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  grossly 
isunonl   life,  though  this  has  been  disputed. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  either  of  the  tendency 
of  bis  doctrines,  or  of  the  character  of  many  of 
his  followers.   We  are  told  that  upon  a  day  when 
the  spostle  entered  one  of  the  public  baths  of  the 
Qty^hcmg  informed  that  Cerinthus  was  there,  he 
haa%  qoitted  the  place,  calling  upon  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him  to  leave  also,  '^  lest,''  said 
he^  ^  the  \19tia.  should  &11  upon  us  while  Cerinthus, 
tbe  eoemy  of  the  truth,  is  within."     We  find 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
ioring  apostle  in  the  horror,  thus  strongly  ex- 
pressed, of  what  he  considered  dishonouring  to 
his  Lord  and  Master.    For  there  is  a  kind  of  in- 
dignation which  is  only  love  under  another  aspect 
Love — or  zeal,  which  is  love  in  motion — ^like  fire, 
can  bum  as  well  as  warm  and  cheer,  and  like 
fire  is  terrible  to  whatever  opposes  itself  to  it. 
Wen  would  it  be  i(  in  these  days  of  indifference, 
we  kept  this  more  in  mind.     What^  between  our 
boasted  toleration  and  liberality,  and  our  perhaps 
nnavoidable  fiimiliarity  with  many  different  forms 
of  thought  and  opinion,  we  are  fast  losing  the 
power  to  condemn  or  abhor  anything  with  the 
whole  force  of  our  souls,  and  both  Christian 
character  and  manly  virtue  suffer  from  the  loss. 
The  admonition  is  much  needed  and  often  for- 


gotten by  us,  ^  Oh,  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  ua  that 
yt  hate  the  thing  that  is  evil"  Only,  let  us  take 
care  that  our  hatred  of  that  which  is  evil,  is  in 
truth  the  love  of  that  which  is  good  reversed.  It 
was  the  apostle  who  sought  the  lost  sheep  amongst 
the  mountains  at  the  peril  of  his  life  that  fled 
in  horror  fiom  the  heretic.  The  two  incidents 
stand  side  by  side  for  our  instruction.  Let  us 
learn  the  lesson  they  teach ;  taking  however  for 
our  model,  rather  evisu  than  an  inspired  apostle. 
Him  who  rebuked  the  Pharisees  in  words  of 
thunder,  but  prayed  on  the  cross  for  his  murdoers. 

The  life  of  the  apostle  John  was  prolonged 
until  within  two  years  of  the  close  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  witnessed  two 
persecutions  of  the  Church  by  the  heathen,  and 
died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a  little  before  the 
commencement  of  the  third.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  towards  the  close  of  life,  when  unable 
through  age  and  infirmity  to  walk  to  the  assem- 
blies of  the  ChriBtians,  he  was  wont  to  be  carried 
thither  by  his  disciples,  and  there,  with  feeble 
faltering  voice,  to  repeat  often  the  short  and 
simple  exhortation,  '*  Little  children,  love  one 
another."  And  when  asked  why  he  constantly 
said  the  same  thing  to  them,  he  answered,  '*  Be- 
cause it  is  the  Lord's  commandment^  and  if  this 
only  be  done  it  is  sufficient." 

Leaving  this  appropriate  legacy  to  His  Church, 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  passed  away  from 
earth,  the  last  of  his  apostles,  and  well  nigh  the 
last  of  all  the  generation  that  ]^  seen  the  Lord's 
fSace  in  the  flesh.  Before  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture, the  Word  of  God  was  widely  spread 
abroad.  Through  the  agency  of  the  apostles  and 
others,  the  gospel  had  been  preached  in  most  of. 
the  countries  of  the  ''world,"  as  it  was  then- 
known — not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman- 
Empire,  but  beyond  it^  amongst  many  of  the 
nations  called  "  barbarous."  Multitudes,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  believed  and  embraced  the  truth  ; 
but  the  faith  of  many  was  destined  to  be  tried 
with  fire,  and  "  some  of  them  of  imderstanding  " 
were  to  fall,  '<to  try  them,  and  to  purge,  and  to 
make  them  white,  even  unto  the  time  of  the  end." 

D.  A. 
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[AT  is  a  very  soleinn  trath  about  ourselves 
which  God's  word  teaches  os,  that  not  only 
are  ota  hearts  by  nature  deceitffd  above 
all  things,  but  deoeivabU  above  aU  things 
as  ^vrdlL«  '^  Deceiving  and  being  deceived"  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  evil  heart  as  well  as  of  evil  men. 
This  is  the  only  key  to  what  otherwise  would  be  so  per- 
plexing, namely,  the  multitude  of  strange  delusions  to 
which  even  earnest  and  sincere  minds  are  subject; 
the  ready  reception  all  manner  of  errors  about  divine 
things  meets  with  in  the  world.  We  say,  erron  about 
divine  things,  for  it  is  not  with  regard  to  natural 
but  to  spiritual  truths,  that  fallen  man's  understanding 
has  received  so  fatal  a  warp.  The  Bible  alone  lets  us 
into  the  secret  cause  of  this,  showing  us  bow  a  guUty 
conscience  and  perverted  affections,  alienating  us  from 
the  God  of  truth,  have  blinded  our  minds  and  darkened 
our  understandings,  and  made  us  such  fools  in  spiritual 
things  that  we  are  ever  ready  to  believe  a  lie.  "A 
deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  that  he  cannot 
deliver  his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hfodr' 

How  plainly  did  he  who  is  the  Truth  set  forth  this 
when  he  dwelt  among  us :  "  Light  hath  come  into  the 
world, '  but  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil"  ''Why  do  ye  not 
understand  my  speech?  even  because  ye  cannot  hear 
my  word.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil ;  there  is  no 
troth  in  him;  he  is  a  liar  and  ihf  father  cf  it;  and 
because  I  tell  the  truth,  y^  believe  me  not ;  the  lusts  of 
your  father  ye  wiU  do.'*  "  Te  seek  to  kill  me,  because 
my  word  hath  no  place  in  you.  I  speak  that  which  I 
have  seen  with  my  Father:  and  ye  do  that  which  you 
have  seen,  with  your  father.  He  that  is  of  God  hearoth 
God's  words :  ye  therefore  hear  them  not,  because  ye.  are 
not  of  God." 

The  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind— deceitful  lusts 
as  they  are  elsewhere  called— turn  men  aside  after  folly. 
Because  they  have  "  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  *'  is  the 
real  reason  why  men  receive  not  <'  the  Iwe  0/  the  truth  J* 
That  is  a  remarkable  expression.  It  is  not  simply  the 
truth,  but  the  love  of  it,  that  they  reject;  and  so  we  find 
that  where  men  have  not  been  able  to  shut  out  the  truth 
from  their  minds  (intellectually),  but  have  held  it  in  un- 
righteousness, either  the  conscience  becomes  hopelessly 
seared  and  corrupt,  or  they  succeed  in  veiling  and  changing 
the  truth  into  something  nu>re  in  accordance  with  their 
own  desires.  It  is  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish  to 
believe,  and  it  is  an  awful  proof  of  the  power  of  sin's 
deceit,  when  truths  disliked  and  resisted  take  in 
our  minds  the  mould  into  which  we  wish  them  cast. 
Many  a  so-called  sincere  man  is  quite  sincere  in  believ- 
ing a  lie,  and  deeply  in  earnest  under  its  influence;  but 


all  his  earnestness  and  sincerity  can  make  it  nothing 
else  than  what  it  is— a  lie,  and  therefore  devilish.  Of 
such  Paul  speaks  when  he  says:  ^^For  the  timewifl 
oome  when  they  wiM  not  endnre  sound  doctrine;  bat  alter 
their  oicn  huts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  ttacbezs, 
having  itching  ears;  and  they  shall  tarn  away  their 
ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables :" 
and  because  they  prefer  fables  to  the  truth, ''  God  shall 
send  ihem  strong  delusion  (literally,  the  effectual  work- 
ing of  error),  that  they  should  b^ve  a  lie ;  that  they 
all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  tmth,  but 
had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

All  acknowledge  the  blindiug,  deadening  effects  of 
gross  sin  on  the  mind  and  conscience,  but  many  seem 
to  forget  that  the  "lusts  of  the  mind,"  more  subtle  and 
refined  though  they  be,  are  as  corrupting  and  as  darken- 
ing as  "  the  lusts  of  the  flesk" 

Pride  of  heart— the  devil*s  own  ain— is  the  grand 
deceiver,  the  grand  blinder  of  the  eyes  and  darkener  of 
the  mind.  How  often  is  this  set  forth  in  such  passages 
as:  "The  pride  of  thine  heart  hath  deceived  thee." 
"  The  wioked  through  the  pride  of  his  countenance  will 
not  seek  after  God."  "  Woe  unto  tiioee  who  are  wise 
in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  ught" 
"Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  there  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him." 

What  a  sad  spectacle  it  is  to  see  an  earnest  man,  by 
the  force  of  his  own  unassisted  reason,  endeavouring  to 
take  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  it  were)  by  storm,  and 
speculating  and  dogmatising  on  subjeds  of  which  be 
knows  really  nothii^  spiritually,  as  a  blind  m^n  might 
discourse  on  odours,  or  one  whose  ears  have  never  been 
unstopped,  on  harmonious  sounds.  It  can  never  be--- 
"  The  natural  man  teceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God:  for  tiiey  are  foolishness  tmto  hhn:  neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  qiiiituaUy  discerned." 

"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  and  cannot 
so  know  him ;  all  such  efforts  end  only  in  baffling  dis- 
appointment, and  Pilate's  question  is  put  in  vain  by  an 
unrenewed,  deceived  heart 

The  law  of  the  kingdom  laid  down  by  the  King  before 
an  inquiring  Nicodemus,  remains  unrepealed,  and  to  it 
the  haughtiest  head  must  bow  in  subjection  ere  there 
can  be  any  real  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine  truth. 
"  Except  a  man  be  bom  from  above  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  A  divine  nature  must  be  implanted 
before  divine  words,  can  have  any  place  in  the  heart 
Nay,  it  is  through  the  entrance  of  God's  word  into  the 
heart,  by  the  mighty  workmg-  of  God's  Spirit,  that  the 
soul  is  bom  again  and  made  partaker  of  that  divine 
natiu«,  and  then  as  a  new-bom  babe  it  desires  the  pure 
milk  of  the  word,  that  it  may  grow  thereby.  "Bo^n 
again,  not  of  conruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
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the  word  of  Qod,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  eff er. 
Asd  this  18  the  wozd  which  by  the  goapel  is  pieached 
ontojoa." 

"I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Loid  of  bearen  and  earth, 
that  thoa  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prodent,  and  hiist  revealed  them  unto  babes."  *^  Put 
<»  the  new  man,  which  after  Qod  is  created  iniig^te- 
^nsnesB and Mvmu  oftnttk**  (maigin). 

'^  Except  ye  be  oonyerted,  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood." 

''FboliBh,  disobedient,  deceived,**  is  Qod's  description 
■of  the  unrenewed  heart  ^  Thou  knowest  not  that  thou 
art  poor,  and  hhnd ;  I  counsel  thee,  to  ask  of  me  eye- 
salTc  that  then  mayst  see."  How  needful,  therefore, 
that  the  very  first  step  in  the  pro<HgaI'8  return  should 
be, ''  coming  to  himself*' — ^to  his  right  mind.  To  know 
that  he  is  blind,  and  so  to  feel  his  need  of  having  the 
dukened  mind  enlightened— the  blinded  eye  opened, 
hf  the  wiadom  whidi  cometh  from  above. 

''Man's  jost  a  distracted  ibel!"  was  the  reiterated 
cxdsmation  of  one  w^io  was  brought  on  his  death-bed  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  in  his  right  mind.    He  became 
a  fool  that  he  might  be  wise,  and  learned  his  blindness 
ia  time  to  apply  to  him  for  eye-salve,  who  came  into  the 
worid'^that  tl^y  wfai^  see  not,  might  see,  and  they 
vhidi  say  they  see,  might  be  made  blind." 
¥tt  otherwise  was  it  with  one  who  but  a  few  days 
sDcepasKd  into  a  dark  eternity.    ''  He  has  not  given 
ittB^t   I  cannot  be  to  blame  when  he  has  not  g^ven 
iwli||^"were  ahnost  the  last  words  we  heard  him 
speak  B«^  ftfatt !  poor  man,  he  had  not  sought  OocPi 
Ug^t  fia  had  ail  his  life  exalted  the  feeble  spark  of 
his  jufaoal  reason  above  the  shining  lamp  of  Qod's  re- 
vealed word,  briAging  inspired  truth  to  the  \)ai  of  his  own 
<aznal  judgment,  instead  of  judging  all  his  thoughts  by 
in^ired  troth,  and  in  the  greatness  of  this  his  folly  he 
bad  gone  te  astray. 

It  wtfnnipeakBhly  moomfol  to  see  his  feet  stumbling 
<n  the  dark  mountain  as,  alter  a  lo^g  life>l^e  of 
r^gioas  discussions,  reasonings,  and  vain  speculations, 
be  began  to  draw  near  the  dark  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  returns.  Woral  and  upright,  earnest  and 
msift,  he  was  satisfied  with  himself,  and  never  having 
measured  irimeelf  by  the  exceeding  broad  law,  nor  known 
the  holy  God  but  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  he  acknow- 
ledged no,  need  of  the  Saviour's  atoning  Uood,  and 
imputed  righteousness,  and  renewing  spirit.  And  yet 
be  confessed  that  the  death  to  which  he  lay  so  long 


looking  forward  was  to  him  '*  the  King  of  terrors,"  and 
the  unknown  beyond  *'  a  dark  secret" 

*'  /  have  not  ^  the  victory,"  was  his  dying  testimony 
to  the  support  which  mere  rational  religion  g^ves  man's 
soul  in  that  dread  hour.  For  the  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law,  and  only  in  virtue  of 
union  to  him  who  hath  for  ever  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  and  fully  satisfied  the  chdms  of  that 
everlasting  hiw  of  righteousness,  can  any  dying  pinner 
exdaim :  "  Thanks  be  unto  God  which  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through'  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  How  gladly 
would  those  who  watched  by  his  dying  bed,  earnestly 
hoping  that  at  eventide  there  might  yet  be  light,  have 
hailed  any  confession  of  siaftihieM,  weakness,  or  ignor- 
ance ;  any  sense  of  that  deep  and  utter  poverty  which 
constrains  the  appeal  to  him  who  will  regard  the  prayer 
of  the  destitute,  and  not  despise  their  prayer !  But  the 
edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  was  blunted  and  turned 
aside  \iy  the  sceptical  doubts  so  long  harboured  by  that 
deceived  heart  He  had  rejected  so  moch  of  tl^  trae 
and  faithful  word,  that  at  last  there  seemed  nothing 
left  by  which  to  lay  hold  of  him.  *  Like  some  crazed  cast- 
away on  a  rock  io  mid-ocean,  labouring  to  undermine 
and  destroy  what  alone  lifts  him  above  the  reach  of  the 
billows;  so  had  he  spent  his  days  deny&ig  and  casting 
aside,  now  this  and  now  that  portion  of  revealed  troth 
whioh  did  not  aooopfd  with  his  own  inner  lights  and  the 
few  isolated  fragments  which  at  length  he  admitted  to  be 
inspired,  afforded  him  but  an  uncertain  foothold  when 
the  waves  of  death  were  compassing  him  about 

The  great  Deceiver  has  many  wiles  for  ruining  souls, 
but  his  great  aim  in  them  all  is  to  blind  the  minds  of 
them  which  beUeve  net,  lest  the  light  <(  the  g^rioos 
gospel  of  Chriat— who  is  the  image  of  Qod— should 
shine  into  them.  His  wile,  at  present,  seems  to  be  to 
persuade  men,  judas-like,  to  betray  the  Son  of  Man 
with  a  kiss,  and  to  profess  great  love  to  his  person  and 
his  words,  Wlulst  they  are  enemies  to  his  cross,  and 
rejectors  of  that  law,  and  these'Seriptores  he  eame  to 
fulfil 

Now,  as  in  apostolic  days^  *'  Tbe  preaching  of  the  cross 
is  to  them  that  perish  fooUshness  ;  but  unto  us  which 
'  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.  For  it  is  written,  I  will 
destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing 
the  undeistanding  of  the  pradent  For  after  that  in 
tbe  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  vnadom  knew  not  God» 
it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preachii^  (Christ 
crucified,  ver.  23)  to  save  them  that  believe"  (1  Cor.  i. 
18, 19,  21).  A.  B.  c. 
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taking  a  general  survey  of  the  minis- 
tiy  of  Daniel  Rowlands  of  Llangeitho, 
the  principal  thing  that  strikes  one  is 
the  extraordinary  ponjrer  of  his  pretich- 
ing.  There  was  evidently  something  very  un- 
common about  his  sermons.  On  this  point  we 
have  the  clear  and  distinct  testimony  of  a  great 
doud  of  witnesses.  In  a  day  when  God  ndsed 
up  severalxpreachers  of  very  great  power,  Rowlands 
was  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  equalled 
by  only  one  man,  and  to  be  excelled  by  none. 
Whitefield  was  thought  to  equal  him  \  but  even 
Whitefield  was  not  thought  to  surpass  hiiu. 
This  is  undoubtedly  high  pnuse.  Some  account 
of  the  good  man's  sermons  will  probably  prove 
interesting  to  most  of  my  readers.  What  were 
their  peculiar  characteristics  1  What  were  they 
likel 

I  must  begin  by  frankly  confessing  that 
the  subject  is  surrounded  by  difficulties.  The 
materials  out  of  which  we  have  to  form  our  judg- 
ment are  exceedingly  small  Eight  sermons, 
translated  out  of  Welsh  into  English  in  the  year 
1774,  are  the  only  literary  record  which  exists  of 
the  great  Welsh  apbstle's  fifty  years'  ministry. 
Beside  these  sermons,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
occasional  addresses,  we  have  hardly  any  means 
of  testing  the  singularly  high  estimate  which  his 
cotemporaries  formed  of  his  preaching  powers. 
When  I  add  to  this,  that  the  eight  sermons  ex- 
tant appear  to  be  poorly  transkted,  the  reader 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  I  have  to 
contend  with. 

Let  me  remark,  howevei^  once  for  all,  that 
when  the  generation  which  heard  a  great  preacher 
has  passed  away,  it  is  often  hard  to  find  out  the 
secret  of  his  popularity.  No  well-read  person 
can  be  ignorant  that  Luther  and  Knox  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Stephen  Marshall  in  the  Com- 
monwealth times,  and  George  Whitefield  in  the 
oghteenth  centuiy,  were  the  most  popular  and 


famous  preachers  of  their  respective  eras.  Tef 
no  one,  perhaps,  can  read  their  sermons,  as  we 
now  possess  them,  without  a  secret  feeling  that 
they  do  not  answer  to  their  reputation.  In 
short,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  some 
hidden  secret  about  pulpit  power  which  baffles 
all  attempts  at  definition.  The  man  who  attempts 
to  depreciate  the  preaching  of  Roixdands  on  the 
ground  that  the  only  remains  of  him  now  extan) 
seem  poor,  will  find  that  he  occupies  an  untenable 
position.  He  might  as  well  attempt  to  depreciate 
the  great  champions  of  the  German  and  Scottish 
Reformations. 

After  all,  we  must  remember  that  no  man  has 
a  right  to  pass  unfavourable  criticisms  on  the  re- 
mains of  great  popular  preachers,  unless  he  has 
first  thoroughly  considered  what  kind  of  thing  a 
popular  sermon  must  of  necessity  be.  The  vast 
majority  of  sennou-hearers  do  not  want  fine 
words,  close  reasoning,  deep  philosophy,  meta- 
physical abstractions,  nice  distinctions,  elaborate 
composition,  profound  learning.  They  delight  in 
plain  language,  simple  ideas,  forcible  illustrations, 
direct  appeals  to  heart  and  conscience,  short  sen- 
tences, fervent,  loving  earnestness  of  manner. 
He  who  possesses  such  qualifications  will  seldom 
preach  to  empty  benches.  He  who  possesses 
th^m  in  a  high  degree  will  always  be  a  popular 
preacher.  Tried  by  this  standard,  the  popularity 
of  Luther  and  Knox  is  easily  explained.  Row- 
lands appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  this  stamp. 
An  intelligent  judge  of  popular  preaching  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  in  his  remains,  through  all  the 
many  disadvantages  under  which  we  read  theniy 
some  of  the  secrets  of  his  marvellous  success. 

Having  cleared  my  way  by  these  preliminary 
remarks,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  show  my 
readers  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
great  Welsh  evangelist's  preaching.  I  give  them 
as  the  result  of  a  close  analysis  of  his  literaiy 
remains.    Weak  and  poor  as  they  undoubtedly 
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look  in  the  garb  of  a  iranBlatioii,  I  T^ntnre  to 
think  that  the  following  points  stand  oat  clearly 
ii  Rowlands'  sennons,  and  give  ns  a  tolerable 
idea  of  what  bis  preaching  generally  was. 

The  first  thing  that  I  notice  in  the  remains  of 
Bowlands  is  the  constant  presence  of  Christ  in 
all  his  addresses.    That  his  doctrine  was  always 
eminently  evangelical  is  a  point  on  which  I  need 
not  waste  words.     The  men  about  whom  I  am 
writing  this  series  of  papers  were  aU  men  of  that 
stampi     But  of  all  the  spiritual  champions  of  last 
centary,  none  appear  to  me  to  have  brought 
Christ  forward  more  prolninently  than  Rowlands. 
The  blood,  the  sacrifice,  the  righteousness,  the 
kindness,  the  patience,  the  saving  grace,  the  ex- 
amj^  the  greatness  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  sub- 
jects which  appear  to  run  through  every  sermon, 
and  to  crop  out  at  every  turn.     It  seems  as  if  the 
pfeacher  could  never  say  enough  about  ^his  Mas- 
ter, and  was  never  weary  of  commending  him  to 
his  hearers.     His  divinity  and  his  humanity,  his 
office  and  his  character,  his  death  and  his  life,  are 
pressed  on  our  attention  in  every  possible  con- 
nectioD.    Tet  it  all  seems  to  come  in  naturally, 
sad  vithout  effort,  as  if  it  were  the  regular  out- 
flovingof  the  preacher's  mind,  and  the  language 
of  a  heart  speaking  from  its  abundance.     Here, 
lazsped^  was  precisely  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  Bowiiads'  power.    A  ministry  full  of  the  Lord 
Jeans  is  exactly  the  sort  of  ministry*  that  I  should 
opeet  God  to'  bless.     Christ-honouring  sermons 
ve  jost  the  .sermons  that  the  Holy  Spirit  seals 
irith  success. 

The  second  thing  that  I  notice  in  the  remains 
<^  Bowlands  is  a  singular  richness  of  thought  and 
matter.  Tradition  records  that  he  was  a  diligent 
student  all  bis  life,  and  spent^  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  preparation  of  his  sermons.  I  can  quite 
beUeve  thi&  Even  in  the  miserable  relics  which 
we  possess,  I  fancy  I  detect  strong  internal  evi- 
dence that  he  was  deeply  read  in  Puritan  divinity. 
I  suspect  that  he  was  very  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  such  men  aaGumall,  Watson,  Brooks, 
Oarkson,  and  their  cotemporaries;  and  was  con- 
stantly storing  lus  mind  with  fresh  thoughts  from 
their  pages.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  great 
Wdsh  preacher  was  nothing  but  an  empty  de- 
daimer  of  trite  commonplaces,  bald  platitudes, 
ttd  hadoMjed  phrases,  with  a  lively  manner  and 


a  loud  voice,  are  utterly  and  entirely  mistakea 
They  will  find,  even  in  the  tattered  rags  of  lus 
translated  sermons,  abundant  proof  that  Bowlands 
was  a  man  who  read  much  and  thought  much, 
and  gave  his  hearers  plenty  to  carry  away.  Even 
in  the  thin  httle  volume  of  eight  sermons  which 
I  have^  I  find  frequent  quotations  from  Chrysos- 
tom,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Bernard,  and  Theophy- 
lact  I  find  frequent  reference  to  things  recorded 
by  Greek  and  Latin  classical  writers.  I  mark 
such  names  as  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  ^schines, 
Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Cameades.  **  Alexander  the 
Qreat,  Julius  Caesar,  Nftro,  the  Augean  stable, 
Thersites,  and  Xantippe,  make  their  appearance 
here  and  there.  That  Bowlands  was  indebted  ta 
his  friends  the  Puritans  for  most  of  these  mate- 
rials, I  make  no  question  at  all  But  wherever 
he  may  have  got  lus  learning,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  possessed  it,  and  knew  how  to  make  use 
x>f  it  in  his  sermons.  In  this  respect  I  think  he 
excelled  all  his  cotemporaries.  Not  one  of  them 
shows  so  much  reading  in  his  senopns  as  the  curate 
of  Llangeitho.  Here  again,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
was  one  great  secret  of  Bowlands'  success.  The 
man  who  takes  much  pains  with  his  sermons,  and 
never  brings  out  what  has  *'  cost  him  nothing,'' 
is  just  the  man  I  expect  God  will  bless,  j^e  want 
well-beaten  oil  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  third  thing  that  I  notice  in  the  remains  of 
Bowlands  is  the  curious  felicity  of  the  language 
in  which  he  expressed  his  ideas.  Of  course  this 
is  a  point  on  which  I  must  speak  diffidently, 
knowing  literally  nothing  of  the  Welsh  tongue, 
and  entirely  dependent  on  transktion.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  certain  peculiarities  in 
style  which  stand  forth  prominently  in  everything 
which  comes  from  the  great  Welsh  apostle's  mind 
He  abounds  in  short,  terse,  pithy,  epigranmiatic, 
proverbial  sentences,  of  that  kind  which  arrests 
the  attention  and  sticks  in  the  m^nory  of  hearers. 
He  has  a  singularly  happy  mode  of  quoting 
Scripture  in  confirming  and  enforcing  the  state- 
ments he  makes.  Above  all,  he  is  rich  in  images 
and  illustrations,  drawn  from  everything  almost 
in  thd  world,  but  always  put  in  such  a  way  that 
the  simplest  mind  can  understand  them.  Much 
of  the  peculiar  interest  of  bis-preaching,  I  suspect^ 
may  be  traced  to  this  talent  of  putting  things  in 
the  most  vivid  and  pictorial  way.    He  made  Ms 
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beftTttcs  feel  thut  they  actually  saw  the  things  of 
which,  he  was  speaking  No  intelligent  reader  of 
the  BiUe,  I  suppose,  needs  to  be  reminded  that  in 
^  thi3  Bowknds  walked  in^the  footsteps  of  his 
divine  Master.  The  sermons  of  Him  who  "  spake 
^  neyer  man  spake,"  were  not  elaborate  rhetorical 
argoments*  Parables  fioonded  on  subjects  familiar 
to  the  humblest  intdlect,  terse,  broad,  sententious 
statements,  were  the  staple  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ohrist's  preaching.  Much  of  the  marrellous  suc- 
cess of  Rowlands,  perhaps,  may  be  traced  up  to 
bis  wise  imitatioii  of  the  best  of  patterns,  the 
great  Head  of  the  Churoh. 

The  fourth  and  last  thing  which  I  notice  in  the 
remains  of  Rowlands,  is  the  large  measure  of 
practical  and  eacperimental  teaching  which  enters 
into  all  his  sermons.  Anxious  as  he  undoubtedly 
was  to  convert  sinners  and  arouse  the  careless, 
be  never  seems  to  foiget  the  importance  of  guiding 
the  Church  of  Qod,  and  building  up  believers. 
Warnings,  counsels,  encouragements,  consolations 
suited  to  professing  Christians,  are  continually 
appearing  in  all  his  discourses.  The  peculiar 
character  of  his  ministerial  position  may  partly 
account  for  this.  He  was  always  preaching  in 
the  same  place,  and  to  many  of  the  same  heainrs, 
on  Sundays.  He  was  not  nearly- so  much  an 
itinerant  as  many  o{  his  cotemporaries.  He 
could  not,  Uke  Whitefield,  and  Wesley,  and 
Berridge,  preach  the  same  sermon  over  and 
over  agaiU)  and  yet  feel  that  probably  none  of 
his  hearers  had  heard  it  before.  Set  for  the  do- 
fence  of  the  gospel  at  Llangeitho  every  Sunday, 
4md  seeing  every  week  the  same  faces  looking  up 
to  him,  he  probably  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
Ajq.  "bring forth  new  things  as  well  as  dd,''  and  to 
be  often  exhorting  many  of  his  hearers  not  to 
stand  stiU  in  first  principles,  but  to  "go  on  unto 
perfection."  But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  in  the  sermoas  of  Row- 
lands that  he  never  forgot  the  believers  among 
his  people,  and  generally  contrived  to  sa^  a  good 
many  things  for  their  special  benefit.  Here 
^ain,  I  venture  to  think,  we  have  one  more  clue 
to  his  extraordinary  usefulness.  He  "rightly 
divided  the  word  of  truth,"  and  gave  to  every 
man  his  portion.  Most  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
I  suspect,  fail  greatly  in  this  matter.  They 
either  neglect  the  unconverted  or  the  true  Chris* 


tians  in  their  congregationa.  Thay  either  spend 
their  strength  in  pexpetoally  teaching  elamentary 
truths,  or  eke  tiiey  dwell  ezdasivBly  on  the 
privil^s  and  duties  of  Gkid^s  children.  From 
this  one-aided  style  of  preaching  Rowlands  seems 
to  have  been  singnkrly  free.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  the  plainest  addresses  to  the  ungodly,  he 
never  loses  the  opportunity  of  making  a  genend 
appeal  to  the  godly.  In  a  word,  hta  ministry  of 
Qod's  truth  was  thoroughly  well-balanoed  and  well- 
proportioned;  and  this  is  just  the  ministry  which 
we  may  expect  the  Holy  Qhost  will  bless. 

The  manner  and  dehteiy  of  this  great  man, 
when  he  was  in  the  act  of  {teaching,  require 
some  specisl  notice.  Every  sensible  Christian 
knows  well  that  voice  and  delivery  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  the  effectivaness  of  a  speaker,  and 
above  all  of  one  who  q)eakfl  in.  the  pulpit  A 
sermon  faultless  both  sin  doctrine  and  oompo- 
sition  will  often  sound  dull  and  tiresome,  when 
tamely  read  by  a  clergyman  with  a  heavy  mono- 
tonous manner.  A  sermon  of  Httle  intrinsic 
merit,  and  containing  perhaps  not  half  a  docen 
ideas,  will  often  pass  muster  as  brilliant  and 
eloquent  when  delivered  by  a  lively  speaker 
with  a  good  voice.  For  want  of  good  deliveiy 
some  men  make  gold  knk  like  copper,  while 
others,  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  good  d^very, 
make  a  few  halfpence  pass  for  gold.  Tmths 
divine  seem  really  "  mended  "  by  the  tongne  of 
some,  while  they  are  marred  and  damaged  bj 
others.  There  is  deep  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  the  answer  given  by  an  ancient 
to  (me  ^ho  asked  what  were  the  first  qualifications 
of  an  orator :  "  The  first  qualification,''  he  said, 
"is  action;  and  the  second  is  action;  and  the 
third  is  action."  The  meaning  of  course  wsb, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  manner  and  delivery. 

The  voice  of  Rowlands,  according  to  tradition, 
was  remarkably  powerful  We  may  easily  be- 
lieve this,  when  we  recollect  that  he  used  fre- 
quently to  preach  to  thousands  in  the  open  air, 
and  to  make  himself  heard  by  all  without  diffi- 
culty. But  we  must  not  suppose  that  power  was 
the  only  attribute  of  his  vocal  organ,  and  that  he 
was  nothing  better  than  one  who  screamed, 
shouted,  and  bawled  louder  than  other  ministers. 
There  is  uiuversal  testimony  firom  all  good  judges 
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who  heaid  Einiy  that  his  Toice  wab  smgabrly 
moiii^,  affecting,  and  tender,  and  possessed  a 
stnogB  power  of  dnving  forth  the  sympathies  of 
lis  heaieca.  In  this  tespect  he  seems  to  haye 
RsemhlBd  Buterand  WMtefield.  like  White- 
fieU,  too;  his  f edings  ncrfer  inteff end  trith  the 
exercise  of  his  voice ;  and  even  when  his  affJee^ 
tioDS  moved  him  to  tears  in  preaching,  he  was 
able  to  Gontinae  speaking  with  mdntenrnpted 
deamesBL  It  is  a  striking  featare  of  the  moving 
chaneter  cxf  his  voice/that  a  remarkable  revival 
began  at  Uangeitho  while  Howlands  was  reading 
the  Utemj  of  the  Church  of  l^gbmd.  The 
aiagularlx  tonddng  and  mdting  maimer  in.  which 
he  repeated  the  words,  ^'By  thine  agony  and 
Uoody'  sweaty  good  Lord,  deliver  us/'  bo  much 
affected  the  whole  congregation,  that  almost  aU 
began  to  weep  loudly,  and  an  awakening  of 
spiritoal  life  commenced  which  extended  through- 
oat  the  neighbourhood. 

Of  the  manner,  demeanour,  and  action  of 
Bovlaads  in  the  delivd^  of  his  sermons,  men- 
tiioa  is  made  by  all  who  write  of  him.  All 
dcscdbe  them  as  being  something  so  striking  and 
Tcoarii^bk,  that  no  one  could  have  an  idea  of 
theia  b«t  an  eye-witness.  He  seems  to  have 
eomla&ed  ia  a  most  extraordinary  degree  solemnity 
^od  h'fdiiMBS,  dignity  and  f andJiarity,  depth  and 
fehnom:  Hia  aingolar  plainness  and  directness 
made  eren  the  poorest  feel  at  home  when  he 
poached,  and:  yet  he  never  degenerated  into 
\tmtj  or  bofifoone^.  His  images  and  similes 
brought  things  home  to  hia  hearen  with  such 
graphic  power  that  they  could  not  help  some- 
times smilJB^  Bikt  he  nevei^  made  his  Master's 
badness  lidieulous  by  pulpit-joking.  If  he  did 
say  things  that  made  people  smile  occasionally,  he 
far  more  often  said  things  that  made  them  weep. 

The  following  sketch  by  the  famous  Welsh 
preadier,  Christmas  Evans,  will  probably  give  as 
good  an  idea  as  we  can  now  obtain  of  Rowlands 
in  the  pulpit  It  deserves  the  more  attention, 
because  it  is  the  sketch  of  a  Welshman,  an  eye- 
witness, a  keen  observer,  a.  genuine  admirer  of  his 
hero,  and  one  who  was  himself  in  after-days  a 
^ety  extraordinary  man  : — 

"Rowlands'  mode  of  preaching  was  peculiar 
to  himself— inimitable.  Methinks  I  see  him 
Q<yw  entering  in  his  black  gown  through  a  little 


door  from  tiie  outside  to  th«  pulpit,  and  making 
his  appearance  suddenly  before  the  immense  con-» 
giegaticm.  His  countenance  was  in*  every  sense 
adorned  with  majesty,  and  it  bespoke  the  man  of 
strong  sense,  eloquence,  and  authority.  His 
forehead  was  high  and  prominent ;  his  eye  was 
quiekv  sharp, and' penetrating;  he  had  an  aqui- 
line or  Roman  noae,  pioportioBable  comely  Ups, 
projecting  chin,  and  a  sonorous,  commanding, 
and  well-toned  vmce. 

^When  he  made  his  appearance  In  the  pulpit^ 
he  frequently  gave  out,  with  a  clear  and  audible 
voice^  Psalm  xxviL  4  to  be  sung.  Only  one 
verse  was  sung  before  sermon,  in  those  days 
notable  lor  dirine  influences,  but  the  whole  con- 
gregation joined  in  singing  it  with  great  fervour. 
Then  Rowlands  would  stand  up,  and  read  his 
text  distinctly  in  the  hearing  of  all  The  whole 
congregaiion  were  all  ears  and  most  attentive,  as 
if  they  were  on  the  pcnnt  of  hearing  some  evan- 
gelic and  heavenly  oracle,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people  were  at  the  same  time  tnoet  intensdy  fixed 
upon  him.  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  Ms  dis- 
course some  stirring,  striking  idea,  like  a  small 
box  of  ointment  which  he  opened  before  the 
gt^t  one  of  'his  sermon,  and  it  filled  all  the 
house  with  its  heavenly  perfume,  as  the  odour  of 
Mary's  alabaster  box  of  ointment  at  Bethany; 
and  the  congregation  being  delightfully  enlivened 
with  the  sweet  odour,  were  prepared  to  look  for 
more  of  it  from  one  box  aftw  the  other  through- 
out the  sermon. 

^  I  will  borrow  another  similitude  in  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  his  most  energetic  eloquence. 
It  shall  be  taken  from  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith. 
The  smith  first  puts  the  iron  into  the  fire,  and 
then  blows  the  bellows  softly,  making  some  in- 
quiries respecting  the  work  to  be  done,  while  his 
eye  all  the  time  is  fixed  steadily  on  the  process 
of  heating  the  iron  in  the  fire.  Bat  as  soon  as 
he  perceives  it  to  be  in  a  proper  and  pliable  state, 
he  carries  it  to  the  anvil,  and  brings  the  weighty 
hammer  and  sledge  down  on  the  metal,  and  in 
the  midst  of  stunning  noise  and  fiery  sparks 
emitted  fix>m  the  glaring  metal,  he  fashions  and 
moulds  it  at  his  will. 

"Thus  Rowlands,  having  glanced  at  his  notes 
as  a  matter  of  form,  would  go  on  with  his  dis- 
course in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner,  speaking 
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with  a  Dree  &nd  audible  voice;  but  he  would 
gradually  beeome  warmed  with  his  subject,  and 
at  length  hid  voice  became  so  elevated  and 
authoritative,  that  it  resounded  through  the 
whole  chapel  The  effect  on  the  people  was 
wonderful;  you  could  see  nothing  but  smiles  and 
tears  running  down  the  &ce  of  all  The  first 
flame  of  heavenly  devotion  under  the  first 
division  having  subsided,  he 'would  again  look  on 
his  scrap  of  notes,  and  begin  the  second  time  to 
melt  and  make  the  minds  of  the  people  supple, 
until  he  formed  them  again  into  the  same 
heavenly  temper.  And  thus  he  would  do  six  or 
seven  times  in  the  same  sermon. 

"Eowlands'  voice,  countenance,  and  appear- 
ance used  to  change  exceedingly  in  the  pulpit^ 
and  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  excited ;-  but  there 
was  nothing  low  or  disagreeable  in  him,  all  was 
becoming,  dignified,  and  excellent  THere  was 
such  a  vehement^  invincible  flame  in  his  minis- 
try, as  effectually  drove  away  the  careless, 
worldly,  dead  spirit;  and  the  people  so  awakened 
drew  nigh  as  it  were  to  the  bright  doud — to 
Christ,  to  Moses,  and  Elias — etemily  and  its 
amazing  realities  rushing  into  their  minds. 

'*  There  was  very  little,  if  any,  inference  or 
application  at  the  end  of  Rowlands*  sermon,  for 
he  had  been  applying  and  enforcing  the  glorious 
truths  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
discourse.  He  would  conclude  with  a  very  few 
striking  and  forcible  remarks,  which  were  most 
overwhelming  and  invincible ;  and  then  he  would 
make  a  very  sweet,  short  prayer,  and  utter  the 
benediction.  Then  he  would  make  haste  out  of 
the  pulpit  through  the  little  door.  His  exit  was 
as  sudden  as  his  entrance.  Rowlands  was  a  star 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  that  appeared  the  last 
century  in  the  Principality;  and  perhaps  there 
has  not  been  his  like  in  Wales  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles.'' 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  add  other  testi- 
mony to  this  graphic  sketch,  though  it  might 
easily  be  added.  The  late  Mr.  Jones  of  Creaton, 
who  was  no  mean  judge,  and  heard  the  greatest 
preachers  in  England  and  Wales,  used  to  declare 
that  *'he  never  heard  but  one  Rowlands.''  The 
very  first  time  he  heard  him,  he  was  so  struck 
with  his  manner  of  deliveiy,  as  well  as  his  ser- 
mon, that  it  led  him  to  a  serious  train  of  thought, 


which  ultimately  ended  in  his  conversion. — Charles 
of  Bala,  himself  a  very  eminent  minister,  said 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  *' dignity  and  grandeur" 
in  Rowlands'  ministry,  ''aa  well  as  profound 
thoughts,  strength  and  melodiousneas  of  voice, 
and  clearness  and  animation  in  exhibiting  the 
deep 'things  of  Qod." — ^A  Birmingham  minister, 
who  came  accidentally  to  a  place  in  Wales  where 
Rowlands  was  preaching  to  an  immense  congre- 
gatian  in  the  open  air,  says  :  ^  I  never  witnessed 
such  a  scene  before.  The  striking  appearance  of 
the  preacher,  and  his  zeal,  animation,  and  fervour 
were  beyond  description.  Rowlands'  countenance 
was  most  expressive;  it  ^owed  almost  like  an 
angel's." 

After  saying  so  much  about  the  gifts  and  power 
of  this  great  preacher,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to 
offer  any  specimens^of  his  sermons.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  fact  that  we  "only  possess  them  in 
the  form  of  translations,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  true  pulpit  eloquence  can  rarely  be 
expressed  on  paper.  Wise  men  know  well  that 
sermons  which  are  excellent  to  listen  to  are  just 
the  sermons  which  do  not  '^  read  "  well.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  generally  given  my  readers  some 
illustrations  of  the  style  of  my  last  century  heroes, 
they  will  perhaps  bd  disappointed  if  I  do  not 
give  them  a  few  passages  firom  Rowlands'. 

My  .first  specimen  shall  be  taken  from  his 
sermon  on  the  words,  ''All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Ood  "  (Rom.  viii  28). 

''Observe  what  he  says.  Make  thou  no  ex- 
ception, when  he  makes  none.  All!  remember 
he  excepts  nothing.  Be  thou  confirmed  in  thy 
fidth ;  give  glory  to  Qod,  and  resolve,  with  Job, 
'Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.' 
The  Almighty  may  seem  for  a  season  to  be  your 
enemy,  in  order  that  he  may  become  your  eternal 
friend.  Oh  1  believers,  after  all  your  tribulation 
and  anguish,  you  must  conclude  with  David, '  It 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I 
might  learn  thy  statutes.'  Under  aU  your  dis- 
quietudes you  must  exclaim,  *  0  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  \ 
How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out'  His  glory  is  seen  when 
he  works  by  means ;  it  is  more  seen  when  he  works 
without  means;  it  is  seen,  above  all,  when  he 
works  contrary  to  means.    It  was  a  great  work  to 
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open  tlie  eyes  of  the  blind ;  it  was  a  greater  still 
to  do  it  by  ^plying  day  and  spittle,  things  more 
likely,  some  think,  to  take  away  sight  than  to 
restore.  He  sent  a  horror  of  great  darkness  on 
Abraham,  when  he  was  preparing  to  give  him  the 
best  light  He  touched  the  hollow  of  Jaoob*s 
thigh,  and  lamed  him,  when  he  was  going  to  bless 
him.  He  smote  Panl  with  blindness,  when  he 
was  intending  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  mind.  He 
refoaed  the  request  of  the  woman  of  Canaan  for 
a  while,  but  afterwards  she  obtained  her  desire. 
See,  therefor^  that  aU  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are 
mercy,  and  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  loTe  him. 

^  Even  affliction  is  very  useful  and  profitable 
to  the  godly.    The  prodigal  son  had  no  thought 
of  retaining  to  his  fither^s  house  till  he  had  been 
humbled  by  adversity.      Hagar   was    haughty 
under  Abraham's  roof,  and  despised  her  mistress ; 
but  in  the  wilderness  she  was  meek  and  lowly. 
Jonah  sleeps  on  board  ship,  but  in'  the  whale's 
belly  he  watches  and  prays.      Manasseh  lived 
as  a  libertine  at  Jerusalem,  and  committed  the 
most  oiormous  crimes ;  but  when  he  was  bound 
in  chains  in  the  prison  at  Babylon,  his  heart  was 
toned  to  seek  the  Lord  his  God.     Bodily  pain 
and  diaeue  have  been  instrumental  in  rousing 
nuDf  Ui  seek  Christy  when  those  who  were  in 
ii%&  lietlih  have  given  themselves  no  concern 
about  him.     The  ground  which  is  not  rent  and 
torn  with  the  plough  bears  nothing  but  thistles 
sod  thoma    The  vines  will  run  wild,  in  process 
of  time^  if  they  be  not  pruned  and  trimmed.    So 
would  our  wild  hearts  be  overrun  with  filthy, 
poia<mous  weeds,  if  the  tme  Vine-dresser  did  not 
often  check  their  growth  by  crosses  and  sanctified 
tnRible&     *  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth.'    Our  Saviour  says :  '  Every 
branch  that  beareth  fmit,  my  Father  purgeth, 
that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit'    There  can 
be  no  gold  or  silver  finely  wrought  without  being 
first  purified  with  fire,  and  no  elegant  houses  built 
with  stones  till  the  hammers  have  squared  and 
smoothed  them.      So. we  can  neither  become 
vessels  of  hononr  in  the  house  of  our  Father  till 
we  are  melted  in  the  fnmace  of  affliction,  nor 
lir^  sUmes  in  the  walls  of  new  Jerusalem  till 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  beaten  off  our  proud 
excresoencee  and  tumours  with  his  own  hammers. 


"  He  does  not  say  that  all  things  mU^  but  (fo, 
work  together  for  good.  The  work  is  on  the 
wheel,  and  every  movement  of  the  wheel  is  for 
your  benefit  Not  only  the  angels  who  encamp 
around  you,  or  the  saints  who  continually  pray 
for  you,  but  even  your  enemies,  the  old  dragon 
and  his  angels,  are  engaged  in  this  matter.  It  is 
true,  this  is  not  their  design.  No  I  They  think 
they  are  carrying  on  their  own  work  of  destroying 
you,  as  it  is  said  of  the  Assyrian  whom  the  Lord 
sent  to  punish  a  hypocritical  nation, '  howbeit  he 
meaneth  not  so ;'  yet  it  was  God's  work  that  he 
was  carrying  on,  though  he  did  not  intend  to  do 
so.  All  the  events  that  take  place  in  the  world 
carry  on  the  same  work,  the  glory  of  the  Father 
and  the  salvation  of  his  childreiL  Every  illness 
and  infirmity  that  may  seize  you,  ^very  loss  you 
may  meet  with,  every  reproach  you  may  endure, 
every  shame  that  may  colour  your  faces,  every 
sorrow  in  your  hearts,  every  agony  and  pain  in 
your  flesh,  every  aching  in  your  bones,  are  for 
your  good.  Every  change  in  your  condition, 
your  fine  weather  and  your  rough  weather,  your 
sunny  weather  and  your  cloudy  weather,  your 
ebbing  and  your  flowing,  your  liberty  and  your 
imprisonment,  aU  turn  out  for  good.  Oh,  Chris- 
tians, see  what  a  harvest  of  blessings  ripens  firom 
this  text !  The  Lord  is  at  work ;  all  creation  is 
at  work ;  men  and  angels,  friends  and  foes,  all 
are  busy,  working  together  for  good.  Oh,  dear 
Lord  Jesus,  what  hast  thou  seen  in  us  that  thou 
shouldst  order  things  so  wondrously  for  us,  and 
make  all  things — all  things  to  work  together  for 
our  goodf 

My  second  specimen  shall  be  taken  from  his 
sermon  on  Rev.  iiL  20  : — 

'K)h,  how  barren  and  unfruitful  is  the  soul  of 
man,  imtil  the  word  descends  like  rain  upon  it, 
and  it  is  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven  !  But 
when  a  few  drops  have  entered  and  made  it 
supple,  what  a  rich  harvest  of  graces  do  they  pro- 
duce. Is  the  heart  so  full  of  malice  that  the  most 
suppliant  knee  can  expect  no  pardon  ?  Is  it  as 
hard  to  be  pacified  and  calmed  as  the  roaring  sea 
when  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest  1  Is  it  a 
covetous  heart,  so  covetous  that  no  scene  of  dis- 
tress can  soften  it  into  sympathy,  and  no  object 
of  wretchedness  extort  a  penny  from  its  gripe ) 
Is  it  a  wanton  and  adulterous  hearty  which  may  as 
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soon  be  satisfied  as  the '  sea  can  be  filled  with 
gold  )  Be  it  so.  But  when  the  word  shall '  drop  on 
it  as  the  rain  and  distil  as  the  dew,  behold,  in  an 
instant  the  flint  is  tamed  into  flesh,  the  tamnltoons 
sea  is  hushed  into  a  calm,  and  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa  are  clothed  with  herbs  and  flowers^  where 
before  not  a  green  blade  was  to  be  seen  1  See  the 
mighty  change  1  It  converts  Zacohaeus,  the  hard- 
hearted publican  and  rapacious  tax-gatherer,  into 
a  restorer  of  what  he  had  ux^'usUy  gotten  and 
a  merciful  reHeyer  of  the  needy.  It  tames  the 
furious  persecuting  Saul,  and  makes  him  gentle 
as  a  lamb.  It  clothes  Ahab  with  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  It  reduces  Felix  to  such  anguish  of  mind 
that  he  trembles  like  an  aspen  leaf  It  disposes 
Peter  to  leave  his  nets,  and  makes  him  to  catch 
thousands  of  souls  at  one  draught  in  the  net  of 
the  gospel.  Behold,  the  world  is  converted  to 
the  faith,  not  by  the  magicians  of  Egypt^  but  by 
the  outcasts  of  Judea  !" 

The  last  specimen  that  I  will  give  is  fsom  his 
sermon  on  Heb.  L  9  : — 

*' Christ  took  our  nature  upon  him  that  he 
might  sympathize  with  us.  Almost  every  crea- 
ture is  tender  toward  its  own  kind,  however 
ferocious  to  others.  The  bear  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  her  whelps  without  resistance :  she  will 
tear  the  spoiler  to  pieces  if  she  can.  But  how 
great  must  be  the  jealousy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for 
his  people.  He  will  not  lose  any  of  them.  He 
has  taken  them  as  members  of  himself^  and  as 
such  watches  over  them  with  fondest  care.  How 
much  will  a  man  do  for  one  of  his  members  before 
he  suffers  it  to  be  cut  off  I  Think  not^  0  man, 
that  thou  wouldst  do  more  for  thy  members  than 
the  Son  of  God.  To  think  so  would  be  blasphemy, 
for  the  pre-eminence  in  all  things  belongs  to  him. 
Tea,  h&is  acquainted  with  all  thy  temptations^ 
because  he  was  in  all  things  tempted  as  thou  art, 
Art  thou  tempted  to  deny  Qodt  So  was  hei 
Art  thou  tempted  to  kill  thyself!  So  was  ha 
Art  thou  tempted  by  the  vanities  of  the  world  1 
So  was  he.  Art  thou  tempted  to  idolatry  ?  So 
was  he ;  yea^  even  to  worship  the  deviL  He  was 
tempted  from  the  manger  to  the  cross.  He  was 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grie£  The 
head  in  heaven  is  sympathizing  with  the.  feet  that 
were  pinched  and  pressed  on  earth,  and  says, 
*  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  % ' '' 


I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  adding  to  these 
extracts,  if  the  limits  of  a  paper  in  a  periodical 
did  not  forbid  me.  Feeble  and  unsatisfiM^tbry,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  in  the  form  of  a  translation, 
they  will  perhaps  give  my  readers  some  idea  of 
what  Rowlands  was  in  tlie  pulpit,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  working  of  his  mind.  Of  ins  manner 
and  deliv^y,  of  ioourse^  they  cannot  ^ve  the  least 
idea.  It  would*  be  easy  to  fill  pages  vritih  short, 
epigrammatio,  proverbial  sayings  cuHed  from  his 
sermons^  of  wludi  there  is  a  rich  abundance  ia 
many  passages.  But  ^ough,  perhaps,  has  been 
brought  forward  to  give  a  general  impression  of 
the  preaching  that  did  such  wonders  at  Uangeitho. 
Those  who  want  to  know  more  of  it  should  try  to 
get  hold  of  the  little  volume  of  translated  ser- 
mons from  which  my  extracts  have  been  made. 
Faintly  and  inadequately  as  it  represents  the  great 
Welsh  preacher,  it  is  still  a  volume  worth  havings 
and  one  that  ought  to  be  better  known  than  it  is. 
Scores  of  books  are  reprinted  in  the  present  day 
which  are  not  half  so  valuable  as  Rowlands'  eight 
sermons. 

The  inner  life  and  private  character  of  the  great 
Welsh  preacher  would  form  a  deeply  interesting 
sulgect,  no  doubt,  li  we  knew  more  about  them. 
But  the  utter  absence  of  all  materials  except  a 
few  scattered  anecdotes  leaves  us  very  much  in 
the  dark.  Unless  the  memoirs  of  great  men  are 
written  by  rebitives,  neighbours,  or  contempor- 
aries, it  stands  to  reason  that  we  hear  little  of 
anything  but  their  public  conduct  and  doings. 
This  applies  eminently  to  Daniel  Rowlands.  He 
had  no  Bosw^  near  him  to  chronicle  the  details 
.of  his  long  and  laborious  life,  and  to  present  him 
to  us  as  he  appeared  at  home.  The  consequence 
is,  that  a  vast  quantity  of  intoesting  matter, 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  would  like  to  know, 
lies  buried  with  him  in  his  grave. 

One  thing  at  any  rate,  is  very  certain.  His 
private  life  was  as  holy,  blameless,  and  consistent, 
as  the  life  of  a  Christian  can  be.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  Quarterly  ^«vwt»  contained  an  article 
insinuating  that  he  was  addicted  to  drunkenness^ 
which  called  forth  an  indignant  and  complete 're- 
futation from  many  competent  witnesses  in  South 
Wales,  and  specially  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Llangeitho.  That  such  charges  should  be  made 
against  good  men  need  never  surprise  us.  Slander 
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and  lying  are  the  devil'ift  f«voaxite  weapons  when 
he  wania  to  injnie  the  mightiest  asaaiknis  of  his 
IdBgdoBu  Bmyaa,  Whitefidd,  and  Wesley  had 
to  dnnk  of  the  same  bitter  cap  as  Bowlands. 
But  that  the  charge  against  Rowlands  was  a  mere 
groundless  malicioas  fslsehood,  was  ahondontiy 
prored  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  vicar  of  Aberdsce, 
in  a  rq^ly  to'the  article  of  the  Quarterly  Retfi^, 
panted  at  CSardi£  We  need  not  be  reminded,  if 
wa  read  onr  Bibles,  who  it  was  of  whom  the  wicked 
Jews  said:  "Behdd  a  man  gittttonoos,  and  a 
winebibber,  a  friend  6f  pnblicans  and  sinners " 
(Matt  zi.  19).  If  the  children  of  this  world  can- 
not prevent  the  gospel  being  preached,  they  tiy 
to  Uacken  the  character  of  the  preacher.  What 
suth  the  Scripture  1  "  The  disciple  is  not  above 
his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  lord*  It  is 
eoongh  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master, 
aod  the  savant  as  his  lord.  If  they  have  called 
the  Master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much 
more  shall  they  call  them  of  his  household?" 
<Matt  x  24,  25). 

The  only  light  that  we  can  throw  on  the 
character  and  private  habits  of  Bowlands  is 
den?ed  from  the  few  anecdotes  which  still  sur- 
^^e  about  him.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  my 
aocooBt  of  him  by  presenting  them  to  my  readers 
without  note  or  comment. 

One  leading  feature  in  Rowland^s  character  was 
Ms  kumiliiy.  Like  every  eminent  servant  of 
Qod,  of  whom  much  lis  known,  he  had  a  deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  weakness, 
aad  eormption,  and  his  Qpnstant  need  of  God's 
graca  On  seeing  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
coming  to  hear  him,  he  would  frequently  exclaim : 
**  0  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  and  help 
me,  a  poor  worm,  sinful  dust  and  ashes  !  " — ^When 
a  hftfikslider  was  pointed  out  to  hJm,  who  had 
once  been  one  of  his  followers,  he  said :  *'  It  ia  to 
be  feared  indeed  that  he  is  one  of  my  disciples ; 
for  had  he  been  one  of  my  Lord's  disciples,  he 
would  not  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  sin  and 
rebellion."  He  often  used  to  say,  during  his. 
latter  days,  that  there  were  four  lessons  which 
be  had  laboured  to  learn  throughout  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  religious  life,  and  yet  that  he  was 
but  a  dull  scholar  even  in  his  old  sge.  These 
lessons  were  the  following — (1.)  To  repent  with- 
out despairing;   (2.)  To  believe  without  being 


presumptuous;  (3«)*To  rejoice  withdut  falling 
intolevii^;  (4)  To  be  angry  without  sinning. 
Ha  used  also  often  to  say,  that  a  self^*^teous 
legal  spirit  in  man  was  like  hii^  shirt,  a  garment 
which  he  |>ut8  on  first,  and  puts  off  last 

A  habit  of  praying  miieh  was  another  leading 
characteristic  oi  Bow]abd&  It  is  said  that  he 
used  often  to  gb  to  the  top  of  Aeron  Hills,  and 
there  pour  out  his  heart  before  Qod  in  the  most 
tender  and  earnest  manner  for  the  salvation  of 
the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  country  ^hich 
lay  around  him.  '*  He  lived,"  says  Morgan,  *'  in 
the  Sforit  of  prayer,  and  hence  his  extraordinary 
success.  On  one  occasion  having  engaged  U> 
preach  at  a  certain  church  which  stood  on  aa 
eminence^  he  had  to  crt>ss  a  valley  in  sight  of  the 
people,  who  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  church- 
yard. They  saw  him  descend  into  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  but  then  lost  sight  of  him  fbr 
some  tima  At  last;  as  he  did  not  come  up  by 
the  time  they  expected,  and  service-time  had 
arrived,  some  of  them  went  down  the  hill  in 
search  of  him.  They  discovered  him,  at  lengthy 
on  his  knees  in  a  retired '  spot  a  little  out  of  the 
road.  He  got  up  when  he  saw  them,  and  went 
with  them,  expressing  sorrow  for  the  delay;  but 
he  added, '  I  had  a  delightful  opportunity  below.' 
The  sermon  which  foUowed  was  most  extra- 
ordinary in  power  and  effect" 

Diligence  was  another  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  character  of  Rowlands.  He  was  continually 
improving  his  mind  by  reading,  meditation,  and 
study.  He  used  to  be  up  and  reading  as  early 
as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  he  took 
immense  pains  in  the  preparation  of  his  sermons. 
Morgan  sisys,  "Every  part  of  God's  word,  at 
length,  became  quite  familiar  to  him.  He  could 
tell  chapter  and  verse  of  any  text  or  passage  of 
Scripture  that  was  mentioned  to  him.  Indeed^ 
the  yord  of  God  dwelt  richly  in  hini.  He  had^ 
moreover,  a  most  retentive  memory,  and  when 
preaching,  could  repeat  the  texts  referred  to,  off- 
hand, most  easily  and  appropriately." 

Self-denial  was  another  leading  feature  of  Row^ 
lauds'  character.  He  was  all  his  life  a  very  poor 
man;  but  he  was  always  a  contented  one,  and 
lived  in  the  simplest  way.  Twice  be  refused  the 
offer  of  good  livings — one  in  North  WaleSj  and 
the  other  in  South  Wales — and  preferred  to  re- 
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main  a  dependent  curate  with  bis  flock  at  Llan- 
geitho.  The  offer  in  one  case  came  from  tbe  ex- 
cellent John  Thornton.  When  he  heard  that 
Bowlands  had  refused  it,  and  ascertained  his  rea- 
sons, he  wrote  to  his  son,  saying,  "  I  had  a  high 
opinion  of  your  father  before,  but  now  I  have  a 
still  higher  opinion  of  him,  though  he  declines 
my  offer.  The  reasons  he  assigns  are  highly 
creditable  to  him.  It  is  not  an  usual  thing  with 
me  to  allow  other  people  to  go  to  my  pocket ;  but 
tell  your  father  that  he  is  fully  welcome  to  do  so 
whenever  he  pleases."  The  residence  of  the  great 
Welsh  evangelist  throughout  life  ^as  nothing 
but  a  small  cottage  possessing  no  great  accom- 
modation. His  journeys,  when  he  went  about 
preaching,  were  made  on  horseback,  until  at  last 
a  small  carriage  was  left  him  as  a  legacy  in  his 
old  age.  He  was  content^  when  journeying  in  his 
Master's  service,  with  very  poor  fare  and  very  in- 
different lodgings.  He  says  himself,  "  We  used  to 
travel  over  hills  and  mountains,  on  our  little  nags, 
without  an3rthing  to  eat  but  the  bread  and  cheese 
we  carried  in  our  pockets,  and  without  anything 
to  drink  but  water  from  the  springs.  If  we  had 
a  little  buttermilk  in  some  cottages  we  thought  it  a 
great  thing.  But  now  men  must  have  tea,  and 
some,  too,  must  have  brandy  1"  Never  did  man 
seem  so  thoroughly  to  realize  the  primitive  and 
apostolic  rule  of  life — "Having  food  and  rai- 
ment, let  us  be  therewith  content." 

Courage  was  another  prominent  feature  in  Row- 
lands' character.  He  was  often  fiercely  persecuted 
when  he  went  about  preaching,  and  even  his  life  was 
sometimes  in  danger.  Once, when  he  was  preaching 
at  Aberystwith,  a  man  swore  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner that  he  would  shoot  him  immediately.  He 
aimed  his  gun,  and  puUed  the  trigger,  but  it 
would  not  go  off. — On  another  occasion  his  ene- 
mies actually  placed  gunpowder  under  the  place 
where  he  was  about  to  stand  when  preaching,  and 
laid  a  train  to  a  distant  point,  so  that  at  a  given 
time  they  might  apply  a  match,  and  blow  up  the 
preacher  and  congregation.  However,  before  the 
time  arrived,  a  good  man  providentially  discovered 
the  whole  plot,  and  brought  it  to  nothing— On 
other  occasions  riotous  mobs  were  assembled, 
stones  were  thrown,  drums  beaten,  and  every 
effort  made  to  prevent  the  sermon  being  heard. 
None  of  these  thmga  ever  seems  to  have  deterred 


Rowlands  for  a  moment.  As  long  as  he  had 
strength  to  work  he  went  on  with  lus  Master's 
business,  unmoved  by  opposition  and  persecution, 
like  Colonel  Gardiner,  he  "  feared  God,  and  beside 
him  he  feared  nothing."  He  had  given  himself 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  from 
this  work  he  allowed  neither  clergy  nor  laity, 
bishops  nor  gentry,  rich  or  poor,  to  keep  him  back. 

Fervent  and  deep  feeling  was  the  last  charac- 
teristic which  I  mark  in  Rowlands.  He  never 
did  anything  by  halves.  Whether  pleaching  or 
praying,  whether  in  church  or  in  the  open  air,  he 
seems  to  have  done  all  he  did  with  heart  and 
soulf  and  mind  and  strength.  "  He  possessed  as 
much  animal  spirits,"  says  one  witness^  ''as  were 
sufficient  for  half  a  doasen  men."  This  eneigy  seems 
to  have  had  an  inspiring  effect  about  it,  and  to 
have  swept  everything  before  it  like  a  fire.  One 
who  went  to  hear  him  every  month  from  Car- 
narvonshire, gives  a  striking  account  of  his  sin- 
gular fervour  when  Rowlands  was  preaching  on 
John  iiL  16.  He  says,  "He  dwelt  with  such 
overwhelming  extraordinary  thoughts  on  the  love 
of  Qod  and  the  vastness  of  his  gift  to  man,  that  I 
was  swallowed  up  in  amazement  I  did  not 
know  that  my  feet  wen|  on  the  ground ;  yea,  I 
had  no  idea  where  I  was,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
heaven.  But  presently  he  cried  out  with  a  most 
powerful  voice,  '  Praised  be  Qod  for  keeping  the 
Jews  in  ignorance  respecting  the  greatness  of  the 
Person  in  their  hands.  Had  they  known  who 
he  was,  they  would  never  have  presumed  to  touch 
him,  much  less  to  drive  nails  through  lus  blessed 
hands  and  feet,  and  to  put  a  crown  of  thorns  on 
his  holy  head.  For  had  they  known,  they  would 
not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.' " 

I  will  wind  up  this  account  of  Rowlands  by 
mentioning  a  little  incident  which  the  famous 
Rowland  Hill  often  spoke  of  in  his  latter  days. 
He  was  attending  a  meeting  of  Methodist  x&inis- 
ters  in  Wales  in  one  of  his  visits,  when  a  man, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  got  up  from  a  comer 
of  the  room  and  addressed  the  meeting  in  the 
following  words: — "Brethren,  let  me  teQ  you 
this.  I  have  heard  Daniel  Rowlands  preach, 
and  \  heard  him  once  say.  Except  your  con- 
sciences-be cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  you 
must  all  perish  in  the  eternal  fires."  Rowlands, 
at  that  time,  had  been  dead  more  than  a  quarter 
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of  a  ceoftuiy.  Yet»  eyed  At  that  interyali  *'  though 
dend  he  spokcL"  It  is  a  faidifnl  saymg,  and 
forthy  of  all  remembrance,  that  the  miniBtiy 
fiiicii  exalts  Christ  crucified  most;  is  the  ministiy 
which  produces  most  lastiug  effecta      Never, 


perhaps,  did  any  preacher  exalt  Christ  more  than 
Eovlands  did„  and  never  did  preacher  leave  be- 
hind him  such  deep  and  abiding  marks  in  the 
isolated  eomer  of  the  world  where  he  laboured  a 
hundred  years  ago. 


THE   STILL   WATERS   07   THE   TALLET. 

BT  THE  ATTTHOa  Of  THE  *' S0H5XB£Ba-00TTA  fAMILT." 


|H£IR  Source  is  on  the  mountains, 
The  Streams  of  which  we  drink; 
But  we  must  tread  the  valleys, 
If  we  would  reach  their  brink. 
Their  Source  is  on  the  mountains, 

Higher  than  feet  can  go ; 
Yet  human  lips  but  toucti  them, 
In  the  valleys,  still  and  low. 

Beyond  the  fields  and  forests. 

Beyond  the  homes  of  men, 
Beyond  the  wild-goats*  refuge. 

Beyond  the  eagle's  ken, — 
Beyond  the  oldest  glaciers,  ^ 

Beyond  the  lofUest  snows, 
Beyond  the  farthest  summit  • 

Whoe  earliest  morning  glows, — 

Still  dimbini^,  ever  climbing, 

To  reach  the  Streams  we  leva. 
Their  music  ever  with  us. 

Their  Source  is  still  above, — 
Beyond  heav*n's  heights  of  glory, 

As  beyond  earth's  heights  of  snow; — 
Yet  can  our  lips  but  taste  them, 

In  the  valleys,  still  and  low. 


Once,  when  the  heavenly  voices 

Seemed  to  call  me  on  their  track, 
I  wondered  why  some  hindrance 

Still  drew  my  footsteps  back ; 
Some  feeble  steps  to  succour, 

Some  childish  feet  to  lead. 
Some  wandering  lambs  to  gather. 

Some  hungered  ones  to  feed ; 

Some  call  of  lowly  duty. 

With  low,  resistless  tone ; 
Some  weight  of  others'  burdens, 

Some  burden  of  my  own. 
But  now,  though  heavenly  voices 

Still  bid  my  spirit  soar, 
While  my  feet  tread  lowly  places, 

I  wonder  thus  no  more. 

Their  Source  is  on  the  mountains, 

The  Streams  of  which  we  drink ; 
But  only  in  the  valleys 

Our  lips  can  reach  their  brink. 
Our  hearts  are  on  the  mountains. 

Whither  our  feet  shall  go ; 
But  our  path  is  in  the  valleys, 

Where  the  still  waters  flow. 
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iJB^S||J?  the  early  life  of  Manuel  Matamoros 
1|C3j|  we  have  but  meagre  details.  He 
Mpyjl  was  born  at  Malaga  in  October  1834. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  ofBcer 
in  the  artillery,  who  rendered  his  country  many 
faiincnt  services,  and  rose  while  yet  youn^to 
tkc  rank  of  lieuteuant-coloneL  His  mother, 
IX>lores  Gmcia,  who  still  survives  him,  is  the 
^ghter  of  a  wealthy  proprietor  near  Malli||a. 
387  I 


Political  events  obliged  his  father  to  expatriate 
himself,  and  he  died  in  the  lund  of  his  exile  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  He  was  a  most 
rigid  Roman  Catholic,  belonging  to  the  Ultra 
party,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  Gregory  XVI., 
whom  he  often  visited,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived much  kindness. 

Matamoros  was  still  a  child  when  his  father 
died ;  but  the  strong  attachment  of  the  latter  to 
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the  Roman  datbolic  faith  had  already  made  a 
deep  impreaaion  on  his  mind.  His  education  was 
intrasted  to  a  priest,  leho  took  the  greatest  pains 
with  his  religioos  instraction;  and  he  grew  up  a 
sincere  and  zealous  adherent  of  the  Church  of 
Borne. 

His  father  having,  on  his  death-bed,  expressed 
his  wish  that  Matamoros  should  follow  a  military 
career,  his  mother  applied  to  the  Queea  to  have 
him  admitted  into  the  Military  College  of  Toleda 
The  request  was  granted,  and  he  entered  that  in- 
Btitution  as  a  cadet.  His  studies  were  prosecuted 
with  great  succ^s ;  but  the  more  his  mind  be- 
came developed,  the  more  he  disliked  the  military 
service.  His  mother,  seeing  his  great  distaste 
for  the  profession,  resolved  to  take  him  home 
to  manage  her  property,  as  6*he,  at  that  time, 
possessed  a  considerable  capital  in  houses  and 
lands. 

Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Gibraltar  for  a 
few  months,  where  a  missionary  station  had  some 
time  before  been  established,  and  there  he  was 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  The  preaching  of  M.  le  pasteur  Ruget 
led  him  to  persevering  and  earnest  consideration 
^f  the  greatest  matters ;  and  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  make  the  veil  fall  from  before  his  eyes,  en- 
nbling  him  to  see  the  errors  of  the  Church  in 
whieh  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  accept  of 
Jesus  as  his  only  Saviour,  the  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man. 

He  returned  home  enriched  with  -these  spiritual 
treasures,  and  filled  with  the  desire  io  make  known 
freely  to  his  cquntrymen  tbat  which  he  had  freely 
received. 

But  during  his  absence  at  Gibraltar  the  order 
had  come  for  him  to  serve  with  the  army.  Tbis 
was  a  great  disappointment,  as  it  overturned  all 
his  newly  formed  plans.  His  mother  was  anxious 
to  buy  him  off;  but  this  he  would  not  allow  her 
to  do,  as  just  about  this  time  she  had  suffered 
great  losses,  and  had  been  obliged  to  sell  a  con- 
siderable part  of  hep  property,  owing  to  the  wreck 
of  a  vessel  which  was  not  insured ;  and  the  only 
way  in  winch  tiie  necessary  money  could  be 
raised  was  by  nwrtgaging  her  remaining  lands. 

Matamoros  joined  his  regiment,  and  went  with 
it  to  Seville,  where  he  met  with  several  Christian 
brethren,  who  had  4)een  converted  at  Gibraltar 


about  the  same  time  as 'himself.  He  entered 
warmly  into  all  their  plans  for  propagating  the 
truth. 

There  was,  however,  in  his  company  a  very 
intelligent  young  man,  who  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  was  a  conscientious  Roman 
Catholia    To  him  Matamoros  spoke  of  Jesus  and 
of  his  salvation,  and  hia  words  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  his  hearer,  who  seemed 
to  accept  the  truth  with  great  joy.     Matamoros 
gave  him  a  New  Testament,  and  a  tract  entitled 
*' Andrew  Dunn,^  and  the  youth   hastened  to 
make  known  the  glad  tidings  to  those  around 
him.     His  happiness  appeared  to  increase  as  be 
learned  more  of  Je^us ;  and  his  filial  love  seem- 
ingly making  him  desirous  that  his  mother  should 
'  participate  in  his  newly  found  joy,  he  sent  her 
the  little   tract   "  Andrew   Dunn.'*      The  poor 
mother,  having  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
pamphlet,  went  straight  with  it  to  her  father 
confessor.    The  priest  threatened  her  with  eternal 
punishment  if  she  did  not  tell  him  who  had  sent 
it  to  her.    He  then  burned  the  tract,  and  directed 
her  to  command  her  son  immediately  to  retract 
She  accordingly  wrote  to  him  forthwith,  that  he 
must  no  longer*  consider  her  as  his  mother,  and 
that  she  would  curse  him,  though  her  son,  unless 
he  should  instantly  confess  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  regiment  and  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

No  sooner  did  the  lad  receive  this  letter  than 
his  conduct  completely  changed  towards  his 
former  friend.  He  confessed,  and  in  confessing 
pronounced  the  name  of  Manuel  Matamoros, 
Immediately  the  chaplain  gave  information  against 
Matamoros  to  his  superior  oflScers,  requesting  his 
dismissal  from  the  service,  and  that  his  epaulets 
should  be  torn  from  him  in  presence  of  the  whole 
Eegim«nt.  He  seemed  to  think  no  indignity  too 
great  to  be  heaped  on  such  an  offender ;  and  having 
sent  for  him  to  his  house,  insulted  him,  cursed 
him,  and  threatened  and  abused  him  in  every 
way. 

The  officers  did  not  quite  second  the  views  of 
the  enraged  chaplain.  The  colonel  loved  Mata- 
moros as  a  son,  for  he  had  been  his  father's 
friend;  he  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of  his 
uncle,  now  a  brigadier- general  in  the  Spanish 
artillery.    He  spoke  to  him  with  much  kindn^-ss, 
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bot  told  him,  that  as  he  had  been  guilty  of 
preaching  in  nniform  to  the  peasantry,  nothing 
ooold  saTe  him  from  disgrace  ;  therefore  he  coun- 
selled him,  not  as  a  commander,  but  as  a  father, 
to  leave  the  annj  immediately,  otherwise  he  cer- 
Uinly  wonld  end  his  days  in  a  prison. 

Matamoros  wrote  to  his  mother  a  detailed 
account  of  all  that  had  happened ;  and  she,  with 
some  little  difficulty,  found  herself  able  to  raise 
the  sum  necessary  for  buying  him  off,  so  that  he 
was  once  more  free. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to 
f.'UQd  the  Protestant  Church  at  Malaga,  and  to 
iirgani^e  a  general  committee  for  directing  the 
Evangelical  Propaganda.  The  Lord  blessed  his 
eforts  abundantly.  Thence  he  went  to  Granada, 
to  Seville^  journeying  through  Catalonia,  every- 
where endeavouring  to  establish  missionary 
stations. 

His  noble  and  courageous  mother,  who  shared 
his  faith,  and  whose  eyes  had  been  opened  to  the 
mors  of  the  Cburch  of  Rome  about  the  same 
time  as  her  son's,  now  determined  to  sell  her 
wmaiuing  property  and  join  Matamoros  at  Bar- 
eekia,  where  he  intended  for  some  time  to  pro- 
secute the  work  of  evangelization. 

OatheSth  October  1860,  whilst  presiding  at 
3  meetiog  in  the  house  of  Alhama,  one  of  bis 
ietters  iras  intercepted — an  important  letter,  in 
which  he  had  given  his  address  at  Barcelona.  A 
telegraphic  message  was  despatched  to  seize  his 
per>0Q  and  seal  ap  all  his  papers. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  eight  days,  he  was 
<^ed  to  appear  before  the  judge.  After  having 
asked  several  questions,  the  judge  put  one  which 
*«give  in  his  own  words  : — 

Q^s.  Is  it  true  that  you  belong  to  the  Apos- 
t"iic  Koman  Catholic  religion  ?  or,  if  this  is  not 
*U  case,  you  are  desired  openly  to  declare  what 
^  the  religion  which  you  profess. 

Am.  My  religion  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ; 
iije  only  rule  of  my  faith  is  the  Word  of  God,  in 
"thcr  words,  the  Holy  Bible.  My  convictions  are 
fuimded  upon  nothing  else,  more  or  less,  seeing 
that  I  am  exhorted  to  this  by  the  last  words  of 
t^e  Apocalypse,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles  in  their  Epistles.  And  I  do  not  believe 
^at  the  Apostolic  Boman  Catholic  Church,  is 
"^^  on  the  same  foundation,  or  is  in  accordance 


with  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  nor  yet 
that  it  puts  them  in  practice. 

The  judge  begged  him  to  retract  these  words, 
but  he  held  firm,  and  refused  to  alter  one  word  of 
what  he  had  just  written.  He  was  then  con- 
demned to  seven  years*  imprisonment ;  but  this 
sentence  was  subsequently  considered  by  the 
higher  courts  as  not  sufficiently  severe,  and  the 
term  was  changed  ficst  to  eight,  and  then  to 
eleven  years'  hard  labour,  with  loss  of  all  civil 
rights. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  deep 
sympathy  which  was  excited  throughout  Pro- 
testant Europe  by  the  details  of  the  persecutions 
to  which  Matamoros  and  the  other  prisoners  for 
the  cause  of  the .  gospel  were  subjected,  and  also 
what  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  were  made 
on  their  belialf  ^  effurts  which  were  ultimately 
crowned  with  success,  the  sentence  being  com- 
muted into  banishment.  The  names  of  the  other 
prisoners  were, — at  Malaga,  Don  Jose  Gonzam, 
Don  J.  Flores,  Don  Felipe  Saguna,  Don  Manuel 
Bazan,  Don  Antonio  Carrasco,  Don  Antonio 
Marin; — at  Seville,  Don  Manuel  Leon  and  Don 
Fernando  Bonhomen; — at  Granada,  Don  Miguel 
Trigo  and  Don  Jos^  Alhama. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  happened  to  be  in  Barce- 
lona at  the  time  when  Matamoros  was  condemned, 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and 
followed  him  to  his  dungeon.  He  writes:  ^' When 
Matamoros  was  dragged  from  Barcelona  to  Malaga, 
and  from  Malaga  to  the  prisons  of  Granada,  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door  of  his  dungeon,  and  it  was 
then  I  learned  to  admire  his  simple  piety.''  Later, 
in  Parliament,  Sir  Robert  warmly  pleaded  his 
cause  and  that  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  Describing 
the  treatment  they  received,  he  says,  *^I  have 
myself  seen  these  men  in  prison.  Their  cells 
were  not  longer  than  that  table ;  they  had  neither 
light  nor  table ; — everything  was  dtenied  them." 

More  than  once  Matamoros  declares,  "We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics;  we  are  entirely  stran- 
gers to  all  political  movements;  our  work  is 
simply  the  holy  work  of  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Christ."  The  Jesuits,  however,  circulated  the 
report  thAt  the  insurrection  of  Loja,  which  took 
place  in  July  1861,  was  caused  by  the  Protes- 
tants ;  and  it  was  this  which  led  to  the  prisoners 
being  treated  with  such  unhe&rd-of  cruelty.    The 
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ghostly  fkthers  even  eucceeded  in  getting  a 
wretched  criminal  (promising  him  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  exemption  from  the  jnst  punishment 
of  his  crimes)  to  confirm  this  false  accusation; 
upon  which  these  innocent  men  were  dragged  out 
of  their  cells  and  shut  up  in  the  most  miserable 
dungeons  of  the  prisons  of  Qranada.  Later  we 
are  told  that  this  poor  traitor,  like  the  great 
model  of  all  such,  repented  of  the  evil  he  had 
done;  and  having  confessed  the  utter  folseness  of 
the.  witness  he  had  borne,  he  went  away  and  tried 
to  commit  suicide, 

Of  his  sufferings  at  this  time  Matamoros  thus 
writes :  "We  aro  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
My  bodily  strength  gives  way,  and  they  tell  me 
the  thread  of  my  life  will  soon  be  cut  asunder. 
The  damp  vapours  of  the  prison  aro  killing  me ; 
but  each  step  which  brings  me  nearer  to  the 
tomb,  serves  only  to  strengthen  my  faith."  By 
degrees,  probably  in  consequence  of  steps  taken 
in  high  quarters,  and  when  it  had  been  fiilly 
proved  thaft  they  had  no  connection  with  any 
political  intrigues,  the  condition  of  the  prisoners 
was  considerably  ameliorated.  Matamoros  was 
allowed  to  keep  up  an  extensive  correspondence, 
to  enjoy  the  visits  of  friends,  and  more  especially 
the  privilege  was  conceded  to  him  of  seeing  and 
speaking  to  his  dearly  loved  mother. 

In  a  small  pamphlet,  "La  Puissance  de  la  Foi,** 
we  have  many  most  interesting  letters  written  by 
Matamoros  from  the  Prison  del  Audiencia,  Qran- 
ada. From  these  we  shall  now  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts, showing  how  wonderfully  the  promise, 
"Thou  shalt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,"  was  fulfilled  in  the  case 
of  this  faithful  servant  of  Christ. 

To  dr.  Capadose  of  the  Hague,  10th  October 
1861,  he  writes  : — 

"  Do  not  think,  dear  brother,  that  I  am  ashamed  of 
this  prison.  No,  a  thousand  times  no.  I  live  peaceably 
here.  I  suffer  many  discomforts,  but  through  the  grace 
of  Qod  I  am  quite  happy,  and  my  soul  rejoices  in  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will.  When  I  open  the  word  of 
life,  my  heart  feels  restored  and  comforted.  I  see  there 
all  that  we  owe  to  our  heavenly  Father,  and  realize  that 
my  prison,  my  sufferings  aro  to  me  an  inestimable 
honour :  fur  it  is  granted  to  us,  not  only  to  believe  in 
Christ,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake  (PhiL  l  29),  and 
we  learn  thus  to  be  always  joyous,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  cruertreatment  •  •  • 


"  I  hope,  in  the  humble  place  which  I  occupy,  whether 
as  a  prisoner  or  free,  to  remain  irreproachable^  To 
preach  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  this  nation  must 
always  be  a  thoroy  path.  Hitherto  I  have  despised 
danger,  and  I  trust  to  continue  to  do  so.  We  have,  in 
Qod's  word,  many  and  great  examples  of  self-denial  and 
perseverance,  and  I  will  endeavour  with  resolute  cour- 
sge  to  follow  in  their  steps,  and  to  work,  however  little 
it  may  be,  at  the  extension  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  so  long  as  the  Almighty  leaves  me  the 
use  of  my  faculties." 

Twice  the  police  when  visiting  his  cell  carried 
off  the  Bible  which  friends  had  given  him  ;  but 
the  third  one  he  was  able  to  keep,  and  the  con- 
stant study  of  its  precious  truths  was  his  greatest 
solace  and  comfort. 

To  Mr.  Schwartz  at  Amsterdam  he  writes,  7tU 
April  1862  :— 

"  Dearly  beloved  in  Christ, — My  enemies  destine  ray 
poor  miserable  body  to  the  sad  dwelling  of  those  con- 
demned to  hard  labour,  because  I  have  committed  the 
crime  of  refusing  to  deny  my  Christian  fsith.  I  go  to 
share  the  dwelling  of  the  malefactor,  the  fitttricide, 
without  any  privilege  or  any  difference  to  distinguish 
me  from  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  such  Crimea.  I 
lose  all  civil  rights ;  a  chsin  will  be  my  constant  com- 
panion and  the  silent  witness  of  my  sufferings;  the 
stick  with  which  the  inspector  of  prisons  threatens  the 
criminals,  will  be  the  only  law  to  force  me  to  obedience. 
I  shall  receive  no  more  the  oounselB  of  my  beloved 
mother ;  her  words,  so  Aill  of  tendemeus  and  love,  shall 
no  longer  sound  in  my  ears ;  I  shall  never  see  her 
during  all  these  long  years  of  imprisonment.  At  the 
same  time,  dear  friend,  I  am  not  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought  of  what  my  enemies  are  preparing  for  me ;  for 
I  can  assure  you,  with  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  that 
I  enjoy  the  most  perfect  peace.  My  greatest  sufferings, 
the  gloomiest  prospect  of  what  awaits  me^  only  increases 
my  happiness  in  Christ— that  he  should  grant  me  to  be 
able  to  suffer  for  his  great  name  (1  Peter  iv.  12—19). 
If  my  sufferings  should  end  in  death,  I  would  be  doubly 
happy,  ten  times  liappier,  because  I  die  in  Christ  and 
for  Christ  He  will  give  me  the  crown  of  life  (Roni« 
viiL  16,  17;  Rev.  iL  10).  My  health  is  bad,  very  bad; 
my  bodily  strength  diminishes  day  by  day ;  but,  dear 
brother,  the  strength  of  the  soul  increases. 

"  I  look  up  to  the  Saviour  with  certain  confidence  ;  I 
lift  up  my  soul  to  him.  I  live,  and  I  live  happy,  more 
happily  than  ever ;  and  I  feel  richer  than  ever  in  my 
humble  prison,  with  all  its  misexy,  its  dsrkness,  and  its 
horrors.  I  would  not  exchange  them  for  gold,  not  for 
all  the  magnificence  of  the  Vatican,  nor  for  its  accumu- 
lated treasures  and  its  worldly  happiness.  I,  who  am 
poor,  tormented,  persecuted,  a  martyr,  my  enemies 
leading  me  to  death,  I  rejoice  in  my  affliction :  my  joy 
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s  ineipnaibly  sweet,  my  hope  is  firm  and  sore ;  for 

tiris  hspj^esSy  this  joy,  this  hope  is  in  Christ,  the  ever- 

Uvi&g  exsmple  to  all  those  whom  he  has  saved  for  his 

9wn  name's  sake. 

"When  I  think  of  the  love  which  he  has  shown  me, 

it  recalls  to  me  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  First 

^MBUe  to  the  Corinthians  (zv.  66-57) ;  and  I  hope 

to  repeat  them  if  a  prematare  death  should  be  the  dose 

of  my  present  sufferings.    I  sing  like  Paul  and  Silas, 

pnising  God,  the  Father  of  all  mercy,  who  in  this  time 

cf  trial  grants  me  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  all  my 

salvation  (Acts  zvi  26)." 

April  1862.     To  Dr.  Capadoee  he  writes  :— 

"  f  es,  my  brother,  I  understand  the  fearful  future 

mr  enemies  are  preparing  for  me.    I  see  that  they  wish 

to  give  me  as  a  heritage  grief,  chains,  and  perpettial 

rsprisonment     I  perceive  that  they  desire  to  shake 

entirely  my  feeUe  health,  and  to  see  me  die  in  irons, 

drawing  my  last  breath  in  a  dark  comer  of  my  dungeon 

in  faumifiation  and  pain.    But,  my  dear  brother,  they 

mtstake  greatly  in  thinking  to  cause  me  grief  and 

ssgoish  by  so  doing.     No,  no;   I  am  happy  in  the 

nudst  of  my  affliction,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  Saviour.    I 

letr  no  peiaecation,  whatever  it  may  be.    Complaints 

avt  change  into  joy,  as  the  fruit  of  a  believing  heart, 

at  the  tiieoght  of  being  a  prisoner  for  the  blessed  sake 

oC  Jean.   Oh,  my  dear  brother,  my  joy  is  great  when  I 

think  that  I  belong,  not  only  to  those  who  believe  in 

J<sis,\nt  also  to  those  who  are  called  to  suffer  for  him! 

Tniy  the  jey  of  my  soul  sometimes  quite  overcomes 

me,  tod  my  nfferings  become  my  sweetest  enjoyment 

T21U9  do  Mt  distress  yourself  about  my  future  here 

^W.   Thst  future  is  neither  sad  nor  appalling;  on 

ihe  emtraiy,  it  is  surrounded  with  the  joys  of  the 

t(^^   Let  this  future  come ;  I  await  it  with  calm* 

Be»;  Ihope  even  with  rejoicing.    Christ  is  indeed  my 

life,  and  to  die  for  him  will  be  indeed  gain.    I  repeat 

H,  I  fe«r  nothing ;  all  my  confidence  is  in  Qod ;  death 

vill  give  me  a  crown  of  glory,  and  instead  of  dreading 

it,  I  long  for  it    Oh,  let  it  come !   let  it  come,  this 

death !    What  is  death  and  a  dungeon  to  compare  with 

the  thonght  of  living  on  high  for  ever  with  Christ ! 

**  Jesos,  the  Holy  One,  died  on  the  cross,  and  at  his 
•iJe  were  two  malefactors,  bearing  the  due  punishment 
of  their  crimes.  Jesus  died  between  two  murderers ; 
ht  died  crowned  with  thorns,  his  body  covered  with 
rounds  The  mob  spat  on  him;  they  mocked  and  in- 
^ilted  him.  Jesus  asked  water,  and  they  gave  vinegar 
mingled  with  gall.  Jesus  was  holy  and  just,  pure  and 
^esa.  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  yet  he  was  reckoned  among  the  trans- 
gmson.  WeU,  my  brother,  why  should  I  be  astonished  ? 
Have  I  not  rather  cause  to  rejoice  ?  and  if  it  is  per^ 
niitted  to  roe  to  share  in  his  sufferings,  surely  my  song 
?h.>ald  be  one  of  joy." 

The  21st  April  1862  was  fixed  as  a  day  of 


prayer  on  behalf  of  Matamoros  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers  in  Spain,  by  the  Christians  of  England, 
France,  Qermany,  and  Holland.  On  hearing  of 
this,  he  thua  writes  : — 

"  With  what  joy  I  received  your  letter  of  the  2.'>th 
April,  in  which  yoii  tell  me  of  the  meeting  for  prayer  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners  in  Spain !  It  seems  td  me  that 
my  heart  leaps  for  joy,  and  trembles  with  emotion  at 
the  thought  of  so  many  true  Christians  being  united 
together  in  prayer  for  us.  Words  fail  me  to  express  my 
inward  happiness,  or  to  tell  the  greatness  of  my  joy. 
Let  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus  be  blessed,  a  thousand 
times  blessed !  When  I  kneel  before  the  Lord  Almighty, 
instead  of  speaking  to  him,  I  shed  tears  of  the  deepest 
gratitude,  and  remain  trembling  before  our  heavenly 
Father,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much.  Oh,  my  GkKl,  permit 
me  to  die  for  the  love  of  thy  only  Son  Jesus  \ 
*  *  ♦  * 

"  I  have  been  .spitting  blood  again.  My  life  fades 
away,  but  my  fiuth  increases.  I  feel  every  day  happier, 
as  every  day  I  advance  towards  the  end." 

We  conclude  these  extracts  with  one  from  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Capadoae,  written  by  Matamoros' 
mother,  26tb  June  1862  :—     . 

"  It  is  now  two  years  since  my  well-beloved  son  was 
cast  into  prison  for  the  one  crime  of  being  a  Christian, 
two  long  years  of  suffering  for  his  poor  mother ;  but  the 
sweet  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  infinitely 
more  than  compensated  for  that  I  see  him  follow  the 
thorny  road  prepared  for  him  by  the  enemies  of  Jesus; 
I  see  him  firm  and  steadfast  in  the  faith,  aspiring  with 
holy  joy  to  the  crown  of  life;  and,  forgetting  his  suffer- 
ings, I  rejoice  with  him,  and,  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  this  bitter  cup  becomes,  in  Chnst,  the 
s^^eetest  nectar.  If  I  saw  hini  feeble,  if  I  saw  his  faith 
wavering,  then,  oh,  then,  my  poor  mother's  heart  would 
give  way,  not  through  dread  of  his  not  recovering  his 
liberty,  but  through  fear  of  his  own  salvation.  Oh,  my 
GK)d,  for  Jesus'  sake  keep  him  firm,  give  him  much  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit ! " 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  it  was  proposed  that 
Dr.  Gipadose,  whose  labours  had  been  moft  in- 
defatigable on  behalf  of  Matamoros  and  the  other 
Spanish  prisoners,  should  be  sent)  accompanied 
by  other  two  Christian  brethren,  a.s  a  deputation 
from  Holland  to  visit  these  poor  sufiforers,  and  to 
comfort  and  strengthen  them  in  their  time  of 
trial  In  the  *' Souvenirs  d'Espagne,"  a  small 
pamphlet  which  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  these  oppressed  Christiana,  Dr.  Capa- 
dose  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 
journey  through  Spain.    After  visiting  and  cheer- 
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ing  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  at  Malaga  he 
went  on  to  Qnwada. 

Having  described  the  touching  meeting  between 
himself  and  Matamoros,  and  his  mother,  Dolores 
Gracia,  whom  he  found  awaiting  his  arrival,  he 
thus  writes : — 

*'  Matamoros  is  about  twenty-seven  years  old ;  his 
figure  tall  and  slight,  his  movements  full  of  vivacity. 
He  is  vexy  thin,  and  suffers  much  fW>m  pain  in  the  chest 
and  side.  His  face  is  pale.  AH  his  appearance  shows 
a  character  of  great  decision.  Deep  seriousness .  is 
mixed  with  happiness  in  his  expression,  and  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  peace  of  bis  soul.  He  speaks  very  quickly. 
The  tone  of  his  voice  shows  that  he  has  suffered  much. 
He  is  a  true  Spaniard,  from  whom  long  captivity  has 
taken  nothing  of  his  natural  dignity.  His  bands  are 
very  emaciated,  and  while  I  talked  with  him  I  held  them 
constantly  in  mine  to  warm  them,  for  they  were  always 
cold  as  ice. 

''His  prison  is  a  good-sized  square  room,  with  a  stone 
floor,  the  windows  barred  with  iron  stanchions.  When 
I  say  windows,  I  mean  only  narrow  openings  through  a 
wall  of  enormous  thickness,  for  there  was  no  glass.  The 
outer  air  entered  freely;  and  at  night,  when  cold  or 
stormy,  Matamoros  suffered  much  discomfort  in  conse- 
quence. The  walls  are  white  and  bare.  Some  photo- 
graphs of  friends  ornament  his  table ;  which,  with  a 
bed,  is  the  whole  furniture  of  the  apartment ....  Such 
is  the  place  where  our  dear  friend  has  passed  thirty-four 
months.  Often  has  he  written  to  me '  l^p  toyfdix^ 
('  I  am  happy*).  The  expression  of  his  countenance,  his 
whole  being,  amply  attests  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

« I  gazed  at  him  sometimes  in  silence,  and  the  words 
of  St  John  came  into  my  mind :  '  That  which  was  from 
the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life.'  The  brother 
faded  from  my  eyes,  aud  I  saw  only  the  faithful  Saviour 
whom  I  worshipped.  Moses  and  Elias  must  disappear 
in  the  cloud,  while  he  alone  remains  before  our  eyes,'* 

Trigo  and  Alhama,  who  were  in  the  same 
prison,  were  allowed  to  be  present,  with  some 
menlbers  of  their  families,  during  the  interviews 
of  Dr.  Capadose  with  Matamoros.  From  the 
19  th  to  the  :21st  April  Dr.  Capadose  was  per- 
mitted to  spend  two  hours  each  day  in  the  prison. 
These  never-to-be-forgotten  hours  were  levoted 
to  prayer  and  the  study  of  God's  word,  particu- 
larly the  8th  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  to  which  Matamoros  attached  many 
precious  recollections.  Words  of  strengthenings 
of  consolation,  of  encouragement,  were  then  ad- 
dressed to  these  sufferers;  and  the  eternal  frdth- 


fuiness  of  Him  who  hath  promised  that  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  those  that  love 
Him,  was  manifestly  realised  by  this  little  group 
of  Christians. 

Before  setting  off  for  Madrid,  to  meet  the  rest 
of  the  deputation.  Dr.  Capadose  desired  much  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  commemorating  the  dying 
love  of  Jesus  with  these  brethren.  He  thus  de- 
scribes this  touching  scene : — 

"  After  earnest  prayer  in  preparation  for  this  solemn 
act,  we  assembled  together  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
prison—MatamoroB,  his  mother,  his  step-father,  Al- 
hama, Trigo  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  yooog 
man  who  acted  as  interpreter.  We  all  felt  much  the 
solemnity  of  the  moment  Matamoros  wished  that  I 
should  distribute  the  elements,  as  being  the  oldest,  Sad 
as  having  confessed  Christ  for  the  longest  time ;  but  I 
refused,  for  I  felt  deeply  my  inferiority  in  the  midst  of 
these  martyrs.  I  only  read  the  sacramental  words;  then 
Matamoros,  after  a  short  prayer,  broke  and  duBtributed 
the  bread  and  wine  in  all  simplicity.  We  received  these 
tokens  of  love  and  pardon  with  deep  emotion.  Whilst 
we  were  kneeling  before  the  Lord,  Matamoros  poared 
out  his  soul  in  prayer  so  fervently  and  so  full  of  grati- 
tude, that  our  feelings  quite  overcame  us.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  angels  looked  down  with  joy  on  this 
little  handful  of  faithful  ones  celebrating  in  their  drearj 
dungeon  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  It  was  truly  a 
Christian  church.  When  Matamoros  said  Amen,  I  was 
constrained,  though  with  a  stammering  tongue,  to  add 
a  short  prayer.  Then  the  hour  of  parting  struck.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  was  passing  in  these  souls.  We 
gave  each  other  a  fraternal  kiss,  and  we  held  each  other 
long  in  a  silent  embrace;  then  we  went  together  to  the 
great  gate.  When  we  were  in  the  street,  I  raised  mj 
eyes  towards  the  cell  of  our  dear  friend,  and  there  I 
saw  Matamoros  stretching  out  his  hands  through  the 
bars  with  a  gesture  of  frirewell,  or  rather  of  blessiDg. 
I  deeply  felt  then,  that  as  Qod  is  all  our  strength,  so 
also  he  must  be  all  our  desire." 

Towards  the  end  of  April  1863,  the  members 
of  the  deputation  fr^om  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
began  to  assemble  in  Madrid.  The  arrival  of 
this  deputation,  composed  of  distingoished  meu 
of  all  countries  and  denominations,  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  concerns  of  these  Christian 
prisoners,  caused  much  embarrassment  to  the 
Spanish  Government 

The  deputation  awaited  with  great  anxiety  the 
final  sentence  of  the  highest  tribunal,  and  daily 
held  meetings  for  prayer  and  supplication  to  Him 
"  who  executeth  judgment  for  the  oppressed,  who 
looseth  the  prisoners." 
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On  the  29tli  April  a  telegram  announced 
that  the  final  sentence  had  been  pronounced: 
Matamoros  and  Alhania  were  condemned  to  nine 
yetre  of  the  galieya^  Trigo  to  seven. 

Whilst  they  were  considering  how  to  set  about 
demanding  an  audience  with  the  Queen,  the 
astounding  news  reached  them  that  Hw  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  commute  the  sentence  from 
the  galleys  to  so  many  years  of  exile.        / 

The  prophet  Isaiah  says,  ^  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  before  they  call  I  will  answer,  and 
while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear;**  and 
sorely  this  promise  was  wonderfully  fulfilled  on 
this  occasion,  for  before  the  petition  was  sent  in 
to  the  Queen  the  answer  had  come,  and  whUst 
they  were  yet  speaking  in  brotherly  consultation 
the  Almighty  had  heard  and  granted  their  re- 
quest 

On  the  2l8t  May,  Dr.  Capadose  announced  by 
tikgram  the  joyful  news  to  Matamoros.  He  replied 
directly,  without  one  word  as  to  his  own  personal 
joy,"  Y  lo8  de  Malaga  % "  (''And  thoae  of  Malaga  t ") 
Soo&  his  heart  was  g^dened  by  hearing  that 
thecoauButalion  of  sentence  extended  to  all  the 

pnsoneii 
1(  aay  one  asks  why  the  Queen  of  Spain  came 

to  this  sadden  resolution,  we  believe  it  was  caused 

hj  the  moral'  impression  made  at  Madrid,  and 
particolariy  at  the  Courts  by  the  fiact  of  so  many 
v'eli-inown  gentlemen  of  different  countries 
^yjsig  espoused  the  cause  of  the  prisoners, 
ud  come  OTer  as  a  deputation  from  their  coun- 
tries, in.  order  to  help  these  oppressed  ones.  The 
Ev^aogeHcal  Alliance  was  an  unknown  power  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  she  felt  it  would  be  an  un- 
^  step  to  brave  the  opinion  of  the  whole  of 
Eoiope.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  up  the 
traditioual  pride  of  Spain,  it  was  needful  that 
the  Queen  should  grant  the  request  before  it  was 
asked,  as  if  it  were  a  simple  movement  of  royal 
mercy,  and  quite  independent  of  all  outward 
^ggestions. 

The  deputation  intended  to  demand  a  free 
ptrdoD  for  the  prisoners;-  but  had  this  been 
puted,  a  man  full  of  zeal  and  courage  like 
Matamoros  would  soon,  m  all  probability,  have 
^  again  thrown  into  prison,  and  sent  off  to 
the  galleya  Thus,  by  the  sentence  being  com- 
Qiuted  to  banishment^  the  Lord  in  his  infinite 


wisdom  secured  for  the  captives  that  greatest  of 
all  blessings — liberty. 

Writing  to  Matamoros  at  this  time.  Dr.  Capa- 
dose, after  warning  him  of  the  many  snares  and 
dangers  awaiting  him,  says : — 

''  Matamoros  a  prisoner  had  much  to  suffer  from  the 
enemies  who  persecuted  biui,  bat  Matamoros  free  will 
have  many  encounters  with*  the  great  Adversary, '  who 
goeth  about  as  a  raging  lion,  seeking  whoin  he  may 
devour.*  Your  name  is  known  everywhere.  Your  fate  • 
has  excited  the-  most  warm  sympathy  throughout  all 
countries,  not  only  among  Christians,  bat  also  in  the 
public  mind.  Oh,  what  an  open  field  for  the  great 
Snemy  to  throw  has  net,  and  to  take  you  in  his  meshes ! 
fie  assured,  my  dear  brother,  the  days  of  affliction  and 
of  captivity  are  not  the  most  full  of  danger  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Qod  who  are  still  exposed  to  the  wiles  and 
snares  of  the  Wicked  One.  Follow  the  exanaple  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  who  listened  eagerly  to  the  pressing 
exhortation  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  'Watch  and 
pray,  lest  ye  fall  into  temptation.'  ^ 

No  sooner  were  the  prison  doors  opened  than 
the  Spanish  Christians  began  agaio  the  work 
from  which  they  had  been  forcibly  taken,  profit- 
ing by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  preparing 
for  whatever  might  be  before  them  in  the  future. 
And  though  the  exiles  were  unable  themselves  to 
labour  in  their  own  land,  still,  scattered  hither 
and  thither  through  other  countries,  they  were 
the  instruments  of  much  good  in  stirring  up 
fellow-Christians  to  aid  them  in  the  great  work 

The  attitude  of  the  Christian  Churches  of 
Europe  during  these  days  of  tribulation^  the 
proofs  of  love  and  seal  shown  to  the  sufferers  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
the  many  encouragements  givea  by  the  Lord  to 
his  faithful  servants — ^all  these  things  show  un- 
doubtedly that  the  day  of  religious  liberty  for 
darkened  Spain  is  drawing  near. 

On  leaving  Spain,  the  first  object  to  which 
Matamoros  turned  his  attention  was  the  forma- 
tibn  of  a  school,  where  the  sons  of  Spanish  Pro- 
testants might  receive  a  sound  education  pre- 
paratory to  entering  college.  This  he  succeeded 
in  aoeomplishing,  and  a  school  was  opened  shortly 
at  Bayonne,  with  six  young  Spaniards  as  pupils. 

In  order  to  fit  himself  for  whatever  position 
he  might  be  called  on  afterwards  to  occupy, 
Matamoros  set  himself  earnestly  to  study  theo- 
logy ; — this  he  did,  first  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
later,  at  the  Free  Church  College  of  Lausanne. 
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The  work  in  Spain  at  this  time  received  new 
life  and  development,  and  its  activity  was  mani- 
fested in  all  directions ;  bat  the  necessity  of  se- 
crecy in  all  their  movements,  in  a  country  where 
every  attempt  at  evangelization  is  considered  a 
crime,  prevents  us  from  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  converts  to  bring  their 
countrymen  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  Several  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  one  or  two  excellent  tracts, 
have  been  carefully  distributed;  thus  the  good 
seed  is  being  scattered,  which,  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  will  yet  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred- 
fold to  his  own  glory.  , 

The  next  work  to  which  Matamoros  directed 
his  energy,  was  the  formation  of  a  school  for  the 
daughters  of  the  Spanish  Protestants,  where  they 
might  receive  an  education  such  &s  should  enable 
them  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  advance  his  cause 
in  the  several  situations  of  life  they  might  be 
called  on  to  fill  Wiiting  to  Miss  Cole  on  this 
subject,  he  says : — 

''  Bat  there  \&  one  work  of  which  I  desire  to  speak  to 
you,  and  which,  being  of  the  highest  importance,  excites 
in  my  mind  the  warmest  and  deepest  interest.  Spanish 
inannera  and  customs  are  far  from  offering  the  freedom 
in  social  intercourse  which  I  see  with  pleasure  in  other 
lands ;  and  this  added  to  other  circumstances  renders 
it  almost  impossible  to  approach  women  in  Spain,  in 
order  to  announce  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gos- 
pel. This  great  and  grand  work  can  only  be  accom- 
plished, thn»ugh  the  blessing  of  God,  by  women.  I 
believe  not  only  that  it  would  be  usefu-!,  but  that  it  is 
indispensable,  that  we  should  found  a  special  establish- 
ment, where  young  Spanish  girls  shall  receive  a  sohd 
Christian  education,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  and  where  they  shall  acquire  all  the  usual  ac- 
complishments, so  as  to  enable  them  later  to  have  free 
access  to  all  classes  of  their  countrywomen.  To  bring 
them  up,  above  all,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  initiate 
tiiem  into 'the  duties  of  Christian  charity,  by  teaching 
them  to  nurse  the  sick,  to  visit  and  help  the  poor,  to 
give  them  the  privilege  of  living  for  some  time  under 
Christian  influence,  where  spiritual  life  is  a  fact,  and 
where  faith  is  manifested  by  works  of  love  and  self- 
denial— this  would  be  a  blessed  and  imix>rtant  w9rk,.the 
precious  results  of  which  may  liave  an  incalculable  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  Spain." 

These  considerations  decided  Miss  Cole,  after 
much  thought  and  earnest  prayer,  to  undertake 
this  work  of  faith.  The  school  was  opened  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pau ;  and  already  our  hearts 


are  cheered  by  its  fruits,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
rejoice  in  the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  Father  on 
this  humble  effort  to  extend  his  kuigdom. 

But  there  were  still  many  boys  unprovided  for; 
and  Matamoros  was,  by  his  previous  success,  only 
made  more  anxious  to  procure  good  Protestant 
education  for  as  many  of  his  young  countrymen 
as  possible.  Dnring  the  winter  of  1865-6,  he 
met  with  an  American  lady  in  Paii,  who  entered 
most  warmly  into  his  views,  and,  with  great 
Christian  generosity,  put  the  necessary  sum  of 
money  for  building  a  suitable  college,  at  his  dis- 
posal; and  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  him- 
self be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  proposed  insti- 
tution. Thus  his  most  sanguine  hopes  seemed 
about  to  be  fully  realized,  and  the  preliminary 
arrangements  were  immediately  entered  into  with 
his  wonted  energy. 

But  the  Lord,  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways, 
nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts,  saw  fit  to  call 
him  home  from  these  labours,  just  as  he  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  this  great  work. 

His  health  had  always  continued  very  delicate 
since  his  imprisonment,  though  for  a  time  be 
seemed  to  regain  strength,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
by  degrees  his  constitution  would  recover  from 
the  severe  shock  it  had  sustained. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  he  left  Pau  for  Lau- 
sanne, intending  there  to  pass  the  summer,  and 
then  to  return  to  Pau  in  October,  to  enter  on  his 
new  duties. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Switzerland,  he 
complained  of  feeling  greatly  fatigued,  and  tliis 
fatigue  seemed  to  increase  from  day  to  day.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  and  the  liver  were  all  more  or  less  diseased. 
Still  no  one  thought  that  the  end  was  so  near. 
He  was  still  able  to  conduct  a  prayer-meeting 
twice  a  week,  and  to  read  and  meditate  on  the 
Word  of  God  with  the  ten  young  Spaniards  who 
were  studying  at  Lausanne. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  eleven  of  the  "boys  in- 
tended for  the  Institution  at  Pau  arrived  at  Lau- 
sanne. In  order  to  f^te  their  arrival,  the  lady, 
who  with  such  liberality  has  devoted  herself  and 
her  fortune  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  invited  all  tbe 
friends  of  Spanish  evangelization  to  spend  tbe 
evening  of  the  3rd  July  at  the  Hotel  Gibbon. 

It  was  a  most  deeply  interesfing  meeting,  o^v 
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taddened  by  the  evident  failing  strength  of  Mata- 
moros.  He  was  unable  to  address  those  as- 
Kmblfid;  bnt  he  engaged  in  prayer,  and  while 
pleading  with  Qod  for  his  beloved  country,  and 
for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  those 
yoong  men  about  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry, 
all  bodily  weakness  seemed  forgotten ;  and  those 
who  heard  that  earnest,  fervent  prayer,  will  not 
etsfly  fbiget  it  At  its  close,  he  was  so  much 
''xhausted  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire;  and  for 
most  of  those  present  it  was  the  last  time  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  face,  and  listen- 
iog  to  his  word& 

M.  Bridel  presided  at  tbis  meeting.     He  in- 

toided  shortly  to  have  visited  the  churches  in 

Spain,  and  then  to  have  come  to  Scotland  to  plead 

the  cause  of  Spanish  Protestants  among  us.    But 

in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  suddenly  the  Master 

called  fur  him  to  come  up  higher ;  and  the  Evan- 

gdkal  Churches  of  France  and  Switzerland  are 

now  mourning  the  loss  of  a  beloved  pastor  and 

fUber  in  Christ     On  this  occasion  he  read  some 

iatensting  letters  from  Spain,  from  one  of  which 

ve  giTe  an  extract.     An  evangelist  thus  writes : — 

"  AvQDg  other  meetings  of  which  I  have  told  you,  I 
^tbebafpiness  of  visiting  the  brethren  who  assemble 

rs^ilariy  at  the  farm* of ,  at  a  league  and  a^half 

frrai  town   It  was  during  the  night  of  the  29th  March. 

Tfie  oeetmg  was  composed  of  sixty  persons  of  all  ranks 

^  pnfeKions,  all  of  whom  were  animated  with  the 

fiooere  denre  of  glorifying  the  Lord,  being  convinced 

tiiat  he  ia  our  only  Saviour  and  Mediator.    The  day 

fi'llowiiig,  I  set  out  for  the  village  of  C ,  where  I 

arriTed  at  11  p.m.     L was  waiting  for  nie,  and 

accompanied  me  to  0 ,  where  145  men  of  all  classes 

Ten  assembled.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  re- 
frain from  expressing  the  great  joy  I  felt  at  finding 
mjself  in  the  midst  of  such  an  assemblage,  and  being 
I>enDitted  to  preach  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion, which  I  did  as  simply  as  I  could,  explaining  to 
tbem  some  chapters  of  the  New  Testament.  Next  day 
1  had  another  meeting  even  more  numerously  attended. 
1  distriimted  among  these  friends  a  laige  number  of 
tracta  and  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

The  parents  of  all  the  Spaniards  present  that 
evening  (upwards  of  twenty)  had  suffered  more 
or  less  for  the  truth.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to 
see  Uiese  young  men,  brcmght  into  a  land  of  light 
and  liberty,  where  they  could  worship  God  openly, 
none  daring  to  make  them  afroid,  instead  of 
fitealthfly  joining  the  hidden  midnight  meetings, 
as  th^  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  their  own 


country.  Their  presence  seemed  a  pledge  of 
the  brighter  day  about  to  dawn  on  darkened 
Spain. 

Matamoros  relates  that  the  father  of  one  of 

these  boys,  in  a  dark  cellar  in  N ,  printed 

the  New  Testament  He  worked  alone,  witli  a 
bad  wooden  printing  press  and  a  handful  of  types. 
The  work  got  on  very  slowly  ;  only  a  few  pages 
could  be  put  into  the  press  at  a  time.  Soon  de- 
prived of  sunshine,  and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  lie 
became  ill  and  began  to  spit  blood.  His  friends 
begged  him  to  desist  from  his  labours ;  but  he 
would  not  consent,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
leave  his  cellar  until  he  could  come  out  with  the 
New  Testament  printed  in  Spain  in  his  hand ; 
and  he  kept  his  word  ! 

Surely  with  such  men,  though  their  number  be 
very  small,  there  is  reason  to  look  with  confidence 
to  the  future ;  for  there  is  no  restraint  with  the 
Lord,  to  work  by  many  or  by  few ;  and  when  he 
gives  the  word,  great  shall  be  the  company  of 
them  that  publish  it 

But  to  return  to  Matamoros.  His  strength 
began  now  rapidly  to  decline,  and  on  the  11th  of 
July  the  doctors  declared  that  his  life  might  be 
brought  to  a  close  at  any  moment.  Mr.  Green, 
an  English  engineer  who  had  spent  twenty  years 
in  Spain,  and  had  often  vi.sited  Matamoros  in 
prison,  thought  it  right  to  tell  him  that  death 
was  drawing  so  near.  At  first  the  news  seemed 
to  take  him  by  surprise,  so  engi^^ssed  was  his 
mind  with  the  work  which  apparently  lay  before 
him.  However,  he  immediately  began  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  making  arrangements  about  all 
the  most  important  details;  and  after  a  short 
time  of  struggle,  and  of  passing  through  dark 
waters,  he  was  enabled  unreservedly  to  give 
himself  up  into  tl^e  hands  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

The  same  evening  his  most  intimate  friends 
assembled  round  him,  and  after  M.  Bridel  had 
prayed  and  read  the  Scriptures,  Matamoros  him- 
self poured  out  his  heart  to  God,  asking  specially 
that,  if  it  was  God's  good  pleasure  to  call  him  to 
himself,  it  should  be  granted  to  him  to  answer 
that  call|  not  as  a  servant  who  does  not.  under- 
stand his  Master's  will,  but  as  a  child  who  knows 
and  feels  that  what  his  Father  wishes  nmst  be  the 
best  for  him. 

Though  very  weak,  he  was  still  able  to  drive 
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oat  to  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  knd  the 
sweet  stillness  and  silence  of  all  around  him.  He 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  was  to  the  last  a  source  of  intense  enjoy- 
ment 

One  day,  as  one  of  his  friends  was  reading  the 
20th  chapter  of  2  Kings  to  him,  he  said,  making 
allusion  to  certain  portions  of  his  loved  work,  ''  I 
would  not  ask  to  live  fifteen  years  longer — only 
fifteen  months." 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  his  friends  as- 
sembled to  the  number  of  twelve,  to  commemorate 
with  bim  once  more  the  dying  love  of  Jesus.  It 
was  a  sweet  season  to  all  present  The  subject 
chosen  for  meditation  was, ''  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee;"  and,  "  Now  we  know  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.'' 
The  8th  chapter  of  Romans  was  always  to 
Matamoros,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  the 
one  which  he  loved  most,  and  to  which  he  always 
recurred  with  joy. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  two  letters  of  adieu, 
from  which  we  give  extracts.  To  Mme.  Bridel 
he  writes : — 

"  I  am  very  weak,  but  the  doctors  say  I  am  better. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Lord  is  my  alL  When  I  began 
the  struggle  with  the  agonies  of  death,  I  desired  life ; 
now  I  only  desire  the  perfect  realization  of  the  will  of 
God.  These  past  days,  many  subjects  connected  with 
the  work  were  pre-occupying  my  thoughts,  but  I  can 
now  give  back  my  work. to  Him  that  gave  it  to  me.  He 
will  make  a  perfect  use  of  what  is  his  own." 

To  his  young  countrymen  he  dictated  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  Spanish : — 

''  With  what  sympathy,  with  what  love,  I  address 
my  words  to  you  !  In  these  to  me  so  solemn  moments, 
I  wish  to  tell  yon  that  I  k>ve  yon,  and  that  your  spiritaal 
welfare  is  the  great  subject  of  my  prayers.  Look  at 
my  position.  I  am  still  young,  in  the  first  vigour  of  my 
Christian  activity,  and  yet  the  thread  of  my  life  is  just 
about  to  be  cut  What  would  become  of  me  now,  if  I 
did  not  believe  in  such  a  Saviour  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  7  In  this  hour  of  trial  Jesu^  is  my  friend,  my 
help,  my  strength,  as  he  is  all  my  salvation.  Adieu,  my 
much*  loved  friends.  May  the  Lord  shower  down  upon 
you  his  most  precious  blessings.       M.  Matamoros." 

The  evening  before  his  death,  he  was  for  the 
last  time  agitated  by  the  hope  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  recovery.  His  friends  begged  him 
not  for  a  moment  to  entertain  this  hope,  and 


encouraged  him  to  look  up  on  high,  there  to  get 
the  needed  strength  to  take  the  few  last  steps 
which  yet  separated  him  from  eternity.  After 
having  spoken  to  him  of  the  joys  awaiting  the 
faithful  servants  of  Christ  when  they  Would  be 
able  to  see  him  face  to  face,  and  to  enjoy  that 
which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  but 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  aU  those  who  love 
him,  he  sat  up  and  prayed  somewhat  in  these 
words: — 

*'  My  God,  Almighty  God,  I  cry  to  thee.  Jesus 
Christ,  my  Saviour,  and  thou  O  Holy  Spirit,  I 
call  upon  thee^  Thou  knowest  that  I  know  the 
joys  of  heaven,  but  give  me  to  foretaste  them  in 
a  greater  degree.  Prepare  me  thyself  for  heavea 
Give  me  to  be  able  to  show  to  those  around  me 
the  deep  joy  that  I  have  in  my  heart  I  thank 
thee  for  having  surrounded  me  with  Christian 
friends  in  this  land  of  exile.  I  bless  thee  for  the 
happy  seasons  we  have  spent  together.  Make 
them  know  how  much  I  love  and  respect  them, 
and  give  them  to  be  always  more  and  more  en- 
couraged to  labour  for  the  spread  of  thy  gospel 
in  Spain." 

On  Tuesday  the  Slst^  after  a  very  distressed, 
restless  night,  in  which  he  had  snflered  much,  he 
said  to  his  friend  Garrasco,  ^It  is  a  beautiful 
journey  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  passing  by  Gol- 
gotha." Towards  11  A.ii.  he  asked  to  see  the 
young  Spaniards.  He  begged  them  to  sing;  which 
they  did  in  the  next  room,  first  in  French  "  Vers 
le  ciel,"  and  then  in  Spanish  **  Yenid  pecadores." 
He  then  asked  them  to  come  round  the  sotot 
on  which  he  was  lying,  and  to  sing  '^Avan^ons 
nous,"  a  hymn  in  the  Sunday-school  collection  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  They  sung  it^  as  well 
as  tears  would  allow  them,  an^  the  dying  voice 
of  Matamoros  was  heard  joining  in  this  his  last 
earthly  song.  He  then  said  to  them  "  Keep  very 
near  the  Saviour — ^veiy  near — ^veiy  near.  God 
bless  you  abundantly — abundantly."  He  was 
exhausted  and  fell  back  on  his  pillows  and  lay 
for  some  time  as  if  asleep.  On  awaking  he  ad- 
dressed some  words  of  blessing  and  farewell  to 
those  around  him.  Some  verses  of  the  Bible  were 
read  to  him,  and  one  of  the  pasteurs  engaged  in 
prayer;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  his  earthly 
ear  could  take  in  those  words  of  comfort,  or  whether 
the  soul,  so  nearly  separated  from  its  earthly 
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tebeniacle,  was  already  contemplatiiig  his  Saviour 
in  heavenly  places.  All  was  quiet  and  peaceful 
in  that  chamber  of  death.  The  thunder  was  roll- 
ing iu  the  distance,  but  the  face  of  Matamoros 
tdd  of  that  heavenly  peace  which  the  world  can 
oeither  give  nor  take  away.  At  2.30  P.M.,  there 
vere  do  more  signs  of  lif a  The  life  of  heaven 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  Jesus  had  begun 
for  our  friend. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  a  large  number  of  friends, 
from  Laosaone  and  all  parts  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaad  and  Geneira^  followed  the  mortal  remains  of 
Mannel  Matamoros  to  their  last  resting-place. 
A  Spanish  hymn  was  sung  at  the  grave  by  his 
ooootrymen,  and  a  short  and  earnest  address  given 
bj  M.  Biidel  to  the  crowds  assembled,  followed 


by  prayer  from  M.  Germond.  ^  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  they  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  foUow  them." 

In  closing  we  may  add  that  the  college  in  Pau 
was  opened  in  October  last  with  twelve  pupils,  to 
be  trained  as  pastors,  evangelists,  or  Bible  colpor- 
teurs. The  political  state  of  Spain  may  be  changed 
in  a  day.  A  popular  revolution  may  introduce 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  and  the 
moment  that  freedom  of  religious  opinion  is 
proclaimed,  a  number  of  well-educated. evangelical 
men  will  be  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
their  countrymen.  May  we  not  look,  with 
God's  blessing,  that  ^Hhis  little  one  shall  be- 
come a  thousand,  and  this  amall  one  a  great 
nation  )  *' 
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a  rule,  I  never  preach  or  write  against 
anything.  It  is  not  the  best  way,  I  think, 
to  do  good.'  Doubtless  it  is  necessary  that 
the  errors  and  heresies  of  fidse  religionists 
^^maU  be  exposed,  and  I  believe  that  Qod  has  in  all 
ig^taindQp  men  spedally  fitted  for  the  purpose;  but 
for  all  thik,  neither  argument  nor  denunciation  will  ever 
so  eiediii%  dispel  error,  as  will  the  plain  and  simple 
prBK^gof  the  tmtb  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

'^^  it  no  rule,  however,  without  an  exception. 
I  nuttt  aj  a  fetr  words  on  a  subject  that  has  been 
^  mj  hevt  for  years,  and  one,  I  am  sure,  that  is 
^  little  dwelt  on  by  Christian  teachers  generally.  I 
Qoit  press  upon  my  readers  the  sin  of  unequal,  or,  in 
otiwr  words,  ungodly  marriages.  The  subject  on  which 
I  bave  been  treatiiig  demands  it,  as  well  as  my  own  very 
^Dg  ooDvictiooa. 

Efeiy  cuidid  reader  will  at  onoe  know  what  I  mean 
vj  imeqaal  or  ungodly  marriages.  I  mean  the  marriages 
<^  those  who  profess  fiuth  in  the  evangelical  truths  of 
the  gospel,  with  those  who  make  no  sudi  profession. 

"And  Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  servant  of  his 
bouse,  that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had.  Put,  I  pray  thee, 
tbj  band  under  my  thigh :  and  I  will  make  thee  swear 
^7  the  Lord,  the  Qod  of  heaven,  and  the  Ood  of  the 
^irth,  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  of 
tbe  dughters  of  the  Canaanites,  among  whom  I  dwelL" 
Well  did  Abraham  know  not  only  that  these  marriages 
vere  sinfdl,  but  that  they  brought  down  God's  curse 
^p<tt  men;  and  though  they  may  not  have  faith  enough 
*^  believe  in  the  cnise,  professing  Christians  in  all  ages 

*  FrwB  **Tc«I  or  No!**    by  Brownlow  North,  B.A.  (London: 
*'Bi«n  HvBt  aad  Ca)-ftn  •drolrtWe  little  bock,  filled  with  most 
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know,  and  always  have  Xnown,  that  they  are  sinful. 
Here,  however,  the  likeness  between  Abn^iam  and  the 
professor  too  often  ceases.  Because  he  knew  it  would 
displease  Ood,  Abraham  refused  to  take  a  wife  for  his 
son  from  the  daughters  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
dwelt;  but  who  can  deny  that  multitudes  who  call 
themselves  Christians  both  marry  and  give  in  marriage, 
without  even  asking  themselves  the  question.  Am  I 
about  to  unite  myself,  or  give  my  child,  to  one  who  is  a 
chUd  of  Qod  1 

I  said  just  now,  that  though  professing  Christians 
know  the  sin  of  these  marriages,  they  have  little  faith 
in  the  curse  they  bring ;  but  whether  they  have  faith  in 
it  or  not,  in  reading  my  Bible  I  find  no  sin  there  re- 
corded^ if  we  except  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  which 
has  brought  greater  curse  upon  the  earth,  or  which  is 
more  positively  forbidden,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

What  was  the  crowning  sin  of  the  old  world  ?  The 
sin  that  caused  its  cup  of  iniquity  to  overflow,  and  for 
which  God  withdrew  his  Holy  Spirit  from  the  earth  ? 
Let  Qod*8  own  Word  answer :  '<  The  sons  of  Qod  saw 
the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose.  And  the  Lord  said, 
My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he 
also  is  flesh:  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years'*  (Qen.  vi.  2,  3).  From  the  time  that  he 
created  him  until  that  moment,  Qod  had  borne  with 
man ;  never  under  any  provocation  had  he  rendered 
him  evil  for  evil,  but  contrariwise,  blessing.  But  now 
he  tells  us  that  he  saw  "every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  And 
it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the 
earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart    And  tbe  Lord 
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-said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  from  the 
face  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  vL  5-7). 

Now  I  do  not  by  any  meaq^  say  that  it  was  for  this 
sin  alone  that  Qod  withdrew  from  man,  and  determined 
to  destroy  him;  bat  I  do  say  that  this  is  the  particular 
sin  mentioned  which  provoked  Qod  to  declare,  '*  My 
Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man ;"  and  that 
'*  always,^*  as  regarded  that  generation,  meant  no  more. 
God  did  not,  indeed,  immediately  bring  in  the  flood. 
Space  was  given  for  repentance.  Man*s  days,  said  God, 
shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  sent  them, 
moreover,  a  faithful  teacher.  For  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  did  Koah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
warn  sinners  of  the  coming  judgment^  and  direct  them 
to  the  ark ;  but  the  faithfol  preacher  never  made  a 
single  convert.  The  Spirit  had  ceased  to  strive,  and 
'  the  preaching  only  hardened.  At  the  end  of  the  hundred 
and  twenty  years  the  flood  came,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Noah  and  his  family,  not  one  had  fled  to  the  ark. 
Christ  Himself  tells  us  that  it  found  the  people  occu- 
pied precisely  as  they  were  when  God  said,  **  My  Spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man.*'  "  They  were  eating 
and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until 
the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark  "  (Matt.  xziv.  38). 

"  Tho  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that 
they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which 
they  chose.-  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man."  Surely  such  scriptures  should 
make  those  pause  who  are  tempted  to  take  husbands 
and  wives  of  whom  they  please,  for  who  can  tell  the 
»  number  who,  for  the  same  sin,  have  been  left  by  the 
same  Spirit  ? 

Once  more.  When  God  brought  the  children  of 
Israel  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  what  was  his  command- 
ment, both  by  Moses  and  Joshua,  again  *and  again  re- 
peated ?  "  ^hen  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee 
into  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  and 
hath  cast  out  many  nations  before  thee,  the  Hit- 
tites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Canaan ites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jebusites,  seven  nations  greater  and  mightier  than 
thou ;  and  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 
before  thee ....  thou  sbalt  make  no  covenant  with 
them ....  neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them ; 
thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his 
daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son." 

Thus  spake  Moses  ;  and  the  teaching  of  Joshua  was 
precisely  similar.  On  his  death-bed  he  sent  **  for  all 
Israel,  for  their  elders,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their 
judges,  and  for  their  officers,"  and  repeating  the  com- 
mand, told  the  consequencee  of  disobedience :  "  If  ye  do 
in  any  wise  go  back,  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant  of 
these  nations,  even  these  that  remain  among  you,  and 
shall  make  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them, 
and  they  to  you :  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord 
your  God  will  no  more  drive  out  any  of  these  nations 
from  before  you;  but  they  shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto 
you,  and  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes, 


nntil  ye  perish  from  off  this  good  land  which  the  Lord 
your  God  bath  given  you." 

Now  no  scripture  is  of  any'  private  interpretation, 
nor  are  these  oommanda,  or  these  judgments,  applicable 
only  to  God's  people  of  those  days.     They  broke  the 
commandment ;  they  mingled  among  the  heathen,  and 
learned  their  ways ;  they  took  their  daughters  for  their 
sons,  and  gave  their  sons  to  their  daughters :  in  the 
end  they  served  their  idolsi  and  perished  from  off  the 
land ;  and  the  same  thing  spiritually,  yet  literally,  is 
going  on  amongst  ourselves  every  day.    The  so-called 
sons  and  daughters  of  God  cleave  in  heart  to  the  chil< 
dren  of  this  world.    They  make  marriages  with  tiieni. 
Satan  tells  them  that  after  marriage  they  will  convert 
their  idol ;  but  God  says  conversion  is  his  work,  and 
that  he  will  not  do  it    **  Know  for  a  certainty,"  says 
God,  and  oh,  it  is  strong  language,  "  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty—know before  marriage— that  the  Lord  your  God 
will  no  more  drive  out  any  of  these  nations  from  before 
you."    On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  you  converting  your 
idol  to  your  God,  he  will  convert  you  to  his ;  and  that 
connection,  from  which,  if  formed  in  the  Lord,  you 
might  have  eicpected  and  got  blessing,  shall  be  a  snare 
and  a  trap  unto  you.    He  that  you  put  in  the  place  of 
God,  shall  prove  a  scourge  in  your  side,  and  a  thorn  in 
your  eyes;  and  unless  God,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  sovereign  will,  mightily  interpose  to  save 
you,  the  consequence  of  your  disobedience  will  be,  that 
you  will  return  to  God  no  more,  but  perish  for  ever. 
Oh,  how  many  are  there  who  once  seemed  apparently  on 
the  road  to  heaven,  but,  having  fallen  into  this  sin,  are 
now  as  apparently  on  the  road  to  bell ! 

I  believe  that  one  of  two  judgments  has  almost  in- 
variably fidlen  on  every  professor  of  Christianity  who 
has  been  guilty  of  this  sin.  Either  he  has  lived  to 
regret  it  through  a  lifetime  of  misery,  or  he  has  made 
shipwreck  of  faith,  and  gone  back  to  the  world.  Ex- 
amples of  going  back  surround  us  on  every  side,  «nd 
though  the  examples  of  the  more  merciful  judgment 
may  not  be  so  outwardly  apparent  (for  many  an  aching 
heart  alone  knoweth  its  own  bitterness),  yet  no  one 
need  seek  very  far  to  find  that  also;  but  whore  shall 
we  look  to  find  an  example  of  a  professing  Christian, 
male  or  female,  who,  having  married  one  who  made  no 
such  profession,  was  afterwards  made  the  instrument  of 
his  or  her  conversion  7 

Argue  with  a  person  who  is  about  to  contract  such 
an  engagement,  and  they  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
before  said  Satan  tells  them,  that  this  is  just  what 
they  are  going  to  do,— convert  their  idol  after  they  are 
maxried.  But  do  they?  Do  facts  prove  that  this 
often  happens  7  I  do  not  say  tiiat  it  never  happens. 
I  think  it  probable  that  it  does,  for  God  is  a  Sovereign, 
and  converts  who  and  how  he  pleases;  but  I  do  tell  you, 
that  after  much  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  a  case  of  such  conversion.  In  London,  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  Dublin,  and  many  other  laige  places,  I  have 
preached  to  masses  of  people  in  every  rank  and  grade 
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of  society ;  and  I  have  earnestly  requested,  and  that 

igain  and  again,  that  any  one  would  write  and  tell  me, 

if  they  knew  an  instance  of  a  professing  Christian 

Dinjing  a  man  or  woman  of  the  world,  and  being 

iftenrardfi  made  the  instrument  of  their  conversion.    I 

hire  at  the  same  time  explained  my  reason  for  asking 

this,— that  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  it  ever  was  the 

esse;  and  if  it  was,  what  proportion  these  conversions 

bore  to  the  number  of  such  marriages.    I  never  received 

bat  one  answer,  and  that  was  to  tell  me  that  St. 

Angastine^s  mother  married  her  husband  before  his 

conversion,   and  afterwards  converted   him.     Surely 

if  this  is   the  exception,  the^  exception  proves  the 

role. 

How  can  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise.    Let  us  look 

at  the  conduct  of  the  professor  who  makes  such  a 

laarriage.    He  knows  perfectly  well,  by  the  Spirit  still 

striving  in  him,  that  he  is  about  to  commit  a  great  and 

ddiberate  sin.    I  say  deliberate,  because  in  these  cases 

there  are  generally  at  least  weeks,  if  not  months,  for 

reflection;  and  if  the  sin  is  committed,  it  is  after  a  long 

period  (^  grieving,  resisting,  and  at  last  silencing  the 

Hdy  Ghost     The  Holy  Qhost  pray8,«-I)o  not  this 

tiuag.   And  what  is  the  answer  made  to  the  prayer  of 

the  Spirit  ?    A  refusal  to  grant  it !    If  not  with  his  lips, 

itkast  by  his  conduct,  he  replies,  that  in  this  matter  he 

is  detenained.    He  knows  it  is  grieving  to  Qod,  and 

Qontnzj  to  hts  commandments.    He  knows  it  is  sin. 

Be  kwYg  be  cannot  expect  his  blessing  on  it.    Still 

bis  nbd  is  made  up,  and  he  is  determined  to  do  it 

He  iriihei  to  keep  Christ,  but  he  also  wishes  to  keep 

his  idol;  asd,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may, 

he  aj!^  /  wUl  not  ^ve  up  my  marrictge.    This  is 

firtosfij  his  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

sod  then  be  does  what  ?    Oh !  can  anything  be  con- 

edved  mote  horribly  impious,  or  Qod-insulting  ?    He 

toras  roond,  and  says  to  Qod,-— 0  God,  I  pray  thee, 

after  I  am  married  convert  him  or  her  that  I  have  put 

in  thy  place,  and  that  I  will  not  give  up  for  thee.    And 

what  does  God  say?     Exactly  what  he  said  to  the 

Isnelites,  upwards  of  three  tliousand  years  ago: — 

^Knawfor  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  your  God  will  no 

more  drive  out  any  of  these  nations  from  before  you; 

bat  tbey  shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto  you,  and 

aooarges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  untQ 

je  perish  from  off  this  good  land  which  the  Lord  your 

God  hath  given  you." 

Consider  the  fall  of  Solomon*  Solomon  was  the 
visest  man  that  ever  lived,  and  God  loved  him;  but  he 
took  to  himself  wives  of  the  nations  concerning  which 
the  Lord  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  "  Ye  shall 
Dot  go  id  to  them,  neither  shall  they  come  in  unto  you : 
md  kii  wivu  turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods** 
;See  1  Kli^  xi.) 

What!  Solomon,  he  to  whom  God  had  appeared 
twice,  and  who  had  been  honoured  to  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,— Solomon's  heart  turned  after  other  gods  ? 
Yes;  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself. 


Sobmon  disobeyed  God  in  the  matter  of  marrisge,  and 
God  left  him,  for  a  season  at  least,  in  the  power  of  his 
own  heart's  lusts.  What  happened  ?  He,  the  fame  of 
whose  wisdom  and  piety  had  gone  out  to  the  ends  of 
the  world,  became,  in  the  hands  of  a  parcel  of  wicked, 
worldly  women,  not  only  one  of  the  chief  of  sinners,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  fools  on  earth:  ^^SoiUmon  tpetU 
after  Aahtoreth  the  yodde$s  of  the  Ztdonianty  and 
after  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites ! " 
(1  Kings  xi.  5.) 

But  it  is  not  on  themselves  alone  that  tbey  who  sin 
in  the  matter  of  these  marriages  bring  evil,  but  on  the 
family  that  God  may  be  pleased  to  intrust  to  them. 
Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  blood-guiltiness  with  which 
that  professor  is  chargeable,  who,  for  any  personal  reason 
whatever,  gives  his  children  a  parent  who  is  not  a  child 
of  God  7  The  children  of  Israel  were  the  family  that 
Gk)d  had  intrusted  to  Solomon,  and  who  can  calculate 
the  evil  that  Solomon  brought  on  Israel  ?  For  his  sin 
God  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  his  hand ;  ten  tribes  were 
taken  from  him,  and  given  to  Jeroboam,  and  Jeroboam 
introduced  sin  into  Israel, "  to  mt,  the  golden  calves  that 
were  in  Bethel^  and  that  were  in  Dan^^ — from  which 
SIN  THBT  NBYSB  nspARTEB.  JeTOboam— whom  Sok>mon, 
by  his  sin,  had  made  the  father  of  these  ten  tribes- 
slept  with  his  fathers,  but  neither  his  sin  nor  its  con- 
sequences  slumbered  with  him.  The  sin  of  Solomon 
planted  Jeroboam  in  Israel,  and  Jeroboam  planted  sin 
that  corrupted  every  king  that  succeeded  him.  There 
iiever  was  a  good  king  of  Israd;  of  the  very  best  of 
them  it  is  recorded—"  that  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  in  that  he  departed  not  from  the  sin  of  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin*'  (2 
Kings  X.  31). 


In  Genesis,  the  beginning  of  God*s  Old  Testament 
Word,  we  read, "  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  oi 
men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all 
which  they  chose.  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Sfurit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man."  In  Malachi,  the  last  book  of 
God's  Old  Testament  Word,  we  read,  "An  abomination 
is  committed  in  Israel  and  in  Jerusalem  ;  for  Judah 
hath  pro&ned  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  which  be  loved, 
and  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god.*' 
And  then  follow  the  awful  words,  "  The  Lord  will  cut 
off  the  man  that  doeth  this"  (Mai.  iL  11,  12). 

I  make  no  further  comment,  but  conclude  with  the 
words  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians :— "  Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers :  for  what 
fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  / 
and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  and 
what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  wbat  part 
hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel?  and  wbat 
agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye 
are  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  as  God  hath  said,  I 
will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them  ;  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.    Wherefore 
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come  out  from  among  thera,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  I  will 
'receive  you,  and  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty"  (2  Cor. 
vi.  14-18). 

Every  one  is  unclean  who  is  not  washed  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus ;  and  if  you  refuse  to  obey  the  commandment, 
"  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers," 
you  have  no  scriptural  warrant  to  expect  the  fulfilment 


of  the  promise,  '<  Ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

ft 

*'  P  daashter,  hearken  and  refcard, 
And  do  ttalne  ear  Iqdlne; 
Likewise  forget  thy  fiather's  hoase, , 

And  people  that  are  thine 
Thfn  of  the  Klnx  dealred  shall  be 

Thy  beauty  Teh'mently: 
Because  he  Is  thy  Lord,  do  thoa 
Him  worship  rcv'rently." 

PSALV  J.U.— Scotch  Metrical  VtnUm. 
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BY  AN  INDIAN  MISSIONARY. 


U. 

POET  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  common 
boatman  a  question  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  nobleman, — 

"  0  Lord  William,  hast  thoa  thonght 
How  dreadful  'Us  to  die?  " 


and  to  peer  and  to  peasant,  different  as  may  be  their 
position^  in  society,  the  approach  of  death  is  almost 
equally  terrible.  It  is  not  simply  that  they  feel  it  hard 
to  leave  this  fair  world,  and  mingle  in  its  scenes  no 
more ;  nor  is  it  merely  that,  superadded  to  this,  is  the 
trial  of  having  to  part  from  friends  and  relatives,  whom, 
it  may  be,  they  have  regarded  with  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion. It  is  that  to  die  means  to  live  on  in  another  state 
of  existence,  entering  which  the  period  of  probation  is 
over,  and  the  doom  unalterably  fixed.  Were  it  possible 
for  one  to  reason  on  the  subject  before  he  had  experience 
of  actual  life,  he  would  almost  certainly  adopt  the  con- 
clusion that  none  would  be  found  mad  enough  to  trifle 
with  a  danger  so  appalling,  "  No,"  he  would  say ;  "  a 
creature  of  large  forethought  like  man  will  not  allow 
iiimself  to  be  taken  unawares  by  the  last  enemy.  Come 
that  foe  when  he  may,  he  will  find  man  perfectly  ready." 
Alas !  alas !  every  one  knows  that  experience  conducts 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.  Vast  numbers,  even  in 
lands  illumined  by  the  clearest  gospel  light,  delay  pre- 
paration for  the  inevitable  change  till  tlieir  powers  are 
failing  through  mortal  disease,  and  the  eternal  world  is 
on  the  very  eve  of  bursting  on  their  view.  It  is  so 
rarely  that  opportunity  is  afforded  for  testing  the  value 
of  so-called  death-bed  repentances,  that  when  in  any 
case,  such  as  in  that  now  about  to  be  mentioned,  the 
materials  for  forming  a  judgment  appear  to  be  furnished, 
the  result  should  be  put  on  record,  for  the  warning  ot 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  have  still  to  die. 

A  soldier  lying  in  a  hospital  feared  that  death  was 
approaching,  and  was  exceedingly  troubled  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  enter  the  eternal  world 
unprepared.  Before  leaving  home  he  had  belonged  to 
the  Wesleyan  body,  and  had,  doubtless,  often  been 
pressed  to  accept  the  gospel  offer,  and  attach  himself  to 


the  Christian  Church.  But  these  exhortations  he  had 
spumed ;  and  now  that  mortal  disease  lay  heavy  on  him. 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  put  the  initial  question  of  the 
awakened  soul,  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved T 
Though  he  might  not  use  the  identical  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, yet  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  inquiry  which, 
with  every  demonstration  of  earnestness,  he  made  to 
the  writer  of  this  narrative.  The  way  of  life  was 
pointed  out  to  him  ;  the  inspired  Word  was  read ;  and 
prayer,  in  which  be  seemed  fervently  to  join,  was  offered 
at  his  bed-side.  A  very  favourable  impression  was  left 
of  his  spiritual  state.  *•  Now,"  said  the  visitor  to  him. 
"  I  shall  have  to  go.  This  day  next  week  another  mis- 
sionary will  be  here."  [The  reason  of  the  long  internal 
was,  that  we  lived  ten  miles  from  the  hospital]  "  Would 
you  like  to  see  him  when  he  comes  ?  If  so,  I  will  tell 
him  to  look  out  for  your  cot  ?"  With  an  earnestness 
as  if  life  or  death  had  depended  on  his  decision,  he  said 
he  would  be  most  glad  to  see  him  when  he  came.  The 
week  went  by.  The  other  missionary  visited  the  hos- 
pital, and  looked  out  for  the  cot  On  finding* it,  he 
stood  beside  it,  as  a  broad  hint  that  he  expected  an  in- 
vitation  to  speak.  It  may  be  wondered  why  he  hesi- 
tated to  commence  a  conversation.  The  reason  was,  that 
the  man  was  not  a  Presbyterian ;  hence  a  minister  of 
that  persuasion  had  no  right  to  intrude  himself  npo" 
him,  unless  he  first  solicited  an  interview ;  such  at  lea^^t 
was  the  rule  of  the  hospital.  So  the  missionary  stood 
for  a  time  silently  beside  the  cot  of  the  soldier,  expect- 
ing an  invitation  to  speak.  None,  however,  came.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  act  upon  the  information  he  had 
received  as  to  the  man's  desires,  and  asked  whether  he 
did  not  wish  to  speak  with  him.  "  No  ! "  was  the  de- 
cisive answer.  Inquiry  being  made  of  one  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  on  spiritual  questions,  the  explana- 
tion given  was  a  melancholy  one.  That,  when  I  had 
visited  the  sick  man  during  the  previous  week,  he  be- 
lieved himself  on  the  brink  of  the  eternal  world ;  but 
now  he  flattered  himself  that  a  favourable  change  had 
taken  place,  and  that  he  was  on  the  road  back  to  health. 
He  therefore  deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that  he 
might,  with  little  risk,  dismiss  aU  spiritual  anxieties, 
and  postpone  thoughts  of  eternity  till  death  threaten^ 
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to  repett  its  usaiUt  And  this  was  the  same  person 
wiiose  exceeding  earnestness  had  so  gratified  me  only  a 
ebort  week  before.  The  saddest  part  of  the  narrative 
itill  remains  to  be  told.  The  cessation  of  pain,  which 
he  bad  deemed  to  be  an  incipient  return  to  health,  was 
Rilly  the  lull  preceding  dissolution ;  and  in  a  very  brief 
period  after  that  at  which  he  had  declined  all  conversa- 
tion with  the  minister  of  religion,  the  lamp  of  life  and 
of  hope  po  longer  continued  to  hum.  Charity  would 
gladly  seek  an  explanation  of  this  painful  case,  in  the 
cuojecture  that  perhaps  his  mind  was  failing,  and  he 
was  not  fiilly  responsible  for  his  actions  at  the  time  ho 
repulsed  the  missionary. 

Bat  nothing  can  materially  deaden  the  force  of  the 
solemn  warning  which  the  foregoing  narrative  gives  us 
IS  to  the  fully  and  criminality  of  delaying  to  the  last 
moment  thai  which  should  be  the  business  of  the  entire 
iife.   As  the  writer's  experience  of  Eastern  hospitals 
uicressed,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  attach  less 
ud  less  value  to  apparent  conversions,  produced  when 
the  fear  of  dissolution  had  struck  terror  into  the  soul. 
In  all  cases,  with  one  pleasing  exception,  if  recovery 
took  place,  there  was  a  relapse  into  indifference ;  and 
tiiQs  increased  force  was  given  to  the  lesson  which  the 
incident  just  recorded  so  impressively  taught.     There- 
fore, 0  trifler  with  death,  be  wise  in  time;  for  not  only 
tsaj  torturing  pain,  or  mental  miconsciousiutts  or  aliena- 
tion, prevent  your  making  ready  for  eternity  while  you 
lie  QQ  a  death-bed,  but  the  preparation  which  in  these 
^^oonble  circumstances  you  do  attempt,  being  simply 
the  c&pnng  of  fear,  may  be  of  a  very  unsolid  character. 
If  for  no  other  object  than  to  give  time  for  testing  the 
siooerityof  your  conversion  from  sin  to  Qod,  delay  not 
ni^jraare  on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  but  prepare  this 
dij— tiiifl  hour — this  moment— now. 

III. 

Xext  to  that  support  which  arises  to  the  son]  fr^m 
resting  upon  God,  is  the  aid  it  receives  from  human 
srropatby,  especially  at  the  most  trying  periods  of  life ; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  a  person  can  render  to 
bia  fellow  is  to  comprehend  his  case,  %nd  make  him  feel 
that  his  anxieties  and  sorrows  are  shared  by  another 
of^Dstttnted  like  himself.  Tet  has  human  sympathy 
certain  prescribed  limits  which  it  cannot  pass;  and 
vhen  any  one  in  distress  has  listened  to  the  voice  of 
kindness  and  affection,  it  still  remains  true,  that  at  all 
the  most  momentous  crises  in  his  history  he  is  in  a 
painful  sense  alone.  When  a  barbarous  potentate  has 
a  certain  number  of  slaves  immolated  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  that  they  may  accompany  him  as  an  escort  into 
the  ODseen  state  of  existence,  he  nevertheless  leaves  the 
vorld  all  alone,  and  is  similarly  unattended  when  he 
enters  the  presence  of  his  Judge,  to  answer,  among 
other  charges,  for  that  last  awful  misdeed  he  has 
directed  to  be  done.  Still  a  pertain  aid  is  rendered  to 
the  departing  soul,  when  one  or  more  stand  by  the  bed 
^  death,  and  sorrowfully  witness  the  solemn  scene  there 


enacting;  nor  is  it  without  benefit  to  the  saddened 
8])ectator8  themselves.  "It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting ;"  and 
one  of  the.  rei/sons  assigned  for  this  is,  that  "the  living 
wiU  lay  it  to  his  heart" 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a  case  which 
fell  under  the  writer^s  observation.    It  was  of  one  who 
had  for  a  considerably  period  maintained  a  Christian 
walk,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  others  in  no  slight 
degree.    But  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  to  a 
very  great  extent  his  own  master,  he  was  unable  to  bear 
the  amount  of  liberty  accorded  him,  and  secretly  yielded 
to  temptation.    Qradually  the  evil  habit  gained  upon 
him,  till,  finally,  his  physical  constitution  was  shattered, 
and  he  left  the  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self.    "  Look 
not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  \&  red,  when  it  giveth 
his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright.    At 
the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder."    It  was  sad  beyond  expression,  and  yet  there 
was  a  redeeming  element  present.     Repentance  from 
ah>ve  seemed  to  be  granted,  and  deep  regret  was  ex- 
pressed for  former  falls.    But,  after  a  time,  it  was  seen 
that  the  now  weakened  bodily  frame  had  become  in  no 
slight  measure  susceptible  of  morbid  influences,  and 
a  complication  of  diseases  which  supervened  afforded 
melancholy  omen  that  a  fatal  result  was  near  at  hand. 
A  visit  had  been  paid  to  the  patient  liot  long  before ; 
there  had  been  reading,  prayer,  and  religious  conversa- 
tion; and  the  impression  left  had  been  that  the  re- 
pentance manifested  was  sincere.    On  again  enteri.ig 
the  hospital,  a  sound  fell  mournfully  on  the  ear.    It 
was  the  death-rattle  in  the  throat  of  one  whose  spirit 
was  beginning  to  disengage  itself  from  its  bodily  en- 
tanglements, and  would,  in  a  brief  period,  wing  its 
flight  away  from  the  world.     Never  before  had  the 
missionary  heard  that  awfiil  sound,  and  yet  it  needed 
no  interpreter  to  explain  what  its  nature  must  be.    It 
rang  through  the  entire  hospital,  distinct  and  ominous ; 
and  what  gave  it  to  the  visitor  a  peculiar  sadness,  was 
the  unmistakable  tone  of  a  voice  with  which  he  had 
been  long  familiar.    Startled  and  alarmed,  he  requested 
the  attendance  of  the  medical  man,  to  ascertain  whether 
anything  could  yet  be  done ;  and  remaining  outside  the 
room,  awaited  a  reply,  though  with  no  illusion  as  to 
what  its  nature  would  be.    In  a  little  the  doctor  re- 
turned, and  said,  "  He  is  dying,  you  had  better  come 
in."    The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  presently  the 
two  stood  by  the  bedside  of  him  whose  last  sands  of  life 
were  so  swiftly  ebbing  away.    The  eyes,  so  soon  to  close 
for  ever  on  this  world,  were  turned  full  on  the  missionary, 
with  an  expression  which  showed  that  consciousness  still 
remained  unimpaired.    He,  again,  on  his  part,  met  that 
gaze  with  a  look  of  sympathy,  and  would  have  spoken, 
but  a  strange  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech  came 
over  him  at  that  moment,  so  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
word.    Yet  the  friendly  look  seemed  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  sufferer,  and  afford  him  a  certain  measure  of 
support  at  that  lonely  hour.    So  the  silent  meeting 
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went  on  for  some  minutes,  we  do  not  know  how  many. 
Then  the  death-rattle,  which  had  continued  from  the 
first  without  interruption,  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  finally  ceased  to  be  heard.  The  doctor  bent  for  a 
moment  over  the  bed,  and  then  rising,  intimated  that 
the  fatal  result  had  occurred.  The  human  sympathy, 
which  had  doubtless  afforded  the  sufferer  some  litUe 
support  a  few  moments  before,  could  aid  him  no  longer, 
for  he  had  gone  beyond  its  reach  on  that  solitary  jour- 
ney upon  which  we  must  all,  sooner  or  later, '  depart. 
Never  before  had  th^  missionary  seen  actual  dissolution, 
for  it  is  remarkable  how  one  may  stand  time  after  time 
beside  death-beds,  and  yet  be  absent  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  link  uniting  soul  and  body  is  severed. 
When  once  the  sad  speetade  is  witnessed,  then  life 
seems  suddenly  to  acquire  new  importance.  For  the 
moment  it  appears  impossible  to  believe  that  any  can 
pass  through  it  without  aim  or  earnestness,  and  yet 
more  inconceivable  that  any  can  forget^its  transitory 
character,  and  spend  it  as  if  this  were  the  final  state  of 
existence.  The  spectacle  presented  to  the  eye,  when 
dissolution  is  seen  in  progress  before  it,  tells  on  the 
mind  with  a  force  which  no  eloquence  can  equal,  and 
impresses  upon  it  the  lesson,  which  we  are  all  prone  to 
forget,  that  we  should  so  live  as  to  be  always  ready  to 
die,  and  dying,  find  that  the  moment  we  leave  the 
world,  the  loneliness  of  the  untried  situation  is  dispelled 
by  a  voice  which,  addressing  us  with  inconceivably 
greater  sympathy  than  man  can  show,  welcomes  us  to 
the  society  of  the  infinitely-loving  One  himself.  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful in  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'' 

IV. 

The  connection  between  the  soul  and  the  body  is  a 
subject  shrouded  in  so  much  mystery,  that  probably 
never  in  this  world  will  it  be  fully  explained.  AU  that 
man  has  as  yet  been  able  to  do  in  prosecuting  this  dark 
inquiry,  has  been  to  gather  together  a  few  facts,  and 
draw  from  them  the  inferences  they  naturally  suggest. 
But  when  he  has  advanced  thus  fJEir,  be  lias  really  effected 
no  more  towards  unravelling  the  perplexing  riddle,  than 
one  would  have  done  who  had  reared  some  half-dozen 
of  arches  as  a  first  step  towards  bridging  across  a  broad 
gulf  of  the  sea.  Still,  however  short  is  the  distance  that 
any  fact  may  conduct  us  in  the  direction  we  seek  to  go, 
none  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  record.  On  this 
account,  we  venture  to  narrate  a  remarkable  incident, 
throwing  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  on  this  dark  subject, 
and  at4he  same  time  calculated  to  warn  us  how  careful 
we  should  be  in  judging  of  the  spiritual  state  of  those 
with  whose  prior  history  we  are  unacquainted. 

A  soldier  was  sent  to  an  Eastern  hospital,  labouring 
under  dysentery,  which  became  chronic,  and  refused  to 
yield  to  the  remedies  prescribed.  In  such  cases,  almost 
equally  with  those  of  a  more  acute  character,  a  fatal 
result  is  to  be  apprehended,  but  it  comes  at  a  far  more 


remote  period  of  time.  For  five  long  months,  aooord- 
ingly,  did  the  unhappy  sufferer  waste  away  in  tiie  hos- 
pital, till  he  had  become  but  the  shadow  of  lua  former 
self.  During  the  early  period  of  Ms  sicknesi,  and  while 
hope  of  reooveiy  bad  not  deserted  him,  be  gave  every 
evidence  of  being  a  Christian.  But  as  he  slowly  wasted 
away,  a  painful  change  came  over  his  mind.  He  &lt  as 
if  he  were  surrounded  by  demons,  who  did  what  they 
could  to  molest  him,  and  had  succeeded  in  marring  bis 
peace  In  no  slight  degree.  This  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
statmg  to  any  Christian  minister  who  visited  him  in  bis 
sickness  to  afford  biro  spiritoal  oounsel.  ''  Tell  me,*'  I 
asked,  "  if  you  see  the  demons  surroundii^  your  bed 
now  ? "  "  No,"  was  the  reply ;  '^  when  a  Christian  fidend 
is  here,  they  all  vanish ;  but  whenever  he  goes  away, 
they  come  again.  I  do  not  see  them  now,  because  yoti 
are  here ;  but  the  moment  you  leave  the  room  they  will 
appear  again." 

Had  this  been  the  first  interview  with  the  dying  man, 
temptation  might  have  arisen  to  regard  him  simply  as  a 
person  under  conviction  of  sin,  and  who  had  never  yet 
been  enabled  in  faith  to  apprehend  the  Saviour.  But 
the  satisfactory  evidence  which  had  before  been  afforded 
of  his  Christian  character,  and  the  knowledge  that  tbis 
sad  trial  did  not  b^gin  to  be  experienced  till  the  un- 
happy soldier  had  greatly  wasted  away,  combined  to 
suggest  anoUier  solution  of  the  difficulty.  His  bodily 
weakness  haa  to  some  extent  told  upon  hia  mind ;  this 
had  manifestly  had  much  to  do  with  calling  into  exist- 
ence those  shapes  of  terror  that  so  much  interfered  with 
his  tranquillity ;  and  had  it  pleased  God  to  restore  him 
to  strength,  the  return  of  bodily  vigour  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  chased  the  menacing  apparitions  away. 
We  have  known  an  instance  in  which  a  deeply  pious 
person,  in  the  last  extremity  of  bodily  weakness,  would 
speak  quite  audibly  while  prayer  was  being  offered  by 
another  in  the  domestic  circle ;  and  this  not  from  ir- 
reverence, but  from  perfect  unconsciousness  that  words 
were  being  uttered.  The  bodily  was  telling  on  the 
mental  state.  It  was  the  same  with  the  sad  patient  in 
tlie  hospital.  When  this  came  to  be  understood,  then 
a  first  step  had  been  taken  towards  comprehending  bis 
case. 

A  second,  however,  required  to  follow.  Advancing 
from  nature  onward  to  revelation,  such  a  passage  ss 
that  which  describes  <Hhe  fiery  darts  of  the  wicdied" 
one,  has  a  manifest  bearing  on  such  a  case.  The  arch- 
adversary,  desirous  of  flinging  missiles  at  the  child  of 
God,  Could  not  select  a  more  fitting  season  for  carrying 
out  his  nefarious  purpose  than  when  hia  intended  victim 
was  mentally  weakened  and  depressed  by  the  failure  of 
his  bodily  powers.  Bunyan,  whose  sanctified  genius  so 
accurately  photographed  all  the  leading  vicissitudes  of 
the  Christian  life,  produced  a  picture  essentially  true 
when  he  made  the  fiends  delay  their  fiercest  ssssult 
upon  the  pilgrim  till  he  was  passing  through  the  valley 
of  tbe  shadow  of  death,  and  then  adopt  for  purposes  of 
aunoyance  the  mean  and  malignant  scheme  of  whisper* 
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iog  into  hn  ear  Uasphemoos  or  wicked  suggestione. 
This  identical  pbtoomenon  we  have  witnessed :  the 
buspttal  scene,  though  not  the  same,  was  still  of  an 
auJogoos  character.  As  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Bun- 
;u,  there  was  the  Christian  pilgrim,  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  the  presence  of  fiendft,  and  their  mani- 
feaied  hostility,  with  the  natural  result  of  producing  on 
ti^e  object  of  their  spite  a  sadness  founded  on  miscon- 
cepUoD  of  his  spiritual  state. 

It  was  therefore  felt  to  be  a  case  in  which  it  was  right 
to  cheer  rather  than  to  censure.  Efforts  were  made  to 
remove  the  depression  which  the  unpleasing  visions 
might  have  occasioned ;  and  as  the  presence  of  a  Chris- 
ton  friend  was  a  specific  against  them,  arrangements 
were  made  to  secnie  this  benefit  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sihie.  Providentially,  the  soldier's  own  officer  was  a 
deeply  pious  Christian,  who,  on  being  informed  of  the 
circamstanoes,  gladly  consented  to  sit  with  him  for  a 
cfltain  tiaie  daily,  and  thus  afford  him  at  least  intervals 


of  relief,  "  Who  has  been  tampering  with  this  man's 
mind  f"  it  was  asked  by  one  who,  seeing  the  patient 
for  the  first  time,  when  he  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  had  misapprehended  the  nature  of  his  case. 
No  one  had  been  tampering  with  it,  but  all  had  been 
done  to  soothe  it,  and  chase  away  its  anxieties  and 
griefs.  So  a  short  time  more  went  by,  and  the  mission- 
aries had  another  interview  or  two  with  the  occupant  of 
the  hospital  sick-bed,  and  the  officer  daily  wended  his 
way  thither,  with  the  view  of  converting  mental  de- 
pression into  mental  peace.  Then  the  soldier  claimed 
no  more  from  any  of  us,  except  that  his  mortal  remains 
should  be  lud  reverentially  in  the  graveyard.  There, 
accordingly,  they  lie,  if  they  have  not  already  crumbled 
into  dust,  while  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his  spirit 
ha»  winged  its  flight  to  that  blislfhl  region  where  none 
of  the  inhabitants  ever  say, ''  I  am  sick  ;**  and  no  foul 
fiends  can  trouble  the  souls,  preserved  from  assault,  and 
'watchfully  kept  by  their  Saviour. 

LoxoQX,  1867. 
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IW  hard  it  la  for  physicians  to  unde- 
ceive a  consumptive  patient !     It  is 
so  painful  that  the  office  is  seldom 
done.     The  victim  of  that  flattering 
disease— which  so  often  selects  the  fairest  for  its 
jrrey— tdb  us  every  day  that .  she  is  better,  and 
"  irill  soon  be  out  again.*'    The  hectic  flush  which 
&be  mistakes  for  returning  health  is  only  a  cunniDg 
loask  behind  which  death  steals  in  to  strike  the 
doomed  (xie  to  the  heart.     Such  is  the  deceitfol- 
fiess  of  disease. 

We  could  to-day  summon  ten  thousand  slaves 
of  the  stimulating  cup,  and  not  one  of  them  would 
acknowledge  that  he  intends  to  become  a  drunkard 
The  fatal  symptoms  of  their  sin  are  all  too  legible 
in  the  flushed  face,  the  unsteady  gait,  and  the 
tipsy  talk ;  and  yet  they  stoutly  insist  that  they 
'never  take  more  than  is  good  for  them,"  and 
that  they  ''know  just  whtu  to  stop."  This  is 
^'^^^tan's  catechism,  which  every  tippler  learns. 
Such  IB  the  deceitfulness  of  evil  habit 

Now,  jnst  as  the  victims  of  a  consumption  or 
a  cancer  deceive  themselves,  just  as  the  inebriate 
tries  to  conceal  from  himself  the  fatal  serpent  in 
his  social  glass,  so  do  all  impenitent  persons 
deceive  themselves  as  to  the  nature  and  enormity 
<)btheir  sina  They  r^^d  lUl  sin  against  God  as 
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a  light  thing.  Dishonesty  in  trade,  falsehood, 
adultery,  theft,  treason,  they  imderstand  perfectly 
to  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  their  victims  and 
to  society.  But  while  they  are  keenly  alive  to 
every  trespass  against  commercial  integrity  or 
social  order,  they  utterly  belittle  all  heart-nn 
against  a  holy  God  They  regard  it  as  a  trifle ; 
and  secretly  a  vast  majority  of  impenitent  sinners 
hold  that  a  future  h^  is  an  improbability.  I 
once  heard  a  learned  judge  say  that  the  idea  of 
future  punishment  was  ''a  ghost-story,  only  fit 
to  frighten  weak-minded  women."  What  his 
infidel  lips  expressed  coarsely  millions  who  are 
not  ''infidels"  beUeve  in  their  inmost  hearts. 
Their '.' hearts  are'2rardened  through  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  sin  "  as  to  the  very  essence  of  sin,  and 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  own  guiltiness. 

We  do  not  ^mggerate  the  importance  of  a  right 
estimate  of  sin.  This  is  a  vital  point  in  the 
soul's  salvation ;  it  k  more  than  a  technic  of 
theology.  The  natuie  of  sin  and  its  inherent  ill- 
desert  is  a  precise  point  where  the  rejectors  of 
future  punishment  diverge  from  the  path  of  truth. 
Only  .admit  that  sin  is  an  infinite  offence  against 
Jehovah,  and  their  error  perishes  in  a  moment, 
under  the  direct  threatenings  of  Qod'a  Word  It 
is  at  this  point  that  Socinians  leave  us,  and  leave 
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their  Bibles  too.     They  assume  that  sin  is  a  light 
and  yenial  thing  that  may  be  pardoned  without 
an  atonement ;  and  then  they  discover  no  need 
of  a  Divine  Redeemer  to  ^make  a  propitiation" 
for  the  sinner.     When  a  man  is  thoroughly  con- 
victed of  his* own  guiltiness  before  Gud,  he  is 
seldom  disturbed  with  any  Socinian  doubts  as  to 
the  necessity  of  grasping  Christ  Jesus  as  his  only 
Saviour.     Sin  appears  to  him  so  abominable  an 
outrage  against  the  holy  and  loving  God,  that  he 
qan  understand  why  a  Eedeemer  is  indispensable, 
and  why  he  should  accept  the.  all-sufficient  one 
whom  the  gospel  offers.     In  fact,  this  matter  of 
estimating  sin  rightly  lies  at  the  dividing-dpot 
between  truth  and  error  with  myriads  of  persons. 
This  is   the  starting-point  toward  Calvary  and 
heaven  ;  or  it  is  the  "  stumbling-point,"  whence 
they  precipitate    themselves   downward   toward 
perdition. 

After  all,  toliat  is  sin  f  It  is  a  transgression 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  it  proceeds  from  the  heart. 
It  lies  not  only  in  evil  performances,  but  in  evil 
purposes.  If  sin  is  committed  against  God,  what 
does  Grod  himself  say  about  it  ?  He  pronounces 
it  in  his  Word  to  be  "  exceeding  sinful  *' — ^  the 
abominable  thing  that  h^  hates.*'  He  compares 
it  to  a  loathsome  leprosy.  He  declares  that  the 
"  wages  of  sin  is  death,**  He  declares  that  even 
the  "evil  thoughts"  which  proceed  from  the 
heart  "defile  a  man,"  and  that  nothing  that 
defileth  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heavea 
Many  passages  in  God'sWord  flash  red  with  holy 
wrath  agsunst  sin  as  the  stupendous  crime  against 
the  government  of  Jehovah. 

Human  history  is  the  record  of  what  sin  has 
wrought  from  Eden  to  this  hour.  Sin  gives  birth 
to  every  real  sorrow.  Sin  9)ingles  every  cup  of 
temptation.  Sin  breeds  every  war.  Sin  blanches 
every  corpse.  Sin  digs  every  grave.  Sin  weaves 
every  shroud.  Sin  kindles  the  fires  of  future  tor- 
ment As  Chalmers  has  nervously  phrased  it, 
"  the  waste  and  the  havoc  of  centuries  that  are 
gone,  and  the  waste  and  havoc  of  centuries  yet  to 
come,  all  reverberate  in  one  awful  voice, '  Death 
hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  tluU  all  have 
sinned,* " 

The  crowning  evidence  of  the  exceeding  enor- 
mity of  sin  is  seen  on  Calyaiy.  What  reared  the 
cross  1     What  wove  the  crown  of  thorns  ?    What 


mingled  the  bitter  cup  which  the  suffering  Jesus 
prayed  "  might  pass  from  him  I"  What  slew  tbe 
Lamb  of  God  1  Heaven,  earth,  and  hell  all 
answer  siK.  On  that  background  of  infinite  love 
— the  love  of  him  who  died  for  sinners — humau 
guilt  stands  out  with  a  midnight  malignity  of 
blackness  I 

Impenitent  friend !  come  up  to  Calvary,  and 
see  yourself  in  the  light  of  that  wonderful  scene ! 
See  what  sin  is  doing  there — what  your  sin  de- 
serves, and  what  Jesus  bore  there  for  you  the 
sinner.  Confess  there  what  you  cannot  deny,  that 
you  are  rejecting  him  who  shed  his  blood  for  you. 
Confess  that  you  are  making  a  mock  at  sin,  and 
treating  it  as  a  trifle.  Confess  that  you  are  amoug 
Christ's  crucifiers.  And  then  *  pretend,  if  you 
dare,  that  you  are  not  guilty.  If  those  wbo 
despise  Moses's  law  perish,  "  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment  will  you  be  thought  worthy  who  have 
trodden  under  fbot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hsTe 
counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy 
thing  1" 

That  men  who  are  guilty  of  such  a  crime  against 
the  loving  Jesus  should  esteem  it  a  small  and 
venial  matter,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  '*de- 
ceitfulness  of  sin."  Other  arguments  cluster 
about  it ;  but  we  have  no  space  to  cite  them.  We 
might  remind  you  of  the  thousand  false  promises 
sin  makes,  but  never  keeps.  It  promises  happi- 
ness, and  pays  in  remorse.  It  smiles  and  smiles, 
and  '^  murders  while  it  smiles."    It  whispers  **  ye 

* 

shall  noi  surely  die,"  but  its  wages  are  death  ever- 
lasting. 

We  have  read  of  a  singular  tree  that  forcibly 
illustrates  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  It  is  called 
the  JtuiaS'tree.  The  blossoms  appear  before  the 
leaves,  and  they  are  of  brilliant  crimson.  The 
flaming  beauty  of  the  flowers  attracts  innumerable 
insects,  and  the  wandering  bee  is  drawn  to  it  to 
gather  honey.  But  every  bee  that  alights  upon 
the  blossoms  imbibed  a  fatal  opiate,  and  drops 
dead  from  among  the  crimson  flowers  to  the  earth ! 
Beneath  this  enticing  .tree  the  earth  is  strewed 
with  the  victims  of  its  fatal  fascinations.  That 
fatal  plant  that  attracts  only  to  destroy  is  a  vivid 
emblem  of  the  deceitfulness  and  deadliness  of  sin. 
For  the  poison  of  sin's  bewitching  flowers  there 
is  but  one  remedy.  It  is  foqnd  in  the  "  leaves  of 
the  tree  of  life,"  that  groweth  on  Mount  Calvai^'' 
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[N  our  own  and  many  other  languages  the. 
vord  lihf  is  of  large  significance,  and  takes 
in  a  vast  variety  of  plants,  which,  heauty 
excepted,  have  not  much  in   common. 
Shakspeare  speaks  of 

**  UUes  of  an  klntb. 
The  ilower-de-Iace  being  oue ; " 

kt  the  ''fleursie-Louis,"  the  badge  ado^ited  by  Louis 

VIL  of  France,  when  be  joined  the  Crusaders,  was  an 

ifia,  represented  by  the  yellow  flag-flower,  with  which 

«e  sre  £uniliar  in  wet  meadows  and  along  the  margin 

<  f  our  winding  streams  (/m  pseudacorus).    This  hai- 

beid-sbaped  blossom  has  little  resemblance  to  the  cops 

(i  gold  and  ulver  (the  nymphaeas  and  nuphars)  which 

ti()ai  OD  the  surface  of  our  tranquil  lakes— still  less  to 

the  broad  salver  of  the  Victoria  re^ia,  all  of  which  we 

\v^n  agreed  to  call  water-lilies ;  and  these  again  are 

very  distinct  from  the  Guernsey  lily  {Neri^ie  sarnienais) 

ui  ottier  members  of  the  amaryllis  ikmUy,  to  which 

popQ^  nage  or  poetic  courtesy  lias'extended  the  lily 

muse,  altboQgb  scientific  heraldry  excludes  them  from 

the  true  %  order.    Unless  it  were  in  a  nation  of 

prdeoea,  k  would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  rigid  nomen- 

fMoit.  So  doubt  the  Jews  were  like  ourselves,  or 

nther,  the  Jewish  children ;  for  practically  the  children 

of  tl]  lands  are  the  botanists.    At  life's  outset,  our 

bcareoly  Father  lays  us  down  on  the  solt  cool  grass, 

amoDgat  the  daisies  and  the  "stars  of  Bethlehem.'^ 

Tbej  are  oar  playthings,  almost  our  companions,  and 

*e  call  tliem  aU  by  their  names.    It  is  only  when  we 

grow  tsEer  that  new  objects  arrest  us,  and  we  lose  sight 

<if  the  flowers ;  but  if  we  ever  notice  them  again,  we 

pefer  the  infantile  nomenclature^  with  all  its  poetry,  to 

tiie  bard  titles  imposed  by  the  systematise    The  chil* 

drsi  and  the  peasantry  of  Eugland  give  the  name  of 

lOj  to  daffodils  and  nuphars,  in  defiance  of  Linnaeus ; 

UMi,  although  apeaking  of  trees  '*  from  the  cedar  to  the 

njssop,"  Solomon  could  have  taught  them  better,  it  is 

iikeiy  that  both  old  and  young  in  Palestine  extended 

to  more  plants  than  one  the  nanoe  lil^.     Even  the 

botanist  includes  amongst  the  Liliaceae^  the  tulips, 

byadnths,  Iritillaries,  stars  of  Bethlehem,  and  scarlet 

1^  whidi  the  Holy  Land  still  yields  so  freely ;  and  if 

^  ktoB  of  the  Nile  had  been  naturalized  in  any  reser- 

v*jir  or  liver,  like  the  large  yellow  water-lilies  which 
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siill  flourish  near  the  Lake  of  Merom,  it  would  not  have 
been  unnatural  to  bestow  on  it  the  self-same  name. 

On  this  subject  we  once  sought  the'  opinion  of  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  and  with  the  obligingness  which  is  so 
often  associated  with  the  highest  scientific  eminence, 
he  sent  a  long  and  elaborate  reply,  from  which  we 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  following  sen- 
tences :  **  1  have  thought  much,  and  have  read  what 
botanists  have  written  on  the  lily  of  Matt  vL  28 ;  but 
I  grieve  to  say,  the  more  I  read  on  such  subjects,  the 
more  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  coming  to  satisfactory 
conclusions.  I  remember  at  one  time  being  satisfied 
that  the  AmaryUis  lutea  was  the  lily  t>f  Scripture.  I 
think  Sir  James  Smith  first  maintained  that  in  his 
pamphlets  entitled  *  Considerations  respecting  Cam- 
bridge,' and  *  Defence  of  the  Church ;'  and  in  '  Flora 
Graeca*  (voL  iv.  p.  10),  where  he  says,  '  Haec  est  apud 
Atticos  planta  coronaria,'  &a  ['In  Attica  the  yellow 
amaiyUis  is  used  for  garlands,  and  is  frequently  planted 
in  Turkish  cemeteries  as  a  token  of  the  love  of  survivors. 
Its  splendid  blossoms,  golden  and  truly  regal,  frequently 
adorn  the  warmer  fields  of  Europe  at  the  dose  of 
harvest  Hence,  undoubtedly,  they  correspond  to  the 
field  lilies  of  the  gospel  much  better  than  the  white 
lilies  of  the  garden,  which  never  grow  spontaneously  in 
Syrifr— a  circumstance  confirmed  by  the  name  dypio 
KfH»a  or  dypio  XoXet,  which  the  dreeks  give  them  at  this 
day.']  Kirby  replied  to  this  in  a  little  dissertation, 
published  in  the  'Christian  Remembrancer,'  1819,  or 
thereabouts.  He  knocks  this  pretty  hypothesis  on  the 
head,  by  saying  this  plant  could  not  be  used  for  fuel, 
and  gives  his  verdict  in  frivour  of  Lilium  candidum^ 
the  Kptpoir  of  Diosoorides,  the  withered  stems  of  which 
are  very  likely  to  be  cast  into  the  oven."  Kirby's  con- 
jecture is  almost,  if  not  altogether  right  We  have  no 
fairer  flower,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  sacred  and 
legendary  art  has*  long  employed  the  white  lily  as  the 
perfect  emblem  of  purity.  It  is  still  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  white  lily  (Lilium  candidum)  is  a 
native  of  Palestine ;  and  the  scriptural  allusions  are 
still  better  borne  out  by  her  more  splendid  sister,  the 
scarlet  martagon  (Lilium  chalcedonieim).  Without 
having  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  the  locality,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  plant  of  which  Dr.  Thom- 
son speaks  so  glowingly :  "  The  HiUeh  lily  is  yery  large, 
and  the  three  inner  petals  meet  above,  and  form  a 
gorgeous  canopy,  such  as  art  never  approached,  and 
king  never,  sat  under,  even  in  his  utmost  glory.  And 
wlien  I  met  this  incomparable  flower,  in  all  its  lovoli- 
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ness,  among  the^^ak  woods  around  the  base  of  Tabor, 
and  on  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  where  our  Lord  spent  bis 
youth,  I  felt  assured  that  it  was  to  this  he  referred. . . . 
I  suppose,  also^  that  it  is  this  identical  flower  to  which 
Solomon  refers  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  <  I  am  the  rose  of 
Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys.  As  the  lily  among 
thorns,  so  is  my  love  among  the  daughters.'  The  bride, 
comparing  her  beloved  to  a  roe  or  a  young  hart,  sees 
him  feeding  among  the  lilies  (Canticles  iL  I,  2,  16). 
Our  flower  delights  most  in  the  valleys,  but  is  also  foun^ 
in  the  mountains.  It  grows  among  thorns,  and  I  have 
sadly  lacerated  my  hands  in  extricating  it  from  them. 
Nothing  can  be  in  higher  contrast  than  tbe  luxuriant 
velvety  softness  of  this  lily,  and  tlie  crabbed  tangled 
hedge  of  thorns  about  it.  Qazelles  still  delight  to  feed 
among  them ;  and  you  can  scarcely  ride  through  the 
woods  to  the  north  of  Tabor,  where  these  lilies  abound, 
without  frightening  them  from  their  flowery  pasture."  * 

The  LUium  ehalcedonicum,  or  scarlet  martagon,  thus 
combines  within  itself  all  the  features  suggested  by  the 
lily  of  tbe  Song  and  of  St.  Matthew.  It  delights  in  the 
vdleys ;  it  is  often  found  amongst  thorns ;  its  dried 
stem  may  be  used  for  fuel,  and  **  cast  into  the  oven ;" 
and,  with  its  stately  growth  and  flowing  coronet,  it  is  a 
truly  imperial  flower,  which  may  well  challenge  Solomon 
in  all  his  gloiy.  And  if  aught  further  were  required  to 
rivet  the  proof  and  exclude  all  competitors,  we  have  it 
in  Canticles  v.  13,  where,  regarding  the  royal  bridegroom, 
it  is  declared,  *'  His  lips  are  lilies."  Here  it  is  manifest 
that  neither  the  white  lily  nor  the  golden  amaiyllis 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  poet,  which, 
however,  is  admirably  subserved  by  the  ruby  tints  of 
this  gorgeous  blossom. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
the  architectural  ornamentation  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
viL  19,  22,  may  have  l>een  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
lotus  (Nymphoea  lotus).  When  Colonel  Williams  was 
engaged  in  his  excavations  at  Susa,  he  came  on  the' 
traces  of  a  palace  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchs 
rivalling  Persepolis  in  grandeur.,  *'The  bases  of  the 
columns  were  bell-ehaped,  and  richly  carved,  in  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  inverted  flower  of  a  plant,  which  we 
usually  terra  the  Egyptian  lotus. . . .  Round  the  swell  of 
the  bell  is  an  elegant  and  elaborate  wreath,  formed  by 
alternate  buds  and  perfect  flowers  of  the  lotus.*' t 
Could  there  be  a  better  oommentaxy  on  the  "  chapiters" 
(capitals)  of  lily-work  "on  the  top  of  the  pillars"  in 
Sdomon's  temple  ?  We  cannot  open  a  book  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  without  observing  how  constantly  this  iLy  of 
the  Nife  recurs  as  the  staple  ornament  in  Egyptian  art; 
and  recent  discoveries  show  that  much  further  east  than 


**  Land  and  tbe  Book,*'  part  !L,  chap  xxVH 
t  Lofttu'  "  ClialcUea,*'  p.  SUa. 


Palestine,  amongst  tbe  Assyrians  and  Persians,  the 
beauty  of  its  form  was  fully  appreciated ;  and  that  it 
was  continually  repeated,  In  bud  or  full-blown,  by  the 
artist,  the  architect,  and  the  worker  in  metak  And 
who  that  knows  even  our  own  water-lilies, ''  serene  in 
the  calm  water,  but  no  less  serene  among  the  black  and 
scowling  waves,"  can  wonder  at  tbe  love,  passing  up 
iuto  ^  sort  of  religious  veneration,  with  which  Egypt 
regarded  its  lotus  and  India  its  kindred  nelumbium  I 

**  What  U  Hk«  thee,  fUr  flower. 
The  jceotle  and  the  Ann  ?  ttms'bearmg  op 
To  the  blue  aky  that  ■liharter  cap, 
Aa  to  the  abower  ?  ■ 

*'  Oh,  lore  U  mott  like  thee. 
The  love  of  woman ;  quivering  to  the  bUst, 
Through  every  nerve*  yet  rooted  deep  and  fait 
Mldat  life'a  dark 


**  And  fklth— oh,  la  not  faith 
Uke  thee,  too,  Wy,  apringlnff  Into  light 
StiU  bttoyanUy,  above  the  biUow'a  might, 

Through  the  atorm'a  breath  ?  "— Jfn.  UtmoML 

*^  Consider  the  lilies."  Wondrous  is  God's  chemistiy, 
who  out  of  black  mould  and  invisible  vapour  builds  up 
that  column  of  chrysolite,  and  crowns  it  with  its  flaming 
capital !  And  how  strange  is  God's  husbandry !  In- 
stead of  taking  the  lily  into  a  conservatoiy,  and  care- 
fully protecting  it,  he  leaves  it  out  amongst  the  thorns; 
but  there  again  his  mysterious  hand  is  at  work,  con- 
trolling its  affinities,  building  up  its  fabric,  enriching 
its  beauty;  so  that  the  same  soil  from  which  one  nature 
can  only  extract  the  harsh  astringent  sloe  with  its  crui^l 
spines  and  spears,  yields  to  another  flexile  leaves  and 
balmy  blossom.  So  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  lily  of  the 
valley;  the  believer  is  a  lily  in  the  midst  of  thorns.  Tbe 
life  of  faith  is  not  lived  in  the  convent  or  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  out  of  doors,  in  the  unsympathizing  world,  in 
the  midst  of  secular  men.  But  the  dust  from  the 
world's  highway,  whieh  to  clammy  viscid  stems  and 
coarse  weed-like  natures  clings  in  thickening  coats,  finds 
small  lodgment  on  the  polished  stalk,  on  the  chased 
silver  or  ruby  chalice,  of  the  lily.  The  cares  and  avoca* 
tions  which  make  others  of  the  earth  so  earthy  need  not  j 
secularize  the  Christian;  and  from  the  same  soil, the 
same  atmosphere,  froti  which  they  derive  disagreeable 
or  repulsive  attributes,  he  can  absorb  grace  for  grace,  i 
and  give  forth  excellence  for  excellence.  The  same 
bounties  of  Providence,  tbe  same  wealth  or  prosperity, 
which  make  Nabal  more  churlish  and  thorny,  makSj 
Joseph  more  generous,  more  tender,  and  forgiving;  the  I 
same  sunshine  which  elicits  the  balm  of  the  lily,  matures 
in  the  blackthorn  its  verjuice;  the  same  shower  which 
makes  briers  and  thistles  more  rank,  fills  the  lily  cup 
with  nectar^  and  dothes  it  in  raiment  eclipsing  Solo- 
mon. 
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MONTH  after  the  chUdien  of  Israel  had 
quitted  Egypt,  and  after  moTing  on  from 
their  pleasant  resting-place  at  Elim,  they 
came  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin.      Here 
tbey  fonnd  themselves  in  great  extremity  from  want  of 
hoi.     The  supplies  which  they  haf  brought  firom 
Egypt  were  exhausted,  and  the  desert  yielded  nothing 
ftl  all  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  their  enormous 
nnltitudeu    They  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
kit  bringing  them  into  such  a  locality,  '<  to  kill  their 
ibole  assembly  with  hunger."    "  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moaesy  saying,  I  have  heard  the  murmurings  of 
the  children  of  IsraeL     Speak  unto  them  saying,  At 
eren  ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  morning  ye  shaU  be 
5M  with  bread ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God.    Ajid  it  came  to  pass  that  at  even  the 
qoiils  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp ;  and  in  the 
morning  the  dew  lay  round  about  the  host    And  when 
the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of 
the  wilderness  there  lay  a  small  round  thing,  as  small 
M  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.    And  when  the  children 
d  Lnael  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  'Man  hu' 
*Wbat  is  this?},  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was.    And 
MfiKi  fiud  unto  them,  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord 
Wi  p?ai  you  to  eat"  (Ex.  xvi.  1-3,  11-16).     Like 
hotr-!rat,  or  in  rounded  particles  resembling  coriander 
seeds,  bat  vldte,  the  flavour  of  the  manna  was  *'  like 
viieantde  with  honey.'*    In  these  respects  it  is  well 
i«/«HeBted  by  the  gummy  exudation  of  the  tamarisk 
{Tamaris  daUieOj  var.  manniferc^f  which  occurs  abun- 
dsDtly  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  Alhagi 
vkI  other  plants  found  in  Syria  and  in  the  desert  of 
^ioai;  but  in   its  mora   remarkable  attributes  this 
**  bread  from  heaven"  stands  alone.    Unlike  the  tama- 
risk ortar&  gnm,  and  the  other  so-called  mannas,  which 
ve  found  only  after  midsummer,  and  for  a  month  or 
two,  this  made  its  first  appearance  in  April  or  May,  and 
c^HitinQed  equally  plentiM  thronghout  the  yeaA  There 
vas  none  of  it  to  be  found  on  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was 
ofily  the  portion  gathered  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath 
which  could  be  preserved  overnight.    And  as  its  arrival 
was  abrupt^  so  its  cessation  was  sudden.     The  first 
morning  the  supply  was  sufficient  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation ;  and  through  all  their  subsequent  journeys  we 
never  hear  of  any  intermission  till  forty  years  after- 
wards, when  they  arrived  at  Gilgal,  and  had  eaten  of 
the  com  of  Canaan,  when  it  instantly  and  totally  ceased 
(Ex.  xvL  35 ;  Josh.  v.  10-12).   Referring  to  the  tamarisk 
gum,  ]>r.  Kitto  remarks,  '<  If  any  human  infatuation 
oould  surprise  a  thoughtful  and  observant  mind,  and 
especially  if  any  folly  of  those  who  deem  themselves 
wiser  than  the  Bible,  could  astonish,  it  might  excite 
■^voog  wonde^to  see  grave  and  reverend  men  set  forth 


the  proposition  that  two  or  three  millions  of  people 
were  fed  from  day  to  day  during  forty  years  with  this 
very  substance.  'A  very  small  quantity  is  now  afforded 
by  all  the  trees  of  the  Sinai  peninsula ;  and  it  would  be 
safe  to  say,  that  if  all  the  trees  of  this  kind  then  or  now 
growing  in  the  world,  had  been  assembled  in  this  part 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  had  covered  it  wholly,  they  would 
not  have  yielded  a  tithe  of  the  quantity  of  gum  re- 
quired for  the  subsistence  of  so  vast  a  multitude. ...  To 
us  this  explanation,  which  attempts  to  attenuate  or 
extinguish  the  miracle,  by  supposing  this  natural  pro- 
duct to  have  been  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  sufficient, 
falling  regularly  around  the  camp  in  all  its  removals, 
and  regularly  intermitted  on  the  seventh  day,  is  much 
harder  of  belief  than  the  simple  and  naked  miracle — 
much  harder  than  it  would  be  to  believe  that  hot  rolls 
fell  every  morning  from  the  skies  upon  the  camp  of 
Israel"  («  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,"  vol.  ii.  p.  il3). 

The  same  difficulties  afiect  another  hypothesis,  which 
has  lately  found  some  favour.  There  is  a  plant  which 
has  long  been  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  of  Lichen 
esctUetUiu,  or  'Parmelia  or  Lecanora  tsciderUa^  and 
which,  in  Northern  Africa  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Black  Sea,  occurs  so  abundantly  as  to  be  used  for 
food.  It  belongs  td  that  great  vegetable  group  of  which 
the  reindeer  moss  gives  one  example,  Iceland  moss 
another.  The  lichen  in  question,  or  rather  its  seeds, 
are  apt  to  be  carried  up  into  the  air  by  violent  winds, 
and  then,  after  floating  in  the  atmosphere  for  a  time, 
and  becoming  saturated  with  moisture,  this  "  manna- 
lichen"  comes  down,  usually  in  the  midst  of  heavy 
rains. '  But  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  showers  of 
this  substance  have  ever  reached  the  Arabian  desert,  it 
does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  description  in  Exodus, 
and  "in  order  to  supply  the  children  of  Israel  with 
manna  from  that  source  (and  it  was  continued  for  forty 
years)  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  for  six  days  in 
every  week  a  violent  gale  to  raise  or  take  up  these 
lichens,  and  heavy  rains  to  bring  them  down  again. 
That  heavy  rains  did  not  take  place  with  such  regularity 
is  positively  implied— there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
water"  (Berthold  Seemann  in  <*  The  Reader,"  Aug.  13, 
1864). 

When  in  the  desert  place  near  Bethsaida,  there  had 
oome  together  ''a  great  company"  of  people,  it  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  extemporize  for  their  subsistence 
the  grapes  of  Eshcol  or  the  melons  and  cucumbers  of 
Egypt,  as  the  com  of  Palestine,  or  the  fishes  of  Genne- 
saret ;  and  had  a  mere  thaumaturgist  been  permitted 
for  once  to  provide^he  repast,  in  all  likelihood  he  would 
have  enhanced  the  marvel,  by  conjuring  up  a  miraculous 
board,  dazzling  with  jewelled  cups,  and  laden  with 
I  exotic  dainties.    But  the  five  thousand  were  the  guests 
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of  Omnipotenoe— of  him  who  is  the  God  of  order,  whose 
''  ways  are  equal,'*  whoee  gentleness  is  his  greatness, 
and  in  whose  wonderful  workinjg  there  is  continual  re- 
gard to  the  rules  which  he  has  stamped  on. his  own 
creation.  Accordingly,  to  the  companies  seated  on  the 
green  grass  were  handed  round  loaTes  and  fishes,  **  as 
much  as  they  would"  and  with  the  quiet  and  simplicity 
of  an  ordinary  meal— with  no  attempt  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  prodigy— they  ate  and  <'  were  filled." 
And  just  as  the  miracle  heside  the  sea  of  Tiberias  did 
not  set  aside  considerations  of  time  and  place,  but,  so 
to  speak,  took  for  its  point  of  departure  the  five  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes  actually  present,  and  proceeded  to 
supply  them  without  stiAt  or  limit ;  so  the  continuous 
miracle  of  the  manna,  like  so  many  of  the  kingly  doings 
of  its  Author,  commenced  with  the  least  possible  <'  ob- 
servation," and  was  in  full  keeping  with  the  locality  of 
its  first  occurrence.  Instead  of  auticipating  the  grapes 
and  com  of  Canaan,  or  recalling  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age ita  leeks  and  its  melons,  it  seemed  only  to  multiply 
the  natural  supplies  of  the  desert  A  specimen  gathered 
at  random  might  have  been  taken  for  the  product  of  the 
thorny  AUiaffi  or  of  the  featheiy  tamarisk.  And  just 
as  the  dole  distributed  to  the  hungry  Galileans  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  discipl 


**  Xo  fiery  winff  Ii  leen  to  glide, 
No  catca  ambroiial  are  supplied ; 
Bnt  ODe  poor  flsherii  mde  and  acanty  store 
Is  all  he  asks  (and  more  than  needs), 
Wlio  men  and  angels  dally  fe^  **  {KMt) ; 

80  the  "com  of  heaven,"  the  "angels'  food"  (Ps.  iKviil 
24, 25),  was  not  sent  under  charge  of  a  celestial  oolivoy, 
nor  did  a  trumpet  from  the  midst  of  heaven  rouse  the 
hungry  pilgrims  from  their  sleep  to  receive  the  ap- 
pointed laigess ;  but  morning  by  morning  as  they  rose, 
when  "  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,"  there  remained 
"  a  small  round  thing,"  as  small  as  the  hoar-frost :  and 
to  show  that  "  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God"  (iMatt  iv.  4),  on  that  small  thing  for  forty  yean 
subsisted* the  redeemed  of  Jehovah ;  and  such  was  the 
simple  fare  which  the  King  of  kings  provided  when  he 
"  spread  a  table  in  the  wilderness." 

In  the  same  way  when  at  Oana,  to  save  the  feelings 
of  their  host,  and  in  oii^er  that  the  banquet  might  not 
be  suddenly  cut  shorty  the  Lord  Jesus  provided  a  mira- 


culous supply— it  was  not  something  which  ignored  the 
usages  of  the  oountiy,  but  th^  beverage  statedly  em- 
ployed on  such  occasions,  only  so  much  better  than 
usual  as  to  call  forth  remark  (John  IL  10).  And  just  si 
the  hungry  multitude  at  Bethsaida  was  fed,  not  with 
manna,  bat  with  loaves  and  fishes ;  and  just  as  for  the 
wedding  guests  at  Gana  there  was  made  to  flow  from  the 
water-jars,  not  some  new  and  unknown  nectar,  but 
wine  like  that  which  their  own  vintage  yielded— so  on 
the  famished  Israelites  there  came  down  supplies  con- 
gruous to  the  locality  in  which  they  were  encamped ; 
though  in  such  amaiing  abandanoe,  and  with  so  many 
supernatural  aocompaniments,  as  plainly  betokened  the 
hand  divine.  Both  quails  and  manna  were  in  unison 
with  the  wilderness.  The  murade  consisted  in  their 
inexhaustible  proftision;  more  especially  as  regards 
the  manna,  in  converting  into  a  nutritious  substance 
what  is  usually  employed  merely  as  a  medicine  or  con- 
diment—adapting it  to  every  taste,  adjusting  to  the 
requirement  of  each  household  the  portion  daily  col- 
lected, and  suspending  the  supply  on  the  Sabbath. 

This  manna  the  Lord*  Jesus  accepted  as  a  type  of 
himself,  and  the  sixth  of  St  John  is  his  own  commen- 
tary on  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Bxodua.  *^  The  bread 
of  God  is  he  who  eometh  down  firom  heaven,  and  g^veth 
life  unto  the  world."  As  soon  as  any  man  in  the  camp 
of  Israel  awoke,  he  found  "given  in  his  sleep" 
(Ps.'  cxxviL  2),  the  daily  bread,  the  food  convenient ; 
and  whosoever  awakes  in  Christendom  to-morrow  will 
find  a  gospel  already  in  the  world ;  the  graoe  of  God 
prevents  him,  a  great  salvation  is  provided,  and  a 
Saviour  who,  if  so  he  pleases,  may  be  all  his  own.  And 
as  Uiere  was  no  distinction  in  the  camp— as  the  staff  of 
life  was  needful  to  the  strong  as  well  as  to  the  weak,  to 
the  richest  as  well  as  to  the  poorest,  so  Christ  is  alike 
needful  to  all  The  man  of  most  abundant  virtue  needs 
Christ's  merits  as  truly  as  the  man  who  can  boast  no 
good  attribute  in  all  his  character:  the  man  who 
through  a  long  career  of  piety  has  "  Walked  with  God'* 
needs  Christ's  mediation,  as  nmdi  as  the  oonsctenoe- 
stricken  transgressor,  who  for  the  first  time  is  faltering 
out,  *'  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  But  **  this 
passage  also  teaches  that  the  whole  world  is  dead  to 
God,  except  as  far  as  Christ  quickens  it ;  because  life 
will  be  found  nowhere  else  than  in  him"  (Calvin  ou 
John  vi.) 
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FROM  TSE  FRENCH  OF  FENELOIT. 


INT  FRANCOIS  DE  SALES  has  said 
that  great  virtues  and  small  duties  may  he 
compared  to  salt  and  sugar;  the  sugar  has 
the  more  agreeable  tute  of  the  two,  but 
is  seMomest  in  use,  while  the  salt  forms  part  of  all  food 
riecessaiy  for  life.    Great  virtues  are  rare ;  the  call  for 
them  does  not  often  arise :  when  it  does  come,  we  are 
Vrepszed  for  it  beforehand ;  we  are  animated  by  ,the 
veiy  greatness  of  tiie  sacrifice  demanded ;  we  are  sus- 
ui&edy  whether  by  the  edat  of  the  action  performed 
coder  the  eyes  of  other  men,  or  by  the  secret  self- 
atisfsctaon  felt  in  making  an  extraordinary  effort.    The 
oils  of  small  and  ordinary  duties  are  unforeseen,  they 
ue  ooDstuitly  recurring;  ^ey  bring  us  continually  into 
collision  with  our  own  pride,  indolence,  hauteur,  im- 
patience, firetfulness;  they  contradict  our  self-will  in  all 
respects.    If  we  desire  to  be  faithful  to  their  claims,  we 
seem  to  have  no  time  to  breathe,  and  self  must  be  con- 
stantly daied  and  crucified.    We  would  prefer  a  hun- 
<iiei  times  rather  to  make  for  God  some  great  sacrifices, 
^ever  violent  and  painful,  on  condition  of  being  re- 
raided  by  h'berty  to  follow  our  own  tastes  and  inclina- 
1)00  IB  all  lesser  matters.    Tet  it  is  only  by  fidelity  in 
little  thiogi  that  the  grace  of  true  love  to  Christ  is 
»istained,ttd  distinguished  from  the  passing  emotions 
of  the  iiitoal  heart 

ffcere  ii  an  economical  truth,  which  holds  good  in 
relfgioD  as  in  temporal  matters,  If  we  take  no  care  of 
tn&i,  tfaey  will  soon  cost  us  more  than  articles  of 
greater  value.  Whoever  learns  how  to  lay  out  to  ad- 
jutage small  things,  spiritually  or  temporally,  will 
Sixn  have  amsssed  much  treasure.  All  great  stores 
«e  but  so  assembbige  of  small  things  carefully  accuniu- 
lited.  The  man  will  soon  be  enriched  who  takes  care 
to  lose  nothing. 

Besides,  consider  that  God  makes  chief  account  in 
wr  actions  of  the  motive  of  love  which  prompts  them, 
aodthe  self-denial  readily  made  when  called  for.  Men 
judge  of  actions  by  their  outward  appearance ;  God 
nekoos  as  nothing  what  is  in  the  eyes  of  man  of  the 
Bust  importaneeu  What  he  desires  is  a  pure  motive,  a 
will  whoDy  at  his  disposal,  a  sincere  renouncement  of 
cell  All  tiiis  is  called  into  exercise  more  frequently, 
^>ith  leas  danger  of  pride,  and  in  a  way  much  more 
tf7U%  to  self,  on  ordinary  occasions  than  in  extmordi- 
Rsry  ones.  Sometimes  a  mere  trifle  is  felt  more  jirecions 
tlttn  an  article  of  real  value ;  it  would  seem  more  liard 
te  give  up  a  favourite  amusement  than  to  bestow  a  lar^e 
alms. 

*  We  deceive  ourselves  the  more  easily  in  regard  to 
little  things,  if  we  look  upon  them  as  innocent,  and 


imagine  that  we  are  not  much  attached  to  them.  How- 
ever, when  God  takes  them  away,  we  may  soon  discover, 
by  the  pain  of  the  deprivation,  how  excessive  and  in- 
excusable our  attachment  had  been.  Besides,  if  small 
duties  are  neglected,  we  bring  a  continual  reproach  upon 
ourselves  with  our  family,  our  servants,  and  the  public. 
Men  will  not  believe  that  our  piety  is  sincere  if  our  daily 
conduct  is  inconsistent  How  can  they  think  that  we 
*  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  duty  without  hesitation, 
if  they  see  us  fail  when  trifling  ones  are  in  ques- 
'tion  ? 

But  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, is,  that  the  soul,  by  neglect  in  little  things,  will  get 
accustomed  to  unfaithfulness.  We  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  we  trust  to  self,  and  come  to  think  lightly  of 
displeasing  God.  On  the  contrary^  true  Christian  love 
sees  nothing  as  small ;  everything  that  may  please  or 
displease  her.  Lord  appears  to  be  great.  Not  that  this 
love  brings  the  soul  into  a  state  of  scrupiilositj  and 
restraint ;  but  it  desires  no  limits  to  its  fidelity.  It  is 
not  by  constraint  that  the  believer  becomes  faithful  and 
exact  in  the  smallest  matters;  it  is  from  a  sentiment  of 
love  freed  from  the  fears  and  doubts  of  scrupulous,  un- 
quiet souls.  He  is,  as.it  were,  carried  away  by  the  love 
of  God,  and  while  labouring  in  tbe  humblest  details  of 
duty  with  unwearied  diligence,  he  feels  himself  enjoying 
perfect  liberty  and  profound  peace.  Oh,  what  happi- 
ness! 

Those  persons  who,  from  natural  disposition,  are  the 
least  disposed  for  it,  are  the  very  ones  who  ought  to 
impose  upon  themselves  the  most  invioUihle  rules  in 
regard  to  little  things.  They  are  tempted  to  despise 
tiiese  small  duties ;  they  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
considering  them  of  no  consequence ;  they  forget  their 
re.ll  importance,  the  insensible  progress  of  evil  passions, 
even  their  own  fatal  experience  of  this  in  the  past. 
They  prefer  making  great  resolutions  of  imaginary  firm* 
ness,  and  then  trusting  to  this  courage,  so  often  deceit- 
ful, rather  than  subjecting  themselves  to  a  continual 
watchfulness.  '<  Such  or  such  a  trifle  is  nothing,'*  they 
say.  Tes,  nothing  in  itself,  yet  a  "  nothing*'  which  is 
everything  for  you;  a  "nothing"  which  you  love  so 
well,  that  you  refuse  it  to  God;  a  ''nothing"  which  you 
despise  in  words,  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  the 
refusal ;  a  ''  nothing,"  in  short,  which  you  keep  back 
fr«'iu  God  for  yourself,  and  which  will  prove  your  ruin. 
There  is  no  greatness  of  spirit  in  despising  little  things; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  from  narrowness  of  mind  that  we* 
consider  as  small  what  may  invulve  such  mighty  conse- 
quences. The  more  difiicidty  we  experience  in  watching 
over  ourselves  as  tu  trifles^  tbe  more  we  ought  to  dread 
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our  negligence,  distrost  our  hearts,  and  seek  to  place 
insurmountable  barriers  between  us  and  the  danger. 

Judge  for  yourselves.  Would  you  have  patience  with 
a  friend  who  owed  everything  to  you,  and  who,  though 
willing  to  be  of  service  in  return  on  great  and  rare 
occasions,  yet  would  not  submit  to  show  yon  attention 
or  civility  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  ? 


Do  not  be  aihtid  of  beginning  this  constant  watchful- 
ness. At  first  it  may  require  oonrage,  but  the  difficnlty 
is  a  trial  which  you  deserve,  which  yon  have  need  of, 
which  will  result  in  your  safety  and  tranquillity,  and 
without  which  there  will  be  only  a  course  of  sins  and 
sorrow.  God  will  bring  yon  by  degrees  into  the  blessed 
state  of  true  peace  and  love.  h.  l.  l. 


''AT  ETEHIHO-TIME  IT  SHALL  BE  LIGHT.*' 


HOM  each  day*s  care  we  gladly  flee. 
To  find,  O  Lord,  oar  rest  in  Thee; 
Oar  harden  to  Thy  feet  to  bring. 
Oar  sin  to  Mercy's  healing  sprinp^. 
We  know  that  at  Thy  gracioos  voice 
The  outgoings  of  the  even  rejoice; 
To  us,  assembled  in  Thy  sight, 
At  evening-time  may  there  be  light 

In  ^!!hrist  accepted.  Lord,  may  we 
The  b'ght  of  Thy  salvation  see ; 
Transformed  by  Thy  free  Spirit's  grace, 
Walk  in  the  brightness  of  Thy  lace. 


Thy  favour  crown  eacK  peaceful  day, 
Thy  presence  cheer  each  pleasant  way; 
And  when  we  walk  through  sorrow's  night, 
At  evening-time  may  there  be  light 

By  every  joy  or  grief  we  find 
Our  hearts  to  Thee  more  closely  bind ; 
Trial  and  blessing,  peace  and  pain. 
All  links  in  Mercy's  golden  chain. 
And  when  life's  closing  shadows  come. 
Oh  may  they  find  us  nearer  home  ! 
Then  in  our  souls,  with  heaven  in  sight. 
At  evening-time  may  there  be  light 

J.  D.  BuBsa 


THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  CBOSS. 

(see  evor aviso.) 


|NE  of  the  pleasant  spots  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Jerusalem  is  the  Convent  of  the 
Cross.  It  is  seen  on  the  right  in  approach- 
ing the  city  by  the  Jaffa  road,  prettily 
retired  in  a  valley.  Riding  out  one  afternoon  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend,  in  about  twenty  minutes  we  leached 
the  sheltered  hollow  in  which  it  is  situated.  Like  all 
the  convents  in  Palestine  so  exposed  to  the  Moslem 
invasion,  its  walls  are  of  immense  solidity,  having  few 
openings  by  which  an  entrance  could  be  effected.  Not- 
withstanding this  the  Arabs,  a  few  years  since,  contrived 
to  make  an  entrance  and  murder  the  superior.  The 
best  view  is  from  a  rising  ground,  whence  it  appears  to 
great  advantage,  half-buried  in  olive  groves,  with  a 
back-ground  of  rocky  hills. 

On  obtaining  the  key,  we  passed  through  an  outer 
court,  and  reached  the  church,  with  the  size  and  orna- 
ment of  which  we  were  really  surprised.  The  mosaic 
pavement  was  superior  to  any  in  Jerusalem.    We  were 


now  conducted  to  the  spot  from  which  the  convent 
derived  its  name ;  for  it  would  have  been  strange,  in- 
deed, if  an  age  which  witnessed  the  discoveiy,  or,  as  it 
is  otherwise  called,  the  invention  of  the  Iloly^  Cross, 
should  have  failed  to  discover  also  the  precise  spot  where 
grew  the  tree  of  which  it  was  made ;  which  accordingly 
is  pointed  out  in  a  vault  behind  the  altar. 

The  Convent  of  the  Cross  is  mentioned  by  Saewulf, 
who  says  that  it  had  been  ravaged  by  the  Pagans,  but 
that  the  destruction  fell  chiefly  on  the  conventual  build- 
ings; the  church,  more  fortunate  than  many  otbeis, 
having  been  in  great  measure  spared.  It  is  the  onlj 
remaining  seat  of  the  Georgians,  an  ancient  orthodox 
church,  which  formerly  possessed  an  influence  at  Jeru- 
salem at  present  almost  entirely  lost  The  site  of  the 
convent  was  granted  to  them  by  Constantino ;  and  it 
was  erected  by  their  king,  Tatian,  in  the  fifth  century. 


-Oi5i 


^t  Cl^Ubrens  Creastrrg. 


THE  DEFOBHBS  FBEACEEB. 


"BJ^SHH,  nitmma,*'  cried  Eittj  md  Willie  Scott, 

EkSIS     *"  ^"^  ""*  '"*"  ^^  parlonfon  coming 

l^^fl    borne  from  school,  "ire  hvre  teen  euch 

pSsfli    ^  fnon;  Bight  to-day  I" 

"What  wM  it,  mydeart" 

"AlittlcDiBn,"8aid  Eittf ;  "iwA  a  little  man;  no 
l:g^  tban  WUIie,  and  yet  not  a  boj,  Tnamma.  He  had 
ipot  hump  on  hU  back,  and  his  stick  was  taller  than 
tiiDwIf,  though  it  «as  not  bigg«r  tiian  papa's.  Be  had 
hrrt  ihoM,  and  »  mao's  hat,  but  jtut  like  half  a  bod;. 

'^'^,lt¥u  sofonny  to  look  at  him  hobbling  along!" 
'I  hope  yon  ilid  notlangh  ;  or,  at  least,  did  not  let 

^in  ft  that  yoa  wtre  laughing  at  him.    That  would 

littlKn  vtij  cmel  and  nnkind." 

"Iknov  we  bcth  Tanghed,"  said  Willie;  "bnt  not 
Hit  wme  of  the  other  boys.  Some  of  Ihem  laughed 
9«i't  loud,  and  nui  after  the  poor  little  oddity." 

''  I  un  winy  to  think  that  any  of  yonr  compnniona 
("Did  behave  so  ill.  When  we  meet  any  person  whom 
0-4  has  afflicted  in  such  a  way,  we  should  Dot  appear 
t«  Dotite  them  *t  all ;  or,  if  we  speak  to  them,  be  as 
i'ni  sad  pleasant  aa  poEsible.  Was  this  man  a  beggar  T" 

"Oh  no ;  be  was  well  dressed,  aud  looked  quite  re- 
ife^Me." 

"  And  did  be  aeem  angry  at  the  boys  T" 

"  Tes,  fery  angry ;  and  be  spoke  bad  words  back  to 


jnly  cruel  and 


"  Poor  man  I    So  these  boys 
linfal  themielTes,  hot  led  Am  into  sin.     It  is  lad  to 
ihink  of," 

"  Munma,  why  diMS  Ood  make  dwarfs  and  hunch- 
lack!  1" 

"  My  dear,  that  is  one  of  many  things  which  we  can- 
not nodentand  now ;  only,  we  know  that  be  has  good 
>i>d  wise  i«asona  for  all  the  trials  and  afflictions  he 
Mdi ;  and  that  all  ttioae  who  know  and  love  the  Bavi- 
"f ,  «ben  tbej  come  to  heaven,  shall  see  that  they  ha»e 
M«n  brongfat  there  in  the  right  way,  and  that  Qod  has 
^  his  word  of  promise—'  All  things  shall  work  to- 
e«bw  for  gtmd.'    But  many  of  the  deformed  persons 

"torn  we  see  wen  not  bom  so.    They  have  become  dis- 


fignred  in  consequence  of  illness  or  accident,  when  they 
were  childien;  often  from  the  neglect  and  careleasneta 
of  those  who  had  oharge  of  them." 

"  Johnnie  Ross  says  that  dwarfs  and  hunchbacks 
have  not  minds  like  other  people." 

"  That  is  quite  a  mistake.  Many  of  them  are  very 
clever  and  well-informed.  Of  course,  it  ia  •  great  triul 
to  be  so  unlike  other  persons  ;  and  therefore,  without 
much  prayer  and  help  from  God,  they  are  apt  to  be 
peevish  or  passionate  in  temper;  but  we  must  make 
great  sllonance  for  this.  Come  to  me  in  the  evening, 
when  you  have  prepared  year  lessons  for  to-morrow,  and 
I  shall  tell  you  a  remarkable  story  of  a  man  like  bini 
yon  met  to-day,  who  was  enabled  to  do  a  great  work  in 
his  time  for  God  and  his  fellow-men." 

Tbe  children  did  not  fail  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
their  mother's  promise,  at  the  time,  she  mentioned. 

"  Now,  tell  us  about  the  deformed  man,  mamma. 
Who  washed    Where  did  he  live  ?" 

"  Be  was  bom  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  England, 
in  or  near  the  small  town  of  Horton,  which  is,  I  tbink, 
in  Toikshire.  Uis  name  was  Jonathan  Saville.  His 
mother  and  father  were  both  pious  people,  but  very  poor. 
The  Atther  was  a  labourer,  working  hard  to  support  his 
wife  and  child,  yet  finding  time  also  to  do  work  for  the 
Lord  Jesus,  by  visiting  and  praying  with  the  sick  and 
afflicted  near  bim ;  so  that  he  was  well  known  and  re- 
spected as  a  consistent  Christian." 

"  And  was  little  Jonathan  bom  a  dwarf  1" 

"  Ho ;  he  was  a  fine,  healthy  child.  But  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  came  wiy  aoon.  Hia  good  mother  died 
when  the  little  boy  was  only  four  years  old  ;  and  you 
know  it  is  a  sad,  sad  thing  for  a  child  at  that  age  to  be 
left  nithout  a  mother.  Aud,  not  long  after,  his  father 
was  killed  by  an  accident,  when  working  in  a  quarry. 
So  little  Jonathan  was  iefrafrieudlessorpbau,  and  sent 
to  the  workhouse  at  Horton." 

"  Is  not  a  workhouse  a  very  melancholy  place  J" 

"  Tea,  it  is  generally  a  sad  place ;  fot*all  the  people 
there  are' either  very  old,  or  sick,  w  belpleas,  or  young 
orphans  like  Jonathan,  and  the;  are  seldom  happ;  to- 
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gether.  We  should  feel  macb  compassion  for  the  poor 
friendless  sufferers  who  have  no  other  home ;  and  Chris- 
tians who  have  leisure  may  do  much  good  by  visiting 
them,  and  comforting  them.  Tet,  when  rightly  roan- 
aged,  the  workhouse  may  be  made  a  great  blessing  to 
those  who  are  very  friendless  and  destitute,  and  unable 
to  work  for  themselves.  Jonathan  was  kindlj^  treated, 
but  soon  sent  to  service  in  the  country ;  and  his  master 
•proved  to  be  a  very  had,  unfeeling  man.  The  child  was 
made  to  work  all  forenoon  in  the  coal-mines,  and  then, 
after  a  walk  of  several  roilte,  set  to  spin  wool  in  the 
evenings,  instead  of  getting  rest.  His  health  and 
strength  failed  with  the  overwork  and  bad  food,  till  one 
night  he  stuck  fast  in  a  bog  from  perfect  weakness. 
He  was  theb  ten  years  old." 

«<  That  is  Willie's  age,"  said  Kitty.  "*  Mamma,  Willie 
could  not  work  in  the  coal-mines  and  spin  wool  ?" 

"  Not  at  present  certainly ;  and  though  Jonathan  was 
a  stronger  child,  and  used  to  hardships,  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  he  sunk  under  the  fatigue.  After  the  night  in  the 
bog,  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  the 
mines ;  so  he  was  kept  constantly  at  the  spinning-wheel. 
One  day,  being  quite  benumbed  with  cold,  he  ventured 
near  the  fire  to  warm  his  hands,  when  his  master's 
daughter  thrust  him  away,  with  such  violence  that  the 
poor  boy  fell  and  broke  his  thigh-bone." 

"Oh,"  said  Willie,  '<  is  not  that  a dieadfiU  accident  ?" 

"Tes,  dreadful  indeed,  which  can  only  be  got  the 
better  of  by  very  great  care  and  skill.  Poor  suffering 
Jonathan  got  neither  help  nor  pity.  He  crawled  in 
great  agony  to  bed ;  but  in  the  morning  was  compelled 
by  terrible  threats  to  rise  and  work  again.  It  is  deplor- 
able to  think  of  what  the  wretched  child  must  have 
endured,  while  his  groans  of  pain  were  only  laughed  at 
by  the  inhuman  family  around  him." 

"  Did  they  not  get  a  doctor  to  set  the  broken  leg  ?" 

"  Ko ;  be  just  tried  to  hold  the  bone  in  its  place  with 
his  own  hand  at  nights." 

"Did  he  not  die?" 

"  He  must  have  had  naturally  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion, for  he  lived  through  all  tiiis  suffering,  but  the  bone 
never  being  put  right,  he  became  a  perfect  object,  bent 
almost  double,  and  only  able  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees.*  His  master,  seeing  him  quite  useless,  carried 
him  to  Horton  workhouse  again  on  his  hack,  with  tlie 
broken  leg  dangling  down.  The  manager  of  the  work- 
house was  a  kind  man,  and  felt  much  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  child;  and  some  of  the  poor  inmates,  who 
recollected  his  father's  visitja  and  prayers,  received  him 
very  kindly,  doing  all  they  could  to  help  and  comfort 
him." 

"Did  he  get  better  then?" 

''By  slow  degrees  he  recovered  some  measure  of 
health,  but  remained  quite  a  cripple.  An  old  man 
made  him  a  pair  of  crutuhes,  so  that  he  could  move 
about ;  but  he  had  quite  stopped  growing,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  was  no  taller  than  he  had  been  when  a 
child  of  seven.    So,  besides  being  a  cripple^  he  was  a 


dwaif,  like  the  roan  you  saw  to-day.  But  as  he  got 
stronger  in  body,  bis  talents  and  vigour  of  mind  began 
to  appear.  He  had  never  been  at  school,  and  could  not 
even  read.  Now  he  wished  rough  to  learn,  and  found  a 
teacher  in  the  workhouse— an  old  soldier,  helpless  with 
palsy." 

"  That  was  a  poor  master." 

"  The  scholar  did  him  credit,  however.  In  one  year 
Jonathan  could  read  easily.  Then  he  worked  so  dili- 
gently at  the  employments  given  him,  that  he  gained 
extra  wages,  and  spent  them  in  improving  himself  at 
an  evening  school.  And  now,  also,  he  began  to  think 
about  his  soul,  to  pray  earnestly,  and  show  an  interest 
in  heavenly  things.  On  Sabbaths  he  would  hobble  to 
a  Methodist  chapel,  leading  along  a  poor  blind  man  from 
the  workhouse.  And  the  good  people  at  chapel  used  to 
pat  him  kindly  on  the  back,  and  say,  'Ah,  poor  fellow! 
his  worthy  father's  prayers  wiU  be  answered  for  him 
yet  I ' " 

"  That  is  nice  to  hear  of,  mamma.  Then  did  he  grow 
up  to  be  a  good  roan  ?" 

"  He  never  grew  up,  in  one  sense,  for  he  always  re- 
mained a  cripple  and  a  dwart  Bnt  by  the  grace  of  God 
he  became  a  decided,  happy  Christian.  He  settled  in 
the  town  of  Halifax,  maintaining  himself  by  work  as  a 
weaver.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  soon  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  members,  rejoicing  to  tell  others 
of  the  love  and  goodness  of  the  Saviour,  who  had  given 
himself  such  happiness  notwithstanding  his  afflictions. 
He  was  very  useful  as  a  teacher,  and  whenever  he  bad 
a  little  spare  time  on  Sabbath  evenings  or  holidays,  he 
used  to  go  and  hold  prayer-meeUngs  in  the  oountiy 
villages,  where,  in  those  days,  there  were  no  churches 
or  ministers.  He  was  not  able  to  ride,  but  would  limp 
along  many  miles,  through  the  cold  of  winter  or  the 
heat  of  summer,  never  thinking  of  his  own  fatigue,  if  be 
could  but  comfort  the  distressed  or  teach  the  ignorant  and 
sinful.  At  last,  the  chief  men  of  the  Methodist  Churcli, 
seeing  how  Qod  had  given  him  talents  and  grace,  pro- 
I^sed  to  have  him  ordained  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
wnich  is  mof'e  easily  done  in  their  Church  than  in  ouiv. 
Jonathan  agreed,  since  they  wished  it,  and  so  he  was 
made  a  minister  in  1803."  • 

**A  crippled,  dwarf  minister!"  said  Willie;  "bow 
very  fuuny !    Did  people  not  laugh  at  him  ? " 

"Some  wicked,  thoughtless  men. did  indeed  laugh, 
and  even  treated  him  cruelly.  But  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  it,  and  even  his  enemies  before  long  gave 
up  persecuting  him,  when  they  saw  him  so  gentle  and 
(>atient.  One  day,  in  a  country  village,  a  drunken  man 
knocked  him  over  (which  would  be  easily,  done),  and 
called  him  "  a  crooked  liUle  devil."  Jonathan  rose  up 
and  quietly  said, ''  Friend,  the  Qod^who  made  me  crooked 
made  thee  straight."  The  man  was  silencod,  and  went 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  the  sermon  touched  his  heart 
Tears  afterwards,  when  Jonathan  happened  to  be 
preaching  in  Hull,  a  stranger  seized  his  hand  and  said, 
M  bless  Qod  that  I  ever  knocked  thee  down ! '  ** 
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"  Was  be^  tbe  dmnken  man,  become  %  Christiui  ?  " 
"  7m.  And  I  can  tell  yoa  another  singular  adven- 
tore  of  Jonathaa'a.  One  day,  alter  be  beeame  a 
preacher,  he  was  asked  to  go  and  visit  a  dying  woman 
it  a  distanoe  in  the  eoontiy.  As  he  came  near  the 
flsttage,  be  felt  that  he  had  known  it  before.  It  was 
the  very  house  of  his  old  master,  where  he  had  suflfered 
«  greatly  when  a  cbikL*' 

"Oh,  how  strange!    And  was  it  the  girl  who  had 
been  so  emel  to  him,  that  wss  ill  7'* 
"  I  tappose  it  waa** 
*<  Did  he  not  refuse  to  go  in  ? " 
"  Oh,  no,  my  dear !    The  holy  roan  of  Qod  had  long 
letmed  to  forgive  and  love  bis  worst  enemies.    Bnt  he 
felt  mach  overcome^  and  prayed  with  snob  earnestness, 
thst  tbe  sick  woman  got  light  and  peace  to  her  sonl ; 
aod  when  Jonathan  heard  that^  he  exclaimed, '  0  Lord, 
tboa  hast  repaid  me  now  for  all  my  sufferings ! '  ** 

''  And,"  asked  Willie,  "  was  he  reaUy  a  good,  derer' 
imacher?" 

^  Very  good  indeed,  so  that  crovrds  came  to  hear  him 

vherever  he  went    He  had  no  settled  charge,  like  our 

Btnisten,  bat  was  appointed  to  go  from  place  to  place. 

Hig  veak,  helpless  appearance  made  strangers  look  at 

him  vith  compassion  at  first,  bnt  when  they  heard  his 

Bweet  powerful  voice,  and  earnest  energetic  way  of 

spoking  to  tbe  heart  ai^  conscience,  they  were  quite 

ntl'iiied,  and  their  att^tion  soon  engaged.     Very 

<&nj  look  were  converted  to  God  through  his  ministry. 

He  nsof  a  very  cheerful,  happy  disposition,  and  yet 

^V«|Uiala  made  biro  able  to  be  especially  comforting 

totfactomwful  and  afflicted,    Children  were  very  fond 

of  him,  and  he  of  them.   They  seemed  to  look  upon  him 

u  aictoit  one  of  themselves,  from  his  small  size,  and 

B>^  to  gather  round  him  in  the  streets,  not  laughing, 

^  listening  to  his  kind  loving  words  about  tbe  Saviour 

*ho  inviteii  little  children  to  come  to  him.    He  was 

^  deeply  interested  in  tbe  cause  of  foreign  missions, 

iod  voiiki  plead  for  the  heathen  in  a  way  that  opened 

BMUiy  bearta  and  purses.    And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that 

^ojr  few  miiiisters  of  Christ  have  been  allowed  to  do 


more  »for  him  than  the  lame  dwarf  preacher,  whose 
eoUeffe,  as  he  used  himself  to  say,  had  been  the  Horton 
Workhouse." 

**  It  was  very  wonderful,*'  said  Kitty.    "  Bid  he  live 
long?" 

**  I  believe  he  lived  to  a  good  age,  though  I  do  not 
know  exactly  when  he  died.  He  was  spared  to  see  a 
great  revival  of  true*  religion  in  his  own  part  of  tUe 
country,  as  well  as  through  other  districts  of  England, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  bis  labours  and  those  of  other . 
faithful  Methodist  preachers.  Now  I  recollect  nothing 
more  that  would  particularly  interest  you  in  the  story  of 
his  life.  But  here  is  a  lesson  we  may  all  learn  from  it. 
Jonathan  had  much  reason  to  say, ''  It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted."  Hsd  he  been  welf,  and 
strong,  and  happy,  like  ordinary  boys,  he  might  have 
grown  up  a  thoughtless,  worldly,  godless  man ;  or  even 
if  a  good  useful  man,  yet  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he 
would  ever  have  become  the  eminent  Christian,  and  the 
great  preacher,  which  his  afflictions  were  the  means  of 
making  him.  Tou  asked  me  this  morning  why  God 
allowed  persons  to  be  crippled  uid  deformed  ?  We  can 
understand  why  in  Jonathan  SaviUe's  case,  and  we  must 
learn  to  believe  and  trust  that  there  are  wise  reasons  in 
other  oases  too,  though  we  may  not  be  able  at  present 
to  understand  them." 

*'  I  shall  tell  Johnnie  Ross  about  Jonathan  Saville," 
said  Willie. 

"  Do  80 ;  and  tell  him  to  remember  that  a  great  mind 
and  soul  may  dwell  in  a  very  weak  and  disfigured  body. 
But  let  both  him  and  yourself  seriously  consider  how 
much  gratitude  you  owe  to  your  heavenly  Father  for 
giving  you  the  full  use  of  all  your  limbs  and  bodily 
powers ;  and  how  yon  should  desire  to  live,  and  learn, 
and  grow  up,  not  to  spend  your  time  in  self-indulgence, 
or  seeking  after  worldly  riches  and  fame,  but  in  striving 
how  much  you  can  do  for  his  service  and  glory,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  you.  That  is  true  life  in  earnest,  the 
happiest  life  on  earth,  and  the  prejiaration  for  the  perfect 
blessedness  of  heaven." 

J.  L.  B. 
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' If  fln  iMTcak  out,  aad  c«tcli  fn  thorna.  m  thHt  the  Atackn  nf  corn,  or  the  standing  com,  or  the  field,  he  coosamed  therewith ; 

he  ibftt  kindled  tJie  Are  gba.l  nurvly  zn«ko  reetituUon.*'— £xoo.  zxlL  a 


WOKDER  whether  jou  have  ever  read  this 
verse  before.  It  occurs  amongst  a  number 
of  laws  given  by  GihI  liimself  to  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  when  they  were  encamped 
*i  Mount  Sinai,  and  which  were  added  by  him  to  tlioi^e 
^  oommandtuents  which  ne  read  and  hear  every  weeit 
is  cmr  churches.  Perhaps  'you  have  not ;  for  si  though 
^^  are  many  parts  of  these  Levitical  bo4ik8  of  the 

* FfMi  "iHd G«mi  Rcwt,"  by  ilie auihtir  (if**  VUlAgM^UiMiutianeik'*^ 
^  Mv  vork  recentJjr  iunied  by  our  fttbluJierik       ^ 


Bible  which  are  plain  and  full  of  interest,  there  are 
Siime  which  you  would 'not  so  easily  inderatand. 

Jewish  readers  would,  however,  have  understood  this 
law  better  than  English  ones.  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the 
hot  and  sandy  countries  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
grass  was  very  precious.  Moreover,  the  grass  waa  light 
and  dry,  and  often  so  parched  by  the  sun,  that  a  single 
iSpark  would  in  a  moment  kindle  a  fire  which  would 
spread  for  miles.  If  the  flame  met  with  any  dry  shrubs 
or  treeSj  it  would  consume  them  as  hungrily  aa  an  animal 
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Reeking  to  devour  its  prey,  and  advancing  fiercely  along, 
would  in  a  few  moments  destroy  all  the  crops  which' 
might  be  found  on  its  course. 

Travellers  tell  many  stories  of  these  easily-kindled 
and  swiftly-spreading  desert-fires. 

One  day  an  Englishman  was  encamped  Dear  Troy  in 
Asia  Minor.  After  diilner,  a  Turk  came  near,  and 
emptied  the  asbes  out  of  his  pipe.  A  spark  fell  un- 
observed upon  the  grass;  and  a  brisk  wind  soon  kindled 
a  blaze  which  withered  in  an  instant  the  trees  and 
bushes  in  its  way,  seized  the  branches  and  roots,  and 
devoured  all  before  it  with  a  tremendous  crackling  and 
noiseu  The  English  traveller  and  his  party  were  ter- 
rified, as  a  general  conflagration  of  the  country  seemed 
at  hand ;  but,  however,  after  long  and  strenuous  exer- 
tions, they  succeeded  at  last  in  putting  out  the  flames. 

Another  visitor  to  those  Eastern  regions  has  related 
that  on  a  chilly  night,  when  encamped  near  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  he  was  anxious  to  kindle  a  fire.  But  the 
Arabs,  who  knew  the  danger  which  might  be  cau^d  by 
the  flying  sparks,  should  they  be  blown  among  the 
tamarisks  and  other  shrubs  by  the  rivet's  side,  implored 
him  to  give  up  his  plan.  So  the  Englishman  wisely 
chose  security,  although  combined  with  cold  hands  and 
feet,  in  preference  to  the  comfortable  blaze  which  was 
so  dangerous  a  luxury. 

"Well,"  you  exclaim,  "  this  may  all  be  very  interest- 
ing, but  what  has  it  to  do  with  me  ?  I  live  in  EngUuid 
— not  in  the  East.  •  I  am  very  seldom  anxious  to  light 
a  fire  out  of  doors;  and  if  I  were  to  do  so,  there  would 
be  little  danger  in  our  damp  climate  of  its  spreading,  or 
doing  any  mischiet  Tell  me  why  I  am  to  take  such 
special  notice  of  this  law  of  the  spreading  fire." 

I  once  hod  a  Bible  class  that  puzzled  over  the  same 
question.  We  had  been  reading  and  studying  on  many 
previous  Sundays  the  ten  commandments  written  by 
God  on  the  tables  of  stone,  and  the  terms  of  the  solemn 
covenant  into  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  taken 
at  Sinai  by  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.  Then  followed  the 
three  chapters  of  what  are  called  civil  laws— the  niles 
laid  down  for  the  condact  of  man  towards  man  by  the 
all-wise  King  of  the  Hebrew  tribes;  and,  when  we  read 
the  injunction  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
I  asked  the  scholars  if,  among  all  the  laws  that  fol- 
lowed, they  could  discover  one  which  should  remind 
them  of. that  concerning  the  spreading  fire. 

They  looked  in  vain  for  some  minutes ;  then  a  few 
began  to  guess  ;  but  the  guesses  were  wrong.  At  last 
a  bright  face  was  raised  from  the  Book,  and  I  could  see 
in  two  sparkling  eyes  that  my  question  had  found  its 
answer.  "If  yoa  please — I  think  it's  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter,  and  the  first  verse." 

"Quite  right.    Will  you  read  it?" 

"  ThOV  BHAI/T  VOT  raise  a  rALSB  REPORT." 

Then  the  question  arose,  which  I  ofier  to  the  young 
readers  of  these  pages,— Why  is  the  raising  of  a  false 
report  like  the  kindling  of  the  spreading  fire  ? 
.  One  answered,  "  Because  it  is  often  kindled  through 


carelessness.**  Another,  "  Because  it  has  such  a  trifling 
beginning."  A  third,  "  Because  it  spreads  so  swiftly." 
A  fourth,  "  Because  its  consequences  are  often  so  ter- 
rible." A  fifth,  "  Because,  once  it  has  been  spread,  it 
is  beyond  control"  And  other  answers  followed  which 
I  need  not  repeat  here,  for,  I  daresay,  by  this  time  yoa 
have  agreed  with  me,  that  in  the  law  concerning  the 
spreading  fire  we  may  find  a  parable  showing  forth  the 
danger  and  the  wrong  of  kindling  a  false  report 

Perhaps  yon  may  have  heard  many  stories  firom  real 
life  of  the  sorrow  and  disaster  which  have  resulted  from 
the  indulgence  of  this  habit.  There  are  three  Bible 
instances  which  so  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  spark 
kindled  into  a  fire^  that  we  shall  do  well  to  think  them 
over  before  we  leave  the  subject 

Can  you  remember  which  they  are,  before  I  tell  yon  ? 

Satan  raised  the  first  false  report  which  was  ever 
spread  on  this  fair  world  of  ours.    Look  at  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  fourth'  verse :  "  And  the 
serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Te  shall  not  surely, 
die!" 

There  was  the  spark  which  kindled  into  aflame.  Eve 
believed  the  lying  statement  which  was  presented  to 
her,  and  she  thereby  disbelieved  the  truth  of  God's  own 
solemn  word.  She  listened,  she  ate;  she  gave  to  Adam 
(mark  how  the  flame  was  spreading  on) ;  and  thus  sin 
and  death  came  into  the  wwlfl ;  and  from  century  to 
century,  from  age  to  age,  the^errible  fire,  of  which  the 
first  spark  was  kindled  in  Eden,  has  gone  forward  in  its 
swift  course  of  destruction ;  and  men  still  re-edio  and 
fiirther  spread  this  false  report  when  they  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  gb  on  in  un- 
godliness and  carelessness  with  the  words  in  their  heart, 
"  Ye  shall  not  surety  die." 

Would  you  see  in  its  faUest  extent  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  that  beginning  of  lies  ?  Behold  the  Son  of 
God  himself  the  victim  and  the  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world !  See  him  suffering,  bleeding,  dying  on  the 
agonizing  cross,  that  your  punishment  might  be  laid 
upon  him !  Hear  him  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  7 "  and  remember  that,  but  for 
the  false  report  raised  by  the  serpent  in  Eden,  he  would 
have  remained  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  which  he  had 
with  him  before  the  world  was.  It  is  in  the  cry  from 
Calvary,  more  even  than  in  the  anguish  of  the  condemned 
sinner,  that  we  discern  the  terrible  result  of  that  spread- 
ing flame  kindled  so  early  in  the  world*s  history. 

Centuries  had  passed  away  since  that  day,  and  a 
people  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  was  marching  on- 
ward to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Long  and  weary  had  been  the  way  through  the 
Arabian  deserts,  the  sojourn  at  Sinai,  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  But  now  they  bad 
reached  those  border  regions.  Canaan  was  before  them. 
Encamped  in  Paran,  they  awaited  but  marching  orders 
from  their  mighty  Captain  to  take  possession  of  the  fair 
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fidds  beyond  the  hills  of  Edom,  and  to  enter  into  the 
reit  reserved  for  the  nation  which  Ood  had  chosen.        t 

We  can  ima^e  how  the  children  must  have  spoken 
with  each  other  of  those  goodly  regions  which  they  were 
so  soon  to  hehold ;  how  they  talked  of « the  vine-covered 
hills,  and  of  the  hroad-leaved  fig-trees ;  of  the  valleys 
floving  with  milk  and  honey ;  of  the  peaceahle  habi- 
tatioiu  and  sure  dwellings  and  quiet  resting-places, 
which  were  so  soon  to  he  Israel's.  There  was  joy 
throughout  the  tents  of  the  Hebrews  when  they  were 
pitched,  after  the  long  wanderings,  almost  within  sight 
of  the  goodly  borders  of  Canaan. 

Then  Moses  sent  forth  twelve  men,  heads  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  to  spy  out  the  country,  with  instructions  to 
be  of  good  courage,  and  to  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land. 

For  forty  days  they  were  absent,  and  for  forty  days 
there  was  expectation  and  excitement  throughout  the 
camp.  At  last,  back  from  the, hills  of  Hebron,  and 
from  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  came  the  men  so  eagerly 
awaited;  and  there.mnst  have  been  joyful  hope  in  the 
heart  of  many  who  thronged  forth  to  meet  them,  for' 
heaotiful  apon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
briogeth  good  tidings;  and  those  who  best  knew  the 
mighty  Leader  of  Israel's  hosts,  might  well  argue  that 
they  had  not  been  brought  thus  far  on  their  way  without 
the  assurance  of  good  things  to  come. 

Bat  behold  ten  downcast  faces !  Listen  to  ten  de- 
Epoodiog  voices !  Hear  ten  murmuring  and  disconsolate 
le^orters  of  the  exploring  expedition  ! 

"^We  came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us, 
lad  sorely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey;  nevertheless 
the  peo^  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the 
a^  ne  walled,  and  very  great:  and  moreover  we  saw 
theduMrea  of  Anak  there 

"And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before  Moses,  and 
said,  Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and  possess  it;  for  we  are  well 
able  to  overcome  it  But  the  men  that  went  up  with 
him  saidy  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people ; 
for  they  ase  stronger  than  we.  And  they  brought  up 
on  ml  rtport  of  the  land  which  they  had  searched  unto 
the  chUdten  of  IsraeL 

Tainly  did  the  two  true-hearted  men  of  God  endeavour 
to  trample  out  the  false  report  ere  it  kindled  into  a  flame. 
Rapidly  it  spread  from  tent  to  tent,  from  tribe  to  tribe. 
'"All  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses 
and  against  Aaron :  and  the  whole  congregation  said 
unto  them^  Would  God  that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of 
Egypt!  or  would  God  we  had  died  in  this  wilder- 


I" 


Then,  when  they  bade  stone  Caleb  and  Joshua  with 
stones,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  tabemade 
of  the  ooi^r^ation  before  all  the  children  of  IsraeL 

Fearful  was  the  result  of  that  unbelieving  story 
l^roaght  by  the  faithless  spies :  ''  And  the  men  which 
iDade  all  the  coiigr^gation  to  murmur,  by  bringing  up  a 
daader  upon  the  land,  even  those  men  that  did  bring 
itp  the  evil  report  upon  the  land,  died  by  the  pli^^ue 
t>e£or|the  Lord."    And  the  sentence  wient  forth  that 


none  of  those  who  had  thus  murmured  should  enter 
into  Canaan,  for  they  had  thought  scorn  of  that  pleasant 
land.  "  But  as  for  you,"  said  the  Lord,  "  your  carcases 
shall  fall  in  the  wilderness."  *'  Turn  you  and  take  your 
journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea." 
And  not  until  after  forty  years,  during  which  death  had 
silently  thinned  the  ranks  of  Israel  of  all  .those  above 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  that  murmuring,  not 
'*  until  all^the  generation  of  the  men  of  war  were  wasted 
out  from  among  the  host,"  did  a  wilderness -led  people 
of  Israel  enter  into  the  land  which  their  fathers  had 
forfeited.  Surely  if  we  would  see  the  fearful  results  of 
a  false  report,  it  would  be  in  this  history  of  Canaan  in 
eighty  and  Canaan  lost. 

We  find  a  third  illustration  of  our  subject  in  the  New 
Testament    Yon  will  see  it  in  Matthew  xxviiL 

Two  thousand  years  had  gone  by.  Jesus  had  died  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  He  had  been  laid  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathasa,  and  on  the  third  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  had  asserted  his  Godhead  by 
rising  from  the  grave.  And  "  behold,  some  of  the  watdi 
came  into  the  city,  and  shewed  unto  the  chief  priests  all 
the  things  that  were  done.  And  when  they  were  as- 
sembled with  the  elders,  and  had  taken  counsel,  they 
gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  saying.  Say  ye,  His 
disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we 
slept  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were 
taught :  and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  * 
the  Jews  until  this  day." 

Here  was  no  chance  falling  of,  a  spark.  It  was  a 
deliberate  kindling  of  the  false  report ;  and  the  words 
we  hav6  written  describe  the  spread  of  the  flame.  We 
can  well  believe  that  had  the  marvels  of  the  resurrec- 
tion-morning been  truthfully  reported  by  the  soldiers, 
many  a  Jew,  unconvinced  even  by  the  wondrous  dccum- 
stances  of  the  Lord's  death,  must  have  renounced  his 
unbelief  when  hearing  them  from  the  lip8\)f  these  un- 
willing narrators.  But  the  untruth  was  rapidly,  circu- 
lated, quickly  believed,  currently  repeated  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  '*  and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among 
the  Jews  until  this  day."  Only  the  great  hereafter  will 
reveal  the  full  evil  wrought  by  that  priestly-kindled 
flame. 

"As  a  madman  who  casteth  fire-brands,  so  is  the 
man  that  deceiveth  his  neighbour,  and  saith,  Am  not  I 
in  sport  ?"  And,  '*  He  that  kindleth  the  fire  shall  surely 
make  restitutioiL" 

Be  very  careful,  dear  young  readers,  how  you  scatter 
or  let  fall  a  single  spark  of  false  report ;  for  know  how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth.  The  man  who 
threw  but  the  red  ashes  on  the  grass,  little  thought  he 
would  be  answerable  for  the  waves  of  fire  which  rapidly 
rolled  along  the  plain  ;  and  a  single  word  falling  from 
your  lips  may  spread  into  a  devouring  flame  before  you 
are  aware  of  it 

Onoe  a  prosperous  bank  was  suddenly  ruined.    How 
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did  it  happen  ?  A  fylish  young  clerk  said  to  another, 
*'  Have  you  heard  that  EAns*  has  stopped  payment  7" 
He  meant  merely  that  the  house  had  aa  usuid  closed  for 
the  night|  hut  amused  himself  with  seeing  the  oonstema- 
tfon  which  his  companion's  countenance  expressed,  and 
purposely  left  him  undeceived  as  to  his  real  meaning. 
The  bad  news  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  was 
followed  by  what  is  called  a  run  upon  the  bank,  and 
Evans'  and  Co.  were  ruined. 

''  A  little  harmless  scandal,"  ''  good-natureSi  gossip," 
<<  whisperings  between  friends/'  these  all  sound  very 


innocent,  but  they  have  been  the  beginnti^  of  innumer- 
able calamities— of  loss  of  character,  family  contentions, 
nay,  even  of  revolution  and  death.  And  Qod  doth  not 
hold  such  guiltless. 

There  is  a  prayer  which  is  our  best  safe-giuird,  and 
in  which  the  youngest  and  the  weakest  may  secure 
counsel  and  discretion.  It  is  this ;  "  Set  a  watch,  0 
Lord,  l^ore  my  mouth :  keep  thou  the  door  of  my 
lips ;"  and  there  is  true  safety  in  thus  putting  the  con- 
trol of  our  speech  into  the  wisest  bands  when  we  consider 
the  warniQg  parable  of  the  spreading  fire 
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**  And  my  to  Archlpptia,  Tako  heed  to  tbe  ministry  which  thou  haat  receired  In  the  Lord,  that  thoa  fhlfil  it.**— Col.  It.  17. 


HIGH  of  us  does  not  like  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage in  a  letter  fin>m  some  one  whom  we 
love  ?  When  the  postman  comes  to  the 
door,  and  tbe  well-known  hand-writing  is 
recognized,  and  the  cover  is  opened,  the  inquiry  conies 
immediately,  "  Is  there  any  message  for  fM  F**  And  if 
the  letter  contain  any  such  message— if  our  father  writes, 
«  Tell  Mary  that  I  hope  she  will  have  her  garden  in 
good  order  before  I  return;"  or,  ^'Give  my  love  to 
Willie,  and  tell  him  that  I  shall  look  anxiously  at  his 
school  report  when  I  come  home,"  do  not  Willie  and 
Maiy  go  to  their  respective  charges  with  double  zeal  7 
Does  not  Mary  put  fresh  diligence  into  the  pulling  up 
of  every  weed  f  And^does  not  Willie  resolve  that  work 
he  will  with  all  his  might  that  his  fathei^  may  not  be 
disappointed  in  him  by-and-by  ?  ' 

And  does  not  the  little  bit  of  the  letter  which  contains 
our  own  message  seem  to  belong  more  to  us,  and  stay 
more- in  our  minds  than  all  the  rest  f    I  think  so. 

Now  the  message  which  is  written  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  was  sent  in  a  letter  penned  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  It  came  by  the  hand  of  a  strange  postman 
— a  runaway  slave  returning  to  his  roaster  from  Rome ; 
and  it  was  writteb  by  one  who  called  himself  the  prisoner 
of  the  Lord,  firom  his  Imprisonment  in  that  ficur-oif  city 
of  palaces. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  Archippus,  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  All  that  we  can  find  concerning  him  is  contained 
in  the  verse  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  in  another  in 
the  companion  letter  to  Philemon,  wherein  St  Paul 
calls  him  "Archippus  our  fellow-soldier."  It  is  evident 
from  these  that  he  belonged  to  the  town  of  Golosse; 
that  he  was  a  Christian;  and  that  he  was  an  active 
Christian,  fighting  under  tbe  banner  of  the  cross  in  the 
army  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  though  we  know 
little  of  Archippus,  we  can  imagine  how,  when  the  com* 
pany  of  Colossian  Christians  was  called  together  to  hear 
Paul's  letter  from  Rome,  one  and  another  must  have 
looked  round  towards  him  with  the  thought,  "  I  would 
have  liked  a  message  too."  And  we  can  well  believe 
that  much  as  Archippus  must  have  delighted  in  the 


wonderful  words  contained  in  that  long  letter  to  the 
believers  at  Colosse,  those  which  rang  most  in  his  esrs, 
those  which  followed  him  into  all  his  work  for  a  very 
long  time  must  have  been,  "  Take  heed  to  the  ministry 
which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it" 

"  Well,  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  ns  ?"  you  in« 
quire.  **  In  the  first  place,  this  message  waa  not  sent 
to  me ;  and,  in  the  next,  I  am  not  in  the  ministry,  and 
so  I  cannot  think  that  it  has  anything  to  say  to  my 
common  everyday  life." 

"  Not  in  the  ministry !"  What  place,  then,  do  you 
hold  in  a  world  wherein  every  created  thing  has  its 
ministry? 

For  this  word  does  not  of  necessity  mean  being  a 
clergyman.   Its  simple  signification  is  a  charge  or  afice. 

If  you  look  without,  over  this  fair  world  of  oura,  you 
will  see  how  God  has  given  to  every  object  in  his  visible 
and  invisible  creation  its  office  or  ministry.  The  sun- 
beams wake  up  the  earth,  and  bring  life  and  light 
wherever  they  travel  The  dew-diope  and  the  rain 
descend  on  the  thirsty  flowers  and  on  the  green  herb, 
and  nourish  them  and  quench  their  thirst  The  stream, 
the  winds,  the  ooea^,  and  even  the  storm  and  tempest, 
have  their  offices  to  fulfil 

Then  look  at  the  trees  and  flowers  themselves.  Each 
litUe  leaf  has  its  work  to  do,  and  is  wonderfully  en- 
dowed with  a  species  of  breathing  apparatus  by  which 
it  receives  from  the  air  the  invisible  gas  injurious  to 
man,  and  subtracting  for  its  own  use  the  poisonous  in- 
gredient, gives  forth  in  exchange  the  pure  and  liberated 
gas  which  supports  animal  life;  so  that  the  lowliest 
blade  of  grass,  and  the  tiniest  leaf  of  the  forest,^hDlds 
office  in  the  field  of  God's  creation.  The  birds,  the 
bees,  the  animals— all  have  tlieir  uses  and  vocations, 
all  have  their  ministry  to  fulfil  here  below ;  while  in  tlie 
invisible  world,  angels  are  '*  ministers  of  his  that  do  his 
pleasure,"  and  '*  ministering,  spirits  are  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation." 

Now,  dear  young  reader,  do  you  think  that  if  every 
bhide  of  grass,  every  little  bird,  every  drop  of  dew  has 
its  duty  and  calling,  you,  who  hold  so  high  a  plfoe  in 
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oeation,  have  no  ministiy  to  fulfil,  that  you  are  left  out 
of  the  ranks  of  God's  offioe-beaiers  ? 

Ko,  indeed !  To  you  comes  the  message  sent  to 
Ardiippos  in  the  letter  from  Rome,  '^  Take  heed  to  the 
mioistxy  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lordi  that 
thoo  fiimi  it" 

1.  Tak€  heed  to  the  minutry;  that  is,  find  it  out, 
Bake  sore  of  what  it  is  befiof  e  you  can  expect  to  fulfil  it 
Now  to  some  people  this  has  appeared  a  very  difficult 
matter.  We  are  told  that  our  Lord,  when  he  left  the 
vorU,  was  like  a  nobleman  going  into  a  far  coontiy, 
who  gave  anthority  unto  his  servants,  and  unto  every 
men  hie  work;  and,  remembering  this,  many  have  ez- 
daimed,  *'I  suppose  I  have  lome  work  to  do~-<8ome 
miniatiy— but  I  wish  I  could  find  out  what  it  is."  And, 
periu|)s,  they  have  gone  on  to  say,  "  If  I  were  a  deigy- 
man,  or  belonged  to  a  clergyman's  famUy,  or  if  I  were 
a  teacher,  or  a  district  visitor,  I  should  see  my  office 
quite  plainly ;  but  for  me  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
ipedsl  work  to  do."  And  children  are  inclined  to  think, 
**  If  only  I  were  grown  up,  then  I  should  soon  find  out 
mj  ministiy ;"  and  servants,  **  If  I  were  not  in  service, 
I  wookl  diiooTer  mine ;"  which  is  all  very  much  as  if  a 
Uade  of  grass  were  to  ezdaim,  **  If  only  I  were  an  oak- 
ietf,  I  could  be  of  some  good;"  or  as  if  a  dew-drop 
Tere  to  think  that  because  it  was  not  a  stream  of  water 
it  cooid  be  of  no  use  in  the  world. 

Botthe  Word  of  God  gives  us  some  plain  rules  for 

fiaduig  out  oar  niinistry.    This  is  the  firet,  ^*  Let  every 

WB  abide  in  the  same  palling  wherein  be  ia  called." 

Bot  tlds  is  not  alL    A  further  direction  follows—"  Let 

CTeijuB  wherein  he  is  called  therein  abide  with  God." 

So  at  tiie  beginning  of  our  ''taking  heed"  we  are  to  ask 

oonelTe  in  what  position  we  are,  whether  in  that  of 

nutter  or  servant,  brother  cr  sister,  teacher  or  scholar, 

vbetiier  grown-up,  or  whether  a  little  child,  and  seek 

''dunin  to  abide  with  God." 

As  this  article  is  specially  intended  for  the  young,  I 
^  remind  them  of  a  child  who  early  took  heed  to  bis 
sriDistiy— "  The  child  Samuel  ministered  unto  the 
Ittd."  He  was  quite  a  little  boy,  but  he  did  not  say, 
"I  viU  watt  to  be  old  like  £11,"  or,  "I  am  too  young 
to  minister ;"  but  be  offered  up  the  sacrifices  of  prayer 
vA  praise,  which  are  the  firat-fruits  of  the  youngest 
hrwt  in  Christ's  missionary  school,  and  in  the  calling 
viierein  he  was  called,  abode  with  God. 

Having  inquired  of  yourself  what  your  place  in  the 
Torid  actually  is,  according  to  the  apostle's  direction, 
^  next  step  in  the  business  of  "  taking  heed"  is  to  in- 
q^re,  **  What  are  the  duties  of  my  place  and  office,?" 
la  the  third  of  Golossians  you  will  find  a  receipt  for  the 
i^cognition  of  this  ministry.  Husbands,  wives,  chil- 
^^  parents,  masters  and  servants,  are  all  told  the 
>«De  tiling;  the  common,  ordinary  duties  of  their 
P^>ce«  are  to  be  touched  with  three  words,  '*  Ukto  tub 
Iaio;"  and  immediately  work  is  dignified  into  min- 
iitiy. 

^ere  is  an  ancient  legend  of  a  wonderful  stone, 


called  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  which  was  supposed  to 
turn  to  gold  everything  that  it  touched;  and  an  old 
English  poet  has  compared  this  *'unto  the  Lord"  to 
that  fabled  stone  in  these  words : 

"Teach  me,  my  Ood  and  KIdk. 
In  all  things  thee  to  see ; 
And  what  I  dorfn  ereiything 
To  do  it  a«  to  thee. 

**  A  man  that  loekt  on  iclMt, 
•  On  it  may  stay  hla  ey« ; 
Or,  if  he  pleases,  throagh  It  imai^ 
And  then  the  iiearen  eepy. 

"  All  may  of  thee  partake : 
Nothing  ean  be  lo  mean 
Which,  with  thit  tlnetttre.  Fob  hit  tASi; 
WiU  not  grow  bright  and  deao. 

**  A  eerrant,  with  thli  clanae, 
Makea  drudgery  dlTkie$ 
Who  sweeps  a  room  aa  for  thy  lawi^ 
Makes  that,  and  th*  action  fine. 

**  This  Is  the  fluaoos  atone 
That  tometh  all  to  gold; 
For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own. 
Cannot  fbrlees  be  teld.** 

It  is  written  of  one  whom  Jesus  visited  in  her  sick- 
nesSj  that  '<  He  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left 
her,  and  immediately  she  arose  and  ministered  unto 
them."  And  it  is  always  thus  when  Jesus  heals  the 
evil  fever  and  sickness  of  the  sin-stained  heart  He 
touches  the  hand  and  consecrates  it,  and  the  soul's  cry 
is,  <<What  shsll  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his 
benefits  unto  me  2"  And  then  hands  and  heart  minis- 
ter unto  him. 

But,  lastly,  in  your  calling  as  children,  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  servants  and  scholars,  you  must  *<  take 
heed"  to  the  different  kinds  of  ministiy  included  in  St. 
Paul's ''  whatsoever." 

We  read  of  three  classes  of  ministering  women  in 
the  New  Testament  (1.)  Those  who  followed  Jesus  to 
the  cross,  ''ministering  unto  him"  (Matt  xxviL  51). 
(2.)  Those  who  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance, 
such  as  Joanna  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward  (Luke  viiL 
3) ;  and  those  (3.)  of  whom  8t  Paul  speaks  as  having 
laboured  with  him  ifa  the  gospel  (PhiL  iv.  3),  having 
their  names  written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

2.  Kow,  I  would  have  you  inquire  whether,  as  those 
who  desire  to  have  your  names  entered  on  the  roll-book 
of  the  Lord's  ministering  servants,  you  may  not  seek  to 
follow  their  example,  and  ftdfil  these  different  minis- 
tries, ''  Let  a  man  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily ,  and  follow  me,".saith  the  Lord,  ''so  shall  he  be 
my  disciple."  If  you  seek  to  tread  in  your  Mastez^q 
footsteps,  to  be  one  of  his  cross-bearers,  you  will  find 
that  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  things  turn  into  happy 
ones /or  hie  sake.  Wearisome  duties  become  privileges 
when  we  hear  him  sSy,  "Do  this  for  me."  Harsh 
words  do  not  hurt  us,  if  we  seek  to  bear  them  meekly 
because  he  wo^d  have  us  do  so^  Self-deiAals  which  no 
one  else  can  see  are  graciously  accepted  when  offered 
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from  love  to  him  who  died  for  ua  and  rose  again.  So, 
following  near  to  Jeaus  and  bearing  his  crosa^  ia  one 
form  of  your  ministry. 

Then  ndniiUr  to  kim,  if  you  can,  of  your  tuhataiice. 
''Ah,"  you  say,  ''if  Jesus  were  here  on  earth,  bow 
joyfully  would  I  give  all  my  money  to  get  things  for 
him.  I  would  deny  myself  of  food  and  clothes  rather 
than  let  him  want ;  I  would  work  day  and  night  to 
minister  to  that  loving  Saviour  who  gave  his  life  for  the 
sheep.*' 

Well,  dear  children,  you  can  do  so  now.  He  still 
says,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  do  it  unto  Me." 

Once,  a  little  girl  who  loved  her  Saviour  very  much 
for  having  so  loved  her,  came  to  her  clergyman  with 
some  money  for  the  missionary  society.  He  opened  the 
paper,  and  found  eighteen  shillings. 

"  Eighteen  shillings,  Mary !  how  did  you  collect  so 
much— is  it  all  your  own  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir.    Please,  sir,  I  earned  it." 

"  But  how,  Mary  ?  you  are  fio  poor." 

"  Please,  sir,  when  I  thought  how  He  had  died  for 
;ne,  I  wanted  to  dou  something  for  him ;  and  I  heard 
how  money  was  wanted  to  send  the  good  news  out  to 
the  heathen." 

"Well,  Mary?" 

"  Please,  sir,  I  had  no  money  of  my  own,  and  I  wanted 
to  earn  some,  and  I  thought  a  long  time,  and  it  came 
to  me  fapw  there  were  many  washerwomen  that  would 
buy  soft  water.  So  I  got  all  the  buckets  and  cans  I 
could  collect,  and  all  the  year  I*ve  been  selling  the  soft 
water  for  a  halfpenny  the  bucket— that's  how  I  got  the 
money,  sir." 

The  clergyman  looked  at  the  little  girl  who  had  been 
working  so  long  and  patiently  for  her  Master,  and  his 
eye  glistened. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  thankful  that 
your  love  to  our  Saviour  has  led  you  to  do  this  work  for 
him.  Now  I  shall  gladly  put  down  your  name  as  a 
missionary  subscriber." 

"  Oh  no,  sir ;  not  my  name." 

" Whjrnot,  Mary  1" 

"  Please,  sir,  Pd  rather  no  one  knew  but  Him.  If 
something  must  be  put,  sir,  please  to  write,  'Bain 
from  heaven,^ "    And  so  little  Mary  went  away. 

Dear  children,  can  you  not  find  some  ministry  for 
Jesus — something  to  give  for  his  sake— if  little  Mary, 
who  was  so  poor,  was  able  to  do  so  much. 

Here  is  another  anecdote  for  you :— A  poor  woman 


came  to  a  clergyman,  and  said  to  him  that  she  had 
brought  a  little  money  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
She  gave  him  a  small  packet.  On  opening  it,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  it  contained  £20.  "Do  yoa 
know,"  he  said,  "  what  you  have  given  me  1 "  "  Yes, 
sir,"  she  replied ;  "  it  is  £20."  Then,  seemg  that  he 
hesitated*  to  accept  the  money,  she  added  in  an  im- 
ploring tone,  "  Please  take  it"  And  at  his  request  she 
told  him  that,  twenty  years  before,  she  had  been  left  a 
widow  witli  a  babe,  the  life  and  joy  of  her  heart  One 
day,  as  she  was  caressing  it,  she  thought  that  her  child 
would  grow  up  to  be  a  woman,  and  be  married,  and 
have  a  house  of  her  own.  She  determined  that  she 
would  give  her  a  marriage-portion,  and  so  she  had  put 
by  sixpence  a-week,  until  it  had  accumulated  to  £20. 
"And  now,  sir,"  said  the  poor  widow,  with  tears  on  her 
face,  "  as  the  heavenly  Brid^proom  has  taken  away 
my  child  to  himself,  he  is  entitled  to  the  bride's  por- 
tion." 

Then  you  may  labour  in  the  gospel.  Yes ;  though 
you  are  not  a  clergyman,  and  perhaps  not  grown  up,  or 
very  clever,  you  may  help  to  bring  others  to  Jesus.  I 
know  a  young  girl  in  the  north  of  England,  whom  it 
grieved  to  see  ragged  children  playing  and  quarrelling 
in  the  streets,  with  no  one  to  care  for  their  souls.  She 
was  not  rich,  and  had  to  work  hard  for  her  living,  but 
she  felt  that  she  must  do  something  for  the  Lord,  and 
try  to  bring  these  wretched  children  to  him.  So  she 
set  to  work,  and  collected  all  sorts  of  old  garments,  and 
cut  out,  and  patched,  and  contrived,  and  asked  some 
other  girls  to  help  her ;  and  then  she  said  to  some  of 
these  poor  children, "  If  you  will  come  to  me  on  Sundays, 
I  will  tell  you  beautiful  stories  about  a  Friend  who  loves 
you ;  and  if  you  try  and  come  idways,  yoa  shall  have 
this  nice  frock."  And  this  was  the  beginning  of  i^>^ 
class  that  once  was  ra^ed,  and  if  you  could  go  by^EBat 
schoolroom  on  a  week-day  evening,  after  working  hours, 
you  would  often  see  a  party  of  young  girls  stitching 
away  at  little  frocks  and  petticoat,  and  ainging  hymns 
together  at  their  work  ;  and  if  you  went  by  on  Sundays, 
you  would  see  round  them  groups  of  loving  little  faces, 
listening  to  the  good  news  of  the  Saviour. 

Dear  readers,  the  message  in  the  letter  is  to  you. 
"  Take  heed  tQ  the  ministry  that  you  have  received  in 
the  Lord,  that  ye  fulfil  it" 

Follow  Jesus— give  to  Jesus— bring  others  to  Jesus. 
You  may  be  young,"  weak,  ignorant ;  but  first  taht 
heed  to  the  ministry,  and  then,  by  his  Spirit's  help, 
you  will  be  enabled  XofidfU  it 
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IV. 


LETTICE's  DIA.BV. 


UEK-r-'We  have  mat  jet  been  able 

to  enter  Fari&    The  oityis  in  groat 

exfckement  •  with  .'the'  wairs  of  rthe 

Fronde. .'  The  (jueeh-tnotber,  Anne 

«!  instria^  and  the  young  king  Lonis:  XIV.; 

W Veen. Compelled. to  fl/ to  St' Gennaios.  ' It 

i»  Jtoaaje :  to  be.  eidkd^  from-.  onJ8  ;Civil  .War.  to 

Mother.  ^Tbe.^^reficbOpurt ;ia.flQ:poor;in..c9nae-. 

fKoce  of  .thc^e:  tpmiilts,'  I^Uat  .they.-haye  hadi.to 

dkoiissBonieof  tbeff  ttages;  ahd:it.iaire|)Orted  that 

001  own  youngest  pdoce9^Hand^ttii,-ya^  obliged 

tostayinbedtoke'ep  hera^lf  t^aMiforlaok  offtiel 


«  i 


to  light  a  fire.       :  :         ^     <»..:•      .  *  : 

**!  have  not  hfid  to.itfaitrlongior.the  fulffimient 
of  my  murmnring  ^nalb/tbat.aome  siqap^  homely 
woman's  duty  yr^^.  sepa^^^ting'xn'e  from  Boger,  ih-; 
stead  of  a  pqlitipal  .'crime.- "    »  »   j     '  r   ■  '    .  /  *  •. 

'^  When  my  father  returned .  from  paying  suob 
farewell  courtesies  as.he.m^bt.to  tf  istreds/Doro- 
thjy  he  said,  fixing  a  petietrajbing  look  on  me  (wh6; 
if  I  cast  down  my  ey^  cputd.  not  .hide  from  him 
my  eyelids  swollen  with.weepiiiig), — .  :     .  \  •  •  k 

"*  *  Master  Roger.  Drayton.was  tei^r.  than  need 
^  in  fetching  Mistress  Dorothy's  mantle.  '  I 
trusty  Lettice,  thou. gayest  him  no  oau^ie.'. 

Then  I  told  him  all,  as  well  as  brief  words 
aight  tell  it. 

"*Thou  hast  done  well,'  said  he.     *.  Gould  I 
think  daaghter  of  mine  would:have  felt,  otherwise 
to  one  of  those  who  have  made  England  a  reproach 
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and  a  curse  on  the  earth,  I  would  sooner  she  had 
died.    For  :to ,  eternity  my  curse  would  rest  on 
her,  and  never  would  I  see  her  face  again.' 
I  /^Theni  seeing,  me  grow  pale,  he  added,  in  a 
cheery  voice, — 

-:  ^ '  Bntiwbat  need  to'  speak'  of  curses)  Thou 
ait  a. true  maiden,  liettice^  as  true  as  fiiir.  And 
many:  a  hand  theTecis  that  would  be  glad  to  be 
Uoked.wi^. this. little,  hand,  nbnethe  less  that  it 
has:  r^'ectfid. a  traitor.'. . 

"  Then  I  gathered  courage  once  for  all,  and 

; '."  f.Fatber,  Uiey  were  good  as. angels  to  mother 
^d.JtQ>me.' .  I<fli]all:alway8  love*  them  better  than 
any  in  the  .world,- save  thee ; .  I  shall  always  think 
them'  holier  and  wiser/ and  more  true  and  good 
than,  any!  in.  the. world,  save,  mother.  For  my 
l^ke^  fatji^r,*  say  txo.M  of  them. .  It  wounds  me 
to  the  heart.  And,  father,  say  no  more  of  any 
i^ther.  wooer.  I:  will  lire  for  thee  and  for  no 
other.' 

/  .  V:  He  tratf  not  :mo ved  as  I .  hoped  by  my  plead- 
ing. '  He'otilyismiled  and  said, — 
-  "  'No  ne6d  for^  me  to  say  anything  of  other 
wooere, . child. «  They. may  speak  for  themselves. 
But  as  to.  living  fki  me,  I  fear  thou  wilt  find  me  a 
rpugb.old  tyrant  enough  to  live  with,  say  nothing 
of  living  for.  See  already,  when  I  meant  to  cheer 
thee,  I  have  made  thee  weep.  Maidens  are  my^- 
rious,'  he  added;  goingto.  the  window,  and  whistling 
uneasily. .  Then  returning,  he  laid  his  hand  kindly 
.on  my  ehoidder,  saying,  'Come,  come  child. 
Thou  8^!^  be  as  good  to  me  as  thpu  wilt    And 
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I  ^nll  say  bs  little  evil  of  any  thou  carest  for  as  I 
can,  thougli  as  to  pickmg  my  words  it  is  what  I 
am  little  used  to.  Only  no  tragedy,  Lettice,  and  no 
heroics  1  Tonr  motiier  knew  I  had  no  capacity 
for  the  heroics,  and  she  never  troubled  me  with 
them.  I  knew  that  she  loved  the  mountain-tops, 
and  now  and  then  I  should  hear  her  singing  there 
as  it  were  like  a  lark  or  an  angeL  But  she  never 
expected  me  to  climb.  She  had  her  divine  songs, 
and  her  heroic  epics,  and  her  lays,  and  her 
romaunts,  and  I  loved!  her  all  the  better  for  them, 
but  to  me  she  always  talked  in  prose,  so  that  we 
understood  each  other.  Thou  and  I  will  do  the 
same.' 

**  And  then  the  horses  were  ready,  and  we  rode 
away  together  to  Bouen. 

^  But  his  words  are  veiy  mournful  to  me.  Are 
only  the  streets  and  market-places,  as  it  were,  of 
our  souls  to  be  open  to  each  other,  and  the 
inmost  places,  the  hearth  and  the  church,  always 
to  be  closed? 

"Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  unreasonable  consola- 
tion in  the  prohibition  of  my  father's  as  to  Koger. 
It  is  a  terrible  strain  to  have  to  keep  that  door 
closed  myself ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  bar- 
rier of  another's  will  seems  less  impenetrable  than 
that  of  my  own  purpose. 

**  Mai/  3rd, — I  am  not  sure  that  my  father's 
words  were  not  the  best  medicine  in  the  world 
for  me.  It  is  so  much  better  to  have  to  meet 
others  than  to  expect  them  to  meet  us. 

"  I  have  not  to  erect  my  cross  into  an  idolatry, 
serving  it' with  a  ritual  of  passionate  kisses  and 
team  I  have  to  carry  it;  and  to  do  my  work 
carrying  it 

"  *  Si  tu  cntcem  partas;  ijysa  U  viciuim  portabit,' 
saith  my  mother's  A  Kempis. 

"  Shall  I  indeed  ever  prove  that  1  Not  as  a 
sufferer  only,  but  as  a  conqueror  1  Then  how  t 
Not  surely  by  looking  at  my  cross,  but  by  bear- 
ing it.  Not  by  bearing  it  with  downcast  eyes, 
but  with  eyes  upward  to  the  r6<leeming  Cross  now 
empty; — to  the  living  Conqueror  who  once  suf- 
fered there  1 

"  May  Ath. — ^^listress  Dorothy  left  a  sermon  of 
Dr.  Owen's  with  me.  It  was  preached  on  occasion 
of  a  Parliament  victory  over  the  king  at  Colchester 
and  Bumford.  She  asked  my  forbearance  with 
the  occasion.     'Not  difficult  to  exercise  (I  said), 


since  victor  and  vanquished,  King  and  Parliament, 
are  both  banished  now  before  this  new  usurpa- 
tion.' 

''  I  read  it  with  interest  Little  of  the  cant 
some  think  characteristic  of  the  Puritan  speech 
there.  Dr.  Owen  calls  Colchester,  Colchester, 
and  not  Qilead  or  Manasseh;  and  England,  Eng- 
land, not  Canaan ;  and  Naseby,  Naseby,  not 
Jezreel  or  Arroagiddon ;  and  his  enemies  their  own 
English  names,  not  bulls  of  Bashan,  or  Amorites, 
or  Edomites,  or  Hagarenes. 

"  But  it  is  for  what  he  saith  therein  on  trouble, 
that  she  gave  it  me.  The  text  is  the  prayer  of 
Habakkuk  the  prophet  upon  Shigionoth.  Shigi- 
onoth,  saith  the  doctor,  means  /  variety,  a  song  in 
various  metres.'  'Are  not  God's  variable  dispensa- 
tions held  out  under  these  variable  tunes,  not  all 
alike  fitted  to  one  string  ?  Are  not  several  tunes  of 
mercy  and  judgment  in  those  songs  1  "  By  terrible 
things  in  righteousness  vnXt  thou  ansufer  tu." 
Nothing  more  refreshes  the  panting  soul  than  an 
"  answer"  of  its  desires;  but  to  have  this  answer 
by  ^'terrible  things^* — ^that  string  strikes  a  hum- 
bling, a  mournful  note. 

"*We  are  clothed  by  our  Father  in  a  party- 
coloured  coat;  here  a  piece  of  unexpected  deliver- 
ance, and  there  a  piece  of  deserved  correction. 
The  cry  of  every  soul  is  like  the  cry  of  old  and 
young  at  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple. 
A  mixed  cry  is  in  our  streets. 

"'A  full  wind  behind  the  ship  drives  her  not 
so  fast  forward  as  a  side  wind  that  seems  almost 
as  much  against  her  as  with  her;  and  the  reason, 
they  say,  is,  beca^use  a  full  wind  fills  but  some 
of  her  sails,  which  keep  it  from  the  rest  that  they 
are  empty,  when  a  side  wind  fills  all  her  sails, 
and  sends  her  speedily  forward. 

** '  Labour  to  have  your  hearts  right  tuned  for 
these  variable  songs,  and  sweetly  to  answer  all 
€k>d's  dispensations  in  their  choice  variety.  It  is 
a  song  that  reaoheth  every  line  of  our  hearts,  to 
be  framed  by  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  God.  There- 
in hope,  fear,  reverence,  with  humility  and  repent- 
ance, have  a  space,  as  well  as  joy,  delight,  and 
love,  with  thankfulness. 

"  *  That  instrument  will  make  no  music  tliat 
hath  but  some  strings  in  tune.  If,  when  God 
strikes  on  the  string  of  joy  and  gladness,  we 
answer  pleasantly;  but  when  He  touches  upon 
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that  of  sorrow  and  humiliation,  we  suit  it  not; 
we  are  broken  instrmnents  that  make  no  melody 
imto  QocL  A  weiU-toned  heart  must  have  all  its 
strings,  all  its  affections,  ready  to  answer  every 
toach  of  Qod's  finger.  He  will  make  everything 
bestttifiil  in  its  time. '  Sweet  harmony  cometh ' 
oat  of  some  diaocffds.  When  hath  a  gracioas 
heart  the  soundest  joys,  bat  when  it  hath  the 
deepest  sorrows  1  When  hath  it  the  humblest 
meltiiigs,  but  when  it  hath  the  most  ravishing 
joys] 

'"In  every  distress  learn  to  wait  with  patience  for 
the  appomted  time.  Wait  for  it  believing,  wait 
for  it  praying,  wait  for  it  contending.  Waiting 
is  not  a  la^  hope,  a  sluggish  expectation. 

'^'Te  must  be  weary  and  thirsty,  ye  must  be 
led  into  the  wilderness  before  the  rock-waters 
com&  Tet  (to  those  who  wait)  they  shall  come. 
Though  grace  and  mercy  seem  to  be  locked  up 
from  them  like  water  in  a  flint,  whence  fire  is 
moK  natural  than  water, — ^yet  Qod  will  strike 
ibondance  out  of  Christ  for  their  refreshment 
vith  His  rod  of  mercy. 

"'He  wcynld  have  His  people  wholly  wrapt  up 
i&Bisall-sufiiciency.  Have  your  sods  never  in 
s|anibial  trial  been  drawn  from  all  your  outworks 

to  this  main  fort  1  Gk>d  delights  to  have  the  soul 
give  1^  itself  to  a  contented  losing  of  all  its 
lenoDings  even  in  the  infinite  unsearchableness  of 
His  goodness  and  power.  Here  He  would  have 
m  seeore  our  shaUow  barks  in  this  quiet  sea, 
this  infinite  ocean  whither  neither  wind  nor 
ttona  do  once  approach. 

'^^  Those  blustering  temptations  which  rage  at 
the  ikore^  when  we  are  half  at  land  and  half  at 
sea,  half  upon  the  bottom  of  our  own  reason  and 
half  upon  the  ocean  ol  Providence,  reach  not  at  all 
into  this  deep.  Oh,  that  we  could  in  all  our  trials 
layonrselves  down  in  these  arms  of  the  Almighty, 
His  alLsnfficiency  in  power  and  goodness.  Oh, 
how  much  of  the  haven  should  we  have  in  our 
voyage ;  how  much  of  home  in  our  pilgrimage ; 
how  much  of  heaven  in  this  wretched  earth ! ' 

'^  Words  of  strong  consolation,  Dr.  Owen,  to 
reach  even  to  us  'malignant'  exiles  in  this  foreign 
land. 

'^May  iih, — ^It  was  wdl  I  copied  these  words 
<>Qt;  for  my  father,  seeing  the  superscription  of 


the  pamphlet,  grew  very  fierce  at  it,  called  it  a 
firebrand  and  a  seditious  libel,  and  bade  Barbe, 
our  servant,  light  her  next  fire  therewith. 

''And  to-day  he  hath  brought  me  the  'Icon 
Basilike,'  daintily  bound  like  a  missaL 

"'Here  is  reading  fitter  for  a  loyal  maiden,' 
quoth  he.  Since  which  I  have  done  little  else 
but  lament  over  the  sorrows  and  heavenly  patience 
of  His  Sacred  Majesty. 

"  If  Olive  and  the  rest  could  but  see  this,  they 
would  surely  be  melted  to  repentance,  and  en- 
kindled to  counterwork  their*  sad  misdoings. 
And  who  shall  say  any  repentance  is  vain  ? 

"My  father  is  fuU  of  hope  at  present.  We 
have  had  fearful  accounts  of  the  disorders  in  the 
city  of  London  and  in  the  army ;  the  very  strong- 
holds of  the  rebels.  The  whole  country  seems  to 
be  in, a  blaze.  Executions,  funeral  processions 
in  honour. of  the  people  executed,  mutiny  sap- 
pressed  only  by  the  strongest  measures.  Surely 
this  tunmlt  must  spend  itself,  or  exhaust  the 
nation  soon.  And,  as  if  smitten  with  madness, 
they  say  the  substance  of  the  army  and  its  greatest 
chiefs  are  to  depart  for  Ireland,  leaving  this  half- 
suppressed  conflagration  behind  •them. 

"  These  things  nourish  great  hopes  among  us. 

"  Meanwhile,  from  Scotland  there  are  the  most 
encouraging  tidings,  the  whole  nation  seeming  to 
be  awaking  to  their  duty.  Hb  ^fajesty  the  young 
king  will  depart  before  long,  to  be  a  rallying  point 
for  this  reviving  loyalty. 

''Auffust  20,  Pari*.— The  tumults  of  the  Fronde 
are  over.  The  French  Court  has  returned  to  Paris, 
and  it  is  my  work  at  present  to  give  as  much  a 
look  of  home  as  I  can  to  these  four  or  five  great 
rooms  on  one  floor  of  an  hotel  belonging  to  one 
of  the  ancient  decayed  nobility,  where  we  are  to 
make  our  sojourn.  {Abode  is  a  word  I  wiU  never 
use  in  relation  to  this  land  of  our  exile.) 

"  These  rooms  open  into  each  other,  and  com- 
mand an  inner  courtyard,  where  a  fountain  flows 
all  day  from  a  classical  marble  urn  held  by  a 
nymph.  The  cool  trickle  is  vejy  pleasant  to  hear 
in  this  great  heat.  On  this  nymph  and  on  other 
classical  statues,  the  cook  of  the  French  family 
who  live  below  us  irreverently  hangs  his  pota 
and  pans  to  dry,  singing,  raeanwhUe,  snatches  of 
chansons,  which  end  high  up  in  the  scale,  with  all 
kinds  of  unexpected  and  indescribable  flourishes. 
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"  Our  family  is  enlarged.  Besides  our  own 
cook,  we  have  a  French  waiting-maid,  who  also 
does  work  about  my  rooms.  She  has  wonder- 
fully lissom  fingers,  turning  everything  out  of  her 
hands,  from  my  coififure  to  my  father's  chocolate, 
with  a  finish  and  neatness  which  give  to  our  little 
household  arrangements  such  a  grace  and  order  as 
if  we  had  a  splendid  establishment  Indeed,  few 
of  our  fellow-exiles  have  the  comforts  we  have. 
Our  revenues  come  to  us  regularly,  my  father 
knows  not  (or  will  not  know)  how.  Bilt  I  feel 
little  doubt  to  "whose  hands  and  hearts  we  owe 
them.  They  enable  tis  to  keep  something  like 
an  open  table  in  a  simple  way  for  our  countrymen, 
so  that  we  hear  much  of  what  is  going  on« 

^^  August  26^/i. — Our  rooms  do  begin  to  have 
something  of  a  home  feeling.  My  youngest 
brother,  Walter,  has  joined  us.  Roland,  now  our 
eldest,  is  not  hopeful  as  to  the  king's  prospects 
while  Oliver  Cromwell  lives,  and  has  offered  his 
sword  to  the  Spanish  Court  But  Walter  is  a 
marvellous  solace  and  delight  to  us.  He  was 
always  the  gayest  and  lightest-hearted  of  the 
band  of  brothers,  and  (except  Harry)  the  kindest 
and  gentlest  In  all  other  respects  he  resembled 
my  mother  more  than  any  of  us.  The  bright 
auburn  hair  (such  a  crown,  when  flowing  in  the 
Cavalier  love-locks) ;  the  soft  eyes.  And,  next  to 
Harry,  he  was  most  on  her  heart  In  a  different 
way — Harry  as  her  stay  and  rest ;  Walter  as  her 
tenderest  anxiety.  So  much  she  thought  there  was 
of  promise  in  him,  yet  so  much  to  cause  solici- 
tude. None  amongst  us  were  so  moved  in  child- 
hood by  devotional  feeling.  As  a  child,  he  said 
lovely  things  to  her,  having  an  angelic  insight, 
she  deemed,  into  the  beauty  of  heavenly  truth. 
She  would  weep  in  repeating  these  sayings,  and 
say  she  feared  ('  but  ought  to  hope ')  it  betokened 
early  death.  But  this  passed  away  with  early 
childhood.  As  a  boy,  he  was  the  merriest,  and, 
in  some  ways,  the  wildest  of  all :  the  of tenest  in 
difficulties,  though  the  soonest  out  of  them.  But 
she  had  ever  the  strongest  influence  over  him. 
And  up  to  her  death,  although  he  had  done 
many  things  to  make  her  anxious,  he  had  done 
nothing  to  make  her  despond. 

"  In  her  last  illness  she  spoke  of  him  more  than 
of  any  one,  and  charged  me  to  care  for  him. 

"  And  now  he  is  once  more  at  home  with  ns. 


and  seems  to  cling  to  me  with  much  of  the  fund 
reverence  he  had  for  her.  In  the  twilight  on 
Sundays  he  likes  me  to  talk  of  her,  and  sing  the 
heavenly  songs  she  loved. 

'^  And  for  his  sake  mainly  I  tune  my  lute,  and 
sing  old  English  songs,  and  learn  some  new 
French  ones,  and  mind  the  fashions  of  the  Coart; 
not  that  for  my  own  sake  I  like  to  have  ill-made 
or  miscoloured  clothes.  (I  think,  too,  there  is  one 
who  would  care ;  and  whether  he  ever  see  me 
again  or  not,  I  have  a  kind  of  self-regard  due  to 
him.  Who  can  tell  if  Oliver  might  repent,  or 
die,  and  England  be  England  once  more  ?) 

^^August  27^*. — This  day  my  father  has  pre- 
sented me  to  a  sweet  aged  French  lady,  Madame  la 
Mothe  St  H^my.  She  knew  my  mother,  in  long 
past  days,  at  the  English  Court,  and  for  her  sake 
has  welcomed  me  as  a  child  (having  none  of  her 
own),  embracing  me  tenderly,  kissing  me  on  both 
cheeks.  A  most  lovely  lady,  with  a  sweet  gran- 
deur in  her  demeanour,  which  made  me  feel  as  if 
I  had  beeii  given  the  honour  of  the  Tabouret 
at  Court,  when  she  seated  me  on  a  low  seat 
beside  her,  clasping  my  hands  in  hers. 

^  When  we  were  left  alone  together,  after  some 
conversation  on  indifferent  topics,  pushing  my 
hair  back  from  my  forehead,  she  said, — 

'* '  The  same  face,  my  child  I  but  different  tints; 
and  a  different  souL  More  colour,  I  think,  with- 
out &nd  within.  The  brown  richer,  the  gold 
brighter,  the  eyes  darker,  and  a  look  in  them 
which  seems  to  say,  life  will  not  easily  conquer 
what  looks  through  them.  Of  colour  here,'  she 
said,  stooping  and  kissing  my  cheek,  '  perhaps  I 
must  not  judge  at  this  moment  Pardon  me,  my 
child,  that  I  spoke  as  if  I  was  speaking  to  a  pic- 
ture. When  we  see  the  children  of  those  whom 
we  loved  in  early  years,  we  see  our  youth  in  their 
faces.  To  me  thou  art  not  only  Mademoiselle 
Lettice,  thou  art  a  whole  lost  world  of  love  and 
delight  When  I  look  at  thee  I  see  not  thee 
only,  I  see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  Ah, 
pardon,  my  child,  I  have  made  thee  weep  ;  I  have 
brought  back  her  image  indeed  into  thine  eyes.' 

<'  <  Tell  me  of  her,  madame,'  I  said. 

*' '  How  shall  I  tell  thee  of  her  ?  She  was  a 
St  Agnes — a  beautiful  soul  lent  for  a  season  to 
this  world  never  belonging  to  it  Some  called  Ler 
an  angel ;  that  she  never  was.     When  first  I 
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knew  her,  slio  was  simple,  joyous,  guileles/  as  a 
child,  but  always  tender,  with  tears  near  the  brim, 
A  Leart  sensitive  to  every  touch  of  delight  or  pain ; 
not  strong,  radiant,  triumphant^  like  the  angels 
who  have  never  suffered.' 

***Sbe  had  suffered  even  then,'  I  said,  'when 
}'0Q  knew  her,  madame  1 ' 

*^ '  She  never  told  thee  t  Ah  then,  perhaps,  I 
make  treacherous  revelations.  What  right  have 
I  to  lift  the  veil  she  kept  so  faithfully  drawn  V 

*^'Yon  can  tell  me  nothing  of  my  mother, 
madame,'  I  said,  '  which  will  not  make  her 
memory  more  sacred.' 

"  *  Again,  that  look  is  not  hers  !  Your  face 
bewilders  me,  mj  child.  This  moment  soft  like 
ben;  now  all  enkindled,  full  of  fire;  to  do 
battle  for  her,  I  know,' — she  added.  '  But,  as 
thoa  sayest,  there  is  nothing  which  needs  to  be 
concealed.' 

^** Madame,'  I  said,  'her  life  belongs  to  me, 
does  it  not  1  any  recollection  of  her  is  my  legacy 
and  treasure.  I  also  may  have  to  endure.  Most 
vomen  have-* 

^  *  It  was  my  brother,  my  child,'  she  said.    *  The 
URov  was   half  mine,  which  perhaps  gives  me 
some  light  to  speak.     He  was  in  the  embassy  in 
I^doD,  and  I,  recently  married,  was  there  also. 
TlierJoved   each  other.     They  were  all  but  be- 
Med.    But  they  were  separated.    Calumnious 
cabala,  I  know  not  what.     The  misery  of  these 
tiungs  is,  that  one  never  knows  how  they  go  wrong. 
A  bewildering  mist,  a  breath  of  gusty  rumour,  and 
the  soqIs  which  saw  into  each  other's  depths  with 
a  glance,  which  revealed  to  each  other  life-secrets 
in  a  tone,  which  were  as  one,  which  are  as  one, 
lose  each  other  on  the  sea  of  life,  drifting  for  ever 
farther  and  further  apart^  beyond  reach  of  look,  or 
tone,  or  cry  of  anguish.     So  it  was  with  them. 
He  came  back  to  France,  bewildered,  despairing ; 
Bought  death  on  more  than  one  battle-field;  at 
lut  found  it    And  then  we  learned  how  true  she 
^^^  to  him ;  what  a  depth  of  passionate  love 
dwelt  in  the  child-like  heart     But  two  years 
afterwards  your  father  entreated  and  your  grand- 
father insisted,  till  at  length  she  yielded  and  was 
married.    They  thought  the  old  love  was  dead. 
Bat  when  I  saw  her  afterwards,  pale,  meek,  and 
P^ve,  like  the  ghost  of  herself,  I  thought  it  was 
iu>t  the  love  that  was  dead,  but  the  heart.' 


'''But  her  heart  was  not  dead,  madame,'  I 
said.  'She  loved  us  all  at  home  with  a  love 
tender,  and  living,  and  fervent  as  ever  warmed 
heart  or  home.' 

'"Without  doubt,  my  child,'  said  madam& 
'  Duty  was  a  kind  of  passion  with  lier  alwaya 
She  was  ardent  in  goodness,  as  others  are  in 
love.  There  is  the  passion  of  maternal  love,  and 
there  is  the  flame  of  devotion.  A  great  passion 
may  leave  fuel  for  other  fires  in  a  pure  heart,  but 
it  leaves  no  place  for  a  second  like  itsel£  But 
why  should  I  speak  to  thee  thus  %  thou  who  art 
but  a  child.     After  all,  have  I  been  a  traitor?' 

"  'It  is  my  English  fairness  and  colour,  perhaps, 
which  make  madame  think  me  younger  than  I 
am.  Do  not  repent  what  you  have  told  me ;  I 
may  need  such  memories  yet  to  strengthen  me.' 

"  She  smiled,  one  of  those  smiles  which  always 
bring  youth  into  the  faces  that  have  them ;  a 
smile  from  the  heart,  which  lit  up  her  dark  eyes 
BO  that  my  heart  was  warmed  at  their  lights — and 
turned  the  wrinkles  into  dimples,  and  seemed  to 
bring  sunshine  on  the  silky  white  hair. 

"'No,  no,  my  friend,'  she  said,  'thou  wilt 
never  suffer  as  she  did.  Thou  wilt  conquer  thy 
destiny.' 

" '  She  conquered,'  I  said ;  *  she  was  the  joy 
and  blessing  of  every  heart  that  knew  her.' 

"  *  As  to  heaven  and  duty,  yes,  my  cliild;  she  was 
a  saint  But  thou  wilt  conquer  as  to  earth  also;  I 
see  it  in  thine  eyes.' 

"  How  little  she  knows  1 

"  This  history  has  made  so  many  things  clear  to 
me.  I  know  now  w*hat  my  mother  meant  when 
she  said  I  could  never  save  Sir  Launcelot  by 
marr}*ing  him,  unless  I  loved  him.  I  know  now 
how  it  was  she  bore  so  passively  some  things 
which  I  could  have  wished  otherwise  at  home. 
She  felt,  I  think,  that,  give  what  she  might  in 
patience,  and  duty,  and  loyal  regard,  she  could  not 
give  my  father  what  he  had  given  her.  And 
therefore,  perhaps,  she  could  not,  as  he  said,  help 
him  to  'climb.'  She  could  come  down  to  him  in 
all  loving,  lowly  ministries  and  forbearances ;  but 
love  only  (I  think),  in  that  relationship,  can  have 
that  instinctive  sympathy,  that  secret  irresistible 
constraint  which,  with  a  thousand  wilfulnesses  and 
blunderings,  yet  could  have  drawn  his  soul  up  to 
hers.     When  so  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
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nature  is  spent  in  keeping  doors  of  memory 
rigidly  closed,  perchance  too  little  is  left  to 
meet  the  little  daily  difficulties  of  life  with 
the  play  and  freedom  which  makes  them  lig]it 
And  this  awakens  a  new  strong  hope  in  my 
heart,  binding  me  as  never  before  with  a  fond 
regretful  reverence  to  my  father.  Something  she 
has  left  me  to  do. 

"  Something,  perhaps,  which  she  could  never 
have  done  for  him.  I  (so  far  beneath  her !)  may, 
by  virtue  of  their  being  no  locked-up  world  of 
the  past  between  us,  help  a  little  more  to  lead 
him  to  those  other  heights  which  he  protested  to 
her  he  could  never  climb.  By  virtue,  moreover, 
of  not  having  to  stoop  from  any  heights  to  him, 
but  being  in  the  valley  with  him,  so  that  I  can 
honestly  say  and  feel,  *we  will  try  to  climb 
together.' 

"  For  in  this  at  least  I  am  sure  the  Puritans 
are  right  The  up-hill  path  is  no  exceptional 
supererogatory  excursion  for  those  who  have  a 
peculiar  fancy  for  mountain-tops;  it  is  the  one 
necessary  path  for  every  one  of  us,  and  it  is 
always  up-hill  to  the  end ;  the  only  other  being,  not 
along  the  levels,  but  downward,  downward,  every 
step  downward,  out  of  the  pure  air,  out  of  the 
sun-light;  downward  for  ever  at  last! 

^^  August  23c?. — To-day  I  kissed  our  queen's 
hand.  She  embraced  me,  and  said  gracious 
words  about  my  mother.  She  was  in  deep 
mourning ;  and  with  her  was  the  little  Princess 
Henrietta,  a  child  of  marvellous  vivacity  and 
grace.  Her  Majesty  would  graciously  have  taken 
me  into  closer  connection  with  her  Court,  and 
>vith  the  French  C4)urt  also.  But  my  father 
seems  not  solicitous  for  this.  He  is  all  the  more 
an  Englishman  for  being  an  exile ;  and  he  mis- 
Hketh  their  Popish  doings,  and  some  other  doings 
of  which  probably  the  Pope  would  disapprove  as 
much  as  the  Puritans.  He  saith  the  French 
courtiers,  many  of  them,  seem  to  think  of  nothing 
but  making  love,  without  sufficiently  considering 
to  whom ;  not  making  love  and  settling  it  once 
for  all  like  reasonable  people,  but  going  on  mak- 
ing it  the  amusement  of  their  lives  all  the  way 
through,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  And  he 
thinks  the  less  I  hear  of  all  this  the  better. 

"  He  saith,  moreover,  that  the  company  around 
the  young  king,  if  fit  enough  for  His  Majesty  and 


for  yotrng  men.  like  Walter,  who  'must  sow  their 
wild  oats  on  some  field/  is  not  the  fittest  for 
mo. 

'*  But  it  seems  to  me  I  should  be  ten  thousand 
times  safer  in  such  company  than  Walter  im- 
petuous, and  gay,  and  easily  moved,  and  with  no 
great  love  in  his  heart  to  keep  it  pure  and  warm. 
I  would  I  could  find  him  some  such  French 
maiden  as  Madame  la  Mothe  must  have  been 
when  she  was  young.  Are  these  wild  oats,  then, 
the  only  seeds  in  the  world  that  yield  no  harvest? 
My  heart  aches  for  Walter  in  that  bad  world  where 
I  cannot  follow  him,  and  whence  he  so  often  comes 
back  flushed,  and  hasty,  and  impatient,  and  un- 
like himself. 

"  Last  Sunday  we  attended  the  English  service, 
which  our  queen  has  obtained  permission  to  be 
held  in  a  hall  at  the  palace  of  the  Louvre.  Bishop 
Cosins  officiated. 

''  It  was  the  happiest  hour  I  have  spent  in  this 
strange  land.  The  sacred  old  words,  how  they 
come  home  to  the  heart  Not  heaven  alone  is  in 
them ;  but  England,  home,  childhood. 

'^  Unhappy  Puritans !  to  have  banished  the  old 
prayers  from  parish-church,  hall,  and  minster. 

"  Unhappy  Papistical  people !  to  banish  them 
into  a  dead  ancient  language.  The  other  day  I 
went  with  my  father  into  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  priests  were  chanting  in  Latin  at 
the  altar.  Those  Catholic  children  can  have 
none  of  the  memories  so  dear  to  us  of  the  gradu«il 
breaking  of  the  light  into  the  dear  old  words,  as 
in  our  childhood  we  wake  up  to  them  one  by  one 
to  see  they  are  not  music  only,  but  word*;  to  find  a 
joyful  significance  in  each  sentence  of  the  creeds 
and  hymns  and  prayers. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  have  instead. 

''September  %tK — ^To-day  JVIadame  la  Mothe 
came  into  my  bed-chamber.  Seeing  the  little 
table  with  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  my 
mother  loved,  resting  on  it,  and  her  Bible  and  A 
Kempis  on  it  (with  the  'Icon  Basilike'),  she 
crossed  herself  and  embraced  me,  pointing  to  the 
picture. 

'' '  It  was  my  mother's,'  I  said. 

^* '  Had  she  then  come  back  to  the  Church  1 ' 

'' '  She  was  always  in  the  Church,  madams'  ^ 
said ;  '  she  was  no  Sectary.' 

Excuse  me,  I  do  not  understand  your  Eng- 
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lish  tenii&    I  mean  the  troe,  (he  ancient  Chnreh,* 
she  rejoined. 

<<  <  My  mother  believed  oura  to  be  the  ancient 
Church,  madame,'  I  said.  'We  are  not  mere 
Calvinista  or  Lutherans.' 

^  *  No  doubt,  my  child,  I  would  not  give  you 
offeDce;  butit  isnot  to  be  expected  a  Catholic 
ahoold  recognize  those  little  distinctiona  among 
those  ire  must  consider  heretics.  Tou  under- 
staod,  I  mean  no  offence,  it  is  simply  that  I  am 
ignorant  Perplex  me  not  with  those  subtleties, 
my  child;  I  ask,  can  it  be  possible  that  thou  and 
thine  are  returning  to  allegiance  to  His  Holiness 
the  Pope,  and  the  holy  Homan  Church  % ' 

^^'Onr  Church  does  not  indeed  acknowledge 
the  Pope,  madame,  nor  the  Roman  Church,'  I 
ssid,  tiying  to  recall  some  of  the  debates  I  had 
heard  on  the  matter,  which  had  in  itself  never 
much  occupied  me.  '  We  are  English,  not 
Eomaa  But  I  have  heard  our  chaplain  speak 
vith  the  greatest  respect  of  some  popes  who 
lived,  I  think,  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  say  he  would  gladly  have  received  con- 
aeccation  from  them.' 

"^ '  No  doubt,  my  friend,  no  doubt^'  said  madame, 

WoBung  a  little  excited,  *  but  the  priests  of  to- 

<laj  caimot  be  consecrated  by  popes  who  lived 

a  thoonnd  years  ago.     I  would  ask,  are  any  of 

jm  willing  to  return  to  the  popes  of  to-day  )    We 

Bsed  to  hear  your  Bishop  Laud  well  spoken  of, 

and  were  not  without  hopes  of  you  all  at  that 

time:    It  was  once  reported  he  had  been  offered  a 

Cardinal's  hat — of  course  on  conditions.     Have 

joa  advanced  a  little  nearer  since  then?     Are 

yoo  coming  back  to  the  fold  in  earnest) ' 

"'To  the  Pope  who  lives  now,  madame?'  I 
said;  <I  do  not  think  the  archbishop  or  our 
chaplain  ever  dreamed  of  that.  Our  chaplain 
was  always  hoping  the  Church  of  Home  would 
come  back  towards  us.' 

'*  *  Towards  you  I  towards  heresy,  my  child  1 
You  speak  of  what  you  know  not,'  she  replied, 
ivavuig  her  hands  rapidly,  as  if  to  brush  away  a 
swarm  of  insects.  '  Any  one  of  us,  our  priests ; 
His  Holiness  himself  may  indeed  move  towards 
A  Protestant^  as  the  good  Shepherd  towards  the 
wandering  sheepi  to  bring  it  back.  But  the 
Chnrch,  never !  She  is  the  rock,  my  friend,  on 
^hich  the  world  rests.     She  moves  not     The 


world  moves,  the  sand  shifts,  the  sea  beats,  but 
she  is  the  rock.' 

•'  "'But^  madame,  pardon  me,'  I  said,  Uhe 
chaplain  thought  the  Church  of  Home  had 
chapged.  There  is  a  Rock;  he  thought,  on  which 
all  the  Churches  rest  All  we  want  (he  said)  ia 
to  remove  some  accumulations  with  which  the 
lapse  of  time  has  encumbered  this  rock;  and  then 
he  thought  we  might  all  be  one  again.' 

'< '  My  child,'  she  replied.  '  The  Church  doea 
not  fMve;  but  most  surely  she  builds,  or  rather 
she  grows.  She  is  living,  and  all  things  living 
grow.  She  is  as  one  of  our  great  cathedrals. 
Age  after  age  adds  to  its  towers,  its  chapels,  its 
side  aisles.  Heart  after  heart  adds  to  its  shrines. 
But  it  is  still  one  cathedral  We  do  not  need  to 
hunt  out  obsolete  books  to  see  if  we  are  building 
according  to  the  oldest  rules.  New  needs  create 
new  rules.  When  we  want  to  know  what  to 
believe,  we  do  not  need  to  send  for  antiquarie& 
We  do  not  need  to  grope  back  among  the  far-off 
centuries  and  see  what  those  excellent  popes,  of 
whom  your  good  chaplain  spoke,  said  a  thousand 
years  ago.  We  have  a  living  Pope  now.  He  is 
the  vicar  of  Christ;  we  listen,  he  can  speak,  he 
can  teach,  he  can  command.  We  do  not  need  to 
go  to  ancient  worm-eaten  books,  for  our  creeds. 
They  were  Hving  voices  in  their  age,  and  spoke 
for  it  We  have  the  living  voice  for  our  age,  and 
we  listen  to  it  Tell  me  then,  quite  simply;  are 
your  English  people,  or  any  of  them,  coming  back 
to  the  true  ancient  Catholic  Church  ? ' 

"'Many  among  us  have  sighed  for  a  union 
witB  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom,'  I  said. 
'Our  chaplain  used  to  speak  much  of  it  We 
are  not  of  the  sects,  he  said,  who  have  over- 
run Germany  and  other  Protestant  countries, 
Lutheran,  Zwin^ian,  Calvinist,  Huguenot  He 
used  to  speak  much  of  their  errors.  One  or 
two  little  concessions,  he  said,  and  all  might  be 
one  again.' 

<<< Concessions  from  us,  my  child!'  said 
madame^  shaking  her  head.  *  What  would  you 
have?  The  doors  of  the  Church  stand  open. 
You  have  but  to  enter.  The  arms  of  His  Holi- 
ness are  outstretched.  You  have  but  to  fly  to 
them.  You  have  pardon,  welcome,  reconciliation, 
not  a  reproach  for  the  past^  all  forgotten !  What 
would  you  have  more?' 
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^  '  Ma^me/  I  said,  '  we  think  we  are  in  the 
Catholic  Church/ 

'' '  Ah,  my  charming  child/  she  said,  cmiling 
compassionately.  'I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  speak 
of  these  things.  In  your  island  you  have  the  ideas 
of  an  island.  Tou  have  so  many  things  to  your- 
selves, that  you  think  you  may  have  everything 
to  yourselves.  You  have  your  constitution,  your 
seas,  your  mountains  and  plains,  your  clouds, 
your  skies,  all  to  yourselves.  But  the  Catholic 
Church !  Ah,  my  child,  that  is  impossible ;  you 
are  a  remarkable  people,  and  have  remarkable 
ambitions.  But  there  are  things  possible  and 
things  impossible.  You  cannot  have  a  Catholic 
Church  all  to  yourselves.  It  is  not  a  thing  pos- 
sible.' 

"  Then  the  slight  excitement  there  had  been  in 
her  manner  passed  away,  and  she  said, — 

<< '  My  child,  we  will  )iot  perplex  ourselves  much 
with  these  difficult  things.  I  have  a  very  holy 
cousin  among  the  ladies  of  Port  Boyal  Perhaps 
one  day  I  may  introduce  her  to  you.  For  women, 
happily,  if  they  can  help  to  welcome  each  other 
within  the  sacred  doors,  have  not  the  keys  to 
close  them.  And  with  regard  to  thy  mother,  all 
this  has  nothing  to  do.  Heavenly  beings  are 
not  subject  to  earthly  laws.  And  that  among 
the  heathen  there  were  such,  my  director  assures 
me  there  is  no  doubt.  I  trust  even  there  were 
such  among  the  Hiiguenots;  for  some  of  my 
ancestors  were  unhappily  "  gent^pmen  of  the  re- 
ligion." ' 

*' '  Did  any  of  them  suffer  in  the  St  Bar- 
tholomew?' I  asked;  'and  do  you  know  if  any 
among  them  took  refuge  in  London  1 ' 

'' '  I  have  heard  there  is  one  of  their  descendants 
established  in  London  as  a  physician,'  she  said. 

" '  I  know  him,  madame,'  I  said.  And  it  made 
me  feel  a  kind  of  kindred  with  the  gentle  French 
lady  that  a  connection  of  hers,  however  remote, 
had  married  Olive. 

"  But  this  evening,  when  Barbe,  the  waiting- 
woman,  was  arranging  my  hair,  and  I  was  consol- 
ing her  with  telling  her  some  of  Dr.  Owen's 
thoughts  about  sorrow  (for  Barbe  has  lately  lost 
her  mother,  and  is  a  destitute  orphan,  and  has 
had  a  sorrowful  life  in  many  ways),  she  said,  in 
^  a  choked  voice,— 


'<  *  Ah,  if  mademoiselle  could  only  hear  the 
minister  at  the  pr^che.  For  the  people  of  the 
religion  are  allowed  to  meet  again,  in  a  quiet 
way.' 

"  '  You  belong  to  the  religion  then,  Barbe  1 ' 

'*' Without  doubt,  mademoiselle.  Have  not 
my  kindred  fought  and  been  massacred  for  it 
these  hundred  years  ?  This  is  what  made  me  so 
glad  when  the  chevalier  engaged  me  to  wait  od 
mademoisella  I  knew  at  once  it  was  the  good 
hand  of  Qod.  For  the  English  are  also  of  the 
religion,  my  father  said ;  and  although  they  have 
sometimes  perplexed  our  people  by  promising 
much  and  doing  little  for  us,  we  always  knew 
these  were  mere  Court  intrigues;  and  that  in 
heart  we  were  one.' 

'* '  Bnt^  Barbe,'  I  said,  with  some  hesitation,, 
wishing  not  to  mislead,  nor  yet  to  pain  her, '  we 
are  not  exactly  of  *'  the  religion."  The  English 
Church  is  not  like,  yours.  We  are  not  Calvinists. 
We  have  bishops  and  a  liturgy,  and  have  changed 
as  little  as  possible  the  old  Catholic  ritual' 

" '  Ah,  what  does  that  matter ) '  replied  Barbe, 
unmoved;  'to  each  country  its  customs  !  Theses 
little  distinctions  are  affairs  of  the  clergy.  They 
are  not  for  such  as  me.  And  I  have  known  fh)Di 
my  infancy  that  the  English  are  Protestant  They 
do  not  acknowledge  the  Pope  nor  the  Mass.  They 
do  not  bum  for  these  things ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  burned  for  them.  They  may,  in- 
deed, have  their  little  eccentricities,'  continued 
Barbe  charitably.  '  Bishops  even,  and  a  Book  of 
Prayers  !  Do  they  not  live  on  an  island  1  Which 
in  itself  is  an  eccentricity.  But  they  are  Pro- 
testant I  have  always  known  it,  and  now  I  see* 
it  Mademoiselle  does  not  go  to  Confession ;  she 
does  not  adore  the  Host  Every  morning  and 
evening  she  reads  her  Bible  in  her  own  language. 
She  consoles  me  with  the  excellent  words  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  as  good  as  we  hear  at  our 
pr^che.  Therefore  mademoiselle  is  doubtless  of 
*'  the  religion."  And  to  me  it  is  a  privilege,  for 
which  I  thank  God  day  and  night,  that  I  am 
called  to  wait  on  her.' 

'*  It  is  very  strange  how  differently  things  look 
a  little  way  off  Neither  Barbe  nor  Madame  h» 
Mothe  seem  able  even  to  perceive  the  differences 
which  to  us  have  been  so  important  In  spite  of 
all  I  can  say,  Madame  la  Mothe  regards  me  aa 
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(mUi(U;  'very  good,  very  dear,  very  charmiDg/ 
kt  still  oatside ;  as  a  heretic,  as  a  Huguenot. 
And  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say,  Barbe  regards  me 
as  fciihin  ;  of  her  community,  of  her  Church,  of 
kr  religion,  of  her  family ;  as  a  sister. 
*  What  are  we  to  do  ^ 

**  We  offer  our  hands  courteously  to  all  the  ancient 
Chnrches.  And  they  turn  scornfully  a-way,  say- 
ing On  your  knees,  as  penitents,  we  will  receive 
TOO,  but,  otherwise,  never  1  You  are  outcasts, 
prodigals,  in  the  'far  country.' 

^'On  the  other  hand  we  turn  away  from  the  new 
Protestant  Churches  saying,  In  some  respects  you 
.ire  right,  but  you  have  lost  the  ancient  priest- 
liood,  you  have  rent  yourselves  from  Catholic 
a&tiqoity.  And  Nevertheless  they  persist  in  em- 
bracing us,  in  calling  us  kindred,  sisters  and 
bethren. 
"What  are  we  to  do  ? 

**  In  England  it  was  in  comparison  easy.     We 

hA  things  to  ourselves.     Across  the  seas,  ^here 

Qmrches  loom  on  our  vision  in  rocky  masses 

tboQgh  the  mist  and  distance,  it  was  easy  to 

muntain  our  theory  about  them.      But   here, 

'*)w!rewe  are  amidst  them,  and  Churches  break 

into  eommunlties  of  men  and  women,  it  is  difE- 

cnlt  to  omtinae  stretching  out  peaceable  hands 

to  those  who   scornfully  pass  by  on  the  other 

^  and  not  to  chisp  in  brotherly  greeting  the 

hands  held  out  in  welcome  to  us.     Barbe  and 

ber  Hnguenots  (since  they  will  have  it  so)  I 

most  then  acknowledge  as  kindred. 

"Yet  whether  they  heed  or  not,  I  must  and 
^  also  honour  as  our  brethren  every  Catholic 
vbo  is  just,  and  good,  and  Christian.  Their 
treasures  of  goodness  are  ours,  in  as  far  as  they 
^  GUI  delight  and  our  example,  and  none  can 
deprive  us  of  the  possession. 

"It  seems  to  me,  if  the  English  Cliurch  shuts 
ber  heart  against  the  Protestants  on  one  side,  and 
the  Boman  Church  on  the  other,  it  becomes  the 
narrowest  comer  of  Christendom  a  Christian  can 
creep  into.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  stretches 
(^t  her  hands  to  both,  bound  on  one  side  by  her 
creeds  and  liturgies  to  the  Catholic  past,  and  on 
the  other  free  to  receive  all  the  truth  yet  to  bo 
lerealed  in  the  free  Word  of  God,  what  field  on 
cvth  80  fertile  and  so  free,  enriched  by  all  the 
past,  free  to  all  the  future  ? 


•*  It  is  those  who  exclude  who  are  really  the 
excluded.  The  more  our  hearts  can  find  to  love- 
and  honour,  the  richer  they  are. 

"  The  outlaws,  I  think,  in  Qod*s  Church  are 
not  those  who  are  cast  out  of  the  synagogue,  but 
those  who  cast  others  out." 

V. 

olive's  kecollections. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of 
July  1649,  the  trumpets  sounded  again  in  London 
streets,  not  for  a  soldier's  funeral,  and  not  for  a 
triumph,  but  for  an  army  going  forth  to  war. 
To  battle  with  a  whole  nation  in  insurrection,  or 
rather  in  tumult;  every  man's  hand  practised 
in  cruel  and  treacherous  warfare  against  every 
man  through  those  blood-stained  eight  years  since 
the  massacre  of  1641,  now  all  combined  against 
the  Commonwealth  and  Oliver. 

With  hopeful  hearts  they  went  forth  with 
Cromwell,  as  Lord- Lieutenant 

It  was  the  first  time  General  Cromwell  had 
taken  on  him  much  show  of  outward  state.  But 
men  said  it  seemed  to  fit  him  well,  as  I  think  state 
must  which  grows  out  of  power,  like  the  pomp 
of  summer  leaves  around  massive  trunks.  He 
rode  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  gray  Flander's  mares; 
many  warriors  in  his  train ;  his  life-guard  eighty 
gentlemen,  none  of  them  below  the  rank  of  an 
esquire ;  the  trumpets  echoing  through  the  city, 
stirring  the  hearts  of  the  Ironsides,  who,  when  he 
led  them,  "  thank  God,  were  never  beaten."  His 
colours  were  white,  as  of  one  who  made  war  to 
ensure  peace ;  who  was  going  not  as'  a  soldier  only 
and  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  ruler  and  judge  to  bring 
order  into  chaos,  and  law  into  lawlessnesa  This 
state  beseemed  the  occasion  weE 

The  army  went  with  a  good  heart,  and  in  un- 
shaken trust  that  he  was  leading  them  to  a  good 
work,  and  that  it  was  ''necessary  and  therefore  to 
he  done;"  the  most  part,  like  Bjoger,  proud  of  being 
the  men  who  had  never  mistrusted  him  ;  a  few, 
like  Job  Forster,  all  the  more  eager  in  their  loyalty 
for  the  shame  of  having  once  mistrusted;  and 
many,  like  the  chief  himself,  all  the  stronger  in 
this  and  every  work  for  sharing  his  conviction 
that  all  earthly  work  (to  say  nothing  of  pleasure)^ 
compared  with  the  inward  spiritual  work  from 
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which  it  drew  its  strength,  was  only  done  "  upon 
the  Bye." 

But  we  women  who  watched  them  go,  looked 
on  them  with  anxious  hearts.  They  were  plunging 
into  a  chaos,  which  for  hundreds  of  years  no  man 
had  been  able  to  bring  into  light  and  order.  What 
they  would  do  there  seemed  doubtful;  who  would 
return  thence  terribly  uncertain ;  that  all  could 
never  return  terribly  certain. 

Poor  Bridget  Cromwell,  young  Mistress  Ireton, 
dnd  many  beside,  could  the  veil  have  been  lifted, 
would,  instead  of  festive  white  banners,  have  seen 
funeral  draperies,  and  for  the  call  to  arms  would 
have  heard  the  trumpets  peal  for  the  soldier's 
kneli 

Mi6tr<»8  Lucy  Hutchinson  needed  not  to  speak 
scornfully  of  thefineclothing  which  became  General 
Cromwell's  daughters  *'  as  little  as  scarlet  an  ape.'' 
They  did  not  wear  it  long.  And  indeed  holiday  gar- 
ments at  the  longest  are  scarcely  worn  long  enough 
in  this  world  for  it  to  be  worth  while  that  any 
should  envy  or  flout  at  them. 

For  the  rest,  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  life  was  no 
holiday ;  nor  did  he  or  his  Ironsides  look  that  it 
should  be.  Not  for  merry-making  or  idling,  he 
thought,  but  '*  for  public  services  man  is  born." 
If  victories  and  successes  came,  "these  things  are 
to  strengthen  our  faith  and  love,"  he  said,  "against 
more  difficult  times." 

We  are  always  in  a  warfare,  he  believed  ;  the 
scenes  change,  but  the  campaign  ends  not. 

As  Dr.  John  Milton  wrote  of  him  :  "  In  a  short 
time  he  almost  surpassed  the  greatest  generals  in 
the  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  his  achievements. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  he  was  a  soldier  dis- 
ciplined to  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  himself. 
He  had  either  extinguished,  or  by  habit  had 
learned  to  subdue,  the  whole  host  of  vain  hopes, 
fears,  and  passions  which  infest  the  soul ;  so  that 
on  the  first  day  he  took  the  field  against  the  ex- 
ternal enemy  he  was  a  veteran  in  arms,  consum* 
mately  practised  in  the  toils  and  exigencies  of 


war. 


)i 


The  portion  of  the  army  which  went  before  the 
Oeneral  gained  a  victory  in  July  over  the  Marquis 
of  Ormoud,  who  was  besieging  Dublin ;  so  that 
when  Oliver  landed,  with  hat  in  hand,  and  spoke 
gently  to  the  people  in  Dublin,  and  told  them  he 
wished,  by  Qod's  providence,  to  spread  the  gospel 


among  them,  to  restore  all  to  their  just  rights 
and  liberties,  and  the  bleeding  nation  to  happiness, 
many  hundreds  welcomed  him  and  vowed  they 
would  live  and  die  vdth  him. 

Three  letters  are  preserved  among  my  'old 
Diaries  which  came  to  us  during  that  Irish  Cam- 
paign. One  was  from  Job  not  long  after  the 
storming  of  Wexford. 

"  We  have  had  to  do  '  terrible  thingt  in  rights 
eoumeas^  "  he  wrote.  '^  For  years  the  land  has 
been  like  one  of  the  wicked  old  Roman  wild- 
beast  shows  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs ;  the  wild 
beasts  first  tearing  the  Christians  in  pieces,  and 
then  in  their  fury  feeding  on  each  other.  Thii 
the  General  is  steadfiastly  minded  shall  not  any 
longer  be.  Whereon,  all  the  people  of  the  land 
have  for  a  time  given  over  rending  each  other 
in  pieces,  to  fall  on  us.  We,  however,  praised 
be  God,  are  not,  like  the  ancient  Christians,  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts  unarmed,  nor  untrained  in 
fighting.  For  which  cause,  and  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  the  wild  beasts  have  not  slaughtered 
us,  but  we  not  a  few  of  them.  And  the  rest  ve 
hope  in  good  time  to  send  to  their  dens,  that  the 
peaceable  folk  may  have  rest,  may  till  their  fields 
in  peace,  and  may  have  freedom  to  worship  God. 

'*  For  peaceable  folk  there  are  in  the  land.  It 
has  lightened  my  heart  to  find  that  the  natives 
are  not  all  savages,  like  the  Irish  women  with 
knives  we  found  on  the  field  at  Naseby.  They 
are  kindly  even,  and  well  understand  fair  treat- 
ment, and  return  it.  Their  countenances  are 
many  of  them  open,  and  their  understandings 
seem  quick,  to  a  marvel,  for  poor  folks  who  have 
been  brought  up  without  knowing  either  the 
English  tongue  or  the  Christian  religion.  It 
seems  as  if  they  had  been  seduced  with  evU  re- 
ports of  us ;  for  at  first  they  ran  away,  and  hid 
themselves  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth,  when- 
ever we  came  near  them.  But  since  they  under- 
stand that  we  are  no  persecutors  nor  plunderers, 
the  common  people  begin  to  come  freely  to  the 
camp,  and  bring  us  meat  for  man  and  horse,  for 
which  we  pay. 

"  The  Lord-General  is  very  stem  against  all 
misuse  or  plundering  of  these  poor  folk.  Two 
of  ours  have  been  hanged  for  dealing  ill  with 
them;  which  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  the  na- 
tives, and  hath  encouraged  them  mncL 
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^^Tbe  storm  of  Tredali  was  no  obildVplAy. 
'Ebe  Lord-Qeneral  offered  the  garrison  (mostly 
EogUshmen)  mercy.  '  But  if  upon  refusing  this 
offer,  what  yon  like  not  befalls  you,*  he  said^  ^  you 
vill  know  whom  to  blame.'  They  refused  mercy. 
Wherefore,  after  winning  the  place  by  some  hard 
fighting  (being  once  driven  back,  a  thing  we  were 
col  used  to),  the  ganison  had  justice.  Th&y  were 
three  thousand.  Scarce  any  of  them  survived  to 
dispute  on  whom  to  lay  the  blaMne.  It  was  not 
so  bad  as  some  of  the  things  Joshua  had  to  do ; 
the  judgment  not  going  beyond  the  fighting  men. 
Bat  praiaed  be  Qod,  that  for  the  most  part  it 
[kases  Him  to  work  his  terrible  thibgs  by  the 
stonny  winds,  the  earthquakes,  and  pestilence,  and 
fiot  by  the  hands  of  men. 

''The  General  saith, '  I  trust  this  bitterness  will 
n^t  much  efiusion  of  blood,  through  the  goodness 
of  God.' 

"^  And  truly,  after  Tredah,  few  garrisons  waited 

for  001  summons,  and  fewer  still  refused  the  Lord-* 

Gawnl's  mercy.  We  had  but  one  piece  of  storming 

work  since  then.  That  was  at  Wexford.  There  was 

some  confusion  ;    the  Lord-Qeneral  wishing  to 

san  the  town  from  plunder.    His  summons  being 

sconied,  he  sununoned  them  with  the  batteries. 

Then  the  captain  would  have  yi^ded  the  castle, 

and  the  eoemy  left  the  walls  of  the  town,  whereon 

our  aeo  got  the  storming  ladders,  and  scaled  the 

^<^    In  the  market-place  there  was  again  a 

hot  fight,  and  near  two  thousand  of  the  enemy 

M ;  some  were  drowned  in  trying  to  escape  in 

boats  by  the  harbour.     A  notable  judgment,  we 

thooglit,  for  some  eight  score  of  poor  Protestants 

who  had  been  sent  out  not  long  before  in  a  ship 

into  the  harbour,  then  the  ship  scuttled,  and  they 

^  to  sink;  also  for  other  Protestants  shut  up 

^  one  of  their  mass-houses,  and  famished  to 

<ieatL 

'^  Since  then  the  enemy  has  been  scattered  before 
us  like  dost  before  the  whirlwind.  Their  strong 
Peaces  yield  to  our  summons  one  by  one.  Please 
God  we  may  have  no  more  of  the  work  of  the 
whirlwind  and  pestilence  to  da  For  these  poor 
towns,  on  the  day  after  the  storming,  with  the 
blackened  walls  and  the  empty  houses,  from 
''hieh  the  poor  foolish  folks  have  fled  away  into 
the  fields,  are  a  sad  desolation  to  behold. 
It  hath  cast  some  little  light  on  the  slaying  of 


the  women  and  little  ones  in  the  Bible  ;  in  that 
when  the  men  are  slain,  the  lot  of  the  widows 
and  orphaned  little  ones  is  sore  to  see.  But  war 
is  not  peace;  and  they  who  try  to  mix  up  the  two, 
most  times  but  put  off  the  peace,  and  in  the  end 
make  the  war  more  cruel  The  surgeon  who  laid 
down  his  knife  at  every  groan  of  the  patient, 
would  make  a  sorry  cure.  The  Lord-Qeneral  has 
great  hope  of  yet  bringing  the  land  to  be  a  place  for 
honest  and  godly  men  and  women  to  live  in,  which, 
they  say,  it  hath  not  been  since  the  memory  of 
man.  But  one  thing  will  by  no  means  be  suffered ; 
and  that  is  the  Mas&  Some  say  this  is  cruel 
mercy  (since  the  deluded  people  hang  their  salvation 
on  it) ;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Lord-GeneraVs 
promises  of  freedom  of  conscience.  But  liberty  to 
think  is  one  thing,  and  liberty  to  do  another. 
The  poor  folk  may  believe  what  lies  they  will ; 
but  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  act  falsehoods 
in  the  sight  of  a  godly  Church  and  army  is  an 
abomination  not  to  be  borne." 

The  letter  from  Eoger  came  later.  In  it  he 
wrote  much  of  the  Lord*Lieutenant.  It  was  dated 
February,  from  Fethard  in  Tipperary,  which,  with 
Cashel  and  other  towns  in  the  west,  had  lately 
come  under  the  Commonwealth. 

"  Six  months  since,"  Roger  wrote,  "  only  three 
cities  were  for  the  Commonwealth — Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, and  Deny,  and  Deny  besieged.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  stormed  two,  after  mercy  refused,  with 
severity  of  the  severest — ^Tredah  and  Wexford  ; 
since  which,  none  but  have  yielded  in  time  to 
avoid  the  same  fate :  and  in  a  little  while,  we 
have  good  hopes,  if  matters  go  on  as  they  have,  not 
a  town  or  a  stronghold  will  be  left  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  The  misery  and  desolation  of  the  country 
is  sore  indeed;  but  it  has  toot  been  the  fruit  of 
only  these  six  months'  war.  Scarce,  I  think,  of 
the  terrible  eight  years'  tumult  since  the  massacre 
of  1641 ;  rather,  perhaps,  of  no  one  can  say  how 
many  centuries  of  misrule,  or  no  rule  at  alL 

''  The  people  united  at  first  against  us ;  loyal 
Catholics  of  the  Pale, 'disloyal  Catholics  beyond 
the  Pale,  Presbyterian  Boyalists,  and  Papists  of 
the  massacre.  Now  their  imion  seems  crumbling 
to  pieces  again,  being  founded,  not  on  love,  but 
on  hatred ;  and  out  of  hatred  no  permanent  bonds 
can,  I  think,  be  woven,  even  as  my  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant told  them  last  month  in  Mih  Declaration. 
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^  Divers  priests  met  at  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Clonmacnoise,  on  the  Shannon,  to  patch  up  this 
crumbling  ^  union  *  against  us,  if  they  could. 
Whereon  was  issued  the  '  Declaration  for  the  Un- 
deceiving of  Deluded  and  Seduced  People ;'  where- 
in the  Lord-lieutenant  told  these  clergymen  many 
things  which,  perhaps,  they  thought  little  to  the 
point,  but  which  to  him  (and  to  us)  are  the  root 
of  all  things,  and  therefore  must  naturally  be  to 
the  pointy  especially  when  it  is  a  question  of  up- 
rooting. 

"  *  The  terms  "  laity  and  clergy," '  he  said,  '  are 
dividing,  anti-christian  terms. 

" ' ^6  inUio  non  fuit  tic.  The  most  pure  and 
primitive  times,  as  they  best  know  what  true 
union  is,  so  in  all  addresses  unto  the  churches, 
not  one  word  of  this. 

*<<The  members  of  the  churches  are  Ayled 
'^  brethren,"  and  saints  of  the  same  household  of 
£uth  ;  and  although  they  had  orders  and  dis- 
tinctions among  them  for  administrating  of  ordin- 
ances (of  a  far  different  use  and  character  from 
yours),  yet  it  nowhere  occasioned  them  to  say 
contemptim,  and  by  way  of  lessening  or  contra- 
distinguishing, "  laity  and  dergy.*'  It  was  your 
pride  that  begat  this  expression ;  and  ye  (as  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old  did  by  their  ''laity") 
keep  the  knowledge  of  the  law  from  them,  and 
then  be  able  in  their  pride  to  say,  '*  This  people 
that  know  not  the  law  are  cursed." 

" '  Only  consider  what  the  Master  of  the  apostles 
said  to  them — ''  So  shall  it  not  be  among  you : 
whoever  will  be  chief  shall  be  servant  of  all" 
For  He  Himself  came  ''  not  to  be  minittered  unto 
but  to  minuterJ'*  And  by  this  he  that  runs  may 
read  of  what  tribe  you  are. 

" '  This  principle,  that  people  are  for  kings  and 
churches,  and  saints  are  for  the  pope  and  church- 
men, begins  to  be  exploded. 

"*  Here  is  your  argument.  ''The  design  is  to 
extirpate  the  Catholic  religion.  But  this  is  .not 
to  be  done  but  by  the  massacring  and  banishing 
or  otherwise  destroying  the  Catholic  inhabitants ; 
ergo,  it  is  designed  to  massacre,  banish,  and 
destroy  the  Catholic  inhabitants."  This  argument 
doth  agree  well  with  your  principles  and  practice, 
you  having  chiefly  made  use  of  fire  and  sword  in  all 
the  changes  in  religion  you  have  made  in  the 
world.    But  I  say  there  may  be  found  out  another 


means  than  massacring,  destroying,  and  baoisb- 
ing,  to  wit,  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  able  to^ 
convert.** 

"'Therefore  in  these  words  your  false  and 
twisted  dealing  may  be  discovered.  Good  now ! 
Give  us  an  instance  of  one  man,  since  my  coming 
into  Ireland,  not  in  arms,  massacred,  destroyed, 
or  banished,  concerning  the  massacre  or  destruc- 
tion of  whom  justice  hath  not  been  done  or  en- 
deavoured to  be  done. 

"'If  ever  men  were  engaged  in  a  righteous  cause 
in  the  world,  this  will  scarce  be  second  to  it 
We  are  come  to  ask  an  account  of  innocent  blood 
that  hath  been  shed.  We  come  to  break  the 
power  of  a  company  of  lawless  rebels,  who,  having 
cast  off  the  authority  of  England,  live  as  enemies 
to  human  society.  We  come,  by  the  assistance 
of  God,  to  hold  forth  and  maintain  the  lustre  and 
glory  of  English  liberty;  wherein  the  people  cf 
Ireland,  if  they  listen  not  to  seducers  such  as  yoa 
are,  may  equally  participate  in  all  benefits ;  to  use 
their  liberty  and  fortune  etjually  with  English- 
men, if  they  keep  out  of  arms.' 

"  Then  the  Lord-Lieutenant  offers  peace,  tbeir 
estates,  and  fortunes,  to  all  except  the  leading  con- 
trivers of  the  Bebellion,  to  soldiers,  nobles,  gentle 
and  simple,  who  will  lay  down  arms  and  live 
peaceably  and  honestly ;  and  promises  justice  on 
all  soldiers  or  others  who  insolently  oppress 
them. 

"  The  which  (Roger  wrote)  we  have  hopes  the 
people  will  listen  to ;  and  so,  some  ringleaders 
being  banished,  some  of  the  murderers  of  the 
massacre  of  1641  having  after  fair  trial  been 
hanged,  this  terrible  war  end  in  order  and  blessing 
to  all  who  will  be  orderly.  It  hath  been  no 
beating  the  air  this  campaign  in  Ireland.  Of 
courage  there  is  no  lack  among  this  people.  And 
many  of  ours  have  suffered  by  the  country  sick- 
ness, which,  with  the  famine,  came  in  the  train  of 
such  wild  lawlessness  and  fierce  factions  as  have 
long  desolated  this  unhappy  country.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  himself  has  been  but  crazy  in  health, 
and  has  been  laid  up  more  than  once.  Bat,  as  he 
said,  GocTs  worst  is  better  than  the  world's  best. 
He  writes  to  the  Parliament  that  he  hopes  before 
long  to  see  Ireland  no  burden  to  England,  but  a 
profitable  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  And*  v& 
are  not  without  hope  that  our  rough  work  here 
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has  plongbcd  up  the  land  for  better  hiirvests  than. 
it  has  yet  yielded." 

Then,  some  weeks  later,  another  letter  from 
Job  to  Rachel,  meDtioning  the  storming  of  don- 
mel  on  the  10th  of  May  1650,  after  many  hours 
fiery  fighting. 

*^  Agamst  the  stoutest  enemy/'  Job  writes,  '<  we 
have  yet    encountered   in   Ireland.      Not  that 
the  Irish  are   enemies  to  be  despised.     Their 
faculty  for  fighting  seems  of  the  highest,  indeed 
it  £eems  their  taste,  and  the  thing  they  like  best, 
since  they  are  always  ready,  it  seems,  to  be  at  it 
&t  the  shortest  notice,  and  for  the  smallest  cause, 
or  none — ^which  is  not  the  way  of  the  Ironsides. 
We  were  peaceful  quiet  men,  as  thou  knowest, 
and  went  into  the  fighting,  not  for  the  love  of 
it»  but  fur  the  love  of  what  they  wojdd  not  let 
as  have  without  fighting.     Which  is  a  difference. 
*^It  is  said  our  Oliver  hatli  permitted  such 
officers  as  lay  down  their  arms  to  gather  regi- 
ments of  such  as  will  join  them  and  to  cross  the 
seis  to  Spain  or  France,  there  to  fight  for  whoever 
viU  pay  theuL     They  say  45,000  of  these  Kuri- 
seea  ue  going.     Which  seems  to  md  pretty  nearly 
the  vQRt  thing  human  beings  can  do.     Worse 
tbaadiroy,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  worse  for 
inen  to  sdl  themselves  than  to  be  bought  and 
M.   >Vbo  can  say  what  such  courses  may  end 
ifl^   For  the  Almighty  does  not  buy  his  soldiers; 
He  lias  no  mercenaries.    But  the  devil  has.    And 
Lepajs;  though  not  as  he  promises.     However, 
no  doubt,  the  country  is  better  without  them.'* 

We  thought  again  often  of*  Job's  words,  when 
three  regiments  of  these  ^*  Kurisees  "  were  found 
inassacring  and  torturing  the  peaceable  Yaudois 
peasants  in  their  valleys,  in  the  pay  of  the  Duke 
<'f  Savoy,  doing  some  of  the  direst  devil's  work 
that  perhaps  was  ever  done  on  this  earth. 

Ibis  letter  reached  us  at  Netherby,  where 
about  this  time  our  little  Margaret  was  bom. 

I  remember  well  how  it  cheered  my  heart  as  I 
&ate  at  my  open  chamber- window  in  some  of  the 
soft  days  which  now  and  then  break  the  sharpness 
of  our  early  spring,  and  are  as  like  a  foretaste  of 
beaTen  as  anything  may  be,  to  think  that  per- 
chance the  long  night  of  tumult  and  disorder 
which  had  hung  over  that  distracted  land  was 
P^ug  away,  and  a  new  kingdom  was  arising  of 
^berty  and  righteousness  and  truth. 


Our  little  Magdalen  (^iaidie)  playing  at  my 
feet  with  the  first  snowdrops  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  the  baby  Margaret  (Maggie)  asleep  on  a 
pillow  on  my  knee.  Spring-time,  I  thought,  for 
the  earth,  and  for  these  darlings,  and  for  the 
nations.  When  life  is  given,  who  minds  through 
what  throes  or  storms  I 

The  old  home  was  much  changed  by  the  absence  s 
of  Aunt  Dorothy.  I  missed  the  force  of  her  de- 
termined will,  and  her  sharp  definite  beliefs  and 
disbeliefs.  The  nyisic  seemed  too  much  all  treble. 
I  missed  the  decisive  discords  which  give  force 
and  meaning  to  the  harmonies.  There  seemed 
no  one  to  waken  us  up  with  a  hearty  vigokt>us 
No!     ' 

In  the  village,  too,  her  firm  straight-forward 
counsels  and  rebukes  were  missed.  Aunt  Gretel 
and  my  father  seemed  to  have  grown  quieter  and 
older.  Forcible,  truthful,  militant  characters  like 
Aunt  Dorothy's  make  a  healthy  stir  about  them, 
which  tends  to  keep  youth  alive  in  themselves 
and  those  around.  They  are  as  necessary  in  this 
world,  where  so  much  has  to  be  fouglit  against, 
as  the  frosts  which  destroy  the  destructive  grubs. 
The  foes  of  our  foes  are  often  our  best  friends ; 
and  none  the  less  because  they  are  the  foes  of 
our  indolent  peace. 

My  father  had  been,  moreover,  not  a  little 
shaken  by  the  loss  of  his  arm.  He  had  with- 
drawn from  war  and  politics,  and  had  thrown 
himself  with  new  vigour  into  his  old  pursuits, 
investigating  the  earth  and  sky  and  all  things 
therein. 

But  the  more  we  stayed  together  the  more 
needful  we  all  grew  to  each  other.  Maidie 
especially  so  twined  herself  around  her  grand- 
father's heart,  that  we  made  a  compact  to  spend 
the  larger  portion  of  the  years  henceforth  together ; 
we  with  him  in  the  summers  at  Netherby,  and 
they  with  us  in  the  winters  in  London.  In  this 
way,  moreover,  my  father  would  be  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  weekly  lecturings  of  the  associa- 
tion of  gentlemen,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
"  new  experimental  philosophy,"  which  met 
during  the  Commonwealth  chiefly  at  Gresham 
College,  and  was,  after  the  Restoration,  incorpor- 
ated as  the  Royal  Society. 

Aunt  Dorothy's  absence,  with  the  cause  of  it, 
was  much  on  my  mind  during  those  quiet  spring 
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days.  £very  error,  she  thottght^  had  seeds  of 
death  in  it,  and  carried  out  to  its  conseqaences 
mast  lead  to  death ;  therefore  no  error  ought  to 
be  tolerated.  This  perplexed  me  much,  until  I 
learned  «  lesson  from  the  old  beech  tree  outside 
my  chamber  window. 

''Annt  QreteV'  I  said  one  day  as  we  were 
sitting  there  qnietly  with  the  babes,  "I  have 
learned  a  lesson  which  makes  me  glaid.^ 
'    "  From  whom  1 "  said  sha 

"From  that  old  beech,"  I  said.  "The  old, 
dead  leaTes  are  hanging  on  it  still.  Now,  if  the 
world  were  governed  on  Annt  Dorothy's  prin- 
ciples, strong  winds  would  have  been  sent  to 
sweep  every  one  of  them  away  weeks  ago.  But 
God  carries  on  his  controversy  with  dead  things, 
simply  by  making  the  living  things  grow.  The 
young  leaves  are  pushing  off  the  old,  one  by  one, 
and  will  displace  them  all  when  the  hour  income, 
when  all  things  are  ready.  It  seems  as  if  the 
old  things  hold  on  just  as  long  as  they  have  any 
life  left  in  them  wherewith  tg  serve  the  new.'' 

"Yes,  that  is  it,  sweet  hearty"  she  said,  as  if 
assenting  to  what  she  had  long  known.  "I, 
at  least,  know  no  way  of  fighting  with  what  is 
wrong,  like  helping  eveiything  good  and  true  to 
grow." 

So  April  grew  into  May.  The  snowdrop 
hawthorns,  and  blue  hyacinths,  and  all  the  early 
flowers  were  lost  in  the  general  tide  of  colour 
and  song  which  sufiused  the  earth.  These 
"first-bom  from  the  dead"  were  succeeded  by 
the  imiversal  resurrection  which  they  prefigured 
and  promised. 

The  fiist  forerunners  of  spring  which  come 
one  by  one,  like  saints  or  heroes,  bearing  soHtary 
witness  to  the  new  kingdom  of  life,  which,  mean- 
while, is  secretly  and  surely  expanding  round 
their  roots,  had  fought  the  fight  with  snows  and 
storms,  had  borne  their  testimony  and  vanished 
in  the  growing  dawn  of  the  year. 

A  thousand  happy  thoughts  came  to  me  as 
I  wandered  in  the  old  gardens,  and  sat  on 
the  old  terrace,  with  Aunt  Oretel  and  Pla- 
cidia,  while  Placidia's  little  Isaac  and  our  little 
Maidie  played  around  us;  and  none  of  them  were 
happier  than  those  suggested  by  Uttle  Isaac 
himself.  Again  and  again  he  recalled  to  me 
Aunt  QreteFs  words,  "  The  good  God  has  more 


weapons  than  we  wot  of,  and  more  means  of 
grace  than  are  counted  in  any  of  our  catechisms 
and  confessions.  The  touch  of  a  little  child's  hand 
has  opened  many  a  door  through  which  the 
Master  has  afterwards  come  in,  and  sate  down 
and  supped.'* 

It  seemed  as  if  the  child  were  ever  leading  his 
mother  on  all  the  more  surely  because  so  uncon- 
sciously to  him  and  to  her,  opening  her  heart  to 
love,  and,  what  is  not  less  essential,  opening  her 
eyes  to  see  the  truth  about  herself.  For  it  is  not 
only  through  their  trustfulness  and  their  helpless- 
ness that  little  children  are  such  heavenly  teachers 
in  our  homes.  It  is  by  their  truthfulness,  or 
rather  by  their  incapacity  to  understand  hypocrisy. 
They  are  simply  unable  to  see  the  filmy  disgnises 
with  which  we  cover  and  adorn  our  sins  and  in- 
firmities. The  disguises  are  invisible  to  them. 
They  see  only  (and  so  help  to  make  us  see)  the 
reality  within ;  and  thus  confer  on  us,  if  we  mil 
attend,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  calling  our 
faults  by  theic  righ^  names. 

I  remember  one  little  incident  among  many. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  fireside  in  the  Parsonage 
hall,  and  had  just  finished  reading  a  letter  from 
Roger,  and  telling  my  father  about  the  Irish  mx, 

"  It  is  a  conflict  between  light  and  darkness," 
said  my  father.  ^  And  the  Mornings  of  the 
Ages  do  not  dawn  silently  like  the  morning  of  the 
days,  but  with  storms  and  thunders,  like  the 
spring,  the  morning  of  the  year." 

As  he  spoke,  I  looked  out  through  the  door  io 
the  sunshine.  PlaMdia  was  sitting  at  the  porch 
at  her  spinning-wheel,  Maidie  at  her  feet  palling 
some  flowers  to  pieces  with  great  purpose  and 
earnestness,  singing  to  herself  the  while,  when 
little  Isaac  came  running  to  her  across  the  farm- 
yard hugging  a  struggling  cackling  hen,  which  he 
plumped  in  a  triumphant  way  into  Maidie*s  lap. 
"  I  give  it  you,  Maidie,  for  your  very  own."  But 
Maidie,  far  more  overwhelmed  by  the  hen  than 
by  the  homage,  began  to  cry;  whereon  Placidia, 
leaving  her  spinning-wheel,  rescued  the  hen  and 
Maidie,  and  said, — 

"  It  was  very  foolish,  Isaac.  You  should  ask 
me  before  you  give  presents.  Maidie  is  too  little 
to  understand  hens.  If  you  wanted  to  give  her 
anything,  you  should  have  asked  mother." 

"  But  I  was  afiraid  you  might  say  no,"  said 
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Iaa&    ''And  I  had  been  pLuming  it  all  night 
I  thought  it  would  be  so  nice  for  Maggie.'^ 

*^  Maggie  is  a  very  little  girV  rejoined  Pladdia ; 
"and  if  you  wanted  to  give  her  somethings  a 
foy  little  thing  would  please  her  qoite  us  much. 
There  is  your  little  gilt  banble,  that  you  used  to 
play  with  when  you  were  Maidie's  age.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  you  how,  and  it  would  be  nice  for  her.'* 
*^Bat,"  said  Isaac  scornfully,  ''that  would  not 
he  ginng,  that  would  be  only  leaving.  I  wanted 
to  gwt  Maidie  something.  And  I  love  Maidie 
dearly,  and  so  I  want  to  give  her  the  nicest  thing 
I  haT&  Don't  you  understand,  mother,"  he 
coDtinned,  in  the  eager  hasty  way  natural  to  him, 
knitting  his  brows  with  earnestness.  "  I  want  to 
m  Bomething  to  Maidi&  There  is  no  pleasure 
in  throwing  old  things  away,  to  Maidie  or  any- 
where ebe.     It  ia  giving  that  is  so  pleasant." 

The  colour  came  into  Placidia's  face.     She 
said  in  a  hesitating  way, — 

"Bat  the  hen  will  lay  ever  ao  many  eggs, 

laac   Yon  could  give  Maidie  the  eggs,  and 

Wp  the  hen,  which  would  lay  more." 

"Bat  I  want   the  hen  to  lay  the  eggs  for 

Maidie,"  he  replied     "  I  have  thought  of  it  all 

It  ig  a  great  pity  you  don't  understand,  Maidie," 

henotiBQcd,  seriously  appealing  to  Maidie's  reason 

ill  >  vajahe  could  not  at  all  appreciate.     "  It  is 

tk  prettiest  hen  in  the  yard,  and  she  will  give 

JOB  a  new  egg  every  morning,  and  it  would  be 

joor  Teiy  own,  and  you  could  give  it  Aunt  Olive 

yoaisell" 

Bat  this  extensive  future  was  entirely  beyond 
^^^'s  powers  of  vision.     She  shook  her  head. 


apparently  hesitating  between  encountering  a 
fresh  assault  from  Isaac  and  the  hen,  and  sacri- 
ficing the  precious  bits  of  flowers  she  had  so 
diligently  pulled  to  pieces  and  thought  so  beauti- 
ful ;  until  at  length,  as  Isaac  again  approached^ 
terror  won  the  day,  and  gathering  up  her  trea- 
sures as  best  she  could,  in  her  lap,  she  fled  to  me 
for  protection,  and  hid  her  face  in  my  skirt. 

"It  is  a  great  pity  Maidie  cannot  understand," 
murmured  Isaac  in  the  porch,  not  venturing, 
however,  to  follow  and  renew  his  homage.  ''  But, 
mother,  don't  you  understand  ?  " 

It  was  not  the  mother,  it  was  the  child  that 
did  not  understand.  But  she  made  no  further 
explanation  nor  opposition.  She  only  said 
softly, — 

"Never  mind,  Isaac.  You  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving.  You  shall  keep  the  hen  for 
Maidie,  and  give  it  her  when  she  is  old  enough 
to  know  what  it  means." 

She  would  not,  for  much,  that  her  child  should 
see  into  the  dark  place  he  had  revealed  to  her 
in  her  own  heart.  So  ennobling  it  is  to  bo 
believed  incapable  of  being  ignoble. 

I  seemed  to  see  the  mother,  through  the  coming 
years,  led  gently  away  from  all  that  kept  her  spirit 
down,  and  on  to  the  best  of  which  she  was 
capable,  by  the  hallowing  trust  of  the  child. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  conflict  between  light 
and  darkness  was  going  on  in  the  quiet  parsonage 
at  Netherby,  as  well  aa  on  the  bloodHBtained 
fields  in  Ireland. 

And  I  thought  that  hour  had  witnessed  one 
of  its  silent  victories. 
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word  devil  means  an  accuser,  a  slanderer, 
and  is  well  applied  to  the  wicked  adversary 
of  Qod  and  man,  who  continually  calumni- 
ates the  ways  of  Qod  to  man,  and  accuses 
<ii>^  and  erring  man  even  to  his  reconciled  God.  It 
^'^^ca&ions  no  relentings  whatever  to  that  cruel  spirit, 
that  he  binuelf  has  been  first,-- 

**  Tlie  tempter  era  the  accnser  of  mankind.** 

Bnt,  besides  his  work  in  this  higher  region  between  God 
vtd  his  chOdren,  he  has  a  bnsy  sphere  of  operation  in 
^^^°Ang  and  slandering  man  to  his  feUow-man ;  especially 
^  Agoing  the  children  of  God,  against  whom  he 


cherishes  the  most  relentless  hatred.  All  his  power  is 
continually  exerted  to  do  the  utmost  possible  of  injury 
to  Christ's  cause,  and  Christ's  people.  In  carrying  on 
his  wicked  work,  however,  he  needs  help ;  and  pity  is 
it,  that  he  finds  the  fitting  help  so  easily.  As  the  great 
Accuser,  he  needs  witnesses  to  support  his  charges; 
and  as  the  slanderer,  he  needs  tale-bearers  to  spread 
abroad  his  lies.  These  he  can  find  everywhere  in 
Bufiictent  plenty;  but,  of  all  human  instmraents,  no  one 
serves  the  devil's  murderous  end  so  thoroughly  as  a 
man  of  God.  He  can  make  dreadful  work  with  such  a 
tool,  if  once  he  get  it  in  his  hands.  A  score  of  open 
I  sinners  cannot  serve  him,  in  this  fashion,  with  half  the 
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efficiency  of  a  single  sabt ;  and  tliis  efficiency  shall  be 
all  the  greater  that  the  saint  is  eminent  for  sanctity. 
0  belieyer.  was  it  for  this  that  God  entrusted  thee  with 
the  inestimable  talent  of  influence  among  thy  fellows, 
that  thou  mightest  use  it  for  the  deviPs  ends,  and  that 
it  might  serve  to  give  thy  word  the  greater  weight  when 
Satan  brings  thee  forward  as  a  witness  to  sustain  his 
lying  charges,  or  as  a  dupe  to  publish  far  and  wide  the 
slanderous  coinage  of  his  fertile  malice  ? 

Man,  as  man,  delights  in  being  the  devil's  witness. 
For  "  in  more  ways  than  one  do  men  sacrifice  to  the 
lebelliotts  angela."    We  need  to  come  far  down  indeed, 
to  reach  the  reality  of  man*s  deep  degradation  as  a 
fallen  creature.    He  is  of  his  father  the  devil,  and  the 
works  of  his  father  he  wills  to  do.    He  finds  a  measure 
of  delight  even  in  the  cruel  and  calumnious  lie.    "  For 
we  ourselves  also  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient, 
deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in 
malice  and  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another*' 
(Titus  iii.  3).    And  the  more  wicked  any  being  is,  the 
readier  is  he  to  detect  sin  in  others,  and  the  more 
merciless  in  denouncing  it.    This  is  a  strange  phase  of 
the  awful  workings  of  roan*s  deceitful  heart ;  but  it  is 
as  firmly  established  by  universal  experience  as  any  fact 
can  be.    So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  we  will 
do  well  to  notice  what  faults  they  are,  that  we  are 
specially  ready  to  condemn  in  others;  and  to  take  alarm 
from  this,  as  a  probable  indication  that  the  same  evils 
are  working  unsuspected  in  ourselves.    This  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  guiltiest  is  alwa}3  the  first  to 
detect  bis  own  besetting  sin  in  his  neighbour;  and  he  is 
sure  to  be  the  fiercest  in  condemning  it.    The  merciless 
prosecutors  of  the  poor  woman  taken  in  adultery  were 
themselves  men  whose  consciences  could  not  bear  the 
gentlest  touch.    And  again,  when  Mary,  in  her  un- 
grudging love,  poured  her  costly  ointment  on  the  head 
of  her  beloved  Lord,  who  is  the  leader  among  the  dis- 
ciples when  they  censured  this  offering  of  grateful  love  ? 
It  was  Judas.    And  not  only  does  he  censure  it,  but  it 
^s  him  "  with  indignation,'*  an  indignation  which  he 
succeeds  in  communicating  to  his  fellows.    Of  course  he 
needed  to  hide  from  them,  and  from  himself  too,  if 
possible,  the  base  passions  that  really  moved  him;  so  he 
attributed  his  strong  feelings  and  his  strong  expression 
of  them,  to  extraordinary  compassion  for  the  poor. 
Poor !  what  did  he  care  for  the  poor;  he,  the  heartless 
thief  who  was  daily  stealing  the  very  alms  that  had  been 
given  to  the  poor  ?    And  the  same  readiness  to  censure 
with  indignation  is  •the  characteristic  of  all  who,  like 
Judas,  are  hypocrites.    *^  An  hypocrite  with  his  mouth 
destroyeth  his  neighbour**  (Pro v.  ii.  9),  and  with  his 
tongue  he  continually  smiteth  his  fellow-servants  (Matt. 
xxiv.  49), 

And  while  the  wicked  are  invariably  sharp  to  detect 
the  evil  of  others,  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
self-righteous.  A  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature  says, 
'Hhe  more  self-love  we  have,  the  more  severe  our 
censures.**    The  free  indulgence,  then,  of  a  censorious 


spirit,  is  not  only  a  proof  of  reigning  teff-righteoqsnesi, 
but  a  powerful  means  for  its  unlimited  increase.  If, 
like  the  Pharisee,  in  Luke  xviii.,  we  allow  ourselves  to 
despise  others,  this  contempt  shall  foster  the  very  pride 
out  of  which  it  grew,  and  we  shall,  more  than  before, 
trust  in  onrselves  as  being  righteous.  If  we  ungracionsly 
regard  our  fellows  -as  "  extortioners,  unjust,  and  adul- 
terers,** we  shall  infallibly  annex  to  it  the  self-complacent 
counterpart,  **  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are.**    For  a  man  of  this  spirit— 

**  Enchanted  with  the  lore  of  fiune, 
Uast  find  the  Jewd  In  hU  nelghbooi**  ^b«me.* 

Alas,  how  freely  is  this  wicked  propensity  of  man^i 
heart  indulged.  So  common  is  the  sin,  that,  in  many 
circles,  a  small  company  of  friends  shall  scarcely  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  social  enjoyment,  but  part  of  this 
enjoyment  shall  lie  in  the  guilty  indulgence  of  this  veiy 
sin.  Nay,  more,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  per* 
sons  who  seem  to  place  religion  itself  very  much  in 
censorious  judgments  of  preacheis,  churches,  and 
neighbours  generally ;  of  all  indeed  except  themselves, 
as  if  it  were  some  relief  to  conscience  to  think  that 
the  most  of  those  aiound  them  were  worse  than  tbej. 
Surely  this  is  a  perversion  as  monstrous  as  if  a  man  were 
to  place  his  rehglon  in  drunkenness,  or  theft,  or  b1a»- 
pheray.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  came  down,"  says  quaint 
old  Fuller,  "  not  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  dove  ;*'  and  all  who  are  renewed  by  him  tarn 
instinctively  from  the  carrion  to  feed  on  the  sweet  and 
cleanly  grain. 

But,  after  all,  as  remarked  above,  Satan^s  best 
witnesses  are  believers ;  and  this,  not  only  on  aocoant 
of  their  personal  character,  but  still  more,  from  tbeir 
peculiar  position.  When  a  charge  against  a  man  is 
witnessed  to  by  his  own  brother,  how  damaging  it  be- 
comes. Now  there  is  something  sadly  inconsistent  in 
a  Christian*s  lending  himself  to  be  used  by  Satan  in  this 
way.  He  that  is  himself  a  pauper  should  never  speak 
disparagingly  of  anothei^s  pover^.  .  The  man  that  con* 
fessedly  lives,  hour  by  hour,  a  mere  dependent  on  God's 
mercy,  has  no  right  to  grudge  the  same  forgiving  mercy 
to  his  fellow.  How  can  he  forget  what  he  has  so  often 
said,  that  he  himself  is  the  chief  of  sinners  ?  Or,  vben 
he  begins  to  confess  sin,  why  should  he  set  himself  to 
confess  another  man*s,  who  has  so  much  of  his  own  iin- 
confessed  in  detail  to  God  or  man  ?  Ah,  he  may  be  a 
Christian,  even  though  he  "  sitteth  and  speaketh  against 
his  brother  ;'*  but  surely  he  is  a  backsliding  Christian ; 
and  has  m^ent  need,  for  the  present,  to  look  well  to 
himsell  No  man  who  has  just  been  washing  bis 
Saviour's  feet  with  tears,  and  kissing  them  in  the  rapture 
of  a  joy  that  flows  from  having  received  a  forgiveness 
unparalleled  in  its  greatness  and  its  freeness,  will  go  out 
with  the  moisture  still  on  his  cheek,  and  the  sanctifying 
joy  in  his  heart,  to  accuse,  to  judge,  to  condemn  a  fellow- 
sinner.  Nay,  while  in  this  spirit,  he  will  do  his  utmost 
to  compel  a  gtulty  neighbour  to  come  to  the  same 
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gradotu  and  foigiving  Savionr.  And  in  this  spirit  the 
yiever  ought  alwajs  to  be.  "  Shall  the  sinner  be  proud 
that  is  going  to  hell  ?  Shall  the  saint  be  proud  that  is 
newly  saved  from  it?** 

^  But  we  have  judged  nothing,  we  have  fabricated 

Dothing/'  perhaps  some  one  may  say ;  '*  we  have  merely 

repeated  a  well-known  story,  that  is  only  too  true." 

True,  is  it  ?    Ah,  my  friend,  are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? 

Pc«8ibly  the  central  fact  may  be  as  you  say,  only  too 

trae;  but  this  maj  be  the  case,  while  yet  the  setting 

that  surrounds  it  is  altogether  false.    Have  you,  along 

with  yoiu:  brother's  fall,  told  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  his 

si>re  confiict,  ere  he  fell  ?    Dave  you  truly  exhibited  the 

iKwiiderments  of  his  judgment,  and  the  suddenness  of 

that  Isst  sharp  assault  which  carried  the  fortress  of  his 

«iil  by  ^torm }    Have  you  spoken,  too,  of  the  poignant 

grief,  th3  self-loathing  penitence,  the  deep  abasement  of 

j)eart  before  God,  that  have  followed  his  sin !    All  these, 

and  a  thousand  more,  were  needed  to  be  known,  and 

•considered,  before    a  righteous  judgment  could  be 

ixmsA ;  have  you  known  them  all,  and  have  you  told 

them  all  ?    No,  you  have  not.    The  devil  did  not  mean 

that  these  should  be  told,  but  only  so  much  of  the  story 

as  should  damage  the  brother,  and  should  dishonour 

ha  Loni  as  much  as  possible;  and  you,  being  unhappily 

«edoad  to  become  his  >ritness,  have  told  only^o  iimch 

^  the  devil  meant  you  should.    And  what  though  all 

t^yoa  have  said  be  true?    Satan  can  tell  the  truth, 

^hmlhe  truth  fits  him ;  but  whether  he  tell  the  truth 

<x  sake  the  lie,  be  uses  both  only  for  some  devilish  end. 

And  vkt  hast  thou  to  do,  0  man  of  God,  with  helping 

tde  aoecKT  of  thy  brethren,  or  volunUering  to  be  a 

*^tses^  in  his  interest,  when  he  cruelly  prosecutes  thy 

^sthff'g  children.    It  is  not  denied  that  all  that  you 

te  said  is  true.    But  while  you  took  care  to  speak  the 

^th,  did  you  take  equal  care  to  '*  speak  the  truth  in 

icTe?"  The  mother  does  not  hasten  to  expose  the  shame 

<^a  bdovcd  child,  eveh  though  the  story  be  all  true ; 

but  hides  it  in  her  sorrowing  heart,  for  love  hermetically 

seals  her  lips.    And  love  like  hers  will  seal  your  lips 

^  mine.    *'  Is  she  a  Christian?"  asked  a  celebrated 

missioooiy  in  the  East,  of  one  of  the  converts  who  was 

«]<akiog  unkindly  of  a  third  party.    '<  Yes,  I  think  she 

K  Was  the  reply.    "  Well  then,  since  Jesus  loves  her 

in  spite  of  that,  why  is  it  that  you  can't  ? "   The  rebuke 

vaa  felt,  and  the  fault-finder  instantly  withdrew.    Some 

^js  lat»,  the  same  party  was  speaking  to  the  mis- 

Nonary  in  a  similar  spirit  about  another  person.    The 

«nie question  was  put,  "Is  she  a  Christian?"    In  a 

half  triumphant  tone,  as  if  the  speaker  were  beyond  the 

<^h  of  gunshot  this  time,  it  was  answered,  "  I  doubt 

if  she  truly  is."  "Oh,  then,"  rejoined  the  missionary, « I 

^to  that  you  and  I  should  feel  such  tender  pity  for 

^  tool,  as  to  make  any  harsher  feeling  about  her 

quite  impoasible." 

One  OGcasidnally  meets  with  persons  who  seem  to 
im^  themselves  on  their  sagacity  in  detecting  the 
^ts  of  othan.    In  many  cases  the  gift  is  rather  a 
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thing  to  be  ashamed  of  than  desired.  Perhaps,  with  a 
little  more  pride  and  envy,  they  might  be  more  dexter- 
ous still.  For  there  are  spiritual  affinities,  as  there  are 
chemical  affinities ;  and  it  is  often  the  evil  in  us  that  is 
so  sharp  in  discerning  the  evil  in  others.  All  actions 
are  capable  of  being  looked  at  in  a  variety  of  lights. 
The  best  have  blemishes  that  suffice  to  attract  the  eye 
which  loves  to  rest  on  blemishes;  while  all  but  the  very 
worst  have  something  in  tbem  which  a  kind  and  con- 
siderate heart  can  regard  with  pleasure.  t)ur  discovery, 
then,  of  what  is  in  a  brother  is  often  really  a  discovery 
of  what  is  in  ourselves.  Our  judgment  of  him  speaks 
much  less  of  hi$  goodness  or  of  hU  badness,  than  it 
speaks  of  the  humble  love  and  gentleness,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  the  pride  and  malice,  on  the  other,  that  rule 
in  ourulves.  Even  Jesus  himself  could  not  pass  the 
bar  of  envy.  And  while  holy  love  will  see  something  to 
commend  in  the  worst,  some  little  star  twinkling  in  the 
darkest  sky,  the  evil  eye  will  discern  evil  in  the  loveliest 
character,  a  spot  somewhere  on  the  brightest  sun. 

But,  let  m^  ask  the  sharp-sighted  censor,  has  he 
equal  affinities  with  the  good  ?  Is  he  as  ready  to  dis- 
cern, and  to  commend  the  hidden  grace  in  a  lowly 
brother's  life  ?  Can  he  see,  through  all  the  thick  veils 
of  corruption,  the  struggling  faith  and  luve,  the  peni- 
tence for  sin,  the  hungering  of  the  heart  for  God  ?  and 
is  he  as  hasty  to  tell  to  others  the.  unsuspected  good 
which  he  has  discovered,  that  they  may  join  him  in  his 
thanksgivings  to  God?  This  were  an  exercise  more 
befitting  the  critical  acumen  of  a  child  of  God.  Any 
wicked  soul  can  do  the  other  very  well,  but  only  a 
gracious  soul  is  competent  for  this.  It  is  only  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  us  that  can  discover  and  rejoice  in 
the  fruits  of  the  same  spirit  in  others. 

The  law  of  God's  house  is  love— love  like  the  love  of 
Jesus.  The  old  rule  of  brotherly  love  had  this  for  its 
measure— Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
This  implies,  among  other  things,  that  we  feel  as  ten- 
derly towards  a  brother,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  as  we  do 
towards  ourselves,  in  spite  of  our  own.  Now,  how  con- 
siderate we  are  in  reference  to  our  faults,  making  every 
allowance  for  ourselves,  on  the  grounds  of  habit,  tem- 
perament, or  sudden  temptation.  Does  not  our  brother 
suffer  too  from  his  peculiar  temperamental  bias,  and 
from  the  power  of  habit ;  and  should  we  not  consider 
his  case  quite  as  charitably  as  our  own  ?  But,  indeed, 
the  old  measure  of  brotherly  love  is  neither  broad 
enough,  nor  long  enough,  to  meet  our  heavenly  Father's 
thought  about  us,  in  this  dispensation  of  abounding 
grace.  We  are  to  love  each  other;  not  as  we  love  our- 
selves, but  as  Christ  has  loved  us.  This  is  the  new 
commandment->new,  not  as  to  its  matter,  for  it  was 
the  old  commandment  which  always  was  from  the 
beginning,  but  new  in  its  motives,  and  new  in  its 
measure.  ''A  new  commandment  I  give  unta  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye 
also  love  one  another."  And  how  has  Jesus  dealt  with 
us  in  reference  to  our  faults  ?    Oh^  what  patient  love. 
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'irhat  perfeet  grace !  How  miapbnuding  has  lie  ever 
been !  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
sweetly  melts  the  believer's  hearty  it  is  when  he  receives 
£resh  tokens  of  the  love  which  "mnltiplieth  to  pardon." 
And  this  love  we  are  to  imitate.  As  Christ  has  borne 
with  us  the  sinfal,  so  are  we,  for  his  sake^  to  bear  with 
the  infirmities  of  others.  And  this  we  are  not  doing,  if 
we  allow  ourselves  needlessly  to  speak  of  them. 

When  John  Wesley  was  framing  the  rules  for  the 
Societies,  he  gave  the  duty  spoken  of  a  i>rominent  place. 
The  fifth  of  the  directions  for  the  Bands  enjoins  on  all 
the  members  "  not  to  mention  the  fault  of  any  behind 
his  back,  and  to  stop  those  short  that  do ;"  and  among 
the  rules  for  the  preachers  there  is  one  which  says, 
^'  Believe  evil  of  no  one;"  while  the  next  adds,  "  SpMk 
evil  of  no  one."  Let  me  recal  the  words  in  the  first 
-rule,  ''Not  to  mention  the  fault  of  any  behind  his  back; 
and  to  stop  those  short  th«b  da"  The  last  danse  of 
this  is  as  important  as  the  first  For,  in  truth,  if  we 
listen  to  an  evil  speaker,  we  become  partaker  of  his  sin< 
Resetting  is  counted  as  bad  as  theft.  ''  The  devil," 
says  old  Frances  de  Sales,  '*is  on  the  tongue  of  him 
that  slanders,  and  in  the  ear  of  him  that  listens."  So, 
then,  we  may  bring  on  ourselves  a  share  of  the  malicious 
speaker's  guilt,  if  we  become  his  patient  hearers ;  fer 
we  can  deliver  our  souls  only  by  showing  him  the  angry 
countenance  that  frowns  to  silence  the  backbiting 
tongue. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  point,  in  regard  to  which  we 
need  to  exercise  a  more  rigid  self-jealousy,  than  in  re- 
spect to  the  weaknesses  and  sins  of  our  brethren.  We 
should  hate  the  sin,  but  we  should  also  love  the  sinner, 
and  seek  to  have  him  healed*  As  the  members  of  Christy 
we  are  to  cherish  sympathy  with  Christ,  who  is  the  In- 
tercessor, after  being  also  the  propitiation  (1  John  ii.  2); 
and  to  have  no  sympathy  with  Satan,  who  is  the  merci- 
less accuser,  after  being  first  the  seducer.  If,  instead 
of  this,  our  love  be  chilled,  ^nd  we  be  drawn  away  from 
coromuDion  with  Christ  in  his  compassion  for  his  wan- 
dering sheep,  into  communion  with  the  enemy  in  his 
wicked  practices  against  its  life,  this  very  spirit  may  be 
a  greater  sin  in  us,  than  the  sin  in  him  which  we  affect 
to  deplore.  In  dealing,  then,  with  a  brother's  faults, 
whether  before  his  face  or  behind  his  back,  let  all  be 
done  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  ourselves 
lest  we  also  be  tempted  (GaL  tL  1). 

**  Lett  that  which  mores  ns  to  condemn, 
Be  nther  want  of  lore  for  them. 
Than  Jealonqr  for  Thee.'* 

» 

It  would  indeed  be  a  great  deal  more  comfortable,  in 
tome  respects  at  least,  if  we  had  all  fewer  faults.  But 
what  if  these  be  an  essential  element  in  our  present 
training.  I  do  not  speak  of  immoralities,  but  of  in- 
firmities, and  weaknesses,  and  failings.  What  if  my 
brother  needs  my  faults  to  help  his  growth  in  grace ; 
and  what  if  I,  on  my  part,  am  the  better  of  his  faults, 
ihat  I  may  thereby  be  exercised  in  patient  love.    Poe- 


sibly  we  could  not  otherwise  be  so  well  trained  to  bear 
each  other's  burdens,  and  to  walk  ia  the  footsteps  vhich 
Christ  has  left  us  for  our  example  (see  1  Pel  ii.  19-23). 
Perhaps  the  world,  as  it  is,  forms  the  very  best  school  for 
the  discipline  of  creatures  so  depraved  as  we  are.  It  is 
possible,  that  in  no  other  set  of  circumstances  could  we 
be  so  happily  educated  in  the  humble  patience  that  is 
slow  to  take  offence,  and  in  the  thon^tful  meekness 
that  is  slotv  to  give  it,  in  the  active  love  that  labours 
for  the  help  of  the  weak,  and  in  the  candour  that  pats 
the  best  possible  construction  on  the  doubtful.  And  if 
we  might  have  less  sorrow,  were  there  no  fsnlts  at  all 
among  us,  to  tax  each  other's  patience,  perhaps  this 
form  of  joy  might  be  less  safb  for  us  than  the  joy  which 
we  can  have  at  present,  as  abundantly  as  we  like  to 
take  it— the  joy  of  fellowship  with  Jesus,  and  of  th^ 
service  of  patient  love  to  him  and  his. 

But  Satan  not  only  accuses  man ;  he  attempts  a 
bolder  flight,  and  dares  to  accuse  God.  What  are  sll 
the  hard  speeches  in  the  mouths  of  the  ungodly  but  so 
many  charges  against  Qod  f  Nay,  what  are  all  the  hard 
thoughts,  the  complaining  thoughts,  the  unbelieriDg 
thoughts  of  Qod's  children,  but  only  the  devil's  aocnsa- 
tion  of  him  ?  He  overthrew  Eve  by  suggesting  evil  of 
the  Holy  One ;  and  he  torments  and  seduces  believers 
still  by  suggesting  his  most  perplexing  insinuations,  b 
fact,  great  part  of  Satan's  work  in  the  world  and  on  the 
Church  lies  in  this  very  thing— suggesting  unworthy 
thoughts  of  God  to  the  hearts  of  men.  To  suppoit 
these  he  needs  witnesses ;  and  here,  again,  he  finds  no 
witness  so  suitable  as  a  professed  believer.  He  charges 
God  with  want  of  love,  and  he  appeals  for  proof  to  the 
sorrowful  thoughts  and  words  of  believers.  He  insinnates 
doubts  of  His  wisdom,  and  is  only  too  well  supported  by 
the  comphiints  and  troubles  of  God*s  children.  He 
obscures  the  awful  brightness  of  the  divine  holiness, 
lest  the  light  should  awake  the  sleeping  world  or  stir 
up  the  drowsy  saint ;  and  his  pr5of  he  seeks  in  the  care- 
less living  of  the  most  of  those  that  name  His  name. 
He  charges  Gk)d  with  want  of  truth ;  not  broadly  stating 
it,  but  softly  whispering  to  the  heart  the  enfeebling 
thought,  till  the  believer's  peace  is  confounded,  and  the 
unbeliever's  soul  is  destroyed.  And  this  charge  he 
craftily  supports  by  the  cares  and  fears  of  mistrnstiog 
believers,  whose  sorrows,  after  all,  come  mainly  out  of 
this— they  are  afraid  that  God  will  not  be  as  good  as 
his  word.  0  believer,  art  thou  not  overwhelmed  with 
the  thought,  that  the  devil  is  dexterously  using  all  thy 
weeping  fears  and  thy  unbelieving  troubles  to  calumniate 
thy  Lord,- and  to  destroy  thy  neighbours  ?  It  is  iropcs- 
sible—if  ii  impouiile  for  God  to  lie.  Be  assured  of 
this ;  venture  everything  on  the  assurance,  and  speak 
with  confidence  about  it  Never  again  let  Satan  tempt 
thee  into  the  witness-box,  to  testify  for  him  that,  after 
all  the  promises— nay,  after  the  sworn  oath  of  God— 
thou  still  art  filled  with  gravest  doubts  whether  or  not 
He  is  to  be  trusted. 

The  devil  too,  accuses  a  man  to  htmselt    He  will 
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charge  bim,  snd  press  the  chaige,  that  he  is  only  a 
hypocrite  and  a  deceiver.  Says  one,  who  knew  him  well 
in  this  Tespect— ''  He  bedaubeth  us  with  his  own  foam, 
and  then  tempteth  ns  to  beUeve  that  the  bedaabing 
cometh  from  oanelves."  If  he  can  entice  ns  but  a 
bai^breadih  off  the  Kingfs  highway,  he  will  do  his  best 
to  dnw  OS  farther,  till  be  plunge  us  into  the  boirible 
doQgeon  of  Doubting  CasUe ;  and,  for  witnesses,  he  will 
|et  the  poor  soul  to  witness  for  him  against  itselfl  No 
sool  knows  the  bitter  anguish  of  such  a  case,  save  those 
Tho  have  been  mangled  by  the  terrible  dub  of  Giant 
Despair.  Ah,  my  troubled  brother,  play  not  into  the 
liaads  of  Satan,  as  he  seeks  in  malice  to  destroy  thee. 
Up,  and  away  to  Jesus ;  for  no  soul  was  ever  more  wel- 
come to  him  than  thou  wilt  be.  What  though  thou  be 
tlie  ^  diief  of  sinners  ?"  Jesus  sares  to  the  uttermost 
And  let  not  these  iron  doors  and  heavy  bolti  retain 
thee ;  for  know  this,  that  the  key  of  promise,  in  the 
band  of  Faith,  can  open  every  lock  in  Doubting  Castle. 
Nay,  do  not  reason  any  further,  but  believe. 

"AD  It  fhilsbdll;  do  not  doabi  it, 
Bat  beltore  yoor  dying  Lord* 
NoTor  reaion  more  about  it-~ 
On]/  tAko  Him  at  Hit  jrord." 

Bat  the  devO  can  become  a  flatterer  when  it  suits  his 

p^rpott,  aa  well  as  a  slanderer ;  and  for  his  flatteries, 

too,  he  needs  witnesses.    In  this  case,  also,  believers 

are  Satan's  most  effective  helpers.     Ah,  there  is  an 

ofinity  of  danger  hero->a  danger  all  the  more  likely  to 

saarethe  feet  of  one  who,  alive  to  Satan's  craft  as  the 

AccQser,  is  fleeing  from  that  form  of  the  evil  as  far  as 

ii^BiUe.    Let  such  take  heed  to  it,  that,  in  avoiding 

^  ooe  department  of  Satan's  service,  he  be  not  casting 

Iiinaeli^  heart  and  soul,  into  a  worse.  For  no  malignant 

aiaoder  can  injure  a  man  like  the  mistaken  kindness 

vhich  makes  him  satisfied  with  himself  or  with  his 

<^<3ing9.    And  this  injury  is  minous,  in  exact  proportion 

to  the  pleasure  found  in  the  delicious  poison.     How 

Tatchfnl,  then,  we  need  to  be,  since  we  have  to  guard 

against  one  who  can  make  deadly  use  of  our  amiable,  as 

vdl  as  of  our  unamiable  and  selfish  feelings ! 

My  brother,  have  you  ever  been  set  up  as  a  mark  by 
the  great  Enemy  ?  and  have  you  ever  been  wounded  by 
his  archers,  as  they  bent  their  tongnes,  like  their  bows, 
for  lies,  and  showered  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words, 
as  thick  as  snow-flakes  round  you  ?  If  so,  then  you 
have  had  sufficient  proof  of  the  groundlessness  of  Satan's 
charges,  and  the  cruel  spirit  in  which  he  presses  them. 
Tou  have  been  amazed  to  find  how  badly  a  case  can 
look,  when  the  drcnmstances  are  misrepresented,  the 


motives  misconceived,  and  the  perfectly  harmless  made 
to  look  like  something  awfully  wicked.  Perhaps,  as 
you  Buflfered  from  the  cruel  sting  of  the  Old  Serpent, 
you  wondered  whether  such  ignoble  suffering,  shorn  as  it 
was  of  all  glory,  and  borne  as  it  was  without  the  sym- 
pathy of  brethren,  were  not  quite  as  trying  as  an  ordi- 
nary martyrdom  for  the  truth.  Well,  then,  give  your 
brethren  now  the 'benefit  of  your  experience  ;  and  who- 
ever may  lend  his  tongue  to  censure,  let  your  tongue  at 
least  be  silent.  So  far  as  truth  permits,  defend  the 
sufferer^  and  cross- question  the  devil's  witnesses,  till 
they  be  ashamed. at  least  of  lying. 

And  if  the  tongue  of  censure  fall  upon  us^-as  it  is  sure 
again,  and  yet  again,  to  do— let  us  seek  to  turn  the 
testimony  of  Satan's  witnesses  to  good  account  Let  us 
wisely  use  it  for  the  disoovery  of  our  own  unsuspected 
sins  and  weaknesses.  Though  the  accusation  may  be, 
on  the  whole,  grievously  exaggerated,  and  though  the 
light  in  which  things  are  set  may  be  altogether  false, 
yet  there  is  sure  to  lie,  somewhere  at  the  bottom,  some 
foundation  of  truth  on  which  the  virulent  accusation 
rests.  Let  us  honestly  investigate  till  we  find  this  out, 
and  let  us  in  humility  try  to  profit  by  it.  In  this  way 
Satan  shall  lose  more  than  he  gains  by  all  his  malice,  if 
he  help  to  make  us  more  humble  in  our  spirits  and 
more  careful  in  our  walk. 

In  conclusion,  suffice  it  to  be  added,  that  while  seek- 
ing to  avoid  a  censorious  spirit,  we  must  by  no  means 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  faults  of  beloved  brethreiL  These, 
often  unsuspected,  are  full  of  danger,  and  a  considerate 
love  will  take  alarm  at  the  threatened  injury  of  a 
brother.  Let  us  deal  with  our  brethren,  then,  in  the 
most  tender  love  about  their  faults^  and  let  us  encourage 
them  to  deal  with  us  about  ours.  We  are  set  to  be  one 
another's  keepers  ;  and  if  this  true  service  of  love  were 
wisely  and  graclonsly  gone  about,  the  very  weakest 
brother  might  help  the  strongest,  quite  as  much  as  the 
strongest  can  help  him.  But  let  all  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  without  strife  or  vain  glory ;  in  genuine 
lowliness  of  mind  esteeming  others  better  than  our- 
selves. Thus  only  can  we  be  Christ*s  instruments  for 
the  constant  washing  of  each  other's  feet.  Though  the 
members  be  many,  tlie  body  is  only  one,  and  every  gift 
of  each  is  to  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  alL  As  it  is 
in  the  physical  body,  so  is  it  meant  to  be  in  the  mysti- 
cal—every individtuil  organ  working  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  whole.  To  use  the  quaint  illustration  of 
an  old  Puritan—"  Let  one  hand  wash  the  other,  and 
let  both  agree  to  wash  tlie  face.'* 
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[UR  winter  has  been  more  than  usually  severe, 
reminding  the  old  among  us  of  the  winters 
of  their  earlier  time;  and,  alas !  remind- 
ing many  of  them  of  declining  strength 
atid  growing  inability  to  resist  the  subtle  depressor  of 
the  vital  force,  that  finds  out  the  chinks  and  crevices  of 
the  earthly  house.  It  has  reminded  all  of  us,  surely, 
of  a  phrase  which  the  Holy  Spurit  uses  thrice  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  expressiveness  of  which  we  must  have 
realized,  as  with  wary  step  and  watchful  eye  we  made 
our  way  along  the  frozen  footpath.  Each  of  the  three 
tests  has  something  in  it  peculiar  to  itself.  One  is^  a 
prayer;  one  is  a  note  of  praise;  the  third  is  a  prophecy. 
There  is  something  to  be  learned  from  each,  if  we  have 
but  the  docile  spirit. 

. "  Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery,*'  prays  David 
in  the  35th  Psalm,  among  many  other  terrible  impreca- 
tions on  his  persecutors.  These  imprecations  have  been 
a  great  difficulty  to  many  a  tender-hearted  child  of 
God,  who  wished  to  think  kindly  of  David,  and  reve- 
rently of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  spake  by  him. 
They  have  missed  from  them  the  forgiveness  and  charity 
which  their  consciences  approve,  and  their  New  Testa- 
ment enjoins.  Kor,  though  silenced  perhaps,  are  they 
satisfied  when  some  one  declares  the  imprecations  are 
prophecies,  and  speaks  to  them  of  Hebrew  tenses. 
There  they  are,  very  earnest  and  vehement  calls  upon 
the  Lord  to  deal  in  severity  with  certain  persons  ob- 
noxious to  the  psalmist.  What  is  to  be  made  of  them  ? 
It  may  be  a  little  help  toward  the  straightforward 
solution  of  the  mystery,  if  we  remember  that,  under  the 
Old  Testament,  visible  and  outward  prosperity  was  a 
common  sign  of  divine  favour.  On  the  other  hand, 
visible  and  temporal  misery  was  the  evidence  of  divine 
anger.  Not  only  the  thoughtless  and  superficial,  but 
reflecting  grave  men  of  deep  feeling,  like  Job's  friends, 
believed  this.  To  them,  Job*s  physical  pains  and  tem- 
poral losses  were  proofs  of  some  secret  sin  that  had 
provoked  divine  displeasure.  This  opinion  lasted  till 
the  Saviour's  time.  The  disciples  held  it.  *' Master, 
who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
born  blind?"  Nor  was  this  opinion  without  plausible 
warrant  in  Scripture.  While  men  had  not  the  New 
Testament  and  its  ample  encouragements  to  walk  by 
faith,  the  Lord  was  so  frequently  interposing  with 
visible  wrath  on  the  guilty,  and  temporal  favours  to  his 
people,  and  promises  and  prophecies  shaped  themselves 
so  much  and  so  necessarily  in  the  form  of  current  pro- 
vidences, that  the  impression  was  not  without  counten- 
ance in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Prosperity  to 
the  wicked,  therefore,  was  like  a  certificate  of  good 
character  from  the  Almighty.  Their  success  against 
the  Lord's  servants  would  be  held  by  themselves  and 


others  to  be  proof  of  his  regard,  and  to  be  conclusive  of 
his  disregard  of  those  whom  they  had  cast  down. 
Success  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord's  people,  therefore, 
compromised  his  character.  Their  overthrow  vindicated 
that  character.  They  themselves  set  up  and  estabfisbed 
this  test  It  was  no  hardship  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  it.  It  was  no  want  of  charity  to  pray, 
"  Lord,  glorify  thyself.  Show  them  thy  justice  and 
holiness.  If  I  am  forsaken  of  thee,  and  if  they  triampk 
against  me,  they  will  believe  thou  favourest  them. 
Prove  to  them,  0  Lord,  that  thou  art  not  with  them  iu 
their  wickedness.  '  Yea,  let  them  say  continually,  Let 
the  Lord  be  magnified,  which  hath  pleasure  ia  the 
prosperity  of  his  servant.  And  my  tongue  shall  speak 
of  thy  righteousness  and  of  thy  praise  all  the  day  long'  ** 
(Ps.  XXXV.  27,  28). 

In  proof  of  the  statement  now  offered,  let  careful 
reference  be  made  to  Rabshakeh's  special  pleading, 
Hezekiah^s  message  to  Isaiah,  the  prophet's  message 
in  reply,  and  Hezekiah's  prayer  (Isa.  xxxvi.,  xxxviL] 
Let  proud  and  wicked  men  walk  on  securely  and  pitts- 
porously,  and  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  Gols 
relation  to  them,  will  be  confounded  in  men's  minds. 
Let  their  way  be  made  dark  and  slippery,  and,  on  tiie 
principle  universally  recognized,  Ood  will  be  vindicated, 
and  it  will  be  made  clear  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity. 

What  the  men  of  the  world  only  learnt  slowly  from 
God's  providences,  the  psalmist  perceived  when  be  went 
"  into  the  sanctuary  of  God."  The  old  sad  problem  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  troubled  him,  vexed  his 
spirit,  and  raised  bitter  thoughts  in  his  heart  which  he 
dared  not  utter  lest  they  should  be  a  stumblinghlock  to 
God's  simple  ones  (Ps.  Ixziii.  15).  He  went  into  the 
sanctuary,  where  millions  since  have  got  ligiit  and  com- 
fort, and  "  then  understood  I  their  end.  Surely  thou 
didst  set  them  in  slippery  places."  And  so  his  per- 
plexity is  turned  into  a  psalm,  and  the  ode  that  begins 
with  a  bitter  complaint — ^"  Where  is  the  use  of  wj 
serving  the  Lord?" — ends  with  the  firm  conviction- 
firmer,  perhaps,  because  of  the  stmggle  through  which 
it  has  been  regained — "  It  ia  good  for  me  to  draw  near 
to  God." 

In  a  dark  and  evU  time  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was 
shown  this  same  solemn  truth.  Priest  and  teacher  had 
become  profane,  and  God's  own  house  was  not  free  from 
their  crimes.  "  Wherefore  their  way  shall  be  unto  them 
as  slippery  ways  in  the  darkness ;  they  shall  be  driven 
on,  and  fall  therein"  (Jer.  xxiii.  12). 

Plainly  these  slippery  ways  are  dangerous  ways.  Pi^l 
we  see  any  of  our  friends  on  them,  we  should  warn  them 
off.  Did  we  know  of  those  treacherous  underground 
lakes  of  inflammable  gas,  such  as  but  lately  destroyed 
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so  many  uinen*  lives,  how  eagerly  we  should  hasten  to 
giTe  warning!  Had  we  been  standing  by  the  water 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  seen  the  premonitory  8ym|>- 
toms  of  the  yielding  of  the  ioe,  how  loudly  we  should 
have  shouted  to  the  excited  throng,  so  many  of  whom 
woe  drowned !  And  if  friends,  neighbours,  companions, 
if  we  oorselres  be  on  these  slippery  places,  how  thankful 
should  ire  be  for  the  knowledge  of  our  situation  and  for 
the  timely  warning ! 

'<  But  is  warning  of  any  use  ?  Is  it  not  said, '  Thou 
hast  set  them  7*  If  Qod  has  done  it,  there  is  an  encL" 
80  one  might  say,  on  his  first  thought  of  the  matter. 
Bat  here  the  second  thought  is  better  than  the  first 
In  Scripture  language,  God  is  often  said  to  do  that  which 
be  simply  permits  others  to  do.  So  we  say,  "  Lead  us 
Dc>t  iuto  temptation ;"  when,  if  we  are  asked  what  do 
ve  practically  mean,  we  should  say,  *'  Lord,  let  us  not 
be  tempted;  be  pleased  to  keep  us  from  it;  lead  us 
avay  from  it  when  our  steps  are  by  our  own  hearts  set 
tovrards  it"  Although,  therefore,  men  be  on  slippery 
places,  if  they  find  out  their  danger,  turn  from  it,  and 
cry  onto  God  for  help,  we  may  be  very  sure  he  will  hear 
them,  and  if  they  are  only  willing,  he  will,  moreover,  set 
their  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  establish  their  goings.  So 
let  OS  look  for  the  paths  over  which  a  wise  man's  eye 
sees  the  warning,  ^^  Dangerous,"  written. 
1.  A  career  of  uniform  proaperiiy  is  one  of  them, — 

A.  R began  life  with  nothing  but  steady  habits,  a 

littk  education,  and  good  health.    From  apprentice  he 

^seeuK  head  of  %  department,  junior  partner,  managing 

laitBB,  head  of  the  firm.    lie  is  not  an  old  man  yet 

EYOTtloBg  he  touches  prospers.  Wealth  is  like  a  spring 

bcbbiio^ap  ander  his  feet  He  is  universally  respe<fted. 

He  is  a  sensible,  and  a  peculiarly  amiable  man.    He 

Bei&  knew  trouble — never  had  a  change.    All  things 

ht?e  gone  smoothly  with  him.  Ah !  but  it  is  dangerous 

vslkiog  on  places  so  smooth !    It  were  safer  were  they 

a  little  rough.    It  is  hard  for  A.  R to  believe  that 

the  Lord  is  aiigiy  with  him.  With  the  poor  wretches 
in  the  hospitals  to  which  he  subscribes,  and  the  fallen 
in  the  ^'  Home"  of  which  he  is  a  supporter,  it  is  cre- 
^hle  enough;  but  wit^  him — why,  the  Lord  has  blessed 
him  and  enlarged  his  coast,  and  been  with  him.  It  is 
hard  for  him  to  believe  that  the  fisshion  of  the  world 
F«rishetb.  The  poor  old  men  in  the  Asylum  have 
leaned  that  the  world  is  a  shadow,  but  it  is  very  real 
Uid  substantial  to  him.  He  goes  to  a  prayer-meeting, 
and  the  hymn  runs — 

**  Earth  Is  a  desert  drear." 

Bat  his  carriage  waits  at  the  door;  his  home  is  resplen- 
dent with  light,  warm  with  heat,  and,  better  still,  with 
the  vaimth  of  human  love  and  all  kindly  charities.  He 
u  univosally  respected,  and  he  is  not  unconscious  that 
he  deserves  respect  and  confidence,  for  he  is  upright, 
htttoane,  and  kindly.  He  is  quite  prepared  to  hear  of 
the  drunkard,  whose  constitution  is  broken  down  by 
no,  whom  the  city  missionary  found  shivering  in  the 


garret,  with  icicles  dropping  from  the  broken  slates  over 
him,  ciying  out,  ^'  Oh,  I  am  vile  and  miserable !"  But 
he  is,  he  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  think,  not  vile, 
nor,  he  is  sure,  miserable.  He  is  on  one  of  the  slippery 
places.  There  are  men  so  situated,  and  ''  because  they 
have  no  changes,  therefore  they  fear  not  God"  (Ps.  Iv.  19). 
^  Positively,"  said  a  well-conditioned  and  amiable  lady 
of  a  minister,  "  he  speaks  to  us  as  if  we  were  all  sin- 
ners !"  '*  Here  now,"  said  a  gentleman,  and  by  pro- 
fession a  Christian,  while  examining  a  book  of  hymns — 

**  *  The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
That  fbmitain  in  his  day; 
And  there  may  I,  as  rile  as  he. 
Wash  all  my  guilt  away.' 

I  as  vile  as  the  dying  thief !  Rubbish  and  nonsense ! 
ril  have  nothing  of  the  sort ! "  And  to  such  feelings, 
though  not  probably  expressing  themselves   in   this 

coarse  and  well-marked  form,  is  A.  R exposed. 

Undoubtedly  it  should  be  the  aim  of  his  friends  to  set 
the  truth  before  him  with  discrimination;  not  as  though 
he  were  vile  in  the  same  form  and  way  as  the  dying 
thief  or  the  shivering  drunkard;  not  as  though  his  sin 
were  of  the  same  form  as  the  sins  that  shade  off  into 
present  misery;  but  as  the  sin  of  one  to  whom  God  is 
less  than  his  gifts — of  one  who  in  God*s  own  world  feels^ 
too  much  independent  of  God,  and  who  for  only  one 
such  feeling  of  independence,  only  one  houf  s  living 
"  without  God  in  the  world,"  requires  a  forgiveness  that 
only  comes  through  one  Name— the  sin  of  one  who  be- 
lieves all  respectable  men,  and  all  true  evidence,  but 
who  has  not  yet  believed  the  simplest  and  yet  most 
solemn  statements  of  the  tnie  and  faithful  Witness,  and 
has  not  come  luto  Him  that  he  might  have  life.  So 
should  the  truth  be  pressed  upon  him,  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  he  might  escape  the  danger  of  his 
slippery  phice,  and  set  his  feet  for  stability  and  security 
on  the  rock. 

2.  A  sudden  change  far  the  better  often  puts  a  man 
on  a  dippery place.  He  used  to  be  kept  down  by  his 
circumstances.  He  was  many  a  time  at  his  wit's  end; 
he  many  a  time  had  good  reason  to  cry  to  God,  for  he 
sorely  needed  help,  and  there  was  not  a  creature  to 
whom  he  could  appeaL  He  had  nothing  to  be  proud 
ol  He  was  grateful  for  deliverances,  and  watchful 
about  duties.  All  at  once  the  pressure  is  taken  ofif. 
He 'is  lifted  above  care.  He  has  visible  resources  so 
many  and  so  near,  that  the  invisible  does  not  seem  so 
indispensable.  He  has  troops  of  friends.  He  is  rela- 
tively elevated.  A  little  virtue  is  considered  much  for 
one  in  his  position;  and  a  little  shortcoming  is  thought 
pardonable,  and  gently  dealt  with.  The  court  that  is 
paid  to  his  wealth,  it  is  easy  to  credit  to  his  worth;  and* 
so  the  place  is  made  more  and  more  slippery  to  him. 
The^elevation  is  too  great  He  grows  giddy.  He  for- 
gets himself;  he  fears  nothing  when  there  is  most  cause 
to  fear.  The  caution,  self-restraint,  and  lowliness  of 
spirit  that  he  exercised  in  the  valley,  he  lays  aside  on 
the  mountain-top.    Saul  and  Jehu  were  quite  difierentr 
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aA  croTmed  kings  from  what  they  had  been  in  private 
stations;  and  many  a  man  has  changed  his  character, 
or  his  apparent  character,  even  more  rapidly.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  Christian  church,  in  humble  circumstances,  gave 
of  her  means  according  to  the  standard  of  giving  in  the 
place.  The  death  of  a  rich  and  almost  unknown  rela- 
tion made  her  suddenly  affluent  The  actual  possession 
of  money  to  a  large  amount  upset  all  her  previous  ideas. 
The  gold  seemed  to  fascinate  her.  She  could  not  bear 
to  part  with  it,  and  actually  became  penurious.  A 
rapid  change  from  heat  to  cold,  or  cold  to  heat,  is 
perilous  to  the  bodily  health;  and  there  is  still  greater 
danger  to  the  spirit  from  a  rapid  transition  from  adverse 
to  prosperous  circumstances.  Who  will  go  to  such,  and 
say,  solemnly  and  affectionately,  *'  Sir,  I  hear  you  are 
in  a  most  dangerous  situation.  You  have  become 
suddenly  rich.  Beware  of  the  danger.  Pride,  security, 
presumption,  and  a  hundred  other  dangers,  beset  you. 
Do  not  dimb  the  hill  without  a  guide;  do  not  go  into 
the  mine  without  the  safety  lamp ;  do  not  travel  the 
road  without  the  care  of  the  *  Leader  and  Oonunander  ;* 
do  not,  for  your  soul's  sake,  venture  into  the  battle 
without  putting  on  the  whole  armour  of  God." 

3.  Some  zituatioiiSy  hy  their  very  nature,  are  slippery 
plaeee,^Oiie  can  realize  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  it  is 
in  a  trade  where  many  have  already  fallen  victims  to  the 
very  appetite  which  they  thrive  by  satisfying  in  others. 
One  has  a  fair  prospect  of  doing  well  by  trading  with 
the  natives  on  the  African  coast;  but  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  do  without  any  means  of  grace.  One  can 
become  managing  partner  in  a  West  India  house;  but 
he  must  allow  himself  to  be  thought  ^'  a  Catholic,"  that 
he  may  live  where  the  house  has  its  foreign  agency. 
One  has  a  promising  situation  offered  him,  but  he  must 
not  be  scrupulous  about  Sabbath-keeping;  and  another 
can  rise  by  the  influence  and  patronage  of  certain 
friends,  who  mean^  however,  to  take  'Hhe  cant  and 
strictness  out  of  him,"  and  make  him  *^  sociable  and 
rational;"  that  is,  a  freeH-living  and  irreligious  man. 
<<  You  shall  have  five  hundred  a-year,  a  hundred  aryear 
of  increase,  and  a  residence,"  said  an  employer  to  a 
young  man.  '^  I  have  some  conscientious  feeling  against 

."     "Oh,  nonsense!    My  dear  fellow,  you  must 

put  conscience  in  your  pocket."  And  he  did ;  he  shelved 
a  decided  religious  conviction,  as  he  thought  it,  and  is 
outwardly  prospering.  They  are  all  in  slippery  places. 
Perhaps  they  secretly  wished  for  such  things  as  the 
Lord  did  not  seem  about  to  give  them.  Perhaps  when 
conscience  suggested  the  danger,  they  secretly  said, 
'<Kever  fear;  I  will  take  the  chance."  Perhaps  the 
Lord  has  granted  them  the  desire  of  their  hearts  in  his 
anger,  as  he  gave  a  kiog  to  Israel  Who  will  "  run  to 
that  young  man"  and  tell  him  that  gold  bought  at  this 
cost  is  too  dear;  that  he  is  tempting  the  devil  to  tempt 
him;  that  the  gains  so  acquired  may  involve  the  loss  of 
his  soul? 

4.  Long  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  sin  is 
a  slippery  pla€e.--The  first  sin  that  waa  committed  was 


followed  by  remorse,  setf-reproach,  perhaps  a  lively 
sense  of  the  danger  incurred,  perhaps  a  solemn  resolve 
that  the  first  crime  should  be  the  last  Time  and 
temptation  took  the  edge  off  these  feelings,  and  the  sin 
was  repeated.  So  were  the  subsequent  experiences, 
but  diluted  with  a  growing  sense  of  safety.  At  length 
the  secret  feeling  of  the  heart  begins  to  be,  ^  I  have 
indulged  in  this  so  often  without  any  bad  consequences, 
the  risk  cannot  be  as  I  thought  it  at  first."  And  so 
the  evil-doer  gains  confidence  in  crime,  and  hastens  to 
destruction.  God  is  letting  him  alone.  Bid  he  taste 
the  bitter  fruits  of  his  sin — were  his  iniquity  found  by 
him  to  be  hateful— there  were  some  hope  of  him.  As  it 
is,  he  is  like  to  come  to  the  secret  conviction  that  God 
regardeth  not  good,  neither  doth  he  regard  evil  Ob, 
how  slippery  is  this  place !  **  Because  sentence  against 
an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil." 
There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  sitting  in  Chris- 
tian churches,  yes,  and  at  communion  tables,  who  have 
done  wrong  without  detection  and  exposure,  until  they 
have  settled  it  in  their  hearts  that  the  chances  are  in 
favour  of  their  escaping  the  penalties.  How  else  could 
there  be  every  now  and  then  some  disgraceful  disclosure 
that  grieves  the  heart  of  Christians,  and  opens  the 
mouth  of  every  scoffer  ?  Oh,  that  one  could  sound  in 
their  ears,  and  fix  in  their  memories,  that  '*  though  a  sin- 
ner do  evU  an  hundred  times,  and  his  days  be  prolonged, 
yet  surely  it  shidl  be  well  with  them  tiiat  fear  God : 
but  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall 
he  prolong  his  days,  which  are  as  a  shadow;  because  he 
feareth  not  before  God."  For  then  surely  they  would 
hasten  from  the  slippeiy  places,  and  flee  to  the  shelter 
the  Lord  has  provided  in  the  one  name — the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life. 

Reader !  where  are  you  standing  ?  Is  your  spirit 
haughty t  Is  the  taste  of  power  sweet  to  you?  Can 
you  venture  on  the  borders  of  danger  ?  Are  the  priri- 
kges  you  once  enjoyed  in  the  church  and  the  closet  no 
longer  sweet  to  you  ?  Have  yon  grown  indolent  in  your 
duties  ?  Can  you  now  equivocate,  like  Abraham  with 
Abimelech|  when  taken  to  task  ?  You  are  in  slippery 
places.    '<  Escape  for  thy  life ! " 

Some  daughter  of  Eve  may  read  this  page,  who  has 
found  home  less  happy  tiian  the  houses  of  others.  The 
party  of  pleasure,  the  evening  of  gaiety,  the  dance  and 
song,  the  pleasant  speeches  of  strangers,  have  become 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  excitement  that  is  essential  to 
her  life.  In  some  such  temper,  perhaps,  Dinah  fell. 
Far  less  trifling  with  temptation  on  Eve's  part  brought 
in  sin  and  all  its  bitter  fruits.  Beware  !  You  are  on 
slippery  places.  Many  have  fallen  down  on  just  such 
places  already. 

The  frosts  of  winter  are  necessary.  They  clear  the 
atmosphere,  and  brace  the  healthy  human  system.  And 
we  cannot  have  them  without  having  '^  slippery  places." 
And  the  honest  ambition,  the  vigorous  enterprise,  the 
laudable  suoceas  of  life,  are  necessary.   We  cannot  have 
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progreiB  witiKMil'  them.  And  if  there  be  these,  there 
most  needs  be  in  things  moral  the  "slippery  places." 
<>od^s  people  will  walk  warily  on  them,  get  off  them  as 
eoon  as  they  know  them,  and  be  more  cautious  and 
watchful  in  all  their  subsequent  life,  just  because  they 
had  unwittingly  been  on  them.  They  hare  walked  in 
their  integrity.  They  hare  trusted  in  the  Lord;  there- 
furc  they  shall  not  alide  (Pa.  zxri.  1)l  Watch  such  an 
<iQe  in  the  slippery  places  off  which  he  is  hastening : 
The  law  of  God  is  in  his  neart ;  none  of  his  steps 
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shall  sHde^'  (Ps;  xxxviL  31).  Bat  as  far  the  wicked, 
who  choose  to  be  there,  wfao  are  allowed  in  Qod*s  judg- 
ments to  be  the^,  they  walk  for  a  little  without  any 
apparent  Injury.  But,  saith  the  Lord, "  Their  foot  shall 
slide  in  due  time :  for  the  day  of  their  calamity  is  at 
hand,  and  the  things  that  shall  come  upon  them  make 
haste"  (Dent  xuli.  35).  Oh,  be  peisoaded  that  there 
is  no  safety  for  you,  there  can  be  none,  but  in  fleeing— 
fleeing  at  once— to  God  in  Christ,  that  he  may  stablish^ 
strengthen,  and  settle  you ! 


JOHN   BEBBIDOE   AND   HIS   HIHISTBT; 

OR,     ENGLAND     A.HU:ISrDRKD     TEARS     AGO. 


BY  THE  EKV,  J.  C.  RYLB. 


HUNDBED  years  ago  there  were 
apiiitttal  giants  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties of  England,  as  well  as  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Wales.     The  sixth  leader 
<A  the  great  revival  of  last  centory  whom  I  wish 
to  introdace  to  my  readcra,  was  a  man  as  remark- 
able in  his  way  as  either  Grimshaw  or  Rowlands. 
like  tiiem,  he  lived  in  an  obscure  and  out-of-the- 
wsy  Tillage.     But  like  them,  he  shdok  the  earth 
aiooad  him,  and  was  one  of  those  who  '^  turn  the 
voiid  vpside  down."     The  man  I  mean  is  John 
BenK^  Yicar  of  Everton,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ibnbfaire. 

Of  all  the  Engtiah  evangelists  of  the  eighteenth  * 
^eotoiy,  this  good  man  was  undeniably  the  most 
quint  sad  ecoentiic.  Without  controversy  he 
vas  a  veiy  odd  person,  a  comet  rather  than  a 
pisnet^  a  man  who  most  be  put  in  a  class  by 
himself  a  itainister  who  said  and  did  things  which 
nobody  else  oonld  say  or  do.  But  the  eccentri- 
cities of  the  Yicar  of  Everton  are  probably  better 
known  than  his  graces.  With  all  his  peculiarities, 
he  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  and  deeply  taught  by 
the  Holy  Ghost..  Above  all,  he  was  a  mighty  in- 
strument for  good  in  the  orbit  in  which  he  moved. 
Few  preachers,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  ago,  were 
more  honoured  by  God,  and  more  useful  to  souls, 
than  the  eccentric  John  Berridge. 

My  account  of  this  good  man  is  compiled  from 
very  scanty  materials.  A  single  volume,  of  no 
gi^  size,  containing  his  literary  remains,  .and  a 
short  biography  by  his  curate,  Mr.  Whittingbam, 
^  the  only  source  of  information  that  I  can  find. 


In  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  that  need  sur- 
prise us.  He  was  never  married,  and  lived  en- 
tirely  alone.  He  resided  in  an  isolated  rural 
parish,  far  away  from  London,  in  days  when  there 
were  no  railways,  and  even  turnpike  roads  were 
not  good.  He  was  settled  at «  distance  firom  his 
own  family,  in  a  county  where,  apparently,  he 
had  no  relatives  or  connections.  He  wrote  very 
little,  and  was  chiefly  known  by  his  preaching. 
Add  to  these  facta  the  mighty  one,  that  Berridge 
belonged  to  ""  a  sect  everywhere  spoken  against," 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  records  remain- 
ing of  him  are  very  few.  But  there  is  a  me- 
morial of  him  that  will  never  perish.  The  last 
day  will  show  that  his  Master  kept  ^a  book 
of  remembrance,''  and  that  "  his  record  was  on 
high." 

John  Berridge  was  born  at  Kingston,  in  the 
county  of  Nottinghamshire,  on  March  1,  1716^ 
within  a  very  few  years  of  Whitefield,  Wesley, 
Grimshaw,  Bomaine,  and  Rowlands.  The  vil- 
lage in  which  he  was  bom  may  be  seen  any  day 
horn  Kegworth  Station  by  those  who  travel  to 
the  north  along  the  Midland  Railway.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  farmer  and  grazier  at  Elingston, 
who  married  a  Miss  Sarah  Hathwaite,  in  the  year 
171^  John  Berridge  was  his  eldest  son.  He 
had  three  other  sons,  about  whom  I  can  find  out 
nothing,  except  that  his  brother  Thomas  lived 
and  died  at  Chatteris  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  sur- 
vived the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  first  fourteen  years  of  Berridge's  life  were 
chiefly  spent  with  an  aunt  at  Nottingham,  with 
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whoid  he  was  a  particular  faTOorite.  Here  also 
he  received  the  groundwork  of  his  education,  but 
at  what  school,  and  under  what  teacher,  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain.  It  is  evident  that  even 
when  a  boy  he  was  remarkable  for  seriousness  and 
steadiness,  so  much  so  as  to  excite  the  attention  of 
all  who  knew  him.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
slightest  proof  that  he  knew  anything  at  this 
time  of  Scriptural  religion ;  nor  was  it  likely,  I 
fear,  in  those  days,  that  he  would  hear  anything 
about  it  in  Nottingham.  No  doubt,  in  after-life 
he  had  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  for  his 
early  morality.  Steadiness  and  correctness  of  life, 
of  course,  are  not  conversion,  and  save  no  man's 
soul.  But  BtiU  they  are  not  to  be  despised.  The 
scars  left  by  youthful  sins,  even  after  forgiveness, 
are  never  wholly  e£^ed,  and  often  cause  bitter 
sorrow. 

Berridge  himself  ascribes  his  first  serious  im- 
pressions to  a  singular  circumstance : — '*  One  day, 
as  he  was  returning  from  school,  a  boy,  who  lived 
near  his  aunt,  invited  him  into  his  house,  and 
asked  if  he  might  read  to  him  out  of  the  Bible. 
He  consented.  This,  however,  being  repeated 
several  times,  he  began  to  feel  a  secret  aversion, 
and  would  gladly  have  declined  if  he  had  dared. 
But  having  obtained  the  reputation  of  being 
pious,  he  was  afraid  to  risk  it  by  refusal  One  day, 
however,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  fair,  where 
he  had  been  spending  a  holiday,  he  hesitated  to 
pass  the  door  of  his  neighbour,  lest  he  should  be 
invited  as  before.  The  boy,  however,  was  waiting 
for  him,  and  not  only  invited  him  to  come  in  and 
read  the  Bible,  but  also  asked  if  they  should 
pray  together.  It  was  then  that  Berridge  began 
to  perceive  he  was  not  right  before  God,  or  else 
he  would  not  have  felt  the  aversion  that  he  did 
to  the  boy's  invitations.  And  such,  he  says, 
was  the  effect  of  that  day's  interview,  that  not 
Jong  afterwards  he  himself  began  a  similar  prac- 
tice with  his  companions." 

Facts  such  as  these  are  always  interesting  to 
those  who  study  God's  ways  of  dealing 'with 
souls.  It  is  clear  that  He  often  '*  moves  on  the  face'' 
of  hearts  by  his  Spirit  long  before  he  introduces 
light,  order,  and  life.  We  must  never  despise  the 
"  day  of  small  things."  The  impressions  and  con- 
victions of  children  especially  ought  never  to  be 
rudely  treated  or  overlooked.     They  have  often  a 


green  spot  in  their  characters  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  cultivated  by  good  advice,  kind  encourage- 
ment, and  prayer.  Berridge  unfortunately  seems 
to  have  had  no  one  near  him  at  this  critical 
period  to  guide  and  direct  him.  Who  can  tell 
but  the  counsel  of  some  Aijuila  or  Prisdlla,  if 
they  had  found  him  at  Nottingham,  might  have 
saved  him  from  many  years  of  darkness  and 
agonising  exercises  of  mind  1  • 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Berridge  left  school, 
and  returned  to  his  home  at  Kingston,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  up  his  father's  business.  This 
plan,  however,  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  For  some 
time  his  father  used  to  take  him  about  to  markets 
and  fairs,  in  order  that  he  might  become  familiar 
with  the  price  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  learn 
his  business  by  observation  and  experience.  The 
next  step,  of  course,  was  to  ask  him  to  give  his 
judgment  of  the  value  of  animals  which  his  father 
wished  to  piirchase-^a  matter  in  which  neces- 
sarily lies  the  whole  secret  of  a  grazier's  success. 
Here,  however,  poor  Jobn  was  so  invariably 
wrong  in  his  estimates,  that  old  Mr.  Berridge 
began  to  despair  of  ever  making  him  fit  to  be  a 
grazier;  and  used  often  to  say,  *' John,  I  find  you 
cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  price  of  cattle,  and  I 
shall  have  to  send  yon  to  college  to  be  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles." 

How  long  this  state  of  suspense  about  Ber- 
'ridge's  future  life  continued,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  In  all  probability  it  went  on  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  was  a  cause  of  much 
family  trouble.  An  old  Nottinghamshire  grazier 
was  not  likely  to  let  his  eldest  son  forsake  oxen 
and  sheep,  and  go  to  college,  without  a  hard 
stru^le  to  prevent  him.  But  the  son's  distaste 
for  his  father's  calling  was  deep  and  insuperable. 
His  religious  impressions,  moreover,  were  kept  up 
and  deepened  by  conversation  with  a  tailor  in 
Kingston,  with  whom  he  became  so  intimate  that 
his  friends  threatened  to  bind  him  to  articles  of 
apprenticeship  under  hiip.  At  last  old  Mr.  Ber- 
ridge, seeing  that  his  son  had  no  apparent  incHna- 
tion  for  anything  but  reading  and  religion,  had 
the  good  sense  to  give  up  his  cherished  plans, 
and  to  consent  to  his  going  to  Cambridga  And 
thus  John  Berridge  was  finally  entered  at  Clare 
Hall  on  October  28,  1734,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  age. 
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Ood's  ways  are  oertainly  not  like  man*s  ways. 
Canons  as  it  may  appear,  for  fonrteen  or  fifteen 
jears  after  entering  Clare  Hall,  Jobn  Berridge 
seems  to  have  gone  backward  rather  than  for- 
ward in  spiritual  things.     He  took  his  degree  as 
KA.  in  1738,  and  as  M.A.  in  1742,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  College, 
and  resided  there,  doing  nothing  active,  till  1749. 
He  was  a  hard  reading  man,  and  made  such  pro- 
gress in  eveiy  branch  of  literature  that  he  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation  in  the  University  as  a 
thorou^  scholar.     A  deigyman  who  knew  him 
well  for  fifty  years,  said  that  he  was  as  familiar  with 
Greek  and  Latin  as  he  was  with  his  mother  tongue. 
He  says  himself  that  he  sometimes,  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  read  fifteen  hours  a-day.     But  his  veiy 
cleverness  became  a  snare  to  him.     His  natura^ 
love  of  humour  and  social  disposition  entailed  on 
him  many  temptations.     His  acquaintance  was 
courted  by  people .  of  high  rank  and  position ; 
sad  men  like  the  elder  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord 
Giaftfaam,  were  among  his  intimate  associates 
and  £iend&     All  this,  no  doubt,  was  very  plea- 
ant  to  flesh  and  blood,  but  very  bad  for  his 
«niL   In  short,  he  had  to  learn,  by  bitter  ex- 
pmnee,  that  wit  and  brilliant  powers  of  con- 
vemtioo,  like  beauty,  musical  skill,  and  a  fine 
voBCi^  are    very    perilous    possessions.      They 
nem  to  help  people  forward  in  this  world,  but 
tbey  are  in  reality  most  dangerous  to  their  pos- 


Whitdngham,  his  biographer,  says  of  him  at 
this  time  \-^"'  ^  Hudibras'  was  so  familiar  to  him 
that  he  was  at  no  loss  in  using  any  part  of  it  on 
say  occasion.  While  he  was  at  college,  if  it  was 
hnovn  he  would  be  present  at  any  public  dinner, 
the  table  was  sure  to  be  crowded  with  company, 
who  were  delisted  with  the  singularity  of  his 
conversation  and  his  witty  sayings.  But  as  ^  evil 
commonications  corrupt  good  manners,'  so  Ber- 
ndge  speedily  caught  the  spirit  of  his  company, 
sad  drauk  in  the  Sodnian  scheme  of  religion  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  lost  all  his  serious  impres- 
sioQs,  and  discontinued  private  prayer  for  the 
^>sce  of  ten  years^  a  few  intervals  excepted  1  In 
these  intervalB  he  would  weep  bitterly,  reflecting 
ca  his  sad  state  of  mind  compared  with  what  it 
was  when  he  first  came  to  the  University ;  and 
he  would  often  say  to  a  fellow-student,  afterwards 


an  eminent  clergyman, '  Oh,  that  it  were  with  me 
as  in  years  past  !'*' 

This  part  of  Berridge's  history  is  indeed  a 
melancholy  picture.  It  is  the  more  so  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  during  this  period  of  his 
life  that  he  must  have  taken  holy  orders  as  a 
Fellow  of  Clare  College,  and  professed  that  he.  was 
"inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  to  take 
upon  him  the  ofice  of  a  minister !  How  utterly 
unfit  he  was  for  the  ministerial  office,  we  may  see 
at  a  glance  from  the  account  given  of  him  by 
Whittingham.  Yet  it  is  a  sorrowful  fact,  I  fear, 
that  the  case  of  Berridge  has  only  been  that  of 
thousands.  J^o  earthly  condition  appears  to  be 
so  deadening  to  a  man's  soul  as  the  position  of  a 
resident  Fellow  of  a  college,  and  the  society  of  a 
Common  room  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  If  Ber- 
ridge fell  for  a  season  before  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  soul  at  Clare  College, 
we  must  in  justice  remember  that  he  was  exposed 
to  extraordinary  temptations.  How  hardly  shall 
resident  Fellows  of  colleges  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Qod !  It  was  a  miracle  of  grace  that  he  was  not 
cast  away  for  ever,  and  did  not  sink  beneath  the 
waters,  never  to  rise  again. 

In  the  year  1749  it  pleased  God  to  awaken  his 
conscience  once  more,  and  to  revive  within  him 
his  old  religious  impressions.  In  that  year,  after 
eleven  years  of  apparent  idleness,  he  began  to  feel 
a  desire  to  do  something  as  a  clergyman,  and 
accepted  the  curacy  of  Stapleford,  near  Cam- 
bridge. At  this  period,  it  will  be  remembered,  be 
was  thirty-three  years  ojd,  and  thus  had  lost  no 
less  than  ten  valuable  years  of  time. 

Berridge  entered  on  his  duties  as  curate  of 
Stapleford  with  great  zeal,  and  sincere  desire  to 
do  good,  and  served  his  church  regularly  from 
college  for  no  less  than  six  years.  He  took  great 
pains  with  his  parishioners,  and  pressed  upon 
them  very  earnestly  the  importance  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  but  without  producing  the  slightest  effect 
on  their  lives.  His  preaching,  even  at  this  time, 
was  striking,  plain,  and  attractive.  His  life  was 
moral,  upright,  and  correct.  His  diligence  as  a 
pastor  was  undeniable.  Yet  his  ministry,  through- 
out these  six  years,  was  entirely  without  fruit,  to 
his  own  great  annoyance  and  mortification.  The 
fact  was,  that  up  to  this  time  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of   the  gospel      He    did   not  really 
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what  message  he  had  to  ddiver  to  his 
hearers.  He  knew  nothing  aright  of  Christ 
crocifiedf  of  justification  by  faith  in  His  blood, 
of  salvation  by  grace,  of  the  complete  pre- 
sent forgiveness  of-  all  who  believe,  and  «f  the 
absolute  necessity  of  coming  to  Christ  our  Saviour 
AS  the  very  first  step  towards  heaven.  At  present 
these  blessed  truths  were  hidden  from  the  Fellow 
of  Clare  College,  and  he  could  tell  his  people 
nothing  about  them.  No  wonder  that  he  did  no 
good  1  If  he  wounded,  he  could  not  heaL  If 
he  pulled  down,  he  could  not  build  up.  If  he 
showed  his  flock  that  they  were  wrong,  he  had  no 
idea  what  could  set  them  right.  In  short,  his 
ChristUnity  T»M  like  a  solar  system  without  the 
sun,  and  of  course  did  no  good  to  his  congrega- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  learned 
lessons  as  curate  of  Stapleford  which  he  remem- 
bered to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  learned  the 
thorough  uselessness  of  a  ministry,  however  zeal- 
ous, in  which  Christ  has  not  his  rightful  office, 
and  faith  has  not  its  rightful  place.  But  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  dever  and  accomplished 
Fellow  of  Ckre  learned  Ms  lesson  with  much 
humiliation  and  with  many  bitter  tears. 

In  the  year  1755  Berridge  was  presented  by 
his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Everton,  in  Bed- 
fordshire. He  took  up  his  residence  at  once  on 
his  living,  and  never  moved  again  till  he  was 
called  away  to  a  better  world,  after  holding  his 
cure  for  no  less  than  thirty-eight  years.  It  was 
at  this  place  that  his  own  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  ministry  was  changed.  It  was  here 
that  he  first  found  out  the  enormous  mistakes  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  as  a  teacher  of  others, 
and  b^gan  to  preach  in  a  scriptural  manner  the 
real  gospel  of  Christ.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  change  took  place  are  so  well  described 
by  his  biographer  Whittingham  that  I  think  it 
best  to  give  the  account  in  his  own  words. 

"At  Everton,"  he  says,  "  Mr.  Berridge  at  first 
pressed  sanctification  and  regeneration  on  his 
hearers  as  strenuously  as  he  had  at  Stapleford, 
but  vrith  as  little  success.  Nor  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  his  preaching  rather  tended  to 
make  them  trust  in  themselves  as  righteous,  than 
to  depend  on  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Having  continued  for  two  years  in  this  unsuc- 


cessful mode  of  preaching,  and  his  desire  to  do 
good  continually  increasing,  he  began  to  be  dis- 
couraged. A  doubt  arose  in  his  mind  whether  he 
was  right  himself,  and  preached  as  he  ought  to 
do.  This  suggestion  he  rejected  for  some  time 
with  disdain,  supposing  the  advantages  of  edaca- 
tion,  which  he  had  improved  to  a  high  degree, 
could  not  have  left  him  ignorant  of  the  best  mode 
of  instructing  his  people.  This  happened  about 
Christmas  1757.  But  not  being  able  to  repel 
these  secret  misgivings,  his  mind  was  brought 
into  a  state  of .  embarrassment  and  distress  to 
which  hitherto  he  had  been  a  stranger.  How- 
ever, this  had  the  happy  effect  of  making  him 
cry  mightily  to  God  for  direction.  The  constant 
language  of  his  heart  was  this — *  Lord,  if  I  am 
rights  keep  me  so ;  if  I  am  not  right,  make  me 
so,  and  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.' — ^After  the  incessant  repetition  of 
this  childlike  prayer,  it  is  no  wonder  that  God 
should  lend  a  gracious  ear,  and  return  him  an 
answer,  which  he  did  almost  two  days  after.  As 
he  sat  one  morning  musing  on  a  text  of  Scripture^ 
the  following  words  seemed  to  dart  into  his  mind 
like  a  voice  from  heaven  —  'Cease  firom  thine 
own  works ;  only  believe.'  At  once  the  scales 
seemed  to  fall  from  his  eyes^  and  he  perceived  the 
application.  He  saw  the  rock  on  which  he  had 
been  splitting  for  many  years  by  endeavouring  to 
blend  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  to  unite 
Christ's  righteousness  with  his  own.  Imme- 
diately he  began  to  think  on  the  words  '  fidth' 
and  '  believe,'  and  looking  into  his  Concordance, 
found  them  very  frequently  used  This  surprised 
him  so  much,  that  he  instantly  resolved  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ  and  salvation  by  fidth.  He  there- 
fore composed  several  sermons  of  this  description, 
and  addressed  his  hearers  in  a  manner  very 
unusual,  and  far  more  pointed  than  before. 

"  God  very  soon  began  to  bless  this  new  style 
of  ministry.  After  he  had  preached  in  this  strain 
two  or  three  Sabbaths,  and  was  wondering 
whether  he  was  yet  right,  as  he  had  perceived  no 
better  effect  from  them  than  from  his  former  dis- 
courses, one  of  his  parishioners  came  to  ioqnire 
for  him.  Being  introduced,  he  said,  <  Well, 
Sarah,  what  is  the  matter  1'  'Matter!'  she  re- 
plied ;  *  why,  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter. 
Those  new  sermons !    I  find  we  are  all  to  be  lost 
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fiov.  I  can  neither  eat,  diink,  uor  sleep.  I 
don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  me.'  The  same 
week  came  two  or  three  more  on  a  like  errand. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  relief  these  visits 
mast  have  afforded  his  mind  in  its  state  of  anxiety 
and  suspense.  So  confirmed  was  he  thereby  in 
the  persuasion  that  his  late  impressions  were 
from  God,  that  he  determined  in  future  to  know 
Dothing  but  from  Christ  and  him  crucified.  He 
was  deeply  humbled  that  he  should  have  spent 
so  many  years  of  his  life  to  no  better  purpose 
than  to  confirm  his  hearers  in  their  ignorance. 
He,  therefore,  imm^liately  burnt  all  his  old  ser- 
mons, and  shed  tears  of  joy  over  their  destruc- 
tion. This  circumstance  aroused  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  church  soon  became  crowded  with 
bearers,  and  God  gave  testimony  to  the  word  of 
his  grace  in  the  frequent  conviction  ax^d  conversion, 
of  sinners." 

In  describing  this  period  of  his  life,  Berridge 
says  himself^  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  ''  I  preached 
op  sanctification  by  the  works  of  the  law  very 
c^eitly  for  six  years  in  Stapleford,  and  never 
^WH^t  one  soul  to  Christ.  I  did  the  same  at 
^TQtoQ  for  two  years,  without  any  success  at  all 
Butisaoon  as  L  preached  Jesus  Christ,  and  faith 

in  his  bbod,  tlien  believers  were  added  to  the 
Oioreh  continually,  then  peoide  flocked  from  all 
pvta  to  hear  ihe  glorious  sound  of  the  gospel ; 
^me  coming  six  miles,  others  eight,  and  others 
ten  And  what  is  the  reason  why  my  ministry 
v^  not  blessed  when  I  preached  up  salvation 
P^y  by  futh  and  partly  by  works  1  It  is  be- 
caase  this  doctrine  is  not  of  God,  and  because  he 
^  prosper  no  ministers  but  such  as  preach  sal- 
'^tion  in  his  own  appointed  way,  namely,  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ" 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  read  such  an  acootmt 
^  this  without  interest  If  ever  there  was  a 
<=a^  in  which  we  can  see  clearly  the  hand  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  was  this  case  of  John  Berridge. 
Here  is  a  clergyman  in  the  prime  of  bodily  and 
taental  vigour,  suddenly  changed  from  being  a 
ireacher  of  morality  into  a  preacher  of  Christ's 
g^^pel  He  is  not  a  mere  boy,  but  a  man  of 
i^'rty^two  years  of  age,  well  read,  of  acknowledged 
Utfirary  attainments,  and  the  very  reverse  of  a 
'^l  He  ia  not  persuaded  and  influenced  by 
^y  living  person,  and  seems  to  have  no  earthly 


friend  or  adviser.  Tet  all  of  a  sudden  he  begins 
to  preach  the  very  same  doctrine  as  Whitefield, 
Wesley,  Grimshaw,  Eomoine,  and  Rowlands,  and 
with  the  same  effects.  One  account  alone  can  bo 
given  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was  the  finger  of  God. 
Flesh  and  blood  did  not  reveal  the  truth  to 
Berridge,  but  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
Well  would  it  be  for  the  churches  if  there  were 
more  cases  like  his ! 

Once  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
brought  into  the  liberty  of  God's  children,  John 
Berridge  made  rapid  advance  both  in  preaching 
^  and  practice;  He  was  not  a  man  to  do  anything 
by  halves,  whether  converted  or  unconverted ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  converted,  he  threw  himself 
with  constitutional  energy  into  ids  Master's  ser- 
vice, \^th  all  hb  might,  and  soul,  and  strength. 
The  learned  Fellow  of  Clare  soon  ceased  to  preach 
written  sermons,  having  discovered,  by  a  pro- 
vidential accident,  that  he  possessed  the  happy 
gift  of  preaching  without  book.  His  next  step 
was  to  commence  preaching  outside  his  own 
parish,  aU  over  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  like 
a  missionary.  This  he  began  on  June  22,  1758. 
One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  itinerant  aggression 
was  a  clergyman  named  Hicks,  rector  of  Wrest- 
lingworth,  near  Everton,  who  afterwards  became  a 
very  useful  man  and  fidthful  labourer  in  Christ's 
vineyard.  His  third  and  crowning  step  was  to  com- 
mence preachingout  of  doors.  This  he  began  doing 
on  May  14, 1759,  and  describes  it  himself  in  a  let- 
ter quoted  by  Whittingham : — '^  On  Monday  week, 
Mr.  Hicks  accompanied  me  to  Meldred.  On  the 
way  we  called  at  a  farm-house,  .^iter  dinner,  I 
went  into  the  yard,  and  seeing  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  people,  I  called  for  a  table,  and  preached 
for  the  first  time  in  the  open  air.  We  then  went 
to  Meldred,  where  I  preached  in  a  field  to  about 
four  thousand  peopl&  In  the  morning,  at  five, 
Mr.  Hicks  preached  in  the  same  field  to  about  a 
thousand.  Here  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was 
wonderfully  among  us ;  and  I  trust,  beside  many 
that  were  slightly  wounded,  nearly  thirty  received 
heart-felt  conviction." 

Berridge  had  now  cHmbed  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  as  an  evangelist  He  preached  the  pure 
gospel;  he  preached  extempore;  he  preached  any- 
where and  ever3rwhere  where  h6  could  get  hearers ; 
he  preached,  like  his  Master,  in  the  open  air,  if 
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need  required.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that 
he  was  soon  publicly  known  as  a  fellow-labourer 
with  Whitefield,  Wesley,  Grimshaw,  and  Romaine, 
and,  as  a  popular  preacher,  little  inferior  to  any 
of  these  great  men.  His  life  from  this  time  forth, 
with  little  intermission,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
was  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel.  To  this  work 
he  gave  himself  wholly.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  out  of  doors  or  in  doors,  in  churches  or  in 
bams,  in  streets  or  in  fields,  in  his  parish  or  out 
of  his  parish,  the  old  Fellow  of  Clare  College 
was  constantly  telling  the  story  of  the  cross,  and 
exhorting  sinners  to  repent,  believe,  and  be  saved. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Huntingdon, 
John  Thornton,  John  Wesley,  Fletcher,  John  New- 
ton, and  other  eminent  Christians  of  his  day,  and 
kept  up  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  He  went 
to  London  sometimes  in  the  winter,  and  preached 
occasionally  in  the  well-known  Tabernacle  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
seldom  went  far  from  his  own  district,  and  rarely 
went  into  society.  He  found  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  do  in  meeting  the  spiritual  wants 
of  congregations  within  that  district,  and  seldom 
went  to  regions  beyond. 

The  extent  of  his  labours  was  prodigious.  He 
used  to  preach  in  every  part  of  Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  and  Suffolk. 
He  would  often  preach  twelve  times,  and  ride  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  week.  Nor  was  he  content 
with  preaching.  He  watched  carefully  over  those 
who  were  aroused  by  his  sermons,  and  provided 
lay  evangelists  to  look  after  them  when  he  left 
them.  Some  of  these  evangelists  appear  to  have 
been  nothing  but  humble  labouring  men,  for  whose 
maintenance  he  had  to  provide  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  But  expenses  like  these  he  cheerfully 
defrayed  out  of  his  own  purse  as  long  as  he  had 
a  shilling  to  spare,  counting  it  an  honour  to  spend 
his  income  in  furthering  Christ's  gospel.  When 
he  had  nothing  of  his  own  to  give,  he  would  ask 
help  of  John  Thornton,  and  to  the  honour  of  that 
good  man  he  never  seems  to  have  asked  in  vain. 

The  spiritual  effects  that  were  produced  by  his 
preaching  were  immense.  In  fact,  a  singular 
blessing  appears  to  have  attended  his  ministry 
from  the  very  monlent  that  he  began  to  preach 
the  gospel      When  we  find  that  he  was  the 


means  of  awakening  no  less  than  four  thousand 
persons  in  one  single  year,  we  may  have  some 
little  idea  of  the  good  that  he  did  in  his  district 
by  his  thirty  years'  preaching.  In  calculations 
like  these  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  a 
vast  amount  of  exaggeration  and  an  equally 
vast  amount  of  excitement  and  false  profession. 
Still,  after  every  reasonable  deduction  has  been 
made,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  doubting  that 
Berridge  was  the  means  of  doing  good  to  thou- 
sands of  souls.  Wherever  he  went  be  produced 
some  impression.  Some  were  reclaimed  from  sin, 
,  some  were  awakened  and  convinced,  and  some  were 
thoroughly  converted  to  God.  If  this  is  not 
doing  good,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  doing  good 
in  the  world.  Spiritual  work  done  in  rural 
parishes  is,  perhaps,  less  ''seen  of  men*'  than  any 
work  within  the  province  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. The  work  that  Berridge  did  among  fiEurmers 
and  labourers  had  few  to  proclaim  and  chronicle 
it  But  I  strongly  suspect  the  last  day  will  prove 
that  he  was  a  man  who  seldom  preached  in  vain. 
How  few  there  are  of  whom  this  can  be  said! 

It  is  undeniable  that  at  certain  periods  of  Ber- 
ridge's  ministry  very  curious  physical  effects  were 
produced  on  those  who  were  aroused  by  his 
preaching.  Some  of  his  hearers  cried  out  aloud  fa  js- 
terically,  some  were  thrown  into  strong  convulsions, 
and  some  fell  into  a  kind  of  trance  or  catalepsy, 
which  lasted  a  long  time.  These  physical  effects 
were  carefully  noticed  by  John  Wesley  and  others 
who  witnessed  them,  and  certainly  tended  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  gospel,  and  to  prejudice 
worldly  people.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  Berridge 
to  say,  that  he  never  encouraged  these  demon- 
strations, and  certainly  did  not  regard  them  as  a 
necessary  mark  of  conversion.  That  such  phe- 
nomena will  sometimes  appear  in  cases  of  strong 
religious  excitement — that  they  are  peculiarly 
catching  and  infectious,  especially  among  young 
women — ^that  even  the  most  scientific  medical  men 
are  greatly  puzzled  to  explain  them, — all  these 
are  facts  which  have  been  thoroughly  established 
within  the  last  twenty  years  during  the  Irish 
revival  To  attempt  to  depreciate  Berridge's  use- 
fulness because  of  these  things,  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous. Whatever  the  faults  of  the  vicar  of  Everton 
were,  he  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  favoured 
fanaticism.  That  he  was  perplexed  by  the  physical 
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demonstrations  I  have  described,  and  at  first  at- 
Uched  more  value  to  them  than  thej  deserved, 
b  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  against  him  on 
the  subject  But,  after  all,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  many  calm  and  sober-minded  witnesses 
vho  saw  the  Ulster  revival  in  1858.  In  short, 
the  whole  subject,  like  demoniacal  possessions, 
is  a  very  deep  and  mysterious  one,  and  there  we 
mast  be  content  to  leave  it  But  a  ministsr 
ought  certainly  not  to  be  put  down  as  a  fanatic 
because  people  go  into  convulsions  under  lus 
preaching. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  any  Christian  that  Berridge 
was  fiercely  persecuted  by  the  world  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  his  ministry.     No  name  was 
too  bad  to  be  g^ven  to  him.     No  means  were 
left  untried  by  his  enemies  to  stop  him  in  his 
useful  career.      Foremost,  of  course,  among  his 
persecutors  were  the  unconverted  clergy  of  Bed- 
fordshire, Huntingdonshire,  and  Cambridgeshire, 
vho,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  would  neither  do 
good  themselves,  nor  let  any  one  else  do  it  for  them. 
Bot,  singularly  enough,  no  weapon  forged  against 
thencar  of  Everton  seemed  to  prosper.     Like 
Gnmshaw  at  Haworth,  there  was  an  invisible  wall 
^  piotection  around  him  which  his  bitterest  foes 
cooM  not  pull  down.   Irregular  as  his  proceedings 
DwioQbtedly  nvere,  offensive  as  they  necessarily 
ffiost  have  been  to  the  idle  worldly  clergymen  who 
M  near  him,  they  app^ured  unable  to  lay  hold 
upon  him  and  shut  his  mouth,  from  one  end  of 
his  ministry  to  the  other.    From  some  extraordi- 
nary cause  which  we  cannot  now  explain,  the 
itmerant  evangelist  of  Everton  was  never  stopped 
hy  his  persecutors  for  a  single  day !     So  true  is 
the  Word  of  God  :  **  When  a  man's  ways  please 
the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him." 

One  special  interposition  of  God  in  order  to  pro- 
tect Berridge  from  his  enemies  was  so  remarkable, 
that  it  deserves  particular  notice.  It  derives  a 
peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  record  of 
it  has  been  handed  down  in  the  good  man's  own 
words.    He  said  :— 

^^  Soon  after  I  began  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ  at  Everton,  the  church  was  filled  from  the 
▼21ages  around  us,  and  the  neighbouring  clergy 
felt  themselves  hurt  at  their  churches  being  de- 
"*rtei    A  person  of  my  own  parish,  too,  was 


much  offended.  He  did  not  like  to  see  so  many 
strangers,  and  be  so  incommoded.  Between  them 
both,  it  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  turn  me  out 
of  my  living.  For  this  purpose,  they  complained 
of  me  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  I  had 
preached  out  of  my  parish.  I  was  soon  after 
sent  for  by  the  bishop  ;  I  did  not  much  like  my 
errand,  but  I  went  When  I  arrived,  the  bishop 
accosted  me  in  a  very  abrupt  manner :  *  Well, 
Berridge,  they  tell  me  you  go  about  preaching  out 
of  your  own  parish.     Did  I  institute  you  to  the 

livings  of  A ^y,  or  E n,  or  P n  1 ' — *  No, 

my  lord,'  said  I ;  '  neither  do  I  claim  any  of  these 
livings.  The  clergymen  enjoy  them  undisturbed 
by  me.' — 'Well,  but  you  go  and  preach  there, 
which  you  have  no  right  to  do!' — 'It  is  true, 

my  lord,  I  was  one  day  at  E n,  and  there 

were  a  few  poor  people  assembled  together,  and 
I  admonished  them  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  ;  and  I  remember  seeing  five  or  six 
clergymen  that  day,  my  lord,  all  out  of  their  own 

parishes  upon  E n  bowling-green.' — *  Poh  ! ' 

said  his  lordship ;  '  I  tell  you,  you  have  no  right 
to  preach  out  of  your  own  parisli ;  and  if  you  do 
not  desist  from  it,  j'ou  will  very  likely  be  sent  to 
Huntingdon  gaoL' — '  As  to  that,  my  lord,'  said  T, 
'I  have  no  greater  liking  to  Huntingdon  gaol 
than  other  people;  but  I  had  rather  go  thither 
with  a  good  conscience,  than  live  at  my  libert}"^ 
without  one.' — Here  his  lordship  looked  very  hard 
at  me,  and  very  gravely  assured  me  '  that  I  was 
beside  myself,  and  that  in  a  few  months'  time  I 
should  either  be  better  or  worse.' — *  Then,'  said 
I,  *  my  lord,  you  may  make  yourself  quite  happy 
in  this  business;  for  if  I  should  be  better,  you 
suppose  I  shall  desist  from  this  practice  of  my 
own  accord;  and  if  worse,  you  need  not  send 
me  to  Huntingdon  gaol,  as  I  shall  be  provided 
with  an  accommodation  in  Bedlam.' — His  lord- 
ship now  changed  his  mode  of  attack.  Instead 
of  threateniilg,  he  began  to  entreat  *  Berridge,' 
said  he,  '  you  know  I  have  been  your  friend,  and 
I  wish  to  be  so  stilL  I  am  continually  teazed 
with  the  complaints  of  the  clergymen  around  you. 
Only  assure  me  that  you  will  keep  to  your  owa 
parish;  you  may  do  as  you  please  there.  I  have 
but  little  time  to  live;  do  not  bring  down  my 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.' — At  this 
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instant,  two  gentlemen  were  announced,  who  de- 
sired to  speak  with  his  lordslup.  '  Berridge,' 
said  he,  ^  go  to  your  inn,  and  come  again  at  such 
an  hour,  and  dine  with  me.' — I  went,  and,  on 
entering  a  private  room,  fell  immediately  upon 
my  knees.  I  could  bear  threatening,  but  knew 
not  how  to  withstand  entreaty,  especially  the 
entreaty  of  a  respectable  old  maa 

''At  the  appointed  time  I  returned.  At  dinner 
I  was  treated  with  great  respect  The  two  gentle- 
men also  dined  with  us.  I  found  they  had  been 
informed  who  I  was,  as  they  sometimes  cast  their 
eyes  towards  me,  in  some  such  manner  as  one 
would  glance  at  a  monster.  After  dinner,  his 
lordship  took  me  into  the  garden.  'Well,  Ber- 
ridge,'  said  he,  '  have  you  considered  of  my 
request  V — 'I  have^  my  lord,'  said  I,  'and 
have  been  upon  my  knees  concerning  it' — 
'Well,  and  will  you  promise  me  that  you  will 
preach  no  more  out  of  your  own  x>arish  1 ' — '  It 
would  afford  me  great  pleasure,'  said  I, '  to  comply 
with  your  lordship's  request  if  I  could  do  it  with 
a  good  conscience.  I  am  satisfied  the  Lord  has 
blessed  my  labours  of  this  kind  and  I  dare  not 
desist' — 'A  good  conscience  ! '  said  his  lordship; 
'do  you  not  know  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church  1 ' — '  There  is  one  canon, 
my  lord,'  I  replied,  '  which  says,  "  Go  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature."  '. — '  But  why  should  you 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  charge  of  other  men  1 
One  man  cannot  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the 
world.' — '  If  they  would  preach  the  gospel  them- 
selves,' said  I,  'there  would  be  no  need  for. my 
preaching  it  to  their  people ;  but,  as  they  do  not, 
I  cannot  desist' — His  lordship  then  parted  with 
me  in  some  displeasure.  I  returned  home  not 
knowing  what  would  befall  me,  but  thankful  to 
Gk>d  that  I  had  preserved  a  conscience  void  of 
offence.  « 

"  I  took  no  measures  for  my  own  preservation ; 
but  Divine  Providence  worked  for  me  in  a  way  I 
never  expected.  When  I  was  at  Clare  Hall  I 
was  particularly  acquainted  with  a  certain  fellow 
of  that  college,  and  we  were  both  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  late  Lord  Chatham, 
who  was  at  that  time  also  at  the  university. 
This  Fellow  of  dare  Hall,  when  I  began  to  preach 
the  gospel,  became  my  enemy  and  did  me  some 
injury.     At  length,  however,  when  he  heard  that 


I  was  likely  to  come  into  trouble,  and  to  be 
turned  out  of  my  living  at  Evertoo,  his  heart 
relented.  He  began  to  think  within  himself, 
'  We  shall  ruin  this  poor  fellow  among  us.'  This 
was  just  about  the  time  that  I  was  sent  for  by 
the  bishop.  Of  his  own  accord  he  writes  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Fitt^  saying  nothing  about  my  Methodism, 
but  to  this  effect: — '  Our  old  friend  Berridge  has 
got  a  living  in  Bedfordshire,  and  I  am  told  there 
is  one  of  his  neighbours  who  gives  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  has  accused  him  to  the  bishop, 
and,  it  is  said,  will  turn  him  out  of  his  living.  I 
wish  you  would  contrive  to  stop  his  proceedings.' 
Mr.  Pitt  was  then  a  young  man,  and,  not  desiring 

• 

to  apply  himself  to  the  bishop,  spoke  to  a  certain 
noUeman  about  it  to  whom  the  bisbop  was  in- 
debted for  his  promotion.  This  nobleman  made 
it  his  business,  within  a  few  days,  to  see  the 
bishop,  who  was  then  in  London.  '  My  lord,'  he 
said,  'I  am  informed  you  have  a  very  honest 
fellow  named  Berridge  in  your  diocese,  and  that 
he  has  been  ill-treated  by  a  Htigious  neighbour. 
I  hear  he  has  accused  him  to  your  lordship,  and 
wishes  to  turn  him  out  of  his  living.  Tou  would 
oblige  me,  my  lord,  if  you  would  take  no  notice 
of  this  person,  and  not  suffer  the  honest  man  to 
be  interrupted.' — ^The  bishop  was  astonished,  and 
could  not  imagine  in  what  manner  things  could 
thus  have  got  round.  It  would  not  do,  however, 
to  object;  he  was  obligjsd  to  bow  compliance,  and 
so  I  continued  ever  after  uninterrupted  in  my 
sphere  of  action." 

Berridge  died  in  a  good  old  age  on  January 
22nd,  1793.  For  some  little  time  the  infirmities 
natural  to  his  years  had  prevented  him  doiog^ 
much  pubUc  work.  But  he  wto  most  niercifoUy 
spared  any  long  season  of  pain  and  disease,  and 
died  after  only  a  few  days'  illness,  the  weary 
wheels  of  life  not  so  much  bix>ken  by  sickness  as 
worn  out  and  standing  stilL  His  frame  of  mind 
during  his  last  days  was  very  comfortable.  He 
spoke  but  little,  but  what  he  did  say  was  in 
terms  of  gratitude  for  the  rich  support  he  ex- 
perienced in  the  prospect  of  eternity.  He  felt 
the  stability  of  the  rock  on  which  he  had  been 
long  resting  his  hopes  of  heaven  %  and  while  speak^ 
ing  of  the  excellency  and  precionsness  of  the 
Saviour,  he  said  in  an  emphatic  manner,  ^'  What 
should  I  do  now  if  I  had  no  better  foundation 
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to  rest  upon  than  what  Dr.  Priestley  the  Sooinian 
points  oat  f' 

He  «u  buried  in  Everton  churcbyard  on  tbe 
foliowing  Sunday,  amidst  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of  tbe  country. 
"^  Six  cleigjrmen,  devout  men,  carried  bim  to  bis 
grave,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  bim.*' 
A  faneral  sermon  was  tben  preacbed  by  tbe  well- 
bown  Cbarles  Simeon,  from  2  Tim.  iv.  7,.  8,  a 
text  admirably  well  suited  to  tbe  occasion.  Old 
Heniy  Venn  of  Telling,  bis  son  Jobn  Venn,  and 
Charles  Simeon,  were  among  tbe  few  neigbboorB 
with  whom  tbe  good  old  vicar  of  Everton  felt 
entire  sympathy;  and  bis  letters  give  frequent 
eridence  of  tbe  value  be  set  on  tbem,  and  tbe 
pleasure  be  took  in  tbeir  society. 

Bemdge's  tomb  is  placed  on   tbe  north-east 

side  of  Everton  ehnrchyard,  where  formerly  those 

only  were  buried  who  bad  come'  to  some  dis- 

hononrable  end.    But  before  be  died  be  frequently 

sid  that  bis  remains  should  be  laid  in  that  part 

of  the  churchyard,  wbichy  he  said  with  cbarac- 

tcmtic  pleasantry,  might  be  '*  a  means  of  conse- 

cntii^  it''    His  epitaph,  composed  by  himseV)  is 

nmnarkable  in  its  way,  that  I  think  it  needless 

to  make  any  excuse  for  giving  it  entire.    It  is  in- 

Ktibed  on  the  south  side  of  bis  tomb,  and  at  the 


time  of  his  death  required  nothing  but  the  date 

of  that  event  being  inserted  to  complete  it.    True 

to  himself,   Berridge  was   quunt   even  to  bis 

grave 

Hebe  lib 

THE  SABTHLY   BEKAINfl  OF 

Sfof^n  Serrttysr, 

LATE  VICAR  OF  EVERTON, 

AND  AN  ITINERANT  SERVANT  OF  JESUS  CRRIST, 

WHO  LOVED  HIS  MASTER  AND  HIS  WORK, 

AND  AFTER  RUNNING  ON  BIB  ERRANDS  MANY  YEARS 

WAS  CALLED  UP  TO  WAFT  ON  EIM  ABOVE. 

RKADKB, 

Art  thoa  bom  afala  T 

Ho  nlmUcm  vHhoat  a  iMw  blrtli! 

I  iTM  bon  itt  iIb,  Fabrnavjr  ITia 

BMBAlned  isnoteai  of  nj  f aUtti  ■taU  tm  1730L 

liTid  proudly  oa  fftUh  and  voita  for  Mlvntton  tUl^  USi. 

Wm  admitfcad  to  BTwrton  Ticangi,  1761 ; 

Fled  to  Jeans  alone  for  refuge,  1756; 
FeU  aeleep  in  Chritt,  Jannaxy  2^  170S. 

I  leave  tbe  vicar  of  Everton  here.  I  have  yet 
other  tilings  to  tell  about  him,  but  I  have  no  itx>m 
to  give  them  now.  A  few  anecdotes  illustrating 
his  character,  and  some  account  of  bis  sermons, 
literary  remains,  and  correspondence,  will  form 
I  tbe  substance  of  another  paper. 
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[HS  islands  forming  the  New  Zealand  gnmp 
were  first  sighted  in  1642,  by  Tasman ; 
but  the  threatening  aspect  of  tbe  natives 
prevented  his  landing  on  any  of  them,  and 
M  record  of  his  visit  remains  except  the  name  of 
HittBcre  Bay,  which  he  gave  to  the  spot  where  three 
<^iui  Biilon  were  murdered.  In  1769  Captain  Cook 
^''Qoved  in  Tasmania  track,  and,  having  made  a  eom- 
piete  nnrey  of  the  coast,  took  formal  possessien  of  the 
conttry  in  the  name  of  t1)e  King  of  England.  But  bis 
'vcepUn  vas  net  much  kn  inhospitable  than  had  been 
thit  of  hia  predecessor,  for  it  was  only  by .  a  timely 
>H>>l(ct-«hot  that  a  boat's  cnw  of  his  was  saved  from 
^^  killed  and  eaten;  and  the  treacherous  and 
^iitngeoas  oondoet  of  the  natives  being  made  widefy 
^wwn,  not  only  waa  there  no  msh  of  settlers  to  the 
'ev  coloBy,  bat  even  passing  ships  gave,  when  th^ 
^d,  awUe  berth  to  a  land  in  which  dangers  worse 
^  breakers  were  to  be  apprehended.  After  all,  hov- 
^^^t  there  aie  foroes  in  human  society  ivhtdi  are 
Ci^ible  U  siinDonnting,.in  the  long  run,  any  kind. or 


extent  of  opposition.  "  Love,*'  they  say,  for  instance, 
'*  laughs  at  locksmiths ;"  and  whether  that  is  true  or 
noty  this  is  certain,  that  when  a  conflict  conies  to  be 
waged  between  toil  and  risk  and  privation  on  the  one 
band,  and  selMnterest  or  earnest  religion  on  the  other, 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter  carrying 
the  day. 

Thus  it  was  by*and-by  discovered  that  the  harbonrs 
of  Kew  Zealand  were  uncommonly  convenient  as 
refoges  and  recruiting  stations  Ibr  tbe  vessels  engaged 
in  tbe  South  Sea  whale  fishing ;  and,  though  not  with* 
ont  having  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  every  now  and  then, 
by  the  sack  of  a  ship  and  the  massacre  <ii  its  crew, 
those  who  were  ooneemed  in  that  branch  of  trade  suc>- 
ceeded  in  coune  of  time  in  establishing  agencies  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast  In  this  way  self-interest  put 
in  the  thin  edge  of  its  wedge,  and  began  that  triumphal 
march  before  which  tbe  poor  Maories  have  atnce  been 
almost  swept  into  tbe  sea.  The  world  in  this  way  got 
the  start  in  the  race ;  but  the  Churob,  with  its  good 
news  of  '*  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men,"  waa 
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not  far  behind.  In  1814  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
commenced  its  labours  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thQse 
unhappy  wars,  which  have  tended  so  much  to  disturb 
and  poison  the  native  mind,  there  would  not  probably 
have  been  at  this  hour  a  single  New  Zealander  who  was 
not  nominally  a  Christian. 

A  volume  has  lately  been  published,*  containing  the 
letters— from  1824  to  1862— of  one  of  the  original 
pioneers  of  the  gospel  among  these  interesting  islanders. 
The  writer  was  in  early  life  a  tenant-farmer  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  but  having  b(MX)me  a  devoted  disciple  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  he  desired  to  consecrate  himself  to  the 
higher  work  of  sowing  the  good  seed  of  the  Word 
abroad,  and  made  an  oflfer  of  his  services  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  It  so  happened  that,  at  the  moment, 
the  fonnula  that  was  held  in  highest  esteem  among 
many  was,  that  '*  an  axe  taas  the  best  missionary  for 
New  Zealand*^ — or,  in  other  words,  that  civilization 
must  so  far  be  the  precursor  of  Christianity— and  Mr. 
Davis  was  the  very  man  that  was  wanted.  His  ofier, 
therefore,  was  at  once  accepted ;  and,  with  his  wife  and 
six  children,  he  was  sent  out  to  the  field  in  the  capacity, 
chiefly  of  an  agriculturist.  Afterwards  he  himself  was  not 
slow  to  say  that  this  was  a  mistake  ;  and  so  it  was  to  a 
<»rtain  extent,  for  the  farmer  showed  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  such  excellent  teaching  gifts  that  his  time 
might  sometimes  have  been  spent  more  profitably  than 
in  teaching  the  Maori  how  to  grow  wheat,  and  Bishop 
Selwyn  gave  a  decided  proof  of  his  conviction  to  that 
efifect  by  admitting  him  on  his  arrival  to  holy  orders. 
But  the  mistake  was  not  nearly  so  great  a  one  as  he 
imsgincd.  It  is  a  grand  error  to  suppose  that  civiliza- 
tion must  precede  Christianity,  but  it  is  no  error  to  seek 
that  its  advantages  should  be  made  to  accompany  its 
introduction ;  and  the  obvious  benefits  which  Mr.  Davis's 
devotion  to  husbandry  conferred  upon  the  mission  and 
upon  the  country,  more  than  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the 
directors  in  turning  their  attention  to  that  department 
of  the  work.  Here,  for  example,  is  surely  a  very  plea- 
sant picture.  It  is  drawn  by  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy, 
and  represents  the  impressions  produced  on  his  mind 
by  a  visit  to  the  agricultural  establishment  of  the 
Cluirch  Missionary  Society  at  Waimate. 

<'  The  appearance  of  three  English  houses  at  Wai- 
mate was  striking  and  delightful.  I  looked  at  it  as  a 
fragment  of  Old  England.  About  twenty  acres  of  land 
seemed  to  be  cultivated.  Com  was  in  full  ear,  and 
looked  well  There  were  nice  gardens,  which  had  evi- 
dently profited  by  much  industrious  care  and  knowledge 
of  gardening.  My  hasty  survey  was  stopped  by  the 
approach  of  a  person  whose  appearance  and  manner 
showed  that  be  was  an  essential  actor  in  this  English 
scene,  and  whose  intelligent,  kind,  and  truly  respectable 
demeanour  was  of  that  description  which  at  once  excites 
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esteem  and  good  will.  This  was  Mr.  Davis,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  farming  establishment  Nesr  the 
houses  a  number  of  sheep  were  grazing.  Plenty  of 
fowls,  geese,  and  pigs,  some  cattle  and  horses,  and 
several  c&lves  and  colts,  added  to  the  comfortable,  farm- 
like appearance.*' 

When  one  thinks  of  the  outward  appearance  of  New 
Zealand  in  its  wilderness  condition,  its  broad  plains 
overgrown  with  fern  or  cumbered  with  forests,  and  only 
a  patch  of  rudely-cultivated  ground  liere  and  there  to 
show  that  the  soU  had  not  been  altogether  left  imbroken, 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  labours  of  that  man 
were  thrown  away  who  succeeded  in  exhibiting  a'bit  of 
Old  England,  with  all  its  comforts,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  naked  barbarians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Davis  first  landed  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  scarcely  any  inroad  had  been  made  upon  the 
heathenism  of  the  country.  The  Church  missionaries 
had  been  labouring  in  the  district  for  ten  years  and 
the  Wesleyans  for  two,  but  only  one  of  their  number 
had  acquired^  sufficient  fluency  in  the  native  language 
to  preach  in  it,  and  scarcely  a  single  satisfactory  con- 
version had  taken  place  to  encourage  them  to  persevere 
in  the  work.  We  thus  get  a  very  distinct  glimjise, 
through  these  letters,  of  the  state  of  the  islands,  socially 
and  religiously,  during  what  we  may  call  the  Heathm 
Period;  and  certainly  the  spectacle  presented  is  ose 
which  makes  the  chiuige  which  subsequently  occurred 
exceedingly  surprising. 

All  travellers  who  have  visited  New  Zealand,  agree  in 
testifying  that  the  Maories  are  physically  a  noble  race 
of  men.  They  are  tall,  well  formed,  and  strong ;  and 
their  more  recent  history  has  shown  that  they  are  brave 
and  capable.  .  But  as  barbarians  they  were  aI)ont  the 
worst  that  good  men  ever  tried  to  Christianize.  Their 
traming  in  evil  began  in  their  earliest  infancy.  Parenta 
appear  to  have  deliberately  set  themselves  to  crush  out 
of  their  children  all  possibility  of  good  ;  ajid,  with  this 
end  in  view,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  dedicating  them 
in  a  ceremony — which  we  may  call  a  species  .of  infant 
baptism— to  the  devil.  About  eight  or  nine  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  boy,  he  was  taken  to  a  sacred  place, 
where  there  was  water,  and  solemnly  washed.  At  the 
same  time  incantations  and  prayers  were  pronounced 
over  him,  in  which  it  was  asked  that  he  might  grow  up 
a  courageous  warHor,  and  amply  revenge  all  afironts  to 
himself  and  all  insults  that  had  been  offered  to  his 
ancestors  for  generations  before,  and  that  he  might 
become  fafu— i.e.,  wicked,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  vrtA  thereafter  gradually  initiated  into  all  the  ba^ 
baious  customs  of  the  countiy,  and  in  time  became  as 
hardened,  and  unfeeling,  and  selfish  as  his  fSathers.  We 
are  told  that  children,  thus  carefully  educated  in  wicked- 
ness, were  able  to  practise  and  delight  in  what  it  would 
horrify  the  most  hardened  European  to  witness ;  and 
we  can  very  easily  believe  it  The  human,  not  to  speak 
of  the  humane  element,  was  Jcilled  out  of  them,  and 
they  became  literally  as  devils,  *'  evil  being  their  good.'^ 
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Under  drcnmBtances  like  these  we  are,  of  ooune,  not 
fnrprised  to  hear  that  cannibalism  was  nniTersaL    They 
were  in  the  habit  of  cdebrating  their  victories  by  feast- 
ing on  the  captiyes  taken  in  battle.    On  great  oocasions 
in  time  cf  peace,  when  they  had  no  prisoners  to  devour, 
they  killed  and  ate  some  of  their  home  bom  slaves. 
And  in  more  instances  than  one,  the  crews  of  Eoropean 
ships,  that  had  been  either  wrecked  on  their  shores  or 
trescherously  got  possession  of.  were  made  to  furnish 
materials  for  a  horrid  banquet     The  morals  of  the 
people  otherwise  were  entirely  in  keeping  with  this. 
Polygamy  prevailed,  and  female  virtue  was  at  a  dis- 
count.    Infanticide  was  so  common,  chiefly  through 
heartless  n^lect,  that  it  has  been  singled  out  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  decline  which  has  been  for 
years  taking  place  in  the  population.    Lying  and  steal- 
ing were  treated  as  criminal  only  when  the  lie-teller  or 
the  thief  happened  to  be  found  out    In  short,  if  there 
vas  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  any  country 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  could 
be  spoken  of  as  one  of  tlis ''  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
foU  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty,**  that  country  was  un- 
doubtedly New  Zealand.    And  yet,  even  in  a  field  so 
impromising,  the  success  of  the  gospel  was,  after  a  time, 
sic«t  signal.    At  first,  mission-life  among  the  Maories 
vas  not  only  up-hill  but  perilous.    It  was  only  by  the 
greatest  care  and  prudence  that  the  missionaries  kept 
cbsr  of  brawls  with  the  irascible  natives,  or  preserved 
t\idr  property  from  being  stolen  by  them.    Indeed,  at 
otttime  it  was  seriously  contemplated  to  gather  in  the 
irarkoi  icattered  evangelistic  agencies  to  a  common 
cectie,  that  they  might  be  able  to  present  a  strong 
&^t  in  case  of  an  attack.     Happily,  however,  the 
faeafj  hsnk  of  cloud  which  had  so  long  hung  above 
tiKDi  like  a  funereal  paU,  began,  about  the  year  1831,  to 
Ml    Mr.  Davis  (and  we  suppose  this  must  have 
^  the  case  with  his  fellow-labourers  also)  had  col' 
iccted  around  him,  by  one  means  and  another,  a  little 
colony  of  native  children  and  young  people,  whom  he 
had  taken  great  pains  to  instruct,  and  this  formed  the 
nndeos  of  a  Native  Church.    Qradually  others  fh)m  the 
^otiide  were  attracted  to  the  new  settlement,  and  came 
QDder  the  operation  of  its  elevating  influences.    God 
blessed  the  preaching  of  the  word  to  the  cenversion  of 
several  of  the  chiefs.    And  the  fire,  when  once  kindled, 
spread  with  marvellous  rapidity— additional  stations 
bemg  opened  in  tlie  distant  villages,  and  churches 
erected  as  fsst  as  tLe  means  and  energies  of  the  now 
oTer-burdened  missionaries  wouFd  admit     Perhaps  a 
good  deal  of  the  apparent  success  now  achieved  was  the 
Tcsoh  merely  of  sympathy.   At  least  when  trouble  came 
^rwards,  very  many  of  those  who  seemed  at  this  time 
''to  run  well,"  were  again  overtaken  and  brought  into 
bondage  by  their  old  corruptions  and  superstitions ;  but 
^^ertamly  during  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  between 
1S31  arkl  1840,  the  mission-field  in  New  Zealand  did 
appear  to  be  in  a  most  interesting  and  hopeful  religious 
condition ;  and  the  many.remarkable  cases  of  individual 
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reformation  which  are  described  for  us  in  thiese  letters, 
thoroughly  warrant  uls,  we  think,  to  say  that  the  period 
referred  to  was  for  the  island  a  ^'time  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

One  or  two  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the  state  of 
things*:— 

"  In  our  diflTerent  native  families  we  have  many  re- 
deemed when  young  from  cruel  masters.  These  re- 
deemed slaves  have  grown  up  amongst  us,  and  fh>m 
their  training  are  altogether  different  from  their 
countrymen.  They  have  been  brought  up  to  fear  God, 
and  are  generally  moral.  They  have  been  regularly 
clothed  and  fed ;  consequently,  in  their  constitutions 
and  habits  are  altogether  different  from  their  country- 
men. Besides  the  above,  there  are  many  children  of 
rank,  of  both  sexes,  who  have  lived  with  us  from  child- 
hood; and,  consequently,  in  morals  and  habits  of 
living,  resemble  the  above  mentioned.  Those  natives 
intermarry  with  one  another,  and  live  in  cottages 
around  us,  so  that  they  are  rapidly  forming  villages. 
Most  have  young  families.  Their  children,  as  soon  as 
able,  go  to  an  in&nt  school,  and  form  a  very  interesting 
group.  Many  of  the  parents  have  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  endeavour  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  I  contemplate  these  communities  with  great 
pleasure,  and  rejoice  in  every  increase  to  these  villages." 

The  above  is  from  a  letter  written  in  1633.  The 
following  occurs  in  a  letter  written  eight  moniths  later : — 

*'  The  cause  of  Christ  rapidly  extends  in  this  country. 
God's  set  time  to  favour  this  people  seems  to  be  come. 
Fifty-four  natives  were  baptized  in  the  chapel  of  this 
settlement  last  Sunday  week,  and  an  equal  number  are 
candidates  for  the  sacred  ordinance.  We  have  much 
missionary  work  in  our  hands.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  visitors  coming  to  me  to  inquire  what  they 
must  do  to  be  saved.  These  are  glorious  days.  Several 
missionaries  are  about  to  leave  the  Bay  of  Islands  and 
settle  among  the  more  southern  trii)es ;  and,  as  thb 
GOSPEL  CANNOT  BE  PKBACHEi)  IN  TAIN,  I  expect  a  great 
harvest  of  souls  will  be  gathered  in  to  Christ  Our 
Christian  natives  continue  to  adorn  their  profession  by 
the  consistency  of  their  lives.  The  name  of  Jesus 
begins  to  sound  with  great  sweetness  to  the  ear  of  the 
Maories,  and  he  reveals  himself  to  them  in  the  tender 
accents  of  his  love.  I  have  seen  some  trembling  under 
deep  convictions  of  sin.  I  have  witnessed  others  re- 
joicing in  a' Saviour's  love.  This  evening  a  native 
brought  in  a  pig,  as  a  payment  for  a  saw-file  which 
he  tells  me  he  stole  firom  me  nearly  seven  years  ago.  I 
believe  him  to  be  not  only  a  candidate  for  baptism,  but 
an  heir  of  glory.  A  few  days  ago  a  young  chief  ex- 
pressed the  insh  that  the  love  of  God  in  his  heart  was 
like  a  living  spring  of  water." 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  more  lengthened  quota- 
tions, but  how  significant  are  the  following  bits  of  news, 
gathered  here  and  there  froDi  the  letters  of  subsequent 
years.  "  The  most  singular  fact  is,  that  the  most  wicked 
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and  most  daring  characterSy'with  few  exceptions,  have 
been  brought  nnder  the  power  of  the  gospel."  ^  This  part 
of  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  have  been  civilized,  and 
is  a  pleasant  countiy  to  live  in."  "  Formerly,  tools  of 
all  kinds  not  onder  lock  and  key  were  stolen.  Now, 
they  are  secure  wherever  left.  Locks  and  bars  are  but 
little  needed  here."  '^  Yesterday,  I  conversed  with 
161  natives  on  the  state  of  their  souls.  Some  came  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  some  came  much  further, 
carrying  their  food  with  them."  "  Last  Sunday  fort- 
night, in  the  Waimate  Chapel,  there  were  105  com- 
municants." <'  At  Mawe,  I  am  about  to  build  a  chapel 
large  enough  to  seat  350."  "  The  demand  for  books  is 
very  great  A  single  leaf  of  the  Bible  is  highly  valued." 
"  By  the  end  of  June,  which  closes  our  year,  we  shall, 
I  trust,  have  admitted  within  the  year,  by  the  holy 
sacrament  of  baptism,  not  less  than  400  adults  into  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ." 

This  period  formed  what  Mr.  Davis  calls  tne  gMen 
age  of  the  mission.  As  it  was  approaching  a  termina- 
tion, various  disturbing  forces  came  into  active  operas 
tion,  which  again  made  mission  life  among  the  Maories 
a  trying  and  disheartening  work.  One  of  these  was  the 
colonization  of  the  islands  by  Europeans— some  of  them 
with  characters  so  bad  that  'Hhey  would  have  dis- 
graced a  prison."  Even  the  occasional  traffic  that  was 
carried  on,  from  time  to  time,  with  passing  ships,  had 
been  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  those  who  were  seek- 
ing to  elevate  the  native  race ;  for  in  the  white  and 
nominally  Christian  sailors,  they  were  constantly  meet- 
ing with  men  who  would  have  corrupted  any  commu- 
nity. But  now,  attracted  by  the  glowing  reports  sent 
home  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  a  r^nerated 
land,  the  world  began  to  bestir  itself  in  earnest  to 
secure  a  share  of  the  spoils,  and  regular  settiers  com- 
menced to  arrive,  whose  continued  presence  in  the 
islands  made  matters  infinitely  worse.  Nor  were  things 
much  mended  when  the  occupation  of  New  Zealand 
came  to  bulk  so  large  in  men's  eyes  as  to  suggest  the 
formation  of  colonization  **  companies."  A  better  class 
of  people,  no  doubt,  did  arrive  under  their  auspices ; 
but  self-interest  being  their  predominating  principle, 
there  was  an  eagerness  shown  to  become  the  possessors 
of  land,  and  a  disregard  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the 
aborigines  manifested  in  connection  with  attempts  to 
purchase,  which  soon  introdiu^  into  the  native  com- 
munities such  seeds  of  rage,  and  jealousy,  and  suspicion, 
as  we  see  still  bearing  fruit  in  those  troublesome  and 
costly  Maori  wars.  It  roust  be  acknowledged  that  our 
Home  Qovemment  seems  from  the  fint  to  have  done 
its  very  best  to  secure  justice  for  the  aborigines.  Even 
before  it  took  formal  possession  of  the  island,  it  appointed 
a  Resident— a  Christian  gentieman— to  look  after  native 
interests,  and  when  it  took  the  further  step  of  assuming 
the  active  sovereignty,  it  laid  down  the  important  law 
that  no  private  sale  of  land  would  be  recognized,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  missionaries  to  act  as  *^  Chief 
Protector  of  the  Aborigines."    By  that  time,  however, 


a  good  deal  of  the  miflchief^ad  been  already  done.  The 
Maori  chiefii,  who  bad  learned  something  of  the  real 
value  of  things  from  their  contact  with  the  settiers^ 
reflected  with  natural  bitterness  on  the  fiM^  that  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  di^tricto  of  their  country 
had  gone  for  ever  out  of  their  hands  in  exchange  for  a. 
few  muskete,  and  blanketo,  and  fish-hooks-Hukl  while 
brooding  over  their  wrongs,  feelings  of  enmity  to  the 
whole  white  race  were  sometimes  eng^fidered,  which 
were  not  favourable  to  the  deepening  of  their  religioiia 
convictions,  or  to  the  extension  of  the  gospel  into  *'  the 
regions  beyond." 

And  to  add  to  the  confusion,  another  power,  which 
had  also  bj^n  on  the  wateh  from  a  distance,  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  ground.  The  startling  news  was 
one  day  brought  to  Waimate,  that  there  had  landed  at 
Hokianga  tjoo  Roman  Catholic  missionaries^  a  bishop 
and  a  priest;  and  the  toiling  Protestant  pioneers,  who 
had  already  borne  the  burden  and  beat  of  the  day,  were 
thus  significantly  informed  that  they  would  have  to  do> 
battle  for  the  Maori  races,  not  merely  with  Heathenism 
but  with  Popery.  These  incomers  were  not  long  in 
letting  it  be  felt  that  a  counter-current  of  evil  had  been 
let  loose  to  blow  in  every  direction  over  the  island. 
They  made  converts,  such  as  they  were,  and  intro- 
duced, through  their  means,  a  lower  style  not  only  of 
religion  but  of  morality  into  the  native  villages— and 
what  was  about  equally  bad,  they  strove  to  foment  the 
spirit  of  discontent  which  was  abroad,  with  the  view,  it 
was  believed,  of  overturning  the  Protestant  Protector- 
ate  of  England,  and  bringing  in  the  Popish  Protector- 
ate of  France. 

In  any  caae  they  succeeded  in  bringing  a  dond  over 
the  bright  prospecto  which  our  missionaries  once  had  of 
seeing  the  Maori  races  preserved  torn  extinction,  and 
occupymg  the  high  place  which  their  superior  natorai 
gifts  would  have  seoured  for  them  as  a  civilized  and 
Christian  people;  and  this  third  period  of  mission  life 
in  New  Zealand  must  thus  be  regarded  as  a  time  of 
declension  and  returning  darkness.  Perhaps  the  tide 
may  take  another  turn.  There  must  be  not  a  little 
pith  and  vigour  in  an  aboriginal  race  which  cfui  wage  a 
long,  and  not  always  unsuccessful,  warfare  with  the 
trained  soldiers  and  powerful  artillery  of  England;  and 
we  may  surely  entertain  some  hope  that  they  will 
escape  the  fate  of  so  many  other  barbarous  tribes,  and 
not  melt  away,  like  snow-?rreaths  in  the  sun,  before  the 
advance  of  civilization.  At  the  same  time,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Maories  are  rapidly 
diminishing.  In  the  northern  island  they  have  been 
reduced  within  the  century  from  100,000  to  50,000;  and 
in  the  southern  island  there  are  probably  not  now  60> 
many  as  10,000  in  alL  And  since  it  was  in  their  evan- 
gelization that  all  hope  of  their  preservation  lay,  it 
must  be,  to  those  interested  in  their  well-being,  a 
matter  of  bitter  regret  that  the  beneficent  labours  of 
the  missionaries  have,  for  the  present,  been  so  seriously 
and  s)  injuriously  interrupted.  v.  l.  w» 
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Shitrj^is  0f  €\mt]i  li8t0rjT. 

TRAITS   AHS   8T0AIS8   Of   THB   IBTFAHT   OETTECH. 


**  Waftr  waft,  76  winds,  Hit  itorj; 

And  yon,  ye  wtt«n,  nil, 
TDl  like  e  lee  of  f lorj 

It  ipreedft  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Tin  o'er  ow  imsaomeA  n*tiii« 

Tbe  Lamb  for  slimere  ilalii, 
Bedeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bUaa  reliimi  to  reiga  1  ** 


rapid  and  maryelloaa  fnicoesB  of  the 

first  preadimra  of  ClhriatianUy  has 

beea  a  subject  of  surprise  alike  to 

friend  and  loei    At  the  time  of  our 

Lords  ascensiaDy  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  tbe 

veiy  cradle  of  the  faiths  were  gathered  together  in 

n  upper  1001D9  "and  thcf  number  of  the  names 

together  vere  about  an  hundred  and  twenty," 

Bat  seuedtf  more  than  a  oentuiy  afterward^^  the 

Quistian  apologist,  Justin  Martyr,  was  able  to 

TQte:  ^'There  eziata not  a  people,  whether  Qreek 

QtBai^MDany  or  any  other  race  of  men,  by  what- 

Boeiw  a^ipeUation  ors^annerstbeymay  bedistin- 

gmab«dyWweTer  i^porant  of  arts  or  of  agriculture^ 

wkelUr  tkey  dwell  under  teats  or  wander  about 

m  connd  waggons,  among  whom  prayers  and 

tba^^biagi  arO:  not  offmd  up  in  the  name  of 

icnofiadJefnis  to  tbe  Father  uid  Creator  of  all 

thiagu^    We  know  that  tUs  success  of  his  own 

void  came  from  the  Lord  of  hosi^  who  ia  won- 

dafol  in  eouaael  aqd  exodleot  in  working.    But 

«c  know  also  t)uit  he  brings  about  his  great 

pspoaes  by  human  instrumentality;  tising;  it  is 

^  the  weak  things  <rf  the  world  to  eonfound 

^  mighty,  and  things  that  are  not  to.  briu^  to 

aoQght  thu^  that  are^  yet  yv^\ka%  none  of  the 

i^atocal  Itwf  he  himself  has  oxdained,  either  in 

^e  world  c^  ipatteror  in  that  Of  mind. 

In  foil  ceikformity  with  these  laws,  he  had 
pnpaied  the  ground  for  the  leeeption  of  the 
**  giain  of  mnstaid-seed,"  and  chosen  in  hia  divine 
viadom  the., time  of  its  planting  The  special 
preparation  of  the  Jewish  nation  need  not  here 
^  dwelt  upon,  m  we  take  for  granted  the  reader's 
acquaintance  with  Scripture  histoiy.  It  may  be 
'veD,  however,  l»iefly  to  describe  the  Tarious 
^^^^nes  to  whiah  the  teachem  of  Christianity  ad- 
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dressed  themselves,  in  order  to  understand  how 
far  they  were    prepared  to   receive  the  £utk 
Besides  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  naturally  were 
the  most  zealous  for  the  laws  of  Moses  and  for 
their  own  traditions,  there  were  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion — ^the  Hellenists  or  Grecians  of  the  New 
Testament — ^who  were  scattered  abroad  through 
all  the  countries  of  the  'known  world.     These 
HeUenists,  while  they  adopted  the  language^  and 
in  a  measure  the  customs,  of  the  places  *where 
they  dwelt,  continued  to  worship  the  Qod  of  their 
fathers,  to  keep  the  ceremonial  law,  and,  when 
able,  to  attend  the  great  feasts  at  tbe  Temple. 
There  was  given  them,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
a  very  important  woik  to  do  for  his  Church. 
They  prepared  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  the 
heathen  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel     In 
many  places,  thoughtful  men  had  grown  dissatis- 
fied with  the  dreama  and  puerilities  of  paganism, 
and  had  begun  to  watch,  with  curiosity  and  in- 
terest, the  proceedings  of  their  Jewish  fellow- 
citimns.    They  saw  that  these  paid  no  homage  to 
the  idols  of  the  popular  fiiith,  and  that  they  did 
not  reoognins  any  of  the  systems  of  phOo.^ophy 
then  in  vogue.     Upon  inquiiy,  they  failed  not  to 
learn  that  the  Jews  worshipped  one  supreme  and 
invisible  Gkni,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
that  they  possessed  sacred  books,  in  which  liis 
will  was  declared;  and  that  they  expected  the 
coming  of  a  Messiah,  a  mighty  Prince  and  Saviour. 
It  often  happened  that  the  pagans  who  heard  so 
much,  desired  to  hear  still  more;  that  they  bor- 
rowed the  sacred  books  in  their  Greek  transla- 
tion (the  Septuagint),  and  sludled  them  in  pri- 
vate ;  or  else  sought  instruction  from  some  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis.     In  either  case  they  frequently 
became  proselytes;  so  frequently  indeed,  that  in 
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the  days  of  tl^  first  emperors  the  Boman  authors 
not  seldom  made  it  a  subject  of  complaint  Seneca, 
for  ezamplq,  says  of  the  Jews,  that  ^the  con- 
quered have  given  laws  to  the  conquerors.**  These 
proselytes  to  Judaism  were  therefore  in  a  mea- 
sure prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel  By 
Jewish  writers  they  were  divided  into  two  classes 
— proselytes  of  righteousness,  who  accepted  and 
obeyed  the  law  of  Moses,  cei'emonial  as  well  as 
moral ;  and  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  worshipped 
Jehovah  and  renounced  all  communion  with  idols, 
but  merely  kept  what  were  called  "the  seven 
precepts  of  Noah,"  without  binding  themselves 
to  the  observance  of  the  Levitical  law.  The  lat- 
ter, often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  '*  devout 
men,"  "men  that  feared  God,'*  were  the  most 
hopeful  class  to  which  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
addressed  themselves.  They  knew  enough  to 
feel  desirous  of  knowing  more ;  they  had  in  many 
instances  studied  the  Scriptures  with  great  ear- 
nestness, and  were,  therefore,  willing  and  anxious 
to  be  told  of  Him  of  whom  ''  Moses  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets  did  testify,**  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive him  joyfully  as  their  Saviour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proselytes  of  righteousness  too 
frequently  imbibed  the  passionate  prejudices  bf 
the  Jews  themselves,  and  were  reluctant  to  believe 
that  the  "righteousness  of  the  law**  they  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  observe,  formed  no  title  to 
acceptance  With  Christ;  though  doubtless  he  had 
his  chosen  people  also  amongst  them. 

Both  the  Hellenic  Jews,  and  the  proselytes  who 
attended  the  Temple  service,  were  eminently  use- 
ful in  dispersing  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
faith  throughout  the  cities  and  countries  where 
they  dwelt  To  them  was  probably  owing  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  at  a  very  early  period 
into  many  places  never  visited  by  the  apostles,  or 
by  regular  evangelist&  It  also  happened  that  the 
heathen,  for  a  considerable  time,  confounded  tiie 
Jews  and  Christians  together,  or  considered  Chris- 
tianity merely  a  variety  of  Judaism;  and  aa 
Judaism  was  a  tolerated  because  a  national  reli- 
^on,  this  toleration  was  at  first  tacitly  extended 
to  the  infant  Christian  Church.  Judaism  thus 
formed  a  kind  of  calyx  to  protect  the  new  £edth, 
until  the  time  arrived  when  it  was  able  to  unfold 
itself  and  strong  enough  to  endure  the  blasts  of 
pagan  persecution. 


But  that  time  was  soon  to  come;  for  Christ 
was  to  be  not  only  ^  the  glory  of  his  people 
Israel,''  but  also  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.** 
Never  before  had  the  sublime  idea  dawned  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  of  a  religion  for  the  whole 
world — a  religion  which  should  unite  men  of 
every  dime,  language,  and  character,  in  a  bond  of 
universal  brotherhood,  founded  upon  allegiance 
to  a  common  Gk)d  and  Saviour.  The  early  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  treated  this  idea  as  a  pal- 
pable absurdity,  and  something  utterly  impoesible 
to  realize  in  practice.  This  was,  perhaps,  fix>m 
their  point  of  view,  only  natural ;  for  the  reli^ons 
systems  of  the  ancient  world  were  pre-eminently 
national  institutions.  They  were  bound  up  vrith 
the  life,  the  honour,  the  prosperity  of  the  State; 
and  it  was  considered  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  good  citizen  to  worship  and  serve  the  gods  of 
his  country,  the  gods  of  his  fiithers.  Oelsos,  the 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  only  expressed  what 
eveiy  pagan  felt,  when  he  said,  speaking  of  reb*- 
gion, ''  It  is  right  for  every  people  to  reverence 
their  ancient  laws,  but  to  desert  them  is  a  crimeL** 

Christianity  corrected  this  overweening  esti- 
mate of  the  State,  by  imparting  a  dignity  and  a 
value  hitherto  undreamt  of  to  the  individual. 
Eternal  life  and  immortality  were  indeed  brought 
to  light  by  the  gospel  The  Christian  believed, 
as  none  ever  believed  before,  that  eveiy  htunan 
being,  however  poor  and  mean,  however  simple 
and  uneduSifttedy  was  bom  to  the  solemn  inherit 
tance  of  a  personal  immortality — an  endless  ez- 
istenoe  in  happiness  or  in  miseiy.  He  could 
therefore  no  longer  r^;ard  man  as  a  mere  unit  in 
the  State;  but,  before  and  beyond  all  ebe,  as  a 
"  living  soiri,**  created  by  the  one  supreme  Qod,' 
and  ^mswerable  alone  tONhim. 

When  the  mighty  internal  force  which  sn 
convictions  imparted  to  Christianity  was  brough 
to  bear  agunst  the  old  State  rdi^ona  of  th 
pagan  world,  these  religions  were  already  decay* 
ing  and  waxing  old.    The  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  ''lived  their  season  out,'*  and  in  greal 
measure  had  lost  their  hold  upon  the  minds  an 
hearts  of  men.     It  was  God's  appointment 
Christianity  should  come  to  a  world  unquiet, 
satisfied,  mistrustful  of  the  old,  and  eager  for 
new— to  men  whose  minds  were  full  of  dou 
and  whose   hearts  were   aching  for  lighl^ 
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froth,  for  certainty,  wMch  no  creed  they  pro- 
fessed, and  no  philosophy  with  which  they  were 
acqiuinted,  could  offer  them.  "  Who  will  show 
us  any  good  % "  seemed  to  he  the  cry  of  thonsands 
of  anzioos  spirits,  at  the  veiy  time  when  He 
vhom  they  knew  not,  but  who  was  watching 
them  in  pitying  love^  by  the  revelation  of  his  Son 
Jesos  Christ  lifted  np  the  li^t  of  his  conn- 
tenaace  npon  them,  and  it  was  day  for  evermore. 

But  although  it  is  tme  that  '*  that  which  de- 
ayeth  and  wazeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away,'' 
it  IB  also  tnie  that  decay  itself  engenders  new 
fomuof  li£B ;  and  thus  firom  the  very  decay  of  the 
old  State  religions  of  the  civilised  world  there 
aiQie  certain  ccnmpt  devebpments,  which  opposed 
themselves  everywhere  to  £he  progress  of  the 
gospel    The  educated  pagans  too  often  became 
shallow, -sneering^  callons-hearted  sceptics,  or  vo- 
tansB  of  a  superficial  worldly  wisdom  that  bounded 
its  hopes  and  fears  to  the  present    '^  Let  us  eat 
ud  diink,  for  Xo-momoiw  we  die,"  is  an  argon^ent 
which  in  all  ages  has  found  too  ready  a  response 
in  the  human  heart*     Deeper  natures  meanwhile 
vsvjui  in  various  systems  of  philosophy  some- 
^  to  satisfy  their  cravinga    Sometimes  they 
tlxnglbt  they  found;   but  the  god  whom  the, 
^ouBs  of  the  philosophers,  or  the  researches  of 
tfadrown  intellects  revealed  to  them,  was  truly  a 
god  afar  ofi^  and  not  a  god  at  hand.     Moreover, 
Iw  was  a  god  who  only  manifested  himself  here 
ud  there  to  a  few  chosen  spirits^  and  whom 
ordinaiy  men  were  totally  incapable  of  knowing. 
Hence  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  ''  learned  aris- 
tocracy," who  looked  down  with  indulgent  con- 
tempt upon  tbe  religion  of  the  common  people, 
u  quite  good  enough  for  the  stupid  and  ignorant 
many,  however  it  might  be  disbelieved  and  ridi- 
culed in  secret  by*  the  enlightened  few.     The 
intellectual  pride  which  such  habits  of  thought 
oeoessarily  engendered,  was  of  course  highly  un- 
faTOQiahle  to  the  reception  of  Christianity. 

But  not  less  so  was  the  gross  superstition  to 
which  the  uneducated  masses  generally  aban- 
doued  themselves.  We  never  cling  more  des- 
perately to  the  outward  symbols  and  accessories 
of  our  belief  than  when  we  are  conscious  of  a 
loiking  unsoundness  at  its  core.  Fanaticism  is 
often  a  token  of  incipient  scepticism;  and  men 
ve  most  furious  against  the  hands  that  shake 


their  cherished  idols,  when  they  feel  that  those 
idols  are  already  tottering  on  their  thrones.  The 
age  of  primitive  Christianity  was,  for  paganism, 
an  age  of  inward  rottenness  but  of  outward  splen- 
dour— an  age  of  temples  and  of  altars,  of  incense 
and  of  costly  sacrifices.  While  therefore  the 
philosophers  made  it  a  matter  of  contemptuous 
reproach  to  the  Christians  that  they  undertook  to 
reveal  God  to  all  men,  even  to  the  uneducated — 
''  to  wool-combers,  leather-sellers,  and  mechanics'' 
— the  superstition  of  the  multitude  vented  itself 
in  a  reproach  of  an  opposite  kind.  "Show  us 
your  Gk)dr'  they  cried,  struck  with  uncompre- 
hending astoxushment  at  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Christian  worship^  They  thought  that 
men  who  had  no  gods  that  could  be  seen  or 
touched,  that  could  have  sacrifices  offered  to  them, 
or  incense  burned  before  them,  must  of  necessity 
be  without  gods  at  all — Atheitta. 

Thus  the  hostility  both  of  the  learned  and  of 
the  unlearned,  of  the  enlightened  few  and  of  the 
superstitious  many,  was  awakened  against  Chris- 
tianity. That  the  State  at  length  lent  to  this 
hostility  the  powerful  sanction  of  law,  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  cause  already  hinted  at ;  the  new 
faith  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  departure  from 
the  authorised  State  religion — a  political  crime 
rather  than  a  speculative  error. 

While  therefore  the  opposition  aroused  was 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  still  less  to  destroy  it^  yet  was  it 
sufficiently  strong  to  submit  it,  once  and  again,  to 
the  ordeal  of  a  fiery  persecution,  and  thus  to 
become  the  occasion  of  its  grandest  triumphs. 
Persecution  drew  out  and  exemplified  in  action 
the  true  power  of  Christianity.  Deprived  of  aU 
adventitious  aid,  but  at  the  same  time  divested 
of  nearly  all  that  could  interfere  with  her  free 
action,  the  £uth  that  worketh  by  love  was  thus, 
as  it  were,  led  into  the  arena,  and  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  every  enemy  the  ancient  world  could 
bring  against  her.  The  whole  force  of  an  em- 
pire— nay,  of  the  empire  that  ruled  the  world, 
and  ruled  it  mainly  by  asserting  the  pre-eminent 
majesty  of  Law — grappled  with  this  unarmed  de- 
fenceless Faith  in  a  struggle  for  life  or  death.  It 
was  the  "  beast  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong 
exceedingly,  that  had  great  iron  teeth,  and  de- 
voured and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the 
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residae  with  his  feet,"  that  found  at  last  an 
opponent,  who  without  sword  or  spear  or  battle- 
ax^  overthrew  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  won 
by  meek  endurance  a  more  glorious  riotory  than 
arms  have  ever  gained. 

The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  sanc- 
tioned by  the  governing  power  of  the  Boman 
empire,  was  that  of  the  infamous  Nero,  whose 
name  is  even  yet  a  curse  and  a  reproach  amongst 
meiu.  It  is  said  that  the  tyrant^  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  cruelty,  set  fire  to  his  own  capital ;  and 
that  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which 
the  city  was  divided  were  reduced  to  ashes  in  the 
oonflagrati(»L  But  there  were  limits  beyond 
which  even  Csesar  might  not  venture  with  im- 
punity ;  and  becoming  alarmed  at  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  reckless  cruelty,  he  desired 
to  transfer  the  odium  of  having  occasioned  the 
fire  to  the  innocent  Christians,  who  must  by  that 
time  have  been  very  numerous  in  the  city.  Taci- 
tus tells  us  they  were  unpopular  amongst  their 
fellow-citizens  as  the  foUowera  of  an  ^*  unsocial 
superstition;"  and  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
tliis  character  should  attach  to  them,  as  there 
were  few  transactions  of  civil  or  social  life  in 
which  they  could  join  without  defiling  themselves 
in  some  way  or  other  with  the  idolatry  they  had 
engaged  to  renounce.  But  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  were  now,  by  the  tyrant's  order,  perpetrated 
upon  them,  chaiiged  this  general  feeling  of  dislike 
into  pity  for  their  sufferings — sufferings  which 
even  the  heathen  must  have  known  were  unde- 
served. Many  were  put  to  death  in  various 
ways ;  some  of  these  innocent  victims  being 
covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  ex- 
posed to  be  torn  by  dogs,  while  others  were 
smeared  with  pitch  and  burned  as  torches 
ta  illuminate  the  emperor's  gardens  during  the 
night. 

We  long  for  personal  anecdotes  to  bear  witness 
to  the  faith  that  no  doubt  upheld  the  suffering 
Christians  during  this,  as  during  so  many  later 
and  no  less  agonizing  seasons  of  trial ;  but  the 
only  martyr  names  which  Nero's  persecution  ap- 
pears to  have  bequeathed  to  us  are  the  two 
illustrious  ones  already  mentioned,  those  of  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Perhaps  we  may  also 
add  that  of  Linus,  to  whose  care  the  Boman 
church  is  said  to  have  been  entrusted  by  Peter 


and  Paul,  and  who  iei  supposed  to  have  8uff»ed 
martyrdom  in  this  persecution.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Nero  published  any  general  edict 
against  the  Christians;  still  it  is  profaeUe  that 
the  cruel  scenes  enacted  in  the  capital  were  in 
some  measure  reproduced  in  those  parts  of  the 
provinces  where  the  govenuns  or  the  people  were 
hostile  to  the  faith.  We  gain  a  moce  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  horron  of  this  fint  pagan  pcreccu- 
tion  through  the  impression  it  produced  on  the 
minds  of  the  Ghristiaa  community;  When  abont 
four  years  after  its  cosunenoement  it  was  broi]^t 
to  a  close  by  tiie  death  of  the  tyrant,  imagiiia- 
tioDB  disordisred  by  terror  proved  unable  to 
realize  the  fsot,  and  a  legebd  anise  that  Noo 
had  only  letized  beyond  the  Euphrates,  whence 
he  would  return  in  the  chanwter  of  Antichrist  to 
resume  and  to  exceed  his  fiotmer  cmeltiefl. 

None  of  the  five  emperors  who  suoceeded  Mm 
peraecnted  the  Christiana;  but  an  event  of --oon- 
ai4erahle  importance,  bearing  on  theur  history, 
took  plaee  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  This  was 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  77  aj>. 
Most  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  horrors  that 
accompanied  this  final  outpouring  of  Jehovah*s 
indignation  upon  his  rebellious  and  impenitent 
people.  They  may  be  read  at  laige  in  the  history 
of  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he 
described;  and  well  indeed  might  he  say  that  ^'it 
was  a  happiness  for  those  who  died  before  they 
heard  and  saw  miseries  like  these."  It  is  belieTed, 
however,  that  not  one  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
was  within  the  city  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Bomans.  Their  Master's  warning  had  not  been 
in  vain;  when  they  saw  Jernsalbm  compasaed 
about  with  armies,  Uiey  knew  that  the  desolation 
thereof  was  nigh,  and  saved  themselves  by  a 
timely  flight  from  the  calamities  that  overtook 
the  rest  of  their  nation.  Hiey  took  refuge  in 
the  mountain-town  of  PeDa,  beyond  the  Jordan, 
where  they  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
They  afterwards  returned  to  their  ruined  home, 
and  the  Christian  church  was  re-established  there 
under  the  guidance  of  Simeon,  the  relative  of  our 
Lord  and  the  brother  of  James  the  Just  The 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City,  however,  did  for 
them  what  they  could  scarcely  have  accomplished 
for  themselves.  It  loosened  their  hold  upon  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
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eonvinoed  many,  thongh  by  no  means  all  amongst 
tbem,  that  ''the  Mosaic  system  had  fulfilled  its 
irork,  and  had  passed  away." 

Xearly  thirty  yean  after  the  death  of  Nero,  Do- 
mitum,  the  successor  of  the  amiable  Titus,  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  said  that  many  were  martyred,  and  many 
others  hamshed  to  desolate  islands.  Amongst  the 
Utter  we  find  Uie  name  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  a  re- 
latire  of  the  onperor  himself,  FUvia  Domitilla; 
amongst  the  former,  that  of  her  husband^  FUTius 
CHemens,  who  liad  been  a  consul  the  precedingyear. 
A  heathen  historian  says  of  this  martyr  that  he  was 
a  sum  whose  indolenoe  made  him  contemptible ; 
iieproach  that  would  naturally  be  brought  against 
•a  Christian,  wiio,  as  we  have  seen,  could  scarcely, 
without  violating  hia  faith,  identify  himself  with 
4uiy  of  the  interests  of  social  or  political  life. 
Tkeae  two  namesy  however,  are  auflScient  to  show 
"tbit  the  witncaooi  of  Obirist  were  not,  even  at  tfaia 
tttij  period,  taken  ^cdusively  from  amongst  the 
Immbler  classes. 

AboQt  the  same  time,  two  simple  unlettered 
neD,ti}krs  of  the  soil,  and  yet  of  kingly  race, 
W  testimony  in  the  emperor's  presence  of  Him 
vhoKMngdoni  is  not'  of  this  world.     It  was  re- 
ported to  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical  Domitian, 
proittbly  by  some  of  the  numerous  spies  and  in- 
funnen  he  was  in  the  habit  of  encouraging,  that 
tbere  were  still  living  in  Judeea  members  of  the 
royal  house  of  David,  and  of  the  family  of  Him 
whom  the  Christians  acknowledged  as  their  King. 
Alanned  at  this  report,  he  desired  that  the  per- 
sons indicated  should  be  apprehended  and  sent 
to  Bome.    Two  grandsons  of  the  Apostle  Jude 
were  accordingly  brought  to  the  emperor,  who 
examined  them  in  person.     They  confessed  that 
they  were  of  the  seed  of  David,  but  said  that 
they  were  poor  men,  only  possessing  between 
tbem  a  little  piece  of  land,  which  they  cultivated 
with  thdr  own  hands,  nusing  from  it  just  suf- 
ficient to  support  themselves  and  to  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  government;  and  in  proof  of  their 
^^saertion  they  showed  their  hands,  which  were 
TOBgh  and  haid  with  L&bour.     The  emperor  then 
^ked  them  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom.     They 
*wwercd  that  it  was  not  earthly  or  temporal,  but 
spiritoaL     «It  will  appear,"  said  they,  "at  the 
ead  of  tho  world,  when,  coming  in  glory,  he  will 


judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  give  to  eveiy 
one  according  to  his  works." 

With  such  a  kingdom  Caesar  had  no  concern. 
He  perceived  however  that  these  poor  Jews  were 
persons  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and, 
despising  their  simplicity,  he  dismissed  them  with 
contempt.  Very  thankful  no  doubt  for  their 
escape,  they  returned  home,  and  were  joyfully 
received  by  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  amongst 
whom  they  lived  many  years,  beloved  and  hon- 
oured for  the  Lord's  sake. 

Nerva  succeeded  Domitian  on  the  imperial 
throne  in  the  year  96  a.i>.j  and  tiie  Christians 
shared  the  benefits  of  his  mild  and  equitaUa 
government  Hs  permitted  those  who  had  been 
bonkhed  by  his  predecessor  to  return  home,  and 
even  restored  their  confiscated  property.  Thus 
for  1^  brief  season  the  Church  had  rest 

We  profit  by  this  interval  to  take  a  short  review 
of  her  internal  history.  At  first  sight  this  may 
be  attended  with  feelings  of  disappointment 
The  Church  of  Christ,  even  in  her  early  days  of 
faith  and  love,  was  not  essentially  other  than  she 
is  now,  a  company  of  believing  men  and  women, 
full  of  fiaults  and  weaknesses,  and  liable  to  mis- 
takes.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  the 
visible  and  invisible  Church  were  equivalent  or 
interchangeable  terms — ^when  the  tares  and  the 
wheat  did  not  grow  together.  Not  even  perse- 
cution, the  fan  so  often  usisd  by  Chrbt  to  purify 
his  Church,  could  wholly  separate  between  the 
two.  We  have  traces  enough  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  of  the  esdstence  amongst  Christians, 
even  in  apostolic  times,  both  of  speculative  errors 
and  of  practical  abuses.  And  these  multiply  in 
the  writings  of  John,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
spared  almost  to  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Of  the  speculative  errors  appearing  even  then, 
it  is  necessary  once  for  all  to  say  a  few  words. 
Not  that  it  is  either  a  very  interesting  or  profit- 
able task  to  dig  up  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct 
heresies,  and  to  lay  together  '*  bone  to  his  bone," 
until  there  rises  before  the  imagination  some 
strange  creature,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  was 
ever  a  living  organism,  endowed  with  sufiicient 
force  and  enei^  to  make  it  a  real  terror  in  its 
day.  But  as  in  all  ages  the  heart  of  man  is  the 
same,  we  may  find  that  the  tendencies  of  thought 
which  in  those  early  times  developed  themselves 
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in  forms  so  grotesque,  still  continue  to  exist, 
though  under  different  modiBcations. 

The  heresies  of  the  primitive  Church  may  be 
divided  for  convenience  into  two  classes, — 
the  Qnostic  and  the  Ebionite.  These  were  in 
many  ways  the  representatives  of  opposite  ex- 
tremes. It  does  not,  however,  give  a  just  idea  of 
the  case,  to  say  that  the  Gnostics  denied  the 
humanity  of  the  Saviour,  and  the'  Ebionites  his 
divinity.  For  the  Gnostic  sects  denied  the  proper 
divinity  of  our  Lord  as  well  as  his  teal  humanity; 
and  their  belief  differed  from  that  of  the  Church 
upon  so  many  points,  that  to  select  only  one 
amongst  them  teAds  to  mislead  the  reader.  They 
acknowledged  however  the  pre*existence  of  Christ, 
which  the  Ebionites  denied^  most  of  whom  con- 
sidered him  to  have  been  a  mere  man,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  Whilst  the  Ebionites  (who 
were  nearly  all  of  Israelitish  extraction)  clung  to 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  indeed  to  everything 
Jewish,  with  the  tenacity  of  &naticism,  the  Gnos- 
tics carried  their  hatred  of  Judaism  to' the  blas- 
phemous point  of  supposing  the  God  of  the  Jews 
to  have  been  an  inferior,  or  even  a  malignant 
being.  Again,  many  of  the  Gnostic  sects  allowed 
an  unbridled  license  of  conduct;  whibt  the  Ebion- 
ites; at  least  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  existence^ 
were  strict  even  to  asceticism  in  their  manners. 
Lastly,  the  Gnostics  revelled  in  dreams  of  Oriental 
vastness,  in  which  they  peopled  the  spiritual  world 
with  fantastic  beings  of  their  own  creation;  whilst 
the  Ebionites  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  '*poor,"  on  account 
of  the  extreme  meagreness  and  poverty  of  their 
creed. 

The  name  Gnostic  is  derived  from  "gnosiSf^*  a 
Greek  word  meaning  knowledge;  and  the  numer- 
ous sects  to  which  it  was  given  by  their  opponents 
generally  agreed  in  claiming  for  themselves  a 
superior  knowledge,  which  they  imparted  only  to 
the  initiated,  or,  as  they  termed  them,  the  "  spiri- 
tual.'' Simon  Magus  is  generally  considered  the 
father  of  the  Gnostics,  and  a  tolerably  long  cata- 
logue might  be  given  of  the  heresiarcha  that  arose 
after  him,  each  with  his  own  peculiar  system  of 
doctrine,  and  his  wild  speculations  about  the  in- 
visible world.  But  this  would  be  needless  labour. 
They  are  mere  empty  names  to  us,  after  all.  And 
while  the  name  of  the  humblest  witness  for  Christ 


is  invested  with  a  hallowed  interest,  because  vo 
know  that  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and 
shines  in  characters  of  li^t  upon  the  breast-plate 
of  the  great  High-priest,  we  need  not  be  too 
careful  to  eograve  upon  our  memory  those  of  the 
once  celebrated  heretics,  Menander,  Cerinthos, 
BasUides,  Yalentums,  and  Marcion. 

It  would  however  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  aU  these  sects,  or  most  of  them,  actually 
arose  oat  of  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Properly 
speaking,  the  majority  of  the  Gnostics  were  not 
so  much  Christian  heretics  as  Oriental  mystics^ 
who  engrafted  a  few  Christiau  words  and  ideas 
upon  systems  of  other  and  widely  diversified 
origin.  It  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  the  dark- 
ness that  encroached  again  npon  the  kingdom  oi 
light,  as  the  light  that  diffused  itself  through  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  creating  a  sort  of  twilight, 
even  where  it  could  not  wholly  dispel  the  shadows. 
The  Gnostic  sects  were  leas  an  evidence  of  the 
early  corruption  of  the  faith,  than  of  the  marvel- 
lous power  it  had  already  acquired,  leavening  every 
department  of  thought,  and  influencing,  in  some 
measure,  even  those  whose  hearts  and  minds  le- 
mained  fundamentally  opposed  to  it 

Gnosticism  had  gained  many  adherents  before 
the  dose  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  date  of  the  rise  of  Ebionism  is  uncertain,  bat 
some  place  it  as  early,  or  earlier,  than  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  It  lingered,  principally  amongst  those 
of  Jewish  race^  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury; whilst  some  of  the  later  forms  of  Gnostir 
dsm,  which  were  very  popular  in  the  East,  did  not 
become  extinct  until  the  sixth  century. 

But  we  gladly  turn  from  these  ''  dry  places  "  te 
the  more  attractive  fields  of  practical  Chiistiaa 
life.  Here  again  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at 
what  the  power  of  faith  in  Christ  did  not  do,  than 
at  v^iat  it  actually  accomplished.  When  we  codi- 
template  the  feaif nl  corruption  of  the  Pagan  world 
as  described  by  St  Paul  in  the  first  of  Romans— 
but  too  literally  true  of  the  refined  and  civilized 
society  of  his  day — we  shall  be  disposed  te 
marvel,  not  that  occasional  scandals  and  causes 
of  offence  crept  in  amongst  the  Christians,  bat 
that  a  community  gathered  out  of  such  a  world, 
and  still  living  in  its  midst,  presented  in  life  and 
conversation  so  strange  a  contrast  to  the  moral 
totie  of  those  around  them. 
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Upon  this  subject  we  may  hear  the  voice  of 

oDe  of  themselves,  appealing  in  the  presence  of  a 

iMstile  power  to  facts  well  known  and  generally 

idmitted  even  by  their  enemies.     ^  We  who  were 

once  sbives  of  Inst,  have  now  delight  only  in  purity 

I     of  morsls;  we  who  once  practised  arts  of  magic, 

have  consecrated  ourselves  to  the  eternal  and  good 

God;  we,  who  once  prized  gain  above  all  things, 

DOW  give  even  all  we  have  to  the  common  use, 

and  share  it  with  every  one  that  is  in  want;  we, 

who  once  hated  and  murdered  one  another,  and 

on  account  of  difference  of  customs  would  not 

ihare  our  hearth  with  strangers,  do  now,  since  the 

appearance  of  Christ,  live  in  oommpn  with  them ; 

we  pray  for  onr  enemies^  we  seek  to  teach  them 

eren  who  hate  us  without  cause,  so  to  order  their 

lives  according  to  Christ's  glorious  doctrine,  that 

they  may  hold  the  joyfi^l  hope  of  receiving  like 

Uesnngv  with  us,  from  Gkni  the  Lord  of  alL"  * 

In  ereiy  place  where  Christians  were  to  be  found 

thqr  might  be  known  by  their  separation  from 

the  prevailing  vices  of  the  society  in  which  they 

moved.    Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  grossest 

pnffigacy,  they  led  pwe  and  moral  lives;  amidst 

Bca'' hateful  and  hating  one  another  "  they  ezc 

bibited  the  victorious  power  of  a  lowe  such  as  the 

vorid  had  neirer  seen  before. . 

TmX  and  chief  of  all,  they  loved  Him  who  first 
loved  them,  and  this  was  in  truth  the  source  of 
aU  their  other  graces.  This  love  enabled  them 
to  face  death  and  torture  without  fear,  nay,  in 
many  instances,  with  triumphant  joy.  Nor  was 
He  power  manifested  only  in  rare  and  isolated 
acts,  for  it  enabled  them  also  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  the  midst  of  a  world  lying  in  wicked- 
neas. 

Next  to  their  Lord  himself,  they  loved  their 
brethren  of  the  Church,  whom  they  r^aided  as 
members  of  his  body.  No  empty  form  was  the 
hifls  of  peace  with  which  they  were  wont  to  salute 
one  another  in  their  assemblies.  It  was  the  fitting 
and  spontaneous  expression  of  a  love  that  was 
ever  ready,  as  all  real  love  is,  to  show  itself  by 
sacrifice.  The  rich  gave  liberally  of  their  sub- 
atance  to  those  who  needed ;  the  poor,  who  had 
nothing  else  to  give,  contributed  the  labour  of 

*  JwUb  Maiirr**  Second  Apologj,  quoted  by  Keander. 


their  hands.  The  Christian  traveller  was  ever 
sure  of  a  welcome  in  the  houses  of  his  brethren ; 
the  sick  were  tended  carefully  by  the  hands  of 
Christian  women  \  those  reduced  to  slavery  were 
ransomed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Church;  and  the 
necessities  of  imprisoned  confessors  of  the  faith 
were  ministered  to  by  all  classes  with  affectionate 
enthusiasm.  And  if  fasts  were  kept,  what  was 
spared  by  personal  self-denial  was  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

The  heathen  remarked  these  things  with  pro- 
found astonishment  *'  See,''  th^y  said  amongst 
themselves,  ''how  these  Christians  love  one  an- 
other." ''  This  seems  so  extraordinary  to  them," 
adds  TertulHan,  ^  because  they  are  used  to  hate 
one  another." 

But  the  early  Christians,  in  adding  ''to  godli- 
ness, brotheriy  kindness,"  did  not  omit  to  add 
also  "  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity."  The  light 
that  was  in  them  shed  its  beams  upon  all  around 
They  became  noted  for  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  they  fulfilled  the  rektions  of  domestic  and 
social  life  Wives  not  unfreqnently  gained  their 
husbands,  and  slaves  their  masters,  to  the  gospel, 
by  the  silent  eloquence  of  their  faithful  and  holy 
lives.  Eveitthe  poor  and  uneducated — "  artizans, 
old  women,  and  little  children"— who  could  not 
argue  for  the  faith  they  loved,  were  able  by  their 
conduct  to  show  its  sanctifying  power;  "  for,"  aa 
was  said  by  a  contemporary,  "  they  do  not  leam 
words  by  rote,  but  they  exhibit  good  works;  when 
struck,  they  strike  not  again;  if  robbed,  they  de 
not  go  to  law;  they  give  to  them  that  ask  of  them, 
and  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves." 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  trait  in  the  character 
of  these  early  Christians,  was  the  attitude  they 
maintained  towards  those  who  hated  them,  who 
cast  out  their  name  as  evil,  who  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  murdered  them.  In  other  graces 
the  Christians  of  later  ages  may  be  found  to 
equal  or  surpass  them;  in  this,  they  seem  to 
stand  pre-eminent  No  wrong,  no  agony,  could 
wring  from  them  one  reproachful  word,  or  one 
threat  of  vengeance.  Not  a  single  act  of  violence, 
perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  the  Christian 
name,  disgraces  the  history  of  the  early  Church. 
And  this  may  well  excite  our  wonder,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  multitudes  in  all  classes  and  in 
many  countries  that  embraced  the  faith,  and  upon 
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the  bloody  and  merciless  persecutions  to  which 
th^  were  exposed.  However  they  might  differ 
in  other  things,  proud  Boman  and  rude  Barbarian, 
fervid  African  and  subtle  Greek,  alike  showed 
forth  this  fruit  of  Christianity,  so  different  from 
**  that  which  groweth  of  itself ''  in  the  natural 
heart  of  man.  Being  reviled,  they  blessed ;  being 
persecuted,  they  suffered  it;  being  defamed,  they 
untreated.  It  was  from  the  Lord  himself  they 
learned  this  lesson,  and  their  proficiency  in  it 
witnesses  to  the  nearness  and  constancy  of  their 
intercourse  with  him,  It  nhis  well  said  by  a 
writer  of  the  second  century,  ''The  Father  alone 
could  so  love  his  own  ohildren  as  Jesus  loved 
men.  What  grieved  him  most  was  that  in  their 
ignorance  they  fought  against  him  for  whom  as 
his  children  he  was  fighting;  and  yet  he  loved 
them  that  hated  him,  yet  he  wept  over  the  dis- 
obedient, yet  he  blessed  them  that  blasphemed 
him,  yet  he  prayed  for  his  enemies;  and  these 
things  he  not  only  did  himself,  as  a  father,  but 
also  taught  his  disciples  to  do  the  same  to  all 
men  as  their  brethren.*' 


It  was  mainly  by  the  exhibition  of  this  love 
that  the  early  Christians  conquered.  Their  words, 
spoken  or  written,  did  not  do  so  much  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity  as  did  their  worka  Indeed, 
if  for  didactic  teaching,  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction  and  instruction  in  righteousness,  we 
turn  to  what  time  has  left  us  of  their  writings,  we 
shall  probably  be  much  disappointed.  They  are 
not,  in  these  respects,  suited  to  be  our  teachers. 
In  many  ways  they  were  themselyes  aa  children; 
unable  to  analyze  or  to  describe  the  L'ght  that 
streamed  in  upon  them,  and  made  all  things  new 
within  and  around  theuL  But  if  ihesy  were  not 
great  speakers,  great  writers,  or  even  for  the  most 
part  great  thinkers,  they  were  unqoeetioiial^ly  great 
doers.  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  n^en  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorii^  your 
Father  which  is  in  heav|pn,"  was  the  command  of 
their  divine  Master,  and  through  his  grace  tbey 
were  enabled  on  tin  whole  to  fulfil  it  To  this 
faithfulness  we  trace  in  great  measure  the  power 
they  exercised  in  their  own  day,  and  we  find  in  it 
also  the  message  and  the  lesson  they  bear  for  ours. 

D.  A. 


HEAVEV   THE  SCEHE   OF    CHBIST*S   PEIESTHOOD. 

BT  THE  KEV.  HtTOH  XABTIK,  U.A.,  FBXE  QBBTraiARS',  BAUrBUaQH. 

**  We  hare  such  an  high  priest,  who  Is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Uajesty  In  the  heavens."— Heb.  tIIL  L 

PART  FIRST. 


[HE  particular  doctrine  ooncerniDg  our  Lord's 
priesthood  Tvhich  the  apostle  asserts  in 
these  words  is,  that  the  locality  or  scene 
of  that  priesthood  is  heaven.  ^11  that  he 
has  hitherto  said  on  this  exalted  theme  nins  up  into 
this,  that  heaven  itself  is  the  adequate  and  true  home, 
scene,  or  sanctuary  of  the  priesthood  of  Jesus.  He 
sums  up  iu  this  the  various  statements  he  has  already 
made  concerning  the  suitableness,  efficiency,  perma- 
nence, and  value  of  this  gracious  office,  which  Ohrist  as 
our  Eedeemer  executes.  He  carries  us  gradually,  step 
by  step,  through  the  appointment,  ordination,  sacrifice, 
and  success  of  Christ  in  the  priestly  office,  till  he  shows  us 
the  Son  of  God  exalted,  as  the  High  Priest  of  his  people, 
to  the  highest  throne  of  heaven ;  nor  is  he  content  to  lay 
•down  the  pen  of  inspiration  pn  this  lofty  topic  till  lie 
has  placed  it  before  our  view  in  the  glorified  person  of 
the  Priest  himself,  shining  in  the  glories  of  the  im- 
mediate presence  and  manifested  majesty  of  the  living 
Ood. 
But  he  pauses  now.     Now  he  looks  back  on  all  that 


has  passed  under  our  review,  and  he  says :  ''  Of  the 
things  which  we  have  spoken  this  is  the  sum :  We  have 
such  an  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  band  of  the 
thrdne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens;  a  minister  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord 
pitched,  and  not  man.**  Many  precious  and  wonderful 
statements  he  has  made  concerning  this  priesthood. 
fie  sums  tbem  all  up  in  the  doctrine  that  the  scene  or 
locality  of  its  permanent  ministrations  is  heaven. 

The  doctrine  or  fact  thus  asserted  throws  a  veiy 
powerful  light  on  various  of  the  attributes  or  char- 
acteristics of  Christ's  priesthood.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

I.— Its  reality. 
II.— Its  effectiveness. 
III. — Its  perfection. 
IV. — Its  permanence. 
v.— Its  exceeding  glory. 

I.— That  the  scene  or  tnie  home  of  Christ's  priest- 
hood is  heaven  demonstrates  the  reality  oi  the  priest- 
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hood  of  Cbmi    The  inspired  reasoning  of  this  epistle 

^  on  to  show  this.     "  For "  says  the  writer  in  the 

4th  Teise  of  this  chapter,  *'t/  he  wen  en  earthy  he 

iboold  not  be  a  priest;"  his  priesthood  in  that  case 

ffodd  be  illusory,  superfluous,  and  unreal    Had  he 

eontinufiii  **  on  earth  '*  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  cany- 

JBg  on  the  fanctions  of  his  priesthood  here ;  or  had  he, 

«D  ascending  to  heaven,  abdicated  or  abandoned  the 

^06  altogether;  had  this  world  been  the  native  home 

ttd  adusire  scene  of  his  sacerdotal  office,  it  would 

haveeTseaated  the  office  itself  of  all  lealify*    For,  in 

that  esse,,  be  ooold  have  taken  rank  only  with  the 

prietis  of  the  Iribe  of  Levi ;  seeing  that  <^they  are  the 

pieitB^—the  only  recognized  and  conscerated  pritats-* 

''that  offer  gifts  aoooiding  to  the  law."     For  such  a 

priestboodi  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  there  was  no  necessity. 

Seitber  was  there  any  scope  for  it    For  '*it  is  eivident 

that  our  Lord  sprang  not  out  of  Levi,  but  out  of  Judah, 

of  vhicb  tzibe  Moses"— who  was  chaxged  with  all  the 

^ntmeiits  relating  to  that  priesthood— ^*  spake  no- 

thing  concerning  priesthood."    And,  furthermore,  it  is 

Batter  of  htstoiy  that  our  Loid  never  performed  one 

aemce  of  that  prie8tbeod-*never  ofaed  a  single  sacri- 

fiaaceuding  to  its  rnles-*nor  lifted  the  veil  of  its  holy 

piaoe— nor  bomt  ijicense-*-nor  touched  with  one  finger 

11?  of  its  priestly  ceremonies.    Such  procedure  in  his 

cue,  with  leverenise  be  it  spoken^  would  have  been 

tisah'a  sin  repeated,  for  "  it  appertained  not  unto 

tfii;"  and  "no  man  taketb  this  office  upon  him  but  he 

tbt  iKalled  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."   It  was  to  another 

sp^tf  priestliood  that  Jesus  was  called. when  Qod 

^kfllinihijn,  si^^g,  ''Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  hare 

I  begotten  thee : ".  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 

<^of  Melchizedek."    The  functions  of  the  Levitical 

jvittthood  were  confined  to  this  worid.    The  earth  was 

tbeiceoe,  the  only  and  adequate  home  and  locality,  of 

that  priesthood*    Aaron  was  no  more  a  priest  when  he 

^    He  carried  not  his  priesthood  with  him  into 

UsTCD.   fie  waa  expressly,  and  by  special  divine  ar- 

raogeiDent,  stripped  of  his  priestly  robes,  and  left  them 

^  behind  him ;  fur  he  left  his  office  behind  him.    And 

the  reason  was,  that  the  whole  government  and  king* 

^  with  which  his  priesthood  stood  connected  waa  an 

«uthlj  government,  arbitrarily  appointed  by  God,  on  a 

iuuited  scale,  confined  to  Israel,  and  designed  to  last 

but  for  a  time.    That  government,  in  which  God  was 

King  in  Israel,  and  Moses  his  cabinet  minister,  was  not 

the  aniversal,  necessary,  and  eternal  moral  government 

of  God— in  whoee  one  and  all-embracing  sweep  Jehovah 

doetb  amoi^  the  armies  of  heaven  and  the  inhabitants 

of  ail  the  earth  according  to  his  pleasure.     For  that 

QQiversal  government  he  could  not  arbitrarily  set  up  at 

the  mere  good  pleasure  of  bis  will,  for  it  is  of  necessity 

s&d  not  of  grace.    Nor  conld  he  limit  it  to  Israel,  for  it 

is  necessarily  universal.    Kor  could  be  abdicate  and  set 

it  aside,  for  of  necessity  it  endureth  for  ever.    Among 

^^f^  be  erected  under  himself  a  sovereignly-appointed, 

special,  hniited,  and  local  govenunent^tempocary  also, 


and  inserted  as  a  mere  parenthesis  into  the  history  of 
his  one  moral  government  of  the  race.  The  scene  of 
that  government  or  kingdom  was  Judea,  "  Immanaers 
land."  Oflfences  against  that  government— such  as 
being  unclean  by  touching  a  dead  body  or  a  bone — 
might  be  eipiated  by  the  services  of  a  priesthood  which, 
in  correspondence  with  the  kingdom,  was  an  earthly, 
local,  and  temporary  priesthood.  The  scene  of  its 
Ainctions  was  earth,  and  earth  al6ne.  All  its  procedure, 
relations,  and  effects  were  confined  to  earth ;  and  when 
its  priests  were  translated  to  he«ven  they  were  Levitical 
priests  no  more.  To  this  priesthood  Christ  did  not  be- 
long. He  was  descended  from  another  tribe  in  Israel 
than  they.  And  if  earth  were  the  only  adequate  home 
and  Scene  of  his  priesthood,  not  having  their  priesthood, 
he  would  have  had  none  whatever. 

But  he-  had  a  priesthood,  and  a  real  one ;  and  its 
leeHty  is  illustrated  and  proved  by  the  heavenly  home 
and  seat  of  it,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens. 

For  Christ's  priesthood  appertains  to  that  universal 
and  eternal  moral  government  which  God  firom  his 
throne  in  the  heavens  exercises,  not  over  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  but  over  all  responsible  agents.  The 
sin  which  Jesus  came  to  expiate  was  offence  against  the 
moral  law  and  moral  government  of  the  Most  High. 
The  offenoea  which  Aaron  and  his  priests  could  expiate 
Were  against  merely  "the  law  of  a  carnal  command- 
ment"—the  merely  arbitrary  transgressions,  such  as  any 
king  on  earth  may  please  to  say  he  wHl  not  tolerate  in 
his  court.  Various  things,  in  themselves  indifferent — 
so  far  as  the  moral  law  is  concerned— God,  as  King  in 
Israel,  was  pleased  to  say  were  intolerable  to  him  as 
tabernacling  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  in  the  holy 
place  of  bis  kingly  court  and  temple-worship  there. 
And  the  shedding  of  blood,  that  "  could  not  put  away 
sin"  or  moral  defilement,  he  was  pleased,  by  the  minis- 
try of  an  earthly  priesthood,  to  appoint  for  the  putting 
away  of  these  offences  that  were  not  moral  In  such 
humble  priesthood  and  its  services  he  that  came  down 
firom  heaven  had  no  share.  And  had  his  priesthood 
never  been  carried  into  heaven,  he  could  really  have 
had  no  priesthood  at  all  But  sin,  as  against  the  ever- 
lasting moral  law,  is  committed  agidnst,  not  the  tem- 
porary King  of  Israel,  but  the  everlasting  God  of 
heaven,  considered  as  the  King  whose  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all  To  expiate  this,  Jesus  became  a  priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek;  and  though  he  died  on  earth, 
because  the  scene  of  sin's  occurrence  must  be  the  scene 
of  sin's  expiation,  the  reality  of  his  priesthood  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  heaven— the  palace  of  the 
moral  universe— he  is  a  priest  for  ever,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  above. 

II.— The  fact  that  heaven  is  the  native  home  and 
scene  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  illustrates  its  effective- 
ness  or  its  success.  In  what  consists  the  effectiveness 
of  priesthood  ?   Priesthood  is  designed  for  reconciliation ; 
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for  removal  of  obsiractions  to  oommonion  or  feUowBhip; 
for  the  conduct  of  acceptable  worship.  But  the  worship 
of  a  king  is  around  his  throne.  Access,  therefore,  to  his 
throne  must  be  secured  by  priesthood,  if  priesthood  is  to 
be  effective  or  successful 

When  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  erect  his  theocracj  in 
Israel— to  become  for  a  time  the  national  king  in 
Jeshurun,  with  Moses  as  his  prime  minister  of  state, 
entrusted  with  the  whole  administration  and  executive 
—he  erected  in  Israel  his  palace,  which  was  his  temple 
also;  and  in  its  sacred  penetralia  he  set  up  bis  sacred 
throne.  The  mercj-seat  was  Jehovah's  throne  in  Israel 
The  Shechinah-glory  dwelt  between  the  cherubim;  a 
sensible  and  earthly  manifestation,  as  the  whole  govern- 
ment was  earthly,  that  Israel's  6hepherd-4ing  was 
among  them.  Concerning  this  throne  in  the  holy  place, 
Jehovah  said :  '*  There  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will 
commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  and  from 
between  the  chembims"  (Exod.  xxv.  22).  And  Israel 
was  wont  to  say : ''  Qive  ear,  0  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou 
that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock;  thou  that  dwellest 
between  the  cherubims,  shine  forth.  Before  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin  and  Manaaseh  btir  up  thy  strength,  and 
come  and  save  us"  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1, 2). 

If  Israel's  priesthood  was  to  be  truly  efficient— if  their 
service  and  ministry  were  to  be  sucoMsfal— if  they  were 
truly  to  ^  accomplish  the  service  of  God"— if  they  were 
not  utterly  to  fail  in  the  whole  object  and  design  of  their 
office,  it  behoved  them  to  secure  access  into  the  taber- 
nacle, and  unto  the  very  throne  of  their  king.  On  the 
great  day  of  atonement  they  did  so  unto  the  uttermost 
Theirs  was,  within  its  own  limits,  and  in  its  own 
adequate  and  native  scene,  an  efficient  and  successful 
priesthood— thoroughly  efficient  and  successful  within 
its  own  sphere.  Its  sphere  was  not  the  universal  moral 
government  of  God;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  take  away  sin-— sin,  which  is 
transgression  of  that  moral  law  by  which  the  universal 
moral  government  of  God  is  carried  on.  But  within  its 
own  legitimate  sphere  in  the  limited,  and  national,  and 
temporary  theocracy  among  thechosen  people,  it  was  strik- 
ingly and  perfectly  successful.  Would  it  not  have  been 
a  very  poor  type  of  Chrises  priesthood,  had  it  not  been 
80  ?  But  it  was  effective  and  successful  On  the  great 
day  of  atonement  the  blood  of  the  appointed  victim  pro- 
cured entrance  for  the  high  priest  within  the  veil  The 
innermost  penetralia  of  the  temple;  the  most  sacred, 
most  secret  dwelling  of  the  King;  his  most  immediate 
presence;  his  very  throne  became  accessible  to  Israel  in 
the  person  of  Israel's  high  priest  Israel's  Divine  King 
unveiled  his  gloiy  to  his  people.  He  shone  upon  them 
from  between  the  cherubims.  He  lifted  up  on  them  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  He  proclaimed  his  good  plea- 
sure in  them,  his  blessing,  and  his  love.  He  answered 
the  prayer  of  their  inspired  liturgy :  "  God  be  merciful 
unto  us,  and  bless  us;  and  cause  his  face  to  shine 
upon  us  :  that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations"  (Ps.  Ixvii.  1, 2).    And 


this  was  through  the  efficiency  and  luocess  of  the  priest- 
hood he  had  established  in  Israel 

Within  the  limits,  the  scope  and  sphere  of  this  pneat- 
hood,  even  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  had  he  partaken  of  its 
office  and  ministry,  could  not  have  been  more  success- 
ful That  priesthood,  indeed,  he  was  not  endowed  with. 
But  the  priesthood  into  which  he  bad  been  called,  must, 
if  sucoessfal,  have  a  similar  index  of  its  success.  It  was 
a  priesthood  that  stood  related  to  the  everlasting  and 
universal  moral  government  of  God.  The  throne  of 
that  government  is  pitched  in  no  woridly  tabernacle 
made  with  hands.  It  is  not  fixed  upon  the  earth,  but 
high  above  all  heavens.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  lowid 
about  it  l¥o  created  glory,  as  between  the  cherubims, 
flames  upon  it;  no  representative  material  splendour  is 
enthroned  there;  bat  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and 
invisible,  personally  sits  upon  it,  and  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands,  wait  upon 
him,  heaikening  to  the  voice  of  his  oommandmeiil^  It  is 
access  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  holy  ones  there, 
which  a  priest^  ministering  in  what  pertains  to  toanH 
law  and  universal  moral  government,  must  secure  for  his 
brethren,  if  his  priesthood  is  to  be  crowned  with^soooesa 
Its  clients  must  obtain  admission  lA^rs,  if  their  priest 
ean  manage  and  minister  efficiently  in  their  cause  and 
service.  They  must  be  able  to  say :  *'  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  chaige  of  God*s  elect  ?  It  is  Christ  that 
died;  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again;  who  is  xtkh  ax 
TBS  BioHT  BAirn  ov  QoD."  They  have  reason  and 
right  to  say  so.  Their  priest  has  been  suooessftil  in  his 
priesthood.  ^*  We  have  such  an  high  priest^  who  is  set 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
heavens." 

III.— It  is  a  continuation  of  this  line  ^of  thought  to 
remaric  that  the  heavenly  home  of  Chtisf  s  priesthood 
illustrates  also  the  perft€tum  of  that  priesthood. 

The  first  covenant  was  not  ^  fiuiltless;"  and  its  want 
of  fsttltlessness  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
but "  a  worldly  sanctuary  "  (Heb.  iz.  1^  Its  priesthood 
was  imperfect;  and  it  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise, 
seeing  its  only  scene  was  this  world.  ^  Perfection,"  it 
is  strongly  asserted,  *'was  not  by  the  Leriticai  priest- 
hood" (Heb.  vil  11).  *<The  law  made  nothing  pep- 
feet"  (Heb.  viL  19).  Meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  wash- 
ings, and  carnal  ordinances— being  all  merely  the  beggariy 
elements  of  the  world— could  only  keep  men  in  a  certain 
bondage,  never  lifting  them  above  the  realm  of  which 
they  were  themselves  the  elements.  These  ^  were  bat  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come  "—not  even  rising  to  the 
character  of  '<  the  very  image  of  them  "  (Heb.  x.  1).  They 
were  '^  weak"  and  ''unprofitable."  They  did  not ''  pro- 
fit," for  they  did  not ''  perfect"  them  that  were  exercised 
in  them.  They  ''could  not  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect"  (Heb.  z.  1).  They  "  could  not  make  him  that 
did  the  service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience  ** 
(Heb.  iz.  9).  For  the  conscience  asserts  man's  relation 
to  higher  interests  than  those  of  earth,  and  binds  him 
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to  ft  govonment  of  larger  sweep  and  longer  dnntion 
than  any  ipedal  goTemment  that  Qod  established 
ftfflong  the  seed  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh.  It  testifies 
his  reifttion  to  the  nniTetBal  moral  goyemmeDt  of  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  no  earthly  priesthood  can  minister 
or  mediate  to  its  satiafiution  or  perfection. 

But  the  eternal  Son  of  Ood  is  a  Meet  from  heaven— 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Fathei^-^nd  the  heir  of  all 
thiogi   Perfection  is  laigely  and  Taiiously  affirmed  of 
his  priesthood.    He  was  himself  ^  made  pcaibct  through 
saffering"  (Heb.  iL  10);  and ''  being  made  perfect,  he  bo- 
oune  tiie  snthor  of  eternal  salvation  "  (HeU  ▼.  9).   <'  The 
hv  made  nothing  perfect,  bat  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did,  by  the  which  hope  we  draw  nesr  nnto  i9od  " 
(Heb.  Til  19),  now  that  our  priest  hath  entered  as  "  the 
foienmner  into  that  within  the  reil  *'  (Heb.  vi,  19),  even 
*<to  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majes^  in  the 
heaTena."  This  perfection  he  reached  in  the  trinmph  of 
his  holy  saerifioe;  and  it  is  proved  by  his  inauguration  on 
hii  Fathei's  throne.    ^  Behold,  I  do  cures  to-day,  and 
to-moirow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected." 
Asd  eieiy  one  ahall  be  perfiscted  as  well  as  his  Maater. 
For  by  his  one  ofieiing^  he  hath  for  ever  perfiscted  them 
that  are  sanctified,  seeing  that  this  man,  when  he  had 
<iered  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  for  ever  sat  down  at  the 
light  hand  of  GM. 
The  priesthood  of  Levi  was  effective  in  its  own  sphere; 
teaaoifioes'' sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh."  But 
ttnie  not  beyond  the  sj^iere  of  earth— it  acted  by  ''the 
hi  tf  s  carnal  commandment"    It  could  not  penetrate 
vithib  virtue,  and  efficiency,  and  powera,  to  ''an  endless 
fife'  It  could  not  bring  its  services  and  fonctioos  to^bear 
aiaan's  deepest  relation  to  Qod,  and  his  position  as  a 
oiJMt  ef  his  eternal  mond  government    There  was  a 
Smt  aphere  of  influence,  interest,  and  relation^  from 
vhidi  it  was  neoessaiily  ezchided.    On  man*s  prospect 
ladpQsitkm  in  that  sphere  it  had  no  bearing  whatso- 
ew.  IMmly  it  might  shadow  fbrth  great  truths  belong- 
ing to  that  sphere,  but  it  could  not  rise  to  its  elevation; 
it  could  exert  no  influence  on  its  interests.    It  could 
bep  the  Iscselitish  kingdom  from  falling  to  pieces ;  it 
eoold  soeompliah  the  service  and  fhliil  the  conditions  on 
vhidi  the  continued  rcsidenoe  of  the  divine  Shechinah 
among  Isrsel  depended;  and  it  aught  restore  to  the 
l^aed  and  unclean  worahtpper  the  privilege  of  return- 
iog  into  Israd'a  csmp,  and  re-engaging  with  acceptance 
in  laraePs  ceremonisl  wcrahip.    But  it  could  not  satisfy 
the  demands  6f  the  moral  law ;  it  could  |iot  obliterate  the 
guilt  of  sin  as  the  tianvgreasion  of  that  law;  it  could  not 
gloriiy  Qod  as  a  moral  ruler,  nor  pacify  the  oonsdence 
of  man  ss  a  motal  agents  concerning  the  forgiveness  of 
BDs;  it  could  not  re-admit  apostate  man  to  the  fSunily  of 
heaven.    It  ooukL  admit  him  no  further  than  into  a 
"asoctnary  made  with  hands,  which  was  but  the  figure 
of  the  trae"  (Heb.  ix.  84).    But  Christ's  is  a  perfect 
prieakhood.    It  appertains  to  no  limited  sphere,  and  no 
tempomij  interests,  and  no  arbitrary  and  local  lung* 
dooL  It  appertains  to  the  universal  goTemment  of  Qod. 


It  deals  with  snr.  It  magnifies  the  moral  and  eternal 
law.  It  pacifies  and  purifies  the  conscience  of  man, 
not  as  an  Israelite,  bat  as  man— as  a  moral  agents  or 
subject  of  the  one  all-embracing  government  ranging  over 
heaven  and  earth,  and  that  grasps  every  moral  being  by 
"the  law  of"  no  "  carnal  commandment,"  but  in  "  the 
power  of  an  endless  life."  It  hath  left  no  demand  of 
universal  and  eternal  justice  unsatisfied ;  it  hath 
neglected—or  passed  over  unnoticed,  unshielded,  or 
eclipsed,  or  injured— no  requirement  of  Qod*s  eternal 
kingdom  that  ndeth  over  alJ.  It  hath  left  no  attribute 
of  Qod's  nature  unglorified,  and  no  elements  of  man's 
nature  unrectified ;  no  element  of  man's  ruin  unretrieved. 
It  hath  knit  with  eternal  firmness  the  broken  bond,  by 
the  disruption  whereof  man  was  set  adrift  from  heaven, 
an  alien  and  an  outcast  from  Qod.  It  hath  poured  the 
splendours  of  "glory  in  the  highest"  around  Qod's 
character,  and  established,  by  the  power  of  things  im- 
mutable, the  purity  of  man's  character,  the  peace  of  his 
conscience  and  his  hearty  and  the  blessedness  and  joy  of 
his  destiny.  Its  virtues  prevail  to  reach  unto  the 
highest  heavens,  and  to  save  from  gomg  down  unto  the 
pit  even  those  that  are  worthy  of  the  lowest  belL  It 
sweeps  sin  away  "as  far  as  the  east  ia  distant  from  the 
west;"  and  "  as  far  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  fur  doth  it  remove  our  iniquities  away  from  us." 
Its  sweet  savour  fills  the  soula  of  believing  men  on  earth 
with  tranquillity,  and  the  soi^l  of  Qod  in  heaven  with 
rest  To  Jehovah  it  is  "  a  savour  of  rest; "  and  to  those 
that  believe  it  gives  adnyssion  into  the  rest  of  Qod.  It 
is  perfect  It  ia  absolutely  final  and  conclusive.  It 
seals  up  into  a  fearful  looking-for  of  vengeance  and 
fiery  indignation  those  who  reject  its  love  and  ministra- 
tions, shutting  with  the  key  of  I>avid  the  hell  of  the  un- 
believing, and  no  man  can  open ;  and  it  seals  and  perfects 
into  a  hope  most  sure  and  stead£ast  those  that  humbly 
trurt  to  its  mediation,  opening  heaven  for  them  by  a  new 
and  living  way,  and  giving  them  boldness  to  enter  in. 

All  this  is  tiue.  And  all  this  is  most  obviously  true 
by  the  fact  that  its  ministrations  are  conducted,  as  in 
their  rightfiil  native  home  and  sanctuary,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  in  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens.  The 
central  throne  of  Qod  is  tho  scene  of  this  priesthood,  a 
terrible  place  of  testing  and  of  peril  to  a  priesthood  that 
were  not  perfect ;  for  there,  on  that  stainless  seat  of 
holiness  and  tenderest  m^al  sensibility,  any  thrill 
of  imperfection,  unprofitableness,  deficiency,  or  fault 
arising  anywhere  in  all  the  universe,  would  vibrate  and 
tell  with  the  power  of  many  thunders,  and  manifest 
itself  with  worse  than  the  lightnings  and  the  darkness 
of  Sinaii  the  mountain  that  might  be  touched.  But 
no  ;  there  is  the  rainbow  of  the  covenant,  round  about 
the  throne.  There  no  jarring  sound  of  disharmony  or 
derangement  beats  to  tell  of  something  still  unsettied 
or  left  unhealed.  The  storm  of  Divine  wrath  is  past, 
and  nodonds  return  after  the  rain.  "  For  this  ia  as  the 
waters  of  Noah  imto  me :  for  as  I  have  sworn  that  the 
waters  of  Noah  should  no  moiego  over  the  earth;  so 
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hftve  I  sworn  that  I  wonld  not  be  wroth  with  thee,  nor 
rebuke  thee.  For  the  monntabB  ihell  deputy  and  the 
hills  be  removed;  but  ray  kindness  shall  not  depart  from 
thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peaee  be  removed, 
saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee/'  Foe  this  man, 
continuing  ever,  hath  an  nnchangeable  priesthood;  aUe 
to  save  to  the  ntterroost  all  that  come  nnto  God  by  him, 
seeing  be  ever  liveth  to  made  intercession— «idi  an 
high  priest  indeed  becomes  ns,  holy,  and  harmkn,  and 
nndefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  now  made  higher 
than  the  heavens.  ^  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect, 
making  men  high  priests  that  had  infirmity:;  bnt  the 
word  of  the  oath  mak^th  the  Son,  who  is  perfected  for 
evermore"  (Heb.  viL  28). 

lY.—Our  thought  runs  on,  without  a  break,  into  our 
fourth  channel  of  remark—namely,  that  the  heavenly 
locality  of  Christ's  priesthood  illustrates  Ma  permantnee. 

Its  permanence,  indeed,  necessarily  results  from  its 
perfection.  When  that  which  .is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  is  done  away ;  but  the  perfect, 
which  replaces  the  partial,  is  not  itself  done  away--it 
abideth.  The  priesthood  of  Levi  was  imperfect;  for 
the  priests  were  men  that  had  infirmity,  ^nd  ''they 
were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death.  This 
roan,  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchange- 
able"—an  intransferable— '^  priesthood,"  and  "  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession."  In  the  virtue  of  his  one 
perfect  and  perfecting  sacrifice,  he /or  €f>er  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  The  priesthood  of  Levi,  even  if 
Aaron  could  have  lived  through  all  its  dispensaUon, 
was,  for  other  reasons,  so  imperfect,  that  it  could  not 
bnt  pass  away.  It  had  no  moral  virtue  or  value  in  its 
ministrations  to  establish  an  everhuting  covenant,  and 
it  oould  not  operate  upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart 
of  Israel,  to  keep  Israel  true  to  their  King.  For,  in 
itself,  it  never  reached  the  realm  of  consdenoe ;  it 
could  not  make  them  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience  ;  and  it  oould  not  renew, 
and  regulate,  and  control  their  willa  It  could  only 
''  sanctify,  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh."  Hence,  it  was 
not  faultless,  and  its  covenant  could  not  be  etemaL 
They  brake  it,  and  the  Lord  <'  regarded  them  not"  He 
introduced  a  new  covenant ;  but  ftom  the  moment  that 
he  uttered  the  words, ''  a  new  eovenanty**  he  made  the 
first  old.  "  Now  that  which  decayeth  and  wazeth  old 
is  ready  to  vanish  away,"  and  the  covenant  and  the 
priesthood  vanished  simultaneously;  for  they  are  so 
bound  together  that  the  fell  of  the  one  entails  the  fall 
of  the  other.  If  there  be  a  change  of  the  priesthood, 
there  must  be,  **  of  necessity,  a  change  also  of  the  law  " 
(Heb.  vii.  12),  or  constitution,  or  covenant,  under  which 
its  provisions  were  arranged  and  its  ministrations 
were  conducted.  Bnt  it  vanished  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  regretted.  Its  believing  worshippers  Iiad  all  along 
fled  to  it,  professedly  as  an  interim  arrangement 
They  got  them  to  the  mountains  of  its  sacrifices  and  its 
spices  of  incense,  only  till  the  day  should  dawn  and  the 


shadows  flee  away.  For  the  Iaw  bad  bof  a  thmdow  of 
the  good  things  to  come ;"  and  when  tlM  day  dawned 
the  shadows  fled  unmonz&ed,  lor  the  substance  was  of 
Christ 

The  covenant  which  his  blood  sealed,  and  in  which 
his  priesthood  ministers^  is  a  "faultless"  one,  " estab- 
lished on  better  promisea;"  cancelling  the  guili  and  the 
remembnnce  of  sin,  providing  the  reganeratisn,  the 
obedience,  and  the  final  peiseveisnce  of  its  clients.  It 
is  an  everiaating  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure.  The  redemption  he  obtained  ere  he  entered  into 
the  heavenly  sanetaary,  was  an  "  etenial"  redemptioB, 
fulfilling  on  the  cross  all  oonditiona  of  the  Law,  and 
rendering  any  further  claims  on  its  part  impossible ; 
trampling  deatii  into  tiie  dust  ot  death,  and  making 
death's  reappearance  or  reeurrenoe  as  impoeatble  for 
ever.  From  the  highest  heights  unto  the  lowest  depths 
it  swept,  with  victorious  power,  through  all  reahns 
where  evil  could  dwell  or  opposition  rise.  The  triumph- 
ing reach  of  it  is  "  high  as  heaven :  What  canst  thou 
do,"  O  sin  and  unbelief  I  Its  penetrating  force  is 
«  deeper  than  hell :"  How  can  ye  '*  prevail  against  it," 
0  ye  "gates  of  hell  ?"  ''  The  measun  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth :"  "Look  unto  me,  all  ye  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  be  ya  saved."  It  is  "  broader  than  the  sea :" 
be  it  your  confidence,  all  ye  "  that  are  afer  off  upon  the 
sea."  It  cannot  be  excelled,  it  cannot  be  supplanted, 
it  cannot  be  replaced ;  and,  in  token  thereof,  it  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Mijestj  in  tiie 
heavens.  It  is  final,  condnsive,  etemaL  Priestiiood 
now  can  receive  no  higher  promotion  ;  it  cannot  say 
more  be  bnvetted';  it  can  rise  to  no  kftier  rank.  2Co 
step  in  the  peerage  of  the  kingdom  now  awaits  it ;  no 
brighter  coronet  can  sit  upon  the  head  of  the  priest  vfoa 
his  throne  ;  and  no  more  angiist  title  incelestial  hersUiy 
remains  to  digniiy  the  nunc  that  is  above  every  namfr 
Continuing  ever,  his  is  an  unchangeable  and  everlasting 
priesthood ;  and  the  song  of  angels  and  of  men  which 
cdebrates  the  woiahip  of  the  Lamb  of  Ged  rejoices  in 
the  enraptured  reoognitiMi  of  its  eternity.  ^  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive' power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  a3id- honour^  and  glory,  and 
blessing."  And  the  high  refrain  soondi  forth  again,— 
"  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  esrtii^ 
and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  tbemt 
heard  I  saying^  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  snd 
power,  be  nnto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever."  I^.  ever  /  It  is  perfect, 
permanent,  etemaL 

v.— That  heaven  is  the  home,  and  heaven's  high 
throne  the  adequate  and  native  seat  of  this  priesthood, 
illustmtes  not  only  its  reality  and  effisotiveness,  its  per* 
fection  and  its  permanence,  but  also  its  exceeding 
ffUry,  There  la  glory  in  all  real  priesthood.  I  am  not 
very  sure  but  an  investigation  of  Scripture  might  prove 
that  the  pipfound  ider  which  revelation  conveys  by  the 
mysterious  vrord  ytory,  is  chiefly,  if  not  miifenuly,'8or 
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gested  in  connection  with  priesthood,  and  as  flowing 
from  it  and  secured  by  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  the 
Priest  came  to  earth,  the  heavens  rang  with  the  angelic 
fflthem,  *'  Olcry  to  God  in  the  highest.*^  And,  doubt* 
less,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  where  sin  bath  been,  glory 
(uuiot  come,  save  by  priesthood  ;  for'  the  antagonist  of 
gbiy  is  shame,  even  as  death  is  the  opposite  of  life, 
lod  priesthood's  fiindaon  is  to  tnin  sin,  the  occasion  of 
diaine^  into  the  coonter-oocasioB  of  exceeding  glory. 
How  grea^  then,  .is  that  glory !  How  great  the  glory 
of  priesthood  finally  and  perfectly  triumphant,  so  as 
eren  to  be  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Msjesty  in  the  heavens !  Even  Aaion's' priesthood  was 
^oiioQs.  Its  garments  were  formed,  by  divine  com- 
maod,  ''&r  beanty  and  for  glory."  But  if  tliat  which 
TU  done  away  with  was  glorious,  much  more  that  which 
nmain^h  is  ^orioos ! 

But  the  glory  of  this  priesthood  is  beyond  searching 

(ml    We  must  have  felt  ahready  that  we  have  been 

bordering  on  the  limit  where  our  powers  of  speech  and 

meditation  are  baffled  and  arrestedl    Let  it  suffice  to 

saj,  that  the  principle  concerning  the  glory  of  the 

priesthood,  as  seated  on  the  throne  of  God,  is  this,  that 

it  is  intmsted  of  God,  m.  the  bands  of  his  own  Son,  with 

sll  power  and  dominion,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  for  the 

MtersDce  and  completion  of  its  ministrations  of  love 

aodof  saving  power  arooag  the  sons  of  men.    To  our 

Stat  H^  Priest  in  the  heavens  every  knee  doth  bow, 

ttd  every  tengue  confess.    Every  region  of  the  universe 

■nbjeet  to  him  in  his  priesthood.  Honour  and  majesty 

ut  bcbe  him ;  strengib  and  beauty  are  in  his  holy 

place  lithia  the  veil>  where  Jesus  hath  entered,  as  tbe 

^BfiiflDsr  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 

^  Tlte  lord  said  onto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 

sotil  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"'  and  until 

*"  tbott  whom  I  have  given  thee  be  with  thee,  that  they 

3^7  behold  thy  glory,  which  I  have  given  thee,  for  I  loved 

toee  before  tiie  foundation  of  the  world.'*    "  The  Lord 

bath  svom,  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for 

«ver,  alter  the  order  of  Mdchizedek"  (Psalm  cz.  4). 

* 

Suffer  two  cloatng  appeals. 

L  To  the  mibelteving.— Ton  cannot  but  leel,  I  trust, 
that  these  raeditatlonB  bear  down,  with  aomimnlated, 
md,  I  should  hope,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  with 
resistless  fotce,  on  the  loHy,  and  infatuation,  and  offen* 
iiveoess  of  your  neglect  and  unbelief.  What  think  ye 
of  Christ  in  bis  priesthood  ?  Or  rather,  What  think  ye 
cf  tbe  unbelief  that  despises  him  in  the  functions  of  an 
office,  m  the  execution  of  which  the  Most  High  God  has 
tboQght  him  worthy  to  sit  "  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  tbe  Majesty  in  the  heavens*'  ?  If  a  duU 
despondency,  beneath  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  has 
P^raljied  yon  into  the  unbeliering  neglect  of  your  sal- 
^tkm,  I  call  upon  you  to  contemplate  the  real  effi- 
CMKy,  the  permanent  and  perfect  power,  and  the 


illimitable  glory  of  Jesus,  in  the  very  office  on  which 
salvation  from  sin  so  entirely  hinges.  And  if  consciouA- 
ness  of  defilement,  and  unworthiness,  and  shame,  cause 
you  to  shrink  away  from^  the  High  Priest,  by  how  much 
the  more  he  is  glorious  in  his  office — as  if,  with  Peter,, 
you  would  say,  "  Depart  from  me,  0  Lord,  for  I  am  a. 
sinful  man"*-I  beseech  you  to  consider  that  his  office 
can  have  uq  play  nor  power,  no  firuit  nor  glory,  no  vin- 
dication  and  no  meaning,  .save  as  it  deaU  with  sin^to 
put  away  its  shame  and  its  defilement,  to  rob  it  of  ita 
victory  over  you,  apd  to  quench  all  its  fruits  and  power 
for  ever.  Therdbre,  put  your  case,  with  faith  and  con- 
fidence, into  his  hands,  however  evil  it  may  be ;  and  hia 
own  right  to  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heaveps 
is  perilled,  if,  from  deficiency,  either  in  power  or  com* 
passion,  he  fail  to  deal  with  it  successfully. 

2.  To  you  who  believe  on  his  na^a*-How  steadfast 
should  your  faith  be !  ''Seeing  that  we  have  a  great 
High  Priest,  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens — Jesus,  the 
Son  of  God— let  us  hold  fast  our  profession."  How 
believing  and  expectant  your  supplications !  *'  Let  us, 
therefore,  come  boldly  to  the  throne."  How  spiritual 
your  worship  and  how  heavenly,  freed  from  all  carnal 
ceremonies  and  all  beggarly  elements  of  this  world, 
seeing  that  your  sanctuary  is  not,  as  of  old,  a  "  worldly" 
one,  but  heavenly,  within  the  veil,  and  in  tbe  very 
presence  of  God !  And  how  safe  is  your  position,  and 
how  sure  your  prospects !  Contemplate  habitually  the 
great  responsible  i^nt  and  minister  of  your  salvation^ 
as  a  priest  at  the  right  band  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens;.  Behold  him  bringing  all  the 
influence  and  power  with  which  he  is  there  endowed 
to  bear  on  your  full  deliverance  from  sin,  and  full  attain'^ 
ment  of  holiness  and  blessing.  There  is  no  backslidii^ 
into  which  you  have  fallen,  from  which  his  intercession 
cannot  recall,  and  relieve,  and  restore  you ;  no  sin  for 
which  he  cannot  procure  your  forgiveness ;  no  coirup* 
tion  which  he  cannot  obtain  for  you  supplies  of  grace  to 
subdue.  There  is  no  blessing  which  he  cannot  confer, 
and  no  enemy  which  he  cannot  destroy ;  nor  is  there  any 
possible  conjuncture  in  the  affairs  of  your  salvation  which 
ho  does  not  foresee  and  provide  fbr— indeed,  arrange 
rather,  and  manage,  by  his  own  love  and  power.  He 
sitteth  in  the  central  throne  of  majesty  and  m^ht  ;,and 
in  all  the  universe  there  is  no  power  of  evil  which,  from 
that  central  seat  of  influence  and  glory,  he  cannot  charm 
or  crush  into  helplessness,  and  no  power  of  good  which 
he  cannot  awaken  and  evoke  into  your  loving  interest^ 
and  the  pmmotion  of  your  welfare  and  salvation.  Are 
ye  not  complete  in  him  who  is^the  Head  of  all  principality 
and  power ;  having  redemption  in  his  blood,  by  whom 
were  all  things  made,  whether  they  be  visible  or  invisible, 
thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities  and  powers ;  and 
who  now,  as  the  High  Priest  df  Zion,  hath  in  all  things 
the  pre-eminenc^  sitting  ''  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
I  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens"  1 
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WHAT  I  HAVE  LEABNED   AMOHG   THE  TOKBS. 

TRANSLATION  (ABRIDQED)  TBOX  '*  QUELLWASSBB,"  BTC. 


HAVE  spent  many  hours  of  my  life  in 
churcbyards.  Yes ;  I  may  say  there  is 
not  one  hour  of  day  or  night  in  which,  at 
one  time  or  other,  I  have  not  been  there. 
Would  you  know  what  has  led  me  to  act  thusi  I  shall 
willingly  tell  you.  Perhaps  some  reader  may  follow  i^y 
example,  and  assuredly  he  will  never  repent  it 

I  have  not  lingered  so  much  among  the  dead  from 
any  disgust  with  the  living,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
many  men.  No :  on  the  contraxy,  the  living  are  to  me 
more  precious  ;  even  as  a  green,  flourishing  tree,  with 
all  its  buds  and  foliage,  compared  with  a  bare  plank. 
Yes  ;  I  go  on  this  very  account  to  the  place  of  graves, 
that  I  may  learn  there  to  feel  more  love  and  patience 
for  living  men.  If  you  took  a  journey  on  the  highway 
with  another  traveller,  whose  weary,  blistered  feet  could 
hardly  bear  him  along,  and  yet  you  hung  your  heavy 
knapsack  over  his  shoulders— when  at  lengljh  under  a 
cool  linden  tree  you  stopped  to  rest,  and  the  poor 
fellow  took  off  his  shoes  and  fell  asleep,  while  you,  not 
being  weary,  sat  at  his  side— were  you  to  look  at  him 
lying  exhausted  there,  and  think  that  he  was  carrying 
a  good  flask  of  wine  for  you,  and  you  had  never  given 
him  a  drop  of  it,  and  remember,  perhaps,  that  by  your 
conversation  on  the  way  you  had  made  his  sad  heart  yet 
more  heavy,  by  shaking  his  hope  of  another  and  better 
world, — would  yon  not,  I  ask,  there  under  the  linden 
tree,  heartily  regret  all  this,  unless  you  have  a  spider  in 
place  of  a  heart  within  your  bosom?  But  suppose, 
further,  what  if  the  poor  man  were  to  be  struck  by 
death  in  his  sleep,  and  awoke  no  more  ?  How  would 
your  soul  feel  in  that  case  ?  Would  yon  act  towards  the 
next  poor  traveller  you  met  as  you  had  done  towards 
him  ?  In  the  churchyard  many  such  weary  wanderers 
are  sleeping,  whose  iife-joumey  was  made  toilsome  and 
sad  by  the  companions  they  met  with  on  tfle  road,  tf 
you  took  this  thought  to  heart  beside  their  graves, 
could. you  return  back  to  living  pilgrims,  and  dwell 
among  them  with  cold  indifference,  and  keep  fast  closed 
that  flask  of  love  and  consolation  whioh  Christ  has  filled 
for  you  and  your  fellow-men  until  the  wine  lias  become 
sour? 

Such  thoughts  have  come  to  me  in  the  churchyard  ; 
and  when  I  went  home  afterwards,  I  hax,e  rejoiced  to 
feel  that  there  were  still  living  ones  among  whom  I 
might  live  rich  in  love.  I  have  opened  my  love-flask 
then,  and  handed  it  freely  around. 

I  shall  give  you  another  reason  why  I  linger  so 
willingly  among  the  tombs.  When  I  have  read  the 
inscription  on  a  stone  as  old  as  the  year  1600,  then  I 
have  thought :  Here,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  this 
man  has  rested,  who  was  but  fifty  years  old  when  he 


died.    If  from  those  fifty  years  I  abstract  the  time  he 
must  have  spent  in  eating,  sleeping,  and  recreation, 
and  that  of  childhood  besides,  only  twenty-five  years  at 
the  utmost  will  remain.    That  was  his  real  working 
life-day.    How  short  his  day  in  oomparison  with  his 
night !    Truly  the  life  of  man  is  but  a  brief  winter  day ! 
Yet,  after  this  reckoning,  I  lament  not  over  the  brevity 
of  human  life,  as  so  many  do.    No  ;  but  I  call  to  mind 
the  words  of  our  lH>rd — '*  I  must  work  while  it  is  day ; 
the  night  oometh,  wherein  no  man  can  wori^.**    In  the 
churchyard  I  understand  His  true  meaning.    For  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  yean  this  man  has  ceased  finom 
work  here  on  earth.    If  he  trifled  and  wasted  away  his 
short  life-day  in  follies,  how  must  he  have  repented  at 
last !    If  a  man,  on  a  day  in  December,  when  it  is  only 
light  by  nine  o*dock  and  dark  at  three,  had  to  provide 
for  the  future  of  his  wife  and  children ;  if  he  had  to 
write  the  review  of  a  book,  which  must  first  be  read- 
suppose  that  he  could  not  afford  to  bom  candles,  and 
must  make  full  use  of  the  short  dayiigbt,  were  he  to 
let  the  hours  slip  away  in  dressing,  eating,  gossiping, 
and  so  on,— what  kind  of  feelings  would  he  experience 
when  the  long  winter  night  set  in,  and  writing  and 
reading  could  not  be  accomplished  ?   Would  sleep  come 
easily  then?    Would  his  dreams  be  pleasant?    And 
will  it  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  Mfe*s  brief  day  and 
death's  long  night  ?    I  have  gone  home  from  the  place 
of  graves  full  of  such  thoughts,  and  then  set  to  my  oira 
work  like  a  servant  who  has  been  loosed  fiom  sleep  by 
a  thunderstorm. .... 

Let  me  tell  you  a  third  motive  whidi  leads  me  to  the 
churchyard.  There  are  penons  who  would  not  for  a 
kingdom  remain  there  by  night  alone.  Why  not? 
9bey  axte  afraid ;  thcty  believe  it  a  haunted  place ;  they 
shiver,  then  grow  hot ;  they  feel  as  if  really  in  a  fever. 

''  The  weather-cock  on  the  church-tower  groans  so 
fearfully-^ what  is  moving  it  so  coBstantly  round? 
Then  the  weights  of  the  steeple-dock  fidl,  and  it  strikes 
the  hour.  Ko  !  surdy  a  spirit  is  striking  the  dock,  for 
the  sound  is  quite  different  from  what  it  has  by  day ! 
Yonder,  round  the  comer,  iomething  white  has  passed 
by,  an(^is  lurking.  There,  among  the  weeping  willows, 
I  hear  a  low  whisper,  as  if  two  men  were  talking  low 
together.  Yes !  yes !  yonder  I  see  a  white  figure .'  It 
is  midnight,  and  the  dead  ve  abroad  !'* 

Yes,  my  friend ;  yon  are  certainly  ill— you  need  a 
physician.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  need  ?  It  is  faith 
in  the  living  Gk>d.  If  you  are  so  adfraid  of  death  and  the 
grave,  then  the  com-fidd,  newly  sown,  should  also  seem 
a  gloopiy  place,  for  all  tiie  corn-seeds  are  decaying  there. 
Ah,  you  s&y,  that  is  very  differrat :  there  lie  seeds  of 
com,  and  here  lie  men.    Trae ;  yet  let  me  ask  you 
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simply,  Do  yon  believe  thftk  these  bodies  are  also  as 
seeds  for  a  life  to  come  ? 

Tes,  yes ;  you  believe  this.  And  why  then  be  afraid 
«fthem  in  their  decay? 

I  ask  again,  Do  you  believe  that  God  is  watchful  of 
the  oom-fields,  and  that  it  is  through  His  blessing  that 
the  se^ds  shall  spring  up  again  ? 

Yes,  that  you  believe. 

Is  He  not,  then,  yet  nearer  to  those  whose  bodies  were 
Bot  merely  His  masterpiece  of  creation,  but  which  were, 
and  shall  again  be,  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Qhost  ? 
Does  a  mother  leave  her  sleeping  infants  alone  and 
iDwatcbed  ?  Does  not  the  farmer  often  go  out  by  night 
to  see  that  the  cattle  have  not  got  into  his  fields  1  And 
ihall  God  leave  his  servants*  dust  uncared  for  ?  Look 
st  that  moon  in  the  sky.  Is  not  her  soft  light  falling 
equally  on  the  roses  and  lake  of  the  castle  garden  and 
en  these  silent  graves  7  Tou  fear,  because  you  forget 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  watching  over  His  sleeping 
chil^n. 

The  cross  above  some  of  the  graves  has  startled  you 
tt  night  I  shall  teU  you  what  thoughts  it  has  given 
to  myself.  When  I  walk  in  a  flower  garden,  I  see 
BiiDj  Qpright  sticks  in  the  ground.  Why  are  they 
placed  there  7  Por  two  reasons :  to  show  where  seeds 
hsTe  been  sown  ;  and  to  give  the  tender  plant,  when  it 
stuings  up,  something  to  ding  to,  and  to  raise  itself  by 
tuvaids  the  sui).    Thus  the  cross  upon  a  grave  seems 

teteUme :  Here  lies  a  precious  seed,  made  fruitful  by 

i&'ist  precious  blood,  which  shall  one  day  spring  up,  and 

UK  ^i  by  the  Cross  to  everlasting  bliss.    When  I 

tbcs  omider  the  sacred  emblem  on  the  tomb,  soft  airs 

^«  hearen  seem  to  breathe  around  my  soul ;  and 
vl»e  yoa  see  a  spectre,  I  seem  to  behold  Christ  him- 
^  standing  with  the  dead  at  His  feet,  and  to  hear 
Him  gay—-''  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last. 
I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead  ;  and  behold,  I  am 
siire  for  evermore — Amen  ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell 
sod  death." 

Thus  you  may  understand  why  I  often  go  by  moon- 
light to  the  churchyard.  There  I  can  put  my  faith  to 
tbe  proof,  and  judge  if  it  is  stronger  than  my  nerves, 
vhich  are  sensitive  as  cobwebs  in  the  breeze 

I  shall  tell  you  another  motive  which  often  leads  me 
thither  on  beautiful  sunny  days.  There  I  can  judge  of 
the  hearts  and  characters  of  men  as  well  as  in  the 
^illsge  or  the  cil^.     Let  us  give  you  some  examples. 

In  a  city  cemetery  I  came  upon  a  sandstone  menu- 
eieat,  about  as  large  as  a  room  door,  and  with  as  little 
oraament  The  stone  itself  must  have  cost  a  good  deal 
^rc  was  written  upon  it— 

**F«lfea.    679  H.  Street     1848.*' 

In  this  family,  I  smd  to  myself,  there  must  be  about 
as  much  of  soul  luid  feeling  as  in  the  sandstone.  I  shall 
utqcire.  I  sought  in  the  town  for  679  H.  Street  The 
^ose  looked  as  if  lately  repaired,  and  above  the  door 
«tt  inscribed,   <<  Renewed  in<  1848;"   on   the   bcU, 
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''Felsen.*'  <<Who  is  Herr  Felsen?''  I  asked  of  a 
passer-by.  "  A  banker."  "  Does  be  exchange  money  ?" 
'^  Certainly."  I  rung ;  the  door  opened.  I  entered  the 
counting-room.  Herr  Felsen  sat  at  the  table.  I  laid 
some  new  Eastern  bank-notes  before  him,  and  asked  for 
silver.  "  Extraordinary ! "  he  observed ;  "  even  on 
bank-notes  now-a-days  men  must  have  so  many  elegant 
ornaments,  and  thus  the  plate  costs  double!  Fine 
talents  are  not  much  worth  in  the  world ;  figures 
(£,  8,  d.)  are  the  main  point  Do  you  understand  me, 
sir  ?"  "  Certainly,"  I  replied,  and  departed,  convinced 
that  for  him  the  whole  world  was  but  a  counting-room, 
and  the  human  heart  a  purse  of  gold. 

Once,  under  a  birch  tree,  I  found  a  remarkable  monu- 
ment It  was  a  single,  large,  unhewn  stone,  overgrown 
with  moss,  and  a  good  deal  sunk  into  the  ground.  On 
the  upper  part  a  black  iron  cross  was  embedded  in  the 
stone ;  and  below  it,  on  a  white  tablet,  the  simple 
inscription—*'  Here  rests  Michael  Brenner,  bom  12th 
April  1770,  died  1st  Nov.  1852;"  then  the  words  — 
"  Now  we  see  through  a  gkss  darkly,  but  then  face  to 
face— 1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God— Col.  iiu  3." 

Here  lies  a  man,  I  thought,  who  seems  to  have  spent 
a  long  life  in  searching  out  truth,  desiring  to  die  to  tbe 
world  and  live  for  heaven ;  and  here  he  has  recorded 
the* result  of  his  labours,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who 
should  follow  him.  Yes,  indeed  !  I  must  reflect  fur- 
ther upon  this  man  and  his  words.  What  is  then  true 
knoivledge  ?  To  '*  know  the  only  true  Qod,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent"  (John  xvii.  3).  He  who 
knows  both  of  these  has  all  true  knowledge.  And  how 
dp  we  know  Qod  ?  '*  As  in  a  glass  darkly."  What  is 
this  glass  ?  The  universe  which  he  has  made.  Nature, 
with  all  her  secrets,  is  spread  before  us  as  a  mirror,  in 
which  are  reflected  the  might  and  majesty  of  the 
Creator.  But  Nature  is  likewise  a  book  full  of  dark 
sayings :  hardly  can  we  spell  it  out  The  soul  of  man 
is  another  mirror  in  which  God  is  reflected.  But  that 
is  also  a  dark  book ; — hardly  can  we  make  out  a  few 
lines.    What  man  comprehends  himself  ? . . . . 

And  so  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  sacred  Scriptures  are  a  mirror  in  which  His  holy, 
mysterious  Being  is  reflected.  But  Scripture  is  a  book 
of  dark  sayings,  which  we  cannot  read  without  the  help 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  .  .  .  And  our  Father  desires 
that  we,  like  this  venerable  man,  should  at  length 
gladly  lay  aside  the  books  and  the  mirror,  and  leave  all 
shadows  behind,  to  behold  the  substance  "  face  to 
face." 

Let  me  consider  the  second  message  recorded  her&^ 
"  Your  life  U  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

I  must  then  die,  in  order  to  possess  my  true  life.  I 
must  resign  the  life  received  from  my  mortal  mother,  to 
receive  a  higher  life.  I  must  depart  from  this  world  to 
live  under  a  brighter  sun,  where  Christ  himself  lives. 
And  if  here  on  earth  I  cannot  yet  comprehend  that 
future  life,  I  must  still  believe  and  hope  for  it    In  thia 
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&ith  and  hope  the  old  man  lay  down  here  in  hie  grave. 
His  faith  was  firm  as  a  rock,  and  so  on  a  rock  he  has 
inscribed  his  testimony.  When,  centuries  hence,  all 
coffins  and  monuments  made  of  wood  shall  have  moul- 
dered away,  and  the  n^ost  highly- finished  ones  of  stone 
become  defooed  and  disfigured,  still  this  'piece  of  moss- 
covered  rock  shall  stand  as  tcnlay,  and  speak  to  the 
traveller  its  deeply-engraven  message.  Many,  like  my- 
self, will  linger  by  this  stone,  and  think  of  the  old  man's 
last  words,  and  become  richer  in  faith  and  hope 

The  birch  tree  above  my  head  sighed  in  the  breeze, 
and  reminded  me  that  the  cold  evening  hour  had  oome. 
I  went  away. .... 

In  a  chuioh  of  the  United  Brethren  I  found  what 
greatly  impressed  me.  On  the  wall  of  a  light  porch 
was  a  painting  of  the  dying  Saviour,  and  above  the 
cross  the  words,  "  Copiosa  redemptio ;"  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  a  large  marble  tablet,  with  the  inscription, ' 
"Here  rest,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
and  under  this  the  names  of  above  twenty  Brethren, 
with  space  left  to  contain  many  more.  In  this  simple 
porch  I  saw  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  brotherly  love,  in  beautiful  union.  I  have 
gazed  without  emotion  on  the  splendid  mausoleums  of 
kings  and  emperors,  but  in  this  simple  building  I  felt 
deeply  moved. 

Ah,  such  is  sometimes  the  vanity  of  man  that  it  has 
not  room  enough  to  expand  in  the  place  of  the  living, 
and  must  extend  itself  even  to  the  churchyard  !  Of 
that  I  have  seen  many  proofs.  I  have  found  marble 
tablets,  inside  and  outside  of  church  walls,  containing 
nothing  but  such  long  titles  of  the  dead  that  there  was 
no  room  lefb  for  more  sacred  words.  Surely  these  people 
musj;  have  thought  that  at  the  resurrection  the  titles 
would  be  required,  in  order  to  awaken  the  ''most  illus- 
trious" lords !  Ah  !  in  the  city  of  the  living  they  may 
be  necessary— we  must  have  distinctions  there ;  but  in 


the  kingdom  of  the  dead  they  are  heard  no  longer.  All 
these  should  be  laid  aside,  and  nothing  recorded  theie 
except  that  the  man  was  a  Chnstian,  and  expected  the 
resurrection.  The  highly-born  noble  must  have  as  long 
patience  in  the  grave  as  the  poor  day-labourer.  The 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  shall  at  once  awake  them 
both 

See,  I  am  standing  beside  a  lowly  grave,  where 
flowers  are  springing  among  the  grass.  On  the  mound 
is  erected  a  plain  cross  of  red  maible. ....  It  is  the 
grave  of  a  mother  :  her  son  placed  the  cross  there,  and 
planted  the  flowers.  In  tiie  earliest  hour  of  dawn, 
while  the  stars  are  still  shining,  I  have  seen  the  faithfiil 
son  ahready  at  the  grave ;  and  also  in  the  latest  evening 
twilight  One  night,  when  he  believed  himself  quite 
alone,  I  was  seated  on  the  wall,  behind  an  elder  bush. 
Then  I  heard  him  Wf—^  In  my  heart,  beloved  mother, 
I  have  raised  for  thee  a  fairer  monument  than  I  could 
do  here.  I  am  poor,  indeed  ;  but  in  my  heart,  dearest 
one !  thou  hast  the  best  room,  where  thou  ever  dwellesi 
No,  thou  art  not  dead  to  me— thou  livest  with  me  stall ; 
for  all  thou  hast  ever  said  still  lives  in  my  heart,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  thy  spirit  is  still  near  to  mine.  Here,  on 
this  sacred  altar,  on  thy  grave,  dearest  mother  !  I  vow 
once  more  to  obey  all  thy  counsels,  and-  to  live  a  holy 
life,  that  I  may  oome  to  thee  again.  I  have  a  ceaselew 
longing  alter  thee,  for  thou  hast  loved  me  aa  no  other 
can  love  me  on  earth ;  and  were  I  sure  that  God  loves 
me  as  thou  hast  dbne,  then  would  I  be  the  happiest 
man  alive." 

I  came  afterwards  to  know  this  son.  He  was  a  grave 
man,  who  stood  all  day  behind  a  counter,  and  spoke 
little.  He  did  not  fritter  away  love,  as  many  do :  it 
had  all  been  concentrated  upon  his  mother. .... 

Reader,  if  your  loved  mother  rests  in  the  grave,  jou 
may  be  able  to  understand  him. 

B.  L.  L. 


THE  POWBS  OF  LIFE. 

BT  TH6  AVTHOB  OF  THB  "  S0H55BfiSa-C0TTA  FAXILT." 


spring  ifl  coming  apace,  mother. 
Yet  the  old  leaves  will  not  fall; 
If  they  do  not  hasten,  the  young 
leaves 
Will  find  no  room  at  all. 

**  Shall  I  shake  the  beecH-tree  branches 
Like  the  winds  in  their  autumn  play, 
Till  the  dead  leaves  fall  in  showers 
Together,  ail  in  a  day  ? 

''Shall  I  climb  the  boughs  where  they  Hnger, 
And  pluck  them  one  by  one ; 


That  the  baby  leaves  may  stretch  themselves^ 
And  be  glad,  and  feel  the  snn  Y" 

<'  'Twere  a  weary  task  to  pluck  them 
Thus  singly,  my  child,  away ; 
Twould  need  a'  stronger  band  than  thine. 
To  ^weep  them  down  in  a  day. 

''  Maybe  since  thus  they  linger. 
They've  something  left  to  do ; 
Maybe  the  poor  old  withered  leaves 
Still  cradle  and  shelter  the  new." 
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"Bat)  moiher,  the  world  is  waitings 

And  the  birds  on  every  tree  : 
WiU  Qod  send  a  migbly  tempest 
To  set  the  young  leaves  free  ?" 

''Be  patient^  my  child,  be  patient, 

The  old  Earth  knows  her  way ; 
And  the  Lord  of  life  is  working; 
He  IS  working  every  day. 

"He  sent  His  winds  in  autumn, 

He  will  send  them  yet  again ; 
The  winds,  and  storms,  and  lightnings, 
With  the  sweeping  floods  of  rain. 

"They  are  safe  in  His  hands,  the  tempests, 
In  HiB,  but  not  in  ours ; 
No  hand  may  wield  the  lightnings 
But  the  hand  that  folds  the  flowers. 

"He  is  Lord  of  the  winds  and  thunders. 
Bat  has  stronger  powers  than  they ; 
And  the  Lord  of  Life  is  working; 
He  is  working  every  day. 

"Ust  year  the  tiny  leaf-bud 

Peeped  from  the  old  leafs  stalk 
ind  all  through  the  noisy  winter 
It  heard  the  wild  winds  talk. 

''It  heard  them  raging  and  boasting 
How  they  swept  the  dead  away, 


But  it  only  kept  growing,  gro\^ing ; — 
It  could  wait,  it  was  stronger  than  they. 

"  For  the  power  of  life  was  stirring 
That  shielding  sheath  within, 
Growing,  silently  growing,  ' 
Through  all  the  storm  and  din. 

''Till  now  one  fair  spring  momiDg, 
When  the  powers  of  light  awake, 
They  will  touch  it^  will  softly  kiss  it, 
And  its  last  slight  fetters  break 

"  The  old  leaf  will  &I1,  and  the  leaf-sheath, 
The  young  leaf  spread  glad  and  green. 
And  gaze  on  the  sun  in  his  beauty. 
Without  a  veil  between. 

"  For  the  Lord  of  life  is  working, 
And  His  strongest  force  is  life ; 
Ever  with  death  it  wageth 
Silent,  victorious  strife. 

"  And  Truth  is  stronger  than  Falsehood, 
And  needs  but  an  open  field ; 
And  Love  is  stronger  than  Hatred, 
And  Love  will  never  yi^^ld. 

"  For  God  is  love,  and  He  liveth, 
And  life  is  His  living  breath, 
And  one  breath  of  life  is  stronger 
Than  all  the  hosts  of  death." 


THE  BLIND  ETES  OPENED. 


[HEN  Blind  Bartimens,  sitting  by  the  high- 
way side,  heard  from  some  of  the  multitude 
that  Jesus  was  passing  by,  he  cried  out,  in 
his  darkness  and  helplessness,  "Jesns, 
tboa  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me  t"  Then  he 
vhose  very  mission  it  was  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  and 
to  giTe  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  immediately 
stood  itill,  and  commanded  him  to  be  brought.  We  are 
^  in  another  gospel  how  those  acted  who  obeyed  thb 
command.  **  They  call  the  blind  man,  saying  unto  him. 
Be  of  good  comfort ;  rise,  he  calleth  thee;"  and  then 
it  is  added,  <*  He  rose  and  came  to  Jesus."— Doubtless, 
^  be  passed  along  with  outstretched  hands  in  the 
•lirection  of  the  gracioas  voice  he  had  jast  heard,  those 
kmdly  helpers  who  had  sought  to  comfort  him  by  the 
^^nnaoce  of  the  Mastei's  welcome  were  on  the  watch 


to  aid  him  in  his  coming;  now  removing  stumbling- 
stones  out  of  the  way,  and  now  giving  him  a  guiding 
touch,  when  he  swerved  aside  from  the  right  direction. 
Doubtless,  too,  they  watched  with  lively  and  sympathiz- 
ing interest  the  meeting  of  the  two,  and  rejoiced  with 
great  joy  when  the  blind  eyes  were  opened,  and  Barti- 
meus  looked  up  with  adoring  love  and  gratitude  into 
the  gracious  face  of  the  wondrous  Son  of  David. 

It  is  even  so  now  with  those  whom  the  Lord  has 
called  to  be  fellow-workers  together  with  himself,  and 
whom  he  deigns  to  use  as  instruments  in  opening  the 
blind  eyes,  and  turning  from  darkness  unto  light. 
When  he  lays  his  command  upon  them  to  bring  some 
blind  but  seeking  soul  to  himself,  they  can  only  do  it  by 
repeating  to  the  anxious  one  His  own  precious  words — 
the  calls  and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  which  are  to 
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<' every  creature"  under  heaven.  And  when  still  in 
darkness  and  uncertainty,  the  blind  one  for  himself 
begins  to  feel  after  Jesus,  having  no  right  sight  of 
knowledge  of  him  as  yet,  but  only  that  in  him  alone  can 
bdp  be  found— what  blessed  work  it  is  for  those  whose 
own  eyes  have  been  already  opened  to  see  his  glory  and 
to  know  his  grace,  to  dear  all  difficulties  out  of  the 
way,  and  to  guide  the  stumbling  footsteps  of  the  soul 
towards  Him  with  whom  eacl)  must  have  to  do  for  him- 
self. For  when  the  Saviour  and  the  sinner  are  brought 
together,  there  is  cause  for  rejoicing  indeed ;  for  then 
the  blessed  work  is  done.  It  needs  but  the  touch  of  his 
own  hand,  and  the  blind  eyes  are  opened,  the  dead  soul 
quickened,  and  the  lame  man  leaps  like  a  hart.  Those 
who  would  fain  be  helpers  are,  after  all,  little  more  than 
on-lookers,  or  the  mouth-pieces  by  whom  his  messages 
are  sent,  the  hands  by  whose  gentle  drawings  the  blind 
ones  are  guided  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  light  and 
healing.  What  strength  and  support  this  gives  Christ's 
servants  in  their  work  1  Not  their  power,  nor  might, 
nnr  skill,  but  his  own,  through  and  by  them.  '^  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

''  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so 
send  I  you  into  the  world;'*  and  as  he  said  to  Paul, 
*'  The  Gentiles,  to  whom  I  send  you  to  open  the  blind 
eyes,  and  turn  them  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  amongst  all  them 
that  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me.*' 

Are  we  willing  to  yield  ourselves  to  him  to  be  his  iu- 
stniments?  We  may  be  sure  he  will  use  us;  not,  how- 
ever, to  work  according  to  our  own  will,  but  his.  The 
more  honest  our  heart's  desire  is,  "Lord,  what  wilt  tjiou 
have  nie  to  do,"  the  more  meet  we  become  for  theMaster's 
use.  A  pliable  instrument,  that  bends  and  yields  itself 
to  the  mind  and  hand  that  uses  it,  how  desirable  it  is ! 
The  glory  of  the  work  accomplished  belongs  to  the 
worker,  not  to  the  tool ;  and  in  the  conversion  of  souls, 
the  praise  and  glory  is  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  alone, 
and  deeply  are  his  unworthy  instruments  made  to  feel 
and  acknowledge  this. 

The  Lord  knows  where  there  are  blind  soiUs  sitting  in 
darkness,  and  crying  to  him,  though  it  may  be  but 
vaguely  and  ignorantly— 

"  Iiike  children  crying  in  the  night. 
Like  children  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  Ungaage  bat  a  cry  !  *' 

and  in  his  all- wise  providence  he  can  command  them  to 
be  brought  to  him.  He  brings  them  under  the  notice 
of  some  of  his  children,  and  then  they  cannot  but  seek 
to  bring  them  to  him. 

Such  an  one  was  T M , 

"  Be  sure  to  go  into  the  side  room  of  such  a  ward," 
said  the  Scripture  reader  one  day ;  "  for  I  think  the 
young  man  there  is  in  some  anxiety  of  mind."  I 
went  in,  but  the  occupant  of  the  solitary  bed  lay  in  a 
deep  sleep.    So  I  went  to  my  work  in  the  outer  ward, 


with  no  intention  of  returning  that  day  at  least ;  bat 
before  I  had  been  there  long,  the  sound  of  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing  from  the  little  room  told  that  the  sleeper  . 
had  been  rudely  awakened.    I  therefore  soon  went  in 
again  and  addressed  him.    He  lay  with  his  face  tamed 
toward  the  wall,  and  only  once  or  twice  during  my  visit 
glanced  round  with  a  piercing  look  at  me.    His  manner 
was  abrupt  and  short,  and  would  have  been  repelling, 
had  I  not  soon  found  out  that  he  was  remarkably  candid 
and  honest,  and  that  his  spirit  seemed  sore  and  dis- 
couraged.   He  had  been  a  long  time  anxious  about  his 
soul,  he  said,  and  had  earnestly  sought  salvation,  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  praying,  but  was  none  the  better  of 
it,  but  rather  the  longer  the'worse.    It  was  plain  from 
what  he  said  that  he  was  altogether  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  the  gospel  plan,  God's  only  way  of  jieace;  and 
opening  my  Bible,  with  prayer  for  the  Spirit's  guidance, 
I  sought  to  set  this  before  him.    I  told  him  what  God's 
thoughts  of  him  were ;  that  he  was  past  mending.  That 
what  he  needed  was  not  reformation  but  a  new  creation; 
and,  moreover,  that  he  was  already  under  condemnation 
for  the  sins  of  his  past  life ;  and  so  sought  to  shut  him 
up  to  Jesus,  whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and 
w^hose  Spirit  alone  can  quicken  and  renew.    I  set  Christ 
forth  as  God's  gift  to  a  world  of  sinners,  and  urged  him 
to  receive  Him  who  was  so  freely  offered.    I  said  he  had 
spoken  as  if  he  had  long  been  pleading  with  and  seeking 
to  persuade  an  unwilling  God  to  save  him,  but  that  the 
Bible  view  of  things  was  quite  different.    "  All  things" 
were  there  declared  to  be  "  ready,"  and  God,  in  Christ, 
beseeching  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  him.    He  seemed 
much  impressed,  and  acknowledged  that  the  Word  of 
God  must  give  the  true  view ;  at  the  same  time  con- 
fessing he  could  not  see  things  in  that  light.    I  spoiie 
then  of  our  natural  blinduess  and  ignorance,  and  need 
of  divine  teaching,  and  of  the  god  of  this  world  blinding 
our  minds  by  unbelief,  and  hiding  Jesus  from  onr  view. 
He  was  not  angry,  as  persons  sometimes  are  wiien  con- 
vinced of  their  own  lost  condition  and  inability  to  help 
themselves,  but  with  a  solemn  and  humble  air  he  turned 
to  me  and  said,  '*  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  my  blindness 
and  unbelief  ? "  I  pointed  him  to  Jesus  as  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  faith,  and  read  the  invitation  in  Proverbs, 
"  Turn  you  at  my  reproof ;  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit  upon  you  ;  I  wUl  make  known  my  words  unto 
you."    I  had  noticed  an  open  volume  lying  on  his  bed, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  been  reading.    I  don*t  re- 
member what  it  was,  but  at  the  time  it  struck  roe  as 
unsuitable  for  one  whose  days  were  numbered,  and  who 
had  as  yet  no  good  hope  for  eternity.    His  eye  now  fell 
on  it,  and  without  one  word  of  remark  he  closed  it  and 
flung  it  from  him.    The  gesture  was  to  me  significant. 
It  seemed  to  say,  "  One  thing  is  needful,  and  one  thing 
will  I  now  seek  a^ter.    Every  weight  will  I  lay  aside,  as 
blind  Bartimeus  cast  aside  his  garment  when  he  rose 
and  came  unto  Jesus."    The  man's  whole  soul  was 
moved.   He  would  scarcely  let  me  leave  him,  and,  hold- 
ing last  my  hand  in  his,  he  warmly  thanked  me  for 
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coming  in  to  see  him.  As  I  lingered  for  a  few  minntes 
in  the  oater  ward,  I  heard  sounds  as  of  one  in  deep 
dis^ess  proceeding  firom  bis  room ;  but  as  doleful  cries 
are  not  uncommon  in  hospital  wards,  no  remark  was 
nsde  on  tiiem.    But  from  that  hour,  during  the  few 

days  be  remained  there,  T ^s  distress  and  anxiety 

could  not  be  concealed,  and  attracted  the  attention  both 
of  nurses  and  patients.  A  few  days  after,  when  I  re- 
tained, the  chaplain  told  me  this,  and  also  that  T 

bad  left  the  hospital  and  gone  home.  It  was  to  a  distant 

part  (tf  the  town;  yet  I  could  not  but  go  after  him,  if 

haply  the  Lord  might  enable  me  to  speak  a  word  in 

season  to  his  weary  stricken  spirit   I  found  him  weaker 

in  body,  and  deeply  anxious  in  mind.    Kight  and  day, 

his  sister  said,  he  was  praying  and  asking  her  to  read 

the  Bible  to  him.    I  spoke  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord 

JesQs  Christy  and  said  if  he  only  knew  it,  he  could  not 

hot  tmst  lum  and  commit  the  keeping  of  his  soul  to  him; 

adding,  that  if  he  could  tmst  me,  almost  a  stranger 

to  him,  why  not  trust  One  whose  name  and  whose  words 

were  faithful  and  true  ?    "  Ah,  but/'  said  be,  "  I  know 

what  your  character  is,  and  I  can  see  you."    "  Well,"  I 

lei^ied,  "  you  know  what  the  character  of  Jesus  is,  and 

what  he  said  to  your  namesake  Thomas,  '  Blessed  are 

thej  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.'    Why, 

the  very  work  of  futh  is  to  Uy  hold  on  that  which  is 

VKeen—'  the  Saviour,  whom  not  having  seen  ye  love; 

in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye 

^joke  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.' "    "  Oh, 

F>!  ^t  he  would  open  my  blind  eyes,"  he  asked,  as  I 

tockkaveof  him. 

^Huwss  oft«n  bis  request  afterwards,  and,  no  doubt/ 
i^vM  even  then  being  answered,  although  at  first  be 
(fid  not  recognize  the  light,  showing  him,  as  it  did,  more 
^)m  own  darkness  and  ignorance.  His  views  of  divine 
thiz^  were  confused  and  distorted ;  for  as  yet,  like  the 
other  man  whose  eyes  were  opened,  he  only  saw  "  men  as 
trees  walking.**  He  was  more  inclined,  too,  for  a  time, 
to  dwell  upon  his  own  faith,  than  upon  fnith's  glorious 
object,  and  to  look  within  for  some  felt  change  than  to 
obej  the  command,  "  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all 
^  ends  of  the  earth."  In  reading  and  conversing  with 
him,  therefore,  I  rather  sought  to  turn  away  his  thoughts 
from  the  exerdses  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  dwell  upon 
the  finished  work,  the  person  and  offices,  of  the  Lord 
JesQs  Girist— the  Father's  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he 
is  wdl  pleased,  and  well  pleased  with  all  who  make 
him  their  refuge  and  their  hiding-place. 
But  still,  whilst  there  was  much  to  make  us  glad 

about  T ^  and  to  warrant  the  hope  that,  in  answer 

to  the  lifSe-giving  call  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  slowly 
ud  gropingly  coming  to  J^us,  we  could  not  be  satis- 
^  tin,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  blind  eyes  were  opened  to 
behold  <' Jesus  only"  as  all  his  salvation  and  all  his 
desire— till  be  could  say,  like  the  men  of  Samaria, 
**  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  we 
have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.'' 


About  this  time  I  heard  a  sermon  preached,  repre- 
senting anxious  souls  as  "  the  daughters  of  Moab  by 
the  fords  of  Amon— as  wandering  birds  cast  out  of  the 
nest"— poor,  anxious,  perishing  soubs  at  the  boundary- 
line  of  the  kingdom,  longing  to  pass  over,  feeling  there 
was  no  safety,  no  refuge,  no  hope  elsewhere,  and  yet 
powerless  to  cross  the  fords  till  the  Lord  speaks  the 

word.     Ah!  thought  I,  as  I  remembered  T , 

what  doubly  anxious  work  it  is,  when  the  poor  soul, 
trembling  by  the  fords  of  Amon,  and  looking  with 
anxious  eyes  acsoss  to  lumianuel's  land,  bears  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  Jordan  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  trembles 
lest  its  swelling  waters  should  cany  bim  away  before  he 
has  reached  the  hiding-place ! 

I  bad  to  ferry  over  a  wide  river  every  time  I  wei)t 
to,  or  came  from,  his  bouse;  and  as  I  stepped  into  the 
boat,  and  rested  quietly,  whilst  another  put  forth  his 
strength  to  carry  me  to  the  other  side,  I  used  to  think 
of  the  poor  half-witted  man's  three  steps  to  heaven  — 
out  of  self,  into  Christ,  into  gloiy ;  and  how,  when  the 
sinner  ventures  wholly  upon  Jesus,  commits  himself  un- 
reservedly to  him,  he  is  thus  at  once  translated  from 
the  kingdom  and  power  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom 
of  Qod*s  dear  Son. 

At  this  time  Thomas  suffered  much  in  body,  and 
was  often  tempted  to  impatience  and  discouragement, 
because  the  relief  from  pain  which  he  sought  was  with- 
held. The  truthfulness  of  his  character,  which  was  very 
marked,  led  him  always  to  give  expression  to  the  real 
thoughts  of  his  heart;  and  desirable  and  satisfactory  as 
this  was,  it  startled  one  sometimes  to  hear  almost  the 
very  words  of  Job  and  Jeremiah,  not  quoted,  but 
flowing  freshly  from  a  sorely-tried  human  spirit.  He 
grieved  me  much  one  day  by  a  sorrowful  outburst 
of  complaints  and  lamentations,  and  I  saw  how  the 
enemy  can  take  advantage  of  weakness  and  pain,  and 
tempt  to  hkrd  thoughts  of  Qod  and  his  dealings.  I 
read  about  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Qethsemane,  and 
part  of  the  third  chapter  of  Lamentations ;  and  when  he 
got  a  little  relief,  he  acknowledged  the  mistake  he  had 
been  making,  praying  for  deliverance  from  pain  instead 
of  strength  to  suffer  what  the  Lord  willed,  and  not 
giving  thanks  for  relief  when  granted.  After  this  his 
sufferings  were  not  so  great,  and  his  spirit  humble  and 
thankful  It  was  sweet  to  minister  the  consolations  of 
Christ  to  him ;  he  received  all  with  such  a  docile,  meek» 
childlike  spirit,  thanking  Gk>d  for  relief  from  pain,  so 
that  he  could  listen,  and  adding,  '^  I  hope  He'll  give  His 
blessing  with  your  words."  He  seemed  now  to  be  look- 
ing trustfully  and  expectingly  towards  the  Lord  Jesus, 
for  that  sight-giving  touch  on  the  eyes  of  his  soul  which 
none  but  he  could  give— for  that  spiritual  revelation  of 
bis  glory  to  Which  Job  refers  when  he  says,  *'  I  have 
heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine 
eye  seeth  Thee ;"  and  that  personal  assurance  for  which 
the  Psalmist  cries,  ''  Say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  sal- 
vation." 

At  length  I  found  him  one  day  lying  very  easy— free 
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from  pain,  and  calm  and  collected.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  me  vrhen  I  went  in,  with  the  greetings 
"  The  best  friend  ever  I  had — my  good  angel."  There 
was  a  very  solemn  air  about  him  that  day,  as  of  one  on 
the  very  borders  of  eternity.  His  peacefol  calmness 
was  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had  only  the  day 
before  heard  of  his  father^s  death ;  and  he  was  waiting 
to  hear  if  his  reason  had  returned  before  the  end,  his 
mind  having  been  long  alienated.  He  spoke  longingly 
of  his  soul,  but  seemed  to  feel, ''  It  is  the  Lord— let 
him  do  as  seemeth  to  him  good."  He  spoke  more  than 
ever  he  had  done  before,  deliberately,  quietly,  and  very 
solemnly.  He  seemed  anxious  to  let  me  clearly  under- 
stand what  the  state  of  his  mind  was.  ''  I  wish  to  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "  that  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  help  casting 
myself  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  for  salvation.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  him  at  all ;  I  am  sure  he  will  save  me  ;" 
and  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  expecting 
perfect  deliverance  from  his  own  evil  heart,  which  he 
now  saw  was  not  to  be  looked  for ;  and  that  this  mis- 
take had  been  the  cause  of  much  of  his  discouragement 
and  darkness.  He  was  at  rest  now,  satisfied  to  trust 
simply  to  Jesus,  to  sanctify  as  well  as  to  justify,  to  make 
meet  for  the  inheritance  as  well  as  give  a  title  to  it. 

As  I  was  sitting  quietly  beside  him,  supposing  he  had 
fallen  asleep,  he  said, ''  I  think  it  is  Philip  says, '  Shew 
us  the  Father  an^  it  sufficeth  us;*  but  my  desire  is  to 
bo  showed  the  Son— not  that  I  am  dissatisfied ;  but  ohJ 
I  vmild  like  to  know  him  more  and  love  him  better." 
Again,  as  I  read  in  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Exekiel, 
''Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this"— "Tour,"  he  commented, 
'<  how  could  it  be  for  oui  sakes  ?  What  could  we  look 
for  from  him,  for  o«)*  sakes  ?" 

The  end  drew  quickly  on  now.  On  my  next  visit  I 
found  him  fast' sinking ;  perfectly  conscious,  but  his 
voice  scarcely  audiUe.  ''  Still  here,  you  see,"  when  I 
took  his  hand.— I  sud, ''  *  Though  I  walk  through,  the 
valley^of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
Thou  art  with  me.*  *'— **  Ay,'*  he  faintly  whispered,  with 
a  look  of  ineffable  peace,  '*  He  will  guide  me  througlL** 
Then  he  said  something  I  could  not  distinguish,  about 
''seeing  God;"  but  remembering  the  desire  he  expressed 
last  day  I  saw  him,  I  replied :  "  Very  soon  now,  Thomas, 
you  will  see  Jesus  face  to  face,  and  love  him  with  un- 
sinning  heart." 

His  eyes  lighted  up,  and  with  wonderful  energy  he 
replied,  "  As  the  school  children  say, — 
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He  was  so  extremely  weak,  I  soon  took  leave,  expressing 
my  hope  that  we  would  meet  in  heaven,  and  join  to- 
gether in  praising  Him  who  had  saved  us  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  precious  blood—"  Oh,  yes,  I  hope 
so !  **— and  then,  as  he  still  held  my  hand  in  his  feeble 
grasp,  the  blessings  of  one  who  had  been  ready  to 
perish  were  poured  forth  on  my  head,  for  the  encourag- 


ing messages  I  had  brought,  and  the  loving  hand  I  had 
stretched  forth  to  guide  him  to  the  feet  of  that  blessed 
Saviour,  whom  to  know  is  life  everlasting.  Ob,  what 
joy  it  was  to  feel  assured  that  a  stronger  Hand  than 
mine  had  laid  hold  on  him,  and  that  he  was  restiiig 
satisfied,  with  the  felt  grasp  of  the  everlasting  Aims 
beneath  him  and  around  him !  Unearthly  peace,  and 
joy,  and  undying  love,  beamed  from  that  worn  face  and 
these  eyes  so  soon  to  dose  in  death.  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  such  a  look  on  a  dying  face  was  evidence 
enough  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Heart  and 
flesh  were  fainting  and  failing,  but  the  spirit  Irithin 
was  only  shaking  itself  free  for  its  flight.  Next  day, 
with  lips  faioving  as  in  prayer,  his  spirit  awoke  into  l^e 
and  light  and  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  is  satisfied 
now  with  his  likeness,  and  the  full  experience  of  that 
loving^kindness  which  is  better  than  life. 

I  crossed  the  river,  if  haply  I  might  find  him  still  in 
life,  on  the  dose  of  a  lovely  Sabbath  day,  about  five 
weeks  after  I  had  fin^t  seen  him.  The  rosy  glow  of  the 
evening  sky,  where  the  sun's  last  rays  were  still  linger- 
ing, was  reflected  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  water,  on 
which  gallant  ships  and  bnsy  steamers  were  lying  quietly 
at  anchor. 

As  the  ferry-boat  gently  glided  across  the  placid 
stream,  the  scene,  and  all  the  attendant  drcomstances, 
brought  Toplady's  beautiful  lines,  addressed  to  a  dying 
Christian,  very  forcibly  to  my  mind— 

"Shudder  not  to  paii  the  ■tream, 
Ventare  «n  thy  cm  on  Hia, 
Him  whoie  dying  lore  end  power 
Stilled  Ue  toering,  hndied  its  roer  ;— 
Safe  it  the  expended  we?e; 
Gentle  ea  a  nunmet^e  eve; 
Not  one  object  of  hie  cere, 
Brer  soffered  ahlpwreck  ttiere. 

"  See  the  haTon  ftiU  In  viev, 
Lore  dirhie  ihell  beer  thee  throng ; 
Tmit  to  that  ptopltloiii  gale, 
Weigh  thy  anchor,  qiread  thy  tail  ;-> 
Salnti  in  glory,  perfect  made, 
Welt  thy  panage  through  the  Aade ; 
Ardent  for  thy  ooming  o*er, 
See,  they  throng  the  bUaiftil  ihore! 

"  Moontft  their  tnoBaports  to  Inprove, 
Join  the  longing  choir  aboTe, 
Swiftly  to  their  wish  be  giTen, 
Kindle  higher  joy  In  heaven.— 
Snch  the  proepeeta  that  arlae 
To  the  dying  Chrietian's  eyes'. 
Snch  the  i^oiloas  rieta,  Fhith, 
Opens  through  the  tfaadee  of  death  !*  *' 

As  I  stepped  out  on  the  opposite  shore,  I  thought  it 

most  probable,  that  T ,  too,  had  already  reached 

the  other  side  of  Jordan's  stream.  And  it  was  so.  The 
windows  of  the  house  were  darkened,  and  the  weary 
sufferer  needed  human  ministrations  no  more.  He 
had  entered  into  rest,  and  only  the  poor,  emaciated, 
discarded  day,  lay  in  its  last  sleep,  waiting  for  the 
resurrection  morning.  a.  b.  a 
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BEAUTIFUL,  glorious  swuhkte!"  cried 
Lily,  on  &  bright  Sundftj  morniog,  u 
she  ut  «ith  ber  motbec  on  a  gngaj 
bulk,  waiting  till  the  Mnuid  of  the  beUs 
iboskl  tell  them  to  pr^ara  to  go  to  chuidt.  "Ob, 
tummft,  bow  glid  I  nm  tbtt  the  winter  has  gone,  and 
lilt  the  SOD  has  tHined  back  to  emile  onus  again !" 

"Itwae  not  the  nin  that  turned  from  us,  hut  we  tiut 
twl  toiued  bom  tiis  nw,"  obaerred  Mn.  Ma;.    , 

"What  should  we  do  without  Uie  buu!"  exclaimed 
Ul|,  ^im^wg  apwards. 
-  What  abould  we  indeed,"  said  her  mother.  "  With- 
'» the  mn  Uiere  would  be  no  colour  in  the  Soven ; 
U!,iDt  a  Bing^  flower  would  grow.  There  woold  be 
K  gat  in  tiw  mcadowi,  do  com  in  the  fields,  no.  life 
ujrtse  upon  earth.  Therefiue  it  is  that  in  the  Bible 
Ik  nn  is  shown  to  be  a  ^e,  a  kind  of  image,  of  onr 
totd  Sanoni  himadf.  Aa  tiie  lutt  is  made  to  give 
baii^,and  j  07,  and  life  to  Nature,  so  the  Lord  Jesus 
gifn  entj  bfeasiBg  to  his  people.  Do  jm  ttmember 
uj  Tose  wbieh  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  a  sun  i " 

liij.  The  Sa»  <^  RighUottntu  thall  arite  iritA 
k^ag  on  hit  lemfft.  And  tJien  there  is  mj  favourite 
tjwt— 

..  Son  of  mf  a>ul.-  tboa  SitIoiit  dur, 
It  I*  not  DiEht  <f  Uon  be  nexr." 

J/rf.  if.  When  foa  feel  Ibe  wann  beams  of  the  sun, 
and  rtjoioe  in  his  cheering  ligjit,  Uiink,  ni;  child,  if  the 
ton  be  so  ^miaas,  what  must  He  be  who  made  the  gun, 
and  Kt  him  mi  bif;^  to  give  light  to  the  world  I 

lUf,  And,  "t^""",  don't  jmi  love  the  uoon  tw^^ 
ttie  pRtt7,  soft,  ailTtr  moon  I  I  saw  her  list  ni^t 
nding  tiiraugfa  the  dosda,  lookiog  so  round  and  bright; 
1  tboogte  ba  as  bcaatifttl  then  as  the  son. 

itn.  if.  But  all  her  beaut;  she  owes  to  the  suil 

Lib/.  Ob,  no  indeed  1  for  she  shinee  in  the  night 
■bm  not  a  gUmpae  of  the  ton  is  seen. 

Xn.  it.  Not  seen  b;  vt,  n;  Lily ;  but  the  sun  is 
^unii^  through  the  night  as  well  as  tiie  da;,  and  shin' 
■■i  tail  upon  the  moon,  or  she  wonll  have  no  brightnes£ 


LUf/.  I  don't  aee  how  that  can  be.  The  sun  had  aet 
yesterda;  long  before  the  moon  rose. 

Mr*.  M.  Have  yen  not  nen  the  windowi  of  the  house 
on  the  hill  and  the  gilt  weather-cock  on  the  spire, 
glenning  bright  iu  the  suti  when  all  our  valle;  la;  in 
dude) 

LUy.  Yea,  often  and  often,  mamma. 

Mr*.  31.  The  windows  and  the  weather4>ck  shone 
with  rtfleeUd  light;  the  sun's  rays  reached  them, 
thou^  those  layi  did  not  fail  upon  us.  80  is  it  with 
the  moon ;  the  suit's  n^  reach  her  when  our  side  of 
the  earth  is  in  darkness,  riie  reflects  them  back,  and 
the;  akme  make  her  appear  so  Iot^  and  bright 

£t^y.  That  rather  disappoints  Rie,  mamma,  lthoi^;ht 
that  tit*  moon  was  like  an  immense  lamp  in  the  aky, 
carrpig  her  own  light  in  herself;  I  did  not  ^ink  that 
tin  borrows  it  ail  from  the  sun.  Now,  when  I  next  see 
her,  I  diall  say,  "  Ah,  beaotifnl  moon,  ;ou  have  nothing 
to  be  proud  of.  If  you  look  ao  ailvei;  bright  it  is  be- 
eanse  the  aun  is  smiling  upon  you." 

Mn.  M.  We  roaj  leun  something  from  this,  my  Idly. 
The  Church  (that  is,  all  God's  true  servants)  has  been 
compared  to  the  moon.  All  that  ii  good  and  lovely  in 
the  conduct  of  Christians  comes  from  the  Lord,  their 
Sun  of  Ri^teoUKiett.  In  themMlfei  theyaie  nothing; 
their  light  is  re^ete'dfrm  Him.  The  best  and  holiest 
bdng  upon  earth  has  nothing  iu  himself  to  be  proud  of. 

lily.  What  I  not  even  my  own  dear  p^ia )  He  is 
so  good  that  I  alnsTB  think  of  him  when  I  hear  the 
vote,  La  j/our  light  to  thine  before  nun.  that  thty  mag 
tee  ifotir  jpfod  vorta,  and  glorify  yaur  Father  uhieh  i» 

Mrt.  M.  Your  Esther's  cfaaiacter  Bhines  brightly  in- 
deed, my  love,  but  it  is  because  the  grace  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  reets  upon  him,  as  the  sun's  beams  rest  upon  the 
noon. 

LSg.  If  I  prayed  very  hard  for  Ood'a  grace,  would  it 
make  m;  character  Bliine  too,  mamma  I 

Mrt.  M.  Yes;  it  would  make  my  darling  gentle, 
obedient,  and  kind— the  }vj  of  her  parents'  bearta. 

LUy.  I  should  like  to  be  as  the  gentle  moon;  her 
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light  18  very  beautiful,  although  it  is  not  her  own.  Is 
the  sun  much  larger  than  the  moon  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Millions  of  times  lai^ger,  Lily.  I  have  read 
that  if  the  sun  were  hollow,  there  would  be  room  in  the 
middle  for  our  earth  and  the  moon  besides,  the  moon 
going  round  the  world  at  the  same  distance  as  she  does 
now. 

Lily.  Oh,  mamma,  how  immensely  lai^  the  sun 
must  be !  How  is  it  that  it  does  not  look  bigger  to  our 
eyes? 

2irs,  M,  It  is  so  very  far  from  us ;  you  know  that 
everything  looks  small  at  a  distance^  the  houses  on  the 
hill  no  larger  than  toys.  Every  beam  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  sun  has  travelled  ninety -dx  miUiona  of 
miles. 

Lily.  Oh,  mamma,  how  wonderful ! 

J/r«.  M.  It  takes  our  great  world  about  a  year  to  go 
round  the  sun,  though  it  is  daiting  through  space  like 
a  ball  from  a  cannon* 

LUy.  It  is  very  very  hard  to  believe  that  this  great  firm 
earth  is  flying  so  fast  round  the  sun,  or  that  the  bright 
moon  is  dark  in  hersell  A  thought  has  just  come  into 
my  head«  Does  our  round  world  ever  come  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  so  as  to  stop  the  sun's  rays  from 
shining  upon  her,  for  then  we  could  see  in  a  moment 
whether  her  brightness  comes  from  his  beams? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes ;  the  world  does  sometimes  come  be- 
tween, and  cause  what  is  called  an  edipse  of  the  moon. 

Lily.  And  does  the  moon  really  turn  dark  ? 

Mrs.  If.  Quite  dark  wherever  the  earth's  shadow  falls 
upon  her. 

Lily.  But  suppose,  instead,  that  the  moon  should 
come  between  us  and  the  sun,  what  would  happen  then, 
I  wonder !  Should  we  see  the  moon's  silver  ball  in  the 
middle  of  the  sun,  and  his  golden  glory  all  round  her  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No,  no,  my  child ;  you  forget  that  the  moon 
in  hersdf  is  dark,  and  that  i^  she  were  between  our 
world  and  the  sun,  while  her  one  side,  bright  with  his 
light,  would  be  turned  towards  him,  her  dark  half  would 
be  turned  towards  us.  This  is  what  happens  in  what  is 
called  an  edipse  of  the  sun. 

Lily.  But  I  can't  fancy  what  the  moon  would  look 
like,  while  Just  in  front  of  the  sun. 

Mrs.  M.  Only  like  a  black  shadow  on  his  face,  slowly, 
gradually  passing  across  it,  and  shutting  out  his  beauti- 
ful beams  from  the  world* 

Lily.  To  think  of  the  lovely  moon  ever  looking  like 
a  black  shadow !  An  eclipse  of  the  sim  must  be  very 
gloomy  and  grand.  If  people  did  not  know  that  the 
darkness  was  only  caused  by  the  moon,  I  think  that  it 
would  frighten  them  terribly. 

Mrs.  M.  Ignorant  people  have  been  terrified  by 
eclipses.  It  is  related  that  when  the  Spaniards  had 
first  landed  in  America,  they  found  that  the  poor  natives, 
when  they  saw  an  eclipse,  fancied  that  the  shadow  was 
some  monster  devouring  the  sun,  and  they  made  a  great 
noise  and  shouting  to  alarm  it  and  make  it  give  up  its 
prey. 


Lily.  Oh,  how  very  veiy  fanny,  in  them  to  take  tbe 
moon  for  a  monster,  or  fancy  that  she  would  care  for 
their  shouting !  How  I  should  like  to  see  an  edipse,  and 
watch  the  black  moon,  like  a  shadow,  blotting  oat  a 
part  of  the  sun.  I  will  often  look  out  to  see  if  the  moon 
is  going  towards  the  sun. 

Mrs.  M.  There  will  be  no  eclipse  of  tbe  sun  for  some 
time  to  come,  my  dear. 

LUy.  Why,  how  can  you  know  that,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.,  M.  Learned  men  watch  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  can  tell  to  a  day  and  hour  ivhen 
the  course  of  the  moon  will  bring  her  between  our  earth 
and  the  sun.  They  mark  down  tbe  time  in  an  almanac, 
so  that  any  one  who  can  read  can  see  at  a  glance  when 
an  eclipse  is  to  happen. 

LUy.  I  wish  that  an  eclipse  would  come  soon. 

Mrs.  M.  There  have  been  already  two  eclipses  of  the 
sun  this  year  (1866),  but  neither,  of  them  could  be  seen 
firom  our  part  of  the  globe.  I  could  tell  you  a  pretty 
stofry  about  one  of  them. 

Lily.  A  tnie  stoiy,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Quite  true ;  I  read  it  in  a  letter  from  a 
Christian  lady  in  Syria,  which  is,  as  yon  know,  the 
Holy  Land,  the  country  in  which  our  Saviour  was  boro, 
and  died. 

Lily.  How  often  I  have  wished  to  visit  that  country; 
above  all,  after  hearing  of  that  dear  kind  lady,  Mr&. 
Bowen  Thompson.  Uncle  told  how,  after  a  dreadful 
massacre  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  the  cruel  Moham- 
medans had  been  killing  the  Christians,  Mrs.  Thompson 
went,  full  of  pity  and  love,  and  gathered  the  widows 
and  orphans  around  her,  and  helped  them,  and  com- 
forted them,  and  told  them  of  the  Lord  Jj&sas.  Uncle 
says  that  Mi^.  Thompson  has  many  schools  in  tbe  Holy 
Land,  in  which  the  Httle  Syrian  girls  are  taught  to  love 
our  dear  Lord. 

Mrs.  M.  The  letter  which  I  saw  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Bowen  Thompson's  sister,  then  taking  charge  of  these 
schools  in  Syria.  She  mentioned  tbe  following  interest- 
ii^  occurrence.  Early  in  this  year,  a  man  calling  him- 
self a  prophet,  declared  that  there  would  be  another 
dreadftU  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  Syria,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  sign  in  the  sun  on  that  particular  day 
on  which  the  massacre  would  take  place. 

LUy.  That  was  putting  it  into  the  heads  of  the  cruel 
Mohammedans  to  kill  tbe  poor  Christians  on  that  day* 
But  as,  of  course,  there  would  not  be  a  sign  in  the  sun, 
they  would  see  that  this  prophet  was  wrong,  and  so 
leave  the  poor  Christians  in  peace. 

Mrs.  M,  The  Christians  were  naturally  very  much 
frightened,  for  they  remembered  but  too  well  the  horrors 
of  the  former  massacre.  It  occurred  to  Mrs.  Thompson's 
sister  to  look  in  the  almanac  to  see  whether  th^re  would 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  particular  time  men- 
tioned. To  her  alarm  she  found  that  an  eclipse  would 
take  place  on  that  very  day. 

LUy.  I  daresay  that  that  wicked  man  who  pretended 
to  be  a  prophet  had  looked  into  the  almanac  first,  and 
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seen  vhen  there  would  be  a  wonder  in  the  sun,  and  so 
tried  to  make  the  Mohammedana  &ncy  it  a  sign  from 
God  to  tell  them  to  kill  all  the  Christians.  Bid  the 
hdj  try  to  explain  to  the  Mohammedans  that  an  eclipse 
is  nothing  at  all  bnt  the  moon  going  between  the  earth 
indtbesun? 

Mn,  M.  That  would  hare  been  a  useless  attempt; 
tbe  ignorsnty  fierce,  bigoted  Mohammedans  would  not 
have  believed  the  English  lady,  eren  had  it  been  pos- 
able  for  her  to  have  spoken  to  them  all.  The  Ohris- 
^008  grew  Tery  anxious;  it  appeared  only  too  probable 
thit  the  prophec7  would  be  terribly  fulfilled  when  the 
Mohammedans  saw  the  sign  in  the  sun. 

Lily.  And  nothing  could  stop  the  moon  from  going 
on  her  way!  Oh,  mamma,  tell  me  what  the  poor 
Christians  did  as  the  dreaded  day  drew  near ! 

Mn,  M,  They  prayed,  my  child ;  in  their  distress 
they  besought  the  Lord  to  save  them. 

lUy,  Bnt  ought  we  to  expect  miracles  now?  It 
vooM  be  a  very  great  miracle  if  the  Lord'  turned  back 
the  moon  in  the  aky. 

Mft,  M.  The  Lord  did  not  turn  back  the  moon,  but 
He  heard  His  children's  ciy,  and  delivered  them  in  His 
ovQ  way.  The  weather  bad  been  very  splendid;  you 
boir  that  thcTson  shines  on  Syria  for  more  gloriously 
than  on  England;  but  on  the  very  evening  before  the 
edipee  the  weather  completely  changed.  On  the  next 
^y-tbe  dreaded  day— the  Lord  drew  a  thick  curtain 
^^snAi  all  over  the  sky,  neither  sun  nor  moon  were 
^i^;  the  eclipse  took  place,  indeed,  hut  no  one  could 
^iH  The  terrible  day  passed  over  quietly;  the 
Jfohammedana  had  not  known  that  there  had,  indeed, 
^  a  iign  in  the  sun. 

LSy,  How  thankful  the  Christiana  must  have  been ! 
How  good  waa  Qod  to  bring  those  clouds !  It  was 
Qot  eactly  a  mirade^  and  yet  it  seems  almost  like 
one. 

Mn,  M,  It  was  one  of  those  gracious,  answers  to 
pnyv,  my  dear  child,  which  are  often  sent  even  in 
^hese  days,  and  which  should  strengthen  our  fSuth  in 
the  bve  and  care  of  bur  heiavenly  Father.  If  ever  we 
sre  tempted  to  fear  that  Qod  will  not  hear  our  prayers, 
or  driver  us  in  our  troubles,  let  us  think  of  the  pray- 
ing Christians  in  Syria,  and  of  the  douds  that  hid  the 
ecfipee. 


Lily.  It  seems  sad  that  the  lovely  moon  should  ever 
become  a  cause  of  darkness  instead  of  light. 

Mr9,  M,  Here  again,  dear  Lily,  we  have  one  of 
Nature's  beautiful  parables  or  lessons.  Christ  is  our 
Sun  of  R^hteoutneny  all .  the  light  of  our  souls  is  from 
Him— but,  alas !  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  we  should 
love  Him  with  all  our  heart— love  Him  firU  and  best  of 
all.  Whatever  comes  between  us  and  the  Saviour, 
whether  it  be  our  business  or  our  pleasure,  or  even  the 
dearest  friend  that  we  have  on  earth,  must  be  a  cause 
of  darkness  if  it  hides  the  Lord  from  our  thoughts.  He 
must  have  the  chief  place  in  our  hesurts.  The  moon  is 
beautiAil  as  she  reflects  tbe  rays  of  the  sun,  and  we 
rejoice  in  her  beauty;  so  may  we  rejoice  and  thank 
God  for  all  the  unnumbered  blessings  which  His  bounty 
bestows  upon  us;  but  if  ever  His  gifts  make  us  forget 
the  great  Qiver,  then  they  become  like  tbe  moon  passing 
between  the  earth  and  tbe  sun;  they  cast  on  us  a 
shadow  instead  of  a  beam,  and  our  joy  and  our  faith 
suffer  edipse. 

LUy.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  mamma. 

Mr9.  M»  Ton  femember  the  young  ruler  who  came  to 
our  Lord,  saying, ''  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  sllal) 
I  do  that  I. may  inherit  eternal  life?*'  The  Sun  of 
Righteousness  was  shining  upon  that  young  iuan,  for  it 
is  written  that  «/etitf,  hehMing  Atim,  lofved  him.  And 
yet  l^at  ruler  turned  away  sorrowftdly  from  the  Saviour; 
a  shadow  had  to  him  dimmed  the  light  on  his  souk 
Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  that  shadow  ? 

Lily.  Wait  a  moment,  mamma;  let  me  think.  Ah^ 
I  understand  now !  the  ruler  had  great  possessions,  and 
he  would  not  part  with  tiiem  to  follow  the  Lord.  His 
money  was  like  the  moon  coming  between  him  and  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  But  is  it  always  a^bad  thing  to 
have  great  possesnons,  mamma  ? 

Mn.  M.  Ko,  Lily;  there  are  many  rich  people  on 
earth  who  use  their  wealth  fbr  God,  and  to  them  theur 
money  is  a  blessing. 

Lily.  Because  it  does  not  come  between  them  and 
their  Sun,  but  only  reflects  His  light  Oh,  yes,  I  see  it 
all  now !  Everything— like  the  moon— is  beautiful  and 
bright  if  the  Lord  can  smile  upon  it;  but  if  it  shut  Him 
out  from  our  hearts,  then,  like  the  moon  in  an  edipse, 
it  causes  darkness  instead  of  light,  and,  at  last,  sorrow 
instead  of  joy.  a.  l.  o.  s. 
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[ROW  yon  into  prison  for  debt !— a  debt 
brooght  on  by  sickness,  a  debt  which  he 
knows  that  you  would  pay  if  you  could — 
oh,  no ;  even  Mr.  Lowe  would  not  have 
the  beait  to  do  it ! "  exclaimed  poor  Jessy  Stewart  to 
her  hngband,  as  they  stood  together  in  what  had  been 
thdr  Gttle  coffee-shop,  but  which  was  now  a  place  utterly 
^ ;  ht  everything  of  their  own  which  they  could  pos- 


sibly part  with  had  already  been  sold,  to  pay  rent,  and 
meet  the, heavy  expenses  of  long  sickness. 

*<  Nay,  Jessy,  he  will  do  iti  He's  a  hard  man ;  God 
forgive  him !"  replied  Duncan  with  a  deep  sigh.  Trial 
was  pressing  sorely  on  the  brave-hearted  Scot  His 
little  shop  had  entirely  fiuled— ithad  not  paid  its  own 
expenses ;  first  his  wife's  ilhiess,  and  then  his  own,  had 
obliged  him  to  part  with  one  artide  of  fumiture  after 
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tbe  other,  and  now  another  qnartei'B  rent  was  due,  and 
he  had  not  a  shilling  wherewith  to  pay  it.  His  landlord 
was  going  to  tlux)w  his  unfortunate  tenant  into  a  debtor's 
prison,  as  was  too  often  done  in  those  days,  and  turn 
out  his  young  wife  and  babe,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to 
fleek  shelter  wherever  they  might  find  it. 

"  Can  nothing  save  us  from  this  misery  ?"  cried  Jessy. 

''We  must  submit,  and  trust  in  God,"  replied 
Duncan. 

Jessy  looked  doubtfully,  anxiously  into  the  thin  face 
of  her  husband,  as  if  she  had  something  that  she  wished, 
yet  feared  to  say.  At  last  she  timidly  spoke.  ''  You 
know  if  s  nigh  a  year  since  the  gentleman  who  came 
here  for  a  cup  of  coffee  dropped  that  locket  in  a  case, 
which  we  did  not  find  till  alter  he  had  left  the  shop. 
We  did  all  that  we  could  to  find  him  out :  we  put  up  a 
paper,  we  spoke  to  the  minister  and  the  constable  about 
the  locket;  but  no  one  ever  came  to  daim  it.  Tim 
Muir  told  us  at  the  time  that  all  the  diamonds  round  it 
were  real,  and  that  it  was  worth— oh,  a  deal  of  mon^  1 
Duncan~-Duncan— would  it  be  wrong,  now  that  so  many 
months  have  paased,  and  we're  in  sucb  great,  such  ter- 
rible distress,  would  it  be  wrong  to  sell—'' 

''  Dinna  ye  tempt  me,  wife !  • '  cried  Duncan.  "  Dinna 
ye  think  that  Satan  has  whispered  the  same  thing  to 
me  1  Has  he  not  said, '  Why  go  to  a  debtor's  prison  ? 
why  see  your  wife  turned  out  o'  house  and  hame^  when 
ye've  a  diamond  locket  beside  ye,  and  naebody  oouiea  to 
daim  it?'  But,  Jessy,  I've  an  aobwer  reiMly.  The 
locket  it/ujL  mine;  to  sell  it  wad  be  to  steal  it ;  better 
is  it  to  suffer  than  to  on.** 

Duncan  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an*  old 
companion  of  his,  Tim  Muir.  This  man  had  known 
Duncan  Stewart  from  boyhood,  so,  though  tiie  two  had 
scarcely  a  thought  in  common^  and  no  great  liking  for 
each  otibier,  loUg  acquaintance  had  made  Tim  a  familiar 
guest  He  tpok  a  pipe  from  his  mouth  as  he  entered, 
nodded  a  familiar  ''good  morning"  to  Jessy,  then  seated 
himself  on  the  counter,  lor  lack  of  a  chair,  and  addressed 
himself  thus  to  Duncan  :— 

,  "  I  hope  that  what  all  the  town's  si^ng  is  not  true, 
old  feUow.  All  the  world  knows  that  Lowe  has  no 
more  heart  than  that  board ;  but  sorely  he  won't  have 
the  face  to  send  you  to  prison,  when  you're  in  debt  by 
no  fault  of  your  own  ?" 

Duncan's  sad  silence  was  sufficient  reply. 

^' Why,  what  will  become  of  Jessy  and  the  babe  ?" 

*'  Thank  God,  there  will  be  a  hame  for  Jessy  and  the 
bairn,"  said  poor  Duncan.  ''Her  cousin  at  Runside 
Farm  has  offiered  to  receive  them,  if  the  warst  comes  to 
the  warst."  , 

"  Well,  it's  a  bad  look  out  for  both  of  ye,"  cried  Tim, 
kicking  the  side  of  the  counter.  "  And  ye  were  always 
trusting  to  Providence,  and  fancying  that  all  things 
must  turn  out  tight  I  hope  that  you  are  cured  of  that 
sort  of  weakness  for  the  future." 

'*  Tim  Muir,"  said  the  ruined  man  sternly,  '<  I  suffer 
no  sic  light  talk  under  this  roof.    I  do  look  to  Provi- 


dence still ;  I  do  believe  that  all  will  come  right ;  I 
mind  me  o'  the  words  of  old  Job, '  Though  be  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him.' " 

Tim  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  tamed  towards 
Jessy.  "  Of  course  you've  soki  everything  that  can  be 
turned  into  money,"  said  he. 

Sadly  Jessy  g^amced  around  her  bare  walls. 

"  And  how  much  did  ye  get  for  the  di'mond  lodcet  ? " 
asked  Tim  Muir,  bending  fi>rward  with  ft  look  of  curi- 
osity on  his  face.  '^  Ye  should  have  got  me  to  do  the 
job  of  selling  it ;  the  locket  is  worth  twenty  guiaeaa,  if 
'tis  worth  a  penny.'* 

Duncan  answered  instead  of  his  wiffr  "  What  it  may 
be  worth  is  nae  business  of  ours ;  we^re  not  the  owners, 
Tim  Muir." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  slcting  such  a 
blockhead's  part  as  to  go  to  ruin— you  and  yours — ^with 
a  diamond  locket  in  your  possession  f " 

"Ka  in  my  possession,  Tim,  but  in  my  keeping.  I 
am  a  rained  man,  bat,  &od  helping  me,  FH  never  be  a 
dishonest  one.    'Tis  better  to  suffer  than  to  sin." 

Tim  saw  in  the  oounteoanod  of  Dancan  that  his  i«so- 
lution  was  fixed,  and  that  there  was  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  shake  it  Muir  thou^t  his  old  acquaintance 
little  better  than  a  madman,  and  he  muUered  something 
of  the  sort  as  he  quitted  the  shop.  For  Tim  Muir  was 
one  of  those  who  choose  thdr  portion  in  this  life.  To 
eat  and  drink  plenty,  to  Bxacke  and  make  moo^,  this 
was  all  that  he  eared  for :  seldom  did  he  think  of  God, 
seldom  of  heaven  or  of  hdL  The  deadened  eonacieiice 
of  Muir  had  never  been  disturbed  by  those  most  solemn 
words  of  the  Lord  :  What  $hM  it  pr0fU  «  man  ^  he 
gain  the  whole  toorid  and  lose  hi$  awn  aoul;  or  what 
ikaU^  man  give  in  exchange  for  hie  Bovli 

Not  many  hours  psssed  before  poor  Danoan  was 
carried  eff  to  a  debtor's  prison,  and  his  weei^ng^  deso- 
late wife,  with  her  babe  in  her  arms,  set  out  on  her 
dreaiy  walk  aeross  snow-oovered  wastes,  to  the  fiyrm  of 
her  cousin,  which  lay  at  nearly  four  miles'  distenoe. 
Jessy  had  nothing  left  but  the  dothes  and  wedding-riog 
whieh  she  wore,  with  a  few  linens  tied  up  in  a  handle 
with  her  BiUe,  in  the  very  centre  of  which  handle  the 
diamond  locket  had  been  carefully  placed,  to  be  kept  till 
its  rightful  owner  should  i^pear. 

Icy  chill  blew  the  wind,  but  a  more  painful  chill  lay 
at  the  heart  of  poor  Jessy;  life  to  her  was  wintry 
indeed.  At  every  step  that  she  took  her  feet  sank  deep 
into  the  snow ;  at  the  end  of  three  miles  the  poor  woman 
stopped  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  she  was  so  utterly 
exhausted.  As  she  did  so,  she  was  startled  by'feeling  a 
heavy  grasp  on  her  aim,  and  half  taming  jound,  beheld 
Tim  Muir,  whose  steps  she  had  not  heard  on  account  of 
the  snow. 

"  I  say,  Jessy  Stewart,  you're  not  carrying  off  that 
there  locket  with  you  7"  said  Tim.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  which  alarmed  the  lonely  woman. 

"What  is  that  to  you  I"  she  •rq^tlied.  Her  voice 
trembledasshe  spoke,  but  perhaps  that  was  from  the  cold. 
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"  YoaVe  too  much  to  caixy ;  Fll  ease  jou  of  your 
bondk"    Tim  Muir  laid  his  giasp  upon  it 

Jessy  looked  anxiously  round  to  see  if  help  were  near. 
The  place  was  veiy  desohkte  ;  not  a  single  dwelling  was 
ID  sight 

** Thank  you;  Pd  rather  cany  my  bundle  mys^/' 
filtered  the  poor  woman ;  but  in  a  moment  it  was 
twitched  put  of  her  hold,  and  Tim  darted  away  with  it 
as  fast  as  he  oould  rush  over  the  snow.  Jessy  was  in 
dteadM  distress.  She  had  not  strength  to  follow'  the 
thief ;  she  had  hardly  enough  left  to  enable  her  to  crawl 
along  to  the  £arm,  the  first  place  where  she  oould  give 
notice  of  the  robbery.  Heavy  clouds  were  gathering 
sboTe— a  storm  would  soon  burst  on  her  and  her  poor 
litUe  child. 

"  Oh,  did  my  poor  husband  endure  everything  rather 
than  sdl  that  locket,  only  that  it  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  heartless  thief  1 "  exclaimed  Jessy^  almost  in 
de^iair. 

Her  attention  was  diverted  for  a  while  from  her  loss 
bj  the  wail  of  her  poor  little  babe.  Jessy  pressed  it 
doser  and  doser  to  her  aching  heart ;  then,  to  protect 
it  better  fix>m  the  pierdng  blast,  she  took  off  her  own 
wana  shawl,  and  wrapped  it  tenderly  round  and  round 
berchUd. 

^  Weary  as  I  am,  I  must  hurry  on,  or  the  storm  will 
overtake  us.  God  enaUe  me  to  reach  the  Harm  !**  fal- 
tered Jessy,  again  pressing  on  her  way.    Very  thankful 

nifihe  when,  at  last^  she  tottered  rather  than  walked 

cpto  her  ooasin*s  door,  just  as  the  whde  air  was  begin- 
oii^to  be  filled  with  great  flakes  of  fsUing  snow. 

A  kind  welooma  was  given  to  the  exhausted  woman. 
Fiesh  logs  were  heaped  on  the  blazing  fire ;  a  warm 
meal  was  instantly  prepared,  which  greatly  revived  poor 
Jessy.  She  gave  instant  information  of  the  robbery, 
aad  a  plonghboy  was  at  once  sent  off  to  the  town,  that 
Tim  Muir  xnight  be  aiiested  before  he  could  escqie 
vith  his  ill-gotten  spoils.'  But  search  was  made  lor  him 
is  vain.  Tim  had  at  once  made  his  way  to  a  port, 
vhere  a  vessel  was  just  about  to  start  for  America.  He 
offered  to  work  out  hisway  in  her ;  the  captain  being 
short  of  hands,  bis  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  soon 
fu  away  from  the  scene  of  his  crime. 

The  day  which  to  Jessy  had  begun  in  such  wee^  and 
which  had  brought  such  heavy  trials,  was  to  dose  more 
serenely  than  she  could  have  dared  to  hope.  While 
talking  over  the  robbery  with  her  hospitable  cousin  and 
bis  wif(E^  Jessy  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  wett- 
kfiown  voice  outside,  and,  running  to  the  door,  met  her 
hoaband,  covered  indeed  with  snow,  and  looking  dread- 
My  weary,  bat  with  an  expression  of  thankful  joy  on 
hidCaoe. 

'<  Didna  I  tell  ye  that  Providence  wad  never  forsake 
oat*'  was  the  <mly  sentence  that  Duncan  could  utter 
«t  fint  But  when  he  had  been  brought  a  fipesh  gar* 
nent,  and  a  hot  drink,  and  had  warmed  his  half-frozen 
limbs  by  tiie  fire,  he  was  able  t<^  listen  to  his  wife's  story, 
<Dd  thoD  to  tell  her  his  own. 


''  I've  not  been  so  mudi  as  'inside  the  door  of  the 
prison,  Jessy,"  said  ho.  "Afore  I  ever  reached  it,  the 
constable  and  I  were  met  by  the  minister—^  minister  of 
good  to  me  and  to  mine,  Qod  bless  and  reward  him ! 
He'd  been  frae  house  to  house  getting  np  a  subscription 
for  a  man  wha  had  got  into  trouble  from  sickness,  and 
nae  from  idleness  or  vice.  The  Lord,  He  opened  all 
hearts.  Our  debt's  paid,  Jessy,— ay,  every  penny  o't— 
and  there*s  siller  in  my  pocket  now  to  gi'o  us  a  fresh 
start  in  life.  But  i^s  wae*s  me  for  that  locket,  Jessy, 
and  for  the  puir  sinfu'  man  that  took  it.  He^li  never 
thrive  on  ill-gotten  guids!  God's  aboon  a',  and  will 
show  before  a',  that  it's  better  to  suffer  than  to 
sin!" 

Stewart  remained  with  the  hospitable  fiirmer  for  a 
while,  until  his  strength  was  sufficiently  restored  for 
him  to  earn  his  own  bread  by  laboior.  A  situation  was 
easily  procured  for  a  man  so  resiiectable  and  honest. 
Duncan  had,  indeed,  to  begin  life  again,  and  work  hard 
for  a  scanty  living ;  but  he  had  a  good  character  and  a 
good  conscience,  and  with  the  winter  all  his  worst 
troubles  passed  away. 

One  day  in  early  spring,  Duncan  and  his  wife  were 
partaking  together  of  theu:  noonday  meal  in  their 
humble  heme,  when  Jessy  suddenly  exclaimed :  "  Why, 
if  there  is  not  a  carriage  stopping  at  our  gate,  and  there 
is  a  gentleman  getting  out  of  it.  What  can  bring  a 
stranger  to  this  outK)f-the-way  place,  I  wonder,  and 
what  can  he  want  with  us  ? " 

''  He's  a  tnveDer,  nae  doubt,  wha  has  lost  bis  way, 
and  has  come  to  speir  it,"  observed  Duncan,  rising  as 
the  stranger  ^[^iroached  the  cottage,  and  going  to  open 
the  door. 

The  gentlemen  entered,  bowing  courteously  to  Jessy 
m  he  crossed  the  threshold'Of  her  little  abode. 

"Do  you  remember  me,  my  friends?"  asked  the 
stnuoger,  glancing  first  at  Duncan,  then  at  his  wife. 

"  I  canna  jsst  say  that  I  do,  sir,"  said  Duncan ;  and 
Jessy  sho^  her  head  in  reply. 

"Do  you  remember  this)"  said  the  gentleman,  as 
with  a  smile  he  drew  forth  a  diamond  locket. 

Husband  and  wife  uttered  an  exclamation  at  the  same 
moment  Weil  they  knew  the  appearance  of  the  locket, 
but  they  had  never  expected  to  see  it  again. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  both  for  keeping  this  safely  for 
me  so  long,"  said  the  stranger.  "Having  had  my 
pocket  picked  of  handkerdiief  and  purse  in  a  crowd 
shortly  after  leaving  your  shop,  I  made  no  doubt  that 
the  tUef  who  had  taken  them  bad  taken  my  locket  also. 
As  I  was  then  on  the  point  of  starting  for  America,  and 
was  afraid  of  loosing  my  passage  by  delay,  I  never  re- 
turned to  make  what  I  deemed  hopeless  inquiries  at 
the  place  where  I  had  taken  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"Ab,  sir,  I  remember  yoor  face  now"  exclaimed 
Jessy,  "  though  I  never  saw  you  but  once." 

"  But  how  you  recovered  your  locket  at  last  passes 
my  understanding,  shr,"  cried  the  astonished  Duncan  ; 
"  or  how  you  ever  should  find  us  out  here.'' 
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"  Or  how  yoa  knew  that  we  had  kept  the  locket  for 
you/'  added  Jess^. 

*'  That  part  of  the  story  I  had  from  the  lips  of  the 
poor  dying  wretch  who  owned  that  he  had  stolen  the 
locket  from  the  faithful  and  honest  woman  who  had 
preferred  suffering  hunger,  cold  and  distressed,  to  tak- 
ing what  was  not  her  own." 

"  Dying,  sir!  did  you  say  dying P*  cried  Jessy. 

Mr.  Parr,  such  was  the  gentleman's  name,  took  a  seat 
which  was  offered  to  him,  and  then  in  few  words  gave 
an  account  to  which  Duncan  and  Jessy  listened  with 
keenest  interest. 

''  I  was  not  long  ago  in  Quehec,"  said  Mr.  Parr,  "and 
hefore  embarking  for  England,  visited  the  hospital 
there,  in  company  with  the  chaplain  of  the  place.  As 
we  were  passing  through  one  of  the  wards,  the  nurse 
addressed  my  companion.' 

"  '  The  poor  fellow  in  yon  bed,'  said  she, '  has  been 
veiy  anxious  to  speak  to  you,  sir.  I  think  that  there 
is  something  on  his  mind.  He  has  lately  arrived  from 
the  old  country;  he'll  never  live  to  return  to  it.' 


''  FoUowing  the  chaplun,  I  walked  np  to  the  patient^s 
bedside.  What  was  my  surprise  when  he  drew  forth  a 
locket,  which  I  instantly  recognized  as  my  own. 

"  '  Oh,  sir,'  he  gasped  forth  to  the  chaplain, '  I  want 
you  to  take  charge  of  this;  and  when  Fm  dead,  send  it 
to  Enghmd,  to  the  honest  pair  from  wliom  I  stole  it— I 
have  never  known  peace  from  that  hour!' 

"  Of  course  the  unhappy  man  was  questioned,  and 
thus  the  whole  story  came  out.  He  died,  I  trust,  a 
penitent,  but  in  great  anguish  both  of  body  and  mind. 
On  coming  to  England,"  continued  Mr.  Parr,  "  my  first 
care  was  to  find  you  out;  everything  that  I  heard  of  yon 
confirmed  the  account  of  poor  Muir.  Take  now,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  that  which  you  have  merited  so  well** 
—as  the  gentleman  spoke  he  laid  on  the  table  a  pitrse 
heavy  with  gold;  "receive  with  it  my  thanks  for  haviog 
preserved  for  me  a  locket  containing  hair  which  no 
money  could  ever  have  replaced,  and  may  your  child,  as 
she  grows  up,  learn  by  your  noble  example  that  what- 
ever temptations  may  b^t  us,  it  is  hetttr  to  tufer  than 
to  sin  /  "  A.  L.  0.  & 


BEAL   TALTTE. 


QROIJP  of  happy  young  people  sat  ronnd 
their  school-room  fire  one  winter  after- 
noon, discussing  some  subject  evidently  of 
pleasing  importance.  It  was  the  present 
each  meant  to  give  to  their  mother  on  her  approaching 
birthday.  They  were  the  children  of  wealthy  parents, 
with  pocket  money  at  command ;  and  so  the  merits  of 
books,  bijouterie,  and  other  pretty  or  useftil  articles, 
were  considered,  ?rithout  much  regard  to  the  question 
of  expense. 

A  girl  of  ten  years  old  sat  at  work  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  did  not  join  in  the  conversation.  She  looked 
thoughtful  and  sad,  and  an  attentive  observer  might 
have  seen  an  occasional  tear  drop  on  her  fingers,  or 
hastily  wiped  from  her  eyes.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
other  children  had  for  the  present  ended  their  de- 
liberations, and  ran  off  to  some  amusement  down- 
stairs. 

"  Are  you  coming,  Emily  ?"  said  one  of  the  party  in 
a  kind  voice  to  the  silent  child. 

''Yes,  Clara,  I  shall  come  very  soon." 

But  she  only  put  down  her  work  when  they  were 
gone,  and  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand.  A  gentle 
touch  behind  jroused  her  presently,  and  looking  up  she 
saw  Miss  Mortimer  the  governess  standing  by  her  side. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Mortimer,  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Emily,  rising 
quickly,  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  the  room." 

*'  I  only  came  in  now.  But  there  is  no  need  to  beg 
pardon  for  being  found  at  your  work  when  the  rest  are 
at  play.  Only  you  seem  to  me  neitiier  busy  nor  merry. 
What  is  the  matter— any  bad  news  from  home  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  they  are  all  well  at  home." 


"  Have  the  boys  been  teasing  you  ?** 

"  No ;  they  are  very  kind." 

"  Then  are  you'  ill,  my  dear^-or  what  is  the  matter? 
Do  tell  me ;  it  will  do  yourself  good,  and  please  me." 

The  words  were  gentiy  yet  firmly  spoken,  and  Emily, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  gave  way  to  undisguised 
weeping.  Miss  Mortimer  stood  quietly  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then  took  her  hand  and  said— 

"Now,teUme." 

''  Tou  will  think  me  very  foolish,  ^nt  I  cannot  help 
it    They  were  all  talking  so  happily  about  what  they 
are  to  give  aunt  on  her  birthday  next  week,  and  I— I  * 
love  her  so  much,  and  she  is  so  kind  to  me— and  I  have 
nothing  to  give." 

<<  My  dear  child,  is  that  all  ?  We  shall  surely  be 
able  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  trouble.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  sure  your  aunt  would  wish  no  better  retnm 
for  her  kiodness  than  to  see  yon  the  good  diligent  child 
which  you  generally  are." 

**  Oh,  I  am  not  always  good,  I  vex  her  and  you  some- 
times. And  I  love  her  so— and  I  wish  I  could  give  her 
something  like  the  others." 

"  But  she  knows  you  have  no  money.  It  is  God  who 
gives  riches  to  some  people,  and  takes  them  away  from 
others.  It  is  his  will  that  your  imde  and  aunt  should 
be  rich,  and  your  widowed  mother  poor." 

Emily  still  looked  as  if  she  had  got  no  comfort 

"  If  you  really  wish  to  have  a  birthday  present  for 
your  aunt,  just  give  what  you  can," 

"  But  I  can  give  nothing.    I  have  no  money." 

"  My  child,  you  do  not  know  how  little  the  value  of  a 
present  often  depends  upon  what  money  it  lias  cost 
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LvH  oukeB  the  true  Talae  of  what  is  meant  to  express 
lore.  It  is  quite  right  and  proper  that  your  cousins 
should  Uy  oat  their  pocket  money  in  getting  pretty 
gifts  i\jt  their  mother ;  but  you  most  think  of  some- 
thing different  Let  us  see."  She  was  silent  a  minute, 
iDd  then  sud,  smiling,  "  For  example,  your  bonnet  was 
newly  trimmed  yesterday,  and  the  strings,  as  is  the 
£isbioo,  are  much  longer  than  necessary.  Let  us  cut 
off  a  bit  from  each  end  to  make  a  pin-cushion." 

''But  they  are  all  black,  you  know." 

"Well,  there  ia  no  better  ground  for  coloured  em- 
bpoideiy,  and  you  embroider  Tery  nicely.  I  have  plenty 
lilks  in  my  box.  I  shall  make  a  design  for  you,  and 
joa  may  have  a  pretty  house-wife  ready  in  good  time, 
by  making  the  little  sacrifice  of  wearing  bonnet  strings 
shorter  t]ian  is  £ashionabl&" 

''And  wiU  aunt  care  for  it  ?" 

"I  am  sure  she  will  Yon  will  not  mind  the  short 
strings  r* 

*^0h,  dear,  no."  Emily  brightened  up  at  once,  and 
vent  to  join  her  cousins  in  their  games  with  a  light 
heart  and  smiling  face. 

When  the  time  came  next  day  for  the  usual  Bible 
losoD,  Misa  Mortimer  said  to  the  young  people :  "  I 
have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  this  morning  about  the 
ml  tdue  of  things.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
ftf  any  article, '  It  ia  very  valuable  ?* " 

^  We  mean,  of  course,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  *'  that  it 
hss  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  or  would  cost,  if  we  were 
to  sen  it." 

"That  proves  the  value  of  one  kind,  no  doubt  But 
'hat  makes  it  cost  so  much  ?  Think  a  little,  and  you 
viU  perceive  that  value  is  not  dependent  on  size,  or 
form,  or  colour,  or  material." 

"^  Sorely  gdd  ia  always  valuable  % " 

^  It  is  the  money  standard  in  civilized  countries,  and 
a  Tery  costly  material  in  itself.  Yet  a  small  old  brass 
cr  copper  coin,  from  its  rarity,  may  be  of  ten  times 
greater  value  than  one  of  gold.  And  savages,  in  all 
nncifilized  lands,  willingly  part  with  gold  or  gems  for 
gUss  beads  or  bits  of  iron.  We  cannot  at  present  go 
farther  into  so  wide  a  subject— I  only  wish  to  set  you 
a-thioking  upon  it.  But  let  us '  read  a  little  from 
Scripture  of  Qod's  standard  of  value— his  estimate  of 
things.  Tell  me,  Clara,  what  our  Lord  tells  us  is  of 
i&oie  value  than  the  whole  world  ? " 

Clara  readily  replied :  " '  What  is  a  man  profited,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?'" 

'*Tes;  each  one  of  us  then  possesses  a  treasure  in 
cor  immortal  soul,  which  it  would  be  worse  than  folly 
to  part  with  were  we  to  receive  all  the  riches  of  earth 
in  ezchai^  What  a  solemn  thouglit !  And  yet  for 
how  little  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  often  thrown  away ! 
2kow  read  a  passage  giving  Paul's  opinion." 

^  'Bat  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted 
I'jss  for  Christ  Tea  doubtless,  and  I  count  aU  things 
^  ksa  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 


Jesus  my  Lord :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may 
win  Christ'"  (Phil,  iil  7,  8). 

"  What  sort  of  things  do  you  suppose  Paul  refers  to 
here?" 

«  Worldly  things." 

''Yes;  the  possessions,  rank,  accomplishments,  es- 
teem and  admiration  of  his  fellow -men,  which  he 
greatly  prized  in  his  unconverted  days,  but  now  looked 
upon  rather  as  temptations  and  snares  than  advantages. 
It  is  true  that  riches  and  influence,  such  as  Paul  had 
probably  enjoyed,  may  be  applied  to  the  noblest  use  in 
the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  if  a  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  two,  the  believer  now,  like  Paul  of  old,  will 
consider  'the  loss  of  all  things*  unworthy  of  thought 
or  hesitation  compared  with  what  the  loss  of  an  interest 
in  Christ  would  be.  And  what  deep  meaning  is  in 
those  words  of  Jesus :  '  That  which  is  highly  esteemed 
among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.'  The 
expression  has  often  seemed  to  me  very  remarkable, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  exercise  for  you  to  think  out 
what  things  it  may  include.  We  may  consider  this 
together  another  day.  Now  let  us  see  what  our  Lord 
spoke  of  as  very  precious  in  his  sight  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  woman  whom  the  disciples  blamed  for  her 
offering,  but  to  whom  Jesus  gave  the  blessed  sentence 
of  approval, '  She  hath  done  what  she  could  V  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara ;  '*  but  that  was  itself  a  very  costly 
'box  of  ointment.'" 

"It  was;  and  therefore  a  lesson  for  ourselves  to 
grudge  nothing  in  the  cause  of  Christ ;  to  be  liberal  in 
all  our  gifts  for  his  service,  as  far  as^ur  circumstances 
allow.  But  at  another  time,  what  did  he  place  in 
value  above  all  the  contributions  of  the  rich  to  his 
treasury]" 

"  The  widow's  mites." 

''Her  'two  mites,'  Which  make  a  farthing,, were  of 
more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  than  all  the  costly 
offerings  of  the  rich.  Why  ?  Because  he,  who  knew 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  knew  the  real  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  she  made;  and  above  all,  the  motives,  the 
feelings  from  which  she  acted.  What  then  will  still 
make  any  offering  acceptable  to  our  Lord  7" 

"  When  it  comes  from  love,"  said  Emily. 

"  Let  us  take  comfort  from  that  thought  when  we  come 
in  lowly  faith  before  him.  Let  us  not  fear  to  say,  with 
deep  humility — 

"  *  Here  Is  mj  heart ;  rarely  the  gift,  though  poor, 
Uy  God  will  not  despise; 
Vainly  and  long  I  •ooghk  to  make  it  pare 
To  meet  hl«  searching  eyes. 
Here  is  Lotc's  offering  to  my  king, 
Which  In  glad  ncriflce  I  bring- 
Here  is  my  heart  !* " 

Miss  Mortimer  spoke  with  emotion,  and  her  pupils 
listened  with  looks  of  serious  attention.  They  well 
knew  that  their  teacher*s  whole  life  was  that  of  a 
humble,  consistent  Christian. 
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After  a  brief  pause,  she  said :  "And  we  feel  the  same 
ourselves,  in  regard  to  the  gifts  we  prize  most  highly. 
Ime  is  ever  the  true  standard  of  value  to  a  loving 
heart  It  is  right  and  natural  for  you  to  spend  your 
money  gladly  in  preparing  elegant  gifts  for  your  mother 
on  her  birthday,  yet  what  will  make  them  in  reality 
precious  to  her  ?  Will  it  not  be  the  affection  they  are 
intended  to  express  ?  How  little  in  comparison  would 
she  care  for  the  same  things,  coming  from  indifferent 
strangers  ? 

''There  is  another  light  in  which  we  may  look  at 
this  subject.  A  thing  which  seems  to  us  quite  useless 
and  worthless,  or  at  least  of  very  small  worth,  at  one 
time,  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  at  another 
time,  when  we  are  in  altered  circumstances.*' 

"  Yes,**  said  Edward;  "  I  suppose  men  dying  of  thirst 
in  the  desert  would  give  a  cameFs  load  of  gold  for  a 
draught  of  pure  water." 

"  Surely ;  illustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  multi- 
plied without  end.  But  a  curious  anecdote  occurs  to 
me  just  now,  which  I  met  with  lately,  and  which  will 
interest  you.  One  evening,  in  the  height  of  her  pros- 
perity as  the  wife  of  Napoleon,  the  Empress  Josephine 
was  amusing  the  young  ladies  of  her  court  by  showing 
them  her  jewels,  the  most  splendid  collection  in  Europe. 
As  they  looked,  and  admired,  and  asked  questions  about 
the  givers,  &&,  Josephine  suddenly  said,  'Tes,  my 
young  friends,  these  are  beautiful  and  costly  jewels,  but 
you  need  not  envy  what  cannot  of  itself  give  real  hap- 
piness. I  shall  no  doubt  very  much  surprise  you  when 
I  tell  you,  that  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  old  coarse  shoes 
once  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  all  these  diamonds 

ever  did.*** 

''Old  shoes !  to  an  empress ! '*  exclaimed  dara. 

"Josephine,  you  know,  had  not  always  been  an 
empress ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  gone  through  many 
misfortupes  and  privations  in  her  earlier  life.  But  her 
ladies  were  as  much  astonished  as  yourselves  when  she 
apoke  of  the  old  shoes.  They  begged  for  the  whole 
story,  and  she  willingly  told  it.  Many  years  before,  in 
vety  trying  circumstances,  she  took  a  voyage  to  France 
from  the  West  Indies,  along  with  her  only  daughter, 
then  a  child,  who  afterwards  became  Qneen  of  Holland. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  Josephine,  then  Madame 
Beauhamois,  could  provide  the  absolute  necessaries  for 
the  voyage;  and,  by  some  oversight,  she  had  actually  no 
change  of  shoes  for  little  Hortense.    The  child,  clever 


and  spirited,  liked  to  be  constantly  upon  deck,  running 
and  jumping  about,  singing  Negro  songs,  and  dandng  as 
she  had  been  used  to  see  the  Negroes  dance  in  Martinique. 
The  sailors  were  enchanted  with  her  performances,  and 
she  became  quite  th^r  favourite  and  companion,  while 
her  sorrowful  mother  was  glad  to  see  her  find  amuse- 
ment for  herself.    But  when  about  half  over  the  pas- 
sage, to  the  little  dancer's  consternation,  her  thin  shoes 
gave  way.    She  managed  to  conceal  this  at  first,  but 
one  day,  on  coming  down  to  the  cabin,  her  mother 
observed  that  ev^  step  left  a  mark  of  blood.    Much 
alarmed,  she  questioned  and  examined  tiie  reluctant 
child,  and  found  her  shoes  quite  worn  into  rags,  and 
one  foot  much  wounded  by  a  nail.    There  seemed  no 
prospect  for  poor  Hortense  but  confinement  to  the  small 
cabin,  and  both  mother  and  child  '  began  to  weep  bit- 
terly;* 'for,*  said  Josephine,  'I  felt  quite  overcome  at 
the  idea  of  the  sorrow  my  poor  Hortense  would  suffer, 
as  also  at  the  danger  to  which  her  health  might  be 
exposed,  by  confinement  to  my  miserable  little  cabm.' 
At  this  moment  the  old  quartermaster  looked  in,  and 
seeing  their  distress,  bluntly  asked  the  cause.    Ho^ 
tense,  sobbing,  explained  it  to  him.    '  Nonsense,*  said 
the  sailor,  '  is  that  all  ?    I  have  an  old  pair  of  shoes 
somewhere  in  my  chest;  I  will  go  and  seek  them. 
,Tou,  madame,  can  cut  them  to  the  shape,  and  TQ 
splice  them  up  again  as  well  as  need  be.    On  board 
ship  you  must  put  up  with  many  things,  provided  we 
have  the  necessary— that's  the  most  principal'    Away 
he  went,  and  presently  returned  with  his  precious  p!^\ 
and  before  next  day  Hortense,  with  a  safe  thongh  not 
elegant  chaussure,  was  able  to  resume  her  favourite 
amusement  again  among  her  sailor  friends.    '  And  so,' 
repeated  the  empress,  as  she  finished  the  tale, '  never 
was  a  present  more  thankfally  received,  or  more  grate- 
fuDy  remembered.    Only  I  have  often  reproached  my- 
self for  not  inquiring  more  of  the  name  and  history  cf 
our  benefactor,  that  I  might  have  done  something  for 
him  when  the  means  of  helping  others  were  in  my 
power."* 

'<  That  is  worth  bearing,'*  said  Edward. 

''  Tes ;  and  worth  thinking  about  Whoever  wishes 
to  be  really  useful  and  helpful  to  others  need  never  fear 
to  want  opportunity,  in  such  an  uncertain,  changeful 
worid  as  ours.  Now  I  have  given  you  some  hints  to 
think  over,  and  we  can  discuss  the  subject  further 
another  time.**  j.  l.  b. 


THE  8T0ET  OF  GHELONIS;  OE,  THE  MEANING  OF  INTERCESSION. 


STORT,  if  you  please,  mamma,"  said 
little  Maggie  Dunsmore;  *'you  promised 
to  tell  us  a  story,  if  we  should  be  good 
till  you  came  back ;  and  please,  mamma, 
let  it  be  a  nice  story.** 

''  But  were  you  good  all  the  time  that  I  was  away  ?'* 
asked  mamma. 


"  0  yes,  mamma,  we  were  all  good,  very  good,  I  am 


sure. 


(I 


"  Well,  I  scarcely  think  that  it  is  the  best  sign  of  a 
good  child,  to  be  so  sure  of  her  own  goodness.  You  know 
that  a  good  man,  Maggie,  is  ready  rather  to  confess 
that  he  is  very  bad.    Isn't  he,  dear  ?  *' 

'*  But  ma,  you  asked  if  we  were  good,  and  should  I 
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Dot  tell  y<m  the  trath !    Yoa  wouldn't  like  mc  to  say 
tint  ire  were  bad  when  ire  weren't" 

*' Clearly  not,  ray  dear;  always  tell  the  tnith.  I 
siioQld  be  Sony  to  hear  my  little  pets  say  that  they  were 
very  bid,  if  they  did  not  think  it  Kow,  what  story 
shall  I  teU  yon?" 

"Any  stoiy  yoa  pkue,  hot  let  it  be  a  very  nice  one, 
fluunnuL*' 

^'Th^e  are  no  stories  so  beantifal  as  the  dear  Bible 
itoiies;  bat  yoa  already  know  a  little  of  the  most  of 
them,  80 1  shall  tell  yoa  to-day  a  nice  story  that  I  was 
Toding  this  morning." 

"Oh  Willie,  come  here  &Bt,"  cried  Maggie,  "for 
Qamma  is  going  to  tell  ns  a  beantifal  new  story — and 
JBt  now  " 

It  WIS  not  many  seconds  till  Willie  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  groop ;  and  then  his  mamma  began. 

''Bat  I  fear,"  she  said, ''  that  yoa  will  not  remember 
the  strange  old  names;  let  me  see  if  you  can.  There 
was  s  lady,  long  ago,  called  Chelonis,  and  her  hnsband's 
name  was  GLeombrotns,  and  her  father  was  Leonidas, 
King  of  l^nrta.  Now,  Jane,  let  me  see  if  yoa  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  king." 

''Leonidas,"  said  modest  little  Jane. 

"ind  be  was  king  of where  was  it,  Willie  ?" 

"  King  of  Sparta,"  answered  Willie. 

''And  what  was  the  name  of  the  lady,  his  daughter?" 

''Oh,  I  remember  that, it  was  Chelonis,"  said  Maggie. 

"Tea  it  was ;  and  her  husband's  name  was ~ what  ?" 
Bit  neither  Maggie,  nor  Jane,  nor  Willie  could  tell. 

"It  was  Cle-om-brot-ns,"  suggested  mamma. 

"Oh  yes,  Cleombrotua,  Oleombrotus,  deombrotus," 
said  they  all  in  a  breath,  to  fix  it  in  their  memories. 

"WeQ,  then,  old  King 'Leonidas  had  reason  to  fear 
that  some  of  the  great  men  in  the  state  were  plotting 
^uoathim,  so  he  fled  for  safety  to  a  temple.  His  son- 
j^iaw— but  what  was  his  name  ? " 

"Cieombrotiia,"  said  Maggie  readily. 

"  Yes;  deombrotus,  caring  nothing  for  his  old  father- 
i^lsw,  adzed  on  the  throne,  and  became  king  in  his 
^tead.  Now,  bow  did  his  wife  act,  do  you  think? 
Toa  remember  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  old 

"  F^haps  she  lired  in  the  palaee  as  the  new  queen," 
^ggested  Maggie;  '<  did  she  mamma  ? " 

"No  indeed,"  said  mamma;  "  bat  she  put  off  her  fine 
<^  anddothed  herself  in  mourning,  as  if  something 
^  dreadftd  had  happened ;  and  while  her  husband 
*tt  enjoying  his  stolen  honours,  she  went  to  her  old 
^>te,  to  weep  along  with  him,  and  to  comfort  him  with 
her  tore.* 

"Good  Gheknis,  that  was  very  nice;  I  like  her  for 
^^  10,"  interjected  Maggie,  always  ready  to  speak 
hermincL 

"In  a  little  while,"  continued  mamma,  ''his  old 
^i^ids  ralhed  roand  Leonidas,  and  he  was  able  to  re- 
■onie  his  kmgly  power.  When  he  left  the  temple  to 
ictnm  to  his  oki  home,  Geombrotos,  afraid  lest  he 


should  be  put  to  death  for  his  crime,  fled  from  the 
throne  to  take  shelter  in  the  temple." 

''  And  what  did  Chelonis  do  ?  I  like  to  hear  about 
her,"  asked  Maggie. 

"  Yes;  it  is  chiefly  about  Chelonis  that  I  want  to  tell 
you,"  said  mamma.  ''  Well,  then,  she  left  her  father, 
bappy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  old  dignities,  to  seek  her 
miserable  husband  in  the  temple.  And  so,  when  the 
old  king  came  to  upbraid  his  son-in-law  with  his  treason, 
he  found  him  sitting  on  the  ground  sorrowful  and  silent, 
with  his  wife  sitting  beside  him,  still  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  and  having  her  hair  hanging  in  dis- 
order round  her  shoulders,  like  a  person  in  the  extremity 
of  despair." 

"  The  wicked  man,  she  should  have  left  him  alone, 
and  never  spoken  to  him  again :  I  don't  like  him  at 
aU,"  said  lively  little  Maggie. 

''But  you  forget,"  said  mamma,  "that  he  was  her 
husband,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  and  her  pleasure  to 
be  with  him,  and  to  share  his  troubles.  You  know  how 
dearly  she  must  h|kve  loved  both  her  father  and  her 
husband.  So  when  her  father  was  speaking  so  angrily, 
and  her  husband  was  sitting  so  silent,  she  looked  up 
through  her  tears,  and  said,  '  Father,  I  did  not  put  on 
this  mourning  for  my  husband,  but  for  you ;  and  my 
sorrow  began,  not  with  weeping  for  my  husband,  but  for 
yon.  My  husband's  conduct  has  been  very  bad,  and  you 
have  reason  to  be  very  angry  with  him ;  but  then  you 
cannot  punish  him  without  punishing  me  also,  for  he 
and  I  are  one.  If,  then,  my  father,  you  love  me,  and 
wish  me  to  share  your  happiness  now,  as  I  have  shared 
your  sorrow,  you  must  psLrdon  my  husband,  for  I  can- 
not be  happy  until  he  is  forgiven.  And  if  my  love  to 
you  in  your  sorrow  has  given  you  any  comfort,  let  it 
plead  for  my  husband ;  and  if  you  now  mean  to  give  it 
a  reward,  let  the  reward  be  his  life.'  The  old  king  was 
so  moved  with  her  affectionate  words,  that  for  the  sake 
of  his  daughter  he  spared  the  life  of  her  husband, 
though  he  gave  him  a  milder  punishment  Now,  what 
do  you  think  of  Chelonis  ?" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  like  her  very  much,"  said  Maggie; 
"  don't  you  like  her,  Jane  ? " 

"  Well,  my  dears,  I  like  her  too,"  said  mamma;  "but 
while  I  was  reading  her  story,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  another,  and  a  far  more  beautiful  story  of  love.  I 
wonder  if  my  little  pets  have  any  remembrance  of  the 
story  that  I  mean.  Have  you  Willie,  or  Jane,  or 
Maggie  ?"  But  no  one  of  them  had  had  any  thought 
suggested  by  the  story. 

"Does  it  not  remind  you,". continued  mamma,  "of 
the  wonderful  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  though  it  comea 
far,  far  behind  it  ?  You  know  that  when  we  had  re- 
belled against  his  Father,  and  had  acted  veiy  wickedly 
indeed.  He,  the  Holy  One,  took  his  Fathei^s  part;  and  aU 
the  time  he  was  in  the  worid  among  us  wicked  men,  he 
took  his  Father's  part  He  laid  down  even  his  life  to 
please  his  Heavenly  Father.  And  now,  when  any 
sinner  sees  his  guiltiness  and  his  danger,  and  desires  to> 
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be  foigi?en,  the  great  and  good  Lord  Jesus  can  secure 
forgiveness  for  him.  He  can  say  '  My  Father,  this  soul 
has  sinned  greatly  against  thee,  and  deserves  nothing  but 
thine  anger  for  ever ;  but  he  has  accepted  me  to  be  his 
Saviour,  and  now,  I  pray  thee  to  forgive  him  all  his  sins 
for  my  sake.  He  is  one  of  my  sheep  which  I  died  for ; 
and  if  tbou  wert  to  punish  him  now,  it  would  be  like 
punishing  nie.  My  Father,  wilt  thou  not  reward  me  for 
my  obedience,  by  pardoning  him  for  my  sake,  and  by 
counting  him  to  be  one  of  thy  children? ' " 

"And  does  the  Lord  Jesus  say  all  tliis  every  time 
that  a  sinner  is  pardoned,  mamma  ? " 

"  I  do  not  mean  you  to  think  that  he  says  these  very 
words  at  all;  I  only  wish  you  to  understand  that  the 
nature  of  the  great  work  of  intercession  is  something  of 
this  kind." 

"  And  is  that  the  meaning  of  intercession  ?  I  never 
knew  the  meaning  of  it  before,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Yes,  that  is  intercession,"  replied  mamma.  "  When 
Chelonis  asked  her  father  to  foxgive  her  husband  for  her 
sake  merely,  that  was  intercession;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
like  the  glorious  intercession  of  the  great  Lord  Jesus, 
to  help  you  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word. 


Only,  I  wish  you  to  remember  that  the  love  and  the 
worthiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  so  far  above  all  that 
the  tongue  of  man  could  speak,  or  the  heart  of  aogel 
think,  that  there  is  a  danger  of  degrading  it  by  com- 
parisons. You  see  that  the  fire  is  nearly  out,  for  the 
weather  is  growing  warm  now,  and  I  can  see  only  one 
little  spot  of  red  coal  in  the  grat&  Now,  if  Willie  will 
put  his  finger  near  enough  to  the  coal,  he  will  feel  a 
little  heat,  quite  enough  indeed,  to  help  a  person  to 
understand  what  heat  means,  if  he  happens  not  to 
know;  but  yet,  no  one  would  think  of  comparing  that 
little  spot  of  red  coal  with  Qod's  great  blazing  fire  in 
the  sky,  which  gives  plenty  of  light  and  heat  to  many 
worlds.  And  there  is  a  far  greater  diflference  between 
the  warmest  human  love,  and  the  holy  love  of  Jesus, 
than  there  is  between  the  little  glowing  cinder  and  the 
glorious  sun.  I  hare  therefore  told  you  this  little  story 
of  Chelonis,  not  to  compare  her  love^with  the  love  of  the 
great  Redeemer,  but  only  wishing  that  you  should 
understand  what '  intercession'  means. 

''  Now  you  may  speak  about  it  among  yourselves  for  a 
little,  and  if  you  like,  perhaps  we  may  have  another 
talk  over  it  at  some  other  time."  J.  d. 
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URSUING  our  way  down  the  Valley  of  the 
Kidron,  we  skirted  the  burial-ground  of  the 
Jews,  passing  a  funeral  group  assembled 
around  a  newly-dug  grave.  This  most 
melancholy  cemetery  is  on  the  unenclosed  and  rugged 
slope  of  the  valley,  without  a  single  tuft  of  verdure  to 
relieve  its  aridity,  or  a  tree  to  overshadow  its  crowded 
gravestones  ;  yet  no  resting-place  for  their  bones  is  so 
earnestly  desired  or  so  deeply  venerated  by  the  Jews  as 
this— sunk,  as  it  is,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple, 
which  towers  above  the  opposite  steep  slope  of  the 
valley,  and  besides  traditionally  regarded  as  the  chosen 
seat  of  that  judgment  which  the  Lord  will  one  day 
execute  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  people. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  buricd-ground,  we  de- 
scended into  the  bed  of  the  valley,  and  reached  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  Siloam,  so  called  from  the 
village  or  collection  of  hovels  of  that  name,  perched 
picturesquely  among  the  tombs  and  cliffs  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley.  The  rays  of  the  sun  poured 
'  down  into  the  arid  valley,  and  were  reflected  from  its 
heated  sides  with  such  fervency,  that  we  were  glad  to 
descend  the  upper  flight  of  steps  which  leads  down  to 
the  fountain,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  the  cool,  moist 
shadow  of  its  overhanging  arch.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  bits— to  use  an  artistic  phrase— anywhere 
about  the  city,  as  the  illustration  will  partly  show.  At 
the  landing  of  the  upper  steps,  worn  by  the  footfall  of 
ages,  we  find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  at  the  mouth  of  a 


mysterious-looking  cavern,  down  into  the  jaws  of  which 
dives  a  second  and  much  narrower  flight  of  steps,  over- 
hung with  rocky  projections,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
found  the  spring.  The  women  from  the  neigbbouhog 
village,  ascending  and  .descending,  poising  their  water- 
jars  upon  their  erect  and  often  graceful  figures— with 
the  groups  of  chance  wayfarers,  who  come  thither  to 
seek  refreshment  for  themselves  and  their  horses,  wbo 
are  watered  at  a  trough  above — add  highly  to  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  the  spot. 

Though  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  water  of  this 
fountain  ebbs  and  flows,  the  reason  of  this  has  never 
been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  to  be  supplied 
by  an  underground  passage  from  the  Temple  area  above, 
and  to  be  dependent  on  some  cistern  or  spring,  which 
may  vary  in  the  supply  of  water.  That  there  is  a 
chaimel  cut  in  the  rock  from  hence  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
was  proved  by  the  enterprise  of  Pr.  Robinson  and  Smith, 
who  entering  alternately  at  both  ends,  sometimes  walk- 
ing upright,  at  others  bending  on  their  knees,  and  io 
some  cases  creeping  prone  like  serpents,  at  length  sac* 
ceeded  in  threading  its  entire  length.  Dr.  Robertson 
remarks,  with  evident  reason,  that  the  purpose  of  such 
a  work  seems  incomprehensible,  unless  the  advantages 
of  a  fortified  city  are  taken  into  account  Yet  it  seenis 
very  doubtful  whether  a  spot  in  the  level  valley  was  in- 
cluded within  the  wall,  unless  we  identify  this  with  the 
"  Pool  of  Solomon,"  fay  which  Josephus  tells  us  the  lane 
passed  between  Zionand  the  Temple.—  W,  H,  BcailttL 
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intelligent  reader,  before  sitting  down 
to  the  study  of  a  book,  likes  to  know 
when  it  was  written,  who  wrote  it^ 
and  what  was  the  writer's  tarn  in 
giring  it  to  the  world.     If  the  book  happens  to 
be  not  a  single  work,  but  a  collection  of  many 
distinct  writings,  the  reader  is  curious  to  kndw 
not  only  the  names  and  -  story  of  the  several 
writers,  but  the  name  and  date  of  the  compiler 
also,  88  well  as  the  reasons  which  moved  him  and 
fbe  principles  by  which  he  wks  guided  in  making 
tlttcamp&tion.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  overrate 
tbe  nine  of  an  acquaintance  with  particulars 
fib  tboe.     Myriads  of  readers,  old-  atad  yoimg, 
hivi  derived  a  world  of  dcSigifat  And  instructibn 
hm  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  who  knew  nothing  of 
John  Banyan,  and  could  give  no  account  of  the 
iiteniy  history  of  his  immortal  dream.    On  the 
other  hand,  a  pedant  may  possess  a  minute  ac- 
qnaintance  witii  every  item  of  inibrmation  that 
hu  been  preserved  respecting  Bnnyan  lUid  his 
book,  yet   all  the  while  be  insensible  to  the 
beauty  and  the  wisdom  which'  have  made  it  the 
Mght  of  nations.    Nevertheless  it  is  undeniable 
that  one  who  would  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
nigrim's  PlYigress,  one  who  would  enjoy  it  per- 
fectly, and  possess  himself  of  its  whole  store  of 
Christian  thought,  must  know  the  singular  story 
of  the  Bedford  tinker  and  the  i^barkable  circum- 
stances  in  which  his  book  originated. 

That  acquaintance  with  what  may  be  styled 
their  Literary  Histoiy,  which  is  so  conducive  to 
the  perfect  appreciation  of  other  writings,  is  equally 
valnaUe  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
especially  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  is  a 
complete  fitemture  in  itself  The  same  caveat 
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must)  indeed,  be  set  down  here  which  we  have 
just  noted  in  the  case  of  Bunyan's  allegory.  If 
the  peculiar  tueasures  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
are  inaccessible  to  the  mere  pedant,  much  more 
are  those  of  the  Divine  Word.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
the  one-thing  which  is  of  indispensable  necessity 
to  qualify  a  man  for  appreciating  the  psalms,  is  a 
mind  in  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments they  embalm'l  -  To  the  man  whose  heart 
has  never  been  broken  for  sin  or  touched  with 

•        •       •     •  »  > 

the  love  of  Qod  and  of  Christ,  the  Psalter  must 
always  be  a  sejaled  book:  he  cannot  unlock  its 
treasures,  he  cannot  taste  its  delights.  The  eye 
that  has  never  been  washed  with  the  tears  of  un- 
feigned repentance' and  of  spiritual  gladness  must 
ever  be  blind—blind  ^  a  niole's— to  the  heavenly 
glories  of  this  book!  l^evertfieless  it  is  undeniable 
that,  in  subordination  to  the  supreme  qualification 
of  a  godly  heart,  very  great  assistance  to  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  Psalter  may  be. 
derived  from'  a  knowledge  of  facts  pertaining  to 
its  literary  history  which  do  not  present  them- 
selves  to  the  unlearned  reader. 

The  design,  then,  of  these  Notes  introducUyry  to 
the  PMier  is,  to  put  thie  rciader  in  possession  of 
the  principal  facts  which  have  been  ascertained 
respecting  the  literary  histoiy  of  this  portion  of 
the  Word  of  Qod ;  those,  for  instance,  which  relate 
io  the  composition  of  the  several  psalms  and  the 
formation  of  the  collection  as  a  whole.  As  their 
title  imports,  they  are  meant  to  be  an  Introduction 
to  this  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; — ^not  an 
exposition  of  particular  psalms,  but  a  help  to  the 
better  understanding  of  alL 

It  will  serve  some  useful  ends  if  we  begin  with 
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the  question,  What  ii  a  pBolm  t  What  are  the 
features  which  distinguish  the  compositions  of 
which  this  book  of  Scripture  is  made  up  from 
those  which  are  found  in  the  other  books  1  It  is 
a  question  that  cannot  perhaps  be  better  answered 
than  by  passing  in  review  the  several  Titles  which 
are  found  in  the  superscriptions  which  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  sacred  text  At  all  events 
the  titles  will  throw  much  light  on  the  nature, 
and  scope  of  the  psalms. 

1.  They  are  sometimes  designated  fbayxb& 
The  term  Tephillah  or  Tephilloih  which  is  thus 
rendered  by  our  translators  occurs  five  times  in 
the  snpexscriptionfl.  It  is  found  in  that  of  the 
ninetieth  —  the  oldest  of  all  the  psahns:  ^A 
Prayer  of  Mosa  the  man  of  Oo<L"  It  is  found 
also  in  the  hundred  and  second,  which  Ia  one  of 
the  psalms  of  the  Captivity.  It  occurs  moreover  in 
the  note  appended  to  the  seventy-second  Psalm :' 
**  The  pray  en  of  David  the  eon  qfJeue  are  endedJ^ 
This  is  a  note  that  will  daim  careful  cc^isideration 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Psalter  aa  a  whole. 
Meanwhile  we  simply  remark,  that  it  relates  not 
so  much  to  the  particular  psalm  to  which  it  is 
annexed  as  to  the  book  or  section  of  the  Psalter 
which  ends  with  that  psalm — the  aecond  of  the 
five  books  of  which  the  whole  is  mad^  upi  This 
designation  is  mentioned  firsts  not  because  of  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrencM), — we  shall  see  im- 
mediately that  some  othere  occur  much  more 
frequently, — but  because  it  brings  before  us  the 
first  characteristic  which  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  view.  A  psalm,  whatever  else  there  may  be 
ia  it^  is  a  Prayer ;  it  is  an  utterance  of  the  soul 
to  Q06L  It  is  not  a  soliloquy ,  much  less  is  it 
the  utterance  of  the  soul's  emotions  for  the  satis- 
faction of  a  human  auditoiy  j  it  conducts  ua  into 
the  presence-chamber  of  the  great  King,  and 
teaches  us  how  to  pour  out  our  hearts  before  his 
throne.  A  psahn  is  the  Church's  response  to 
those  two  primary  articles  of  the  faith,  that  God 
is,  and  that  he  ie  the  rtwarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  hinK  The  psalms  accordingly  are 
pervaded  everywhere  with  the  consciouoiess  of 
God.  The  most  of  us  are  so  much  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  them,  so  much  accustomed  also  to 
other  sacred  lyrics  written  under  their  influence 
and  imbued  with  their  spirit,  that  we  seldom  give 
due  heed  to  tins  quality ;  but  it  has  never  failed 


to  strike  with  astonishment  serious  persons  who 
have  read  much  in  the  hymns  and  poems  of  pagan 
nations.  In  these  the  gods  are  no  doubt  celebrated^ 
their  names  come  up  often  enough,  but  there  v^ 
no  reality  about  them ;  they  are  unsubstsotial, 
airy  nothings.  It  is  the  high  prerogative  of  the 
psalms  that  they  not  only  name  the  name  of  Qod, 
but  bear  us  into  his  presence.  They  bring  ns 
face  to  fiu^e  with  our  Maker  and  Judge,  a  personal 
Qod,  who  has  an  ear  to  hear  us  and  a  hand  to  help 
us^  and  of  whom  the  weakest  saint  under  heaven 
may  say,  ''I  am  poor  and  needy,  yet  the  Lord 
thinketh  upon  me." 

2.  The  designation  which  oocors  most  fire* 
quentiy  in  the  superscriptions  is  the  one  which 
all  the  modem  versions  render  psaijl  It  is  of 
perpetual  occuirence.  According  to  our  reckoning 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  no  fewer  than  fiffy-seTen 
of  the  psalms ;  so  that  one  cannot  wonder  that 
the  word  has  come  to  be  the  current  designation 
of  the  vrhcle  book  Although  adopted  into  all 
the  modem  European  languages  it  is  properly  a 
Qreekword.  Whenthe  Jews  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  translated  the  Old 
Testamentinto  the  language  which  Alexander'scon- 
quests  had  made  thojcommon  speech  o(  the  world, 
they  chose  tiiis  term  Paaimos,  which  properly 
denotes  a  strain  of  music,  to  r^resent  the  Mizmor 
of  the  superscriptions ;  and  their  example  has 
been  followed  by  succeeding  translators  Cnrionsly 
enougl^  this  Hebrew  temi  minnor,  although  of  so 
frequent  use  in  the  superscriptions,  is  never  found 
anywhere  else, — a  circumstance  which  has  led 
some  to  conjecture  that  it  was  coined  by  David 
to  deserito  his  sacred  lyricsi  Its  etymology  i^ 
doubtful  Not  to  mention  older  Hebnusts, 
Hengstenbeig  thinks  it  properly  denotes  a  poem 
artfully  daboraUd;  Delitzsch  thiiiks  it  rather 
denotes  the  musical  aeoampanim/eni  j — Qesenios 
and  Hupfeld  have  each  set  forth  more  than  one 
interpretation  in  successive  works.  But  amidst 
this  variation,  all  the  best  authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  general  idea  which  the  term  expresses  h 
that  of  a  song  wedded  to  an  appropriate  strain  of 
music. 

This,  then,  is  a  second  point  to  be  noted  in  the 
psalmSb  They  are  prayers,  as  we  have  seen;  but  they 
are  something  more.  There  are  elements  essential 
to  them  which  are  not  found  in  ordinaiy  prayers. 
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A  prayer  IB  not  ft  work  of  afi  On  the  oontnay, 
the  mora  wUeBa  a  pn^w  is,  ih«  mora  perfectly 
does  it  answer  its  end.  Boayer  is  the  auaple, 
unadonied  ov^pooring  of  the  heart  before  Gk)d. 
Qie  tnie  idea  of  it  is  seen  in  the  artless  petition 
[sedented  by  a  child  at  its  f  ather^a  knea  This 
is  the  conception  of  prayer  tan^t  by  oar  Lord 
himself:  ''When  ye  pny,  say,  Oor  Father  which 
irt  in  heaTen."  The  trae  idea  of  a  psalm  takes 
in  more  than  this.  Every  psalm  is  a  prayeri  bnt 
ereiy  prayer  is  not  a  psalm.  To  the  production 
of  the  psalms  thera  was  required  consummate 
ut, — the  art  of  the  poet  and  the  art  of  the 
musician.  It  is  evident^  from  the  memorials  of 
&e  piimitiTe  times  preserved  in  Gknesis,  that 
ilosic  and  Poetry,  although  they  rank  among  the 
noblest  of  the  arts,  wera  among  the  first  to  be 
coltiTstedj^and  €k)d  has  been  pleased  to  sanctify 
them  by  assigning  to  them  a  place  and  a  function 
in  the  ordinances  of  his  worship.  It  is  his  will 
^«e  should  worship  him  not  onlyin  the  artless 
c&sbns  of  our  hearti^  but  also  in  the  musical 
ledtrtioQ  c^  poems  which  have  been  composed 
lith  csra  and  educated  taste. 

3^  The  word  soho  is  another  that  oceuis  with 
gcMt  frequeney.  It  atands  for  the  Hebrew  term 
^ir^iriiich  is  found  in  the  superscriptioQS  of  no 
few  iium  thirty  psahnsL  The  fifteen ''soogs  of 
dqgrees"  may  be  referred  to  as  the  most  re* 
nnibUe  of  the  dass.  Unlike  the  designation 
JQst  explained,  it  is  often  found  in  the  body  of 
tb  psalms  aa  well  as  in  their  superscriptions. 
XbegeuHal  idea  eaqiressed  hjpmim  and  8ang  is 
the  same  ;'-»what  they  suggest  is  a  poem  of  the 
lyncal  order— a  poem  finmed  to  be  song  rather 
than  read  And  here  it  may  be  lemaiked,  that 
tliese  two  titles  not;only  distinguish  the  psalms 
bom  prsyees  and  from  prose  compositions 
ge&endly,  such  as  we  possess  in  the  Bible  His* 
ioncs  and  Epistles,  but  also  from  such  poetical 
compcntions  as  an  fiound  in  Job  and  the  Pro- 
phets. The  poetiy  in  these,  with  the  ezcep- 
tioa  of  a  few  passages  here  and  there,  is  of  the 
tlidaetic  order,  and  was  meant  to  be  read,  not 
sung.  'Vnth  respect  to  the  title  at  present  under 
^consideration,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  its  signi- 
fication does  not  coincide  perfectly  with  that  of 
the  Engj^i^  word  sor^  or  the  p$ailsn  of  the  Bible. 
'^^i«e  teims  are  applied  indifierently  to  plaintive 


and  jc^ous  lyrics^  whereas  the  Mr  or  iong  of  the 
superscriptions  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
latter  dass.  Accordingly  it  is  repeatedly  em- 
ployed in  addition  to  the  more  general  titie  of 
pealm.  Tkaa  Psalms  Izv.  and  zoii  are,  each 
of  them,  entitled  a  pudm  and  mmg :  and  they 
rank  among  the  sunnieet  of  the  sacred  lyrics. 
The  fitct  that  so  many  of  the  psalms  are  songs 
may  suggest  some  profitable  reflections.  God 
has  given  his  people  cause  to  be  glad  Does  not 
the  apostie  Peter  attribute  to  them  a  joy  that  is 
unspeakable  and  ftdl  of  g^oryf.  Mr.  Fearing  was 
a  good  man,  but  he  was  not  the  true  tjrpe  of  the 
Christian.  His  were  not  the  kind  of  feelings 
which  the  psalms  were  meant  to  suggest  and 
nourish.  There  are  men  and  women,  indubitably 
the  children  of  Gk>d,  who  go  mourning  all  their 
days ;  but  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  psalms 
are  songs  would  of  itself  suffice  to  show,  were 
there  no  other  proof,  that  such  persons  are  living 
beneath  their  privilege,  and  ought  to  labour 
after  a  more  joyous  sense  of  the  love  and  the 
grace  of  Qod  These  songs  are  deli\'ered  by  the 
Lord  to  his  children  that  their  joy  may  be  fall, 
and  that  they  may  be  emboldened  to  give  tuneful 
expression  to  it  before  his  throne  like  the  angels 
in  heaven. 

4  Psalm  cxlv.  is,  in  the  superscription,  entitled 
''DavuPs  TehiUah ;''^Ah&t  is  to  say,  *•  David's 
PSAIM  OF  PitAiBX."  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
this  titie,  Praiie,  or  PicUm  of  PtcUse  (it  is  one 
word  in  the  Hebrew),  should  be  found  only  in  a 
single  superscription,  for  the  word  is  of  perpetual 
occurrence  in  the  Psalter,  and  is  more  or  less 
applicable  to  every  one  of  the  psalma  A  vein  of 
praise  runs  through  aH  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
sense  of  this  which  led  the  Jews  to  fix  on  this 
titie,  rather  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned, 
as  the  fittest  to  describe  the  whole  book.  What 
the  Greek  tamslators,  and  the  modern  versions 
after  them,  call  Th<  Psidier  or  Book  of  Psalms,  is 
denominated  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  Sepher  Tehillim 
— ^the  Book  of  Praises.  It  is  a  beautiful  titie,  and 
gives  prominence  to  an  aspect  of  the  psalms  as 
important  as  any  other.  They  are  not  only 
prayers  and  songs,  but  hymns  also;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  songs  which  have  for  their  chief 
scope  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.  Like  the 
golden  censers  in  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  burnt 
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fragrant  incense  in  the  Holy  Place,  they  are  the 
vessels  in  which  our  thanksgivings  are  to  be 
offered  before  the  throne  of  GkxL  There  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  Augastine's  popular  discourses 
on  the  Psalms  (it  occnrs  in  the  introduction  to 
the  one  that  he  preached,  ▲.!>.  411,  on  Psalm 
IzxiL)  which  strikingly  brings  out  the  combined 
force  of  the  three  titles  just  mentioned :  ''  Psalms 
are  the  praises  oi  Qod  accompanied  with  song : 
psalms  are  songs  containing  the  praise  of  Ood. 
If  there  be  praise,  but  not  of  €k>d,  it  is  not  a 
psalm.  If  there  be  praise,  and  pndse  of  Qod|  if 
it  is  not  sun^  it  is  not  a  psalm.  To  make  a  psalm 
there  go  these  three — upraise,  Qod's  praise,  and 
song."  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  Psalter 
is  the  Book  of  Pnuse.  There  are  several  psalms 
which,  like  the  five  with  which  the  book  con- 
cludes, begin  and  end  with  the  word  HaUdujah; 
and  that  inspiriting  word,  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  is 
a  kind  of  key-note  to  the  whole  book.  The 
psalms  are  praisea  We  do  not  sing  them  aright 
unless  we  come  before  the  Lord  with  grateful 
adoration,  as  men  who  feel  themselves  impelled 
to  bless  his  holy  name. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  three  titles 
— PacUm,  Song,  and  Hyfiva  or  Praite — are,  in  all 
likelihood,  what  the  apostle  has  in  his  mind 
when  he  chaiges  Chrisf  s  people  to  speak  to 
themselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  their  hearts 
to  the  Lord  (Eph.  v.  19;  GoL  iiL  16).  The 
words,  we  may  be  sure,  are  not  set  down  by  the 
apostle  at  random;  and  the  meaning  appears  to 
be,  that  we  are  to  speak  to  ourselves,  and  to  solace 
one  another,  with  all  the  various  sacred  songs 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  provided  of  old  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Church. 

5.  There  is  yet  another  epithet,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  superscriptions,  which  claims  a 
moment's  notice.  We  refer  to  the  term  Maschil, 
which  is  prefixed  to  thirteen  psalms.  Our  trans- 
lators have  not  ventured  to  do  more,  in  the 
text,  than  simply  print  the  word  in  English 
characters ;  in  the  margin,  however,  they  render 
it  "  to  give  instruction,^*  It  would  be  going  too 
far  to  affirm  that  this  interpretation  is  subject  to 
no  doubt  Some  good  Hebraists  take  exception 
to  it ;  so  that,  perhaps,  our  venerable  translators 
did  well  to  leave  it  untranskted  in  the  text  Still, 


the  interpretation  they  liave  set  down  in  the 
margin,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  it  is  sus- 
tained by  the  great  preponderance  ef  authoritj. 
It  agrees  remarkably  with  the  contents  of  Psahn 
TTTii,  which  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  its 
use ;  tot  that  psalm  is  pre-eminently  didactic— 
its  scope  is  to  instmct  the  convicted  soul  how  to 
obtain  peace  with  Qod  and  be  compassed  aboat 
with  songs  of  deliveraace.  The  title,  although  it 
is  prefixed  only  to  a  few,  is  less  or  moreappHcable 
to  all  the  psalms.  It  holds  forth  as  one  of  the 
purpoMS  they  were  desagned  to  serve,  the  edifica* 
tion  <^  souls  in  the  truth  and  ways  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  true,  as  we  may  afterwards  have  occadoQ  to 
show,  that  there  is  very  little  reveloHon,  strictly 
so  called,  in  the  psalms — ^little  disclosure  of  new 
truth  to  the  Church.  The  Psalter  is  rather  the 
response  of  the  Church  to  God's  revelations  else- 
where made,  than  itself  the  vehicle  of  those  re- 
velations. But  it  is  a  very  instmctive  response. 
Many,  many  a  time  it  has  happened  that  the  psalms 
learned  by  a  child  at  his  mother's  knee  have  de- 
posited in  his  heart  the  seeds  of  divine  knowledge, 
and  kept  them  alive  till  they  bftve  sprung  up,  long 
after,  in  a  harvest  of  salvation.  The  psalms,  then, 
besides  being  songs  and  hymns,  are  eminently 
fitted  to  give  instruction. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  thns 
commenting  upon  the  designations  of  the  psahns 
that  are  found  in  the  prefixed  titles,  we  by  no 
means  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  all 
equally  descriptive  of  eveiy  psalm.  The  way  in 
which  they  wo  severally  employed  m  the  super- 
.(iciiptions  very  obviously  implies  the  contrsiy. 
Still,  it  seemed  expedient  to  gather  them  together 
inasmucb  as  they  indicate  the  elements  that  prin- 
cipally enter  into  the  psalmSi  Besides,  although 
particular  elements  may  prepdnderate,  one  in  one 
psalm,  another  in  another,  there  is  not  a  psahn 
but  contains  something  of  each.  There  is  not  a 
psalm  of  instruction  but  contains  something  of 
praise  and  prayer ;  and  the  psalms  of  praise  are 
psalms  of  instruction  alaa 

One  other  remark  under  this  head.  The  psalm 
differs  from  some  other  kinds  of  sacred  song  in 
these  two  particulars ; — ^that  it  is  in  eveiy  instance 
the  fruit  of  Supernatural  Inspiration, 'and  is  in 
every  instance  designed  for  permanent  use  in  the 
Public  Worship  of  God    The  former  particnlar 
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requires  no  demonstration  in  this  placer  The 
maimer  in  which  our  blessed  Lord  and  the 
apostles  cite  and  comment  upon  this  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  clearly  implies  its  saper- 
oataral  inspiration  and  divine  authority.  The 
other  psrticnlar  is  also  capable  of  abundant  verifi- 
cadoD.  We  find  in  the  Bible  other  sacred  songs 
besides  the  psalms :  for  instance,  the  song  of 
Mosesy  the  songs  of  Deborah  and  Hannah,  the 
BODgs  of  Zschariaa,  and  Mary,  and  Simeon.  But 
itis  obvious  that  these  were,  for  the  mdiBt  part, 
meant  to  be  sung  only  on  the  occasions  which 
gaTe  them  birth — at  least  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  made  a  part  of  the  stated  services 
of  the  public  worship.  It  was  otherwise  with 
the  psilma  No  fewer  than  fifty-five  of  them  axe 
foimally  inscribed  To  the  Chief  Jftuieian;  that 
is,  to  the  Leader  of  the  Service  of  Song  in  the 
Hooae  of  the  Xiord.  They  were,  therefore,  from 
the  fint^  in  constant  nse  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is 
QDiTenally  admitted  that  the  Psalter  was  the 
OM  hynm-book  of  the  Jewish  Church  under  the 
Second  Temple.  It  is  true,  some  learned  men  like 
Hnpf^  while  concurring  in  this  admission,  con- 
tend that  many  of  the  psalms  must  have  been 
Tiitten  originally  without  any  view  to  the  public 
use  to  which  they  were  afterwards  put  They 
gnood  this  opinion  on  the  consideration  that 
soioe  of  the  psalms — ^the  fifty-first  for  example — 
^  too  personal  to  permit  the  thought  that  the 
viiten  ever  could  have  designed  them  for  other 
than  private  use.  But  this  consideration,  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  as  it  is,  will  not  sustain  the 
iiiftrence  grounded  upon  it  The  case  of  Cowper 
aodhis  hymns  is  exactly  in  point  Not  even  the 
tiftj-fint  Psalm  is  more  intensely  personal  than 
one  or  two  of  those  we  owe  to  the  bard  of  Olney ; 
yet  we  know  that  the  employment  of  the  Olney 
Hymns  in  public  worship  took  place  within  the 
poet's  lifetimei,  and  with  his  consent 

Dismissing  these  prefatory  remarks  on  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  psalms,  we  proceed 
to  imfdd  the  History  of  Sacred  Psalmody  in  the 
Hebrew  Qiurdi.  This  will  bring  under  our 
notice  the  greater  part  of  the  facts  most  important 
to  be  embraced  in  an  introduction  to  the  Psalter. 
In  particular,  it  will  bring  before  us  the  holy  men 
^  Qod  who^  during  so  many  suecessive  genera- 


tions, were  raised  up  in  Israel,  endowed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  appropriate  gifts,  and  moved  by 
his  supernatural  energy  to  warble  the  feelings  of 
their  hearts  in  imperishable  songs.  The  names 
of  the  psalmbts  are  not  in  all  cases  known  to 
us;  but  enough  respecting  them  is  known  to 
invest  this  part  of  our  subject  with  undying 
interest  The  field  is  an  extensive  one,  and  we 
must  not  attempt  more  than  a  rapid  sketch. 

The  first  lyric  preserved  in  Scripture  is  Lamech's 
song^  in  the  fourth  of  Genesis,  addressed  to  his 
two  wives,  Adah  and  ZiUah.  It  is  very  much  the 
oldest  lyric  in  existence  in  the  worid  at  this  day. 
Lamech  was  of  the  seed  of  Cain ;  and  his  song, 
however  interesting  as  a  relic  of  antediluvian  art, 
has  no  further  relation  to  our  present  subject,  for 
it  was  not  sung  in  reverent  worship  of  the  living 
(}od.  We  do  not  possess  a  vestige  of  sacred  song 
that  is  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  poetry  of  the  patriarchal  blessings  was  di- 
dactic, not  lyrical  Probably  it  would  be  un- 
warrantable to  conclude  from  these  facts  that  the 
antediluvian  and  patriarchal  Church  was  never 
cheered  with  the  melody  of  hymns.  Whether  it 
be  true  or  not  that  poetry  and  song  were  first 
cultivated  by  the  race  of  Cain,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Qod  suffered  these  arts  to  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  solace  of  the  world  and  the 
inflaming  of  earthly  passions  during  the  long  cen- 
turies of  the  primeval  dispensations.  It  may  be 
confidently  affirmed,  that  the  first  hjrmn  we  meet 
with  in  the  Bible — the  triumphal  ode  over  Pharaoh 
and  his  host»  which  was  sung  by  the  tribes  of 
Israel  in  responsive  bands  at  the  Bed  Sea — is  a 
lyric  which  could  not  have  been  sung  by  a  people 
unaccustomed  to  sacred  music.  How  many  com- 
munities are  there  at  the  present  time  sufficiently 
trained  in  music  to  attempt  the  conjoint  chanting 
of  so  elaborate  a  song  ? 

The  song  at  the  Bed  Sea  sufficiently  demon- 
strates that  Moses,  besides  his  other  manifold 
endowments,  was  a  poet  of  the  highest  order. 
This  faculty  was  not  permitted  to  slumber.  His 
dying  l^;acy  to  the  tribes  he  had  conducted  out 
of  Egypt  was  a  song.  It  is  of  great  length,  occu< 
pying  nearly  all  the  thirty-second  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  splendour  of  its  imagery  is  only  surpassed  by 
that  rare  combination  of  tenderness  and  strength, 
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in  virtue  of  ^hich  it  still,  aftor  so  many  aget, . 
fitirs  the  blood  of  every  readw.  The  man  of  Gkid 
was  enabled  to  foresee  the  temptations  whidi 
were  to  befall  the  tribes  in  Canaan ;  and  he  b^ew 
that  as  they  ooold  not  in  those  days  possess  copies 
of  the  law  in  their  several  dwelliAgs,  the  hdaiJBg 
of  it  at  the  annual  festivals  would  be  bat  an 
ineffectual  barrier  against  forgetfnlness  of  the 
testimonies  of  Qod.  To  fortify  and  perpetuate 
the  influence  of  the  law,  be  was  moved  by  the 
Spirit  to  compose  a  song  which  the  people  niight 
bear  in  their  memories,  and  teach  to  their  chil^ 
dren  and  children's  children-^a  song  whichy  baing 
sui^  in  the  towns  and  villages  and  tents  of 
Israel,  fxaai  Lebanon  to  the  wildemess,  and  fiom 
Bashan  to  the  sea,  might  be  an  everpresentme* 
morial  of  the  Lord^  of  his  terrible  majesty,  hia 
unslumbering  righteousness,  his  mighty  acts  in 
the  redemption  of  his  people. 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  we  meet  with 
two  sacred  lyrics  of  great  power-— the  song  of 
Deborah  in  the  fifth  of  Judges,  and  the  song  of 
Hannali  in  the  second  of  First  Samuel ;  the  lattei^ 
which  has  been  aptly  s^led  the  Magnifioait  of  the 
Old  Testament  Church,  possesses  a  special  interest 
for  us  at  present,  as  having  been  written  by  the 
mother  of  the  prophet  whom  Gk)d  commissioned 
to  call  forth  and  consecrate  ''the  son  of  Jesse, 
the  anointed  of  the  Gk)d  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xziii  1).  Respecting 
the  song  of  Deborah,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
it  is  universally  accepted  as  a  genuine  monument 
of  the  |)eriod  of  the  Judges,  being  recognized  as 
such  even  by  those  ruthless  Rationalists  who'reflise 
to  acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
Moses ;  and  that  critics  of  every  name  are  agreed 
in  esteeming  it  one  of  tha  most  perfect  examples 
of  lyrical  poetry  extant  in  any  language. 

Besides  the  religious  interest  that  must  always 
attach  itself  to  the  sacred  lyrics  which  have  come 
down  from  the  early  times  of  Moses  and  the 
Judges,  they  possess  great  literary  and  historical 
interest  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  psal- 
mody. They  demonstrate  that  the  Israelitish 
people  in  those  primitive  times,  however  rude 
their  manner  of  life  may  have  been,  were  no  bar- 
barians, as  some  have  foolishly  imagined.  A 
poetical  literature  which  induded  such  songs  as 
those  of  Deborah  and  Hannah,  lyrics  which,  con- 


sidered 8i]i4>ly  as  works  of  ait,  ha^  never  been 
surpassed  in  their  kind,  could  neither  have  been 
produced  nor  appreciated  in  a  barbarous  com- 
munity. 

It  is  moiB  important,  for  our  present  purpose^ 
to  remark  that  in  this  early  period  of  the  Jewish 
history  tiie  firrt  stone  of  the  fair  edifice  of  the 
Pssiter  was  laid.  One  of  tiie  psalms  has  coma 
down  to  U8  &om  the  age  of  Moses,  and  foom  tha 
pen  of  tihe  great  lawgiver  hiaisdf.  The  ninetieth 
Psalm  is  entitled,  "^  A  Frailer  qfMam  fk^  mam 
of  Qod;**  and  its  contents  are  in  remarkable  har- 
mony with'  this  account  of  its  autiioraldp.  It 
would  not  be  ocnrect  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
personal  to  Mosea  in  the  psalm,  or  aiiything 
pertaining  ezbhnivaly  to  that  generation.  It 
contains  notfaung  local  or  temporary.  It  ia  the 
first  instalment  cf  the  insfdred  hymnology  of  the 
Catholic  CSinrch,  and  will  never  become  obaolete 
or  cease  to  be  sung  till  the  vidflaitudea  of  time 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  songs  of  this  lower 
sanctuary  are  swallowed  up  in  the  songs  of  the 
heavenly  temple.  Nevertheless  it  reflects  a  pro- 
fitable Ught  on  tlie  psalm  to  recollect  the  circum- 
stances of  its  birth.  It  is  the  ciy  that  arose  from 
the  congregation  in  the  wilderness  when  they 
beheld  their  ranks  melting  away,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  oath  of  Ood  that  th^  diould  not  enter  into 
his  rest  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  familiar  stoTy,^~how,  after  God  had  brought 
his  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  given  them  the  law 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  conducted  tbem 
through  the  howling  deserts  of  Paran  to  the 
border  of  Oimaan,  and  shown  them  the  pleasant 
southern  hlUs  of  that  land  of  ancient  promise, 
their  hearts  fainted  within  them,  they  disbdieved 
his  word,  and  refused  to  enter  in :  and  how,  for 
their  unbelief,  they  were  commanded  to  face  the 
desert  once  more;  ndt  now  to  travel  Hffough  it, 
but  to  spend  in  it  their  lives  and  leave  their  bones 
in  its  thirsty  solitudes.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  among  the  tribes  there  were  many  besides 
Caleb  and  Joshua  who  were  Israelites  indeed. 
Aaron,  for  instance,  was  a  saint  of  Qod,  although 
he  was  involtdd  in  the  general  penalty.  There 
would  be  many,  therefore^  even  of  the  generation 
that  had  come  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  and  many 
more  belonging  to  the  generation  which  grew  up 
in  the  wilderness,  whose  hearts  were  contrite 
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under  God's  mighty  hand.  To  them  the  psalm 
ms  deliTered,  that  in  its  plaintive  measures  they 
might  ntter  their  penitent  grief  in  the  ear  of  God. 
And  it  was  carefully  framed  to  be  the  expression 
of  somethiog  bettor  than  a  barren  and  hopeUss 
wnow.  It  opens  grandly  with,  the  pmfMiioB  of 
a  stroDg  fidUi  in  the  Lord  as  the  dweUing-place 
of  bis  people  in  all  generations ;  and  it  closes  with 
9h  importunate  and  hopeful  prayer  for  the  genera^ 
lioQ  that  was  to  come  after  and  posaeia  the 
Dranused  iahecilanoft  :•*«*  -        - 

"Ixtts,  thoa  hast  been  our  dwdUng.pIaee 

In  sn  Kenenitloii«, 
MIra  tb«  nowDtaiBi  vm  toooflM  Ibrtk, 

Or  ef«r  tlimi  budst  Itemed  the  aarth  and  the  wQvld, 
Even  from  ererluUng  to  OTvlMtiug  thoa  art  God. 
Thoa  tsmeai  mtn  to  datrttctUm, 

AadHqrwti  B«tiini,7ecUldraaofmiii.   <a«a.lU,ia^ 


Tor  WB  art  eooanmed  bf  thino  aii£6r. 
And  by  thj  irrath  are  we  tronbled. 

IboB  bait  eet  our  tniqultfes  before  thee, 

Oar  werat  alna  la  tiie  light  of  thy  conntenanoa 

Fff  all  oar  days  aiv  paned  away  In  thj  wraths. 
We  apeiid  otir  yean  as  a  tale  that  la  told. 


'BetacB,  0  Lok]>— how  long? 

Aad  let  It  npflrt  thee  eoaoMBlig  thy  feeriftta. 
Oatiiiy  na  early  vUh  thy  mercy ; 

That  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  daya 
Ittan  gfaid  aoeording  tp  the  daya  wherein  thou  hast  afflleted  ua, 

Aad  the  yean  wherein  we  hara  aeen  aril. 
I4ttj  work  appear  onto  thy  aenrantai 

Aad  thy  glory  unto  their  children. 
iafUihe  beamty  of  the  LosD  our  God  ha  vpottdt! 

And  cotahUah  thon  the  work  of  our  haodanpon  na; 

Tea,  the  work  of  our  handa  eatabUah  thou  It** 

Three  thousand  years  and  more  have  passed 
airaj  since  tlie  congregation  of  Israel  made  the 
^ditades  of  tLe  wilderness  vocal  with  the  plaintive 
Quaic  of  this  ninetieth  Fisalm.  There  is  not 
another  song  now  sung  in  any  nation  under 
2ttaven  that  possesses  such  a  Hoary  antiquity. 
And  yet  there  is  about  it  the  freshness  of  a  per- 
petual youth.  In  what  nation  have  God's  people 
leased  to  employ  it?  It  forms  a  principal  part  of 
the  English.  Order  lor  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  and 
in  an  Christian  nations  is  devoted  to  a  similar 
use.  Moreover,  as  each  New  Tear  comes  round, 
biin^g  iu  train  of  saddening  memories  and 
summoning  us  to  count  our  days,  who  does  not 
torn  to  the  Prayer  of  Moses  lot  the  most  adequate 
expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened 
hy  the  season  %  In  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
Hungary  this  psalm  is  sung  eyery  New  Year's 
Bay,  and  traces  of  the  same  usage  will  be  found 


In  every  Bible-reading  country.  It  is  a  solemniz- 
ing and  stimulating  thought,  that  when  we  lift 
up  our  voices  to  God  in  this  psalm  we  put  our* 
selves  into  communion  with  the  Church  of  all 
generations  and  of  every  nation,  we  yield  our 
hearts  to  the  guidance  of  a*  song  given  three  and 
thirty  centuries  ago  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  which  has  been  a  fountain  of  pensive 
comfort  to  God's  saints  in  all  the  hundred  genera- 
tions that  have  lived  and  died  ainoe  its  notes  first 
awoke  the  echoes  (^^m  deseri  • 

Ihxifeaaer  H^ngstenbefg  of  Berlin,  s  learned 
and  pious  divine,  who  has  perhaps  done  more 
than  any  other  man  of  this  age  for  tl^e  elucidation 
of  th^  Psalin^  lias  ^remarked  that  the  ooncunence 
of  thiee  conditions  were  reqnisits  in  order  to  an 
efflaresoeaoe  of  divine  psahnody.  They  are  in 
substance  these :  There  is  required,  in  the  first 
place,  a  wide-spread  Revival  of  Religion  in  the 
ChurcL  .  A  psalm  is  not  the  voice  of  a  solitaiy 
individual — it  is  the  voice  of  the  Ghuieh ;  and  a 
new  song  can  only  proceed  fiom  the  bosom  of  a 
qui^ened  Ohurdi.  There  mus^  in  the  second 
place,  be  found  in  the  tlhurch  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals gifted  with  the  Poetical  Faculty;  men  of 
genius  and  of  cultivated  taste  who  can  express 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  quickened  Church 
in  poetry  and  song.  Lastly,  there  must  be  vouch- 
safed the  SupemaJtural  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  elevating  and  controlling  the  exercise  of 
the  poet's  genius,  so  that  he  may  speak  as  one 
who  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  It  is  evident 
that  these  three  conditions  found  place  at  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  tribes  in  the  wilderness. 
How  genuine  and  deep  was  the  revival  of  religion 
in  that  age,  appears  from  the  terms  of  regretful 
ajSection  with  which  it  was  commemorated  long 
after:  ''I  remember  thee^  the  kindness  of  thy 
youth,  the  -love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou 
wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that 
was  not  sown.  Israel  was  holiness  to  the  Lord* 
and  the  first  firuits  of  his  incref^se  *'  (Jer.  iL  2,  3). 
The  poetical  faculty  and  the  stqiematural  inspira- 
tion  were  both  found  in  Moses,  the  man  of  God 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  in  the  next  paper, 
that  the  requisite  conditions  were  still  more  re- 
markably found  in  the  age  of  David — ^the  goldoi 
i^e  of  Divine  Psalmody.   ' 
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THE  WEDGE  WITH  A  CRACK  15  IT. 


F  ftU  mechanical  appliances,  the  wedge 
seems  the  simplest  and  most  paltry ;  and 
yet,  in  the  hands  of  skill  and  strength, 
that  simple-looking  piece  of  rusty  iron  is 
an  implemeut  of  extraordinary  power.  It  can  rend 
asunder  the  gtiarled  oak;  it  can  splinter  into  fragments 
the  rock  that  for  centuries  has  stood  the  strokes  of  the 
thunderbolt;  it  can  Jift,  as  sofUy  as  a  nurse  lifts  her 
sleeping  infant,  the  mightiest  of  ships,  te  launch  it  on 
the  ocean;  nay,  such  is  its  enormous  power,  that  it  were 
rash  to  say  what  it  is  that  skill  cannot  accomplish  with 
it  But  there  is  one  point  of  essential  importance  in 
the  formation  of  this  simple  hut  powerful  instrument— 
it  must  he  thoroughly  oompacted  together,  so  that, 
under  all  circumstances  of  trial,  its  own  cohesion  shall 
be  perfectly  secure.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  if  there  be 
anywhere  a  crack  in  it,  the  wedge  is  worthless;  for  when 
put  to  a  severe  test,  instead  of  rending,  it  shall  itself  be 
rent  asunder.  Possibly  the  reader  may  have  seen  this 
done.  Perhaps  he  has  stood  beside  the  workmen  in  the 
forest  or  the  quarry,  and  has  watched  their  work  vrith 
interest,  as  they  inserted,  one  after  another,  the  well* 
compacted  wedges  into  the  narrow  fissure,  and  drove 
them  home  by  a  series  of  hearty  blows.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  noticed,  on  a  particular  wedge,  the  sharp 
sound  of  the  stroke  become  dull  and  hollow ;  and  the 
workmen,  striking  it  now  on  this  nde,  now  on  that,  re- 
Jease  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  stone  or  wood,  no  longer  a 
single-edged  bar  of  iron,  but  split  nearly  into  two,  having 
its  prongs  bent  wide  apart,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be 
cast  aside  as  useless.  My  reader,  that  fractured  wedge 
has  a  solemn  lesson  to  you  and  me;  let  us  humbly  seek 
to  learn  it 

For  are  not  we  too,  like  wedges,  poor  and  worthless- 
looking  tools,  to  be  used  of  Qod  in  rough  and  trying  work, 
in  a  world  where  such  work  is  needed  7  What  instru- 
ments could  be  more  insignificant,  to  appearance,  than 
the  Galilean  fishermen  whom  Jesus  sent  forth  to  conquer 
the  world  in  his  name  ?  And  yet,  despite  the  greatness 
of  the  work,  and  the  weakness  of  the  instruments,  God 
accomplished  with  them  all  he  purposed.  And  now, 
since  they  have  passed  away,  that  portion  of  the  warfare 
and  the  service  which  was  designed  for  us,  has  come  in 
eourse ;  and  we,  in  our  day,  are  called  on  to  be  to  God 
all  that  devoted  saints  have  ever  been  to  him  in  theirs. 
Happy  is  that  servant  who  yields  bimaelf  up  to  service, 
in  p^ect  singleness  of  heart— a  heart  made  «m^^,  be- 
cause God  has  united  it  to  fear  his  holy  name.  But 
alas  for  him  who,  like  the  wedge  with  the  crack  in  it, 
goes  to  work,  apparently  for  God,  yet  under  the  influ- 
ence not  of  on«  great  engrossing  master-motive,  but  of 
two.  The  fieiy  trial  is  sure  to  manifest  this  secret 
double-mindedness,  and  to  show  that,  whatever  else  he 


may  he,  he  is  not  one  of  the  blessed  men  in  fthote  spirit 
there  unogwle.  It  is,  abwe  all  else,  this  singleness 
of  purpose  whioh  God  demands  in  all  his  servanta  He 
wiU  work  with  the  foolish  things  of  this  world,  for  it  ia 
his  wisdom  and  not  ours  which  is  to  direct  the  service ; 
he  will  use  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  for  it  is  hia 
strength  and  not  ours  that  is  to  be  displayed  ;  but  the 
instrument  which  he  uses  must  be  devoted  and  sincere^ 
like  a  wedge  thoroughly  welded,  which  has  no  crack  in 
its  substance. 

And  no  one  that  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart 
will  be  over-ready  to  confide  in  his  sincerity.  Conscious 
of  inexpressible  weakness  he  will  cry  to  the  Strong  lor 
strength.    He  will^ 

**  Beware  of  Poter^a  word. 
Nor  confidently  lay, 
*  I  never  wtU  deny  thee,  Lord,* 
Ba^  ^Grftot  I  never  nuy."* 

It  is  only  the  trial  that  can  manifest  what  we  really  are. 
The  wedge  in  the  workman*9  box  seems  as  sound  as  any; 
even  the  roierosoope  cannot  detect  a  crack  in  it  And 
yet,  beneath  the  welded  surface,  then  may  be  an  un- 
suspected fissure,  which  violent  work  will  infallibly  make 
manifest  And  so,  too,  it  may  be,  with  oursdves. 
Among  our  fellows,  and  at  ease,  we  may  seem  to  be 
almost  model  saints ;  and  yet  extremity  of  trial  may 
bring  out  what  we  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  suspect  aa 
being  within.  Untried  faith  is  iJways  unreliable ;  and 
creatures  like  us  must,  from  first  to  last,  build  our  con- 
fidence, not  on  our  own  faithfulness,  but  on  God*s  grace; 
not  on  the  assurance  that  we  shall  prove  true  to  Jesus,^ 
but  on  the  certainty  that  he  shall  prove  true  to  us. 

What  a  sad  state  of  soul  is  this  indecision  arising  from 
doublenesa  of  mind;  and  yet  how  common  is  it  Dis- 
cord is  always  distressing,  but  never  so  much  so  as  when 
it  is  within  one's  own  heart,  and  rends  that  heart  ia 
twain.  To  have  the  affections  dragging  their  subject  in 
one  direction,  and  the  conscience  driving  him  in  the 
opposite;  to  have  the  understanding  pointing  out  tbo^ 
way  to  the  better,  while  yet  the  will  chooses  the  way  to 
the  worse,  is  as  distressing  a  state  as  a  man  on  eartb 
can  well  be  afflicted  in.  So  distressing  is  it.,  that  the. 
sufferer  is  almost  sure  to  seek  escape  through  some  dan- 
gerous self-deception,  and  thus  to  piurchase  a  little  ease, 
with  the  risk  of  imperiUing  his  safety.  Oh,  how  much 
better  were  it  to  be  a  wholie-hearted  and  decided  Chris- 
tian !  Ia  one  sense  it  is  easier  far  to  be  all  for  Ohriat, 
than  to  be  partly  for  him  and  partly  for  the  world.  The 
single  eye  keeps  the  body  full  of  light,  and  makes  our 
path  most  plain ;  for  in  this  case  we  have  only  one 
interest  to  consider,  one  will  to  serve,  one  Master  to 
consult,  one  yoke  to  carry.  This  perfect  rest  of  heart, 
arising  from  its  being  in  harmony  with  God  and  with 
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itself;  makeB  life  a  little  heaTen  belovr.  Bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  intricate  the  path  becomes^-hard  to 
&id,  and  hard  to  walk  in— when  a  man  aims  at  attaining 
two  things  which  are  eternally  ineooncilable,  namely, 
God's  serfioe  and  his  own  fleshly  pleasing.  No  man 
tm  serve  two  moMtere.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
comfort  the  scmows  of  such  a  man,  for  Qod  abhors  luke- 
lannness.  He  has  no  comfort  in  his  own  soul,  for  its 
jfltenal  discords  secore  that,  whoever  may  have  the  joy 
<^Tictory,  he  shall  get  nothing  but  the  sorrows  of  the 
tattle.  He  has  not  even  the  loving  sympathies  of  friends 
to  comfort  him.  Listen  to  the  groaning  of  one  who,  in 
httday,  was  bat  a  cracked  wedge:  ''How  I  am  to  be 
pitied!"  saya Erasmus;  "the  Lolherans  attack  me  as 
i  ooQvicted  papist,  and  the  Catholics  ran  me  down  as  a 
fricDdc^  Lather." 

And  our  senioe  as  well  as  onr  comfort  depends  on 
this  single-hearted  deebion.    Bvery  tnie  servant  of  Qod 
is  cooacioas  of  this.    His  greatest  felt  hindtince  lies  in 
the  bold  that  the  creatoie  still  retains  npon  bis  heart 
SijsJohnM'Donaldof  Galcatta,<<I  feel  daUy  that  if 
I  would  prosier  in  my  work,  I  most  throw  myself  more 
unreservedly  on  the  Lord,  and  that  I  and  the  worid 
Dttt  part*'    And  Wilberforoe,  telling  to  others  what 
God  had  taught  himself  through  trying  experience,  aays, 
'^Yott  cannot  advance  a  single  step  till  yon  are  in  some 
good  measore  poaaaased  of  this  comparative  indifference 
Wthe  favour  of  men."    With  this  singleness  of  heart 
«o  ne  can  estimate  how  mach  God  may  bless  the  service 
of  »ttin  who  has  little  else  besides  faith,  and  love,  and 
this  cBtire  snrrender.    Keitber  present  weakness,  nor 
fttt  gdtineaa  even,  may  be  counted  an  insnperable 
hiBdnoee  to  Qod*a  abundant  use  of  us,  if  we  only  yield 
andves  up  in  this  way  to  him.    But,  while  he  con- 
tends to  employ  instruments  of  every  grade  of  feeble- 
sesB  and  seeming  incapacity,  he  nevar  uses,  at  least  as 
ifis^ments  of  honour,  the  selfish,  the  slothful,  the 
^believing,  the  undecided. 

But  we  must  be  careful  net  to  mistake  the  nature  of 
this  hdy  dedaioo.  It  ia  something  which  goes  far  be- 
jood  mere  wishing.  Like  good  intentions,  idle  wishes 
Joxf  be  said  to  pave  the  way  to  hell  Every  one  has 
ahoBdaoee  of  them,  till  conscience  be  seared  and  the 
betrt  grow  callous.  It  is  not  the  trieh  but  the  vnll  that 
is  the  behn  which  steen  a  man*s  course  through  life. 
Is  thai  for  God,  my  reader  7  or  do  you  give  the  world 
the  ihdtfiil  loUly  while  you  defile  God's  altar  with  the 
loathed  offering  of  the  fruitless  i^mA  f  The  wiU  is  the 
nan;  and  the  wish,  if  it  proceed  no  further,  is  but  a 
lign  that  the  man  is  in  disoord  with  himself  that,  even 
in  lerring  the  worid,  he  is  merely  a  cracked  wedge. 
^^^  say  not  that  tkm  fneheO-'ao  fax  well ;  but  doat 
thou  also  go  on  to  iraK  ihym$ke$f  Weakness  lux- 
viates  in  wishii^,  but  strength  goes  on  to  ripea  the 
y^mm  into  firnit  If  we  look  at  history,  we  shall  find 
that  men  who  merely  wished  have  accomplished  little 
in  the  weald  for  God.  He  works  with  instruments 
vboie  forehead  he  makes  like  adamant^  harder  than 


flint  (Ezek.  iii.  9).  Ah,  my  brother,  if  we  ard  to  be  as 
wedges  to  be  used  in  doing  God's  work,  we  must  be 
men  who,  when  they  see  the  right,  not  only  wish  it,  but 
wiU  it ;  men  who  lay  a  determined  hand  on  the  desired 
good,  and  say  calmly  to  a  frowning  world,  <'  In  God's 
name,  this  is  my  duty,  and  by  his  authority  I  claim  to 
do  it;"  and  who  then  proceed  'to  do  it.  Hero  lies  the 
weightiest  half  of  the  smcoessful  servant's  work,  to  keep 
his  own  heart  at  this  pitch  of  devoted  zeal,  and  with  this 
attained  all  the  rest  is  easy. 

Now,  my  reader,  do  we  purpose  this— to  be  only, 
always,  wholly  for  God  ?  Do  we  will  it  ?  Do  we  sur- 
render ourselves  to  him  to  work  this  spirit  in  us,  and  to 
maintain  it  in%s  ?  It  is  not  asked  whether  we  wish  it 
—mere  wishing  is  naught  Neither  is  it  asked  whether 
we  have  already  attained  all-  that  we  long  for.  But 
what  is  asked  is.  Do  we,  like  Caleb,  wiU,  will  to  follow 
the  Lord  fully?  Do  we  surrender  ourselves  to  Jesus 
the  Kinfff  as  absolutely  as  to  Jesus  the  Priest  f  Alas  ? 
there  are  many  who,  with  Balaam,  wish  to  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  who  yet,  with  Balaam,  will  to  live  the 
life  of  the  rebel.  Procraatination  is  rioting  in  the 
world;  but  what  about  its  havoc  in  the  church  ?  Says 
an  old  writer, ''  We  do  not  so  much  as  purpose  to  do  the 
will  of  Qod,  ttll  we  purpose  to  do  itftdly,^* 

But,  not  to  leave  this  weighty  point  too  hastily,  we 
may  add  that  mere  resoLuHon  will  not  make  a  man  like 
a  sound  wedge  any  more  than  mere  wishing  will  do  it. 
We  need  indeed  to  willy  but  we  need  something  more. 
We  need  as  well  to  have  our  darkened  understandings 
enlightened  by  the  spiritusl  apprehension  of  God's 
truth;  we  need  to  have  our  hearts^  affections  resting  with 
sweet  satisfaction  on  the  person  of  Christ ;  we  need  to 
have  the  conscience  and  the  will  brought  into  a  har- 
monious  unity;  in  short,  we  need  to  have  our  self- 
discordant  spirit  brought  into  harmony— united  and 
kept  united— by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
This  is  that  wholeness  that  constitutes  health.  This  is 
the  nearest  approach  which  can  be  made  on  earth  to 
that  loving  of  God  with  aU  our  heart,  and  with  all  our 
soul,  and  with  all  our  mind,  and  with  all  our  strength, 
which  is  both  our  first  doty  and  our  greatest  privilege. 
Anything  short  of  this  may  help  to  hide  the  crack,  but 
it  will  never  endure  the  fierce  and  fiery  trial  "  I  know 
that  whatsoever  God  doeth,  it  shall  be  for  ever ;"  but 
all  that  is  not  of  him  shall  prove  like  the  morning  cloud. 
A  startling  providence  and  a  qualm  of  conscience  may 
stir  up  a  man  to  resolution ;  but,  if  there  be  no  more, 
the  resolution  is  sure  to  die  along  with  the  qualm  that 
gave  it  birth.  Nature  and  nature  only  is  abiding ;  and 
it  is  nothing  short  of  a  new  nature,  harmonious  and 
self-concordant,  that  is  communicated  in  the  second 
birth. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  the  Lord's  servants  are  tested, 
some  are  set  in  positnns  of  extraordinary  responsibility 
and  trial  Such  have  peculiar  need  of  single-hearted 
decision,  for,  while  they  are  set  to  face  unusual  dangers, 
there  are  unusual  interests  dependent  on  their  fiuth- 
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fiolness.  Thej  stand,  u  it  were,  at  the  rery  point  of 
the  iredge  to  a  whole  generation  perhaps ;  and  what 
fearful  mischief  shall  be  done,  if  the  single  man  in  the 
front  have  in  him  an  unnoticed  flaw.  Says  one  #ho  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  lessons  of  history,  "When  a 
great  revolution  is  to  be  aoeomplished,  it  is  not  so  much 
by  the  crowd,  however  numerous,  or  the  phalanx,  how* 
ever  disciplined,  that  the  movement  of  a  whole  nation 
is  to  be  effected,  ashy  the  one  man  who  alone  advances 
with  the  might  and  <Dnfidenoe  of  a  host"  And  why 
ahould  we  not,  every  one  of  us,  cherish  the  feeling  that  we 
are  each,  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  suppose,  entrusted 
with  the  welfare  of  our  fellows  f  Itk  a  truth;  and  it  is* 
truth  which,  if  realised,  will  greatly  ztwdfsl^bm  ns,  for-- 

*'  R  is  Terjr  good  for  atrengtli 
To  know,  fhAt  some  one  McA  jon  to  be  itron^" 

And  this  feeling  should  be  eiqiedally  cheriidied  by  heads 
of  familiea ;  of  each  of  whom,  with  some  latitude,  it  may 
be  said,  that  he  stands  to  his  little  world  at  home  almost 
as  the  Adam  of  his  race,  for  by  his  standing  the  whole  shall 
be  likely  to  receive  blessing  while  by  his  fell  the  whole 
shall  be  injured. 

There  are  many  hindrances  to  this  much  needed 
decision  of  character,  even  when  it  is  not  due  to  mani- 
fest cowardice.  Many  a  man  fancies  that  |;Lis  time  is  not 
yet  come,  and  dawdles  away  actual  life  in  useless  plans 
about  future  living.  This  is  a  fetal  mistake.  Let  the 
Christian  live  and  work,  not  in  UhmarroWf  but  Uhday, 
We  are  trained  to  work  (any  apprentice  boy  will  tell  us) 
by  actual  workioig ;  and  he  that  withholds  his  hand  from 
doing  what  he  can  to-day,  under  the  pretence  of  prepar- 
ing to  do  something  grand  to-morrow,  shall  die,  if  be 
repent  notywitbout  ever  doing  anything  at  all.  Let  us 
do  our  humble  best  this  hour,  and  then  the  next ;  and 
we  shall,  by  this  very  doing,  learn  to  do  the  grand  work 
grandly,  if  it  ever  come ;  and  if  it  come  not^  we  shall 
find  at  last  that  we  have  done  what  Qod  had  meant  that 
we  should  do.  As  Baxter  says—"  That  man  shall  prove 
a  useless  drone  that  refuses  God's  service  all  his  life^ 
under  pretence  of  preparing  for  it." 

And  there  is  also  a  certain  sentimental  generosity  of 
sympathy,  which  greatly  fosters  a  spirit  of  indecision. 
Many  of  us  are  in  much  danger  from  this  quarter  in  the 
present  day.  To  the  hazy  vision  of  such  a  man,  all  but 
the  veiy  broadest  lines  that  mark  o£f  truth  from'  error 
become  invisible ;  and  he  coquets  with  every  class  of 
tlunkers,  admiring  here,  and  forbearing  there,  but  in 
mortal  conflict  nowhere.  All  this  feeds  the  luxurious 
dissipation  of  mind  from  which  it  flows ;  and  though  the 
subject  of  it  seems  unable  to  feel  hatred  for  anything, 
save  only  for  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  sectary,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  for  him  to  get  a  little  of  the 
same  sectary's  narrowness  of  mind,  if,  along  with  it,  he 
could  procure  also  a  little  of  the  sectary's  sharp  decision. 

**  Wheterer  he  belleTes^and  it  is  mn^b. 
But  no  wife  certain,  now  here,  end  now  there^ 
He  still  has  sympatliies  beyond  hia  creed. 
Diverting  him  iton  action.** 


Jostiee  Bkckstone,  when  dyu^,  said  earnestly  to  John 
Howard,  ^  Be  firm  in  f<mr  own  inpawm!*  These  wordi 
afieeted  Howard  greatly ;  and  he  sayv  of  them,  '<Thej 
seem  to  me  the  most  important  diieetion  for  our  con- 
duct" 

Feeble  bodily  health  is  another  ooamion  oocssion  d 
indedsion.  Satan  knowi  well  where  the  weak  man's 
Veaknesa  lies,  and  he  applies  his  prevan  at  the  weak- 
estpoint  Let  all  who  have  feeUs  health  note  well  the 
words  of  Dr.  Payson,  who  knew  pcifectly,  by  expeiienoe, 
the  danger  he  was  speaking  ot  ''A  fe^le,  nenroos 
man,"  he  sajs,  '^mnst  not  ddiberate,  but  act ;  for  hit 
delibenfeion  wOl  not  be  worthaitnwr,  bat  his  actintjr 
may  be,  and  pnbaUy  will  be,  laefcl  to  Imnself  and 
otheia.*'  And  noticeable,  too,  is  the  chaiacteristic 
decision  of  Mr.  Feeblemind,  in  the  ^PQgrim*s  Fn>- 
grea :"  *^  Other  brunts  I  also  look  fbr ;  but  this  I  am 
resolved  on— -to  wtt,  to  tun  when  I  ean,  to  ^o  when  I 
cannot  nm,  and  to  erMp  when  I  cannot  go.  As  to  the 
main,  IthanktiBthatlovesmelamflzed;  mywayis 
befaie  me;  my  mind  is  beyond  the  river  that  )iaB  nc 
bridge,  though  I  am,  is  you  see,  but  of  ir/»Miffi»nii" 

Christ  demands  hearty  decision  fiom  all  bis  serrsnti. 
He  that  feys  bis  hand  on  Ghriatfs  ploogfa  must  pien  it 
deep  into  the  aoil  wil^  all  his  wdght^  and  must  keep  hii 
eyes  simply  Ibr  his  work,  else  a  candesa  look  mi^  spoil 
his  furrow  (Luke  iz.  62).  The  nasteifs  weid  to  the 
servant  is,  ^  Let  thine  eyes  k>ok  right  on,  and  let  thine 
eyeUds  look  straight  before  Ihee"  (Prov.  iv.  25jL  In 
hastening  for  life  out  of  Sodom,  and  still  more  so  if  ooe 
be  trasted  with  leading  others  out  of  the  doomed  dty, 
we  must  <^  remember  Lotf  s  wife,"  and  cast  no ''  loDging, 
lingering  look  behind  ;"  for  love  lurks  in  the  eye,  sod 
the  half-burnt  ooals  of  worldly  hists,  still  lying  in  oor 
hearts,  are  as  inflammable  as  tinder.  Therefore,  let  our 
motto  be,  '<  We  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seeD, 
but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.  As  being  nused 
with  Christ,  let  us  -set  our  afiection*  on  things  above" 
(CoL  ill  1,  S).  If  we  keep  steadily  looking  to  heavenly 
things,  their  hold  on  us  will  become  stronger ;  whDc,  if 
we  turn  frequently  away  to  behold  the  earthly,  heaven 
and  its  Lord  shall  become  dimmer  to  our  vision.  It  was 
by  her  looking  that  Eve  was  lost.  Instead  of  fleeing 
from  the  tempter,  she  listened,  and  looked,  and  fell 
Abrsham  did  not  look ;  but  when  God  oommanded  him 
to  leave  his  native  land,  he  left  it,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went ;  and  when  God  commanded  him  to  slay  his 
son,  he  hastened  to  obey.  Moses,  too,  was  sound, 
though,  on  first  attempting  to  begin  his  life-work,  there 
appeared  a  little  crack,  whidi  might  have  gone  any 
length  ;  but  he  was  sent  aside  to  keep  sheep  in  Mi^ 
for  forty  years,  till  the  dangerous  flaw  of  impetooos 
sdf-wiU  was  mended.  And  Gideon,  too,  is  a  noUe 
specimen  of  a  man  that  was  true ;  but  his  men  were 
not,  and  so,  out  of  two-and-thirty  thousand  wiUiki^rt^ 

*  Kofc  qfftcUom,  as  the  word  it  frequently  quoted,  bnt  qff^etiim; 
that  is,  tbe  one  absorbing  lore  of  a  heart  that  has  been  periecUf 
ttnlt«d.  •  '• 
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only  three  hnndied  were,  like  sound  and  solid  wedges, 
fit  for  tiying  work.  All  the  rest  were  chipped  and 
cnckedy  and  wholly  worthless  for  the  work  of  God.  Oh, 
bov  solemn  is  this !  Do  we,  my  brother,  sedc  to  serve 
God,  not  by  oonstndnt,  but  willingly  %  This  is  well ; 
but  we  must  ask  ourselves  another  question.  Are  we 
like  the  two-and-twenty  thousand  who  yielded  to  the 
fint  pressure  of  difficulty  ?  or,  if  we  be  somewhat  firmer, 
are  ve  like  the  ten  thousand  who  knelt  down  to  lap  ? 
cr  are  we  like  the  forlorn  hope,  the  little  band  of  three 
himdied  devoted  men,  whom  alone  the  Lord  selected 
for  conflict  and  for  victoiy  ?  Alas,  for  the  servant  who, 
lib  Kmg  Sad,  is  a  two-sonled  waverer,  not  drawn 
Miviids  in  a  0aui  path  ly  the  strong  censtraint  of  (me 
M^itory  lifis-aim,  but  torn  asunder  by  the  conflicting  force 

Hearty  decision  alone  can  prove  a  man  to  be  really 

(or  God.    No  other  man  can  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the 

itreDgttiening  joy  of  this  assurance,  tove  the  single- 

hoBted  and  devoted.    Others  may  covet  tliis  joy ;  but, 

sfBD  tf  tbegr  could  have  it,  it  would  not  do  them  good. 

Like  the  atnwg  wine  which  strongly  regales  the  wearied 

worker,  it  will  only  intoxicate  the  weak  head  of  the 

^loggtid  who  seeks  merely  to  tipple  with  it    And  per- 

bape,  in  our  day,  there  is  too  much  tampering  with  this 

itoiDgwiDe;  there  is  too  eager  a  readiness  to  administer 

goipel-ooiiilbrt  to  ondedded  souls^  who  wish  for  nothing 

oCtbe  gospel  but  its  comfort^  and  who  wish  it  to  be  such 

aeoofoit  as  will  permit  them  to  live  in  their  present 

kikennn  state.    Ah,  there  is  no  lack  of  comfort  in 

(Ml  bouse  ;  but  let  us  be  careful  to  take  it,  or  to  give 

it  oBlf  m  the  lawfbl  way.    Christ,  who  never  turned 

fiweoofeawd  weakness  and  sinfulness — Christ,  who 

vm  broke  a  reed,  even  though  it  were  sorely  bruised, 

ear  quenched  the  flax  if  there  was  in  it  fire  enough  to 

oake  it  smoke — had  yet  small  comfort  to  o£fer  to  the 

double-hearted  and  the  undeciding.    He,  who  had  kind 

voids  fiv  the  worst  of  men,  had  terrible  words  for  such 

astbej:  ''Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not 

an  that  he  hath,  cannot  be  my  disciple."    The  late 

Adolphe  Modod  says :  "  No  human  undertaking  requires 

so  much  resolution  as  the  fight  of  faith  ;  and  it  is  the 

secret  sense  of  the  mighty  effort  you  have  to  make  over 

joatself  which  keeps  you  in  a  state  of  indeciBion." 

In  our  day,  the  grand  test  of  faithfulness  is  not  mar- 
^dom,  so  mn<di  as  practical  separation  to  God  in  the 
ailtivation  of  cm  unworldly  spirit  At  present,  it  is  not 
life  that  we  are  called  to  lay  down,  but  the  selfish  enjoy- 
ment  of  a  perishing  world.  And,  with  brief  intervals, 
this  has  been  the  trial  of  beUevers  all  along.  Even  in 
caiiy  days,  as  Tertullian  t^  us,  more  were  deterred 
fi«n  |«ofMing  Christianity  by  the  fear  of  having  to 
surender  pleasure,  than  by  the  fear  of  having  to  sur* 
raider  life.  But,  indeed,  we  need  not  distinguish 
between  the  two  temptations,  for^  at  bottom,  they  are 
tbe  same.  It  is  tdf  that  makes  life  sweet ;  aod  it  is 
^fi  too,  that  makes  the  world  sweet ;  and  it  is  the  love 


of  this  9ame  9df  which,  when  cherished  in  oompetitioQ 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  divides  the  heart,  and  makes  it 
like  a  cracked  wedge.  Ah,  then,  if  we  would  be  single- 
hearted,  we  must  surrender  this  idol  uLf^  and  have,  '^  not 
/,  ha  Ckrist:' 

Why  18  it  that  any  ef  us  is  undecided  ;  nay,  why  is  it 
that  any  disciple  falls  short  ef  the  highest  measure  of 
hearty  decision  whieh  is  possible  to  man  %  Yes,  why  % 
We  have  every  conceivable  motive,  we  have  every  need- 
ful help.  Every  word  in  the  Bible,  every  circumstance 
in  the  world,  everytlung  in  ourselves,  and  everything  in 
God — all  are  fitted  to  stir  us  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
singie-hearted  resolution.  An  inconstant  Christian  Lb  a 
greater  marvel,  in  a  worid  like  this,  than  even  a  careless 
siimer.  How  can  he  be  aeg^nt^  who  has  such  motives 
for  holy  seal?  How  can  he  be  inconstant,  in  whom 
Christ,  by  his  indwelling  Spirit,  is  living  over  again,  as 
it  were,  his  devoted  life  on  earth  I  With  eternity  and 
its  tremendous  issues  a  few  paces  in  front  of  us^witb 
God's  glory,  in  some  degree,  committed  to  us— with, 
predoua  aoids  entrusted  to  our  agonising  care— with  the 
high  example  of  Jesus  set  before  us  for  our  daily  imita- 
tion—how can  we  be  undecided  f  Ah,  my  brethren,  it 
is  because  we  walk  so  much  by  sight,  and  so  little  by 
faith ;  therefore  do  we  allow  ourselves  thus  to  trifle 
with  God,  to  forget  our  lifb-work,  and  to  act  in  the 
battlefield^  in  front  of  God's  determined  foes,  as  if  we 
wanted  to  be  counted  nmfirali  in  the  war&re.  Let  us 
have  done  with  this  for  ever.  '^  Oh,  my  friend,"  says 
the  beloved  Brainerd  Taylor,  ''I  am  tired  of  living  by 
halves,^ 

For,  after  all,  the  most  important  fact  in  connection 
with  our  present  life  is,  not  the  amount  of  our  active 
service,  but  the  formation  in  us  of  a  fitting  character  as 
servants.  We  shall  have  long  eternity  to  work  in,  and 
to  do  our  work  under  every  favourable  circumstance, 
when  we  shall  see  His  face,  and  His  servants  shall  serve 
Him.  In  the  meantime,  God  is  preparing  his  instru- 
ments for  this  great  eternal  service,  and  testing  those 
who  offer  themselves  to  iSry  whether  tiiey  be  fit  for  using. 
Therefore,  while  we  are  careful  not  to  hinder  God's 
present  work  on  others  by  mcam  of  w,  let  us  be  still 
more  concerned  about  his  present  work  upon  ourselves. 
The  sum  that  may  be  made  by  our  diligent  trading  with 
our  entrusted  talents  is  a  weighty  consideration ;  but 
still  to  us  there  is  a  weightier  matter— that  tpe  ourselves 
turn  out  to  be  good  and  faithful  servants,  with  the  single 
eye  and  the  united  heart  Paul  never  forgot  this  for 
himself :  "  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection;  lest  that,  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway." 
And  he  pressed  the  same  single-hearted  devotedness  on 
others :  *'  Thou,  therefore,  endure  hardness,  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  No  man  that  warreth  entangleth 
hioiself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  that  he  may  please 
him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier." 

J.  D. 
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OR,     ENGLAND     A     HUNDRED     YEARS     AGO. 

[Qmdinutd.) 

BY  THE  KEV.  J.  C.  RYLE. 


RY  student  of  natural  history  knows 
well  that  some  of  God's  creatures  are 
wonderfully  odd-lookhig  and  gro- 
tesque. There  are  birds,  like  the 
American  toucan,  with  bills  of  such  enormous 
size  that  we  cannot  understand  how  they  are 
used.  There  are  beasts,  like  the  Mandril  baboon, 
marked  with  such  brilliant  blue  and  red  colours 
that  we  are  fiiirly  at  a  loss  to  explain  their  object. 
Yet  they  are  aU  the  work  of  an  all-wise  Creator. 
Our  Father  made  them  all.  Not  one  of  them 
could  have  been  made  better.  Each  and  aU,  we 
need  not  doubt,  is  perfectly  adapted  for  the  place 
in  creation  which  it  was  intended  to  fiU. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  come  across  my  mind 
when  I  survey  the  character  of  John  Berridge, 
vicar  of  Everton.  Never,  probably,  did  the  grace 
of  Qod  dwell  in  a  vessel  of  such  singularly  tem- 
pered clay.  There  was  a  strange  vein  of  quaintness 
in  his  mental  constitution,  which  seemed  to  crop 
out  and  bubble  up  on  every  occasion.  He  was  con- 
tinually saying  odd  things,  and  employing  odd 
illustrations  to  convey  his  meaning.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  think  that  he  was  an  intentional  "joker 
of  jokes,"  or  really  wished  to  set  people  laughing; 
but  his  mind  was  so  peculiarly  compounded  that 
he  could  not  help  putting  things  in  a  ludicrous 
way.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  warned  him 
of  his  besetting  sin,  and  entreated  him  to  lay  it 
aside.  The  poor  old  evangelist  acknowledged 
his  infirmity,  and  pleaded  that  he  was  bom  with 
a  fool's  cap  on,  and  that  a  fool's  cap  was  not  so 
easily  put  off  as  a  night-cap.  Hard  as  he  strove 
to  keep  down  his  enemy,  it  was  never  completely 
subdued.  "  Odd  things,"  he  said,  "  break  firom 
me  as  abruptly  as  croaking  from  a  raven."  The 
habit  of  quaintness  was  bone  of  his  bones  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh.  It  stuck  to  him  as  closely  as 
his  skin,  and  never  left  him  until  he  was  laid  in 
the  grave.     Quaintly  he  thought  and  quaintly  he 


spoke,  quaintly  he  preached  and  quaintly  he  wrote, 
quaint  he  lived  and  quaint  he  died.  In  this  re- 
spect I  fully  concede  he  was  a  beacon  to  be 
avoided,  and  not  an  example  to  be  followed. 

WhUe,  however,  I  admit  that  Berridge  was 
painfully  quaint  and  odd,  I  do  not  at  all  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  Southey's  remark,  that  he  was 
^  buffoon  as  well  as  fanatic."    This  judgment  is 
unwarrantably  severei    The  twenty-aix  Outlines 
of  Sermonn,  which  his  biographer  has  published 
contain  abundant  proof  that  the  Vicar  of  Everton 
never  deliberately  prepared  buffoonery  for  the 
pulpit     On  the  contrary,  with  one  or  two  trifling 
exceptioDS,  there  is  a  **  conspicnoos  absence*' of 
anything  that  could  create  a  smile.    The  reader  of 
these  Outlines  will  find  them  very  simple,  very  foil 
of  Scripture,  very  spiritual,  and  very  evangelical 
He  will  find  in  them,  no  doubt,  nothing  veiy 
deep  or  profound,  nothing  very  striking  or  original ; 
though  he  will  always  find  man  painted  in  his 
true  colours  and  put  in  his  right  place,  and  Christ 
magnified,  glorified,   and  exalted  in  every  page. 
But  if  he  expects  to  find  anything  ludicrous, 
jocose,  or  absurd,  any  quaint  anecdotes,  or  ridi- 
culous illustrations,  he  will  be  utterly  and  en- 
tirely disappointed.     I  should  like   those  who 
decry  poor  Berridge  as  a  mere  pulpit  jester,  to 
read  over,  with  attention,  the  hundred  pages  in 
which  Whittiugham  has  recorded  the  remains  of 
the  good  man's  preaching.    If  they  do  not  alter 
their  opinion  very  materially  I  shall  be  much 
surprised.     They  will  probably  agree  with  me 
that  if  the  composer  of  such  Outlines  of  Sermons 
was  ^  a  buffoon  and  a  fanatic,"  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  the  Church  of  England  if  she  had  a  few 
more  such  "buffoons  and  fanatics"  among  her 
clergy. 

In  justice  to  Berridge,  I  give  it  as  my  own  de- 
liberate opinion,  that  whatever  quaintness  there 
was  in  his  sermons^  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
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eKtempoianeoiu  part  of  them,  or  to  the  illuBtra- 
tioDs  which  stmck  htm  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment At  any  rate,  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of 
it  in  Mb  written  Outlinee.  Axbanofgreatnatund 
genios  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  Indicrons,  with 
his  mind  foil  of  Aristophanes  and  Hadibras,  like 
the  dd  Fellow  of  Clare,  might  surely  be  lightly 
jadged  if  he  sometimes  said  odd  things  in  his 
flerm(»i8L  The  excitement  of  seeing  a  great  mul- 
titude hanging  on  his  lips  was  doubtless  great 
Tbe  anxiety  to  say  what  would  arrest  and  arouse 
vasj  doubtless,  overwhelming.  What  wonder  if 
he  sometiffles  broke  away  from  the  outlines  of 
his  sennons,  and  said  things  in  the  heat  of  his 
«al  which  in  calmer  moments  he  might  con- 
demnl  One  thing;  at  any  rate,  is  very  dear 
from  the  remains  of  lus  preaching,  and  that  is, 
that  he  was  a  methodical  preacher.  If  he  did 
oecasiooally  Break  over  the  fence,  and  let  fall  odd 
ttjings,  he  managed  to  get  back  into  the  road,  and 
«»,  sooner  or  later,  in  good  order. 

ifter  all,  I  venture  to  think  that  men  are  often 
b  too  squeamish  in  their  judgment  of  preachers. 
^  allowanee  ought  always  to  be  made  for 
those  who,  like  Berridge,  are  constantly  preaching 

IB  ntil  districts  to  uneducated  congregations. 

Kooe  hit  those  who  have  preached  for  many 

jmm  such  districts  can  have  the  least  idea  of 
^preacher^s  difficulty.  There  is  a  gulf  between 
hii  mind  an  1  the  minds  of  his  hearers  of  which  few 
hare  the  smallest  conception.  How  to  get  at  thdj: 
uiderstaodings,  how  to  make  them  comprehend 
vhat  we  axe  saying,  is  the  grand  problem  that  has 
^besdTed.  Their  standard  of  taste  i»  not  that 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Things  that  sound  coarse 
and  vulgar  and  unrefined  to  a  trained  ear,  do  not 
sonnd  so  to  them.  Their  first  and  foremost 
▼ant  b  to  understand  what  the  preacher  is  talk- 
uig about;  and  he  that  can  make  poor  farmers 
Slid  labourers  understand  what  he  says  is  a 
preacher  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  They 
care  nothing  for  fine  abstract  ideas  and  rhetorical 
figwea.  They  only  care  to  hear  what  they  can 
W'Ty  away.  Now  this,  I  suspect,  was  precisely 
the  thing  that  Berridge  never  forgot  His  grand 
>un  was  to  make  his  hearers  imderstand,  and  to 
attain  that  aim  he  sacrificed  everything.  If  he 
^e  them  smiley  he  also  made  them  weep.  If 
^«  excited  them,  he  did  not  let  them  go  to 


sleep.  If  he  broke  the  rules  of  taste,  and  made 
men  laugh,  he  also  succeeded  in  breaking  hard 
hearts,  and  making  them  repent  All  honour  be 
to  him  for  his  boldness  1  Better  a  thousand 
times  for  men  to  smile  and  be  converted,  than  to 
look  sti£^  and  grave,  and  sleepy  in  their  pewft, 
and  remain  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  I  do  not 
defend  Berridge*s  escapades  and  transgressions  of 
good  taste.  I  do  not  recommend  him  as  a  model 
to  young  preachers.  I  only  say  that  those  who 
run  him  down  and  depreciate  him  because  of  his 
quaintness,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  he 
did  what  many  do  not — he  awakened  and  con- 
verted souLs.  Thousands  of  correct,  and  smooth, 
and  prim,  and  proper  clergymen  are  creeping 
through  tins  world  who  never  broke  a  canon  of 
taste  in  the  pulpit,  never  told  an  anecdote,  never 
used  a  vulgar  illustration,  and  never  raised  a  smile. 
They  have  their  reward!  Their  educated  friends 
and  relations  admire  them,  and  the  world  praises 
them.  But  they  never  prick  a  conscience,  never 
frighten  a  sinner,  never  build  up  a  saint,  never 
pull  down  a  single  stone  of  the  devil^s  kingdom — 
never  save  a  souL  Give  me  the  man  who,  like 
Berridge,  may  conunit  many  mistakes,  and  offend 
many  scrupulous  ears,  but  yet  reaches  hearts,  and 
helps  to  fill  heaven. 

Those  who  wish  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
singularly  quaint  workings  of  Berfidge*s  mind, 
must  turn  from  the  Outlines  of  his  Sermons  to  his 
other  literary  remains.  These  remains  consist  of 
a  collection  of  hymns  called  "Zion's  Songs,"  a 
prose  work  entitled  ''The  Christian  World  Un- 
masked," and  a  selection  of  private  letters  to 
friends.  The  hymns  I  shall  leave  alone.  The 
Vicar  of  Everton  was  no  more  a  poet  than  Cicero 
or  Julius  Caesar;  and  although  the  doctrine  of 
his  hymns  is  very  sound,  the  poetry  of  them  is 
very  poor,  while  the  ideas  they  occasionally  pre- 
sent are  painfully  ludicrous.  The  "Christian 
World  Unmasked "  is  a  dialogue  between  two 
imaginary  characters  about  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  contains  much  that  is  pointed  and  clear; 
but  it  is  written  throughout  in  such  a  very  un- 
refined style,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  extensively 
useful  The  letters  to  private  friends  are  ex- 
cellent, and  are  worth  all  the  rest  of  Whitting- 
ham's  volume  put  together.  From  these  and 
the  "  Christian  World "  I  will  now  select  a  few 
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speGunenBofBerridge'squaintneflflL  I  have  spoken 
a  good  deal  about  it^  aad  it  ie  only  just  and  £ur 
to  let  the  reader  see  what  it  was  like. 

Let  us  hear  how  Benidge  speaks  of  human 
nature:  ''Nature  lost  her  1^  in  Paradise,  and 
has  not  found  them  since;  nor  has  she  any  will 
to  com?  to  Jesus.  The  way  is  steep  ai^d  narrow, 
full  of  self-denials,  crowded  up  with  stumbling- 
blocks  :  she  cannot  like  it ;  and  when  she  does 
come^  it  is  with  huge  complaining.  Moses  is 
obliged  to  flog  her  tightly,  and  make  her  heart 
ache,  before  she  casts  a  weeping  look  on  Jesus. 
Once  she  doated  on  this  Jewish  lawgiver,  was 
fjEurly  wedded  to  him,  and  sought  to  please  him 
by  her  works — and  he  seemed  a  kindly  husband; 
but  now,  he  grows  so  grim  a  tyrant,  there  is  no 
bearing  of  him.  When  she  takes  a  wrong  ,step, 
his  mouth  is  always  full  of  cursing,  and  his  re- 
sentment so  implacable,  no  weeping  will  appease 
him,  nor  promise  of  amendment"  * 

Let  us  hear  Berridge  about  the  "Whole  Duty 
of  Man :"  '<  The  'Whole  Duty  of  Man'  was  sent 
abroad  with  a  good  intent,  but  has  feuled  of  its 
purpose;,  as  aU  such  teaching  ever  will.  Morality 
has  not  thriven  since  its  publication ;  and  never 
can  thrive,  unless  founded  wholly  upon  grace. 
The  heathen,  for  want  of  this  foundation,  could 
do  nothing  They  spoke  some  noble  truths,  but 
spoke  to  men  with  withered  hearts  and  loathing 
appetites  They  were  like  way-posts,  which  show 
a  road,  but  cannot  help  a  cripple  forward ;  and 
yet  many  of  them  preached  higher  morals  than 
are  often  taught  by  their  modem  friends.  Li 
their  way  they  were  skilful  fishermoi,  but  fished 
without  the  gospel-bait,  and  could  catch  no  &y. 
And  after  they  had  toiled  long  in  vain,  we  take 
up  their  angle-rods,  and  dream  of  more  success^ 
though  not  possessed  of  half  their  skill  Gk>d 
has  shown  how  little  human  wit  and  strength 
can  do  to  compass  reformatioa  Beason  has  ex- 
plored the  moral  path,  planted  it  with  roses,  and 
fenced  it  round  with  motives;  but  all  in  yain."t 

Let  us  hear  him  again :  "  Men  are  rightly 
treated  in  the  reading-desk,  and  called  by  their 
proper  name  of  miserable  sinners.  But  in  the 
pulpit  they  are  complimented  on  the  dignity  of 
their  earthly,  sensual,  devilish  natures,  are  flat* 


•  "  Chrlrtlan  World,*  p.  292,  WhltUngham'i  EdiUon. 
t  "  CbristUn  World,"  p.  m. 


tered  with  a  princely  will  and  power  to  save  them- 
selves, and  omamented  with  a  lusty  seam  of 
merit  Jnstifieation  by  faith,  the  jewel  of  the 
€k>8pel  oovenanty  the  groundwork  of  the  Befonna- 
tioD,  the  glory  of  the  British  Church,  is  now 
derided  as  a  poor  old  beggarly  dement,  wbieh 
may  suit  a  negro  or  a  convict^  but  will  not  save 
a  lo%-  scribe  nor  a  lewd  gentlenftm.  And  the 
covenant  of  graoe,  though  ezeeuted  legally  by 
Jesus,  purdiaaed  by  his  life  and  death,  written 
and  seided  with  his  blood,  is  deoned  of  no  value, 
till  ratified  by  Moses.  Paul  declares  no  other 
foundation  can  we  lay  beside  that  which  is  laid, 
Christ  Jesus.  But  men  are  growing  wise  above 
that  which  is  written,  and  will  have  two  fonnda- 
tions  for  their  hopes.  These  are,  fancied  meri<^ 
added  to  the  meritorious  life  and  death  of  Christ 
If  an  angel  ahould  visit  our  earth,  and  proclaim 
such  a  kind  of  gospel  as  is  often  hawked  from 
the  press  and  pulpit^  though  he  preached  morality 
with  most  seraphic  power,  and  till  his  wings 
dropped  ofl^  he  would  never  turn  one  soul  to  God, 
nor  produce  a  ringk  grain  of  true  morality,  arising 
from  the  love  of  Qod,  and  aioHing  only  at  his 
glory."* 

Let  us  hear  him  again:  *'Once  I  went  to 
Jesus  as  a  oozioomb,  and  gave  myself  fine  airs, 
fancying,  if  He  were  something,  so  was  I;  if  He 
had  merit,  so  had  L  I  used  him  as  a  healthy 
man  will  use  a  waUdng-staff — lean  an  ounce  upon 
ity  and  vapour  with  it  in  the  idr.  But  now  He  is 
my  whole  crutch ;  no  foot  can  stir  a  step  withont 
him.  He  is  my  all,  as  he  ou^t  to  be  if  he  wifl 
beoome  my  Saviour,  and  bids  me  cast  all  my 
care  on  him«  My  heart  can  have  no  rest  unless 
it  leans  upon  him  wholly;  and  then  it  feels  his 
peace.  But  I  am  apt  to  leave  my  resting-place ; 
and  when  I  ramble  from  it,  my  breast  will  quickly 
brew  up  mischief  Some  evil  temper  now  begins 
to  boil,  or  some  care  would  hia  perplex  me, 
or  some  idol  wants  to  please  me,  or  some  deadness 
or  lightness  creeps  upon  my  spirit,  and  communion 
with  my  Saviour  is  withdrawn.  When  these 
thorns  stick  in  my  flesh,  I  do  not  try,  as  hereto- 
f<Me,  to  pick  them  out  with  my  own  needle;  but 
I  carry  aU  my  complaints  to  Jesus,  casting  eveiy 
care  on  him.     His  oflice  is  to  save,  and  mine  to 

•  "  ChrhtUa  World,"  p.  S41. 
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bok  to  Mm  for  bdp.  If  «tU  tempers  adse^  I  go 
to  him  aa  some  demoniaa  If  deadness  oreepe 
upon  m^  I  go  a  paralTtic  If  diaaipation  cornea, 
I^almiatia  If  darkness  douids  my  faoe»  I  go 
I  BaitimeQa,  And  when  I  pray,  I  always  go> 
]q)er,  ciying^  as  Isaiah  did,  Uoolean,  andean."  * 

Let  ns  hear  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  John 

Xewton,  dated  October  18,  1771 :  <'The  foulest 

stain  and  h^est  absurdity  in  oar  nature  is  prides 

And  yet  this  base  hedgehog  so  roUs  himself  ap 

in  bis  bristly  ooot^  we  can  seldom  get  a  sight  of 

]ua  dam.    It  is  the  root  of  imbelief •    Men  clin> 

Bot  sabmit  to  the  rijghteovsness  of  Christy  and 

pride  ckayea  to  them  lilce  a  pitched  shirt  to  the 

skin,  or  like  leprosy  to  the  wall    No  sharp  col- 

toie  of  ploughing  anil  harrowing  will  dear  the 

gnnmd  <^  it.     The  fool  weed  will  be  sure  to 

Epiiqg  up  i^ain  with  the  next  kindly  rain.    This 

di&bolioal  sin  has  brought  more  sooutges  on  my 

bad  than  aaythiag  else ;  and  it  is  of  so  inainn- 

atiag  a  natore,  that  I  know  not  how  to  part  with 

it   I  hate  it,  and  bve  it ;  I  quarrd  with  it,  and 

embiace  it;  I  dread  it^  and  yet  su£fl^  it  to  lie  in 

By  bosom.    It  pleads  a  righti  through  the  fall, 

V)be  i  tenant  for  life;  and  has  sach  a  wondetfol 

tppifite,  that  it  can  feed  kindly  both  on  grace 

ad  gobago — ^wiQ  be  as  warm  and  snug  in  a 

doBter  as  a  pako^  aiad  be  as  mudi  delighted 

with  A  fine  prayer  as  a  foul  oatiL" 

Let  us  hear  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Samad 
FiIiEes,  dated  August  16, 1774 :  '<  Sitting  dosdy 
^  the  beach  is  veiy  sweetafter  a  stormy  voyage ; 
but  I  fuicy  yon  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  walk 
dosely  with  Jesus  in  a  calm  than  a  stonn»  in 
easy  Gircamstances  than  in  straits,  A  Ghristian 
never  faDs  asleep  in  the  fire  or  in  the  water,  but 
grows  drowsy  in  the  sunshine^  We  love  to  nestle 
bat  cumot  make  a  i&est  in  a  hard  bed,  God  has 
&ven  you  good  abilities.  This,  of  course,  will 
make  yoa  respected  by  men  of  business,  and 
tempt  you  at  times  to  admire  yoursdf,  and  thus 
^nog  a  smart  rod  upon  your  back,  Sharp  genius, 
li^  a  sharp  knife^  often  makes  a  wrong  gash,  a]dd 
cQtB  a  finger  instead  of  food.  We  scarcely  know 
bow  to  turn  our  backs  on  admiration,  though  it 
cxxnes  from  the  vain  world;  yet  a  kick  from  the 
vorld  does  believers  less  harm  than  a  kiss.     I 
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apprehend  a  main  part  of  your  trial  will  lie  here. 
When  you  are  tempted  to  think  gaudily  of  your- 
self and  spread  your  feathers  like  a  peacock, 
remember  that  fine  parts  in  themsdves  are  like 
the  fine  wings  of  a  butterfly,  which  garnish  out 
the  moth  and  grub  beneath.  Bem^ber,  too, 
that  a  fiend  haa  sharper  parts  than  the  sharpest 
of  us,  and  that  one  grain  of  godly  grace  is  of  moro 
worth  than  a  hundred  thousand  heads-ful  of- 
Attic  wi^  or  of  philosophic,  theologic,  or  com-* 
merdal  science.'' 

Let  us  hear  what  he  writes  to  Lady  Hunting* 
don  about  the  marriage  of  ministers,  on  March 
23,  1770 :  "  Before  I  parted  with  honest  0.,  I 
cautioned  him  much  against  petticoat  snares.  He 
has  burnt  his  whigs  already.  Sure  he  will  noti 
imitate  a  foolish  gnat,  and  hover  again  about  the 
candle?  If  he  should  fi&ll  into  a  deepiog-lap^ 
like  Samson^  he  will  soon  naed  aflannd  night-cap, 
and  a  rusty  chain  to  fix  him  down,  like  a  chained 
Bible  to  the  reading-deak.  No  trap  .so  mis- 
chievous to  the  field-preacher  as  T^edlock;  and  it 
is  laid  for  him  at  every  hedge  Corner.  Matnh 
mony  I^as  quite  maided  poor  Charles  [Wedey]^ 
and  might  have  spoiled  John  [Wedey]  and 
George  [Whitefidd],  if  a  wise  Master  had  not 
graoioudy  sent  them  a  brace  of  ferrets.  Desff 
Qeorge  has  now  got  his  liberty  again;  and  he 
will  escape  wdl  if  be  is  not  cafught  by  another 
tenter-hook.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  having 
been  grievoudy  tormented  with  house-keepings 
I  truly  had  thought  of  lookii^  out  &r  a  Jesebd 
mysel£  Bui  it  seemed  highly  needful  to  ask 
advice  of  the  Lord.  So,  bieeling  down  on  my 
knees  before  a  table^  with  a  BiUe  between  my 
hands,  I  besought  the  Lord  to  give  me  a  direc- 
tioa''  I  may  add  that  Jeremiah  acvi  2  settled 
the  question,  to  Benidge's  satisfisctiotf^  in  the 
negative. 

In  another  letter  be  says :  "A  man  may.  be 
constitutionally  meek  as  the  lamb^  constitutiohally 
kind  as  the  spaniel,  constitutionally  cheerful  as 
the  lark,  and  constitutionally  modest  as  the  owl  \ 
but  these  things  are  not  sanctificatioa  No 
sweety  humble,  heavenly  tempers,  no  sanctifying 
graces,  are  found  but  ^m  the  cross.'' 

In  another  letter  he  says :  *'  A  Smithfield  fire 
would  unite  the  sheep  of  CHuist,  and  frighten  the 
goats  away ;  but  when  the  world  ceases  to  pei^ 
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secute  the  flocks,  they  b^n  to  fight  each  other. 
Indeed,  the  worst  part  of  the  sheep  is  in  his 
head,  which  is  not  half  so  good  as  a  calf  s  head ; 
and  with  this  they  are  ever  butlang  at  each  other." 

In  another  letter  he  says  :  ^*  I  told  my  brother 
Mr.  Henry  Venn  he  need  not  fear  bemg  hanged  for 
sheep-stealing,  while  he  only  whistles  the  sheep 
into  'a  better  pasture,  and  meddles  neither  with 
the  flock  nor  fleece.  And  I  am  sure  he  cannot 
nnk  mnch  lower  in  credit ;  for  he  has  lost  his 
character  right  honestly  by  preaching  law  and 
gospel  without  mincing.  The  scoffing  world 
makes  no  other  distinction  between  him  and  me^ 
than  between  Satan  and  Beelzebub.  We  hare 
both  got  tufted  horns  and  cloven  feet;  only  I 
am  thought  the  more  impudent  devil  of  the  two." 

I  leave  the  subject  of  John  Berridge's  quaint- 
ness  here.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quota- 
tions like  those  I  have  given ;  but  I  have  pro* 
bably  said  enough  to  give  my  readers  some  idea 
of  the  strange  workings  of  the  good  Vicar  of 
Everton's  mind.  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  his 
odd  sayings.  I  fully  admit  that  they  were  cal- 
culated to  interfere  with  his  usefulness.  But, 
once  for  all,  I  must  request  my  readers  not  to 
judge  them  too  severdy,  and,  above  all,  to  beware 
of  setting  down  the  eccentric  author  of  them  as 
a  ranting  fod.  Berridge,  we  may  depend  on  it, 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Quaint  as  his  sayings 
were,  a  Christian  reader  will  seldom  fail  to  dis- 
cern in  them  a  deep  vein  of  common  sense, 
shrewdness,  and  sagacity.  Odd  and  unrefined  as 
his  illustrations  often  were,  they  were  just  the 
kind  of  thing  that  arrests  and  keeps  up  the  atten- 
tion of  rural  hearers.'  Let  us  grant  that  he  erred 
in  an  excess  of  quaintMsa,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  hundreds  of  preachers  err  in  an  excess  of 
correct  dulness,  and  never  do  good  to  a  single 
soul. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  on  any  reader's  mind 
the  impression  that  quaintness  was  the  only  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  good  Vicar  of  Everton. 
There  were  other  prominent  features  in  his  char- 
acter which  were  quite  as  remarkable  as  his 
quaintness,  but  which  his  detractors  have  found 
it  convenient  to  forget  There  were  many  grand 
and  fine  points  about  this  old  evangelist,  which 
deserve  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  and  which  all 
who  love  pure  and  undefiled  religion  will  know 


how  to  appreciate.  I  will  briefly  mention  a  few 
of  them,  and  then  draw  my  account  of  him  to  a 
conclusion. 

Berridge  was  a  man  of  deep  humUiiy.  That 
queta  of  all  the  graces,  which  adorned  Whitefield 
and  Grimshaw  so  remarkably,  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  character.  No  man  could  be  more 
sensible  of  his  infirmities  than  be  was,  and  no 
one  could  speak  of  himself  more  dispamgingly 
than  he  did.  He  says,  in  1773:  ^Ten  years  ago, 
I  hoped  to  be  something  long  before  this  time, 
and  seemed  in  a  prdmising  way;  but  a  nearer 
view  of  the  spiritual  wickedness  in  my  heart,  and 
of  the  spiritual  demands  of  Qod's  law,  has  forced 
me  diuly  to  cry, '  O  wretched  man  that  I  am ! 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a^sinner ! '  I  am  now 
sinking  from  a  poor  something  into  a  vile  nothing; 
and  wish  to  be  nothing,  that  Christ  may  be  alL 
I  am  creeping  down  the  ladder  from  self-com- 
placence to  self-abhorrence ;  and  the  more  I  abhor 
myself,  the  more  I  must  hate  sin,  which  is  the 
cause  of  that  abhorrence.^' — *^Ab  the  heart  is 
more  washed,  we  grow  more  sensible  of  its  r^ 
maining  defilement ;  just  as  we  are  more  displeased 
with  a  single  spot  on  a  new  eoat^  tiian  with  a 
hundred  stains  on  an  old  ousl  The  more  wicked 
men  grow,  the  less  ashamed  th^  are  of  them- 
selves;  and  the  more  holy  men  grow,  the  more 
they  learn  to  abhor  themselves." 

For  another  thing,  Berridge  was  a  man  who 
gloried  in  our  L^rd  Jeeue  Chriei,  and  in  all  his 
preachings  speaking,  and  writing,  delighted  to 
make  much  of  Him.  He  says,  in  one  of  bis 
letters:  "Once  I  was  sensible  of  my  lameness, 
but  did  not  know  that  Christ  was  to  be  my 
whole  strength  as  well  as  righteousness.  I  saw 
His  blood  could  purge  away  the  guilt  of  sin;  but 
I  thought  I  had  some  natural  might  against  the 
power  of  sin.  Accordingly,  I  laboured  to  cut 
away  my  own  corruptions,  and  pray  away  my 
own  will,  but  laboured  in  the  fire.  At  length, 
God  has  shown  me  that  John  Berridge  cannot 
drive  the  devil  out  of  himself;  but  Jesus  Christ, 
blessed  be  his  name,  must  say  to  the  Legion, 
'Come  out.'  I  see  that  faith  alone  can  purify 
the  heart  as  well  as  purify  the  conscience,  and 
that  Christ  is  wprthy  to  be  my  all  in  everything, 
in  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  re^ 
demption." 
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For  another  thing,  Berridge  was  a  roan  of 
singular  kindneis  and  setf-denial.  No  man 
perhaps  ever  earned  on  Chiist's  work  with  more 
thoroaghly  disinterested  views.  Whether  at 
borne  or  abroad  he  was  always  giving,  and  never 
receiving,  and  went  through  all  his  immense 
bboors  gratuitonsly.  Honses  and  bams  were 
rented  for  preaching,  lay-preachers  maintained  in 
ill  directions,  and  his  own  travelling  expenses 
defrayed  by  himself.  Whenever  he  preached  in 
a  cottage,  he  invariably  left  half-a-crown  for  the 
ose  of  it;  and  daring  his  itinerancy,  he  actoaUy 
spent  X500  in  this  way  alone.  Gases  of  distress 
and  suffering  always  met  with  munificent  help 
from  him.  His  whole  income,  both  private  and 
profesaonal,  was  annually  spent  in  doing  good, 
and  even  his  family  plate  was  sold  to  buy  clothes 
for  his  itLnerant  preachers.  As  to  his  own  habits 
at  home,  they  were  simple  in  the  extreme.  To 
one  who  came  to  supply  his  pulpit  (the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  W.  Shirley),  when  absent  from  home, 
be  vrote  the  following  quaint  intimation :  '<  You 
most  eat  what  is  set  before  you,  and  be  thankful. 
I  get  hot  victuals  but  once  a  week  for  myself,  viz., 
(in  Saturday ;  but^  because  you  are  an  Honourable 
loan,  I  have  ordered  two  hot  joints  to  be  got 
each  week  for  you.  Use  what  I  have  just  as 
TOUT  own.  I  make  no  feasts,  but  save  aD  I  can, 
to  pre  all  I  can.  I  have  never  yet  been  worth 
a  groat  at  the  year's  end,  nor  desire  it."  As 
to  his  fan  abroad,  when  itinerating  in  the  eastern 
comities,  he  says  in  another  letter :  '*  I  fear  my 
weekly  circuit  would  not  suit  a  London  or  Bath 
divine.  Long  rides,  and  miry  roads,  in  sharp 
v^eather!  Cold  houses  to  sit  in,  with  very  moder- 
ate fael,  and  three  or  four  children  roaring  or 
rocking  about  you !  Coarse  food,  and  meagre 
liqnor!  Lumpy  beds  to'lie  on  and  too  short 
for  the  feet,  with  stiff  blankets  like  boards  for  a 
coTering !  Rise  at  five  in  the  morning  to  preach ; 
at  seven,  breakfast  on  poor  tea;  at  eight,  mount 
a  horse  with  boots  never  cleaned,  and  then  ride 
home  praising  Qod  for  all  mercies  1" 

For  another  thing,  Berridge  was  a  man  of  un- 
common tJtretffdness,  good  sense^  and  iogacity, 
^eTer  was  there  a  more  complete  mistake  than 
to  BQppose  that  he,  any  more  than  Bomaine,  was 
&  mere  rantiiig,  weak-headed  fanatic.  A  careful 
penual  of  his  temams  will  show  ihem  to  be  re- 
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plete  with  deep,  thoughtful,  and  lar-sighted 
remarks.  His  criticism  of  Cowper's  Poems,  his 
letters  about  Lady  Huntingdon's  College  at  Tre- 
vecca,  his  well-balanced  statements  of  some  of 
the  most  disputed  points  in  the  Calvinistie  con- 
troversy, and  his  sensible  treatment  of  enthusiasts 
under  his  ministry,  are  excellent  evidences  of  this 
feature  in  his  character.  I  know  few  wiser  and 
more  comprehensive  letters  of  advice  to  a  young 
minister  about  a  sertnon  than  one  (not  dated) 
which  Whittingham  has  inserted  at  the  end  of  his 
collection.  Among  other  things,  he  says :  '*  When 
yon  open  your  conunission,  begin  with  laying 
open  the  innumerable  corruptions  of  the  hearts 
of  your  audience^  Moses  will  lend  you  a  knife, 
which  may  be  often  whetted  at  his  grindstone. 
Lay  open  the  universal  sinfulness  of  men's  natures, 
the  darkness  of  the  mind,  the  frowardness  of  the 
will,  the  f  retf  ulness  of  the  temper,  and  the  earth- 
liness  and  sensuality  of  the  affections.  Speak  of 
the  evil  of  sin  in  its  nature,  its  rebellion  against 
God  as  our  Sovereigu,  ingratitude  to  God  as  our 
Lawgiver,  and  contempt  both  of  his  authority 
and  love.  Declare  the  evil  of  sin  in  its  effects, 
bringing  all  our  sicknesses,  pains,  and  snares — all 
the  evils  we  feel,  and  all  the  evils  we  fear.'* — '*Lay 
open  the  spirituality  of  the  law  and  its  extent^ 
reaching  to  every  thought^  word,  and  action,  and 
declaring  every  transgression,  whether  by  omission 
or  commission,  deserving  of  death.  Declare  man's 
utter  helplessness  to  change  his  nature,  or  make 
his  peace."" — "  When  your  hearers  are  deeply  af- 
fected with  these  things,  which  is  often  seen  by 
the  hanging  down  of  their  heads,  then  preach 
Christ.  Lay  open  the  Saviour's  almighty  power 
to  soften  the  hard  heart  and  give  it  repentance, 
to  bring  pardon  to  the  broken  heart,  a  spirit  of 
prayer  to  the  prayerless  heart,  holiness  to  the 
filthy  heart,  and  faith  to  the  unbelieving  heart 
Let  them  know  that  all  the  treasures  of  grace  are 
lodged  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
needy  sinner,  and  that  he  is  full  of  love  as  well  as 
of  power;  turns  no  beggar  from  his  gate,  but 
receives  all  comers  kindly ;  loves  to  bless  them, 
and  bestows  all  his  blessings  free.  Here  you 
must  wave  the  gospel  flag,  and  magnify  the 
Saviour  supremely.  Speak  it  with  a  full  mouth, 
that  his  blood  can  wash  away  the  foulest  sins, 
and  his  grace  subdue  the  stoutest  corruptions. 
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Entreat  the  people  to 'seek  his  grace,  to  seek  it 
directly,  to  seek  it  diligently,  to  seek  it  constantly; 
and  acquaint  them  that  all  who  thus  seek  shall 
assuredly  find  the  salvation  of  Ood." 

For  another  thing,  Berridge  was  a  mam  of 
extraordinary  courage  and  holdnesa.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  could  say  with  David :  "  I  will  speak 
of  thy  testimonies  before  kings,  and  not  be 
ashamed."  In  doing  his  Master's  business,  and 
delivering  his  Master's  message,  he  was  never 
stopped  for  a  moment  by  fear  of  personal  danger 
or  regard  for  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Neither 
bishops,  squires,  nor  parsons  had  any  terrors  for 
him.  At  an  early  period  of  his  evangelical 
ministry  he  took  his  line,  and  from  that  line  he 
never  swerved.  The  occasion  of  his  first  resolv- 
ing never  to  be  afraid  is  strikingly  described  in 
the  following  anecdote,  which  I  take  from  the 
'^ Churchman's  Monthly  Fenny  Magazine"  for 
1852  :— 

^'  In  one  of  the  villages  in  xrhich  he  was  knoTm  as  a 
preacher  of  the  new  doctrines,  which  were  then  hegin- 
niDg  to  excite  a  great  sensation  in  different  spots  in 
England,  he  was  exposed,  when  passing  throngh  it,  to 
the  hootings  and  revilings  of  the  mob  to  an  extent 
which  frequently  chafed  his  excitable  spirit.  This 
viliage  was  composed  nearly  exclusively  of  a  long,  strag- 
gling street,  and,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  many  similar 
hamlets  in  England  and  elsewhere,  was  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  a  narrow  lane,  which,  jutting  off  at  one  end, 
joined  it  again,  by  a  much  wider  circuit  than  that  made 
by  the  street,  at  the  other.  On  one  day  in  which  Ber- 
ridge was  about  to  pass  through  this  village,  his  spirit 
quailed  within  him,  in  anticipation  of  the  rough  recep- 
tion he  would  certainly  meet  with  firom  the  bigoted  in- 
habitants. He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  encounter  it,  and 
accordingly  turned  into  the  narrow  lane  of  which  we  have 
spoken  just  at  the  moment  when  a  pig-driver  of  his 
acquaintance  entered  the  street  with  his  noisy  charge. 
It  was  their  hap,  each  pursuing  his  own  course,  to  meet 
again  at  the  flEirther  end  of  the  village,  when  the  pig- 
driver,  who  not  only  knew  Berridge,  but  knew  bis 
principles,  and  knew  the  truth,  looked  up  in  his  &ce 
with  a  most  peculiar  expression,  and  said :  'So  you  are 
ashamed  orCt* 

''The  saying  went  to  his  heart.  'Yes,' he  said,  'I 
have  been  ashamed  orCt;  I  resolve,  m  the  strength  of 
God,  to  be  ashamed  of  it  no  more,  but  henceforth  to 
press  after  it,  firm  unto  the  end.'  A  resolution  which, 
undertaken  by  a  resolute  mind  in  the  fear  of  Ood,  was, 
perhaps,  never  more  faithfully  carried  out  in  the  future 
progress  of  a  long  and  devoted  life." 

Last,  but  not  least,  Berridge  was  a  man  of 


deep  aequaintanee  tnth  Christian  experience  and 
tender  sympathy  with  the  people  of  God.  Those 
who  fancy  that  )ie  was  a  rough,  vulgar,  ranting 
out-door  preacher,  always  fuU  of  jests  and  jokes 
and  high  spirits,  and  always  dwelling  on  elemen- 
tary truths,  know  very  little  of  the  good  man's 
character.  Let  them  read  the  following  letters 
carefuUy,  and  mark  how  the  itinerant  evangelist 
of  Everton  could  write  to  his  friends.  The  first 
of  the  three  was  written  to  a  fiiend  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  wife's  death,  and  wiU  be  found  in 
Whittmgham's  volume.  The  other  two  have 
come  to  me  from  private  hands,  and  have  never 
been  printed  before  : — 

EvEET05,  March  26, 1771. 

"Dear  Brother, — Mr.  W informs  me  of  the 

loss  of  your  dearVife.  Tou  once  knew  she  was  mortal; 
but  she  has  now  put  off  mortality,  and  is  become  im- 
mortal Can  this  grieve  you  ?  Oh,  that  I  was  wher» 
she  now  is  I — 

*  Safe  landed  on  that  peacefal  sliore, 
Where  pU^ims  meet,  to  part  no  more.* 

She  was  once  a  mourning  sinner  in  the  wilderness,  but 
she  is  now  a  glorified  saint  in  Zion;  the  Lord  is  become 
her  everlasting  light — ^the  days  of  her  mourning  are 
ended.    Does  this  trouble  you  ?— She  was  once  afflicted 
with  bodily  pains  and  weakness,  encompassed  with  cares, 
and  harassed  with  a  crowd  of  anxious,  needless  fears ; 
but  she  has  now  arrived*  at  her  Father*s  house,  an>i 
Jesus  has  wiped  away  all  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  freed 
her  in  a  moment  from  all  pains,  cares,  fears,  and  wants. 
And  shall  this  affect  you  ?— You  have  not  lost  your  wife; 
she  has  only  left  you  for  a  few  moments*-left  an  earthly 
husband  to  visit  a  heavenly  Father—and  expects  your 
arrival  there  soon,  to  join  tiie  hallelujah  for  redeeming 
love.    Are  you  still  weeping  ?— Fie  upon  you,  brother ! 
— weeping  because  your  wife  can  weep  no  more!  wecpiog 
because  she  is  happy,  because  she  is  joined  to  tliat  as- 
sembly where  all  are  kings  and  priests !  weeping  because 
she  is  daily  feasted  with  heavenly  manna,  and  hourly 
drinking  new  wine  in  her  Father's  kingdom  !  weepiog 
becanse  she  is  now  where  you  would  he,  and  long  to  be 
eternally !  weeping  because  she  is  singing,  and  singing 
sweet  anthems  to  her  God  and  your  God !— 0  shameful 
weeping !    Jesus  has  fetohed  your  bride  triumphantly 
home  to  hb  kingdom,  to  draw  your  son!  more  tfdently 
thither;  he  has  broken  up  a  ciatem  to  bring  yon  nearer,, 
and  keep  you  closer  to  the  fountain;  has  caused  a- 
mementos  separation,  to  divorce  your  affections  from 
the  creature ;  and  has  torn  a  wedding-string  from  your 
heart,  to  set  it  a-bleeding  more  freely,  and  panting  more 
vehemently  for  Jesus.     Hereafter  you  will  see  how 
gracious  the  Lord  has  been,  in  calling  a  beloved  wife 
home,  in  order  to  betroth  the  husband  more  effectaall> 
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to  tumsell  Remember  that  the  house  of  mourning 
beoomeB  ftod  befiiends  a  sinner ;  that  soirow  is  a  safe 
companion  for  a  pilgrim,  who  walks  much  astray  until 
his  heart  is  well  brokeiL  May  all  your  tears  flow  in  a 
heavenly  channel,  and  every  sigh  waft  your  soul  to 
Jesus !  May  the  Qod  of  all  consolation  comfort  you 
through  life,  and  in  death  afford  you  a  triiimpbant  en- 
trance into  his  kingdom !  So  prays  your  friend  and 
brother  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  J.  BsiutiDaE." 

"ETEBT05,  Sept  14, 1773. 
^'DsAB  Sib,— I  leceived  your  kind  letter,  and  thank 
jGu  for  it  You  want  nothing  but  an  opened  eye  to  see 
the  glory  of  Christ's  redemption;  and  he  must  give  it, 
and  wiU  bestow  it,  when  it  is  most  for  his  glory  and 
yoar  advantage.  Had  you  Daniel's  holiness,  PauFs 
zeal,  John's  love,  Magdaleb's  repentance  (and  I  wish 
you  had  them  all),  yet  altogether  they  would  give  you 
no  tide  to  a  pardon.  Tou  must  at  last  receive  it  as  a 
iMined  sinner,  even  as  the  Cross-thief  received  it 

^  Ko  graces  or  services  of  your  own  can  give  you  a 
right  to  pardon;  you  must  come  to  Jesus  for  it>  weaiy 
and  heavy-laden;  and  if  you  are  afflicted  for  sin,  and 
desiroQs  of  being  delivered  from  its  guilt  and  power,  no 
past  iniquities  in  your  life,  nor  present  corruptions  of 
jGQr  heart,  will  be  a  bar  to  pardoning  mercy.  If  we  are 
truly  seeking  salvation  by  Jesus,  we  shall  be  disposed, 
u  we  are  really  bound,  to  seek  after  holiness. 
''  Bat  remember,  though  holiness  is  the  walk  to  heaven, 
^^t  is  the  way  to  Qod;  and  when  you  seek  for  pardon, 
70Q  most  go  wholly  out  of  your  walk,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
lad  look  only  to  Him  who  is  the  way.    Tou  must  look 
tolaiD  as  a  miserable  siimer,  justly  condemned  by  his , 
i*v,  a  proper  brand  for  hell,  and  look  to  be  plucked 
from  the  fire  by  rich  and  sovereign  grace.  You  have  just 
as  mach  worthiness  for  a  pardon  as  the  Cross-thief  had, 
vfaich  is  none  at  all ;  and  in  your  best  estate  yon  will 
oever  have  any  more.    A  pardon  was  freely  given  to 
him  upon  asking  for  it  freely,  and  given  instantly  be- 
cause no  room  was  left  for  ddays ;  and  a  pardon  is  as 
ready  for  you  as  for  him,  when  you  can  ask  for  it,  as  he 
did,  with  self-loathing  and  condenmation ;   but  the 
proper  mosoim  of  bestowing  the  pardon  are  kept  in 
Jesns*  own  hand.    He  makes  lus  mercy  manifest  to  the 
heart  when  it  will  most  glorify  his  grace  and  benefit  the 
sinner.  Only  continue  asking  for  mercy ;  and  seek  it  only 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  without  any  eye  to  your 
ovD  worthiness,  and  that  blood  in  due  time  will  be 
sprinkled  on  your  conscience,  and  you  shall  cry,  Abba, 
Father. 

^  Present  my  kindest  love  to  my  dear  brother  Mr. 
Roraaine.  The  Lord  continue  his  life  and  usefulness. 
Kind  respects  and  Christian  salutation  to  Mrs.  Olney. 
Craoe  and  peace  be  with  both,  and  with  your  affection- 
ate and  obliged  servant,  J.  Bebridoe." 

"  EviBTOii,  Nov,  7, 1786. 
"  DsAB  SzB,~I  received  your  kind  letter,  along  with 


your  present  I  thank  you  for  the  present,  as  being  a 
token  of  your  respect,  and  attended,  I  find,  with  your 
daily  prayers  for  me,  which  I  value  more  than  human 
presents.  The  Lord  bless  you,  and  lift  up  the  light  of 
his  countenance  upon  you,  and  give  you  a  sweet  enjoy- 
ment of  his  peace. 

*'l  have  hitherto  found  that  Christian  people  who 
live  in  the  dark,  fearing  and  doubting,  yet  waiting  on 
God,  have  usually  a  very  happy  death.  They  are  kept 
humble,  hungering  and  praying,  and  the  Lord  clears  up 
their  evidences  at  length  in  a  last  sickness,  if  not  before^ 
and  they  go  off  with  hallelujahs. 

'^  From  what  I  know  of  you,  and  from  the  account 
you  give  of  yourself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  safety  of 
your  state :  yet  rest  not  here,  but  seek  further.  Two 
things  should  be  carefully  attended  to  by  all  upright 
people— one  is  the  evidence  of  the  Word,  the  other  is 
the  evidence  or  witness  of  the  Spirit  The  Word  says: 
'  All  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things '  (Acts 
xiii.  39).  I  ask,  then,  do  you  not  pUce  your  whole  de- 
pendence on  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation  ?  Do  you  XK)t 
heartily  accept  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his  offices,  and  are 
you  not  daily  seeking  to  him  to  teach  you  and  rule  you 
as  well  as  to  pardon  you  ?  Then  you  are  certainly  a 
believer,  and  as  such  are  justified  in  Qod's  sight  from  all 
your  sins,  according  to  the  plain  declaration  of  (}od's 
Word.  Let  this  encourage  you  to  seek  with  confidence 
for  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  to  proclaim  that  justifica- 
tion to  your  heart  The  evidence  of  the  Word  is  given 
to  hold  up  the  heart  in  a  season  of  doubts  and  fears,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  comes  to  scatter  those  fears. 
Remember  also  that  salvation  does  not  depend  on  the 
strength  of  faith,  but  the  reality  of  it  In  the  gospels, 
Jesus  often  rebukes  weak  faith,  but  never  rejects  it 
Weak  faith  brings  but  little  comfort,  yet  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  salvation  as  strong. 

"  I  have  had  much  of  my  nervous  fever  this  summer; 
never  once  stirred  out  of  my  parish,  and  never  further 
in  it  than  to  my  church !  Through  mercy  I  am  some- 
what better;  and  when  alone,  with  a  Bible  before  me, 
am  composed  and  comfortable,  yet  scarce  able  to  bear 
visits,  so  weak  are  my  spirits Qive  my  love  to  Mr. 


G- 


and  tell  him  from  first  to  last  he  has  been  the 


friend  of  my  heart  I  send  my  kind  respects  to  your 
partner.  Grace  and  peace  be  with  you  both,  %nd  with 
your  affectionate  servant^  Johk  BERKinos." 

I  dose  my  account'  of  the  good  old  Vicar  of 
Everton  with  one  remark.  The  man  who  could 
write  such  letters  as  these  is  not  one  who  ought 
to  be  lightly  esteemed.  John  Berridge  is  a  min- 
ister who  has  never  been  rightly  valued  on  account 
of  bis  one  besetting  infirmity.  The  one  '*  dead 
fly  in  his  ointment "  has  made  the  Church  ignore 
his  many  gifts  and  graces.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.     Good  judges 
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of  men,  such  as  John  Thornton,  Lady  Hunting- 
don, Whitefield,  Wesley,  Owen,  Fletcher,  John 
Newton,  Rowland  Hill,  Charles  Simeon,  Jones  of 
Creaton,  were  all  agreed  about  him,  and  all  held 
him  in  honour.  -  Let  us  reform  our  judgment  of 


the  good  man,  and  cast  our  prejudices  aside 
Whatever  some  may  please  to  say,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  there  were  few  greater,  better,  holier, 
and  more  useful  ministers  a  hundred  years  ago 
than  old  John  Berridge. 


THOUGHTS    IV    TBIAL.* 


TBIAL  FELT. 


|0W,  snch  long  days  (days  of  inability  from 
illness  to  read  or  work)  are  long,  bring 
what  faith  one  can  to  make  them  be  re- 
ceived without  murmur.  And  it  is  quite 
one  thing  to  have  no  will  but  Qod*a  about  such  little 
trials,  and  even  to  rejoice  in  them  as  sent  by  him  in 
token  of  Fatherly  love,  and  quite  another  not  to  feel 
them  acutely.  The  flesh  finds  its  weakness  in  such 
things.  But  I  think  that  is  the  right  way  to  receive 
them  too — to  be  able  to  say,  when  facing  the  matter 
fairly,  "  Truly  I  would  not  have  it  otberwiK,"  and  yet 
to  feel  it  so  acutely  as  to  require  constantly  to  be  going 
over  the  same  ground,  in  order  not  to  sink  under  the 
trial  altogether. 

There  is  a  text  in  Job,  which  I  often  think  of  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  where  the  ''  hypocrites  in 
heart  '*  are  spoken  of  condemningly,  because  "  they  ciy 
not  when  He  bindeth  them.*'  I  like  to  feel  that  no 
hard  fortitude  is  required  of  the  chastened  child,  but 
that  it  ought  to  feel,  and  may  cry,  under  the  rod^  with- 
out a  single  rebellious  thought  Not  that  it  is  easy  or 
possible  to  keep  out  every  rebellious  thought,  but  that 
these  ordy^  and  not  the  feeling,  or  even  the  natural 
exhibitions  of  that  feeling  of  grief  and  pain  (within  due 
limits,  of  course)  are  sin. 


TEE  LESSOIT  07  8ICKVE8S. 

Ix  Mrs.  Winslow's  Letters,  I  have  just  read  a  remark, 
not  the  least  uncommon,  but  to  me  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  to  the  eflfect,  that,  to  a  believer,  the  trial  of  sickness 
is  not  a  mere  blank,  laying  him  aside  from  God's  service. 
It  is  often,  she  says,  the  most  useful,  glorious,  fruitful 
time  of  a  believers  life ;  and  then  she  proceeds  to  show 
the  lessons  one  may  learn,  and  the  life  of  prayer  one 
may  lead. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  true.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
writers  on  sickness  often  assume  that  it  is  a  time  of 
great  vigour  of  mind,  and  even  prescribe  exercises  of 
spirit^  which,  in  truth,  require  vigour  of  body  almost 

*  From  **  Under  the  Sliadow :  **  Beloff  additional  Learet  from  the 
Not«.book  of  the  late  Mary  B.  M.  Dnnean,  Author  of  "  Bible  Hoart." 
London:  Jamca  NUbet  ft  Ca  HarkeJ  bj  all  the  freshness  of 
thought,  the  deep  spiritual  iasight,  the  practical  wisdom,  and  the 
singular  felicity  of  expression,  by  which  the  "Bible  Hours"  Is  dis- 
tlagnlshed. 


to  perform  aright  or  to  any  purpose.  Also,  they  speak 
of  learning  patience,  getting  to  know  God  in  his  deal- 
ings, and  so  on,  as  if  these  were  things  which  we  con- 
sciously employed  ourselves  in,  like  reading,  or  learning 
a  language — ^instead  of  being  lessons  of  experience, 
which  we  only  find  we  have  learnt  on  looking  back  on 
the  time  which  has  been  fruitfol  of  such,  and  which  we 
have  passed  through  simply  as  little  children. 

The  great  general  lesson  of  sickness,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  to  itf  stiU^  and  to  receive  it  as  the  day's  appointment, 
ready  to  do  what  He  caUs  us  to)  under  the  conditions 
he  has  thus  laid  upon. us— not  to  strire  to  do  any- 
thing. But,  if  pain  comes,  be  patient ;  if  weakness, 
resign  to  ii  just  for  the  hour.  Don't  take  up  the  bur- 
den of  the  purpose  of  Qod  iu  it,  and  whether  we  are 
fulfilling  it.  This  is  his  ''secret  thing."  The  thing 
revealed,  which  is  for  us,  is  only  the  present  hour  with 
its  strength  or  weakness,  and  the  duty  of  the  hour 
under  the  conditions  in  which  God  has  placed  us.  Hov 
simple  is  this  !  Nor  will  the  great  aggregate  lesson  be 
the  less  fully  and  clearly  learned,  that  we  do  not  fret 
over  every  step  towards  it. 

Patience,  or  to  know  God's  love,  are  lessons  far 
harder  to  learn  than  any  language  or  science  ;  and  yet 
we  set  the  perfect  attainment  of  these  before  us,  as  if 
we  expected  that  one,  two,  or  ten  lessons,  would  enable 
us  to  reach  it:  and  we  are  humbled,  distressed,  dis- 
couraged, and  even  rebellious,  that  it  is  not  so !  And 
we  do  this  most  (and  some  speak  and  write  as  if  it  were 
right)  when  we  are  least  able  ! 

Kay,  I  wiU  learn  by  the  system  of  the  Master.  1 
will  take  my  lesson  day  by  day,  and  though  it  be  to  roe 
uncounted  up  as  to  progress,  I  trust  him  that  he  leails 
me  on,  and  that  at  last  the  language  of  Heaven  will  be 
fully  learnt 


TEE  WO&K  P£SF£CTED. 

He  cannot  remove  our  trials  until  we  have  really  learnt 
this  lesson— unless  in  anger,  to  leave  us  to  our  ignorance 
and  rebellion.  The  same  love  that  kept  me  ill  till  I 
began  to  learn,  may  hmngly  still  keep  me  ill,  to  teach 
me  thoroughly.  Or  he  may  graciously  teach  me  himself 
quickly  by  his  Spirit,  and  lead  me  up  to  work  again, 
and  to  practise  what  I  have  learnt  Any  way,  it  is  aU 
love.  And  that  confidence  is  perfect  peace, 
I      Perhaps  I  feel  now  more  than  ever  the  joy  it  would 
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be  to  be  welL  I  rejoice  in  this  pain.  OhasteniDg  is 
not  chastening  while  it  is  not  felt  So  I  like  to  feel 
the  paio,  and  realize  that  I  am  the  object  of  the  careful 
training,  and  the  loving  care  of  our  Father.  How  sad 
it  would  be  to  be  chastened,  and  to  feel  it  only  an 
accidoUal  pain,  and  to  recover,  and  never  know  the 
cbsstening  or  the  lesson,  or  the  hand  that  smote  and 
bealedl 


UmorSBB  FOB  DEUYESAVCE. 

Faa  nijself^  I  have  a  very  earnest  hope  that  the  thange 
i>f  climate  will  pejrhaps  restore  me  to  a  measure  of  health 
again.  I  do  not,  however,  allow  myself  to  dwell  on 
this.  My  trial  has  been  sweet  to<  me  in  many  ways. 
And  80  late  have  I  been  in  feeling  its  lessons,  that  I 
scarce  dare  think  I  have  b^pin  to  learn  them  yet  And 
so  I  hope  with  trembling.  For  who  would  choose  to 
stop  ahoft  of  the  mark  after  running  long  and  painfully  ? 
If  I  have  yet  lessons  to  learn  by  this  cross,  I  would 
leara  them  without  murmuring  at  its  pressure.  And 
trulj  it  needs  no  iff  When  one  feels  how  much  one 
laeka,  a  it  not  the  only  way  to  put  cur  whole  way  into 
his  hands,  that  he  may  "work  in  us"  that  salvation 
which  we  cannot  work  out  for  ourselves  ?  trying  to  have 
DO  wish  of  our  own,  but  to  take  meekly  what  he  gives 
with  a  tiiankfal  heart? 

1  do  not  attain  this,  however.  For  my  wish  is  strong, 
ud  recurs  often.  But  perhaps  it  is  that  it  may  be  a 
little  daily  sacrifioe  to  lay  it  down  at  his  feet  Is  it  not 
k  (heering  riew  to  take  of  wishes  which  we  have,  and 
vtiiih  are  not  wishes  in  themselves  imm^,  to  look  on 
t&ea  ssyarising,  not  so  much  from  tin  in  us,  as  from 
oB^Jimnanity,  and  being  rather  permitted  by  God,  than 
(a  we  are  apt  to  think  sometimes)  suggested  by  Satan  ? 
So  that  we  may  have  a  little  sacrifice,  not  of  merit,  but 
(if  love,  to  lay  down  day  by  day  on  the  altar,  while  we 
ay, "  Thy  will  be  done." 


UTB  BE8IBABLB. 

Wi  sometimes  hear  it  said  in  regard  to  persons  who 
safer  from  prolonged  illness,  that  with  so  much  suffer- 
ing life  cannot  be  very  desirable.  This  is  a  yiew  I  can 
never  sympathize  in  ;  and  it  renders  .null  for  me  many 
of  the  accepted  books,  hymns,  &c.,  for  the  consolation 
ofio?alids. 

My  feeling  is  always  that  my  lot  is  cast  m  large 
places,  and  my  blessings  so  many  that  it  would  be  in 
itsdf  bitter  to  leave  so  fair  a  life.  I  feel,  moreover, 
that  my  joys  and  my  blessings  are  so  great  that  I 
cannot  dare  to  bring  them  into  comparison  with  my 
much  solaced  sufferings — themselves  the  root  of  much 
of  my  blessing  in  sympathy  and  kindness.  Heaven  is 
lovely,  and  far  beyond  earth.  Separation  is  short,  even 
u  a  moment  The  perfected  body  and  soul  will  enjoy 
*n  inconceivable  happiness  in  Qod,  in  the  saints,  in 
itiel^  in  the  loved  ones  who  made  earth  so  lovely,  and, 


above  all,  in  Jesus.  These  are  consolations  so  rich, 
that,  when  we  fully  realize  them,  we  can  say  i^ith  St 
Paul,  **  I  have  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better.''  But  I  have  no  satisfaction  In  the 
idea  of  the  mere  cessation  of  pain,  purchased  by  a 
quitting  of  the  scenes  'of  duty  and  joy  around  me.  And 
there  rises  in  my  mind  a  sort  of  repulsion  to  the  comfort 
which  carries  in  it  this  selfish  element,  of  a  paramount 
desire  for  ease  at  any  cost  There  is  no  submission  in 
itr— no  belief  in  God*s  love  in  sending  pain — no  hope  of 
its  working  righteousness— no  acknowledgment  of 
oomfofts  received  either  firom  God  or  man.  It  is  true 
impatience,  true  selfishness,  aping  resignation. 


OTJB  I)£8£&T8. 

Iv  is  often  remarked  that  we  deserve  none  of  all  the 
mercies  we  daily  receiye.  Now,  this  is  in  one  sense 
perfectly  true.  But  still  Ohrist*s  own  people  can  claim 
them.  Those  who  are  in  Christ,  who  rely  on  God's 
word,  and  pray  in  all  things  according  to  it,  can  look 
for  such  blessings  with  confidence. 

True — ourselves  by  ourselves— we  deserve  nothing 
but  Wrath.  But  m  Christ  we  are  free  from  this  con- 
demnation. Oh,  blessed  thought,  in  him  we  deseroe 
the  treatment  of  sons  and  daughters  of  God— the 
promise  of  this  life  and  of  that  which  is  to  come ! 

It  seems  to  me  almost  a  magnifying  of  God's  mercy 
at  the  expense  of  his  justice  and  truth,  to  speak  as  we 
so  often  do,  of  his  benefits  as  given  to  us,  who  deserve 
nothing  hut  punishment  at  his  hands.  For  though 
this  is  in  itself  true,  it  is  but  a  half-truth ;  and  the 
whole  truth  of  our  glorious  position  as  children  of  God, 
and  so  receiving  the  portion  of  sons,  is  far  more  a  matter 
of  wonder  and  praise. 


IITESAL  IHTXBPSETATIOV  0?  TEE  PB0HI8ES. 

I  LIKE  to  take  the  promises  in  their  simple  literal  sense. 
Don't  you  think  we  sometimes  look  too  far  for  our 
lessons,  and  fulfilment  of  Scripture,  like  long-sighted 
people,  who  can  see  the  distant  view,  but  can't  read  the 
book  in  their  hand,  or  see  the  flowers  at  tiieir  feet  7 
Ah,  in  many  senses  we  need  to  pray,  "  Open  thou  mine 
eyes !" 

I  often  think  I  miss  the  grander,  laiger  views.  But 
then  the  time  for  full  sight  is  coming,  when  we  shall 
know  alL  I  don't  think  we  should  choose  to  miss  a 
flower  by  the  way.  Afterwards  comes  the  view  of  the 
path  in  its  greatness,  nmo  in  detail 


DOCTOR  AKD  PATIEKT. 

I  no  not  know  what  patients  may  be  to  their  doctors. 
It  must  vary  according  to  the  individual  characters  and 
circumstances  on  both  sides.  And  in  every  several 
case,  perhaps,  with  more  or  less  modification,  the 
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patient  is  always  No.  20,  No.  110,  or  No.  9999,  as  it 
maybe. 

What  I  do  know,  and  wish  to  express  some  thoughts 
on,  is  what  the  doctor  is  to  his  patient.  For,  on  this 
point,  I  think  there  are  sundry  misconceptionS|  and 
much  want  of  fixed  idea  altogether.  I  think  it  is  nearly 
summed  up  m  these  two  points — thcti  heia  a  man,  and 
ofU^aman, 

He  is  therefore  not  infaUxUe.  He  is  no  doubt,  by 
education  and  large  experience,  fiir  better  qualified  to 
help  us  than  we  are  to  help  ourselves.  But  when  he 
has  done  his  best,  and  brought  his  best  powers  to  bear 
upon  our  case,  be  is  but  an  agent  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  life.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the 
success  of  his  endeayours.  He  does  what  he  can  ;  and 
when  he  fails,  he  merits  not  our  reproach,  but  our 
sympathy.  The  patient  is  not  the  only  one  disap- 
pointed. For,  if  the  doctor  is  only  a  man  in  fallibility 
and  knowledge,  he  is  a  man  likewise  in  heart  and  pur- 
pose, and  cannot  fail  in  his  ^efforts  without  keen  dis- 
appointment. Let  us  add  to  this  personal  failure  the 
suffering  which  a  sensitive  mind  endures  in  the  sight 
of  pain  and  of  sorrow,  and,  perhaps  too  often,  a  sense 
of  injustice  done  him  by  the  patient  or  his  friends. 
And  surely  the  remembrance  of  the  fact,  so  practically 
ignored,  that  the  doctor  is  a  man,  and  only  a  man,  will 
change  much  of  what  is  now  the  bitter  feeling  of  re- 
proach, of  which  he  is  sometimes  the  innocent  object, 
into  sympathy,  and  the  disappointment  at  the  failure  of 
his  efforts  into  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

Agun,  does  the  doctor  ever  think  how  No.  9999  on 
his  list  of  cases  has  but  one  visitor  of  any  interest  to 
vary  the  quiet  solitude  and  dull  routine  of  his  sick- 
room ?  and  that  that  one  is  himself  ?  Does  the  doctor 
«ver  remember  that  he  alone  brings  into  many  a  sick- 
room an  idea  of  the  outer  world  of  business  and  plea- 
sure ?  Does  he  know  how  the  mind,  shut  up  to  en- 
forced silent  meditation,  dwells  on  the  one  visitant— 
his  words,  his  character,  his  most  trifling  observation  ? 
Does  he  recollect  that  every  meal,  every  retiuming  time 
for  rest,  medicine,  and  refreshment,  brings  back  to  the 
isolated  patient  the  one  image— the  doctor.  He  is  the 
autocrat,  he  is  the  friend,  he  is  the  relief,  he  is  the 
tyrant,  he  is  the  world,  to  the  poor  invalids  Does  he 
know  that  his  little  word  of  sympathy  is  felt  and  thought 
of,  and  is  a  light  in  the  darkness  ?— that  \i]A  forget  is 
felt  also  ?  Does  he  know  how  his  five  minutes'  cheerful 


conversation  lets  in  the  fresh  air  and  light  to  the  wesiy, 
panting  spirit  ?  And  while  it  lets  him  see  the  true  state 
of  his  patient,  instead  of  the  represented  state,  does  he 
not  know  that  it  leaves  a  better,  cheerier  state  behind, 
than  baa  been  there  before  his  visit  ? 

Again,  does  the  doctor  ever  think  how  the  patienf  i 
interest  in  him  works  ?  Does  he  remember  Ql  he  did, 
would  it  not  cheer  many  a  dreaiy  and  oppressed  hour  ?) 
that  a  Christian  must  carry  aU  his  interests  to  the 
throne  of  grace— that  he  carries  bis  desire  for  health 
there— and  his  anxiety  that  wisdom  may  be  given  to 
his  doctor  to  understand  and  guide  his  case  f  If  his 
patient  is  a  true  Christian,  will  he  stop  at  this  self- 
interested  prayer  ?  Does  he  not  also  carry  his  personal 
observations  of  his  doctor  there  too— praying  for  his 
heslth,  if  he  is  sick— his  comfort,  if  he  seems  in  trouble 
— his  usefulness  and  success  in  his  work — ^his  deliver- 
ance from  his  temptations— his  spiritual  life  amidst  a 
depressing,  engrossing  occupation— his  reward,  wheii 
relief  attends  his  successful  efforts  for  our  aid  ? 

Would  not  a  remembrance  of  these  things,  on  both 
sides,  affect  greatly  the  relation  between  Patient  and 
Doctor? 


<<ALWAT  B£AD7." 

I  DID  not  know  the  doctors  thought  me  so  ill  then. 
I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  were  so  very  ill  Perhaps  it  is 
a  lesson  to  me  not  to  trust  iofeding—t^  warning  to 
me  that  I  am  on  the  outskirts  of  the  land  of  the  living. 
In  the  days  of  my  childhood  I  used  to  have  a  vague 
idea  of  a  line,  a  wall,  or  something,  dividing  county 
from  county.  Especially  the  expression  '<  crossing  the 
border,"  brought  an  undefined  idea  of  an  actual  divinon 
of  some  kind.  I  don't  know  that  this  idea  ever  really 
forsook  me,  as  an  impression  (of  course,  I  knew  it  was 
only  an  impression),  till  the  day  I  crossed  the  Border, 
and  watched  through  miles  of  snowy,  bleak  hill-countiy, 
of  which  I  scarce  could  tell  whether  it  was  England  or 
Scotland,  and  certainly  could  not  have  told  where  tlie 
one  ended  and  the  other  began.  I  have  got  into  the 
'*  bleak  hill-country  "  of  invalid  life.  How  doubly  need- 
ful to  be  "  alway  ready,"  since  I  cannot  tell  where  the 
line  is  which  separates  this  from  that  whidi  lies 
beyond  1  Yet  it  is  dijQScult  to  shake  off  the  old  impres- 
sion that  we  will  aee  the  line,  and  will  have  time  to 
prepare  to  cross  it. 
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LETTICE  S  DIARY. 


\EPTEMBER  1649,  Pa^-U.—''  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes." 

The  young  king  hath  left  for  Jer- 
sey ;  whither  further,  time  will  show. 
Regret  at  his  departure  by  this  hollow  French 
Court  ia  scarce  even  feigned.  Walter  is  gone  to 
join  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose.  And 
peiiloas  as  the  enterprise  is,  it  is  a  kind  of  relief 
to  us;  so  far  greater  seem  to  us  the  perils  of 
tlie  king's  idle  court  than  those  of  the  field. 

We  are  not  made  to  feel  so  very  welcome  here 
ttto  make  our  lives  a  festival  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
vho,  vith  the  Queen-Mother,  ordereth  all  things 
f  the  long,  Louis  XIY.,  being  but  a  boy  of  eleven 
<^  twelve  years  of  age),  lets  it  be  seen  but  too 
plainly  that  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
jonng  kin^  and  even  the  Queen  Henrietta  her- 
self (though  a  daughter  of  France),  translated  to 
^7  other  asylum.  His  Majesty  but  lately  dis- 
cussed some  CommissioneiB  from  Scotland  (where 
tfaej  had  the  grace  to  proehum  him  in  Febnuuy). 
They  were  Covenanted  persons,  and  made  so  much 
parley  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  would 
be  subject  to  him,  that  it  seemed  as  if  their  true 
purpose  was  but  to  make  him  subject  to  them. 
The  negotiations  were  broken  off  all  the  more 
^bmptly,  in  consequence  of  the  over-zeal  of  some 
foUoweis  of  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who 
assassinated  the  Ambassador  of  the  "Parliament" 
at  the  Hague.  This  deed  made  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  more  stiff  in  their  ways,  so  that 
their  Commission  ended  in  nothing.  My  father, 
^th  the  most  zealous  of  the  king^s  followers, 
much  nusliketh  these  dealings  with  men  ''  whose 
very  Covenant  (saith  he)  constitutes  them  rebels." 


"  If  the  Scottish  people  are  happy  enough  to 
get  their  king  back,"  he  protests,  "  after  basely 
selling  his  father  (of  sacred  memory),  they  must 
take  him  as  a  king,  not  as  a  scholar  or  slave  of 
their  arrogant  preachers.  Otherwise,  better  re- 
main king  of  his  faithful  exiles  here,  of  loyal 
Jersey  and  the  Isle  of  Man  (which  the  noble 
Countess  of  Derby  still  holds  for  Him),  and  bide 
his  time." 

For  my  father  liketh  not  subtleties,  and  the 
double  ways  of  Courts.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose 
(with  his  followers)  he  thinks  well-nigh  the  only 
Scottish  man  worthy  the  name  of  loyal;  he  who 
writ  on  his  master's  death — 

"I'D  liug  thine  obMqnlet  wttb  tremp«t  touadi^ 
And  write  thine  eplteph  In  blood  end  woondi,** 

October  \6th, — Gk>od  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  came  to 
kiss  the  king  and  the  queen's  hand  (an  honour 
few  covet  now),  hath  brought  us  heavy  tidings 
to-day  of  a  dire  massacre  at  Tredah  in  Ireland ; 
the  flower  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond's  army  cut 
off,  and  such  a  panic  struck  through  the  land, 
that  one  stronghold  after  another  has  jdelded. 
It  was  Cromwell's  doing.  When  wiU  the  awful 
career  of  this  man  of  blood  be  brought  to  an  end  ? 
Not  a  few  among  us  think  he  must  be  master  of 
some  dread  sorceries.  How  else  should  he  cast 
his  wicked  spells  around  the  good  men  who,  alas! 
follow  him  % 

Some  even  think  there  are  mysterious  aUusions 
to  him  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelations.  Certain 
Greek  figures  there,  which  are  also  letters,  being 
capable,  if  ingeniously  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
together  again,  of  being  made  to  spell  the  number 
of  his  name,  or  the  name  of  something  belonging 
to  him.  Of  this  I  cannot  judge,  not  knowing 
Qreek  And  I  think  it  scarce  wise  to  buUd  too 
much  on  it,  because  I  undeirstand  these  same 
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figures  have  been  diversely  applied  before  by 
various  interpreters  to  their  various  enemies. 
And  perhaps  it  is  better  (at  least  for  people  who 
do  not  know  Oreek)  to  wiut  until  the  prophecies 
are  fulfilled  before  they  thus  interpret  them.  It 
would  be  a  pity  (if  we  should,  after  all,  be  mis- 
taken) to  find  we  had  been  misapplying  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  a  vocabulary  for  calling  people 
ill  names  withaL  That  this  terrible  man  is,  how- 
ever, indeed  as  a  terrible  "  Beast,"  trampling  on 
kings  and  peoples  and  nations,  "dreadful  and  ter- 
rible and  strong  exceedingly,  having  iron  teeth, 
devouring  and  breaking  in  pieces,  and  stamping 
the  residue  with  his  feet,*'  no  Royalist  can  doubt. 
This  loss  of  Tredah,  good  Mr.  Evelyn  saith, 
forerunneth  the  loss  of  all  Ireland.  His  Majesty, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Then  I  must  go  and  die  there  too."  But  these 
melancholic  and  heroical  moods,  my  father  saith, 
do  not  last  long  with  His  Majesty. 

January  30</*,  1650. — A  day  ever  to  be  re- 
membered with  fasting,  and  weeping,  and  bitter 
lamentation. 

So  I  wrote  this  morning,  and  just  after,  sweet 
Madame  La  Mothe  came  to  bid  me  to  a  fSte. 
She  came  into  the  room  in  a  glow  of  kindly  ani- 
mation with  the  pleasure  she  hoped  to  give  me, 
but  started  back  appalled  at  my  robe  of  deep 
mourning  (which  of  late,  at  my  father's  wish,  I 
had  lightened),  and  the  grave  face  which  too  un- 
feignedly  accompanied  it 

"My  child,"  she  said,  "what  new  calamity) 
Thou  shonldst  have  let  thy  mother's  old  friend 
share  it" 

"No  new  calamity,  madame,"  I  said;  "or,  at 
least,  a  calamity  always  new  until  it  is  expiated. 
This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom." 

"  The  f^te  of  a  martyr,  my  friend  V*  said  she ; 
"  I  thought  your  English  Church  had  no  martyrs, 
or,  at  least,  no  calendar.  Besides,  we  keep  our 
martyrs'  days  as  festivals." 

"Scarcely,  madame,"  I  said,  "when  only  a 
year  old.  It  is  the  day  of  the  death  of  our  mar- 
tyred king." 

"Ah,  my  child,"  she  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath.  "  Doubtless  the  death  of  the  late  king 
of  England  was  a  sad  tragedy.  All  the  Courts  of 
Europe  acknowledged  it  to  be  so.  Most  of  them 
went  into  mourning,  at  the  time;" 


But  she  was  evidently  much  relieved. 

"It  matters  not,  my  loyal  child!"  she  said 
"  To-day  you  shall  devote  to  your  pious  lamenta^ 
tions.  I  will  defer  the  little  fite  I  promised  my- 
self on  your  account  till  to-morrow." 

And  with  an  embrace  she  left  me. 

But  I  think  scarcely  anything  before  has  made 
me  feel  so  much  what  it  is  to  be  an  exile.  To 
her  the  sovereign  for  whom  we  have  willingly 
sacrificed  so  much,  and  were  ready  to  sacriGce 
all,  is  merely  "  the  late  king  of  England ;"  the 
anniversary  of  his  martyrdom  is  no  more  than 
that  of  St  Pancras  or  St  Alban  ;  and  an  ample 
lamentation  for  his  death  is  a  Court  mourning ! 

My  father  commended  me  for  my  loyal  black 
draperies.  But  when  Barbe  began  and  condnded 
our  dinner  with  the  meagre  soup  which  I  thooght 
the  only  fare  appropriate  for  such  a  day,  he  looked 
a  little  anxiously  for  something  to  follow;  and 
when  nothing  came,  and  I  reminded  him  what 
day  it  was,  and  asked  him  to  finish  with  a  grace, 
he  said  a  little  hastily, — 

"  The  grace  at  the  beginning  is  enough,  I  think, 
child,  when  the  end  follows  so  dose  upon  it" 

Then  when  Barbe  had  withdrawn,  he  went  to 
the  window  looking  into  the  court,  and  whistled 
a  cavalier  tune;  and  then,  checking  himself  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  murmured, — 

"  It  has  a  fearful  effect  on  an  English  gentle- 
man's brain  to  be  shut  up  for  months  in  streets^ 
like  a  London  haberdasher.  With  such  a  life 
one  might  sink  into  anything  in  time  ;  a  Round- 
head— a  Leveller — anything!  No  wonder  the 
Parliament  found  their  adherents  in  the  towns." 

Then  moving  uneasily  again  to  the  window,  be 
said, — 

*^  Lettice,  can't  you  get  some  fellow  to  stop  that 
doleful  broken-nosed  woman  from  everlastingly 
letting  the  water  drop  out  of  her  pitcher?  It  is 
enough  to  drive  a  man  crazy.  It  is  like  a  per- 
petual rainy  day,  and  takes  away  the  only  comfort 
one  has  left  in  this  den  of  a  place,  which  is  the 
weather." 

I  persuaded  him  to  listen  to  a  little  of  the  "  Icon 
Basilike "  to  soothe  him.  But  he  even  took  ex- 
ception to  His  Majesty's  words.  At  length  he 
cried, — 

"  Lettice,  my  child,  prithee  stop.  It  is  vciy 
excellent,  but  it  is  very  dismal     I  suppose  Bis 
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Majesty  did  write  it  all,  poor  gentleman,  though 
how  he  could  find  it  a  comfort  I  cannot  imagine. 
HoweTer,  there  is  no  saying  what  a  man  may  be 
driTen  to  comfort  himself  withal,  if  kept  months 
together  in  one  chamber.  A  day  makes  me  feel 
like  Ml  idiot" 

Then  I  took  my  embroidery,  and  songht  to 
tempt  him  to  converse. 

Bat  he  only  went  from  one  melancholy  topic 
to  another — the  assassination  of  Dr.  Dorislaas  at 
the  Hagae  ("  a  disgrace  to  the  good  cause,**  he 
aaid) ;  the  folly  of  Hstening  to  Covenanting 
Scottish  men ;  the  incivilities  of  the  cardinal  and 
the  French  Court ;  the  baseness  of  the  Spanish 
Court  in  calling  the  young  king  the  Prince  of 
WaleS)  and  scarce  receiving  his  ambassadors  ex- 
cept as  private  friends.  The  only  topic  which  he 
seemed  to  dwell  on  with  any  satisfaction  was  the 
vickedness  of  Cromwell  and  the  Ironsides,  which 
he  said  was  too  bad  to  be  tolerated  long  even  in 
nich  a  wretched  place  as  Puritans  and  Papists 
hid  made  of  this  world  But  on  this  it  gave  me 
no  delight  to  hear  him  expatiate,  which  he  noticed 
viUi  some  irritation,  saying, — 

"Between  your  loyalty,  and  your  objection  to 
hot  things  aaid  against  the  rebels,  Lettice,  and 
tht  eonfoanded  woman  who  can  never  get  her 
^er  emptied,  and  Cardinal  Maaurin,  it  is  really 
00  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  keep  up  Mb  spirits." 

And  he  paced  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me 
t^ooe.  Thereupon,  I  went  fiuthfully  over  the 
iHtter  steps  of  the  dolorous  way  trodden  by  those 
loyal  feet  so  recently ;  the  while  I  thought  how 
good  Mistress  Dorothy  was  doubtless  keeping  a 
Poiitan  Cast  at  Kidderminster  on  the  same  occa- 
sion; and  my  heart  wandered  involuntarily  to 
other  sorrows  of  a  mournful  way  not  yet  finished, 
ud  I  hugged  my  crosses  until  I  felt  rather  like 
celebrating  my  own  martyrdom  as  well  as  the 
lon^s.  Thus  I  wept  much,  and  was  beginning  to 
feel  very  wretched,  and  to  hope  I  was  the  better 
for  it^  when  my  father  returned. 

His  countenance  was  lightened,  and  he  kissed 
me  very  kindly  on  the  cheek. 

''Poor  pale  child!"  he  said.  "  Well,  it  can't  be 
helped.  I  hope  the  fasting  does  thee  good.  But 
it  does  me  none.  It  makes  me,  not  a  saint^  but  a 
Bour  old  curmudgeon ;  as  I  have  proved  pretty 
forcibly  to  thee,  sweet  hearts     It  never  suited 


me  when  things  were  cheerful  I  always  told 
your  mother  I  could  never  take  it  up  until  she 
found  some  Protestant  Pope  who  could  grant 
dispensations  when  necessary.  And  now  that 
everything  is  dismal,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  can  bear.  So,  my  dear,  I  have  told  Barbe  to 
bring  me  the  remains  of  that  venison  pasty  and 
a  flask  of  Burgundy.  And  I  feel  better  for  the 
thought  of  it  already.  The  times  are  altogether 
too  melancholic  for  fasts,  Lettice.  Fasts  are  all 
very  well  for  comfortable  cardinals  like  this 
Mazarin,  who  know  they  can  dine  like  princes 
to-morrow ;  but  not  for  poor  dogs  of  exiles,  who 
may  have  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  any  day 
without  getting  any  benefit  out  of  it  for  body  or 
souL" 

Barbe  duly  appeared  with  the  pasty  and  tlie 
wine, 'and  as  I  sat  beside  my  father  the  words 
came  to  me,  *^  Be  not  as  the  hypocritei,  of  a  sad 
countenance"  and  a  chill  seemed  to  pass  away 
from  my  heart  I  began  to  wonder  whether,  after 
all,  I  had  been  keeping  the  right  kind  of  fast ; 
and  I  said  something  cheerful  to  my  father. 

*'  Well,  sweet  heart,"  he  replied,  '*  the  fast  seems 
to  do  thee  no  harm.  What  wast  thou  doing  while 
I  was  away  1 " 

"  Reading  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom,"  I  said. 
*^  Going  over  the  king's  parting  with  the  royal 
children,  and  his  walk  from  St  James's  to  Whit^ 
hall  through  the  biting  frost,  and  what  he  said  to 
Bishop  Juxon  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  taking  off 
the  George,  and  all" 

**  But,  dear  heart,"  said  he,  ^  that  is  all  over ! 
To  whom  dost  think  it  does  good  for  thee  to  cry 
over  it  all  again  1  Not^  of  course,  to  the  king, 
who  is  on  the  other  side  of  it ;  nor  to  the  queen  ; 
nor  to  the  young  king,  who  seems  able  enough  to 
take  consolation  in  one  way  or  another.  To 
whom,  then  1  Because  if  it  is  only  to  thyself,  it 
seems  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  take.  There  are 
so  many  people  suffering  now,  whom  one  might 
perhaps  comfort  by  weeping  with  them,  that  life 
seems  to  me  scarce  long  enough  to  weep  for  tlie 
sorrows  of  those  who  weep  no  more." 

He  spoke  di£Sdently,  as  if  on  ground  on  which 
he  felt  his  footing  doubtful  ^  And  when  for  a 
whHe  I  did  not  reply,  he  rejoined, — 

''  Do  not  speak  if  it  troubles  thee,  child.  Never 
heed  an  old  Cavalier's  confused  thoughts.   I  know 
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th«re  are  mysterious  rites  which  only  the  initiated 
understand." 

*' Father,"  I  said,  drawing  close  to  him,  and 
fitting  on  a  footstool  at  his  feet.  "  I  know  no 
cnystetious  sanctuary  which  we  cannot  enter  to- 
gether. We  will  go  everywhere  together,  will 
we  not  %  I  think  your  kind  of  fast  .seem^  the 
Bible  kind  I  am  sore  any  fast  which  leaves  the 
head  bowed  down  like  a  bulrush,  cannot  be  the 
right  kind.  And  if  we  live  till  this  day  next 
year,  I  will  try  and  find  out  some  sorrowful 
people  whom  our  sympathy  might  comfort,  and 
•our  bread  might  feed.  And  that  will,  surely,  not 
make  either  of  us  of  a  sad  countenance." 

He  smiled,  and  began  to  tell  me  what  he  had 
seen  in  his  absence.  And  as  he  kissed  me  to- 
night, he  said, — 

"  Lettice,  child,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  our 
going  everywhere  together)  I  am  not  such  a 
heathen  as  to  hinder  thee  from  being  as  good  as 
thou  wUt  I  lived  too  long  with  the  sweetest 
«aint  on  earth  for  that" 

"  I  meant  that  we  will  both  try  to  be  as  good 
as  we  can,"  I  said. 

"True,  true,"  he  said;  "but  a  man's  good- 
ness is  one  thing,  and  a  young  maiden's  another. 
A  Cavalier's  virtue  is  to  be  brave  and  loyal  and 
true,  generous  to  foes,  faithful  in  friendship,  and 
^as  far  as  possible),  in  love,  fedthful  to  death  to  the 
king.  For  a  few  slips  by  the  way,  if  these  things 
.are  kept  to  in  the  main,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  is 
pardon  from  a  merciful  Heaven." 

"  And  a  young  maiden's  goodness  ?"  I  said. 

He  hesitated, — 

"  All  this,  of  course,  and  something  pure  and 
tender,  and  gentle  and  heavenly,  beside.  Ask 
thine  own  heart,  child !"  he  added ;  "  what  do  I 
know  of  it  1 " 

"  All  this,  father,"  I  said,  "  and  no  fulures  by 
the  way  1     Is  that  the  difference  ?" 

"  Nay,  saucy  child,  never  flatter  thyself,"  he 
said.  "  Thou  hast  perplexed  me  too  often  by  thy 
pretty  poutings  and  elfish  tricks  and  wilful  ways, 
that  I  should  say  that." 

Then  I  ventured  to  say, — 

"  Are  the  Cavalier's  slips  by  the  way  forgiven 
if  they  do  not  ask  forgiveness,  and  do  not  tiy  to 
mend  1 " 

"Come,  come,  I  am  no  father-confessor  to  meet 


thy  pretty  casuistiy,"  he  said ;  and  then  gravely, 
*^  Many  of  us  do  ask  f  orgivenesa  Qod  knows  we 
need  it.  And  when  an  honest  man  asks  to  he 
forgiven,  no  doubt  he  means  to  do  better." 

"  Then  where  is  the  difference  t "  I  said. 

"Belike,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "'belike  there 
might  be  less!  So,  good-night,  child!  I  trow 
thou  never  forgettest  thy  prayers.  And  I  sup- 
pose there  is  something  left  in  them  of  what 
thou  wast  wont  to  ask  when  I  used  to  listen 
to  thee  a  babe  lisping  at  thy  mother's  knee: 
'Pray  Qod  bless  my  dear  father  and  mother 
and  brothers,  and  make  us  all  good,  and  take  as 
to  Thee  when  we  die.'  That  prayer  is  answered, 
surely  enough,  for  two  of  us.  Try  it  still,  child ; 
try  it  stilL" 

Words  which  made  me  go  to  rest  with  little 
temptation  to  be,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  coun- 
tenance. 

April. — The  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose  has 
landed  with  foreign  recruits  in  Caithness,  to 
venture  all  for'  the  king,  in  fair  and  open  war. 
The  king,  meanwhile,  has  been  entertaining  Com- 
missioners from  the  Covenanting  party,  who  hate 
Montrose  to  the  death ;  writing  secretly  to  assure 
the  marquis  of  bis  favour,  and  openly  receiving 
the  marquis's  mortal  enemies.  My  father  is  sick 
at  heart,  he  and  many  other  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Cavaliers,  at  these  courtly  double-dealings. 

May. — ^^(y  father  came  in  to-day  sorely 
dispirited. 

"  There,"  he  exclaimed  bitterly.  "A  letter  from 
Walter.  He  is  safe,  poor  boy,  in  some  desert 
mountain  or  other,  among  the  wild  deer  end 
wild  men.  But  the  best  of  us  is  gone ;  the  only 
Scottish  captain  I  would  have  cared  to  serve 
under,  Montrose,  defeated  at  Invercarron  in  the 
Highlands,  his  foreign  hirelings  a  hundred  of  them 
killed,  and  the  rest,  with  the  Highlanders,  scat- 
tered ;  the  marquis  himself  taken  by  those  'loyal' 
Covenanters  and  hanged  at  Edinburgh ! " 

"  He  died  the  death  of  a  hero,"  he  pursued, 
after  a  pause ;  "  it  might  be  well  if  we  were  all 
with  him,  away  from  these  fatal  clever  tricks  of 
policy.  The  king's  most  faithful  servant  hanged 
at  the  Tolbooth,  and  the  king  going  to  Scotland 
hand  in  glove  with  the  canting  hypocrites  who 
murdered  him;  making  promises  without  stint, 
and  meantime  encoura^ng  his  old  followers  by 
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proniising  never  to  keep  them !  How  can  any 
man  know  wliat  promises  he  doe»  mean  to  keepi 
A  cune  on  this  hollow  French  Court,  and  all  that 
comes  of  it !  It  would  take  little  to  drive  many 
dm  back  to  our  English  homes,  to  the  farm  and 
tiie  (Stas^j  and  let  these  Puritans  and  politicians 
hmt  each  other  as  they  pleasa" 
''Bat  the  brave  marquis  1''  I  said,  wishing  to. 
torn  him  from  bitter  thoughts  on  which  I  knew 
he  would  never  act 

"  Deserted  by  his  men,  changing  clothes  with  a 

poor  country  fellow;  taken  in  this  disguise  by  the 

enemy,  delivered  up  to  General  David  Lesley, 

dragged  about  from  town  to  town,  and  exhibited 

to  the  people  in  his  mean  dress,  in  the  hope  he 

voold  be  insulted.     But  the  poor  common  folk 

jeered  him  not — ^they  pitied  him  ;  so  that  in  this 

Lesley's  malice  was  disappointed.    Then  taken  in 

^open  cart  through  Edinburgh,  his  arms  tied 

to  the  sides  of  the  cart,  his  hat  taken  off  by  the 

iaagmao,  and  so  dragged  in  base  triumph  through 

the  streets  of  the  dty.      He  gave  the  driver 

Qoney  for  conducting  \{hat  he  called  his  tri- 

ompbal  car.     Then  persecuted  and  cursed  in  the 

^  of  prayers,  by  ministers  and  men  calling 

theaidTea  judges,  for  two  days,  and  at  last 

hasged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high,  with  the 

h»k  molding  his  deeds  around  his  neck ;-  a  more 

^flOQiahle  decoration,  he  said,  than  his  Order  of 

the  Garter  which  he  lost  in  his  last  battle.     One 

^  only  of  the  traitor's  doom  was  spared  him. 

^<y  did  not  torture  him,  but  hanged  him  till  he 

vas  dead.     His  limbs  were  quartered.      When 

they  threatened  him  with  that^  he  said  he  would 

^  had  flesh  oiough  to  be  distributed  through 

^ery  town  in  Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of  the 

<^ase  for  which  he  suffered.     A  brave  end ;  no 

<^  on  a  victorious  battle-field  more  worthy  of 

^  loyal  gentleman  ! " 

**  Bttt  the  king  will  never  trust  himself  with 
Montrose's  murderers  ?"  I  said. 

'^  He  will  go  with  them  immediately,"  was  his 
^ly,  ''accepting  all  their  conditions,  spite  of  all 
that  Mr.  Hyde  and  other  counsellors,  who  love 
^  and  love' truth,  can  say.  Not  one  of  his  old 
friends  and  counsellors  permitted  to  be  with  him, 
fior  one  who  fought  for  his  father  against  the 
Parliament,  without  taking  the  Covenant  And 
he  is  to  take  the  Covenant  himself     How  is  it 


he  cannot  see  (as  Mr.  Hyde  says),  that  ''to  be  a 
king  but  in  name  in  his  oian  kingdom,  is  a  far 
lower  degradation  than  to  be  a  king  but  in  name 
anywhere  else?"  How  is  it  he  cannot  see,  that 
promises  made  to  be  broken,  ruin  the  soul  in 
making  and  the  cause  in  breaking  1  But  it  is  all 
the  Queen  Mother's  doing,  and  those  hollow 
French  Papistical  ways.  Tossed  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Papists  and  Covenanters,  what  can  a  sanguine 
and  good-natured  young  king  of  twenty  do  1 " 

Thus  having  relieved  himself  by  some  hearty 
abuse  of  the  French  politicians  and  the  Scottisli 
preachers,  my  father's  loyalty  began  to  blaze  bright 
again,  and  he  concluded,— 

"  And  we  shall  have  to  go  to  him,  and  get  him 
out  of  his  Covenanting  jailers'  hands  as  best  we 
may." 

So  His  Majesty  has  landed  in  Cromarty,  having 
to  sign  the  Covenant  before  they  would  suffer  him 
to  tread  on  Scottish  ground.  He  is  being  led 
about  listening  to  sermons  containing  invective? 
on  his  fath^r^s  tyranny,  his  mother's  idolatry,  and 
his  own  malignity;  rebuked  by  preachers  on 
their  knees,  in  humbl»  postures,  but  in  very  plain 
terms. 

July. — ^A  letter  fiom  Mistress  Dorothy,  full  of 
hopeful  expectation,  rejoicing  that  the  best  hopes 
are  entertained  of  His  Majesty's  salvation,  tem- 
poral and  etemaL  She  understands  that  he  is 
desirous  of  being  instructed  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord,  listens  with  marvellous  earnestness  to  gos- 
pel sermons  in  which  he  and  his  are  not  spared, 
and  has  already  signed  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  The  only  thing  to  be  wished,  saith 
she,  is  that  the  instructions  could  have  preceded 
the  signing.  Marvellous,  she  thinks,  are  the  ways 
of  the  Almighty;  that  "out  of  the  ashes,  as  it 
were,  of  the  late  king,  who,  whatever  his  excel- 
lences, it  could  not  be  denied  had  prelatical  pre- 
dilections and  prejudices  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Covenant,  should  spring  a  young  monarch  of  so 
docile  a  disposition  and  so  hopeful  a  piety,  for 
the  everlasting  sanctification  and  benediction  of 
the  three  kingdoms." 

My  father  gave  a  low  significant  whistle  when 
i  read  him  this  passage. 

"Poor  Mistress  Dorothy!"  he  said;  "and  poor 
young  king!" 

•  _ 

July  3. — Another  letter  from  Mistress  Dorothy, 
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in  a  strain  unusual  with  her,  q»eaking  of  increas- 
ing infirmity,  and  hinting  that  she  may  not  be 
able  to  write  of^en  again  to  me.  It  is  only  me, 
saith  she,  to  whom  she  does  write.  By  my  father's 
permission  I  have  written  to  tell  Olive. 

August  14. — Oliver  Cromwell  is  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.  There  will  be  fighting.  The  king  and 
the  Covenanted  Scottish  Puritans  against  the  Iron- 
sides and  the  uncovenanted  English  Puritans! 
A  strange  jumble !  My  father  is  set  on  going,  to 
take  his  share  of  the  fighting.  He  is  to  leave 
me  under  the  care  of  Madame  la  Mothe,  who  has 
designs  of  making  me  acquainted  with  some  of 
her  friends  of  Port  KoyaL 

August  16. — My  father  has  left  to-day. 

"  Don't  turn  Puritan  or  Papist,^  Olive,"  he  said, 
"  and  do  not  forget  thy  old  father  in  thy  prayers." 

"  Nor  you  me,  father,"  I  whispered,  "in  yours." 

"The  men  the  fighting,  and  the  women  the 
praying,  ia  an  old  soldier's  rule,"  he  said. 

"  But  not  ours,  father,"  I  said,  half  afraid  to 
say  so.  "  There  must  be  quiet  times  before  the 
battles,  and  after  them." 

"  Not  very  quiet^"  he  said,  "  where  Oliver  is. 
However,  there  is  always  quiet  enough  for  old 
Sir  Jacob  Astley's  prayer — or  the  publican's;"  he 
added,  reverently. 

And  with  a  kiss,  and  a  blessing  in  a  faltering 
voice,  he  was  gone. 

Never  so  entirely  bound  to  each  other  as  the 
moment  before  parting ;  never  so  free  from  heart- 
barriers  as  when  time  and  space  are  about  to  in- 
terpose their  impenetrable  barriers  between  us. 

This  feeling  must  be  a  promise,  not  a  terrible 
mockery.  Surely  it  must  mean  that  the  barriers 
are  made  of  corruptible  things,  the  bonds  of  the 
incorruptible. 

VIL 

ouve's  recollections. 

When  we  came  back  to  London  from  Netherby, 
my  husband  and  I,  Maidie  and  the  babe  and 
Annis  Nye,  on  the  31st  May  1650,  the  whole 
city  was  awake  and  astir  with  the  triumphal  wel- 
come of  Oliver  Cromwell  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Irish  war.  In  Hyde  Park  the  Train-bands 
and  salvoes  of  artillery;  through  the  streets  eager 
crowds  thronging  around  him,  shouting  welcomes, 
OS  he  rode  to  the  royal  lodgings  the  nation  had 


assigned  him  in  "  the  Cockpit"  at  Whitehall, 
whither  Mistress  Cromwell  and  her  daughters  had 
moved  (not  Tery  willingly,  some  said)  a  few  weeb 
befora 

In  a  short  time  Boger  came  into  the  house. 

"  At  last  the  nation  acknowledges  him,  Boger  \** 
1  said;  "and  now,  we  may  trusty  the  wars  are 
over,  and  we  may  begin  to  reap  the  fruit" 

"  Always  hoping  still,  Olive !"  he  replied,  witk 
a  quiet  smile.  "  Always  thinking  we  are  getting 
out  of  the  Book  of  Judges  into  the  Book  of  Kath; 
out  of  the  '  Book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,'  mto 
the  greetings  of  the  -reapers  and  the  welcome  of 
the  gleanersL  Not  yet^  I  am  afraid.  The  Scottbh 
Covenanters  are  even  now  making  ready  to  wel- 
come their  Stuart  king;  and  that  matter  wiU 
have  to  be  settled  before  there  is  peace." 

"  But^  meantime,"  I  said,  "  it  must  cheer  the 
Lord-lieutenant's  heart  to  be  thus  received" 

"  I  am  not  sure,  Olive,"  he  said.  "  I  just  heard 
that  a  person  said  to  him,  thinking  to  please  him^ 
'  What  a  crowd  to  see  your  lordship's  triumph!' 
but  that  he  replied,  'There  would  be  a  greater 
crowd  to  see  me  hanged.' " 

''I  do  not  believe  that,  Roger,"  said  I  "1 
do  not  believe  his  is  a  heart  not  to  be  stirred  bj 
a  people's  welcome." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  stirred,  Olive  ;  only  a  little 
more  deeply  than  to  a  ripple  of  pleasure.  Per- 
hi^  he  thought  of  the  poor  peasants  tiyiog  to 
till  the  Millennium  in  on  the  Surrey  hilk,  asd 
the  poor  soldiers  trying  to  fight  it  in  at  Baiford, 
and  of  the  mutiny  in  Bishopsgate  Street  among  bis 
bravest  troopers,  and  of  the  many  who  began  tbi 
struggle  at  his  side  now  in  deadly  opposition  to 
him ;  and  of  that  ancient  crowd  whose  hosannaa 
and  palm-branches  were  so  quickly  changed" 

**  Boger,"  I  said,  "you  and  Qeneral  Cromwell 
have  been  wanting  us  and  home !  It  is  not 
like  you  to  look  in  tins  melancholic  way  on 
things." 

And  I  took  him  into  the  nursery  to  see  Maidie 
and  the  babe ;  a  sight  which,  my  husband  used 
to  say,  I  superstitiously  thought  a  charm  against 
well-nigh  any  despondendea. 

Maidie  had  forgotten  him,  and  went  through  a 
number  of  pretty,  shy,  feminine  tricks,  before  abe 
would  be  coaxed  to  come  near  him.  The  pbuo 
Ironsides'  armour  was  not  «o.  attractive  to  her  as 
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would  have  been  the  Cavalier  plumes  and  tassela. 
Her  approval,  however,  once  won,  she  became 
completelj  at  her  ease,  subjecting  Roger  entirely 
to  her  petty  tynumies,  and  making  the  room  ring 
fdth  her  merry  little  voice ;  while  the  babe  looked 
oOf  serious  and  amazed,  expressing  her  sympathy 
in  the  festivities  by  senselessly  crowing,  and  by 
fiioly  endeavouring  to  embrace  her  own  rosy  toes, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  benighted  baby  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  instead  of  an  enlightened  infant  of  the  Com- 
noQwealth. 

So  we  talked  no  more  politics  that  evening. 
And  in  the  mornings  Boger^s  views  of  the  world 
Memed  to  me  more  hopeful  Indeed,  there  was 
work  to  be  done,  and  so  no  more  time  for  de- 
spondency ;  a  bitter  root  which  needs  leisure  to 
make  it  grow. 

In  June,  Greneral  Cromwell  was  appointed 
Captain-Qeneral  of  the  Forces  instead  of  General 
Faiifix,  and  set  off  at  once  with  his  troops 
fiir  Scotland,  Roger  and  Job  Forster  among 
them. 

My  husband  also  accompanied  them. 

My  father  soon  afterwards  took  Aunt  Gretel 
to  pay  a  visit  they  had  been  desiring  to  make  to 

Geauiy  ever  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had 

eQ^ed(ia  1648);  two  years  before. 

^j  in  August,  a  letter  came  from  Lettice 
I^veoant,  teUiug  me  that,  from  a  letter  she  had 
rmred,  she  thought  ill  of  Aunt  Dorothy's  health, 
ud  deemed  that  she  stood  in  need  of  succour 
ud  sympathy,  which,  rigid  to  her  vow,  and  all 
iu  consequences,  she  would  never  ask. 

If  this  was  true,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
N'or  was  there  anything  to  detain  me  from  Aunt 
Dorothy.  The  old  house  at  Netherby  was,  for 
tiie  time,  deserted,  and  London  just  then,  in  the 
iveet  summer  time,  seemed  to  me  a  wilderness 
3nd  solitary  place. 

Moreover,  our  departure  was  made  all  the 
easier,  in  that  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  doing 
a  kindness  to  one  of  my  husband's  prison  friends, 
good  Dr.  Rich,  an  ancient  clergyman  whom  Leo- 
nard had  found  in  gaol  on  account  of  his  having 
given  aid  to  the  Royalists,  and  to  whom,  being 
now  liberated  but  deprived  of  his  benefice,  our 
booge  might  offer  a  welcome  asylum.  Dr.  Rich 
^v  a  sober,  devout,  and  learned  gentleman ;  a 
iQin  who  dwelt  much  in  the  past,  and  was  more 


interested  in  the  present  as  illustrating  the  past, 
than  for  its  own  sake. 

Nothing  gave  him  more  satisfaction  than 
tracing  the  pedigree  of  doctrines,  lieterodoz  or 
orthodox,  to  the  primitive  centuries,  in  which  he 
assured  us  were  to  be  found  the  parents,  or  the 
parallels,  of  all  the  heretics  and  sectaries  of  our 
own  day,  from  the  monks  to  the  Quakers ;  includ- 
ing the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who,  he  declared, 
were  nothing  but  a  resuscitation  of  certain  deluded 
persons  called  Chiliasts,  who  had  been  convinc- 
ingly refuted  by  I  know  not  how  many  Fathers. 

Meantime  (the  fifth  of  the  revenue  of  his  bene- 
fice, allowed  to  deprived  ministers  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, being  but  irregnlariy  paid),  Dr.  Rich,  Mistress 
Rich,  and  his  eleven  children  found  a  parallel  in 
their  own  circumstances  to  the  primitive  poverty 
of  the  earliest  centuries  too  obvious  to  be  pleasant  j 
and  it  was  a  delight  to  be  able  to  offer  them  a 
home  under  the  guise  of  taking  care  of  our  house 
in  our  absence. 

He  was  a  man  at  all  times  pleasantly  easy  to 
practise  upon  with  little  friendly  devices,  having 
little  more  knowledge  than  the  birds  of  the  air  as 
to  the  storehouse  or  bam  whence  his  table  was* 
supplied,  and  being  always  diverted  by  a  little 
subtlety  from  the  perplexing  cares  of  the  present 
to  the  perplexed  questions  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Accordingly,  with  little  parley,  or  preparation, 
Dr.  Rich  and  his  fjEimily  were  lodged  in  our  house, 
and  we  were  ready  to  depart  If  Aunt  Dorothy's 
stronghold  was  to  be  entered,  it  must  be  by  sur- 
prise or  storm ;  surrender  was  not  in  her  diction- 
ary, much  less  entreaties  for  succour. 

We  set  off)  under  the  care  of  our  serving-man, 
Annis  and  I  with  Maidie  and  the  babe,  our 
cavalcade  consisting  of  three  horses,  one  carrying 
Annis  on  a  pillow  behind  the  serving-man;  tlie 
other  (a  sober  old  roadster)  bearing  the  babes  in 
panniers,  and  me  enthroned  between  them;  the 
third,  a  pack-horse,  with  our  luggage  and  pro- 
vender for  the  way. 

This  mode  of  travelling  was  neither  swift  nor 
exciting.  It  left  me  much  leisure  to  meditate 
by  what  subtleties  I  might  avoid  encounters  be- 
tween Annis  and  Aunt  Dorothy,  should  Aunt 
Dorothy  be  sufficiently  well  for  her  orthodoxy  to 
be  in  full  force. 
To  forewarn  Annis  was  only  to  bring  on  the 
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conflict  I  dreaded,  with  more  speed  and  certainty; 
to  tell  her  a  road  was  dangerous  being  the  first 
step  towards  convincing  her  it  was  right 

To  forewarn  Aunt  Dorothy,  on  the  othet  hand, 
was  equally  perilous.  So  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  could  only  let  things  take  their  course. 

For  without  Anniit  I  could  not  have  come  at 
alL  Her  care  of  the  babes  was  pleasant  Her 
quiet)  firm  will,  her  stillness,  and  her  sweet  even 
voice  kept  them  serene.  They  were  as  content 
with  her  as  with  me.  She  seemed  to  gradge  no 
-weariness  or  toil  for  them,  and  her  temper  tras 
never  ruffled.  Her  dainty  neatness  and  cleanliness 
were  like  perpetual  fresh  air  around  them;  and, 
moreover,  my  heart  was  tender  to  the  orphan 
maiden  with  a  heart  so  womanly,  and  a  belief  so 
perilous,  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  world,  which 
might  crush  her  delicate  frame  to  dust,  yet  never 
bend  her  will  a  hair's  breadth. 

The  points  at  which  she  and  her  sect  came 
into  antagonism  with  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  every-day  social 
life;  and*  to  her  every  one  of  these  became,  when 
assailed,  no  mere  outwork,  but  the  very  citadel  of 
her  most  central  convictions,  in  which,  for  the 
time,  all  the  forces  of  her  mind  and  heart  were 
gathered,  and  which  she  could  no  more  voluntarily 
yield  than  she  could  voluntarily  cease  to  breathe. 

It  was  a  serious  responsibility  to  have  the 
charge  of  a  person,  every  one  of  whose  minutest 
convictions  was  to  her  essential  as  the  distinctive 
conviction  of  each  sect  to  its  members,  and  whose 
convictions  crossed  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
not  only  in  what  they  profess  in  church  on  Sun- 
day, but  in  what  they  practise  at  home  every 
hour  of  every  day. 

Kor  was  this  alL  If  Annis's  resistance  had 
been  merely  passive,  there  might  still  have  been 
hope  of  escape. 

But  not  only  did  all  the  world  believe  the  Quakers 
wrong;  they  believed  all  the  world  wrong.  Nor 
only  this.  They  believed  themselves  commanded 
jointly  and  severally  to  set  all  the  world  right, 
a  conviction  which,  under  no  conceivable  form  of 
government,  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  tranquil  life. 
We  could  never  tell  at  what  moment  Annis  might 
feel  moved  to  tell  any  peaceful  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  the  gentlest  tones,  that  he  was  "  a 
minister  of  Antichrist;"  or  any  strict  Precisian 


matron,  who  would  no  more  have  indulged  in 
a  feather  than  in  an  idol-feast,  that  she  was 
"  swallowed  up  with  the  false  and  heathen  customs 
of  the  world,"  in  calling  a  single  person  you;  or 
in  "idolatrously  naming  the  second  or  third  daj 
after  the  hosts  of  heaven." 

However,  the  duty  had  been  assigned  me  bf 
my  husband^  and  was  bound  £ut  on  me  by  the 
pity  and  love  I  felt  for  Annis.  This  did  not 
hinder  her  being  a  far  more  anxious  charge  to  me 
than  my  babes, 

On  one  occasion,  however,  we  owed  a  brotherlj 
welcome  to  her. 

We  were  benighted  on  the  Surrey  hills,  to 
which  we  had  turned  aside  with  a  view  of  lodging^ 
at  a  friend's  house. 

The  babes  began  to  mewl  and  be  weary.  The 
place  was  solitary,  sandy,  with  sweeps  of  barren 
heath.  It  was  St  Qeorge's  Hill,  and  I  began  to 
recall  wild  stories  of  the  poor  peasants  "called 
Saxons,  but  believing  themselves  Jews,  and  in- 
heritors of  the  earth,"  who  had  tried  to  dig  the 
wUd  moors  into  millennial  fertility  a  few  months 
before,  and  had  threatened  park  palings; — so  that 
I  should  have  half  feared  to  ask  shelter  had  any 
human  dweUing  appeared.  Yet  to  camp  on  the 
wilds,  with  two  young  fretting  babes,  even  on  an 
August  night,  was  unwelcome. 

As  I  was  plodding  on,  seeking  to  soothe  the 
infant  in  my  arms,  and  singing  soft  songs  to 
Maidie,  a  wild  figure  issued  forth  from  a  hollow 
tree,  at  sight  of  whom  my  heart  stood  still.  He 
was  clad  in  leather  from  top  to  toe. 

But  his  carriage  was  grave,  not  like  a  plunderer, 
and  he  accosted  me  soberly,  thongh  without  anj 
titles  (as  Mistress  or  Madam),  calling  me  ''friend" 
and  "  thou." 

At  once  Annis  recognized  him,  calling  him 
"  Qeorge,"  and  greeting  him  as  one  she  hononied. 

After  a  brief  conference  with  her,  he  came  and 
bade  me  be  of  good  cheer,  there  were  some  of  the 
Children  of  light  dwelling  not  far  o£^  to  whom  he 
would  take  us  for  shelter. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  came  to  a  humble  cot  in 
a  hollow  of  the  downs,  where,  without  many 
words,  we  found  kindness  and  hospitality  worthy 
of  any  mansion ;  the  good  woman  preparing  food 
and  fire,  so  that  the  babes  were  soon  quiet  and 
asleep,  while  far  into  the  night  they  entertained 
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us  with  heayenly  dificouise,  'cvhich  was  more  restful 
than  sleep.  The  goodman  told  ua  how,  "  when  after 
EveFard  and  Winstanley  and  tbeir  promised 
millenninm  had  failed,  he  had  gone  back  hopeless 
and  dispitited  to  his  old  toils  for  a  froward 
znsster,  working  early  and  late  taking  rest» 
knocked  about  by  his  master  for  an  idle  knave, 
jeered  at  by  his  mates  for  a  lunatic,  earning  with 
•  all  his  toil  scarce  enough  to  still  the  hungry 
cries  of  his  babes ;  the  world,  dark  enough  before, 
made  dark  as  night  by  the  putting  out  of  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  so  soon  to  have 
made  it  day.  (^  And,''  said  the  good-wife,  with 
moist  eyes,  *'  too  oft  with  a  sour  word  from  me.") 
How  then,  when  he  was  feeling  like  <Mie  for- 
saken of  Gk>d  and  man,  George  Fox,  the  man  in 
leather,  fiom  among  the  woods  where  he  passed 
mach  time  in  solitude  with  his  Bible,  but  lately 
battered  and  bruised  by  a  mob  in  a  market-place, 
where  he  had  exhorted  the  people  against  false 
weights,  had  come  to  him  like  Elijah  from  the 
irildemess^  and  had  told  him  of  the  universal 
free  grace  of  Qod  to  all  mankind,  of  the  kingdom 
^in,  and  the  Light  within,  and  the  Spirit  within, 
a&d  the  one  Priesthood  of  the  Eternal  Inter- 
€t^  and  the  way  of  stillness  -and  simplicity  by 
tittnTers  of  the  valleys,  and  the  true  language  of 
"nioa  and  Thee,  and  the  sin  of  war,  and  of  all 
/ake  words  and  looks ;  and  how,  at  last,  looking 
y  the  Lord  within  his  hearty  he  had  found  in 
Hiffl  both  the  kingdom  and  the  garden,  and  rivers 
of  water  in  a  dry  place." 

After  him  spoke  George  Fox  himsel£  He  could 
not  have  been  more  than  siz-and-twenty;  but  I 
confess  his  discourse  came  to  me  with  marvellous 
powet 

The  words  were  sometimes  confused  as  if  they 
were  burst  and  cihattered  with  the  fulness  of  the 
thought  within  them.  Something  of  the  same 
^d  we  had  noticed  of  old  in  Oliver  CromwelL 

He  seemed  like  one  looking  into  depths  into 
which  he  himself  only  saw  a  little  way,  and  by 
g^pses;  like  one  listening  to  a  far-off  voice, 
which  reached  his  spirit  but  in  broken  cadences, 
ud  our  spirits  still  more  faintly,  through  the 
echo  of  his  voice.  Yet  he  inspired  me  with  the 
conTiction  that  ihae  depths  exist,  and  this  music 
u  going  on;  a  conviction  worth  something. 

He  spoke  somewhat  of  his  early  life — of  his 


father,  Christopher  Fox,  a  weaver  of  Drayton-in 
the-Clay  in  Leicestershire,  whom  the  neighbours 
called  Eighteous  Christer;  of  his  mother,  an  up* 
right  woman  a^d  "  of  the  stock  of  the  martyrs  ;'' 
of  the  "gravity  and  staidness  of  mind"  he  had 
when  very  young.  How  he  sought  to  act  faith^ 
fully,  inwardly  to  God  and  outwardly  to  man,  and 
to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  all  things.  And  how 
men  said,  "  If  George  says  Verily,  there  is  no 
altering  him." 

He  felt  himself  ^'  a  stranger  in  the  world,"  and 
when  others  were  keeping  Christmas  with  jollity 
he  kept  it  by  giving  what  he  had  to  some  poor 
widows  whom  he  visited. 

Tet  in  his  youth  '^  strong  temptations  came  on 
him  to  despair.''  He  went  to  various  ministers 
(he  called  them  "priests").  But  none  helped 
him.  One  "  ancient  priest "  reasoning  with  him 
about  the  ground  of  his  despair,  bid  him  "take* 
tobacco  and  sing  psalms."  But  "  tobacco  he  did 
not  love,  and  psalms  he  was  not  in  a  state  to 
sing." 

When  he  was  twenty-two  (in  1645),  as  he 
approached  the  gate  of  Coventry,  "a  consideration 
arose  in  him  that  all  Christians  are  believers^ 
both  Protestants  and  Papists,"  and  that  "  if  all 
were  believers  then  they  were  aU  bom  of  God, 
and  passed  from  death  to  life,  and  that  none 
were  behevers  but  such;  and  that  being  bred  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to  qualify 
men  to  be  ministers  of  Chrisf 

The  "  darkness  and  covetousness  of  professors 
troubled  him  sorely  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

Then  (said  he),  it  was   "opened    in  him, 
that  "  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands ;  but  in  people's  hearts." 

This  seemed  at  first  to  him  "  a  strange  word,"^ 
because  both  priests  and  people  called  their 
churches  "holy  ground  "  and  "dreadful  places,"' 
and  temples  of  God 

He  ceased  to  go  near  the  priests,  and  wandered 
about  night  and  day,  in  "  the  chase,"  in  the  open 
fields,  and  woods,  and  orchards  with  his  Bible; 
untU  finding  no  help  ih  man,  at  last  he  heard  a 
voice  which  said,  "There  is  one,  even  ChriH 
JesuSf  that  can  speak  to  H^y  condition,^*  "  He  on 
whom  the  sins  of  the  whole  had  been  laid;  He  who- 
hath  the  key,  and  openeth  the  door  of  light  and 
li/e,'*     There  were  "  two  thirsts  in  him,  after  the 
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creature  and  after  the  Lord,  the  Creator."  At 
length,  '^  bis  thirst  was  stilled  in  God,"  liis  soul 
was  "  wrapped  up  in  the  love  of  God,"  and  when 
storms  came  again,  *'  his  still,  secret  belief  was 
stayed  firm ;  and  hope  underneath  held  him  as 
an  anchor  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  anchored 
his  immortal  soul  to  Christ  its  Bishop,  causing  it 
to  swim  above  the  sea  (the  world),  where  all 
raging  waves,  foul  weather,  tempests,  and  temp- 
tations are." 

He  ''found  that  his  inward  distresses  had 
come  from  his  selfish  earthly  will,  which  could 
not  give  up  to  the  will  of  God,"  and  that  ''  the 
only  true  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  subjection  in 
the  spirit  to  God;"  and  ''his  sorrows  wore  off, 
and  he  could  have  wept  lught  and  day  with  tears 
of  joy  to  the  Lord,  in  humility  and  brokenness  of 
heart." 

As  I  listened  to  him,  my  thoughts  ebbed  and 
flowed  within  me.  At  one  time  he  seemed  a  dar- 
ing self-willed  youth,  setting  his  judgment  against 
the  world;  at  another,  as  a  simple  lowly  child 
who  had  listened  to  God,  and  must  obey  Him  and 
none  else;  again,  as  one  who  might  have  been  a 
poet,  or  a  discoverer  of  great  secrets  of  nature — 
so  inward  and  penetrating  seemed  his  glimpse  into 
the  heart  of  things ;  and  again,  as  a  reformer  to 
break  in  pieces  the  empire  of  lies  throughout  the 
world. 

"  I  saw,"  said  he,  "  that  there  was  an  ocean  of 
darkness  and  death ;  but  an  infinite  ocean  of  light 
and  love  tohieh  flowed  over  the  ocean  ofdarhneuy 

Again,  '*  one  morning  as  I  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  a  great  doud  came  over  me,  and  a  temptation 
beset  me;  but  I  sate  still.  And  it  was  said,  'a/Z 
things  come  by  nature;^  and  the  elements  and 
stars  came  over  me,  so  that  I  was  in  a  manner 
quite  clouded  with  it.  But  as  I  sate  still  under  it, 
and  let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  arose  in  me,  and  a 
true  voice,  which  said,  There  is  a  living  God  who 
made  all  things.  And  immediately  the  cloud  and 
temptation  vanished  away,  and  life  rose  over  it 
all ;  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  living 
God.  After  some  time  I  met  with  some  people 
who  had  a  notion  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that 
all  things  come  by  nature.  I  had  a  dispute  with 
them,  and  made  some  of  them  confess  there  is  a 
living  God.  Then  I  saw  it  was  good  I  had  gone 
through  that  exercise." 


His  search  into  the  reality  of  people's  beliefis, 
led  him  among  strange  people,  some  who  held 
that  "  women  have  no  more  soul  than  a  goose,** 
whom  he  answered  in  the  words  of  Maty,  '*  My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord ; "  others  (Ranters) 
whom  he  went  to  visit  in  prison,  who  blasphem- 
ously held  themselves  to  be  God. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  after  a  time  was  I  come  up 
in  spirit  into  the  Paradise  of  God.  All  things  ' 
were  new;  and  all  the  creation  gave  another  smell 
unto  me  than  before,  beyond  what  words  can 
utter.  The  creation  was  opened  unto  me,  and  it 
was  showed  me  how  all  things  had  their  namea 
g^ven  them  according  to  their  nature  and  virtue." 

Again,  "  while  I  was  in  the  Yale  of  Beavor,  the 
Lord  opened  to  me  three  things,  in  rektion 
to  those  three  great  professions  in  the  world, 
physic,  divinity  (so  called),  and  law.  He  showed 
me  that  the  physicians  were  out  of  the  wisdom  of 
God,  by  which  the  creatures  were  made,  and  so 
knew  not  their  virtues ;  that  the  priests  were  out 
of  the  true  £uth  which  purifies  and  gives  victory, 
and  gives  access  to  God ;  that  the  lawyers  were 
out  of  the  true  equity.  I  felt  the  power  of  tbe 
Lord  went  forth  unto  all,  by  which  all  might  be 
reformed ;  if  they  would  bow  to  it.  The  priests 
might  be  brought  to  the  true  faith,  which  i^ 
the  gift  of  God;  the  lawyers  unto  the  true  law, 
which  brings  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself^ 
and  lets  man  see  if  he  wrongs  his  neighbour  he 
wrongs  himself;  the  physicians  unto  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  by  which  all 
things  were  made  and  are  upheld.  For  as  all 
believe  in  the  light,  and  walk  in  the  light,  which 
Christ  hath  enlightened  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world  withal,  and  so  become  Children  of 
the  Light  and  of  the  Day  of  Christ ; — in  His 
Day  all  things  are  seen,  visible  and  invisible,  by 
the  divine  light  of  Christ,  the  ^iritual  heavenly 
Man  by  whom  all  things  were  created*" 

Very  strange  words  those  seemed  to  me  for  so 
young  a  man.  At  first  I  felt  disposed  to  turn 
from  him  as  one  full  of  an  amazing  self-conceit, 
lifting  himself  up  above  all  in  church  and  the 
world ;  but  I  remembered  what  my  husband  always 
said  about  trying  to  find  the  real  meaning  of  all 
men.  And  as  I  sate  still,  and  thought,  a  strange 
depth  opened  in  those  words.  Something  true, 
real,  and  eternal  (I  thought  he  meant),  some 
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dime  meaniDg  lay  at  the  root  of  all  human 
works,  and  states,  and  caUings.  By  this  they 
stand,  and  liva  By  departing  from  this  they 
become  hollow,  and  at  last  cmmble  away;  by 
retainiiig  to  this  they  are  reformed. 

He  spoke  also  of  the  whole  of  nature  and 
history  as  being  repeated  in  the  wonderful  world 
within  us.  How  the  spirit  has  its  Egypts  and 
its  Sodom,  and  its  wildernesses  and  its  Bed 
Seas;  its  Paradise  and  its  mountains  of  the  Lord's 
Hoose;  its  Gains,  and  Esaus,  and  Judases. 
"Some  men,"  said  he,  ^  have  the  nature  of  swine 
wallowing  in  the  mire.  Some  the  nature  of  dogs, 
to  bite  both  the  sheep  and  one  another.  Some 
of  lions  and  of  wolves,  to  tear,  devour,  and  de- 
stroy; some  of  serpents,  to  sting,  envenom,  and 
poison;  some  of  horses,  to  prance  and  vapour  in 
their  strength,  and  be  swift  in  doing  evil;  some 
of  tall  sturdy  oaks  to  flourish  and  spread  in 
wisdom  and  strength.  Thus  the  evil  is  one  in  all, 
bntworketh  many  ways;  therefore  take  heed  of 
the  enemy  and  keep  in  the  faith  of  Christ" 

These  thoughts  in  him  were  no  mere  visionary 
loeditations,  revolving  on  themselves.  The  strange 
tiding  in  him  was  the  blending  of  far-reaching 
3!s(ieal  thought  with  direct  and  most  practical 
sctiisi, 

''The  Lord,"  said  he,  "commanded  me  to  go 
stmad  unto  the  world,  which  was  like  a  briery 
tbomy  wilderness ;  and  when  I  came  in  the  Lord's 
^hty  power  with  the  word  of  life  into  the  world, 
tbe  world  swelled  and  made  a  noise  like  the  great 
i^^ing  waves  of  the  sea.  Priests  and  professors, 
'lugistrates  and  people,  were  all  like  a  sea  when 
I  came  to  proclaim  the  day  of  the  Lord  among 
them,  and  to  preach  repentance  to  them." 

His  preaching  places  were  no  secluded  cham- 
bers, or  conventional  reli^ous  assemblies,  but 
tfae  market-place,  the  "  sitting  of  the  justices  to 
bire  servants,"  schools,  firesides,  sea-shores  where 
wreckers  watched,  and,  at  times,  the  very  ''steeple- 
^^^'Qses*'  where  the  ''false  priests"  seemed  to  him 
"a  lamp  of  clay  set  up  in  the  pulpit  above  a  dead 
fallow  ground." 

By  preaching  repentance  he  did  not  mean 
^^'ying  out  in  general  that  sin  was  evil  He 
meant,  like  him  who  preached  in  the  Desert  of 
^^  pointing  out  to  each  man,  and  class  of  men, 
tlieir  particular  sins,  telling  magistrates  to  judge 
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justly,  tradesmen  to  have  no  false  weights  and  ' 
measures,  Cornish  wreckers  to  save  wrecked  shipe 
and  shelter  wrecked  men,  masters  not  to  oppress 
servants,  servants  to  serve  honestly,  soldiers  to 
do  violence  to  no  man,  excisemen  to  make  no 
inequitable  demands,  "priests"  to  speak  the  truth. 
And  the  results  of  his  preaching  were  two-fold : 
everywhere  priests,  excisemen,  soldiers,  masters, 
tradesmen,  and  magistrates  were  enraged,  seized 
him,  beat  and  bruised  and  trampled  on  him, 
threw  him  into  prisons ;  and  everywhere  some 
ministers,  soldiers,  tradesmen,  and  magistrates, 
and  even  his  jailers,  listened,  gave  up  their  false 
weights,  or  unjust  dealings,  and  sought  to  live 
uprightly  before  Qod. 

After  this*  discourse  there  was  silent  prayer, 
and  the  good  couple  insisted  on  yielding  up  their 
own  bed  in  the  upper  chamber  to  Annis  and  me, 
and  the  babes.  But  it  was  far  on  in  the  night  ' 
before  I  could  sleep.  And  in  my  sleep  I  had 
strange  confused  dreams  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness ;  of  a  madhouse,  full  of  Quakers 
clothed  in  camels'  hair  with  leathern  girdles;  and 
of  the  world  shining  in  a  wondrous  light,  neither 
of  sun  nor  moon,  which  made  it  like  Paradise. 

Li  the  morning  the  poor  people  of  the  house 
set  us  on^  our  way  with  great  loving-kindness, 
and  I  had  much  ado  to  make  them  take  any  re- 
compense. And  I  hav#  always  been  thankful 
that  through  this  interview  I  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish those  whom  many  confound — the  Banters, 
Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  other  lawless  fanatics — 
from  the  true  Quakers,  or  (as  they  would  be 
called)  "  Friends  of  truth." 

After  that  we  had  no  adventures  until  we 
reached  Kidderminster.  '    ' 

.  Our  way  lay  past  many  ruins  of  unroofed  cot- 
tages, with  their  blackened  walls  deserted  and 
bare ;  gardens  of  herbs  running  wild,  and  orchards 
still  flourishing,  and  overhanging  with  pleasant 
fruit  the  open  and  broken  casements  of  the  charred 
and  ruined  homestead;  here  and  there  a  stately 
castle  or  mansion  battered  and  breached  by  cannon, 
•while  choice  flowers  still  bloomed  in  patches  ou 
the  trampled  terraces  or  round  the  broken  foun- 
tains, where  fair  hands  had  tended  them. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day  we  rested.  But  won- 
drous pleasant  were  the  sights  we  saw  and  the 
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sounds  we  heard  as  we  journeyed  through  the 
land  through  those  summer  moms  and  e^ves ;  the 
pleasant  old  country,  well-watered  ererywhere 
with  broad  still  rivers  among  the  meadows,  and 
little  talking  brooks  among  the  woods,  orchards, 
and  corn-fields;  and  soft  wavitig  sweeps  of  hill 
and  valley,  all  smooth  and  green,  as  if  the  waters 
of  the  great  sin-flood  of  old  had  never  torn  and 
convulsed  them,  but  only  gently  heaved  and 
rippled  over  them.  And  as  we  neared  Kidder- 
minster, far  off  on  either  side  rose  two  ranges  of 
hills,  with  blue  peaks  pointing  to  the  sky  like 
church-roofs,  the  Malverns  and  the  hills  of  Wales. 
Again  and  again,  now,  as  I  read  godly  Mr. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pictures  of  what  I 
saw  on  that  journey  in  old  England  rise  before 
me — the  "river  with  the  green  trees  on  its  banks ;'' 
the  "  meadow  curiously  beautified  with  lilietf,  and 
green  all  the  year  long;"  the  "tempting  stile  into 
By-path  Meadow;"  the  "hills  with  gardens  and 
orchards  and  fountains  of  waters;"  the  "delicate 
plain  called  Ease;"  the  valley  of  humiliation, 
"green  through  the  summer;  fat  ground,  consist- 
ing much  in  meadows,"  with  its  "pleasant  air;" 
the  "  fruit-trees,  with  their  mellow  firuit,  which 
shot  over  the  garden  walls;"  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  not  too  high  and  savage  for  the  shep- 
herds to  fold  their  flocks  thereon.  I  can  remem- 
ber, also,  many  a  Hill  Difficulty,  up  which  our 
horses  slowly  toiled,  flnd  Sloughs  of  Despond 
through  which  they  struggled.  But  the  "  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  "  had  nothing  outward  in 
that  pleasant  land  to  picture  it.     Out  of  the  dark 


and  rugged  depths  of  his  own  despair,  John  Bun* 
yan  created  a  landscape  he  never  could  have  seen. 

I  was  the  sole  observer  of  these  things  among 
our  little  band :  the  babe  saw  little  but  me ; 
Maidie  saw  nothing  of  hills  and  woods,  the  wild 
roses  and  honeysuckles  we  gathered  for  her  were 
the  channels  through  which  the  beauty  of  the  world 
stole  into  her  heart,  as  it  did,  making  her  clap 
her  hands  and  laugh  with  delight  as  we  rode ; 
the  serving-man,  being  a  Londoner,  thought  scorn 
of  the  woods  and  lanes  as  veiy  barbarous  and  ill- 
made  places  compared  witll  Cheapside  with  its 
wares  and  signs ;  and  Annis,  if  she  saw  the  out- 
ward world  at  all,  beheld  it  but  as  the  mystical 
mirror  of  the  world  within,  the  waters  of  quietness 
and  trees  of  healing  among  which  her  spirit  dwelt. 

And  so  at  last,  on  the  seventh  day  after  leaving 
home,  we  came  to  a  valley  on  the  slopes  of  which 
rise  the  houses  of  Kidderminster,  on  each  side  of 
the  river  Stour — "  the  church  on  the  brow  above 
the  water,"  as  they  say  the  name  signifies  in  the 
old  tongues,  British  and  Saxon,  which  were  spoken 
when  first  men  began  to  make  houses  there. 

Rich  old  English  names ;  every  name  (like  tlie 
old  minsters  of  our  land)  in  itself  a  poem,  with 
histories  imbedded  in  every  syllable  ! 

Fondly  we  transfer  the  familiar  old  words  to 
new  places  in  this  New  World.  But  here  alas, 
as  yet,  they  are  no  living,  growing  words,— only 
poor  pathetic  relics  or  arbitrary  symbols;  at 
least,  until  generations  to  come  shall  have  breathed 
into  them  the  new  significances  of  a  new  human 
hbtory. 
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[HE  publication  of  a  Btimnkting  and  sug- 
gestive book  is,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world,  an  event  of  considerfkbly  greater 
importance  than  many  others  which  are 
likelier  to  be  recorded  in  the  standard  histories  of  the 
period.  In  so  far  as  its  tendency  is  wholesome,  the 
direct  inflaence  of  such  a  book  is  sure  to  be  great ;  and, 
even  although  it  does,  m  some  respects,  run  counter  to 
cherished  beliefs,  the  discussions  which  it  provokes  often 
issue  simply  in  the  clearing  of  the  air,  and  in  the  firmer 
establishment  than  ever  of  the  very  faith  which  it  seemed 
fitted  to  overthrow.  These  remarks  apply,  for  instance, 
to  such  works  as  Kenan's  '*  Life  of  Jesus"  and  "  Ecoe 
Homo  ;"  and  they  apply  also— though  the  book  is  of  a 


very  different  stamp  from  these— to  the  treatise  which 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
''Eooe  Deus."*  We  have  no  intention,  of  course,  of 
''  reviewing"  that  work  here ;  but  it  is  such  a  remark- 
able production  that  we  must  take  some  notice  of  its 
contents,  and  as  our  comments  will  necessarily  be  of  a 
very  slight  description— taking  the  shape  of  hints  and 
queries  rather  than  of  criticism — we  psesent  them  simplj 
under  the  name  of  Noiei, 

The  lK>ok  does  not  profess  to  be  a  formal  answer  to 
'^  Ecce  Homo,"  but  the  writing  of  it  was  suggested  by 
the  publication  of  that  work ;  and,  while  one  entire 
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ebapter  Is  devoted  to  a  oontrovenial  diBCOflsion  of  its 
priodpies,  the  whole  treatise  has  the  flavour  ota  Reply, 
The  veij  plan  of  '*  £ooe  Homo"  is,  so  fiur,  followed ; 
tbougfa,  at  the  veiy  ootset,  some  of  the  glaring  defects  in 
that  plan  are  pointed  out  It  is  Well  shown,  for  example, 
tliat  00  biographer  of  Christ  can  consistently  avoid 
(kaliog  with  the  hidtory  of  his  origin.    To  begin  an 
eximioation  of  his  career  at  a  point  so  far  forward  in. 
his  life  ai  the  time  when  he  had  already^  attained  a 
'^ popular*'  and  ''promising"  {losition,  ia  to  leave  in. 
the  mist  what,  apart  from  hia  sapematoral  hirth,  it  is 
extiemely  difficott,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain ;  for 
hfffsiidhe  attain  Uy  that  position  f    One  theory— the 
theory  of  the  Scr4)ture8— is,  that  he  was,  in  a  pre- 
etDineDt  sense,  the  Son  of  Qod ;  and  the  anthor  of 
"Eooe  Deos,"  in  bis  first  chapter,  entitled  '<  The  Holy 
Thing,"  &ces  that  theory,  and  proves  that  it  is  consistent 
with  all  that  is  afterwards  said  about  his  words  and  works^ 
'^  Are  there  any  traces,"  he  asks,. "  of  doality  in  Christ's 
iife  aod  teaching  7   anything  that  would  confirm,  his 
clum  to  have  descended  &om  heaven  ?    On  the  very 
&oe  of  the  life  there  are  many  such  traces ;  and,  in  a 
more  subtle  and  incidental  wiy,  there  are  hints  and 
testimonies  which  should  be  scrutinized  and  estimated." 
"It  cannot  be  an  easy  task  hypocritically  to  represent 
God  apon  the  earth,  without  now  and  again  letting  the 
2)ad[  slip  asida    Bow  can  the  finite  cony  the  Infinite, 
^  the  Infinite  is  at  war  with  him  ?    Christ  must  be 
Qise  than  a  good  man,  or  worse  than  the  worst  man.  If 
W^Dot  Qod,  he  is  the  Devil" 
Tio  remarkable  chapters— the  next  iiL  his  table  of 
<'raftot8— are  devoted  to  "  The  Written  Word  ;"  and 
Hof  the  Gospels,  he  truly  says :  ''While  this  Chris-^ 
&u  document  is  before  us,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
^te  a  lifie  of  Christ,  but  to  interpret  a  life  that  is 
■ntten,  or  to  show  cause  for  rejecting  the  document*^ 
But  while  recognizing  his  soundness  so  far,  we  are  con- 
^^ained  to  add,  that  he  speaks  of  and  interprets  Scrip- 
tore  in  a  way  which  is  not  a  little  fitted  to  arouse 
^viDgs.    Some  of  his  principles  are  these :  '*  Christ 
iet  up  the  human  parent  as  the  best  representative  of 
the  Irvine  Father,  and  thereby  devoted  the  ParerUal 
Spait  into  an  interpreter  of  divine  things^    "  We  are 
Q8t  living  under  a  dispensation  of  the  book,  but  under 
the  dispoisation  of  the  Spirit"     "  There  is  all  the 
^iifferenoe  between  the  Christianity  of  the  apostolic  day, 
ttd  the  developed  Christian  idea  of  the  present  time, 
that  there  is  between  an  acorn  and  an  oak."    "  Writing 
is  a  human  contrivance,  but  thinking  is  a  divine  opera- 
tion.  The  scribe  for  the  cbUd— the  Spirit  for  man." 
Tl«  tendency  of  all  this,  when  read  in  the  light  of  th^ 
c(»text,  is  to  diminish  confidence  in  the  breadth,  mani- 
foldness,  and  suitableness  to  all  time,  of  the  written 
Word.    He  has  no  doubt  about  the  Scriptures  being 
from  Qod :  "We  know  they  are  inspired,  because  they 
1T9  vM/pirvngP    But  they  are  certainly,  in  his  eyes, 
f3^  helps  for  the  Church  in  its  infancy,  than  an  inex- 
^^aaitible  storehouse  for  it,  even  when  it  has  reached  its 


highest  development     The  great  fact  of  the  Spuit's 
operation  is  not  one  of  which  we  would  lightly  lose  sight 
How  much  the  life  and  success  of  the  Church  depend 
on  the  gift  of  that  promise  of  the  Father,  is  matter  of  his- 
toiy.    Bat,  unless  we  are  to  enter  by-and-by  on  a  dispen- 
sa^n  which  is  wholy  superiMitural,  we  have  no  hope  of 
thefiiture  becoming  brighter,  when  the  Church's  hold  on 
the  objective  Book  of  Bev^tion  grows  slacker,  and  it 
tnists  ever^hing  to  what  it  may  suppose  to  be  light  from 
a  higheivsouroe.    One  certain  result  Of  such  a  lessened 
respect  for  the  Bible  will  always  be  a  questionable  free- 
dom in  the  interpretation  of  its  contents  ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  this  proved  and  iUustrated  in  the  volume 
before  us^  Applying  his  principle,  that  the  Paternal  Spirit 
is  to  be  the  interpreter  of  divine  things,  the  author  of 
"  Ecce  D^us"  rejects  the  commenly-reoeived  doctrine  of 
predestination.    An  earthly  father  would  never  do  what 
that  dogma  ascribes  to  Qod;;  therefore  the  dogma  itself 
is  not  to  be  believed !  This  sl^le  of  reasoning  is  unsafe 
enough ;  but  it  is  even  less  unwarrantable  than  the 
obviously  false  gloss  which  a  desire  to  support  his  own 
theories  leads  him  to  put  upon  Christ's  words.    When 
Jesuatold  his  hearers  that  they  would  not  come  to  him 
unless  his  Father  drew  them,  the  statement,  we  are 
told,  was  equivalent  to  this :  "  I  am  so  unlike  what  all 
men  have  expected,  and  I  have  commenced  my  work  in 
so  unlikely  a  manner,  that  no  man  can  possibly  come 
unto  such  a  poor,  friendless,  homeless  man,  except  my 
Fathbr  draw  him.    I.  present  no.  external  charms ;  I 
can  appea^to  no  sordid  motives  :  if  any  man,  therefore, 
feels  the  slightest  drawing  to  me,  he  may  regard  the 
inclination  as  divinely  inspired,  for  no  man  cometh  unto 
such  a  person  as  I  am,  except  the  Father  which  hath 
sent  me  draw  him."    Now  we  may  confidently  appeal 
to  all  who  remember  the  words  of  Christ  which  are  here 
referred  to,  and  the  coimection  in  which  they  occur,  and 
ask  if  this  reading  does  not  utterly  emasculate  them. 
It  may  serve  the  writer's  purpose  to  represent  that  to 
be  a- manifestation  of  profoimd  humility,  which  look^  far 
mone  like  an. assertion  of  power i  and  authority ;  hut  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  less  disposed  to  follow  his 
fancy  in,  obedience  to  his  wishes,  if  he  had  had  that 
deep  veneration  for  the  Word  which  springs  from  the 
conviction  that,  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
it  is,  it  will  never  be  set  aside  or  superseded.    Our  space 
will  not  permit  a  fuller  reference  to  these  two  chapters ; 
but  we  desire  to  note  here,  that  there  is  very  much  in 
them  that  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

"  The  Inauguration"  of  Christ  into  his  office  by  bap- 
tism and  temptation,  forms  the  subject  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding chapters.  In  this  place,  the  author  assumes, 
that  not  until  that  event  occurred,  did  Jesus  become 
fully  conscious  of  his  Messiahship.  His  principal  reason 
for  thinking  so  is,  that  we  have,  in  the  tremendous 
intensity  of  Christ's  life  during  his  mioistry,  the  only 
satisfying  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  ite  brevity; 
and  that  it  began  to  run  then  with  such  added  momen- 
tum, because  it  was  at  that  period  that  he  first  ade- 
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quatelj  realized  the  nature  of  hu  mission.  We  know  so 
little  of  the  mutual  relations  of 'j;he  divine  and  human 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  that  we  shrink  from 
asserting  what  may  or  may  not  be  true  in  connection 
«ith  the  great  mystery.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
us  that  far  too  little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  memorable 
saying  of  our  Lord,  addressed  to  his  mother  when  he 
was  but  twelve  years  old, ''  Wist  je  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business?"  and  that*  the  writer 
appears  almost  to  foocget  that  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  did 
not  wear  himself  down  by  anxiety  and  work,  but,  so  far 
as  one  can  gather  in  the  very  prime  and  vigour  of  his 
days,  was  put  to  a  violent  death  by  the  hands  of  men. 
Although,  then,  the  remarks  made  about  thje  consuming 
intensity  of  our  Lord's  life  are  very  striking,  we  must 
note  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  straining  after  the  inge- 
nious and  original,  at  the  risk  jof  sacrificing  what  is  solid 
and  rational. 

In  the  picture  of  the  temptation,  as  drawn  by  the 
author  of  "  £cce  Homo,"  no  Devil  appears  ;  but  by  the 
author  of  "Ecce  Deus/'  the  e;q^tence  of  a  living 
tempter  is  unhesitatingly  assumed  as  one  of  those  facts 
which  have  just  as  good  a  historic  b^is  as  a  thousand 
others  which  we  never  dream  of  disputing.  '^  With  a 
Socinian  creed,  the  Devil  adopted  a  Socinian  policy. 
He  assailed  the  man — he  aimed  no  weapon  at  the  God.*' 
And  Christ,  too,  "combated  the  diabolic  spirit  as  a 
man :  nowhere  did  he  launch  the  lightnings  of  his  proper 
divinity  in  reply,  but  ever  made  the  simple  answer  of  a 
man  who  had  read  the  revelation  of  God.  Other  courses 
were  open  to  him.  He  could  have  recalled  the  tempter's 
own  memories  of  heaven,  the  ancient  sentence,  the 
terrible  deposition ;  the  indwelling  God  might  have 
sbcne  through  the  human  eyes,  and  abashed  the 
tempter  by  the  light  from  which  he  had  been  expelled ; 
yet  all  this  side  of  defence  is  untouched,  and  the 
tempted  man  shelters  himself  behind  the  rampart  of  the 
written  Word." 

Having  now  followed  Christ  into  the  period  of  his 
public  ministry,  our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the 
character  and  significance  of  "  His  mighty  works." 
And,  first  of  all,  the  author  expresses  himself  almost  in 
angry  terms  against  those  who  have  denied  the  credi- 
bility of  miracles.  "  Miracles,"  says  he,  "  can  be  diffi- 
cult of  credence  only  according  to  the  low  spiritual 
altitude  from  which  they  are  viewed.  As  wonder  is  a 
sign  of  ignorance,  so  unbelief  is  a  sign  of  incomplete- 
ness." Whether  his  theoiy  about  them  be  solid  or 
fanciful  is,  however,  another  question.  Referring  to 
the  belief  of  the  Hindu  Yogis,  that  when  a  vital  union 
has  been  effected  between  the  spirit  in  the  body  and 
the  spirit  in  nature,  mastery  is  gained  by  individual 
men  over  life,  and  space,  and  matter,  he  asserts  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  this  than  our  modem 
notions  are  prepared  to  allow.  "  What  the  Togi  sought 
to  effect,  was  a  union  between  spirit  and  spirit ;  and 
this  was  precisely  what  Christ  sought  to  effect  when  he 
demanded  faith  as  the  condition  of  miraculous  healing. 


When  this  nnion  was  complete,  the  woiking  of  miracles 
was  as  natural  and  easy  as  breathing." ,  And,  of  oooise, 
after  a  statement  like  this,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
hear  the  opinion  expressed,  that  "  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  miracles  being  wrought 
to-day  as  well  as  they  were  ever  wrought." 

It  would  be  profitless  to  raise  any  discussion  on  this ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note,  that  having  occasion  to 
speak  in  this  strong  way  of  the  power  o^aith,  the 
author  is  led  .to  deliver  himself  of  the  following  weighty 
and  suggestive  remarks : — ^'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  faith  of  the  world  has  gone  down ;  and,  in  part, 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  intellectual  transition 
through  which  we  are  being  driven  by  revived  and 
ambitious  science.    We  have  come  upon  as  era  which 
has  hardly  time  to  pause  and  add  resultB  ;  infonnatlon 
is  arriving  so  quickly,  the  messengers  throng  upon  each 
other  so  tumultuooslyj  that  most  of  men  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  duties  of  recorders ;  and  if  some- 
times they  are  a  little,  heedless  of  the  punctuation,  and 
by  mistaking  a  comma  for  a  full  stop  they  do  now  and 
again  speak  too  soon,  the  impatience  or  the  precipitancj 
is  not  difficult  of  explanation.    In  fact,  it  is  a  bint  that 
men  are  longing  for  the  end.    The  great  suffering 
human  world  feels  that  its  day*  must  be  approaching 
sunset    It  has  been  a  long,  troubled^  changeful  day, 
and  men  are  now  sighing  for  release  and  lest.     •    •   • 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  jEaith  has  anything  to 
fear  from  science.    Wherever  science  stops,  faith  most 
begin.    Science  has,  in  many  things,  altered  the  stand- 
point or  extended  the  domain  of  laith,'but  has  never 
rendered  faith  unnooessary.    It  has  enlarged  the  faith 
of  childhood  into  the  faith  of  manhood ;  but  every 
hint  of  light  which  it  has  discovered  has  pointed  out  a 
great  gloom  beyond."    There  are  sevec^  other  most 
striking  sentences  in  this  chapter,  which  we  should  have 
gladly  quoted,  but  this  our  space  will  not  allow.    But 
one  other  we  must  give.    *'  Reason  is  an  instrument ; 
understanding  is  a  result.    In  proportion  as  reason  is 
educated,  a  prudent  hesitation  marks  all  its  processes. 
Philosophy  is  more  tolerant  than  ignorance;    He  who 
knows  most  of  the  stcength  of  the  human  mind,  knows 
most  of  its  weakness.    Truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
rationalism,  but  from  irrationaUsm.    The  era  of  reason 
is  preliminary  to  the  age  of  understanding." 

The  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  "The  Calling  of 
Man,"  illustrates  in  a  very  forcible  way  what  an  intelli- 
gent reader  will  soon  discover  to  be  one  of  the  prominent 
features  in  this  book-— its  amazing  inequalities.  While 
it  abounds  in  thoughts  bearing  the  stamp  of  originality, 
and  contains  many  more  quotable  passages  than  "Ecce 
Homo"  itself,  it  shows  every  now  and  then  signs  of 
feebleness,  which  are  perfectly  inexplicable.  We  offer 
no  remark  upon  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  in  which 
the  general  nature  of  the  call  is  discussed ;  but  no  one 
can  overlook  the  nonsense  talked  in  connection  with  the 
conversion  of  women.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  the  author 
says,  "  that  Christ  is  never  said  to  have  called  a  woman 
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to  f(^w  him  as  he  c&Ued  the  disdpleB ;  and  quite  as 
remirkaUe  that,  so  Deut  as  the  eyidenoe  goes,  no  woman 

irer  spoke  a  word  agunst  him It  seems  as  though 

he  had  assmned  that  the  womanly  side  of  human  nature 

foold  not  require  any  calling Men  required  to  be 

called,  women  only  to  be  attracted.  Women  had  but  to 
see  him  in  order  to  daim  him  as  the  fairest  among  ten 
thousand,  and  altogether  lovely. ....  It  is  hardly  to  be 
Kffldeied  at  that  millions  of  Christians  even  now  feel  that 
beaTen  itself  requires  the  distinctive  presence  of  the 
womanly  dement,  and  express  the  feeling  by  addressing 
Mary  as  the  Mother  of  Qod.  If  Protiostantism  were  less 
technical  and  more  human,  it  would  hesitate  before  con- 
demning the  feeling  which  dictates  this  startling  appella- 
tioo."  All  this  is  extremely  complimentary  to  the  sex, 
vhich  is  assumed  te  have  escaped  the  worst  evils  of  the 
Fall ;  but  is  there  amything  beyond  a  merely  fanciful 
foaodstion  for  the  statements  we  have  given  ?  Christ 
did  not  address  the  formal  '''follow  me"  to  any  woman, 
beeaose  it  was  obviously  no  design  of  his  to  employ 
vomen  as  apostles  or  evangdists ;  but  it  wiil  require 
more  than  the  imagination  of  a  theorist  to  convince  us 
that  women  were  not  included  in  the  invitation, ''  Gome 
onto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
vOI  gire  yon  rest."  We  recognize  no  such  radical  dts- 
tisction  between  the  natures  of  the  two  sexes  as  to 
ificiioe  OS  to  admit  that  one  of  them  did  not  need  the 
eisctoal  call  of  tiie  gospel  But  this-  ia  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  author  provokes  inquiry  as  to  his 
w  of  the  relation  in  which  the  human  race  as  such 
sUeds  to  God.  "It  is  now  taught,"  says  he,  "that 
<%n  have  to  be  converted ;  but  Christ  taught  that 
sea  were  to  become  convevted,  and  to  be  like  little  chil- 
i^-|  direct  inversion  of  narrow  theological  Church- 
iQioship.  It  is  declared  thjit  children  are  born  corrupt ; 
b&t  vheie  is  Christ's  authority  for  saying  so  ?  Christ 
said, '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' "  Probably  the 
epithet  that  can  be  most  appropriately  applied  to  this 
reasoning  is  puerile.  Surely  the  author  of  "  Koce  Dens  " 
niighthave  taken  it  for  granted  that  even  the  narrowest 
theological  Churchman  is  acquainted  with  the  words  of 
Jesoa  which  he  quotes,  and  does  not  regard  them  as  so 
i^anifestly  oondusive  on  the  side  in  connection  with 
^hich  they  are  used.  The  fact,  that  men  require  to 
^tcome  like  little  children,— in  simplicity,  for  example, 
^  teachableness, — does  not  prove  that  children  them- 
sehes  have  not  a  nature  requiring  transformation ;  and 
<:crtaiiily  there  are  many  ways  of  defining  the  kingdom 
^>f  heaven  without  involving  any  denial  of  a  fact,  to  which 
hiftozy  and  observation  testify  as  emphatically  as  Scrip- 
tore,  that  every  descendant  of  Adam  is  essentially  and 
^  the  first  corrupt  When  a  now  deceased  states- 
Q^  prodaimed  his  bdief  that  all  were  bom  good,  and 
that  education  was  the  only  thing  that  made  a  difference 
^■etween  man  and  man,  the  country  was  half  amazed  and 
^alf  amused  at  the  utterance ;  but  here  is  veiy  much  the 
i^me  doctrine  emanating  from  a  much  higher  source. 
And  that  we  are  labouring  under  no  mistake  as  to  his 


meaning,  is  clearly  shown  by  what  is  said  in  the  succeed-* 
ing  chapter.  He  there  speaks,  in  so'  many  Wordk,  of 
originad'sin,  and  expressly  affirms  that  Christ  taught  it ; 
but  his  idea  of  what  that  evil  is,  is  a  good  deal  different 
from' that  which  is  commonly  received  among  us:  1?he 
tnith,  he  says,  may  be  brought  home  in  two  veiy  differ- 
ent ways.  Theologians  seek  to  do  so  by  abusing  human 
nature ;  and  under  this  method  human  nature  is  apt  to 
rebel  But  the  other  mode  is  totally  untike  this :  "  A 
man,  for  example,  heartily  accepts  Jesus  Christ,  studies 
him  with  most  passionate  devotion,  and  grows  daily 
more  like  him  in  all  purity,  gentleness^  and  self-obli- 
vion. From  this  altitude  he  looks  back  upon  his  former 
self;  he  compares  the  human  nature  with  which  he 
started  with  the  human  nature  he  has  attained,  and 
involuntarily,  by  the  sheer  jiecessity  of  the  contrast,  he 
says, '  I  was  bom  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity.' "  Now, 
at  a  first  glance,  there  might  seem  little  to  object  in  this ; 
but  an  illustration  is  added  to  make  the  meaning  more 
luminous,  and  by  its  light  we  have  no  difficulty  in  gather- 
ing what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  moral  char- 
acter of  man  really  is.  He  likens  man  in  the  two  stages 
of  his  being  to  a  tree,  which  is  bare  in  April,  but  clothed , 
with  leaves  and  fruit  in  July.  The  April  tree  has  some- 
thing in  its  ignoiance  to  say  for  itself.  It  has  roots  and 
branches ;  it  rejoiees  in  the  light,  and  is  refreshed  by 
the  dew ;  and  while  the' wind  rocks  it,  many  a  bird  twit- 
ters on  its  boughs;  But  when  summer  comes,  such  a 
change  for  the  better  occurs  in  its  condition,  that  it 
blushes  to  think  that  it  bad  ever  boasted  in  the  spring. 
"  I  feel,"  says  the  now  umbrageous  tree,  "  as  if  I  had 
been  bom  again."  And  "this  parable,"  affirms  th<^ 
author  of  "  Ecce  Deus,"  "  is  broad  enough  to  cover  this 
bewildering,  and  at  times  horrifyiug,  doctrine  of  heredi- 
tary depravity." 

There  is,  in  fact,  according  to-  this  writer,  no  such 
thing  as  hereditary  depravity  at  alL  Men  at  their  birth 
have  great  defects.*  As  compared  with  what  they 
become  under  the  transforming  influence  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  they  are  as  trees  in  spring  to^  trees  in  autumn. 
But  theidea  of  anything  like  sinful  oormption  in  the 
nature  to  begin  with,  this  ia  not  admitted  for  a  moment; 
and  henee  the  doctrine  Sr  consistently  taught  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  eveiy  man  to  be  *'  born  again."  "  Christ 
did  not  use  such  words  to  the  common  multitude,  but 
specially  to  a  master  in  Israel.  Ue  never  used  them 
again,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  narrative ;  yet, 
because  he  used  them  in  such  an  exceptional  case,  thou- 
sands of  preachers  perplex  promiscuous  congregations 
with  them  eveiy  Sunday."  These  opinions  are  pro- 
pounded in  that  part  of  the  work  before  us  which  has 
an  immediate  bearing  on  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
ministry ;  and  many,  we  fear,  will  not  fed  disposed  to 
think  of  it  the  more  hopefully  that  it  thus  sets  itself  so 
directly,  and  yet  so  feebly,  to  undermine  the  evangelical 
belief  regarding  regeneration  and  original  sin. 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  which  treats  of  "  the  Church," 
there  is  scarcely  anything  to  notice.    The  prindpal  ob- 
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ject  of  It  ts  to  show  that  a  common  ereed  ib  of  no  im- 
portance, and  that  the  only  leal  bond  of  Christian 
brotherhood  is  love  to  its  liYiog  founder.  "  To  be  a 
Christian  it  is  not  necessary  Ik)  %o  a  theologian.''* 
^Christ  seldom  made  inquiry iinto the  opinions  of  his 
disciples,  bat  he  Qerer  failed  to  keep  them  up  to  a  largo- 
hearted  practice."  "  Christ  is  in  all  the  denominations 
where  he  is  loved.  The  Romanist  feels  that  'he  needs 
the  crucifix,  the  penance,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  inter- 
mediate fire,--let  him  have  them ;  he^ill  be  saved  not 
by  the  alloy  but  by  the  fine  gold?*  ''  If  a  man  has  not 
accepted  a  sect,  it  is  often  contended  that  he  has  not 
entered:  the  church."  We  are  little  inclined  to  remark 
particularly  upon  this  just  because  it  is  so  commonplace, 
and  beoaose,  to  speak  plainly,  so^much  of  it  is  so  utterly 
jibsunL  If  it  is  of  such  small  importance  what  a  man 
believes  or  thinks,  why  should  tiie  author  of  <'  Ecce 
i>eas"  have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  writing  this 
treatise  ?  Let  each  man  enjoy  his  own  creed,  if  he 
Ukes,  in  peace.  But  he  mil  answer,  perhaps,  heresies 
become  innocuous  only  when  they  are  -combined  with  a 
personal  love  to  Christ  Yery  wdL  But  who  is  Christ  ? 
We  must  have  our  "opinions"  about  him  also;  and  the 
'  fact  that  most  serious  questions  are  capable  of  being 
raised  in  that  connection  is  but  too  clearly  shown  by 
the  publication  of  that  long  series  of  biographical 
reviews  of  which  *'  Ecce  Deus  "  itself  is  the  very  latest 
One  tends  to  get  out  of  patience  with  men  who  talk  in- 
tolerantly of  the  uselessness  of  creeds,  while  they  are 
themselves  seeking  by  every  argument  they  can  think 
of  to  establish  a  new  ereed  of  their  own  on  the  ruin  of 
all  others  that  have  gone  before  it  No  doubt  there  is 
an  important  sense  in  which  it  is  troe  that  mere  sound- 
ness in  the  faith  is  of  little  or  no  v^ue.    A  man  may 


know  and'  receive  every  dogma  of  orthodoxy  and  yet 
possess  no  vitalizing  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  But  it  is 
simple  nonsense  to  say  that  our  opinions  about  tiie 
most  momentous  of  all  subjects  have  so  little  effect  upon 
our  lives  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  whil^  to  trouble 
ourselves  to  correct  a  finend  even  if  he  should  happen  to 
be  wrong;  and  it  is  especially  foolish  to  insist  upon  the 
great  and  tvgent  duty  of  loving  Christ,  before  you  have 
given  to  those  whom  you  address  some  valid  grounds  on 
which,  in  your  judgment,  this  love  can  be  justly  claimei 
"  To  be  a  Christian,"  we  are  told,  "  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  theologian."  Ko,  it  is  not— if  a  technical  sense 
is  put  upon  the  term  ;  if  "a  theologian"  means  a 
learned  man  acquainted  with  the  discussions  and  opin- 
ions of  the  ochools.  But  if  the  term  signifies  less  thai) 
this — if  it  IS  intended  to  teach  that  a  man  does  not  need 
to  have  any  theological  opinions  in  order  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, then  we  say  that  no  more  indefensible  position  could 
be  taken  up.  No  man  can  love  a  name  or  an  abstrM- 
tion.  In  order  to  love  Christ  he  must  know  him ;  know 
something  about  his  person,  histoiy,  character,  and 
work;  and  the  kind  of  regard  which  he  will  show  to  him 
must  ever  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  belief 
which  he  came  to  have  with  respect  to  the  dignity  of 
his  origin  or  the  purpose  of  his  mission.  It  is  siirdj 
important,  for  example,  that  he  should  come  to  a 
definite  opinion  upon  this  point^-whether  he  is  to  be 
loved  as  a  man,  or  worshipped  as  a  God.  One  who 
has  some  adequate  l^nowlec^  of  Christ's  history,  and 
B^me  distinct  views  of  the  nature  of  his  mission,  is 
a  theologian— and  in  this  sense  it  is  necessary  to  be  a 
theologian  in  order  to  be  a  Christian.  But  we  most 
postpone  the  remainder  of  these  notes  till  another  oc- 
casion. 


S\^tit\t%  of  €^\xxt\i  PxsiorjT. 


IIL-OHEQITEBED  SCENES. 

**Tet^«tgr,  tttiat  etll  li«tit  he  doue,  what  sin  of  deepest  hue? 
A  btamelea  Ailth  wms  Al  the  crime  that  ChrUUao  old  man  knew. 
And  where  his  pi^edons  blood  was  spilt,  even  from  that  barren  sanJ, 
There «pnins  a  stem,  whose  Tlirorous  boagh  soon  oterspread  the  land ; 
■O'er  dietaat  isles  its  shadow  fell,  nor  knew  its  roots  decay, 
Cen  when  the  Roman  Csosar's  throne  and  empire  passed  awajr." 


is  pleasant  to  emerge  from  the  twi- 
light which  surrounds  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  her  Yery  infancy  into 
somewhat  clearer  light,  and  to  be 
able  now  and  then  to  lay  hold  of  the  thread  of 
an  individual  life,  in  order  to  string  upon  it  those 
pearls  of  fact  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  historiah 
mainly  consists. 

The  amiable  Nerva  was  succeeded  on  the  im- 


perial throne  by  Trajan,  whom  secular  history 
describes  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Indeed,  for  ages  afterwards 
men  were  accustomed  to  pray  for  a  new  emperor, 
"  that  he  might  be  more  fortunate  than  Augustas, 
and  better  than  Trajan."  But  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  so  much  advantage  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  as  in  those  of  the  State.  Anxious  to 
uphold  the  ancient  institutions,  and  to  restore  as 
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£ir  as  possible  the  ancient  virtnes  of  the  Soman 
people,  Tnyan  waa  not  disposed  to  look  with 
fayoor  upon  a  new  religion,  nnrecognized  by  the 
Liws  of  the  State,  and  calculated  to  break  down 
ud  to  destroy  an  exdasive  national  spirit 

Yet,  for  the  first  signal  act  of  omelty  committed 
against  a  Christian  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the 
emperor  himself  was  in  no  way  responsible.  The 
aged  Bishop  of  Jemsalem,  Simeon,  the  brother  of 
James  the  Just,  had  ruled  the  Church  in  that 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  during  more  than 
forty  years  of  conflict  and  danger.  He  had  ear- 
nestly contended  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  samts  against  yarious  sects  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics,  at  that  time  often  called  Docetae^  because 
they  maintained  that  our  Lord's  body  was  only  a 
shadow  or  pbantouL  It  ia  said  that  some  of 
these  heretics  were  cruel  and  treacherous  enough 
to  accuse  him  to  the  Koman  Proconsul  Atticus, 
as  not  only  a  member  of  the  house  of  David,  but 
also  the  ringleader  of  the  seat  of  the  Christians. 
This  double  accusation  alarmed  the  proconsul, 
vho  not  unnaturally  suspected  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, thus  united  under  a  leader  of  their  only 
royal  house,  of  some  design  against  the  Roman 
^Temment  The  venerable  bishop  was  accord- 
ingly apprehended  by  his  orders,  and  after  haviflg 
endored  the  torture  for  three  days  in  succession 
with  a  firmness  that  amazed  all  who  beheld  it, 
he  was  at  last  crucified,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  legend  that  his  accusers 
were  themselves  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the 
proconsul,  as  being  also  of  the  family  of  David, 
is  not  woifthy  of  C];^t  j  yet  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  it  arose  out  of  the  instinctive  feeling 
that  a  crime  so  base  as  theirs  would  hardly  be 
left  without  a  mark  of  Qod's  retributive  justice, 
eTen  in  this  life.  It  is  said  that  a  man  named 
Thebuthis  wished  to  succeed  the  martyred 
Simeon  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  but  being  un- 
able to  attain  his  object^  tried  to  distinguish 
himself  and  to  embarrass  his  more  successful  rival 
by  teaching  some  new  form  of  heresy.  But, 
strong  as  the  passion  for  ruling  may  be  in  the 
homan  heart,  it  is  still  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  one^  not  actuated  by  a  disinterested 
love  of  souls,  could  have  "  desired  the  office  of  a 
bishop"  in  those  days,  and  as  it  was  then  under- 
stood.   Seven  names  are  preserved  as  those  of  the 


bishops  of  Jerusalem  who  followed  Simeon,  in 
such  ra^id  succession  that  we  are  led  to  suppose 
the  lives  of  some  of  them  at  least  must  have  been 
cut  short  by  martyrdom. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  Trajan's  government, 
though  not  directed  against  the  Christians, 
necessarily  operated  to  their  diaadvantaga  This 
was  an  edict  for  the  suppression  of  political 
guilds  or  dubs,  and  other  secret  associations 
which  had  been,  or  were  likely  to  become,  the 
centres  of  treasonable  practices  against  the  State. 
The  brotherly  communion  of  the  Christians,  too 
often  forced  by  the  hostility  of  their  countrymen 
to  maintain  itself  in  secret,  would  probably  lead 
to  their  assemblies  being  classed  amongst  such 
associations.  And  as  by  this  time  popular  pre- 
judice and  hatred  had  begun  to  invent  strange 
calumnies  against  believers,  accusing  them  even 
of  practising  grossly  immoral  rites,  and  of  feeding 
upon  human  flesh  in  their  secret  meetings,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  many  places  advantage  would 
be  taken  of  the  emperor's  edict  to  oppress  and 
punish  them. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  if  not  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  that  early  Christian  history  offers  tu 
our  notice,  became  a  sufferer  for  his  faith.  £uo- 
dias,  whom  the  Apostle  Peter  is  said  to  have  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  bishop  by  Ignatius, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  John, 
and  personally  acquainted,  moreover,  with  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  There  is  a  legend  that 
he  was  the  little  child  whom  the  Saviour  took  in 
his  arms  and  set  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  as 
an  example  of  humility;  but  the  pretty  story 
lacks  evidence,  and  seems  improbable.  It  is 
generally  believed,  however,  that  Ignatius  ruled 
the  Church  of  Antioch,  with  aeal  and  wisdom, 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  appears  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  one  of  Trajan's  visits  to  that  city  •(it 
is  uncertain  which),  he  came  into  his  presence  of 
his  own  accord,  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  suffering  brethren.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  regretted  that  the  best  critics  are  now  of 
opinion  that  part  at  least  of  the  so-called  **  Acts 
of  Ignatius  "  must  be  regarded  as  spurious,  since 
the  language  attributed  to  the  Christian  bishop 
in  his  interview  with  the  emperor  seems  scarcely 
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consistent  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  lacks 
the  simple  dignity  which  lends  such  a  charm  to 
some  of  the  hest  authenticated  stories  of  martyr- 
dom. Most  writers  are  agreed,  however,  that 
Trajan  sentenced  Ignatius  "  to  be  carried  bound 
to  great  Borne,  there  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people."  According  to 
this  sentence,  the  martyr  was  led,  under  a  guard 
of  ten  'soldiers,  over  sea  and  land,  from  Antioch 
to  Rome.  At  several  places  along  the  route  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Christian  Churches 
came  forth  to  visit  their  revered  and  suffer- 
ing brother,  and  either  to  comfort  him,  or 
to  receive  advice  and  encouragement  from  his 
lips.  This  was  especially  the  case  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  was  received  with  peculiar  affection  by 
Polycarp,  the  bishop,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  by-and-by.  He  also  found  oppor- 
tunity to  write  to  the  different  Asiatic  Churches 
several  letters,  which  have  been  the  occasion  of 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  among  the  learned. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  of  the  seven 
epistles  commonly  received  as  those  of  Ignatius, 
three  are  almost  certainly  genuine,  and  the 
others  perhaps  are  so ;  but  all  may  have  under- 
gone more  or  less  interpolation  in  later  times. 
They  contain  many  plain  testimonies  to  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  especially  to  the 
reality  of  our  Lord's  manhood  and  the  events 
of  his  life.  They  are  also  full  of  practical  ex- 
hortations ;  amongst  which  the  duty  of  the 
Churches  to  obey  and  support  their  respective 
bishops  occupies  a  large,  some  would  say  too 
large  a  space. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius  is  that  sent  to  the  Church  of  Bome  by 
some  Ephesians  who  were  travelling  to  the  city 
by  a  shorter  route  than  that  which  the  martyr 
was  obliged  to  take.  Ignatius  seemed  to  think 
it  probable  that  the  Boman  Christians  might 
intercede  for  his  life,  and  even  that  they  might 
obtain  their  request ;  and  he  wrote  with  extreme 
earnestness  to  dissuade  them  from  making  the 
attempt.  ^*  I  am,"  he  says,  "  the  wheat  of  God  ; 
let  me  be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  beasts,  that  I 
may  become  the  pure  bread  of  Christ  Bather 
do  you  encourage  the  beasts  that  they  may  be- 
come my  tomb,  and  leave  nothing  of  my  body,  so 
that  when  dead  I  may  not  be  troublesome  to  any 


one."  And  again :  "  Now  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple. 
Nothing,  whether  of  things  visible  or  invisible, 
excites  my  affection,  as  long  as  I  can  gain  Christ, 
— whether  fire,  or  the  cross,  the  assaults  of  wild 
beasts,  the  tearing  asunder  of  my  bones,  the 
breaking  of  my  limbs,  the  bruising  of  my  whole 
body ;  let  the  tortures  of  the  devil  all  assail  me, 
if  I  do  but  gain  Christ  Jesus.  All  the  ends  of 
the  world,  and  the  kingdoms  of  it,  will  profit  me 
nothing.  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  for  Jesus 
Christ  than  to  reign  over  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Him  I  seek  who  died  for  us.  Him  I  desire  who 
rose  again  for  us.    He  is  my  gain  laid  up  for  m&" 

Do  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us  as  we  read 
these  lofty  words  1  This  picture  of  the  Christian 
warrior,  eager  for  the  conflict,  despising  the  cross, 
and  springing  forward  to  grasp  the  crown  of 
victory — ^b  it  not  sublime  in  our  eyesi  As- 
suredly; yet  it  is  no  wrong  to  the  memory  of  the 
honoured  martyr  of  Antioch  to  say  that  there 
have  been  grander  and  higher,  because  simpler 
and  lowlier,  manifestations  of  Christian  heroism. 
His  Lord  himself  did  not  despise  the  cross ;  he 
endured  it.  And  the  best  and  bravest  of  his 
Lord's  servants  in  all  ages  have  not  usually  sought 
death,  or  dared  suffering,  under  the  influence  of 
any  unnatural  excitement  or  insensibility.  They 
have  rather  prayed,  like  Him,  that  the  cup  might 
pass;  they  have  ofteii  sought  deliverance,  and 
always  accepted  it,  when  they  could  do  so  law- 
fully ;  and  when  they  could  not^  they  ]»ave  gone 
through  the  fiery  trial  feeling  deeply,  perhaps 
suffering  keenly,  but  "  strengthened  with  all 
might  according  to  his  glorious  power."  In  the 
rapture  of  Ignatius  we  seem  to  discern  the  first 
traces  of  that  excessive  value  for  martyrdom 
which  afterwards  became  a  real  source  of  injuiy 
to  the  Church.  But  his  mistake — ^if  we  call  it 
BO — was  a  rare  and  lofty  one.  Would  that  the 
temper  of  mind  in  which  alone  it  could  be  possible, 
was  oftener  to  be  found  amongst  us. 

At  last  the  martyr  landed  in  Italy,  at  Porto, 
near  Ostia.  His  keepers  hurried  him  on,  fearing 
that  he  might  not  arrive  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  games,  during  which  it  was  intended  he  should 
suffer.  On  his  way  to  Bome  he  was  met  by 
some  of  the  brethren  from  that  city,  to  whom  he 
renewed  his  entreaties  that  they  would  not  try  to 
rob  him  of  his  crown.    ,He  united  with  them  in 
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pnjer  for  the  nniYersal  Church ;  and  then  ftccom- 
plished  the  brief  remainder  of  his  jonmey,  reach- 
ing Rome  in  time  to  finish  his  conrse  in  the 
Amphitheatre  on  the  last  day  of  the  great  heathen 
festlTal  of  the  SigiUaria.  It  was  noted  that,  ac^ 
cording  to  his  own  wish,  after  the  lions  had  done 
their  work  only  a  few  bones  remained,  which  the 
disciples  reverently  gathered  up,  and  sent  to 
Antioch,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
honour.  x 

If  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  be  accepted  as 
genaine,  we  may  consider  them  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian writings  (not  included  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
tore)  which  have  come  down  to  us,  except  the 
letter  of  Clement  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  usually 
called  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Clement  This 
Clement  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  that  St. 
Paul,  writing  from  Borne  to  the  Philippians, 
mentions  with  honour  as  his  fellow-labourer,  and 
one  of  those  whose  names  are  written  in  the  book 
of  life.  He  succeeded  Linus  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  Roman  Church,  but  nothing  more  is  known 
•if  his  liistory.  His  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Christians  of  Corinth,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
very  bitter  dissensions  amongst  them,  and  abounds 
vith  the  warmest  exhortations  to  peace  and  unity. 
Several  other  writings  are  ascribed  to  him ;  but 
they  were  probably  the  productions  of  a  later 
^  and  some  of  them  were  evidently  the  work 
of  heretica 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  martyrdom  of 
Ignatius  took  place  a  few  years  before  or  a  few 
years  after  the  celebrated  correspondence  of  Tra- 
jan with  the  younger  Pliny.  Pliny  was  governor 
of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  province  where  the 
Christians  were  very  numerous.  For  a  heathen, 
he  was  singularly  amiable  and  upright,  and  a 
loYer  of  justice.  He  felt  himself  much  perplexed 
by  the  novel  circumstances  with  which  he  had  to 
deal :  there  were  brought  before  his  tribunal  a 
multitude  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
»ges,  accused  of  holding  an  "  illicit "  religion,  and 
of  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  customary  sacrifices 
to  the  gods.  The  governor  examined  them  re- 
peatedly, dismissed  those  who  were  willing  to 
^er  sacrifice,  and  of  the  rest,  put  a  few  to 
death,  and  reserved  others,  who  were  Boman 
dtizens,  to  be  sent  to  the  capital  <*  For,*'  he 
Mys, "  I  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  they  might 


confess,  wilfulness  and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought 
to  be  punished."  But  he  also  took  considerable 
pains  to  inform  himself  upon  the  character  of  the 
faith  they  professed.  He  questioned  some  who 
had  once  been  Christians,  but  who  had  apostatized 
many  years  before,  probably  during  Domitian's 
persecution;  nor  did  any  scruple  of  humanity 
prevent  his  applying  the  torture  to  two  maidens, 
who  acted  as  deaconesses  in  the  church.  But 
he  discovered  nothing  to  the  discredit,  either  of 
the  new  reli^on  or  of  its  adherenta  He  only 
learned  that  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to 
meet  on  certain  days  before  dawn,  and  to  sing 
together  "  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  Qod ;  *'  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  contained  the  germ  of 
our  magnificent  "Te  Deum  Laudamua**  They 
also  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow  or  sacra- 
ment — probably  that  of  baptism — to  abstain  not 
only  from  gross  vices,  but  also  from  fraud  and 
dishonesty  of  every  kind.  And  instead  of  the 
licentious  orgies  of  which  pagan  prejadice  accused 
them,  they  were  wont  to  unite  in  a  simple  and 
temperate  meal — ^the  agaiH,  or  love-feast,  with 
which  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  was 
connected.  Pliny,  in  a  candid  and  impartial 
manner,  narrates  these  things  to  the  emperor,  and 
begs  to  receive  certain  directions  as  to  how  he 
ought  to  proceed  in  future  in  the  matter.  Trajan 
in  his  reply  approves  of  the  measures  the  governor 
had  taken,  and  then  adds,  that  the  Christians 
ought  npt  to  be  sought  for,  but  that  if,  being 
accused,  they  persevere  in  avowing  their  faiths 
they  must  be  put  to  death.  Those  who  abjured 
Christianity  should  in  all  cases  be  pardoned ;  and 
no  anonymous  accusations  should  be  received 
against  any. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Pliny  and  Trajan  showed 
themselves  wilfully  cruel  or  unjust  They  only 
acted  like  men  of  the  world,  as  the  world  then 
was,  and  like  Boman  statesmen.  All  that  they 
desired  was,  that  this  new  faith  should  not  make 
itself  troublesome  to  the  State ;  further  than  this 
they  had  no  interest  in  it,  and  no.  concern  with 
it  But  it  was  their  principle,  that  in  certain 
outward  acts  all  good  citizens  ought  to  conform 
to  the  authorized  religion,  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  they  paid  taxes  and  tribute.  Nor  could 
they  understand  the  right  of  any  man,  upon  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  set  up  his  individual  will  in 
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opposition  to  the  law  of  his  country.  All  thiB 
seems  not  unnatural,  even  to  us.  And  yet  they 
must  have  been  guilty,  and  that  of  something 
£eu:  worse  than  an  error  of  judgment,  in  thus 
ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  darkness  against 
light.  Perhaps  their  guilt  consisted  in  this,  that 
while  they  saw  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness which  the  new  religion  brought  forth,  they 
neither  recognized,  as  they  should  have  done, 
their  worth  and  beauty ;  nor  were  led  by  them, 
as  they  might  have  been,  to  a  more  thoughtful 
examination  of  the  doctrines  that  produced  them. 
They  cared  for  none  of  these  things ;  the  "  vir- 
tue'* in  which  they  made  their  boast  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  meekness  of  Christ,  nor 
were  they  amongst  the  "  poor  in  spirit,"  of  whom 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  told,  on  the 
whole,  unfavourably  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Christians.  For  it  distinctly  marked  the  profes- 
sion of  the  faith  as  a  crime  in  itself^  punishable 
by  the  laws.  Nor  did  as  much  advantage  as 
might  have  been  expected  result  from  the  dis- 
couragement given  to  informers,  seeing  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  were  so  frequently  accused  in 
popular  tumults,  or  clamoured  for  by  the  mob  at 
the  heathen  festivals. 

Trajan  was  succeeded,  in  jld.  116,  by  the  able 
and  energetic,  but  vain  and  capricious,  Hadrian. 
The  new  emperor  regarded  Christianity  with  con- 
tempt, but  he  was  no  persecutor.  The  acts  of 
violence  committed  against  the  Christians  during 
his  reign  were  without  his  sanction ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  their  condition  was  improved. 

In  one  province  of  the  empire,  indeed,  they 
were  exposed  to  severe  sufferings ;  'but  this  was 
from  a  cause  purely  local  The  calamities  of 
the  unhappy  Jewish  nation  did  not  end  even 
with  the  destruction  of  their  holy  city.  The  fires 
of  that  fierce  national  spirit,  which  nothing  could 
extinguish,  still  continued  to  smoulder  amongst 
the  ashes  of  its  desolation ;  and  the  attempt  of 
Hadrian  to  settle  a  Eoman  colony  on  the  site  of 
the  beloved  Jerusalem  ficumed  them  at  length 
into  a  flame.  The  Jews  asserted  their  independ- 
ence, and  rose  in  arms  against  the  Roman  power 
under  a  leader  who  professed  to  be  the  promised 
Messiah.  This  "  false  Christ,"  who  was  in  truth 
only  a  cruel  and  unprincipled  military  adventurer, 


assumed  the  lofty  name  of  Barchochebas,  or  the 
"  son  of  a  star,"  and  prevailed  upon  large  numbers 
of  the  unconverted  Jews  to  acknowledge  and 
support  his  claims.  A  bloody  conflict  with  the 
Roman  power  was  the  result ;  and  the  ChrisUan 
Church  was  soon  called  upon  to  bear  her  char- 
acteristic part — that  of  suffering.  The  Jewish 
Christians  could  not  acknowledge  the  £iilse  Christ; 
and  for  this  reason  those  of  their  number  that 
fell  into  his  hands  were  put  to  death  with  dreadful 
tortures.  Judas,  the  last  Jewish  bishop  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  is  said  to  have  perished  in  this  manner,  along 
with  many  of  his  flock.  At  length  the  rebellion 
was  crushed  out  by  the  strong  hand  of  Roman 
power ;  and  additional  humiliations  and  sufierings 
were  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  race  amongst 
whom  it  had  arisen.  Meanwhile  the  Christians  of 
Jewish  origin,  as  if  to  separate  themselves  in  a 
more  decided  manner  from  their  unbelieving 
countrymen,  chose  a  Gentile  for  their  bishop,  and 
conformed  for  the  most  part  to  GentUe  customs. 
Those  of  their  number  who  still  insisted  upon 
continuing  the  observances  of  the  Jewish  law 
withdrew  to  Fella  and  other  places,  where  many 
of  them  became  adherents  of  the  Ebionite  heresy, 
whilst  those  who  remained  sound  in  the  faith 
were  usually  termed  Nazarenes  by  their  brethren. 
About  this  period  the  humanity  of  a  heathen 
governor  was  the  means  of  procuring  the  em- 
peror's interference  in  behalf  of  the  Christians. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  they  continued  ex- 
posed to  the  vindictive  hatred  of  the  multitude ; 
and  they  suffered  severely,  both  from  popular 
tumults,  and  from  the  accusations  of  malicious  or 
covetous  informers.  At  length  the  proconsul  of 
the  province,  Serennius  Granianus — whose  name, 
for  this  act  at  least,  deserves  to  be  remembered — 
represented,  in  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  the 
atrocities  to  which  these  innocent  persons  were 
exposed.  A  rescript  addressed  to  his  successor 
(his  own  term  of  office  having  expired)  was  the 
result  of  this  appeal.  The  emperor  ordered  that 
the  Christians  should  on  no  account  be  sacrificed 
to  popular  clamour ;  but  that,  if  accused  of  any 
offence  against  the  laws,  they  should  be  duly 
tried  and  punished.  This  rescript,  otherwise  so 
favourable  to  their  cause,  had  one  cardinal  defect 
It  omitted  to  define  whether  or  not  the  profession 
of  Christianity  was  in  itself  an  offence  against 
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the  laws ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  a 
wide  maigin  was  thus  left,  either  for  the  clemency 
or  the  cruelty  of  individual  magistrates  or  gover- 
nors. Still«  it  protected  the  Christians  against 
the  particular  form  of  persecution  from  which  at 
that  period  th^  had  most  to  dread ;  and  more- 
OTer  instances  were  not  wanting  where  the  hu- 
manity of  Roman  magistiates  led  them  to  put 
the  most  lihend  interpretation  on  the  law.  One 
8ach  magistrate^  who  was  noted  for  the  general 
severity  of  his  administration,  when  a  Christian 
was  dragged  before  his  tribunal  by  his  fellow- 
dtiseofl,  dismissed  the  case  at  once,  saying  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  good  order  to  yield  to  the 
damoor  of  the  moltitadei  Another*  took  ad- 
Tantage  of  some  informality  in  the  written  accu- 
sation which  was  presented  to  him  against  a 
Christian,  to  tear  the  document  in  pieces  and  to 
let  the  accused  go  free. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this,  liowever,  that  even 
daring  the  reigns  of  those  emperors  who  were  not 
personally  disposed  to  oppress  fthe  Christians, 
they  remained  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  their 
heathen  fellow-countrymen.  Nor  could  this  state 
(f  things  be  permanently  or  securely  rentedied  so 
long  as  Christianity  remained  an  ilUcU  religion. 
Its  position  as  such  began  about  this  time  to  lead 
men  of  piety  and  learning  in  the  Christian  com- 
mimion  to  address  Apologies  for  their  fiiith  to  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  State.  And  this  enables  us 
to  perceive  in  what  sense  the  often  condemned 
expression,  "  Apology  for  the  Christian  religion,*' 
was  once  justly  and  appositely  used.  With  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  and  reason  on  his  side, 
the  Christian  might  fearlessly  vindicate  his  faith 
hefore  the  world ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  apologige 
for  it  before  the  representatives  of  that  law  by 
which  it  was  stUl  unrecognized,  and  because  un- 
lecognized,  disallowed. 

The  first  Christian  apologist  was  an  Athenian 
named  Quadratua.  He  had  been  an  evangelist, 
or  missionary,  and  had  signalized  himself  by  his 
zeal  and  success  in  that  honourable  calling.  He 
^^  also  reported  to  possess  a  considerable  mea- 
sure of  those  supernatural  gifts  which  were  now 
^ing'gradually  withdrawn  from  the  Chprch,  but 
which,  in  accordance  with  their  original  design, 
Were  probably  still  bestowed  upon  those  whose 
^ce  it  was  to  be  the  first  heralds  of  the  gospel 


to  heathen  communities.  However  this  may  be, 
Quadratus  had  returned  to  his  native  city  (of  which 
some  say  he  was  afterwards  bishop)  before  A.D. 
125,  when  the  Emperor  Hadrian  visited  it  for  the 
purpose  of  being  initiated  into  the  celebrated 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Some  ill-disposed  persons 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  attempt- 
ing to  gratify  their  hatred  of  the  Christians ; 
and  Quadratus,  in  order  to  defeat  their  malice, 
addressed  an  apology  for  the  faith  to  the  emperor 
himsel£  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  is 
lost;  one  passage,  however,  which  is  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  may  be  worth  quoting,  as  an  in- 
teresting instance  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
Lord's  miracles  were  regarded  and  appealed  to  at 
that  early  day.  "  The  deeds  of  our  Saviour," 
says  this  first  of  Christian  apologists,  "  were 
always  before  you,  for  they  were  true  miracles ; 
those  that  were  healed,  those  that  were  raised 
from  the  dead,  who  were  seen  not  only  when 
healed  and  when  raised,  but  were  always  present 
They  remained  living  a  long  time,  not  only  whilst 
our  Lord  was  upon  earth,  bat  likewise  when  he 
had  left  the  earth,  so  that  some  of  them  have  also 
lived  to  our  own  times."  The  quiet  words,  so 
calm  and  temperate  in  their  full  conviction  of 
indisputable  facts,  are  valuable,  as  comiug  from 
a  man  who  might  easily  have  seen  and  spoken 
with  those  who  had  known  Lazarus,  or  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  or  the  widow's  son  of  Nain, 
in  the  flesh. 

About  the  same  time  another  Athenian,  a  con- 
vened philosopher  named  Aristides,  also  pre- 
sented an  apology  to  the  emperor.  Both  his 
work  and  that  of  Quadratus  were  well  received ; 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  was,  on  the  whole, 
improved ;  and  this  improvement  continued  dur- 
ing the  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  Hadrian's 
successor,  Antoninus  Pius.  Antoninus  was  a  mild 
and  equitable  prince;  and  his  unwillingness  to 
see  any  class  of  his  subjects  oppressed  led  him  ti> 
issue  another  rescript  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  several  of  the 
cities  of  Qreece. 

During  the  reign  of  this  emperor  there  stepped 
forward  into  the  rank  of  the  Christian  apologists 
a  very  noble  and  interesting  character.  Justin, 
usually  called  **  Martyr,"  was  a  native  of  Flavia 
Neapolis,  a  Grecian  colony,  established  on  the 
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site  of  the  ancient  Sichem,  in  Samaria.  Naturally 
of  a  thoughtful  and  inquiring  mind,  he  was  early 
led  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  Paganism,  and  to  long 
for  some  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
Ikis  religious  belief.  Above  all  things,  it  was  his 
desire  to  know  God.  For  he  had  become  con- 
scious of  that  "  infinite  gulf "  in  the  soul,  which 
"  cannot  be  filled  except  by  an  infinite  and  im- 
mutable object — ^that.  is,  by  God  himsell" 

While  thus  feeling  after  the  Author  of  his 
being,  if  haply  he  might  find  Him,  he  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of 
each  of  the  systems  of  philosophy  popular  at  that 
time.  ''  The  knowlddge  of  God  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  and  has  no  practical  use,"  said  the 
Stoic.  ^  Tou  must  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
all  the  sciences — with  music,  astronomy,  and 
geometry — ^before  I  can  impart  it  to  you,"  said 
the  Pythagorean.  *'  But  what  will  you  pay  me 
if  I  undertake  to  teach  you  1 "  asked  the  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  manifesting  at  the  same  time 
such  unseemly  eagerness  about  the  answer  to  his 
question,  that  Justin  was  convinced  that  he  at 
least  could  not  possibly  possess  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God. 

At  length  the  inquirer  betook  himself  to  Pla- 
tonism,  which  certainly  offered  many  points  of 
attraction  to  a  thoughtful  and  speculative  mind. 
Still,  though  engaged  and  interested,  he  was  not 
satisfied:  God  was  leading  the  blind  by  a  way 
that  he  knew  not,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
rest  content  in  any  system  that  was  not  the 
Truth.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was 
walking  one  day  by  the  sea-shore,  absorbed  in 
meditation,  when  he  was  accosted  by  an  aged 
man  of  venerable  appearance,  who,  after  some 
conversation,  told  him  that  the  philosophy  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  devoted  his  attention  was 
useless,  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  study  in- 
stead the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  '*  And  above  all  things,"  added  his 
instructor,  *'  pray  that  the  gates  of  light  may  be 
opened  to  you;  for  they  are  not  discernible, 
except  God  and  his  Christ  enable  a  man  to  under- 
stand." 

Justin  acted  upon  this  advice,  and  was  led  to 
embrace  the  fidth  of  Christ  with  his  whole  heart. 
"  In  the  end,"  he  says  himself,  "  I  found  the 
Divine  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  sure  philosophy." 


His  own  soul  being  thus  set  free  from  the  anguish 
of  doubt  and  perplexity,  he  had  henceforward  do 
object  in  life  but  to  commend  to  others  the  Truth 
he  himself  esteemed  so  precious.     With  this  aim 
he  travelled  over  sea  and  land ;  and  now  in  Asia, 
now  in  Egypt,  now  in  Italy,  sought  to  propagate 
the  faith  he  loved.    Thai  he  might  obtain  a  more 
favourable  hearing  for  his  doctrines,  he  retained 
the  pallium^  or  long  mantle,  worn  by  the  heathen 
philosophers.     Thus  atlired,  he  was  wont  to  fre- 
quent the  public  walks  of  the  cities  where  he 
sojourned      Here  strangers  would  often  salute 
him  with  the  usual  "  Good-morrow,  philosopher !" 
and  pass  on.     But  it  frequently  happened  that 
one  or  another  would  linger  near  him,  and,  at- 
tracted by  the  hope  of  learning  something  from  a 
philosopher,  make  a  courteous  remark  leading  to 
further   conversation.      Justin   never  £uled  to 
improve  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  him; 
and  in  this  way  he  won  many  converts  to  the 
faith  of  Christ     At  last  he  settled  in  Borne, 
where,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  entered 
the  Christian  ministry,  he  became  eminent  as  a 
Christian  teacher.      His   influence  amongst  the 
learned  and  intelligent  was  considerable ;  and  was 
probably  increased  by  the  partiality,  which  he 
retained  to  the  last,  for  Plato  and  the  other  Greek 
philosophers.    He  addressed  an  eloquent  apology 
for  the  Christian  faith  to  Antoninus  Pius  and  his 
sons;  and  was,  besides,  the  author  of  several 
works  in  which  Christianity  is  defended  against 
Pagans,  Jews,  and  Heretics. 

Whilst  Justin  was  thus  engaged  both  with 
tongue  and  pen  in  the  propagation  and  defence 
of  the  faith,  Antoninus  Pius  was  removed  by 
death  (a.d.  161),  and  was  succeeded  on  the  im- 
perial throne  by  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aureliua 
Antoninus.  Here  the  story  of  Justin  must  be 
for  the  present  interrupted,  as  the  bloody  and 
eventful  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  deserves  separ- 
ate consideration.  Happy  were  those  Christians 
who,  in  the  more  peaceful  times  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  so  kept  their  loins  girt  about,  and 
their  lights  burning,  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
Master's  summons,  in  whatever  form  it  might 
come,  aiM  able  to  say  calmly,  with  one  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  them  all,  **  The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done !  *• 

D.  A. 
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m  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


[N  the  year  1651,  the  greatest  and  weakest 
of  Bourbon  princes  ascended  the  French 
throne,  and  the  doable  regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  terminated. 
UaMaz&rin's  death  the  joung  king  devoted  himself  as 
fieduloufilj  to  business  and  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion 18  be  had  formerly  done  to  pleasure  only,  and 
showed  himself  to  possess  a  singular  power  of  king-craft. 
Hia  comt  soon  became  a  model  for  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  in  its  elaborate  etiquette  and  splendour,  and  was 
adorned  by  a  perfect  galaxy  of  statesmen,  generals, 
ecdesiastioB,  and  men  of  literature  and  science,  who 
ouuie  the  dignity  and  greatness  of  their  king  the  object 
of  their  exertioDs.  But  above  the  clangour  of  military 
glory,  and  the  siren  music  of  courtly  gaieties,  the  still 
ftmall  voice  of  Calvinistic  Protestantism  occasionally 
nude  itself  beard;  and  we  may  believe  that  the  inde- 
pendent religious  attitude  assumed  by  the  peaceable 
and  industrioos  Huguenots  was  very  galling  to  this 
haughty  and  despotic  sovereign.  His  animtM  against 
tbeo]  was  announced  in  these  words : ''  My  grandfather 
l^red  the  Huguenots  without  fearing  them;  my  father 
fared  without  loving  them ;  I  neither  fear  nor  love 
^kmT  It  was  not  till  1685  that  he  proved  that  he 
both  hated  and  feared  them,  by  his  Revocation  of  the 
Met  of  Nantes. 

For  nearly  ninety  yean  the  Protestants  of  France 
had  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  are  now  possessed 
bj  Romanists  among  ourselves — liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship,  equal  rights  before  the  law,  and  absolute 
Kcarity  to  person  and  property.  Under  this  system  of 
toleration  they  had  not  only  become  envied  for  their 
wealth,  as  well  as  respected  for  their  industry  throughout 
the  country,  but  had  risen  to  some  of  the  highest  poei- 
tiona  at  court,  and  in  the  army  and  navy.  In  spite  of 
I^ois  the  Fourteenth's  dramatic  dechuation  that  he 
neither  feared  nor  loved  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
even  early  in  his  reign  he  took  umbrage  not  only  at 
the  broader  and  more  liberal  political  views  which  have 
ever  been  allied  with  Calvinistic  reformed  opinion,  but 
at  the  influential  position  which  the  Huguenots  occupied 
in  his  dominions.  In  many  cities  the  great  industries 
were  almost  monopolies  in  their  hands;  and  *'  as  pros- 
perous as  a  Huguenot,"  had  become  a  proverb. 
Upon  this  large  and  prosperous  population,  among 


*  "The  Antobioxraphy  of  a  French  Protestant  condemned  to  the 
GaUcjrf  for  the  sake  of  hla  religion.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Settl^OQa  TtweX  Sodetjr,  London.**  This  Tolame  was  translated  into 
iaxUah,  and  published  at  the  Uagae  as  early  as  17M,  by  **  James 
Wmisfton,**  who  waa  no  other  than  OliTer  Goldsmith.  It  was  for- 
Kottea,  and  might  not  have  been  reprinted,  even  in  the  original,  but 
tbr  the  (IowIbc  *wIoiCf  pronounced  upon  it  by  3L  Michclet  In  his 
voik  on  **  TlM  BmrocsUon  of  the  Edict  of  Nantoa.** 


which  the  happiest  homes  of  France  were  to  be  found, 
the  royal  decree  of  October  22nd,  1685,  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt.  As  the  bad  news  travelled  through  the 
land,  breaking  up  the  quiet  of  peaceful  villages,  all 
Huguenot  faces  gathered  blackness.  By  some  of  the 
more  enlightened  Protestants,  whose  business  brought 
them  into  connection  with  Paris,  or  whose  rank  into 
contact  with  the  court,  the  temper  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers  was  well  known,  and  among  such  there  was  a 
degree  of  preparedness  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  privi* 
leges,  though  not  for  the  severity  of  the  laws  which 
were  to  be  enacted  against  them.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, were  living  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes  with  as 
perfect  a  consciousness  of  security  as  the  Romanists  of 
this  country  happily  possess  under  the  Emancipation 
Act.  To  them  the  memories  of  8t.  Bartholomew  had 
become  but  a  glorious  heritage,  and  the  edict  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  was  in  their  view  irrevocable. 

To  the  stupefaction  of  horror  and  surprise  which  was 
the  first  consequence  of  the  decree  of  October  22nd, 
succeeded  anxious  questionings  as  to  its  practical 
bearing  upon  the  position  of  the  adherents  of  the  re- 
formed fiaith.  I^nfortunately,  the  longer  the  matter  was 
looked  at,  the  blacker  it  beciune;  and  the  fierce  brevity 
of  the  king's  edict  rendered  it  apparent  to  the  slowest 
capacity  that,  from  thenceforth,  for  all  Huguenots,  with- 
out distinction  of  birth,  sex,  or  age,  there  were  but 
three  alternatives :  apostasy,  persecution  unto  death,  or 
a  hazardous  flight  from  the  kingdom.  The  main  pro- 
visions of  the  decree  were  these :  The  Reformed  clergy 
were  to  leave  France  within  fifteen  days,  on  pain  of  the 
galleys.  All  Protestant  worship,  whether  public  or 
private,  was  interdicted,  and  the  churches  were  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  Protestant  schools  were 
to  be  closed,  and  all  children  bom  after  the  date  of  the 
Revocation  were  to  be  baptized  by  the  parish  priests, 
and  brought  up  Roman  Catholics.  Refugees  were  en- 
joined to  return  and  abjure  their  faith  within  four 
months,  under  pain  of  outlawry  and  confiscation  of 
property.  All  Protestants  who  attempted  to  escape  from 
the  kingdom  were  to  be  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life.  Adults  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  reformed 
faith  were  to  reuuiin,  "  until  it  shmild  please  Ood  to 
erdighten  them** 

Almost  before  the  edict  had  had  time  to  penetrate 
the  distant  provinces,  its  oppressive  enactments  were 
put  in  force.  The  king  cried  "  Havoc,"  and  in  a  few 
days  "the  dogs  of  war"  were  let  slip  throughout  his 
dominions.  Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  priests,  who 
for  ninety  years  had  been  interdicted  from  following 
their  favourite  pastime;  and  great  the  joy  of  the  soldiers, 
who  from  that  day  revelled  in  the  license  of  war  without 
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war's  risks.    The  last  danse  of  the  decreCi  "  Untd  it 
shall  please  Ood  to  enligkten  them"  was  speedily  ren- 
deied  intelligible  by  its  translation  into  those  atrocious 
*' Drdffonnades"  which  filled  every  province  of  France 
with  terror,  and  have  covered  with  an  everlasting  infamy 
the  name  of  Louis  XIY.    A  brutal  soldiery,  subject  to  no 
check  or  restraint,  but  rather  stimulated  to  the  greatest 
excesses  by  the  exhortations  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
known  temper  of  the  court,  were  quartered  in  overwhelm- 
ing Bombers  on  the  homes  of  the  Huguenots,  and  ''en- 
lightened'' the  helpless  recusants  by  pillage,  torture, 
and  outrage,  from  which  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared. 
Then  began  that  exodus  which  enriched  Holland,  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  England,  and  the  colonies  of  North 
America,  as  much  as  it  impoverished  France.    The 
**  Dragonnades  "  only  left  a  choice  between  apostasy  and 
flight;  and  probably  not  fewer  than  250,000  Huguenots 
chose  the  last,  and  made  good  their  escape  to  foreign 
lands.    Some  of  these  fugitives  bribed  with  their  whole 
fortunes  the  guards  who  lined  the  frontier;  others  crept 
through  forests  under  cover  of  the  night,  or  paid  large 
sums  to  guides  (who  as  often  betrayed  as  helped  them) 
to  conduct  them  by  unwatched  and  intricate  passes. 
Some  concealed  themselves  on  board  ships,  among  bales 
of  goods,  or  in  empty  casks ;  and  a  large  number  ventured 
out  to  sea  in  open  boats,  m  the  desperate  hope  of  being 
picked  up  by  some  friendly  vessel.    But^  the  king  and 
his  co-persecutors,  as  time  went  on,  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  deprive  the  persecuted  of  the  poor  alternative 
of  escape.    The  guards  on  the  frontiers  were  doubled; 
the  peasants  were  commanded,  under  pain  of  penalties, 
to  aid  in  the  capture  of  "  runaways ; "  assisting  or 
abetting  the  escape  of  a  Huguenot  was  made  a  capital 
offence;  the  country  districts  were  scoured  by  soldiers 
night  and  day  in  search  of  fugitives ;  the  innkeepers  in 
the  frontier  towns  were  forbidden  to  receive  strangers 
without  a  permit  from  the  governor;  and,  to  crown  all, 
any  person  found  on,  or  attempting  to  cross  the  frontier 
without  a  passport,  was  to  be  condemned  to  the  gaUeye 
for  life.    Of  the  vast  number  of  Huguenots  residing  in 
/France  in  1685,  three  of  the  noblest  Frenchmen  of  that 
«ra,  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  on  account  of  long 
and  splendid  services  rendered  to  the  king  and  nation, 
obtained  leave  to  remain  in  the  country  without  molesta- 
tion :  Marshal  Schomberg,  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  and 
Admiral  Duquesne,  the  founder  of  the  French  navy. 
The  last,  a  veteran  eighty  years  of  age,  when  tormented 
by  the  king  in  person  to  abjure  his  faith,  pointed  to  his 
hoary  hiurs  and  said : ''  For  sixty  years  I  have  rendered 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's ;  still  let  me 
render  unto  Qod  the  things  which  are  God's."     But  in 
default  of  services  which  daimed  recognition  even  from 
this  relentless  sovereign,  the  laws  which  enforced  "  en- 
lightenment "  on  those  who  remained,  and  the  penalty 
of  the  galleys  on  those  who  escaped,  were  carried  out 
without  mercy.    Within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  600  Protestant 
gentlemen  were  slaves  in  the  galleys  at  Marseilles^  600 


at  Toulon,  and  a  proportionate  number  at  the  other 
ports;  and  among  these  many  were  of  noble  birth:  two 
were  Chevaliers  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  wlule  some, 
like  Louis  de  Marolles,  were  eminent  for  learning  or 
science. 

The  annak  of  this  ''noble  army  of  martyrs "  are  few; 
and  possibly,  while  our  hearts  are  thrilled  by  narratives 
of  men  and  womCh  sent  to  heaven  from  the  atake  and 
the  rack,  we  fail  to  reoognixe  the  heroic  capacity  of 
Christian  endurance  which,  without  the  elevsting  con- 
sciousness of  martyrdom,  and  the  speedy  prospect  of 
the  martyr's  crown,  enabled  men  to  ''  die  daily  "  in  the 
French  galleys  in  cold,  heat,  hunger,  chains,  sconrging, 
the  bastinado,  fighting  in  unrighteous  causes,  and  the 
companionship  of  the  vHest  criminals  by  ^  and  by 
night,  ere  they  died,  once  for  all,  of  excessive  laboor 
and  ill-usage. 

The  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Rjs- 
wick  had  given  to  those  Huguenots  who  had  neither 
escaped  nor  apostatized,  a  brief  and  partial  respite ;  for, 
as  the  king  required  all  his  troops  upon  the  frontier, 
there  was  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  "  Dragonnadesy 
No  sooner  was  peace  concluded  and  the  dragoons  at 
leisure,  than  the  Jesuits  indemnified  themselves  for  the 
repose  they  had  been  compelled  to  give  to  the  Protes- 
tants during  the  war,  by  inaugurating  a  pitiless  perse- 
cution throughout  France.  In  1699  the  Duke  de  Is 
Force  requested  permission  of  the  king  to  withdnv? 
from  court,  and  retire  for  a  time  to  his  estates  in  i't-n- 
gord,  "  in  order  to  convert  the  Huguenots ;"  and  per- 
mission being  readily  granted,  he  went  to  his  castle  of 
La  Force,  three  miles  from  the  small  town  of  Beigerac, 
accompanied  by  four  Jesuits,  a  few  guards,  and  some 
servants.  His  missionary  efforts  began  the  day  alter 
his  arrival ;  and  on  that  and  many  days  to  come,  men, 
women,  and  children  were  dragged  from  their  homes, 
and  made  to  suffer,  in  his  presence,  the  most  horrible 
tortures,  from  which  some  were  set  free  only  by  death. 
Others,  in  their  agonies,  abjured  their  religion,  and  were 
then  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  remain  inviolably 
attached  to  the  Romish  faith. 

The  town  of  Bergerac  was  at  this  time  free  from 
persecution,  though  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  its  citi- 
zens—a crazy  advocate,  ^named  Orenier— nearly  drew 
down  upon  it  the  duke's  indignation.  While  he  was 
formally  receiving  the  homage  and  congratulations  of 
the  monks  and  priests  of  the  neighbourhood,  Greoier 
wished  to  range  himself  among  the  flatterers,  and 
requested  an  audience,  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
speech.  The  audience  was  granted,  and  the  duke 
received  him,  seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  with  his  four 
Jesuits  by  his  side.  *' Monseigneur,"  said  Grenier, 
making  a  profound  obeisance,  "  your  grandfather  was  a 
great  warrior ;  your  father  was  a  great  saint ;  and  you, 
Monseigneur,  are  a  great  huntsman."  The  duke  inter- 
rupted him,  to  ask  how  he  knew  that  he  was  a  great 
huntsman  ;  for,  in  truth,  he  had  no  passion  lor  any 
chase  but  that  of  heretics.    "  I  judge  of  it,"  replied 
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Grenier,  pointing  to  the  foar  Jesuits,  '<  by  your  four 
bi<x)dl)oaod8,  who  never  quit  yon."  As  Qrenier  pro- 
fessed the  Reformed  faith,  there  was  a  great  ckunoar 
raised  for  vengeance  on  him  and  on  the  town  of  Bergerac, 
bat  it  was  delayed  for  a  time. 

The  doke's  missionary  enterprise  was  so  suocessfdl, 
ibat,  to  show  his  gratification  with  the  result,  he  oele- 
hnted  pablic  rejoicings  at  the  castle  and  village  of  La 
Force,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  a  magnificent  library, 
coQipoeed  of  the  pioos  books  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
collected  by  his  godly  ancestors.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
retoToed  to  Paris,  and  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  king  and  court  upon  his  zeal  and  success.  In 
another  year  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Peri- 
gordy  and  convert  the  Huguenots  in  the  royal  towns  of 
that  proviDce.  This  was  a  more  serious  undertaking 
than  proselytizing  among  lus  wretched  vassals ;  and 
he  equipped  himself  accordingly,  for,  in  addition  to  his 
fuor  "  bloodhounds,"  he  obtained  the  services  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  These  booted  and  spurred  missionaries 
were  more  successful  than  the  Jesuits.  They  were 
illoved  full  license,  and  not  interdicted  from  the  prac- 
tice of  sDy  cruelty ;  so,  under  their  auspices,  many  of 
the  wretched  Huguenots  attended  mass,  abjured  their 
£uth  pablidy,  and  took  an  oath  to  Romanism,  filled 
vith  imprecati<»is  against  the  Reformed  faith. 

In  the  quiet  thriving  town  of  Bergerac  resided  a 
^Sher  family,  of  the  name  of  Marteilhe.  The  head  of 
Hvai  eogagel  in  a  prosperous  business,  and,  being  a 
Bi^eoot  and  a  Qod-fearing  man,  brought  up  his 
c^D  in  the  fear  of  Ood,  and  gave  no  ofience  in  any- 
t!%  During  the  sixteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
l^veen  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the 
^Dragonnade"  in  Perigord,  three  boys  and  a  girl  had 
i^een  bom  to  him  ;  all  of  whom,  contrary  to  the  royal 
'i^eree,  had  been  baptized  into  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
okMj  instnicted,  not  only  in  its  tenets,  but  in  the 
f^f^  of  the  Romish  Church.  They  were  living  quietly, 
^th  scarcely  a  thought  of  danger,  when  the  storm  of 
penecQtion  broke  upon  Beigerac  Twenty-two  dragoons 
vcre  quartered  in  Martdlhe^s  house,  to  begin  with. 
Thia  failit^  to  convert  him,  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
»t  Perigoeuz,  by  order  of  the  duke.  John,  the  eldest 
son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  escaped,  and  hid  himself.  Then 
^  Jeauits  swooped  down  upon  the  family,  seized  the 
three  younger  children,  and  placed  them  in  convents. 
The  mother  faOed  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  and,  after 
being  tortured  by  the  dragoons,  was  dragged  before  the 
liake,  who,  by  fiirther  tortures  and  terrible  threats, 
forced  her  to  sign  his  formulary.  She  wrote  her  name, 
pn^teating,  and  weeping  bitterly ;  and  added  afterwards 
theae  words,  "  (La)  Force  made  me  do  it,"  which  she 
pfi^natently  reAued  to  erase.  We  wonder  less  at  the 
weakness  which  recanted,  than  at  the  strength  which 
eoabled  the  poor  timid  woman  to  protest  even  in  her 
^eakneas.  80  she  returned  to  bter  desolatd  hearth, 
where,  in  place  of  tones  of  manly  tenderness  and  the 
^^eet  liap  of  children's  voices,  there  was  the  coarse 


boisterousness  of  twenty-two  brutal  dragoons.  Round 
that  fireside,  or  indeed  round  any  other,  the  Marteilhe 
family  never  met  again. 

In  the  middle  of  October  1700,  Jean  Marteilhe  and 
Daniel  Le  Oras,  a  friend  of  his,  the  son  of  a  barber-  at 
Bergerac,  contrived  to  slip  through  the  soldiers,  who 
guarded  all  the  approaches  to  the  town ;  and,  after 
walking  all  night  through  the  woods,  found  themselves 
in  the  morning  at  Messidon,  a  small  town  twelve  miles 
from  Bergerac.  Here  these  two  boys — the  eldest  of 
whom  was  not  turned  seventeen — took  the  resolution 
of  braving  all  risks  in  order  to  leave  France ;  and,  after 
imploring  the  divine  guidance  and  protection,  they 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  Gkxl,  and  a  compact  with  each 
other,  that  whatever  were  the  result  of  their  piesent 
enterprise,  they  would  remain  futbful  confessors  of  the 
Reformed  fiEuth,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  galleys  or  death. 
Through  many  years  of  suffering,  through  evil  report 
and  good  report,  this  eariy  vow  was  kept  Having 
resolved  upon  this  course,  they  set  off  cheerfully  to 
walk  the  six  hundred  miles  of  highway  which  they  must 
travel  before  they  could  reach  the  Netherlands,  with  ten 
pistoles  in  their  joint  purse.  They  reached  Paris  with- 
out misadventure,  on  November  10th  ;  and,  as  persecu- 
tion had  brought  about  its  usual  result  of  sifting  the 
Church  visible,  and  binding  the  members  of  the  Church 
invisible  together,  they  were  hospitably  received  by  a 
Protestant,  and  obtained  from  him  directions  fbr  their 
journey  as  far  as  Mezidres — a  garrison  town  on  the 
borders  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  close  to  the  Mouse, 
the  frontier  of  the  Spanish  Ketherlauds.  Carefully  hus- 
banding their  meagre  funds,  ten  days  after  leaving  Paris 
they  found  themselves,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  from  which  they  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  whole  town  of  Mezi^res,  and  the 
approaches  to  it  Hitherto,  since  leaving  Bergerac, 
their  journey  had  been  free  from  peril,  for  the  strength 
of  the  Government  was  spent  in  guarding  the  roads 
across  the  fh>ntier ;  but  the  fugitives  had  been  warned 
by  their  friend  in  Paris  that  their  risks  would  begin  at 
Mezi^res,  because  the  guard  at  the  gates  stopped  all 
persons  suspected  of  being  strangers,  and  that  the 
absence  of  a  passport  involved  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill,  then,  these  bids  surveyed 
the  goal  of  their  journey  of  six  hundred  miles.  Two 
miles  from  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  was  liberty  of 
conscience  and  person ;  between  them  and  it  the  risk  of 
the  galleys  for  life.  Ko  wonder  that  fear  predominated 
over  hope !  Throughout  this  singular  narrative,  it  is 
apparent  that  espionage  and  terrorism  had  taught  the 
Huguenots  a  caution  not  usual  among  people  in  happier 
circumstances,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was 
more  valued  than  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  We 
marvel  at  the  precocious  intelligence  which  the  hard 
times  had  developed  in  Jean  and  his  companion,  at  an 
»gd  at  which  cricket  and  other  exercises,  rather  of 
muscle  than  brain,  usually  monopolize  the  energies. 
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The  first  iUastiation  of  this  precocity  ia  to  he  met  with 
at  Mezi^res.  Ab  the  youths  looked  upon  the  town,  they 
perceived  that  the  only  entrance  Irom  their  side  was  by 
a  long  bridge  which  led  up  to  the  gate,  and  on  which 
many  of  the  citizens  were  walking,  tempted  by  the  fine- 
ness of  the  afternoon.  To  put  on  all  their. clean  shirts 
at  once,  and  stuff  the  knapsacks  which  had  contained 
them  into  their  pockets,  to  clean  their  shoes  and  comb 
their  hair,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  ;  and,  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  they  were  completely  divested  of 
the  appearance  of  travellers,  they  came  down  from  the 
hill,  and  sauntered  up  and  down  with  the  citizens  on 
the  bridge,  carolling  love-ditties  as  they  went,  till  the 
drum  beat  for  closing  the  gates.  The  stratagem  was 
successful ;  and,  after  passing  through  the  gate  unchal- 
lenged by  the  guard,  they  gave  way  to  transports  of  joy 
and  gratitude. 

The  city  gate  was  now  shut,  and,  contraiy  to  their 
hopes,  they  were  compelled  to  lodge  for  the  night  at  an 
inn,  where  they  heard  a  dialogue  between  the  landlord 
and  his  wife  which  made  them  shudder.  Soon  after- 
wards the  landlord  asked  them  civilly  if  they  had  a  per- 
mit from  the  governor,  to  which  they  retamed  a  bold 
negative ;  but  added,  that  they  were  well  provided  with 
papers,  including  a  passport  enabling  them  to  enter  the 
frontier  towns.  He  then  urged  them  to  accompany  him 
to  the  governor,  and  Show  their  passports ;  but  they 
pleaded  fatigue,  and  promised  to  go  with  him  in  the 
morning.  His  anxiety  about  the  affair  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  clause  in  the  royal  edict,  under  which  inn- 
keepers who  took  in  strangers  devoid  of  permit  or 
passport  were  to  be  fined  a  thousand  crowns.  The  host 
gave  his  guests  a  good  supper  and  a  good  bed ;  but 
they,  now  fairly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  great 
net  spread  for  the  destruction  of  Protestants,  never 
attempted  to  sleep,  but  occupied  the  first  part  of  the 
night  with  fruitless  counsels,  which  consisted  mainly  in 
devising  answers  wherewith  to  deceive  the  governor. 
Failing  to  invent  anything  likely  to  serve  their  puipose, 
and  seeing  no  way  out  of  their  dilemma  but  prison  and 
the  galleys,  they  spent  the  remaining  dark  hours  in 
prayers  that  Qod  would  protect  them  in  their  extremity, 
and,  whatever  their  fate  might  be,  would  grant  them 
firmness  and  oonst^cy  to  confess  worthily  the  truth  of 
the  gos[)eL  The  dawn  of  day  found  them  upon  their 
knees.  The  weakness  and  inexperience  which  led  these 
youths  to  give  false  replies  concerning  their  passport, 
contrast  most  touchingly  with  the  strength  in  which, 
with  the  galleys  looming  in  their  view,  they  encouraged 
each  other  to  continue  steadfast  confessors  of  Christ's 
name  and  doctrine.  They  rose  up  from  their  knees  in 
the  gray  morning  to  practise  another  deception,  having 
made  up  their  minds  to  leave  their  lodging  clandes- 
tinely. They  went  to  the  landlord's  room,  and  told  him 
that,  as  they  had  to  go  to  the  governor  with  him,  they 
would  like  breakfast  at  once,  so  that  they  might  proceed 
on  their  journey  from  the  governor's  house.  He  approved 
of  their  plan,  and  told  the  servant  to  prepare  breakfast 


while  he  dressed  himself  The  half-sleeping  cook  took 
down  the  shutters,  opened  the  kitchen  door,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fry  some  sausages.  No  sooner  was  he  absorbed 
with  this  occupation,  than  the  lads  slipped  through  the 
open  door,  and  departed  without  paying  their  reckoning. 
Marteilhe,  apparently  feeling  that*  this  proceeding 
required  an  apology,  says  that  "  the  trick  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;"  but  afterwards,  in  narrating  certain 
deceptions  and  inventions  practised  at  Mariembeig,  he 
writes  sadly :  ''  Alas,  that  we  were  weak  and  foolish 
enough  not  to  tell  the  whole  truth !  For  this  may 
Qod  pardon  us ;  for,  to  be  faithful  followers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  we  ought  never  to  lie." 

The  sleepy  sentinel  at  the  city  gate  let  them  pass 
unchallenged,  which  seemed  like  a  divine  Interposition 
in  their  favour,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  were  break£ut- 
ing  in  Charleville,  a  small  un walled  town  within  gnn- 
shot  of  Meziires.  This  perilous  adventure  was  bat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  gauntlet  of  difficulties  they  had  to 
run  before  they  could  reach  Charleroi,  the  nearest  town 
at  which  there  was  a  Dutch  garrison. 

Somewhat  refreshed  by  their  breakfast,  and  very  grate- 
ful for  tlieir  deliverance,  they  entered  the  Forest  of 
Ardennes.  At  that  date  this  was  the  finest  forest  jn 
Europe,  covering  an  immense  extent  of  country,  and 
sheltering  in  its  dense  recesses  troops  of  ravenous  beub 
and  a  few  desperate  and  outUwed  men.  So  numerous 
and  intricate  were  the  paths  which  crossed  the  more 
frequented  parts  of  the  forest,  that  travellers  who 
neglected  to  take  guides  often  lost  their  way,  and 
perished  miserably.  Superstition,  added  its  mysterioQs 
terrors  to  the  woods  of  Ardennes.  The  peasants  bad 
seen  satyrs  and  dryads  holding  revelry  with  the  nde 
gods  of  old  Qaul ;  and  there  were  stories  told  in  spas- 
modic whispers  of  shapes  which  now  and  then  were  seen, 
which  suggested  th6  belief  that  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  forest  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the  bottomless  pit 
As  if  these  terrors  were  not  enough  to  oool  the  ooorage 
of  the  fugitives,  there  was  a  hard  frost  during  the  night 
which  they  spent  at  Mezi^res,  which  had  turned  eveiy 
twig  of  every  tree  into  coral,  and  long  icicles  hung  from 
every  branch  motionless  in  the  still  rooming  air.  This 
transformation  of  the  dark  forest  into  a  weird  and 
glittering  fairy  scene,  rendered  it  yet  more  terrible;  and 
the  youths  lingered  at  its  entrance,  in  a  state  of  mingled 
fear  and  embarrassment,  till  ^hey  met  a  peasant,  who 
warned  them  of  many  other  dangers,  and  advised  them 
to  leave  the  Ardennes,  and  journey  to  Charleroi  by  the 
small  town  of  Couv6.  They  took  his  advice,  and  it  led 
them  straight  into  a  narrow  gorge  guarded  by  a  com- 
pany of  French  soldiers,  who  stopped  all  strangers  with- 
out passports,  and  took  them  to  prison  at  Bocroy.  At 
the  moment  in  which  the  fugitives  unawares  entered 
this  trap,  the  rain  came  down  in  such  torrents  that  the 
sentinel  on  doty  took  shelter  in  the  guard-house.  So 
they  escaped  this  peril;  and  hungry,  footsore,  wear;, 
and  wet  to  the  skin,  they  entered  Couv6,  and  went  to 
an  inn  to  dry  themselves  and  get  something  to  eat  Had 
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tii^  only  known  that  Ooav^wu  not  in  Fnaoeybot  in 
the  temtoiy  of  the  Prince  de  Li^ga,  their  escape  would 
have  bean  complete;  bat|  ee  Jean  wrote  afterwaide,  it  wae 
God's  will  that  they  shoHkL  remain  in  ignovanoe,  in  order 
to  tiy  their  fiaith  by  thirteen  yean  of  mifleiy  in  duageona 
aodgaB^ya. 

The  tale  oi  thttr  oaptnie  is  a  sad  ooei  Stnnge  to 
oij)  their  obaenranoe  of  a  polite  French  eastom  waa  the 
ooae  of  their  ruin.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  gave  them 
beer  in  a  pot  with  two  handlea,  npon  whidi  they  aaked 
ferglassea.  On  thii  the  landlord  remarked  that  tbej 
most  be  Freochmen,  for  the  custom  of  Germans  waa  to 
dhDk  oat  of  the  pot  This  speech  was  orerheaid  by  a 
gMnekeqper  of  the  Prince  de  Iiifige,  who  at  once  offered 
to  lay  a  wager  that  the  lada  did  not  cany  rosaries  in 
their  pockets.  Le  Qras,  who  was  taking  aniifl^  coolly 
t^iped  his  annff-bos,  and  dedaied  that  it  was  his  lo- 
8uy— a  misplaced  piece  of  bravado^  which  cost  them 
dear.  The  gamekeeper,  now  conYinoed  that  they  were 
Hugueoots,  took  measures  to  secure  their  aoest  if  they 
tfr«Qtered  French  tenitpiy. 

They  had  been  directed^  on  leaving  C!ouv6,  to  take  the 

nid  to  the  left,  which  woald  have  brought  them  in 

safety  to  CSiarleroi;  but  seeing  a  man  on  horseback 

cMDiDg  towards  them,  th^  were  seised  with  a  panic, 

toned  back,  and  took  the  fatal  road  which  led  to 

.Vaziembeiigy  a  town  on  French  territoiy.    They  had 

^  jet  tasted  food  at  the  inn  to  which  th^  betook 

taielves,  wbea  they  were  seised  upon  by  eight  soldiers 

«i&  fixed  bayonets,  headed  by  the  treacherous  gam&- 

ItMpcr  of  Coay6^  and  dragged  before  the  governed. 

Ha;^  i^n,  tiiej  were  weak  enough  to  prevaricate,  and 

tuld  him  that   they  were  hair-dressers'  apprentices/ 

aakiog  tiie  circuit  of  Francei    His  valet,  himself  a 

baiber,  on  examining  Le  Gras,  was  convinced  that  such 

vu  their  buaineas,  and  they  would  have  been  set  at 

libetty  had  not  the  governor  bethought  himself  of  asking 

of  That  religion  they  were.    On  this  point  their  con- 

scie&oes,  sometimes  rather  too  dastio,  never  allowed 

them  to  disguise  the  truth,  and  they  b<^dly  answered 

that  they  were  of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  next  moment, 

i&  reply  to  another  question,  th^  weakly  denied  that 

^y  had  any  intention  of  leaving  the  country.    So  true 

tag  Marteilhe's  remark  on  this  very  interview :  '^  Human 

ttt&re  never  peif<»rms  a  good  work  perfectly." 

They  were  then  committed  to  prison,  but  were 
eoeoonged  to  hope  that  they  would  be  libemted  in  two 
^  three  days.  The  gam^eeper  received  neither  his 
reward  as  informer,  or  the  usual  perquisite  of  the  pro- 
perty found  on  the  prisoners,  but  waa  dismissed  by  the 
goTeroor  with  the  threat  c^  a  sound  thrashing,  and 
Iwiiabed  by  the  Prince  de  Li^gefor  the  miserable  part 
Iw  had  played.  The  major  oi  the  prison,  touched  by 
the  extreme  youth  and  great  misfortunes  of  the  fugitives, 
treated  them  with  much  kindnesa  When,  weepmg 
^tteriy,  they  pleaded  to  be  removed  from  a  dungeon 
fitted  only  for  criminals  condemned  to  the  aae  or  the 
vhed,  be  replied :  ''  These  are  my  j^nlein,  my  dkildnn; 
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but  I  win  take  eaie  that  you  don't  sleep  here.**  He 
went  to  the  governor,  and  reported  that  he  had  only 
found  one  pistole  upon  the  prisoners,  a  proof,  among  many 
others,  that  they  had  no  intention  of  leaving  France ; 
therefore  he  requested  that  they  might  be  set  at  liberty, 
Unfortunately,  the  courier  for  Paris  had  Idl  an  hour 
before^  bearing  despatches  containmg  information  of  the 
detention  of  the  two  youths,  so  they  could  not  be 
released  without  an  order  from  the  court;  but  permie- 
sion  waa  granted  for  their  removal  from  the  dungeon  to 
the  jailer'a  room,  where  they  had  fdU  liberty  under  the 
care  of  a  corporal  and  sentinel,  and  were  supplied  with 
food  from  the  major's  taUe.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
throu^oQt  this  narrative,  the  great  kindness  which 
was  constantly  shown  to  Mifrteilhe,  even  by  those 
engaged  in  canying  out  the  orders  of  the  court;  and 
the  simple,  gratefrd  way  in  which  he  always  relates 
these  mitigations  of  bis  lot,  speaks  very  fovouraUy  for 
himself,  and  conveys  the  impression  thai  his  tenadous 
adherence  to  his  religious  principles  waa  oombined  with 
something  pecnliariy  gentle  and  attractive. 

Before  many  days  had  elapsed,  De  la  YriUiere,  the 
minister  of  state,  ignoring  the  favourable  tenor  of  the 
proou-verbai^  ordered  the  governor  to  prosecute  the 
fugitives,  and  condemn  them  to  the  galleys  for  being 
found  on  the  frontier  without  a  passport  Meanwhile, 
the  cni€  of  Mariemberg  was  to  endeavour  to  bring 
them  into  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Ghmch;  and  in  case 
of  his  success,  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  favour  ti 
the  court  The  friendly  major,  having  read  them  the 
instructions,  added  these  words :  "  I  shall  give  yon  lio 
advice;  your  faith  and  your  conscience  must  decide  you. 
All  I  can  say  is,  your  abjuxation  will  at  once  open  your 
prison  doors,  and  that  unless  you  make  it,  you  will  cer- 
tainly go  to  the  galleys."  To  this  Marteilhe  replied : 
*'  We  pUce  our  whole  confidence  in  God,  and  resign  our- 
selves to  his  holy  will,  not  expecting  any  human  help; 
and  by  God's  grace,  which  we  shall  never  cease  to  im- 
plore, we  will  never  deny  the  divine  and  true  doctrines 
of  our  holy  religion.'*  He  added,  that  the  major  must 
not  believe  that  it  was  through  obstinacy  or  infatuation 
that  they  oontmued  steadfast,  but  from  a  conviction  of 
the  trutha  of  their  own  religion,  and  the  errors  of  the 
Bomish  foith,  in  which  they  had  been  carefully  instracted 
by  their  parents.  They  thanked  the  major  for  all  his 
goodness  to  them,  and  he  departed,  after  embracing 
them  tenderly,  weeping  bitterly,  and  they  saw  his  face 
no  more,  though  he  continued  to  send  their  mealtf  from 
his  own  table.  It  was  well  for  Marteilhe  that  he 
counted  the  cost  of  this  his  first  answer,  for  it  involved 
him  in  a  *'  great  fight  of  afflictions." 

The.  cur6  visited  them  daily  for  some  time,  and  then 
finding  himself  worsted  in  argument,  he  tried  what 
temptation  would  do.  One  day  a  radiant  vision  i^ 
peered  within  the  jmon  walls;  a  young  and  beantifhl 
girl,  whose  soft  musical  voice,  speaking  words  of  tender 
commiseration,  sounded  in  Marteilhe's  ean  like  an  echo 
from  that  peaceful  home  at  Bergerao  which  he  was 
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never  to  eee  again.  But  the  ciir6  bad  miflcalcolated 
the  power  which  the  fascinations  of  his  niece  could 
exercise  over  settled  religious  convictions.  He  promised 
her  in  marriage  to  Marteilhe,  with  a  laige  dowry,  if  he 
would  conform  to  her  religion;  but  the  young  Huguenot, 
who  had  an  intense  aversion  to  priests  and  their  families, 
rejected  his  offer  with  a  most  unseemly  degree  of  con- 
tempt, whereby  he  sealed  his  doom,  for  the  curd,  in  a 
violent  rage,  went  immediately  to  the  governor  and  told 
him  that  he  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  the  prisoners, 
for  they  were  reprobates  under  tiie  influence  of  the 
devil!  On  his  deposition  they  underwent  a  private 
judicial  examination,  and  were  sentenced  to  the  gaDeys 
for  life,  ''for  being  of  the  pretended  Reformed  religion, 
and  intending  to  escape  fiom  the  kingdom."  Tbe  judge, 
against  their  will,  appealed  for  them  to  the  Parliament 
of  Toumay,  to  which  place  they  were  conveyed;  and 
their  actual  sufferings  began. 

As  convicts,  all  indulgences  were  withdrawn  firom 
them,  chains  were  pot  upon  their  hands,  and  bound 
together  with  cords  which  cut  into  their  flesh,  and, 
closely  guarded  by  four  archers,  they  travelled  to  Tour- 
nay  by  Mauberge  and  Valenciennes.  Every  evening 
they  were  placed  in  frightful  dungeons,  without  even 
straw  to  lie  upon,  and  nothing  better  than  water  and 
black  bread  for  their  sustenance.  BAgged,  dirty,  for- 
lorn, and  penniless,  they  were  thrown  into  the  Parlia- 
ment prison,  into  which  no  charitable  person  ever 
entered.  Here  they  remained  for  six -weeks  in  an 
nndeiground  cell,  and  soon  became  so  weak  and  emaci- 
ated tibat  they  were  hardly  able  to  rise  from  the  damp 
straw,  swarmiog'with  vermin,  which  served  themforabed. 
A  small  quantity  of  coarse  lye  bread  was  daily  thrown 
to  them  through  a  hde  in  the  door,  much  as  if  they  had 
been  dogs.  In  this. extremity  they  sold  their  coats, 
waistcoats,  and  all  their  shirts  but  one,  for  a  little  more 
food*  The  cur6  occasionally  came  to  mock  them,  asking 
them  if  they  were  not  tired  of  martyrdom,  and  telling 
them  that  their  deliverance  depended  upon  their  renun- 
ciation of  the  errors  of  Calvin.  But  at  last,  on  Mai^ 
teilhe's  seventeenth  birthday,  a  change  came.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  jailer  threw  a  broom  through  the  door, 
and  told  them  to  sweep  out  their  dungeon,  for  two 
Huguenot  gentlemen  were  coming  to  keep  them  com- 
pany. After  an  exciting  interval,  the  sound  of  many 
footsteps  was  heard,  the  cell  door  opened,  and  several 
soldiers  armed  with  swords  and  muskets  led  in  two 
young  gentlemen,  attired  from  head  to  foot  in  velvet 
and  lace,  whom  they  announced  as  the  Marquis  de 
Rivasson,  and  the  Chevalier  Sorbier.  Under  these 
noble  names  the  prisonen  recognized,  with  amazement^ 
two  old  school-fellows,  sons  of  well-to-do  citizens  of  Ber- 
gerac,  with  whom  they  had  been  very  intimate.  These 
self-styled  noblemen  could  hardly  believe  that  the  heaps 
of  rags  which  rose  from  the  filthy  straw  to  greet  them 
were  their  old  Perigord  friends;  but  on  hearing  the 
patois  they  embraced  them  affectionately,  and  all  shed 
abundance  of  teaia.    It  was  a  very  affecti^  interview. 


These  gentlemen  asked  the  two  heroic  boys,  who  were 
reduced  to  an  extremity  of  physical  vreakness,  for  some- 
thing to  eat^  for  they  were  hungry.  Marteilhe  gave  tbem 
the  wretched  morsel  of  bread  intended  for  the  whole 
day,  and  a  pitcher  of  water.    ^  Good  God ! "  they  cried, 
^shall  ve  be  treated  in  this  manner  ?  and  cannot  we, 
by  payment,  have  something  to  eat  and  drink?" 
''  Certainly,"  replied  Jean,  ^  for  money ;  but  there  is  tbe 
difficulty  ;  we  have  not  seen  a  coin  for  neariy  three 
montiis."   "^Oh,  oh  I  **  said  they,  "if  we  can  have  what 
we  want  for  money,  ilfs  all  right;"  and  cutting  open 
their  belts,  neariy  400  loois  d'or  fell  out  Jean  confened 
naively  that  he  never  fblt  greater  joy  than  the  sight  of 
this  gold  caused  him,  fbr  he  foresaw  that  they  shosid 
eat  a  good  meal,  and  no  longer  languish  in  hunger.  60 
Rivasson  gave  Jean  a  coin,  and  by  dint  of  shouting  tnd 
knocking  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  jailer  to  the 
door,  and  told  him  they  had  money  and  wanted  fooi 
"  Yery  well,  gentlemen,*'  said  he  ;  "what  would  yoa 
like  to  have  7  soup  and  boiled  beef  7"  ^Yes,yes;a|^ 
thick  soup,  and  a  ten-pound  loaf,  and  some  beer." 
^'Tou  shaU  have  it  all  in  an  hour,"  he  said.    "In  so 
hour  1 "  exclaimed  Jean;  "  what  a  long  time !"  at  which 
the  neW'KMmers  laughed  loudly,  in  happy  igooianoe  of 
such  wdfish  craving.     At  last  tiie  long-desired  hoor 
arrived,  and  the  jailer  brought  some  thi^  cabbage-soup, 
a  dish  of  homUi^  and  the  loaf,  of  which  good  things, 
Rivasson  and  Sorbier  ate  very  sparingly;  but  Marteilhe 
fell  upon  them  so  ravenously  as  to  bring  on  a  severe 
attadc  of  illness,  of  which  he  would  have  died  bat  for 
tbe  apothecary's  prompt  remedies.    On  recoveritig,  he 
told  flie  new-comers  of  the  bad  luck  which  had  reduced 
them  to  that  miserable  condition,  upon  which  they  h^gu 
to  weep  and  bemoan  their  weakness,  confessing  that 
they  had  resolved  to  abjure  their  religion  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  galleys.  "  What  an  example,  gentlemen, 
do  you  bring  us  here!"  exclaimed  Marteflhe.    "We 
should  rather  wish  never  to  have  seen  you  than  to  find 
you  holding  sentiments  so  opposite  to  the  fiuth  in  which 
your  parents  have  instructed  you.    Do  you  not  teemble 
for  fear  of  the  just  judgments  of  God,  who  declares  thst 
those  who  know  their  Master^s  will  and  do  it  not  sbsD  he 
beaten  with  more  stripes  than  thoee  who  are  ignorant  V* 
<<  What  would  yon  have  us  do?"  they  replied.   ''We 
cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  go  to  the  galleys.    Ton 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  courage  to  do  so,  and  vre 
praise  you  for  it;  but  speak  no  more  about  i^  our  re- 
solution is  taken."    Shortly  afterwards,  Rivasson  and 
Sorbier  made  a  public  recantation,  but  were  condemned 
to  the  galleys  fbr  attempting  to  escape  from  France,  and 
then  abjured  their  abjuration.    Owing  to  the  errone- 
ous belief  that  they  belonged  to  two  of  tbe  noblest  fiun- 
ilies  of  France,  the  Jesuits  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
obtun  the  kin^s  pardon  on  condition  of  a  second  recan- 
tation, but  for  many  months  he  was  inexorable,  and  st 
last  their  release  was  obtained  from  him  only  at  the 
earnest  intercession  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  pro- 
cared  along  with  it  a  commission  in  the  army  for  esch 
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eftheaposiitM.  They  were  boih  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Hekeren,  two  yean  after  the  steadfiutiiesa  of  their 
former  oompanioiu  had  been  rewarded  with  the  gaUeys. 
To  Muteilhe  apostasy  appeared  "  the  most  atrocious 
i  ill  oimes  sgainst  Qod's  divinity."  It  does  not  ap- 
parthat  it  ever  occurred  to  him  as  an  alternative  in 
^Gvncase. 

Thoogh  the  weakness  of  these  wealthy  fogitives  was 
I  source  of  nnceasing  sorrow  to  their  more  stead&st 
Mends,  their  anival  procured  for  them  many  material 
ooQifarti.   They  were  removed  to  better  quarters  in  the 
tovn  prison,  where  they  received  much  kindness  both 
fioo  Romanists  and  Protestants.     Here  they  were 
Tisted  oQoe,  and  no  more,  by  the  bishop's  chaplain,  a 
pod  old  priest,  who  told  tiiem  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
bishop  '<to  convert  them  to  the  Christian  religion." 
ThejT replied  that  they  were  ''Christians  both  by  bap- 
tism lodbjfkith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"   <'What?" 
nidbe;  ''yoa  are  Christians!  and  what  are  your 
i^aaiei  ?"  taking  his  tablets  on  which  their  names  were 
viitten  out  of  his  pocket,  thinking  he  had  made  a  mis- 
^t.  When  they  told  him  their  Christian  names  and 
moames  he  said:  ^  It  is  you  indeed  to  whom  I  am  sent, 
^  jmi  sre  not  what  I  thought,  for  you  say  you  are 
CysttaDs,  and  his  lordship  sent  me  to  convert  you  to 
Cbriiteitjr.    Repeat  to  me  the  articles  of  your  feuth." 
Th^npeated  the  Apostles'  Creed.    ''What!"  cried 
^;  ''you  believe  that,  and  I  too;  his  lordship  the 
^hs8  been  trying  to  make  an  April  fool  of  me" — 
fortiistday  was  in  fact  Aprill,  1701.   The  good  priest 
^  leiTe  of  them  very  quickly,  much  mortified  that 
t^isliop  should  have  played  such  a  trick  on  a  man  of 
It^  ige  and  character.    It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the 
^Snistiooi  of  Marteilhe's  lot  was  his  keen  sense  of  the 
iodiooai,  whidi  enabled  him  to  find  a  certain  amount  of 
iziienBtsod  enjoyment  under  almost  all  circumstances. 
At  tbe  end  of  April  1701,  Marteilhe  and  his  com- 
y^^  were  tried  by  the  Parliament,  acquitted  of  all 
steotioD  to  leave  France  (a  result  brought  about  by 
^  devonesa  of  Lo  Gias),  and  two  hours  after  their 


return  to  prison  the  jailer  rushed  breathlessly  into  their 
room  to  congratulate  them  on  the  prospect  of  their 
speedy  release.  Crowds  of  their  friends  also  came  to 
congratulate  them,  and  during  the  fortnight  which 
elapsed  before  the  final  order  for  their  liberation  could 
be  received  from  the  minister  of  state,  their  room  was 
filled  from  morning  to  night  by  persons  bringing  offers  of 
aid  to  them  in  their  future  career.  It  was  a  strange 
change  from  the  wretched  dungeon  in  the  Parliament 
prison  to  a  light  airy  room,  with  the  prospect  of  speedy 
freedom;  and  we  can  imagine  what  visions  of  the  future 
danced  before  the  eyes  of  these  youthful  confessors  when 
they  heard  that  the  expected  courier  had  arrived  from 
Paris,  and  they  were  summoned  before  a  full  assembly 
of  the  Parliament. 

The  President  asked  them  if  they  could  read,  and  on 
their  replying  m  the  affirmative,  he  handed  them  the 
following  note  of  the  minister  of  state : — 

''  GumjiMSH,-^ean  Marteilhe,  Daniel  le  Gras,  hav* 
ing  been  found  on  the  frontier  without  passports,  His 
Majesty  decides  that  they  shall  be  condemned  to  the 
galleys. — I  am.  Gentlemen,  &c., 

"  ThX  MaB^UIS  PB  la  YbIUiIEBB." 

"  Here,  my  friends,"  said  the  president,  "  is  your 
sentence,  which  has  emanated  from  the  court  and  not 
from  us;  we  wash  our  hands  of  it.  We  pity  you,  and  we 
wish  you  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  the  king." 

So  in  the  sunny  month  of  May,  when  Nature  was 
putting  on  her  festal  robes,  and  the  birds  were  singing 
in  the  thickening  foliage,  these  two  human  lives  were 
blighted,  and  on  their  spring-time  fell  an  untimely 
winter.  For  them  no  buds  of  promise  should  hereafter 
bloom ;  for  them  no  honourable  career,  no  household 
ties,  no  voice  of  wife  or  child.  "Condemned  to  the 
galleys  T'  Was  it  possible  for  them  to  be  faithful  unto 
death  ?  Could  the  pierced  hand,  which,  far  off  in  the 
misty  distance,  held  forth  the  crown  of  life,  sustain 
them  through  the  coming  years  of  martyrdom  ? 

J.  L.  B. 
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I Y  the  fiivaside  we  were  ntting,  Alice,  golden* 
hawed,  and  I, 
While  the  short  Novnnber  gloaming  hid  a 
daik  and  sollen  sky. 

^detest  time  for  happy  fancies !  but  for  me,  alas^  to- 
night 

Hope  can  weave  no  Caixy  visions  in  the  glowing  embers' 
light; 

For  nry  tboagfati  ttfll  sadly  linger  o^er  the  dying  winter 

^; 

the  mooniftil  w&id  itlD  sobbiBg  for  the  aammer 
passed  aiway. 


Only  seems  the  faintest  echo  of  my  heart's  deep  wail  of 

pain 
For'  the  hopes  which  ne'er  shall  waken,  though  the 
spring  wiU  come  again ; 

For  the  failure  of  fur  promise,  o'er  which  burning  tears 

were  shed. 
And  the  dreaiy  hopeless  blazikness  left  by  joys  for  ever 

fled. 

Oh,  the  agony  of  parting !  weary  nights  of  hopes  and 

fears; 
Now  to  iM  a  life-long  sorrow— God  has  wiped  away  their 

tears. 
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^  Ah,  my  happy  little  Alice !  yet  for  yoa  no  shadowB  rifle; 
Pleasant  thoughts  I  aee  reflected,  by  the  fire-light,  in 
your  eyes. 

Are  you  dreaming  of  the  spring-time,  when  larks  sing 

and  violets  blow?*' 
*'  Nay/'  with  upturned  face  she  answered; ''  I  am  think* 

ing  of  the  snow.*' 

Simple  words  of  childish  prattle,  heaven-sent  and  not 

in  vain; 
For  they  fell  upon  my  spirit  like  the  sweet  sleep  after 

pain. 

Earth  I  see  all  white  and  radiant,  e*en  in  winter  drear 

and  cold, 
Glittering  in  her  bridal  garments,— hill  and  valley,  tree 

and  wold; 

Busy  street  and  quiet  churchyard,  where  the  angels  all 

the  night. 
Soft  as  fondest  mother's  fingers,  spread  the  snowy 

oovering  white. 

And  all  Nature  seems  to  whisper,  as  she  basks  in 

Heaven's  own  smile. 
The  glad  word  of  cheering  promise :  "  Only  for  a  little 

while." 


But  our  hearts  iare  ever  failing;  they  are  weak,  <o  weak, 

OLordi 
And  we  cannot  rest  in  quiet,  trusting  only  to  thy  wonL 

For  the  winter-time  is  dreaiy,  and  our  hearts  make 

bitter  moan; 
One  by  one  our  dear  ones  leave  us,  till  we  are  all  alone; 

And,  alas,  Faith's  lamp  bums  dimly  in  our  darkneu  and 

our  fears, 
And  we  cannot  trace  thy  footprints  for  our  own  fast 

falling  tears. 

But  the  longest  night  soon  patsee;  and  one  morning  we 
shall  rise, 

With  the  light  of  Resurrection  dazzling  our  poor  earth- 
blind  eyes. 

Oh,  the  rapture  of  that  moment !  strife  all  over,  victoiy 

won,   * 
Biest  for  toil,  and  bliss  for  sorrow,  sin  and  cate  for  ever 

done ! 

Hush,  we  may  not  dare  to  enter ;  Christ  ia  there,  'tit 

all  we  know; 
And  he  says  our  own  shall  greet  us,  dad  in  laimeok 

white  as  snow.  & 
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TRAirsLATioir  (abbidgei))  raoM  QirKJiWASSEB,  sra 


|F  you  knew  Hans,  you  would  think  as  little 
about  the  discomforts  around  him  as  you 
do  of  the  dirty  mould  in  which  the  beauti- 
ful hyacinth  at  your  window  is  planted. 
Hans  is  like  the  Alpine  rose  (rhododendron  7),  with  its 
tough  roots  and  stalk,  and  rough  leaves,  but  delicate 
blossoms,  which  will  only  open  on  the  pure  heights  far 
above  the  city's  smoke  and  Beavy  atmosphere. 

Hans  is  but  a  young  peasant  of  twenty-four  years  old, 
tall,  and  thin,  and  muscular,  his  black  hair  overshadow- 
ing his  dark  eyebrows,  and  deepening  tiie  brown  colour 
of  his  face,  with  blouse  and  short  leather  trousers,  which 
match  his  complexion.  But  look  at  the  whole  figure 
and  countenance  together !  Hardly  among  princes  have 
I  ever  seen  such  an  open,  self-possessed,  manly  bearing. 
For  Hans  inherits  the  stany  heavens  above,  the  glaciers 
and  waterfaUs  thundering  into  the  valleys  around,  the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  the  majestic  storm-clouds  be- 
neath his  feet ;— Hans  inherits  himself;  he  is  the  slave 
of  no  man  on  earth ;  he  feels  that  he  is  the  property  of 
Gk>d  alone.  Were  yon  to  ask  him  to  whom  he  belonged, 
his  answer  would  be, "  I  am  a  child  of  €k)d."  Tes,  Hans 
is  right ;  the  seal  of  adoption  is  impressed  on  his  fore- 
head. Although  so  tall,  and  bony,  and  dark,  and  already 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  yet  the  expression  of  his  brown 


face  IB  one  of  child-like,  playAil  innooenee,  and  his  Isn;e 
dark  intelligent  eyes  look  straight  into  yooiB,  free  of  all 
disturbance  or  snspidon.  They  have  reminded  me  o^ 
the  dark  night-violet,  or  the  eyes  of  the  ganUa  ''  The 
light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  ;  if  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  lic^t"  I  fint  deariy  un- 
derstood tiiose  words  of  our  Lord  when  I  met  with 
Hans.  •  •  • 

Now  let  me  tell  you  more  about  Hans.  We  often  sal 
together,  in  the  morning  sunshine,  on  the  roof  of  th< 
chalet  Ton  smile,  my  reader  I  Tes,  it  is  tme ;  ou  th< 
Alps  all  things  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  dt^ 
and  so  I  must  explain  how  I  came  to  be  «/wn  the  rooj 
It  is  terribly  cold  in  the  moraings  on  the  mountains 
and  so  I  would  keq>  close  to  the  fire  in  the  kitcfae 
(which  was  also  the  sitting-room) ;  bat  there  the  amok 
was  distressing,  and  as  soon  as  the  son  b^gan  to  hav 
power  I  was  glad  to  go  out  into  the  open  air.  I  might  a 
well  have  sat  down  in  the  drinking-trongh  as  among  tb 
thick  grass  drenched  with  dew.  But  Hans  would  he| 
me  to  dimb  np  to  the  roof,  whidi  was  well  warmed  an 
dried  by  the  smoke;  and  there  I  sat  comfortably  in  tii 
sunshine,  with  tiie  mountains  before  me,  and  the  vallc 
and  its  villages  bdow.  WbeoeterEaimhadanbtforl 
spare,  which  was  generally  before  noon,  we  sat  togetlu 
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« the  Toof ;  md  such  tmm  were  to  me  0onrotB  of  pore 
eBJoymcDty  for  which  I  shall  ever  thuk  Qod. 
*'Wliat  an  yon  at  home  ?"  said  Hana  to  me  one 

''Itm  a  doetory**  I  replied,  eoriooa  to  eee  what  he 

mid  think  of  it 

''Adoetor!''8aidhe;  ^weU,  I  wishyoa  hadoomea 

veek  iooiier,for  one  of  tiie  oowa  waa  ao  ill,  and  our  oow- 

(ktor  is  getting  old,  and  not  willing  to  come  ap  here ; 
keonly  sent  na  some  medidna*' 

'^I  imnot  a  cattle-doctor,"  I  answered ;  bat  now  I 
fdt  embanaased.  I  knew  beat  myself  what  I  waa  not^ 
ad  Hsns  begged  me  to  eiplain  what  I  waa,  if  I  were 
DrttcatUe^octor.  I  ooold  only  teU  him  that  I  waa  a 
DID  who  had  atodied  a  great  deal,  and  wished  to  find 
cat  tfae  trath  veptm  all  aabjecta. 

I  cumot  aay  how  aahamed  I  felt  to  aay  all  this  to 
Hui,  though  in  general  quite  aocuatomed  to  hear  my- 
Rif  eiDed  a  learned  doctor  (^  einen  Qelehrten''X 

"Now,"  said  Hana,  deUghted,  ''that  ia  all  right; 
then  yoo  can  teU  me  eTerythiag  which  I  have  ao  long 
(ittired  to  know.** 

Bat  it  soon  appeared  that  I  ooold  teU  Hana  wonder- 
fiBj  little  of  what  he  wiahed  to  know.  The  aimple 
herdflBSB  made  me  qnicUy  aenaible  of  how  little  I  knew 
«!«tt 

Would  yon  know  why  I  felt  thia  ao  speciaUy  with 
Bttil  Becaoae  he  seemed  to  walk  with  God,  aa  if 
aM,  like  Moeea,  ''semng  Him  who  ia  inviaihle." 
Httia  seemed  aa  near  him  aa  the  moantaina  were. 
Heiivedby  fiuth  in  bis  Fkther  in  heaven,  and  in  the 
&«  of  God,  who  bad  loved  bim,  and  given  himself  for 
^  His  &tth  waa  atrong,  freah,  and  lively,  aa  all 
Mtore  anmnd.  Bnt  the  Alpine  meadowa  are  constantly 
Altered  and  refreshed.  The  aon  melta  the  glaciers,  and 
'cMiog  stieama  flow  oat  of  their  depths ;  the  nightly 
^  the  paaaing  storm-douda,  alT  water  and  revive  the 
fi^^vetygiasa.  And  so  it  ia  with  Hana.  There  are  three 
('oattios  from  whieh  his  heart  is,  aa  it  weie,  continually 
Mixed.  The  first  ia  the  Word  of  God,  like  dew  from 
leaven  filling  daily  on  hia  aonl ;  the  second  is  Natnie, 
Rvremiading  bim  of  Qod ;  and  the  third  ia  the  inter- 
cme  of  daily  life. 

Od  aifaclf  in  hia  little  cabin  I  saw  amach  worn  New 
^estameol 

"Mj  moUier  giave  me  that  book,"  he  said  one  day 
^  ne,  **  and  ahe  made  me  promiae  to  read  it  every 

Of." 

**  And  do  yon  do  ao  always,  Hana?** 

*^  Always  now,"  said  he ;  "  bat  there  waa  a  time  when 
I  did  not,  for  I  had  become  thoughtleaa  and  carelesa. 
One  Sooday  I  went  to  see  my  mother  in  the  town,  and 
te  she  saked  me  if  I  read  my  Testament  every  day, 
^  I  ftlt  myself  blush,  thongh  I  tried  to  deceive  her. 
^bes  she  be^ia  to  weepysnd  said  te  me, '  Ton  will  repent 
'«eday,  Hana,  that  yon  have  not  obeyed  year  mother, 
*^  I  tie  m  tiie  chucbyard,  and  you  ataad  beside  my 
Snvc'   When  I  went  np  the  mountain  again,  it  waa 


constantly  coming  before  me,  as  if  my  good  mother  were 
dead,  and  I  beside  her  grave ;  and  then,  again,  as  if  I 
aaw  her  aitting  on  the  root  of  a  tree  weeping ;  and  I  felt 
so  heavy  and  aad,  that  at  length  I  began  myself  to  weep. 
At  fint  I  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Frits  (the  goat- 
herd), who  always  laughed  when  he  saw  me  reading  the 
Bible ;  bat  then  I  felt  quite  ashamed  to  think  that  I 
would  obey  a  fellow  like  him  rather  than  my  pious 
mother.  Since  that  time  I  read  diligently  every  day  in 
the  holy  book." 

"  Weil,  and  what  doea  Frits  aay  ? " 

^  Kothing  at  all  now,"  anawered  Hans ;  ^'when,  the 
next  Monday,  he  wished  to  mock  me  out  of  my  reading, 
I  threw  him  oot  of  the  hut  into  the  mud.  Since  then 
I  have  had  peace.  He  had  tried  besides  to  lead  me 
into  all  sort  of  widEodness ;  but  now  he  lets  me  alone. 
If  he  speaks  of  anything  that  is  wrong,  I  merely  ask 
whether  he  will  choose  to  be  quiet>  or  get  himself  turned 
out  of  the  house." 

We  were  sitting  on  the  roof,  and  Hans  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  ma  ^'  Do  not  you  do  the  same  thing  at  home  ?** 
he  asked ;  <*  if  any  one  speaks  before  you  of  what  is 
wicked,  what  would  make  your  mother  sad  t " 

Then  in  my  hesrt  I  abhorred  the  cowardice  which  we 
in  the  cities  often  fed  when  we  do  not  venture  to  put  a 
stop  to  wicked  language,  as  Hana  doea.  Tea,  my  readerf 
baa  not  your  mother  (like  my  own,  now  reatiag  in  the 
grave)  tried  to  aow  much  good  seed  in  your  heart,  and 
besought  you  never  to  litUn  to  the  seducer  7  and  how 
have  you  and  I  sometimes  acted  f 

As  Hans  on  the  mountain  is  so  fiur  removed  from  sll 
the  senseless,  stupid  talking  and  M,  wives^  stories  of 
the  dty,  ss  he  has  so  few  earthly  concerns  to  think  of, 
therefore,  perhapa,  the  sacred  hiatoriea  of  Scripture  are 
so  deeply  fiied  in  his  mind,  and  have  so  impressed  his 
imagination,  that  aQ  things  which  happened  ao  many 
centuries  ago  come  before  him  aa  if  they  had  occurred 
laat  week ;  as  if  he  had  himadf  been  present ;  aa  if  he 
had  himself  known  the  Lord,  the  apostles,  the  higk 
priests  and  scribes,  the  poor  sinners  and  sufierers, 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate.  It  is  a  pleasure,  indeed,  to 
converse  with  a  Christian  of  this  description. 

So,  with  a  faith  which  removes  mountains,  or  rather 
carries  him  beyond  his  own  mountains  into  the  Hdy 
Land,  Hans  walka  ever  with  the  Lord,  like  the  disdples 
of  old,  and  spreads  all  hia  own  tboughta,  words,  and 
actiona  before  Him.  Yes,  even  more— and  that  is  the 
quintessence  of  all  Christian  life — he  sedn,  so  fiir  as 
he  can,  to  live  on  his  own  spot  of  earth  aa  Christ  wonld 
have  lived.  And  therefore  this  lowly  peasant  has  so 
high  a  consdousness  of  his  own  calling,  that  he  would 
despise  becoming  the  servant  of  sin. .... 

''  Which  of  tlie  apostles  is  your  fevourite,  Hana  7" 
I  asked  him  once  aa  we  eat  on  the  root 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  '<  I  cannot  easQy  say ;  at  times 
I  have  loved  John  besti;  but  then  I  have  fdt  sndi  conn 
pasaion  for  Peter.  If  I  had  been  with  the  Lord,  I 
shoold  have  done  Juat  aa  Peter  did.    I  abould  have  cut 
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off  the  ears  of  the  high-priest^i  servabt  on  the  Moittit  of 
Olives,  or  perhaps  his  whole  head." 

''  And  should  you  have  sworn,  before  the  serTants  in 
the  hall,  that  you  did  not  know  the  Lord  ?" 

*< Oh  t"  said  Hans,  "do  not  speak  of  that ;  it  has 
grieyed  me  so  much !  If  I  had  been  there,  he  would 
never  have  done  it.  I  would  have  said  to  him, '  Simon, 
be  ashamed  of  yourself;  you  are  lying  1"  and  if  the 
priesfs  servants  had  fiUlen  upon  us,  we  could  have 
defended  ourselves ;  or  at  the  worst  we  wonld  have  got 
safe  to  heaven.  But  Simon  repented,  he  wept  bitterly, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  forgave  him,  as  my  mother  has 
sometimes  forgiven  me.  Once  I  silenced  Fritz  com- 
pletely about  Peter.  When  we  were  speaking  of  him 
one  day,  Fritz  laughed  mockingly,  saying,  'A  fine 
apostle  truly,  who  said  he  did  not  know  his  master.' 
But  I  gave  him  a  good  answer :  '  You  are  a  mean 
fellow,'  I  said ;  '  you  speak  against  Peter,  and  yet  you 
are  doing  every  day  what  he  did,  and  you  have  never 
repented  of  it.  In  whose  name  were  you  baptized, 
Fritz  ?  And  what  promise  did  yon  moke  at  yoor  con- 
firmation ?  Did  you  not  promise  that  as  long  as  you 
lived  yoii  would  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  and  see  I  you 
are  doing  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  commands. 
Tou  are  denying  him  every  day.'  Then  Fritz  made  a 
wry  lace,  and  went  out  of  doors." 

When  I  was  alone,  and  thought  over  this  conversation 
with  Hans,  I  felt  deeply  how  many  among  ns  resemble 
Fritz,  doubting  and  cavilling  over  the  word  of  Qod,  and 
in  our  own  life  denying  the  Lord  every  day.  Ah,  my 
readers,  what  poor  Christians  most  of  us  are  I  undecided, 
inconsistent,  lukewarm,  even  if  the  true  kernel  of  grace 
be  within  us,  which  God  alone  knows.  Let  us  pray  to 
him  to  be  ''  salted  with  salt."  Then  I  thought  how 
much  salt  there  is  which  has  lost  its  savour,  and  that 
hence  comes  the  evil  in  many  of  our  congregations. 
There  are  many  pastors  so  tiresome  or  weak  that  they 
resemble  the  sand  in  the  glass  on  my  writing-table, 
which  could  give  no  flavour  to  my  aoup  were  it  thrown 
among  it  And  they  are  treated  as  such.  We  shake 
the  sand  off  our  paper,  when  the  ink  is  dried,  on  to  the 
ground,  and  think  no  more  about  it  We  may  see  the 
same  in  many  of  our  dty  cemeteries.  There  lie  the 
ministers  buried ;  the  crosses  on  their  graves  are  fallen 
down  ;  the  weeds  have  grown  up ;  no  grateful  hand 
plants  flowers  there,  or  lays  down  a  wreath  on  Easter 
day.  I  have  asked  old  people  who  had  known  such  or 
such  a  pastor,  about  him,  and  all  the  answer  I  got  was, 
"  He  was  a  kind  gentleman,  and  troubled  nobody."  All 
this  came  to  my  mind  on  the  Alps,  and  I  prayed  to 
Qod  that  the  salt  among  us  might  not  lose  its  savour. 

Let  me  tell  you  more  of  Hans.  I  have  said  that 
there  were  three  fountains  from  which  his  heart  is 
watered.  One  is  the  Word  of  Qod ;  we  have  seen 
something  of  this  already.  The  second  is  Nature.  I 
wish,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  all  my  Qerroan 
conntrymen  looked  npon  nature  as  Hans  does.  In  the 
first  pUoe,  he  knows  that  he  la  not  like  his  own  cattle; 


that  lie  has  a  ipaHoal  being  totidly  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  theirs.  This  is  mors  than  many  in  Germin; 
know.  When  I  said  so  to  Hans,  he  looked  at  me  fint 
with  an  incredulous  smile.  But  when  I  assured  bin 
that  I  really  knew  such  persons^doctors,  and  tndei< 
men,  and  labourers— who  believed  in  earnest  that  the) 
themselves  were  but  a  somewhat  superior  race  d 
animals,  as  the  horse  is  superior  to  the  sow,  then  Hui 
said,— 

'*  So !  that  is  good  !  they  must  have  gone  far  indeed 
to  learn  that  I" 

But  when  he  saw  how  sad  I  looked,  he  continaed,- 

"  Tou  should  not  go  down  again  among  those  people 
If  you  like,  you  can  remain  here  with  me,  and  Frits  on 
go  away.  Then  you  could  keep  the  goats,  and  I  woqU 
carry  the  cheeses  for  you  into  the  town,  and  give  70Q 
my  bed,  and  the  best  of  all  I  have." 

^  I  thank  you,  Hans !"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  am  not  d 
on  my  own  account,  only  I  grieve  for  the  poor  men  tIn 
think  so  meanly  of  themselves." 

«  The  devil  himself  must  have  been  the  schoohnaster,^ 

said  Hans,  "  who  taught  such  things  to  them." 

*"  Tes,  doubtless,"  I  replied.  ''  Ton  know  that  h< 
said  to  Eve,  Ye  shall  be  as  gods ;  and  now  hesajs,  Y< 
shall  be  as  horses  and  mules !  In  this  way  he  leads  t| 
he  pleases  those  foolish  men,  who  will  not  bear  tb| 
Word  of  Qod,  wliich  tells  them,  'Thou  art  a  man | 
neither  a  beast  nor  a  god.' " 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,'*  said  Hans.  ''I 
should  be  ashamed  of  the  very  thought  of  calling  th| 
he-goat  my  brother.  But  I  love  alh  men,  eves  Friti 
He  is  a  man,  and  has  an  immortal  soul ;  sod  I  oi 
talk  with  him,  and  when  he  is  not  very  perverse  tbe^ 
is  some  good  in  him.  Besides,  he  may  become  better 
but  the  cattle  always  remain  as  they  are.  When  I M 
round  on  them,  and  see  them  so  dull  and  donuj,  1 
always  think  that  the  good  Qod  has  made  them  bo  tb^ 
I  might  feel  the  difference  between  myself  and  tbeQ 
and  thank  him  that  I  am  not  a  ram  or  a  buUocL"  \ 
recollected,  as  he  spoke,  that  the  great  Augustine  od<| 
thanked  Qod  in  the  same  way.)  I 

'<  What  do  yon  think,  Hans,  of  the  lovely  M 
which  grow  here  on  the  mountain  7  "  | 

<<  Oh,"  said  Hans,  and  his  dark  countenance  light^ 
np,  <*  I  think,  when  I  look  at  them,  since  our  Father  i 
heaven  has  niade  such  beautiful  things,  he  must  beve^ 
good,  and  since  he  gives  them  to  me,  be  must  love  j^ 
and  I  always  think  that  he  is  proving  me,  to  see  if  j 
love  him  and  remember  him.  My  mother  does  i 
When  I  gQ  down  to  the  town  on  Sunday,  I  take  a  bnini 
of  flowers  for  her,  and  then  she  says, '  You  have  be^ 
thinking  of.  me,  Hans,'  and  she  puts  them  in  ^ 
W9Xer,  and  when  she  looks  at  them  she  thinks  in  retq 
of  me.  It  is  the  same  with  Qod  and  ouraelvea  ^ 
sends  the  flowers  to  me  that  I  may  know  he  is  tfainkiij 
of  me ;  and  I  look  at  them  and  think  of  him,  and 
them  in  my  hat,  that  be  may  see  how  much  I 
them." 
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Whalvouldyoamoie!  Emu  looks  upon  his  flowers, 
u  the  bride  does  on  those  sent  to  her  by  her  bride- 
groom. ....  Many  a  rich  merchant  or  baron  has  an 
expensife  garden,  and,  as  is  the  fashion,  gets  the  Alpine 
violet  (Pjdamen)  brought  down  from  th<;  mountains  and 
planted  in  it;  bat  he  never,  all  the  year  through,  thinks 
cf  the  good  God— only  of  how  his  gnests  and  lady  Tisitors 
will  praise  hu  fine  taste,  as  if  he  himself  had  made  the 
flowera.  • .  •  • 

I  must  now  speak  of  the  third  source  from  which  the 
heart  of  Hans  is  refreshed.  It  is  his  daily  lif&  Many 
pemns  are  senseless  enongh  to  suppose  that  "life" 
most  mean  only  a  lively  and  brilliant  scene,  on  festival 
days  or  court  days,  or  where  coostant  company  is  en- 
tertained and  expected,  dome,  I  shall  tell  you  of 
"life''  6000  feet  above  the  sesrkvel,  in  a  hut  where 
there  is  not  one  oomibrtable  apartment  It  is  of 
fimall  unportance  vthere  a  man  lives,  compared  with 
A«w.  Hans  la  the  gofemor  (Statthalter)  on  the  Alp. 
How  that  came  to  pass,  I  may  tell  you  another,  time. 
Hie  duties  lie  in  small  compass;  so  much  the  better, 
thejare  all  plain,  and  he  can frilfil  them  alL  Theoow- 
berd  Sepp  is  his  special  friend. 

''Sepp,'*  SMd  Hans  to  me,  ''is  a  true  friend;  I  am 
alwijn  happy  wheA  he  comes  home.  He  is  much  wiser 
than  myself,  and  I  always  think  he  has  found  in  the 
Bible  the  things  he  says  to  m&  My  mother  values  him 
Vigiilj,  and  has  made  a  blouse  and  braces  for  him.  She 
o&eo  aays, '  Sepp  is  like  a  frither  to  you;  trust  com- 
pletely to  him.*  She  is  right,  Sepp  wishes  my  true 
M  See,**  he  continued,  **  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. My  mother  asked  me  not  to  smoke  tobacco; 
sbe  begged  me  to  refuse  it  for  her  sake.  But  Fritz 
was  always  tempting  me  to  smoke.  When  Sepp  saw 
tbisy  hi  forbade  me  to  do  it  Then  I  thought  to  myself, 
What!  shall  I  be  under  orders  to  the  cow-herd !  and  so 
r  smoked  on.  Then,  for  several  days,  Sepp  did  not  say 
a  word  to  me.  This  I  could  not  stand,  and  I  asked  him 
vby  be  never  spoke  to  me  now  ?  Then  he  said,  <  I  can- 
iiot  Bpeak  to  a  man  who  has  no  love  for  his  mother;  for 
whoever  disobeys  his  parents  must  be  a  wicked  person.' 
So  laying,  be  went  out  to  drive  the  cows.  But  the 
whole  day  I  was  longing  to  run  after  him,  and  tell  him 
that  he  might  speak  to  me  again.  So  I  threw  away  the 
tobaooo,  and  broke  my  pipe,  and  went  to  meet  Sepp  in 
the  evening,  and  told  him  what  I  had  done.  He  said 
no  more  about  it^  except  that  this  was  just  what  he  had 
hoped  fiir." 

Hans  had  to  go  into  the  hut  to  cook  our  dinner.  I 
remained  alone  on  the  roof,  and  thought  much  on  the 
subject  of  true  friendship. .... 

I«t  me  describe  an  evening  on  the  Alp.  Already  the 
Talley,  with  its  villages,  lies  in  deep  shade ;  the  weary 
^ildren  in  the  cottages  are  asleep  and  dreaming;  the 
little  birds  in  the  dark  pine  wood  are  asleep  also,  and 


perhaps  dream,  like  the  children.  But  with  us  on  the 
mountain  it  is  still  clear  daylight  We  are  active  men 
there;  we  have  been  up  since  three  in  the  morning,  and 
are  still  fresh.  Kow  Sepp  brings  the  cows  home,  and 
milks  them  in  the  sunshine.  Yonder  come  the  goats  in 
long  single  file,  for  Master  Fritz  has  called  them.  They 
gather  round  the  chalet,  and  are  milked  also.  A 
young  kid  runs  in  at  the  door  and  peeps  at  Hans,  who 
is  making  a  fire  to  cook  our  supper.  The  blue  smoke 
rises  through  the  roof  into  the  dear  air  above.  The 
pigs  have  been  fed,  they  are  bun  down  and  quiet  The 
young  horees  still  graze,  casting  long  shadows  on  the 
golden-green  meadow.  Now  Hans  comes  out  and 
washes  the  pan  in  the  spring.  We  shall  have  a  good 
supper  to-night>— some  new  meal  has  come  from  the 
town. 

The  cattle  are  all  cared  for  and  sent  to  rest,  supper 
is  ready,  we  all  gather  within,  and  Hans  sets  the  pan 
of  rich  cream-porridge  on  the  table.  We  take  our 
spoons  and  eat,  while  the  golden  reflection  from  the 
Kitzteinhom  lights  up  our  quiet  evening  meaL  The 
pan  is  soon  empty;  for  Hans  is  a  good  cook,  and  we 
were  very  hungry.  A  large  wooden  vessel  of  sweet 
milk  is  also  handed  round,  and  we  all  drink  of  it 
heartily.  We  place  our  spoons  again  on  the  shelf  at 
the  wall,  return  thanks  to  Qod,  and  Hans  stirs  the 
fira 

But  look  from  the  door  without  How  the  glaciers 
yonder,  and  the  bare  rock-peaks  nesrer  us,  are  flooded 
over  with  the  warm  rosy  light  1  They  stand  like  glowing 
altars,  kindled,  0  Qod  I  for  thine  evening  sacrifice. 

Kow  the  glow  has  passed  away,  and  they  are  changed 
into  violet-blue,  and  in  the  vault  of  heaven  above  them 
one  star  begins  to  shine. 

'^  We  must  stop  work  now,"  said  Hans;  '*  that  star  is 
the  call  to  prayer  and  to  sleep." 

And  we  all  stood  together,  Hans  and  I,  and  Sepp  and 
Fritz,  and  the  boy,  at  the  lowly  door  of  the  chalet,  and 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  sang  as  best  we  could : — 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord !  Praise,  0  ye  servants  of  the 
Lord,  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  from  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore. 
From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  the  Lord's  name  is  to  be  praised.  The  Lord  is 
high  above  all  nations,  and  his  glory  above  the  heavens. 
Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on 
high,  who  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth  ? 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord !  Praise,  0  ye  servants  of  the 
Lord,  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  from  this  time  forth  and  for  ever- 
more!   Amen." 

Then  we  lay  down  among  the  hay,  and  slept,  feeling 
near  to  him  who  kept  watch  above,  and  "made  us 
dwell  in  safety." 

B.  L.  £b 
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WOHBBBB   OF   BAT  ABB  HIOHT. 

VROX  THX  OBBMAV  07  LAHGB. 
'  O  Lord,  how  miaUbM  ut  (hj  woriu!  In  irtodon  but  fthott  mads  fhem  tlV—Tg.  dT.  21. 


0  wide,  BO  richly  stored, 
Thy  ani?erBe,  0  Lord ! 
We  need  a  doable  view, 
Each  night  and  moxning  new. 


Behold  the  son  ariae— 
What  glories  meet  our  eyea  1 
Around,  on  either  hand, 
What  forms  of  beauty  stand ! 

This  wondrous  earth  of  oun, 
Its  forests  and  its  flowers, 
The  rivers  rushing  free, 
The  mountains  and  the  sea,— 

We  say,  with  one  accord, 
Great  are  thy  works,  0  Lord ! 
Who  can  the  whole  explore, 
Or  trace  from  shore  to  shore  7 

Now  comes  the  silent  night — 
One  scene  is  lost  to  sight ; 
Another,  strange  and  new, 
Shines  in  the  vault  of  blue. 


Star  rises  after  star. 
Worlds  Reaming  from  a&rl 
We  ay,  with  one  aoooid, 
Oreat  an  thy  works,  0  Lovd! 

And  filled  with  deep  aman, 
In  silence  still  we  gaae, 
Bewildered  by  the  tbongfat 
Of  all  our  God  hath  wrought 

Oh,  when  the  soul  would  soar. 
These  regions  to  explore, 
Amid  the  stany  host 
How  thought  itself  is  lost! 

Tet  mindless,  unimpressed, 
How  many  near  ns  rest. 
Within  the  misty  round 
In  which  themselves  are  found ! 

But  tM,  with  glad  accord. 
Extol  thy  name,  0  Lordl 
And  trace  below,  above, 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  love. 


B.L.Xb 
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T  was  somewhere  in  the  spring  of  186-, 
after  many  months  of  trial,  both  personal 
and  relative,  I  found  myself  adding  to  my 
prayers  the  unwonted  petition,  "Lord, 
give  me  work  to  do  for  thee."  It  was  untponted;  for, 
for  yean  I  had  had  speical  work,  clearly  defined :  but  it 
had  been  taken  from  me,  and  God's  own  Spirit,  who 
had  more  work  waiting  to  be  done,  indited  this  petition. 
My  health  not  being  very  strong,  I  was  uiged  to  visit 
some  friends  in  the  south—"  change  of  air  and  scene" 
being  usually  recommended  to  thoee  who  are  weakly, 
and  thought  generally  to  work  wonders;— whether 
always  efficacious,  I  know  not ;  but  certainly,  in  my 
case,  the  soft  genial  air  of  the  south  of  England,  weeks 
of  unbroken  fine  weather,  with  the  new,  interesting 
scenes  to  which  I  was  introduced,  greatly  tended  to 
restore  tone  and  elasticity  to  both  mind  and  body. 
Nor  need  the  cure  be  ascribed  to  novelty  alone.  There 
was  a  pleasantness  in  the  sight  of  the  highly-cultivated 
countiy,  with  its  waving  fields  of  grain  quite  ripe  to  the 
harvest,  and  a  cheeriness  about  its  snug  farm-houses, 


indicating  a  large  amount  of  social  comfort^  grateful  and 
invigorating  to  one  whose  horixon  had  for  months  been 
bounded  by  the  walls  of  a  sick-room,  and  whose  mind 
had  been  strung  to  painful  tension  by  watdiing  Buffering 
it  was  almoU  impoisible  to  relieve. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  C was  Sunday.    I  do 

not  remember  anything  of  the  morning  service  in  the 
pretty  country  church,  which  stood  half-embossed  in 
trees,  just  at  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  which  bounds 
the  rectory  lawn.    What  hallowed  memories  duster 

round  that  little  chureh  at  0 1    Close  under  the 

vestry  window  is  the  recently-made  grave  of  one  who 
was  reUted  to  me,  not  only  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  but 
by  the  far  more  enduring  ties  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Sadly  we  mourn  the  vacant  place  on  earth  ;  yet  with 
our  grief  is  mingled  a  chastened  joy,  when  we  remember 
that  the  happy  spirit,  on  escaping  from  the  frail  talwr^ 
nacle,  entered  into  the  presence  of  its  beloved  Saviour, 
rejoicing  to  have  a  crown  to  cast  at  his  feet,  and  even 
now,  with  joyful  hallelujahs,  is  prodaiming  bim  to  be 
"  worthy  to  receive  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 
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How  oalming  and  peaoeftd  wm  the  erening  Mnice  U~ 
the  crowded  coogregfttion  aeeming  to  drink  in  the  Word 
of  Lifoy  whichy  with  all  earaestneiSy  was  preoed  on  their 
leoeptinoei  On  Teaching  the  oater  porch,  when  the 
Berriee  was  over,  I  was  joined  by  the  rector,  who  aaked 
fu  I  too  tired  to  accompany  him  to  the  hooae  of  a 
piriahioner,  to  whom  he  wished  to  introduce  me  7  Being 
oswered  m  the  n^^atite,  after  disposing  of  oar  books 
he  led  me  down  a  pretty  ronJ  lane,  which  soon  brought 
01  to  a  oomfortable^looking  fkrmhoase,  on  a  somewhat 
Itfge  scale.  We  were  led  into  the  kitchen,  where,  on 
GDB  nde  of  the  fire,  sat  the  fiirmer,  a  slight,  sickly- 
Ming  man ;  and,  opposite  to  him,  his  wile,  a  comely 
£DgIidi  matron.  They  receiyed  its  with  courtesy ;  and, 
bj  dint  of  great  attention  and  a  little  imagination,  I  was 
able  to  keep  up  a  oonTcrsation  with  the  woman,  whose 
peculiar  dialect  was  new  to  me.  The  farmer  was  left 
to  my  companion  ;  for  not  only  was  his  yoice  weak  and 
iadistinct,  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  chest  from  which 
hewiB  sicffering,  but  he  was  deaf  also,  and  ooold  only 
be  made  to  hear  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
Before  we  left,  he  was  told  that  I  would  come  to  see 
him  often ;  and  his  conrteons  assurance  that  he  ^  woold 
he  ^  to  see  me,"  was  itself  an  encouragement 

On  oar  way  to  the  rectory,  in  the  sweet  stillness  of 

thit  lovely  Sabbath  evening,  Mr.  H told  me  much 

of  the  poor  man  we  had  just  been  visiting.  ^  In  all 
inbabihty,"  he  said,  "  he  has  'not  many  months  to 
Im;  and  yet  his  heart  is  entirely  given  to  the  vrorld — 
in  carta,  his  horses,  his  fiurm,  are  his  o^  I  have 
^e&  solemnly  to  him,  but  in  vain ;  yet  the  same 
tratha,  coming  from  other  lips,  may  be  difierently 
Roetved.  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  hard  upon  him ; 
TOO  will  apeak  gently  to  him.  Oh,  I  tremble  to  think 
cf  hia  danger  I — he  has  been  a  wicked,  a  very  wicked 
nan.  His  wife  is  a  Christian  woman  ;  but,  for  months 
together,  ahe  has  been  prevented  coming  to  diurch  by 
herisfhriated  husband,  who  aays  that,  as  he  is  ture  to 
p  to  bell,  he  may  be  as  wicked  as  he  pleases.  Bo  what 
joQ  can  for  him  :  I  am  very  anxious  about  that  man's 

Here  was  work — ^work  which  I  oould  not  think  it  my 
^  to  cast  aside.  Tet  how  solemn,  to  be  deputed  to 
bring  the  gospel  before  a  soul  standing  apparently  on 
the  very  confines  of  eternity  l—that  gospel  which  must 
prove  either  a  ''savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  death  unto 

Yet,  withal,  there  was  a  ray  of  hope  gleaming  through 
the  darkneas ;  for  his  wife  was  a  Christian  woman,  and 
vbo  could  tell  how  she  had  wrestled  in  prayer  for  the 
nlTatkm  of  her  husband's  soul  ?  Who  could  put  a  limit 
to  the  long-suffering  grace  of  Him  who  is  the  "  Hearer 
^f  prayer?**  This  poor  dying  sinner  was  still  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer— was  the  object  of  tender  interest  to  his 
(<astor,  who,  like  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  was  a 
''fiahcr  of  men ;"  and,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he 
*ti  once  again  to  have  pressed  on  his  acceptance  that 
goipel  which  is  tiie  **p<iwer  of  Chd  uiUo  setlpaiiofk" 


Tes,  theie  was  room  for  hope ;  but,  so  solemn  was  the 
work,  that  it  eould  only  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
earnest  prayer,  and  only  as  God  gave  success  ooold  we 
hope  to  prosper.  In  what  Mr.  H— — -  had  said  there 
was  even  an  indication  of  the  means  Hiat  must  be  used 
to  melt  the  great  barrier  which  had  risen  up  in  Orell's 
heart  against  the  offer  of  reconciliation  held  out  to  him. 
The  fear  of  eternal  judgmmt  had  hut  strengthened  that 
bsrrier ;  nothing,  nothing  but  *'  the  exceeding  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,"  could  melt  and  subdue  it.  The 
Sun  of  Bighteousness  must  shine ;  and  then,  then  only, 
the  ice  would  melt 

Next  day  I  made  my  way  to  Orell's  house.  He  was 
in  bed,  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  market ;  so  I  must 
wait  A  little  longer  spaoe  was  given  for  preparation, 
before  entering  on  this  great  work.  On  Tuesday  I  went 
again :  he  was  still  in  bed.  His  days  were  indeed  more 
nearly  numbered  than  Mr.  H — ^  had  thought  The 
Sunday  I  had  first  seen  him  was  the  last  day  he  was 
ever  up. 

His  wifo  showed  me  upstsirs  to  a  tidy  room,  lazge  and 
airy,  with  an  extensive  view  of  pretfy  country  to  be  seen 
ftom  the  window.  The  sick  man,  with  oppressed  breath- 
ing and  bad  eough,  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  my 
entrance.  After  a  few  inquiries  as  to  his  health,  I 
leaned  over,  and,  raising  ray  voice,  that  not  a  word 
might  be  lost,  said,  "  I  have  brought  you  good  news." 
He  raised  his  eyes  with  an  inquiring  look.  ^<  The  best 
news  that  you  oould  hear."  Still  his  eyes  asked  an 
explanation, 

''God  BO  Lom>  the  world  that  he  gam  hie  ewLy 
begotten  Son^  that  WHoeoayxa  BxuBTsrH  in  him 
ihauld  not  periehy  hut  have  everloHing  life!^  OocTt 
love/  Tes;  that  seemed  a  new  theme.  He  listened 
attentively  to  many  similar  texts ;  and  when,  shortly 
after,  I  took  my  leave,  his  parting  words,  ^  I  hope  yon 
will  come  soon  again,"  caused  my  heart  to  rise  in  grati- 
tude to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  The  message  had  been 
heard— listened  to— and  would  be  gladly  heard  again. 

Every  day  that  it  was  poasible,  I  sat  for  a  few  minutei 
besides  Orell's  sick-bed,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
salvation  his  free  gift  to  sinners,  being  always  the 
theme  of  our  conversation.  The  poor  invalid  listened 
with  a  d^ree  of  attention  amounting  to  interest ;  and 
the  request  that  I  wonld  ''come  again  soon,"  "come 
every  day,"  increasing,  as  it  did,  each  time  in  earnest^ 
ness,  made  me  hope  that  the  blessed  message  was  being 
received  into  the  heart.  This  was  the  only  reason  that 
could  have  made  him  desire  to  see  roe,  for  I  never  took 
any  little  dainty,  so  acceptable  to  the  sick,  with  ma 
Only  when  unable  to  visit,  were  some  grapes  firom  the 
rectory  green-house  left  at  the  door.  Owing  to  the  desire 
of  my  friends  to  show  me  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
country,  many  pleasant  excursions  were  planned,  which 
the  lovely  weather  enabled  us  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
On  auch  occasions  Orell  was  not  visited,  as  we  started 
early  and  came  back  late  ;  but,  on  going  to  his  house 
next  day,  his  wife  was  sure  to  greet  me  with  the 
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words,  *^  Ob,  Fm  f^MA  to  see  yoo  ;  he  was  ezpectiDg 
yoa  aU  day  yesterday,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  when 
you  didn't  oome.'* 

His  kind  friend,  the  rector,  often  yisited  him,  and 
continnally  heard  from  me  the  particulars  of  my  visits. 

EvBiy  hopeful  incident  was  related,  and  Mr.  H 

patiently  listened  to  all,  thoogh  he  did  not  draw  from 
it  the  same  degree  of  comfort  that  I  did ;  and  our  in- 
terviews on  this  subject  generally  closed  with  a  warning 
to  me  not  to  be  too  sanguine. 

I  belieye  I  was  not  so  much  ianguine^  as  hopeful — 
hopeful,  because  "Qod  willeth  not  that  any  should 
perish;"  '' He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved."  He  lets 
the  words  stand  for  our  encouragement :  '*  My  word  shall 
not  return  to  me  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that  whidi 
I  shall  please,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  send 
it ;"  and  many  were  the  prayers  now  ascending  to  his 
throne,  that  he  would  bless  his  own  holy  word  to  the 
salvation  of  Orell*s  souL    Therefore  /  had  hopb. 

Naturally,  Orell's  mind  was  ignorant  of  spiritual 
thhigs ;  and  as  his  weakness  was  so  great  that  any  visit 
paid  to  him  must  be  short,  we  tried  to  meet  his  case  by 
printing;  in  large  type,  on  separate  pieces  of  paper, 
some  of  those  beautifcd  gospel  texts  which  lead  the 
awakened  soul  to  Ohrist,  and  give  such  comfort  to  those 
who  believe  them :  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin ;"  ''  Him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out ;"  and  that  king  of  texts, ''  Qod  so  laved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
WH0601VXB  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  Ufe."  These,  with  other  similar  texts, 
and  that  beautiful  little  hymn,  "  Just  as  I  am,"  &c., 
were  placed  on  the  coverlet,  so  that  he  might  at  any 
time  read  them  as  he  pleased.  About  this  time  his 
sleep,  as  well  as  his  appetite,  seemed  to  fail  him.  He 
dosed  a  little  through  the  night,  but  never  had  a  sound 
sleep.  One  night,  as  his  wife  was  watching  beside  him, 
she  saw  his  lips  moving,  and  bent  over  him  to  hear  what 
he  wanted.  The  words  she  caught  were,  ^God  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  This  continued  at  intervals 
till  morning.  Was  it  .not  the  Holy  Spirit  who  was 
leading  the  sin-stricken  soul  to  the  only  true  Phy- 
sician ?  And  who  ever  yet  perished  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross? 

So  passed  ten  days.  I  had  finished  reading  to  Orell 
the  sttflferings  and  death  of  our  Saviour ;  and  shortiy 
after,  as  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  he  begged  I 
would  oome  to  see  him  next  dajt  The  answer  was 
given  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  usual  reservation, ''  If 
I  can."  But  so  eamestiy  was  the  request  repeated, 
that  I  said  I  would,  if  U  ioerepcuibU,  I  did  not  then 
know  that  an  excursion  was  being  planned  for  the  next 
day,  to  a  place  of  much  historical  and  antiquarian  inte- 
rest many  miles  distant,  which  none  of  the  party  at  the 
rectoiy — now  oonttsting  of  several  guests — had  ever 
visited.  Kor  was  there  time  for  an  early  call  upon 
Orell ;  as,  immediately  after  breakfast,  the  waggonette 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  a  scramble 


to  oollect  the  necessary  aooompanimaits  of  a  da/i 
excursion,  before  our  impatient  driver  called  out  that  it 
was  time  to  be  o£ 

A  delightful  day  it  was,  as  far  as  pleasant  compaoioDi, 
lovely  scenery,  and  perfect  weather  could  make  it  lo ; 
but^  through  the  whole,  there  lay  on  my  heart  the 
remembrance  of  my  unfulfilled  promise  to  OrelL  During 
the  afternoon,  as  the  horses  were  resting  at  a  piet^ 

village,  Mr.  H and  I,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party 

indoors,  wandered  away  down  one  of  those  pretty  roral 
lanes,  so  characteristic  of  English  conntiy  sceoeiy. 
Our  conversation  turned  on  Ocell,  and  I  mentioned  mj 
disappointment  at  not  having  seen  hioa 

'^  I  saw  him  before  we  started,"  said  Mr.  H 

ThiB  gave  me  real  relief,  but  not  so  the  answer  to  my 
question :  "  How  is  he  ?" 

<'  Yeiy  ill ;  not  likely  to  last  long." 

I  could  only  hope,  if  we  returned  in  time,  that  I 
might  still  keep  my  promise  to  the  sick  man ;  and  to 
my  delight,  on  our  return  to  the  rectoiy,  there  was 
sufiicient  daylight  to  make  it  quite  poe8ibl&  I  was 
about  to  start,  when  my  hosteo,  likely  guessing  mj 
intention,  addiessed  me  with  the  words : 

^  We  are  such  a  hungiy  party,  that  a  comfortable  tea 
will  be  ready  in  less  than  five  minutes." 

Seeing  me  hesitate,  she  added,  ^  If  you  go,  yon  will 
keep  us  all  waiting :  we  shall  not  sit  down  to  table 
without  yon." 

It  was  now  inclination  venue  politeness,  but  as  most 
of  the  party  were  my  seniors,  I  could  not  think  it  right 
to  keep  them  waiting.  With  a  sigh  I  prepared  for  the 
coming  meal,  but,  once  at  table,  found  I  was  quite  as 
hungry  as  my  companions,  and  the  shades  of  night 
were  nnmistsdcably  closing  round  us,  before  we  were 
ready  to  rise  from  the  table.  I  could  only  say  to  my- 
self "UhtnorroWf^  when  I  felt  a  hand  gentiy  hud  oa 

my  shoulder,  and  Mr.  H asked,  "  Will  you  come 

with  me  ?" 

Joyfully  I  assented,  for  well  I  knew  where  he  was 
going.  We  were  soon  on  our  way,  and  walked  in  silence 
to  Orell's  house.  His  wife  met  us  in  tears.  '^  Oh,  air, 
he  is  veiy  bad ;  Fm  afraid  he's  dying  ;  he  has  lost  his 
speech,  too !  Oh,  he's  going  to  be  taken  from  me!" 
SUently  we  followed  her  to  the  sick-room,  and  but  too 
plainly  saw  the  end  was  dose  at  hand.  The  dying  man 
had  indeed  lost  the  power  of  speech,  but  was  still  per- 
fectly conscious.  In  the  deepening  dusk  I  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  while  my  companion  went  up  to  the 
sick  man's  side,  and  in  solemn  voice,  and  few  words, 
asked  him  some  heart-searching  questions.  As  he  was 
unable  to  speak,  he  put  up  his  hand,  as  directed,  in 
token  of  assent  Then  we  knelt  down,  and  very  soothing 
was  it  to  me  to  hear  his  minister  commit  the  soul  of  the 
dying  sinner>H>nce  so  far  from  Qod,  now  reconciled 
through  the  blood  of  Christ— even  as  a  little  lamb  into 
the  keeping  of  the  Qood  Shepherd,  to  bear  it  safely 
through  the  daric  passage,  into  the  heavenly  pastures, 
whence  theie  shall  be  no  more  going  out 
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It  was  a  deeply  solemn  acenei  and  if  tean  were  Bhed, 
thej  were  tears  of  grateful  joy. 

As  we  rose  from  our  knees,  Mr.  H shook  hands 

witii  OreO,  and  giMtly  waa  I  astoniriied,  as  the  room 
was  all  but  dark,  to  see  the  apparently  almost  un- 
eoDscioos  man  stretch  out  his  hand  toward  me ;  and 
when  I  came  near,  he  grasped  mine  warmly.  Another 
moment  and  we  were  gone.  We  had  seen  Orell  for  the 
last  time ! 

As  the  next  morning  dawned,  his  spirit  returned  to  God 
who  gare  it ;  was,  I  firmly  believe,  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who,  throngh  eternity,  shall  ascribe  their 
redemption  to  Him  who  "  bought  them  with  his  blood." 

A  week  later,  as,  from  the  rectory  garden,  we  heard 
the  words  of  the  minister  when  the  body  was  being 
committed  to  the  grave,  we  felt  that,  for  this  brother, 
plucked,  almost  at  the  last  hour,  as  a  brand  from  the 
bamu^,  we  might,  without  presumption,  look  ''  with 
sore  and  certain  hope  "  for  a  '*  resurrection  unto  eternal 
life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

A  visit  to  the  widow  elicited  many  gratifying  incidents. 
His  last  powers  of  speech  had  been  employed  in  asking 
pardon  from  his  wife  for  his  unchristian  conduct,  and  in 
exhorting  his  sons  not  to  follow  their  father's  ungodly 
conduct,  but  to  serve  Qod,  giving  him  their  hearts  now 
in  the  time  of  health  and  strength,  and  to  be  dutiful 
children  to  their  surviving  parent 


There  are  still  many  who,  Uke  QsbU,  naad  tD  be  poDed, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  jawa  cf  the  devouring  lion.  Oh, 
that  all  those  who  have  themselves  learned  to  know  the 
preciousness  of  Jesus  as  their  Saviour,  might  be  very 
earnest  in  seeking  to  bring  other  perishing  sinners  to 
him.  Precious  are  the  words  of  encouragement  in 
Holy  Writ  to  those  who  try  to  turn  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  waya.  True,  man'a  voice  can  only  pierce 
the  ear,  and  reach  the  onderstanding.  God  alone  can 
•touch  the  heart ;  but  there  is  a  divine,  a  mighty  power 
in  the  name  of  Jesus;  it  has  pleksed  God  to  make 
^^ChrUt  crucified  both  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God." 

Let  all  who  have  themselves  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation of  Christ,  seek  to  make  the  fiilness  and  fireeness 
of  that  invitation  more  widely  known,  taking  courage 
from  the  thought  that  he  who  died  to  save  sinners 
willeth  not  that  any  should  perish,  but  is  even  now 
"  WAiTiira  TO  Bs  a&Acious." 


»  HeU*i  etaraal  golf  li  ymvnlnff, 

And  aoals  are  perishing  In  hopeleai  tlii.— 
Jemmlem'f  bright  gates  are  standing  open, — 
Go  to  the  banlsbed  ones,  and  fateh  them  la  I 


*'  Go  with  the  name  of  Jens  to  the  d  jtng, 

And  speak  that  name  in  all  Its  living  poirer; 
Why  should  thy  fainting  heart  grow  chill  and  wearf, 
Caoak  thoa  not  isalcA  with  mt  one  Uttto  hoar?** 


BIBTH-BAT    MVSIHOS. 

WBITTEN  BT  A  MERCHANT  (LATELY  DECEASED^  AT  THE  AGE  OF  90),  ON  ENTERING  HIS  80TH  TEAR. 


HILST  Time,  with  steady  finger,  points 
To  the  last  moment  nigh. 
Courage,  my  soul,  thy  Saviour's  near- 
He  woos  thee  from  on  high. 


Ko  mean  inheritanoe  is  that 
His  blood  hath  bought  for  thee ; 

'Tis  uncorrupted,  uiidefiled, 
And  shall  endiue  for  aye. 

There,  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  enthroned, 

Christ^s  glory  thou  shalt  see ; 
That  orb  of  heavenly  light  shall  then 

Unclouded  ever  be^ 

On  Tabor  Mount  his  gloiy  shone, 
As  heaven's  resplendent  light ; 

Twas  but  the  hidings  of  his  £soe. 
Suited  to  mortal  sight. 

ITo  eye  of  man,  whilst  here  below, 

Can  his  1^11  f^oiy  see ; 
The  eye  of  Faith,  now  fixed  on  him. 

For  this  prepared  must  be. 


A  period  comes,  when  Time  no  more 
Shall  mark  the  transient  year ; 

When  earth  shall  at  his  presence  flee. 
And  Christ  as  Judge  appear. 

No  cloudy  form  shall  then  him  veil ; 

We'll  see  him  £sce  to  iace. 
To  fix  the  happiness  or  woe 

Of  the  whole  human  race. 

Oh,  may  this  Heaven-appointed  scene 

Aye  in  my  memory  be ; 
Give  me  to  act  as  one  that  ia 

Born  for  eternity. 

Oh,  give  the  humble,  contrite  heart, 

So  sensitively  true 
To  all  the  movements  of  tby  grace. 

The  heart  that's  formed  anew. 

Te  hanowing  cares,  henceforth  be  gone. 

Ye  mar  the  peace  of  man ; 
Te  shroud  the  Sun  of  Bighteousneas, 

And  dim  fair  Mercy's  plan. 
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Oh,  eone,  tbon  Ho]y  Spirit,  oome, 
Shed  forth  thy  quickening  ray ; 

Come,  M  the  dew  distilled  from  heaven, 
To  cheer  my  onward  way. 

How  changed  the  wcnld,  when  age  haa  shed 

Hit  Ugbt  on  yean  now  gone ; 
Unfolda  the  trath  of  human  life, 

Not  fancy's  viaion. 

Then  joya  seem  sorrowi,  once  moat  gay. 
To  cheat  the  yonthful  mind ; 


And  aonowB  are  the  eooling  ainania 
That  leave  their  bUaa  behind. 


Grant,  when  at  length  the  time  ahall  come,. 

Known  only  to  the  Lord, 
When  earth's  Tain  glofy  all  edipaed, 

I  stand  at  Jordan's  foid, — 

May  IsraeTs  Shepherd  meet  me  there^ 

And,  with  his  staff  and  rod, 
Gimdoet  me  to  his  fold  on  high, 

To  be  for  aye  with  God ! 


'^\t  CJ^iltrnns  Cnasurn. 


THE  PBISOVEB  AKD  THE  PEACH. 


BT   A.  L.  0.  B. 


|B  off  with  you;  a  prison-door  is  no  place  for 
a  child  like  you  !  What  are  you  after 
ringing  the  bell  7  Ton  may  well  start  at 
the  sound.  That  there  is  a  place  you'll 
fm^  \\  bard  to  get  into,  but  much  harder  to  get  out  of, 
Itakeit!" 

So  spake  one  of  *tbe  soldiere  of  Francis,  late  King  of 
Naples,  to  a  timid  little  Italian  girl,  who  had  ventured 
to  ring  the  bell  at  the  door  of  the  prison  in  the  town  of 
Goeta.  The  child  shuddered  at  the  heavy  dang  of  the 
bell,  which  sounded  to  her  like  a  knell,  and  she  was 
alarmed  at  being  addressed  by  the  soldier.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  poor  Marina  had  ever  ventured  alone 
80  fitf  from  her  home,  and  never  before  had  the  child 
gone  near  that  terrible  prison.  Yeiy  dreadful  to  her 
looked  the  thick  massive  door,  studded  with  great  iron 
nails.  It  needed  all  the  love  for  a  father  which  warmed 
her  young  heart,  to  give  her  courage  to  pull  the  belL 

The  soldier  laughed  as  he  walked  away,  and  Marina 
stood  alone  by  the  terrible  door,  longing,  yet  almost 
dreading,  to  see  it  undosed.  The  great  door  was  not 
opened  at  all,  but  a  little  door  was  opened  close  by  it, 
and  a  stem-looking  man,  with  a  thick  black  beard,  and 
with  a  heavy  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  his  girdle,  looked 
iiut  on  the  child  who  stood  trembling  without  in  the 
gray  light  of  morning. 

''What  do  you  wantf "  he  asked  grufl9y. 

''  I  want  to  see  Signor  Martini,  the  jailer;  I've  a  letter 
for  him  from  his  sister." 

''  Fm  Jacobo  Martini,"  said  the  man,  and  he  took 
the  letter  from  the  trembling  hand  of  Marina,  tore  it 
open,  and  read  it 

While  he  read,  the  Italian  child  was  silently  praying : 
^  0  Lord,  touch  his  heart,'  make  him  merciful,  make 
him  take  me  to  my  poor  father ! " 


""So  you're  the  child  ^  Maieo  CoUetti,"  said  the 
jailer,  crundiing  up  the  letter  in  hia  hand  after  he  bad 
read  it;  "child  of  the  man  who  waa  idiot  enough  to  get 
himself  shut  up  here^  jnt'  beeaose  he  would  read  the 
Bible  with  his  friends  in  spite  of  all  the  friars  and 
monks,  instead  of  minding  hia  business,  and  not  troa- 
bling  his  head  with  matters  that  did  not  oonoem  him." 

*<  The  Bible  dott  concern  every  one,"  thought  the 
child;  " and  it  is  a  great  shame  that  any  good  Christisn 
should  be  put  in  prison  for  reading  it,  when  the  Lord 
himself  said,  Searek  the  Scripture*,^  But  little 
Marina  did  not  venture  to  utter  aloud  what  she 
thought 

''My  sister  prays  and  entreats  me  to  let  you  pay  a 
visit  to  your  father  in  prison,"  continued  the  jailer; 
"  but  I  can't  do  it,  'tis  dear  against  rules,  so  you'd 
better  be  off  as  &st  as  yon  came.  I  would  not  let  any 
one  visit  Golletti's  cell  to  please  twenty  sisters,  if  I  had 
tliem." 

Marina  dasped  her  little  hands  in  earnest  entreaty. 
''  Oh,  Signor,"  she  cried,  ''  my  poor  mother  is  so  ill ; 
she  has  scarcely  risen  firom  her  bed  since  father  was 
dragged  off  to  prison :  if  she  have  not  news  of  him  her 
heart  will  break ! "  The  dark  eyea  of  the  Italian  chUd 
were  brimming  over  with  tears. 

**  To  niin  a  man,  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  break 
his  wife's  heart,  is  pretty  sharp  punishment  for  the 
crime  of  reading  a  book,"  muttered  Martini,  who  was 
by  no  means  so  hard  as  he  seemed,  and  who  fdt  an 
interest  in  the  prisoner,  who  never  murmured,  but  who 
bore  all  his  trials  with  manly  patience.  Marini  glanced 
up  through  her  tears  at  the  blaok-bearded  man,  and 
fancied  that  she  saw  in  hia  rong^  faoe  something  like 
pity;  it  gave  her  oonrage  to  plead  yet  more  earnestly 
BtiU. 
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<'0h,  think  what  you  would  feel  were  you  in  the 
pltoe  of  my  good  innooent  father,  if  yon  were  8hat  np 
in  a  diBmal  cell,  away  finom  evexy  one  whom  you  loved, 
lod  if  yon  had  a  little  girl,  one  poor  little  girl,  who 
ctme  b^ing  and  praying  jnst  to  see  yoa " — Marina 
coold  not  finish  her  sentencey  she  was  fairly  sobbing 
ilocuL 

^  I  have  a  little  girl,  and  aboat  your  age,**  said  the 
juler;  "she's  dear  to  ue  as  a  vein  of  my  heart"  He 
^anoed  from  one  side  to  another,  to  see  that  none  of 
tbe  aoMiers  were  near.  "Dry  your  tears,  little  one, 
sDd  oome  in;  I  cannot  take  yoa  to  your  fiithei's  cell, 
for  there's  always  a  gnard  in  the  corridor,  bat  TU  tell 
jou  what  I'll  do :  Fll  give  yoa  a  sight  of  Maroo  CSolletti 
throagh  the  ban  of  his  window,  ftom  another  in  the 
vimet  of  tbe  ooart  Ton  may  go  home  to  year  sick 
mother  and  tell  her  yoa've  seen  him,  bat  yoa  most  pro- 
mise not  to  call  out  to  him,  for  walls  have  eaiSy  and  yoa 
might  get  as  both  into  a  scrape." 

Tbankfolly  Marina  promised  to  be  silent,  and  eagerly 
she  entered  the  prison  throagh  the  little  door,  which 
Usitini  dosed  and  locked  behind  her. 

Even  in  a  dimate  so  warm  as  that  of  Italy,  there  was 
looething  chilling  in  the  long  dreary  paved  passages, 
dimly  lighted,  through  which  Marina  followed  the 
jailer.  Every  window  seemed  barred,  every  door  iron- 
studded,  and  tbe  echo  of  Martini's  heavy  footsteps 
wonded  hollow  and  dreary.  While  the  poor  child,  with 
A  sinkiog  heart,  is  traversing  the  prison,  I  will  tell  how 
G(dletd  came  to  be  shut  ap  in  this  gloomy  abode. 

About  eighteen  months  before  this  time,  Mrs.  Fairley, 
an  English  lady,  came  to  Oaeta  on  aocoont  of  her  state 
of  health.  She  was  so  weak  and  fragile  as  to  be  nnable 
erra  to  walk  across  the  street,  and  the  doctors  had  sent 
her  to  pass  the  winter  in  warm,  bright  Italy,  as  the  only 
chance  of  saving  her  life.  Every  day  a  wheeled  chair 
waa  hired  lor  Mrs.  Fairley  to  ti^e  the  air  in  witboat 
&tigae.  As  Maioo  GoUetti  had  a  very  good  chair,  and 
waa  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  Qaeta,  he  was 
always  employed  to  draw  the  Signcxa  (that  is  the  Italian 
name  for  lady),  where  the  fresh  pare  air  could  fan  her 
pallid  cheeks. 

Haroo  observed  that  tbe  invalid  generally  carried 
inth  her  a  book,  not  very  large,  bat  thick,  in  which  she 
frequently  read  when  he  stopped  for  some  minntes  to 
rest;  bat  he  did  not  at  first  know  that  it  was  an  Italian 
Bible,  as  he  never  had  seen  one  before  except  the  great 
one  in  chordi,  which  was  only  opened  by  the  priest. 

Marco  became  much  interested  in  the  Signora,  she 
vas  BO  gentle  and  patient  Pain  and  sickness  never 
drew  a  marmur  from  her  lips.  She  was  ever  cheerfal, 
tnd  thankful  for  the  smallest  kindness.  On  her  part, 
Mn.  Fairley  much  liked  CoUetti,  who  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  her  comfortable,  carefully  arranging  her 
cnahions,  and  avoiding  every  stone  in  the  road  that 
might  cause  a  jolt  to  the  lady. 

Mn.  Fairley  had  thanked  the  Italian  one  day  for 
bringing  her  a  fjauA  of  water,  when  Maroo  GoUetti  re- 


plied :  ''  I  would  do  anything  for  the  Signora,  she  is  so 
good!    I  cannot  think  how  the  Signora  is  so  patient." 

'<  I  learn  from  this  book  to  2«< /u^imctf  Aavs  A€rj>ef/0c< 
work^  said  the  lady,  resting  her  thin  haiui  on  the 
Bible ;  <<  all  that  can  make  as  true  servants  of  Gk)d,  and 
all  that  can  make  us  liappy  for  ever,  is  to  be  found  in 
this  blessed  volama'* 

Mrs.  Furley  had  often  wished  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  to  her  fsithful  Italian,  bat  she  had  never 
till  then  had  the  courage  to  do  so.  In  dear  happy 
England  every  respectable  family  has  its  Bible,  and 
even  the  childien  are  taught  to  read  Qod's  Word ;  alas, 
they  too  often  read  it  heedlessly,  they  do  not  value  the 
treasure;  like  light  and  air,  it  is  a  blessing  so  oommon 
that  they  forget  to  be  thankful  for  it  But  very  differ- 
ent was  the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Nsples  a  few  years 
ago;  rich  stmngera  from  other  coiyitries  might  indeed 
have  their  Bibles  with  them,  but  tiie  Book  of  God  was 
carefiilly  kept  back  from  tbe  poor  ignorant  natives  of 
the  land. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  Faurley  had  spoken 
to  Maroo  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the 
last  He  heard  her  read  the  wonderful  truths  of  the 
gospel,  how  the  Saviour  left  heaven  and  died  uponesortb 
to  give  free  and  full  salvation  to  all  who  truly  bdieve. 
He  learned  how  those  who  believe  in  tbe  Lord  will  try 
to  keep  all  his  commandments,  and,  safe  in  his  kve^  need 
fear  neither  the  hour  of  death  nor  the  dsy  of  judgment 

Mrs.  Fairley's  heahh  was  greatly  restored  by  her  stay 
at  Qaeta.  On  the  day  that  she  left  it  she  offered  apieoe 
of  gold  as  a  parting  present  to  Marco  GoUetti,  who  bad 
served  her  so  long  and  weU.  The  lady  wondered  to  see 
the  Italian  hesitate,  as  if  he  haidfy  liked  to  accept  the 
money. 

<<  Ah  1  Signora,"  he  foltered,  drawmg  back  his  hand, 
'<  if  I  might  venture  to  say  it,  there  is  something  that 
I  should  value  far  more  than  gold,"  and  Marco  gfamoed 
at  the  Italian  Bible  which  lay  on  the  lady's  knee. 

The  eyes  of  Mnk  Fairley  sparkled;  she  knew  not  tUl 
then  what  deep  root  the  Wcvd  had  taken  in  .the  heart 
of  poor  Marco.  Tet  the  lady  hesitated,  and  said 
giavdy  to  the  ItaUan,  *'  I  should  be  afraid  to  leave  this 
book  with  you,  lest  it  should  get  you  into  trouble." 

"Signora,"  cried  GoUetti  eagerly,  "if  that  be  your 
only  reason  from  withholding  it  from  one  who  would 
dearly  prize  it,  give  it  to  me ;  I  wiU  joyfuUy  bear  any 
risk  that  I  may  possess  the  words  of  eternal  life ! " 

So  Marco' GoUetti  had  tbe  Bible,  and  in  his  home  it 
did  not  Ue  dusty,  unopened,  neglected,  as  in  too  many 
in  England;  he  read  it,  his  wife  read  it^  and  they  tanght 
their  little  Marina  to  love  it  Secretly,  indeed,  they 
read,  but  never  a  day  passed  without  some  predous 
verse  being  learned  by  heart  Then  Maroo  could  not 
help  wishing  that  some  of  his  neighbours  and  friends 
might  share  his  treasure :  he  quietly  spoke  now  to  one, 
now  to  another,  till  at  last  a  Uttie  band  of  hearers 
gathered  in  his  cottage  every  night  to  listen  to  the 
message  of  salvation  which  Marco  read  from  his  Bible. 
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This  came  *t  last  to  tbe  ean  of  the  king's  confessor. 
One  day  Jdaaon^B  fiunily,  when  qnietly  seated  at  dinner, 
were  startled  by  the  entrance  of  a  party  of  soldiers, 
come  to  arrest  the  man  who  had  dared  to  read  the 
Bible  to  his  neighbours.  In  vain  were  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  wiib  and  Marina;  Marco  was  carried  off 
to  prison,  and  none  of  his  family  permitted  to  see  him, 
till  the  jailer,  as  the  reader  already  has  heard,  tonched 
with  pity  at  the  sorrow  of  the  child,  allowed  her  to  hare 
a  distant  glimpse  of  her  lather  throngh  the  bars  of  his 
oelL 

Oh,  how  Marina  longed  for  the  prisoner  to  rise  and 
come  to  the  grating  where  she  could  see  him ;  how  sorely 
tempted  she  was  to  break  her  promise  and  call  out  the 
dear  name  ''father."  Once  only  Marco  passed  before 
his  window  for  a  moment,  and  then  Marina's  eyes  were 
80  dim  with  tears  on  hearing  the  dank  of  his  chain  as 
he  moved,  that  she  could  scarcely  distinguish  his  face. 
Gladly  would  she  have  stood  watdiing  for  houn,  but  the 
jailer  would  wait  no  longer.  "  Now  you  must  go  back," 
he  said ;  "  I  have  risked  too  much  already." 

''Oh,  Signer,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart!"  cried 
Marina;  "and  God  will  bless  you  for  your  kindness. 
Will  you  doone  thing--one  little  thing  more  ?"  Marina 
drew  out  a  single  ripe  peach.  "  I  cannot  go  to  my 
fother,  but  you  see  him  every  day.  Oh,  give  him  but 
this  <me  peach  from  his  diild ;  it  is  the  first  that  has 
ripened  on  our  wall." 

The  jailer  smiled,  took  the  peach,  and  promised  that 
the  prisoner  should  have  it  He  then  hurried  back  the 
nnwifling  Marina  through  the  gloomy  passages,  and  let 
her  out  at  tbe  little  door.  "  There's  not  many  a  one," 
he  gruffly  observed,  "  that  has  made  so  short  a  stay  in 
this  prison." 

Little  had  poor  Marco  Colletti  guessed  that  his  child 
was  so  near  him,  when  he  sat  stem  and  sad  in  his  cell, 
with  his  clasped  hands  resting  on  his  knee.  As  week 
alter  week,  and  even  months  rolled  on,  it  seemed  to 
Marco  as  if  all  the  world  had  forgotten  him ;  and,  like 
many  others  when  in  long  trouble,  he  was  tempted  to 
feel  as  if  God  had  forgotten  him  too.  Maroo  had  at 
fiiwt  been  brave  and  hopeful,  but  his  health  and  spirits 
were  now  beginning  to  fail  He  longed  to  be  a  Iree 
man  once  more,  to  throw  away  his  chain,  to  be  again  in 
his  home,  and  look  upon  beloved  faces.  Sadly*  be 
ncaOed  every  event  of  the  last  day  that  he  had  spent 
with  his  fiunily. 

"  Ah  I "  sighed  the  poor  prisoner, "  how  well  I  remem- 
ber that  bright  April  morn,  when  I  stood  with  my  little 
daritng  in  that  garden  which  I  never  again  may  tread ! 
Tbe  pink  bloaaoms  were  dropping  from  the  peach-tree 


on  the  wall.  '  Alas,  that  such  pretty  flowers  should  &de 
away!' said  my  Mhrina.  I  told  my  child  that  some- 
thing better  would  come — that  the  little  hard  green 
balls  left  behind  would  swell  and  grow,  and  ripen  and 
sweeten,  till  at  last  fine  peaches  would  hang  where  the 
lovely  blossoms  had  been.  Butr  my  child  was  not  satis- 
fied yet  'I  wish,'  said  Marina,  'that  the  peaches 
would  come  all  in  a  day ;  it  is  so  wearisome  to  wait  for 
months ! '  I  told  her— ah,  I  need  my  own  lesson  now— 
that  God's  time  is  the  best  time  in  this  as  in  everything 
else,  and  that  we  must  learn,  lik«  the  English  Signora, 
to  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.  Would  that  I 
had  patience  now  given  to  me  to  bear  this  dreary  con- 
finement !  All  my  blossoms  of  joy  have  long  since  gone, 
and  I  grow  weary  of  waiting  for  the  fruit" 

A  heavy  sigh  escaped  from  poor  Maneo  Colletti ;  ha 
pressed  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  Just  then  the  jaiWi 
heavy  tread  was  heard  in  the  passage,  followed  by  the 
grating  of  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  Jacobo  Martini 
entered  the  cell 

"  Here's  something  to  add  to  your  prison  fare,"  said 
the  jailer,  good  hnmouredly.  "  A  child  of  yours  was 
hanging  about  the  door  this  morning,  and  she  asked 
me  to  give  you  this ;"  and  the  rough  but  kind-hearted 
man  held  out  to  the  prisoner  little  Marina's  ripe 
peach. 

With  what  delight  did  the  father  receive  the  simple 
gift  of  his  child !  It  was  not  merely  that  the  cool  jnicj 
peach  was  itself  delicious  to  one  long  kept  upon  bread 
and  water ;  nor  was  it  merely  because  it  came  as  a  token 
of  love.  The  sweet  peach  preached  a  lesson  to  Maroo 
of  patient  waiting  upon  God.  The  Lord  in  his  own 
good  time  had  ripened  the  peach,  changed  the  sour  into 
sweet,  and  the  hard  into  soft ;  and  so,  in  his  own  good 
time,  would  he  change  sorrow  into  joy  for  those  who, 
trusting  in  him,  let  patience  have  her  perfect  tpork, 

Marco's  happy  hour  of  deliverance  was  near.  The 
troops  of  the  King  of  Italy  took  the  town  of  Gaeta,  and 
set  the  prisoners  free!  Great  joy  and  thanksgiving 
were  in  the  home  of  Marco.  The  husband  embraced 
the  wife,  the  father  the  child ;  they  might  all  now  be 
happy  together,  and  read  God's  Word  without  fear. 

Maroo  had  kept  the  stone  of  his  peach,  and  the  day 
alter  his  liberation  be  planted  it  in  his  garden. 

"  Ah,  but  we  shall  have  so  very  long  to  wait  before  a 
peadi-tree  grows  from  that  stone ! "  cried  Marina. 

"  We  have  learned  how  to  wait,"  said  her  smiling 
father.  "  That  which  springs  from  the  stcme  ci  the 
peach  which  gave  me  such  joy  in  my  prison,  will  always 
serve  to  remind  us  to  let  patience  have  her  perfect 
wcrkP 
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GHUDLEEE  TSITST,  OB,  LITTLE  BITSAH  AHD  THE  BRAHBLES. 


A  TEUa  nCIBKNT. 


E  beaatiftti  afternoon  in  the  auiamn  of 
1852,  a  stranger  might  have  been  seen 

strolling  along  the  seashore  at  I> . 

Prasentiy,  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  the 
TJew,  he  took  the  npper  path  leading  above  the  cliffs 
which  form  the  chief  attraction  of  that  part  of  the  coast. 
The  path  is  in  itself  a  picturesque  one,  sloping  banks 
of  Imhwood  descending  to  the  sands,  eveiy  here  and 
there  broken  in  upon  by  ragged  difis. 

As  Mr.  C walked  slowly  along,  gazing  on  the 

fionset  tints,  already  beginning  to  shed  a  glory  over 
both  Ma  and  land,  he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of 
Dsny  meny  little  voices,  which  made  him  aware  of  two 
£uti~that  he  was  not  alone ;  and  that  what  had  seemed 
to  him  a  mere  bank  of  tangled  brushwood,  was  that 
chfld's  parsdise,  a  thicket  of  bramble  bushes  laden  with 
their  deep  purple  fruit  He  stood  for  a  little  watching 
the  children,  as  they  rushed  fearlessly  into  the  thick 
tan^  to  secure  the  prize.  But  the  time  passed  more 
^oicUy  than  he  thought  of,  and  to  shorten  his  walk  he 
denended  one  of  the  sloping  banks,  intending  to  return 
I7  the  sands. 
PssBing  along  rather  in  haste,  his  ear  caught  a  sound 
i  hunentation,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
ringiog  laughter  which  he  had  just  been  listening  to ; 
it  seemed  the  sobbing  of  a  little  breaking  heart  Mr. 
C — hastened  to  the  rock  from  which  the  sound  came, 
»d  foond  a  child  sitting  there  in  an  agony  of  weeping. 
At  first  she  seemed  afndd  of  him ;  but  when  he  spoke 
iiodlj,  and  asked  her  to  tell  him  what  was  the  matter 
that  he  might  help  her,  she  managed  to  sob  out,  amidst 
ber  tears,— 
"Ob,  sir,  they  have  all  got  tinnies  but  me !" 
Her  deeply-stained  mouth  and  pinafore  proved  that 


she  had  done  her  best  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil;  but, 
as  she  said,  every  time  she  slipped  her  foot  the  berries 
fell 

Mr.  0 bade  her  dry  her  eyes  now  and  go  home, 

but  meet  him  the  following  evening  at  the  same  rock, 
and  she  should  have  a  little  pitcher  like  the  rest  With 
a  look  of  wonderful  delight^  she  dropped  a  curtsey  and 
ran  away. 

Reaching  her  mother's  cottage,  she  ran  in  breathless 
to  tell  her  story.  She,  poor  woman,  lay  in  bed,  weary 
with  sickness  and  want,  and  listened  to  her  little  Susan 
with  ft  smile  at  her  eagerness  and  impatience  for  to- 
morrow to  come. 

''  That  was  very  kind,  Susan,**  she  said ;  ''but  you 
don't  know  the  gentleman.*' 

"  Oh,  no,'*  said  Susan;  ''  but  he  promised  it,  mother, 
and  Fm  sure  he  will  do  it" 

Kezt  evening,  when  the  happy  hour  came,  she  ran 
away  full  of  joyful  expectation.  "  My  trusting  chUd !  '* 
was  her  mother's  thought ;  "  she  can  believe  the  word 
of  a  stranger,  while  I,  I  have  doubted  the  love  that  I 
have  so  long  tried  and  so  often  proved.** 

When  Susan  returned  to  spread  her  treasures  before 
her,  it  was  exclaiming, ''  Oh,  mother,  I  have  got  more 
than  he  promised ;  he  has  given  me  both  a  basket  and 
a  tinny !"  and  that  night  the  simple  trust  of  her  child 
brought  new  light  to  this  mother's  heart,  so  that  she 
who  had  begun  the  day  in  the  mist  of  unbelief  and 
doubt^  could  rest  at  last  on  the  promise,  ''My  God 
shall  supply  all  your  need,  according  to  his  riches  in 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus.** 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou 
ordained  strength." 

z.  z. 


A   PASSING   MEMOBT. 


,E  thoughts  which  softly  come  to  us. 
We  scarce  know  how  or  why — 

Are  they  echoes  of  the  whispered  words 
Of  angels  passing  by  ? 


For  by  no  effort  of  the  will. 
Or  link  whidi  we  can  trace; 

Memories  awake,  as  flowers  spring  up, 
In  some  unlooked-for  plaoe. 

Fen  thus  to-day  in  crowded  hall, 
And  'mid  a  stranger  throng, 

I  thought  upon  a  gentle  child 
Heaven's  company  among ; 


One  of  a  group  of  little  ones. 

Who,  every  Sabbath  day, 
Gathered  around  me  whilst  they  learnt 

With  lisping  tongue  to  pray. 

It  was  the  briefest,  simplest  prayer. 

Repeated  o'er  and  o'er, — 
"  Oh,  suffer  me  to  come  to  thee. 

Lord  Jesus  I"  nothing  more. 

And  EUie  never  of  it  tired: 

All  else  I  tried  to  teach. 
Wearied  her  baby  mind,  or  seemed 

Too  far  beyond  its  reach; 
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6«Te  ^  Qlory,  glciy !  **    One  Bhort  hymn. 
One  prayer  was  all  she  knew; 

Learnt  line  by  line,  from  week  te  week, 
The  cold  drear  winter  through. 

But  when  the  hawthorn  bloomed,  disease 
Brought  death  to  many  a  home. 

And  Ellie  was  not,— for  her  Lord 
Had  suffered  her  to  come. 

The  one  brief  prayer  was  on  her  lips 
When  fever  dimmed  her  eye; 

But  "glory"  was  her  last  sweet  word 
Ere  she  was  called  to  die. 

Tears  have  passed  on  since  she  was  laid 

Beneath  the  gnasy  sod, 
And  many  another  little  one 

Been  called  to  dwell  with  Qod. 


So  long  forgotten !  oh,  'tis  strange 

How  I  recall  her  now, 
The  earnest,  upward,  trustful  glance, 

The  childish  lip  and  brow: 

The  very  tones  of  her  sweet  voice. 
Of  "  glory,  glory,"  singing— 

The  baby  bands  before  me  raised, 
A  snowdrop  offering  bringing  I 

Strange  to  recall  in  storied  bsll 
And  'mid  a  brilliant  throng, 

The  little  lowly  cottage  child 
Who  hath  been  gone  so  long. 

Oh,  can  it  be  she  loves  me  still  \ 

And  80  she  hovered  by, 
Until  the  gleam  of  her  white  robe 

Awoke  this  memory. 

J.  i^ 


AHCIEHT  nEWISE  CHAHBEB-DAHASCirS  GATE. 

(see  XKORATiira.) 


jVERT  traveller,*'  remarks  Dr.  Bobinson, 
''has  probably  observed  the  large  ancient 
hewn  stones  which  lie  just  in  the  inside 
of  that  gate  toward  the  east  In  looking 
at  them  one  day,  and  passing  round  them,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  there  a  S(]uare  dark  room  adjacent  to  the 
wall,  the  sides  of  which  are  entirely  composed  of  stone 
having  precisely  the  character  of  those  still  seen  at  the 
corners  of  the  Temple  area,— large,  bevelled,  with  the 
whole  surface  hewn  smooth,  and  thus  exhibiting  an 
earlier  and  more  careful  style  of  architecture  than  those 
remaining  in  the  tower  of  Htppicus.  Connected  with 
this  room,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  winding  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  the 
same  character.  Following  out  this  discovery,  we  found 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  gate,  though  fiirther  firom 
it,  another  room  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  correspond- 
ing in  all  respects  to  that. upon  the  eastern  side,  except 
that  it  had  been  much  more  injured  in  buUding  the 
present  wall,  and  is  in  part  broke  away.  Of  the  stones, 
one  measured  7i  feet  long  by  3t  feet  high,  and  another 


6i  feet  long  by  a  like  height  Some  of  them  are  much 
disintegrated  and  decayed,  but  they  all  seem  to  be  Ijring 
in  their  original  places,  as  if  they  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed nor  moved  fh>m  the  spot  where  they  were  fint 
fitted  to  each  other.  The  only  satirfactory  conjecture 
which  I  can  form  respecting  these  structures  is,  that 
they  were  ancient  towers  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Herod,  and  probably  the  guard-houses  of  an  ancieot 
gate  upon  this  spot.  This  gate  could  have  belonged 
only  to  the  second  wall." 

In  a  note.  Dr.  Robinson  admits  that  it  is  possible, 
though  not  probable,  that  they  might  have  been  rebuilt 
by  Adrian,  from  old  mateiialB.  The  annexed  view  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusion  on  this 
point  The  stones  at  all  events  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Temple  enclosure ;  and  if  not  in  their  original 
position,  testify,  at  the  least,  to  the  existence  of  massive 
edifices  near  the  spot,  of  which  they  are  the  remains ; 
most  probably  belonging,  as  Dr.  Robinson  supposes,  to 
the  second  wall 


ABTHXTB    £ESXIHE*S    EXFEBIEHCES. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SUCTEENTH  CENTURY. 


l-SCQTLAND  AFTER  THE  REFORUATION. 

**  Where  is  the  land  with  milk  and  honey  flowiag. 
The  promfae  of  our  Ood,  our  fkncy't  theme  f 
Here,  orer  •battered  walla,  dank  weedi  are  Erowing, 
And  blood  and  fire  have  mn  in  mingled  stream  i 
like  oaks  and  oedan,  all  aroond 
The  giant  conee  etrew  the  ground. 
And  haughty  Jericho*!  cloud.plerclng  waII 
liei  wliare  it  eank  at  Joahua'e  trsmpet  calL** 

KSBtl. 

|N  the  history  of  churche8»  as  in  that 
of  nations,  we  often  find  that  an  age 
of  conflict  succeeds  an  age  of  snffer- 
ing.  In  one  generation,  those  who 
bid  the  tmth  in  the  love  of  it  are  called  to 
manifest  that  love  at  the  stake  or  on  the  scaffold; 
i&  the  nezt^  or  perhaps  in  a  much  shorter  period, 
%  are  sumtnoned  instead  to  contend  earnestly 
^01  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  with 
^  or  tongue,  or  pen,  as  the  case  niay  be. 
-Vor  IB  it  so  easy  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight, 
to  determine  whether  the  hardest  task  is  that 
assigned  to  the  sufferers  or  to  the  combatants. 
Each  have  their  peculiar  difficulties ;  the  martyrs 
vrestle  with  the  keener  agony,  the  warriors  of 
the  faith  with  the  greater  doubt  and  perplexity. 
For  the  ways  of  (xod  are  wonderful ;  and  it  is 
nu»t  true  that  he  usually  ^'stayeth  his  rough 
wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind."  In  times  of 
bitter  outward  suffering,  whether  to  individuals 
or  to  churches,  we  often  recognize  a  blessed  ful- 
filment of  the  promise,  "  Though  the  Lord  give 
yoa  the  bread  of  adversity,  and  the  water  of 
Action,  yet  shall  not  thy  teachers  be  removed 
into  a  comer  any  more,  but  thine  eyes  shall  see 
thy  teachers:  and  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word 
behind  thee,  saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
It  The  mar^r's  path  may  lead  him  over  the 
grave  ot  all  his  heart  holds  dear,  and  every  foot- 
print may  be  marked  with  blood ;  but  the  path 
itself  generally  lies  clear  enough  before  him — 
397 


straight,  though  rough  and  narrow,  and  reaching 
on  to  the  very  gate  of  the  city  of  habitations, 
whose  golden  portals  are  opening  to  receive  him : 
while  thQ  warrior  often  has  to  force  his  way 
where  <*  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  vapour,  and  the 
winds  are  laid  with  sound,'*  amidst  darkness 
and  confusion,  and  a  thousand  terrible  possi^ 
bilities  of  mistake.  His  prayer,  like  that  of 
Ajax,  may  well  be  for  light  And  greater  need 
still  has  he  for  the  grace  which  alone  can  enable 
him  to  walk  straight  amidst  crooked  ways,  un- 
comipt  amidst  corruption,  and  to  live  and  work 
in  the  world,  for  it  and  with  it^  and  yet  not  of  it 
Both  the  faithful  sufferer  and  the  faithful 
soldier  have  their  record  on  high ;  both  also 
ought  to  have  their  record  here  below.  But 
more  of  fame,  at  least  of  earthly  fame,  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  warrior,  particularly  if  he 
be  even  partially  successful  Those  great  names 
in  the  church's  history  which  are  also  great  even 
in  the  world's  estimation,  usually  b^ong  to  this 
class.  But  if  the  warriors  have  more  renown 
amongst  us,  the  martyrs  have  deeper,  tenderer, 
and  holier  love.  The  former  may  indeed  be 
"familiar  in  our  ears  as  household  words;"  but 
the  latter  are  rather  ''  named  softly,  as  the  house- 
hold names  of  those  whom  Qod  hath  taken." 
For  suffering,  when  sanctified,  always  brightens 
and  purifies,  whilst  fighting  too  often  defiles  and 
disturbs.  They  who  have  walked  in  the  furnace 
with  the  Son  of  Man  come  forth  scathless — ^not  a 
hair  of  their  head  singed,  neither  has  the  smell  of 
fire  passed  upon  their  garments — while  the  poor 
wrestlers  frequently  emei^  from  their  conflict 
soiled  with  the  dust  of  the  arena,  and  disfigured 
with  blood  and  wounds.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the 
grace  of  Qod  ha&  been  working  all  the  time  as 
mightily  in  them  as  in  the  others 
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At  the  great  crisis  of  the  Beformatioxi,  Scot- 
land had  bat  few  martjrs,  thanks  to  the  good 
providence  of  Qod  and  the  manly  courage  of  her 
own  sons,  who  soon  let  their  rolers  know  that 
they  would  not  endure  those  scenes  which,  at  that 
time,  were  acted  freely  in  so  many  other  countries 
of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  a  century  later  ''  the 
clouds  returned  after  the  rain ;''  but  the  second 
era  of  martyrs  for  conscience'  sake  faUs  not 
within  our  province.  But  if  there  was  a  lesser 
measure  of  suffering,  there  was  a  double  portion 
of  conflict — conflict  always  hard,  often  perplex- 
ing, sometimes  desperate.  After  the  year  1560, 
when  the  Protestant  religion  was  by  law  estab- 
lished, the  ^  congregation ''  of  Christ's  believing 
people  in  Scotland  might  well  have  realized  the 
experience  of  the  church  of  the  wilderness,  as, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  dauntless  leader, 
they  began  their  bloody  campaign  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Was  this  indeed  the  promised  home 
of  peace  and  plenty — was  this  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  where  every  man  should 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none  making 
him  afraid  1  Instead  of  anticipated  rest  and 
ease,  they  saw  before  them  labours  more  arduous, 
and  conflicts  perhaps  more  terrible,  than  any- 
thing they  had  hitherto  undergone.  And  well 
might  their  hearts  have  failed  within  them,  but 
that  it  was  then  their  leader  beheld  in  vision  the 
Angel  of  the  covenant^  the  Captain  of  the  hosts  of 
the  Lord,  with  the  sword  of  victory  unsheathed 
in  his  hand ;  and  that  it  was  then  he  heard  the 
voice  saying  unto  him, ''  Be  strong  and  of  good 
courage,  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed, 
for  the  Lord  thy  Qod  is  with  thee  whithersoever 
thou  goest" 

Those  who  were  the  true  life  of  Scotland,  who 
preserved  her,  morally  and  spiritually,  from  cor- 
ruption, and  made  her  a  name  and  a  power 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  obliged, 
during  the  troublous  years  which  succeeded 
1560,  to  contend  against  foes  of  a  two-fold 
character.  One  of  these  was  that  anti-Christian 
system  from  whose  grasp  they  had  just  rescued 
their  country.  Rome  came  again  among  them, 
in  the  person  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman ; 
even  of  her  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us 
radiant  with  every  hue  of  romance,  and  fragrant 
with  the  perfumes  of  song  and  story — the  beauti- 


ful Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland.  Of  oornse 
there  were  many  to  rally  round  the  old  &ith, 
once  a  rallying  point  was  given  them  in  the 
court;  and  foreign  influence  was  ready  to  aid 
them.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  th« 
principles  of  reform  had  made  their  way  through 
the  whole  nation,  though  they  had  with  mar- 
vellous power  seized  on  its  force,  its  fire,  its  true 
vitality,  and  made  these  all  their  own.  Between 
the  minority  that  remained  firom  real  conviction 
attached  to  Popery,  and  the  classes  whose  interest 
it  was  to  restore  it,  between  French  intrigues  and 
French  gold,  and  the  personal  fascinations  of  the 
marvellously  fair  and  gifted  young  Queen,  there 
was  enough  in  Scotland  yet  to  make  a  strug^e 
for  the  Mass,  and  to  palliate  the  strong  measures 
for  its  suppression,  which  were  sometimes  dic- 
tated almost  as  much  by  the  fears  as  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers. 

But  to  keep  Popery  at  arm's  length  was 
scarcely  the  greatest  or  the  hardest  work  these 
truly  brave  and  noble  men  had  to  do.  Thej 
found  a  nation  rude,  wild,  and  barbarous ;  a  land 
fiill  of  violence,  "  blood  touching  blood."  They 
found  a  people  sunk  in  the  depths  of  moral 
degradation,  only  perhaps  a  little  less  degraded 
generally  than  the  class  who  professed  to  teach 
them  the  way  to  heaven.  What  the  priests  were 
shall  not  here  be  told ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  nobles  and  gentry  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, fierce,  cruel,  rapacious ;  and  the  common 
people — ^the  "  miserable  poor  folk" — ^were  de- 
spised, and  oppressed,  in  fact,  *'  trodden  under 
foot,  like  the  mire  of  the  streets,"  to  an  extent  that 
our  modem  habits  of  thought  render  it  difficult 
for  us  even  to  understand. 

But,  as  it  has  been  well  said  by  a  great  living 
writer,  "the  poor  clay  which,  a  generation  earlier, 
the  haughty  baron  would  have  trodden  into 
slime,  had  been  heated  red  hot  in  the  famace  of 
a  new  faith.  ....  Scottish  Protestantism  was 
shaped  by  Knox  into  a  creed  for  the  people— a 
creed  in  which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  more 
important  than  the  sciences,  and  the  Bible  than 
all  the  literature  of  the  world."  To  this,  how- 
ever, there  might  be  added,  what  the  future  of 
Scotland  has  proved,  that  the  sciences  have  a 
marvellous  propensity  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  Ten  Commandments;   and  that,   by  some 
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law  of  attraction, ''  all  the  literature  of  the  world  " 
is  apt  to  eiystallke  about  the  Bibla 

There  happened,  in  fact^  in  the  nation  (repre- 
sented  by  the  earnest  part  of  it),  something  very 
aoalogons  to  what  takes  place  in  the  individual 
sonl  when  the  word  of  Qod  reaches  to  its  depths 
idth  transforming  power.  There  was  a  real 
regeneration,  a  vast  moral  change  from  darkness 
to  light,  firom  evil  to  good.  ^  Lo,  here  a  nation 
bom  in  one  day,  yea,  moulded  into  one  congrega- 
tion, and  sealed,  as  in  a  fountain,  with  a  solemn 
oath  and  coyenantr'  cried  a  Scotchman  of  a 
later  age  with  natural  enthusiasm.  But  still,  as 
often  happens  in  the  individual,  the  struggle 
with  remaining  evil  was  long  and  hard,  and  the 
victory  oyer  it,  though  real,  was  only  partial  It 
does  not  snrprise  us  that  years  after  the  Eeforma- 
tlon  the  ministers  complained,  with  more  force 
than  elegance,  of  ''ugly  heaps  of  sin  lying  in 
eyery  nook  and  part"  of  the  land,  or  that  the 
records  of  the  time  bear  lamentable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  their  statement ;  but  it  dots  surprise 
OS  that  out  of  the  Scotland  they  and  their 
fathers  knew  came  the  Scotland  we  know  to- 
day. 

Do  we  ask  who  did  this  work?  One  noble 
aad  venerable  name  springs  in  answer  to  almost 
ereiy  lip.  But  without  detracting  an  iota  from 
tlie  praise  due  to  one  of  the  most  heroic  leaders 
vho  ever  fought  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
stOl  necessary  to  remember  that  the  general  is 
not  the  army.  John  Knoz,  and  otherB  who 
vent  before  or  accompanied  him,  sowed  the 
good  seed  in  the  rugged  hearts  of  his  country- 
men; and  the  result  was,  that  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land — in  the  laird's  castle, 
the  tradesman's  booth,  and  the  cottar's  hut — 
men  and  women  were  truly  turned  "from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  Qod."  These  ordinary 
commonplace  people  "  sprang  suddenly  into  oon- 
sdonsness  with  spiritual  convictions,  for  which 
they  were  prepared  to  live  and  di&  The  fear  of 
God  in  them  left  no  room  for  the  fear  of  any 
other  thing."  And  it  was  chiefly  ikdr  deter- 
mined opposition  to,  and  their  fiery  indignation 
against,  murder  and  abominable  wickedness  in 
high  places;  that  cost  Mary  Stuart  her  crown, 
hut  saved  Scotland,  and  perhaps  England  too, 
from  evils  as  much  worse  than  tumult  and  dvil 


war  as  the  stillness  of  death  is  worse  than  the 
troubled  excitement  of  fever. 

It  is  the  obscure  lives  of  a  few  of  these 
ordinary  men  and  women  we  desire  to  trace ;  in 
order  to  learn,  if  we  can,  what  they  were,  and 
what  they  did  and  suffered,  and  to  glean,  if  we 
may,  some  instruction  from  their  conflicts  and 
victories — perhaps  also  from  their  mistakes  and 
failures. 


II.~A  WOFUX.  IKSTANGE  OF  PROTEOTANT  nm>LERANCK, 

*'  What's  done  we  paillT  may  oompnte, 
BiU  not  vrhal's  been  resisted." 

BUKR& 

It  has  been  often  said  by  enemies,  and  some- 
times by  friends,  that  the  Reformers  were  in 
heart  as  bitter  persecutors  as  the  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  the  hierarchy  they  sought  to  over- 
throw. Without  accepting  the  truth  of  this 
representation,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deny  that 
they  did  not  in  the  least  understand  the  principle 
of  toleration.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  this 
that  the  Scotch  Beformers,  as  soon  as  they 
became  powerful  in  the  state,  placed  upon  the 
statute-book  of  the  realm  a  law  forbidding  ''  The 
Idolatry  of  the  Mass,"  and  denouncing  against 
any  Catholic  priest  who  should  dare  to  celebrate 
the  highest  rites  of  his  church  the  penalty  of — 
death. 

We  are  quite  prepared  for  the  cry  of  virtuous 
indignation  with  which  every  modern  reader  will 
hail  this  tremendous  proof  of  their  bigotry  and 
cruelty.  Still  it  may  be  pleaded,  in  mitigation  of 
the  censure,  that  though  they  annexed  the  penalty 
of  death  to  an  overt  act,  they  did  not  make  strict 
inquisition  into  the  private  views  of  individuals, 
and  consign  .them  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake  if 
the  results  proved  unsatisfactory.  At  the. very 
worst)  it  was  rather  a  different  thing  to  threaten 
a  priest  with  the  gibbet  for  saying  Mass  in 
public^  and  to  break  into  a  private  house  at  mid- 
nighty  and  drag  men,  women,  and  children  to  the 
stake  for  reading  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

But,  after  all,  the  really  important  question  is, 
not  what  they  threatened,  but  what  they  did. 
Were  they,  in  practice,  better  or  worse  than  their 
theories )    We  shall  see. 

The  most  flagrant  instance  of  religious  perse- 
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cution  that  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Scottish  Eeformers,  was  that  which  occasioned 
the  scene  that  took  place  in  Edinlfonrgh  on 
Easter  Monday  156$.  We  invite  the  reader  to 
be  present  at  thfkt  scene,  asking  him  to  repiember, 
ere  he  pronoun.ces  too  severe  a  judgment  upon 
the  cruelties  sanctioned  by  John  Knox  and  liis 
adherents,  that  they  had  seen  their  personal 
friends,  including  some  of  the  noblest  and  holiest 
men  of  the  day,  burned  to  ashes  at  the  stake,  by 
the  power  of  which  Sir  James  Carret  happened 
to  be  the  unlucky  representative. 

The  streets  of  old  Edinburgh  were  alive  with 
citizens  in  their  holidi^y  costume,  ^ut  the 
throngs  considerable  everywhere,  grew  d^nse  in 
the  High  Street,  {uid  in  the  front  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Qiles,  which  the  day  before  had  echoed  to 
the  thunders  of  Knox's  eloquence.  A^d  around 
the  ancient  cjity  Cross  the  throng  became  a  rabble, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  idle  street  boys, 
apprentices,  and  ^  childer/'  or  journeyman  pf 
the  crafts,  who,  with  rough  jokes  and  shputs  of 
derision,  were  throwing  mud  or  "  Easter  eggs " 
at  some  unfortunate  victim  bound — after  the 
fashion  of  the  times — to  the  cross  as  to  a  pillory. 
The  "  doomster,"  or  city  hangman,  in  his  motley 
dress,  guarded  the  prisoner,  who  was  attired  in 
the  full  canonicals  of  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  and  held  unwillingly  in  his  bound  hand 
the  chalice  to  which  members  of  that  communion 
attach  such  mysterious  sacredness. 

Two  persons  stood  together  upon  the  steps  of 
a  wynd  in  the  High  Street,  ^neaifty  facing  the 
cross :  an  old  man  in  the  dress  of  an  Edinburgh 
tradesman,  and  a  very  handsop[ie  lad,  of  gentle- 
manly appearance,  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
They  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole  scene; 
and,  to  judge  by  their  faces,  they  were  regarding 
it  with  very  difiEerent  feelings.  The  old  man's  thin 
lips  were  pressed  together  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  there  was  a  flash  like  that  pf  steel  in 
his  keen,  clear  blue  eye  at  every  shout  that  rent 
the  air,  expressing,  sometimes  in  words  not  refined 
enongh  for  the  modem  ear,  unlimited  abhorrence 
of  Popery  and  Papists.  But  the  yputh's  cheek 
was  flushed,  and  his  large  dark  eye  gleamed  with 
indignant  fire.  His  lips  were  parted,  as  if  to 
utter  a  cry,  and  his  hand9  and  feet  moved  im- 
patiently, as  though  he  eould  scarcely  refrain 


from  rushing  in  amongst  the  crowd,  to  chastise 
the  ringleaders  of  the  cruel  sport 

"  Ton's  a  sorry  seene,'*  he  said  at  last,  speaking 
rsdier  to  himself  than  to  his  companion. 

*'  Weel,  I  hae  seen  better — and  I  hae  seen 
waur,"  was  the  cautious  answer. 

"  Worse  shall  I  never  see !"  cried  the  hoy,  as 
the  flush  mounted  to  his  forehead,  and  its  bine 
veins  swelled  and  throbbed  with  passion. 

''  Fair  and  saf t,  my  bonny  boy ;  fair  and  saft," 
replied  the  old  man  with  a  grim  smila  ^  Gin 
they  tak'  the  pnir  priest  to  the  Castle  Hill,  and 
gar  Mm  bum  to  ashes  in  a  muckle  fire,  ye  might 
chance  to  think  that  a  wanr  sight** 

"But  they  Will  not — they  dare  not;  who 
dreams  of  such  a  thing)"  said  the  boy  in  tones 
of  mingled  fear  and  anger,  and  fixing  his  eyes  in- 
quiringly on  the  old  man's  face. 

The  latter  was  in  no  ^aste  to  reply,  seeming 
rather  to  enjoy  Ills  apprehensions.  **"  That  they 
dauraa^  I  dinna  think,"  lie  said  at  last  ^'  Sin' 
they  hae  the  Law  o*  God  and  the  common 
sense  if  the  realm  on  their  side,  they  daur  do  what 
they  list;  and  e'en  the  bonny  Queen  hersel  maun 
hand  her  tongue  and  thole  it  And  it's  no  that 
strange  to  dream  o'  sic'  a  thing,  least  of  a'  to  a 
man  like  me,  wha  was  at  St  Andrews  seven 
years  agone,  when  the  biuidy  Papists  burned  Sir 
Walter  Mill,  an  auld  man  6*  four-score  and  twa 
years." 

"  But  he  was  a  heretic!" 

The  tradesman  smiled  scornfully.  ^Sae  the 
priests  said,  but  they  couldna  prove  it  And 
though  they  burned  him,  they  couldna  bum  his 
words,  as  a'  Scotland  kens  the  noo,  God  be 
thankit !  Ony  gait,  their  day  is  by,  sae  let  them 
e'en  liaud  their  tongues,  and  tak  what  they  gied 
ither  folk." 

"  But  sir,  really—* 

"  Dinna  fear,  laddie.  W^U  no  bum  the  man 
We're  ouer  mercif u'  for  thae  erael  Papist  fashions. 
But  a'  the  folk  say  he  suld  be  hangit/' 

"Crael!"  cried  the  youth  indignantly.  "To 
doom  a  man  to  die  for  doing  his  duty !  To  send 
a  priest  to  the  gibbet  for  offering  up  the  hok 
sacrifice  to  save  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of 
other  men !  And— oh,  shame,  shame  on  yoo^  for 
cowards!**  he  added,  stamping  with  rage,  as  some 
more  than  usually  bitter  insult  from  the  crowd 
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ntcbed  ids  ears.    ^  To  nae  so  an  QBarmed,  de- 
feooeless  man,  bound  and  goarded !" 

"Pm  no  for  saying  it's  just  the  best  kind  o' 
sport  for  a  set  o'  giddy,  thoaghtless  oallants,"  the 
old  man  admitted  candidly.  ^  Do  ye  mark  yon 
laddie  wi'  the  yellow  hair  and  the  sleeves  o*  his 
wilie-cost  tamed  back)  He*s  my  'prentice^  Jock 
Flemings  the  ne^er-do-weeL" 

The  youth's  eye  followed  the  direction  of  the 
old  man's,  just  in  time  to  see  the  *^  ydlow-haired 
laddie"  indicated  as  Jock  Fleming  fling  a  stone 
with  deliberate  aim  at  the  unfortunate  priest  It 
strock  him  on  the  forehead,  and  drew  blood. 

"  This  is  too  much,"  cried  the  young  stronger, 
adding  an  oath  by  that  very  Mass  on  account 
of  which  Sir  James  Garret  wa&  being  so  roughly 
bandied. 

**  Yoang  man,  swear  not  at  all,  but  especially — *^ 
Here,  however,  the  admonition  came  to  a  sud- 
den close.  For  the  speaker  became  aware  that 
he  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  not  heard  a 
single  word  of  it  He  had  rushed,,  unarmed  as 
he  waSy  into  the  midst  of  the  ezdted  crowd,  and 
was  Btraggling  with  all  his  might  to  reach  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  with  the  evident  idea  of  extend- 
iag  some  sort  of  protection  to  the  sufferer  upon 
iv.  He  was  partially  successful;  he  gained  and 
otooBted  the  stone  steps,  and  from  this  vantage 
^ond  struck  down  with  his  clenched  hand  several 
urns  that  were  raised  with  missiles.  But  he  only 
exposed  himself  to  a  hundred  eager  assailants, 
many  of  them  armed  with  elubs  and  stonea 
With  a  spirit  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
hetter  cause,  he  maintained  the  unequal  struggle, 
nge  and  desperation  supplying  the  lack  of 
strength  and  of  weapons,  until  at  last — bruised, 
bleeding,  and  scarcely  able  to  see  or  stand — he 
waa  draped  forcibly  from  the  scene  of  conflict 
It  was  not  too  soon ;  he  grew  vexy  faint^.  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  he  not  been 
nipported  on  one  side  by  his  former  acquaintance, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  now  subdued  and  peni- 
tent Jock  Fleming. 

He  was  soon  seated  in  a  comfortable  parlour, 
where  his  new  friend  administered  to  him,  first  a 
cop  of  strong  waters,  and  then  a  severe  rebuke 
for  his  folly  in  meddling  with  what  was  none  of 
his  business.  "  How  do  ye  think  to  win  through 
the  world  ava',"  he  asked,  ''gin  ye  maun  hae  yer 


head  broken  for  ilka  knave  that's  set  on  the  cross, 
that  gait-l " 

-But  the  boy  only  said  in  i^  bewildered  tone, 
"Where  am  11" 

"In  the  Canongate^  wi'  Allan  Dune,  gold- 
smith." 

The  youth'  half  raised  himself  and  looked  about 
him,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Sin'  I  hae  tald  my  name,  it's  like  I  may  think 
it  time- to  speir  after  yours." 

"  My  name  is'  Arthur  Erskine.^" 

"Ersldnel  A  guid  name,  nae  better  in  a' 
Scotland.  Are  ye  sib  to  the  Laird  o'  Dune)" 
And  he  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  the  youth, 
whose  dress,  a  neat  though  simple  doublet  <^  fine 
blue  cloth,  as  well  as  everything  in  his  counte- 
nance and  manner,  betokened  gentle  blood  and 
breeding. 

"I  am  no  kinsman  of  the  Laird  of  Dune's. 
My  uncle  is  the  captain  of  the  Queen's  Quard." 

This  mention*  of  Arthur  Erskine,  captain  of  the 
Queen's  Quard,  whom  Knox  calls  the  "maist- pesti- 
lent Papist  in  all-  the  realm,"  was  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  a  thorough  Protestant  like  honest 
Allan  Durift 

"Then  ye'll  be  wae  to- hear  yer  uncle's  awa'  at 
Stirling  wi'  the  Qneeui"  he  said  coldly. 

"  Not  L  I  have  never  spoken  with  my  uncle. 
We  are  unfriends.  He  quarrelled  with  my  father 
years  agone." 

"  Like  enoo',  gin  yer  father's  as  fond  of  a  fray 
as  yerseL" 

"  My  father,  is  dead." 

"Weel,  that's  some  excuse  for  ye,  puir  mis- 
leard  callant  But  I'm  fear^t,  though  ye  mislike 
Arthur  Erskine's  person,  ye  dinna  mislike  his 
Papist^."- 

"  I  am  a  Catholic.  But  my  father  was — one 
of  yours." 

"  And  whaup  do^ye  bide  the  noo  i" 

"  I  am  but  just  come  to  town.  I  am  quite  a 
stranger.  Can  you  direct  me  to  a  good  hostelry  1 " 
And  as  if  he  took  the  question  for  a-  hint  to 
be  gone,  the  boy  started  to  his  feet 

"  Sit  yo  doun,  lad,  sit  ye  doum  Ye'Ve  no  fit  for 
mair  travelling  the  day.  CUn  ye  were  the  Paip 
himsel,  ye'd  be  free  a'  the  same  to  the  meal  o' 
meat  and  the  night's  lodging  wi'  Allan  Durie, 
seeing  ye're  lane  and  fremyt  in  this  muckle  toun." 
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<<Thank  yoa,sir,"  said  the  lad  a  little  doubtfully, 
but  with  more  gentleness  than  he  had  spoken 
before.  Then  his  host,  with  blunt  but  real 
kindness,  insisted  on  applying  some  simple 
remedies  to  the  worst  of  his  many  bruises.  The 
boy  consented  unwillingly,  though  not  ungrate- 
fully; and  Allan  Durie  was  a  little  impressed 
by  the  discovery  of  a  cambric  shirt,  carefully 
adorned  with  handsome  "  pearling." 

He  wisely  forbore  further  questions  for  the 
present  however,  saying  merely,  ^  We're  gaun  to 
tak  our  four-hours^  and  I'm  thinking  ye'll  no  be 
the  waur  for  a  willy-waucht  o'  guid  ale." 

As  Arthur  did  not  decline,  his  host  led  the 
way  into  another  room,  where  bread,  cheese,  and 
beer  were  laid  on  the  table,  ready  for  the  slight 
afternoon  meal  of  which  the  Edinburgh  citi- 
zens were  wont  to  partaka  They  were  soon 
joined  by  the  tradesman's  wife,  a  respectable 
elderly  woman,  who  seemed  in  feeble  health,  and 
by  a  very  pretty  fair-haired  girl,  scai'cely  past 
the  years  of  childhood. 

Jock  Fleming  waited  on  the  party  with  a 
countenance  that  expressed  decorous  humility, 
mingled  with  a  little  awe,  whenever  his  master's 
eye  was  upon  him;  but  when  safely  stationed 
behind  his  chair,  he  ventured  to  direct  towards 
Arthur  glances  and  gestures  expressive  of  his 
desire  for  a  renewal  of  the  morning's  conflict 

But  Arthur  was  too  ill  and  weary  to  care,  or 
almost  to  notice  what  passed  around  him.  That 
day  and  the  three  preceding  ones  he  had  travelled 
far  on  foot  (making,  we  grieve  to  say,  no  day  of 
rest  of  the  Sabbath);  he  had  allowed  himself  but 
little  food,  and  the  injuries  he  had  just  received 
told  severely  on  a  frame  weakened  by  unwonted 
toil  and  privation.  He  could  not  eat^  his  head 
ached  violently,  and  he  began  at  last  to  feel 
uncertain  where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing. 

'* Duncan  has  no  come  ben  yet]"  asked  Durie 
of  his  apprentice. 

"  Na,  maister.  I  heard  him  say  he  was  gaun 
to  walk  to  the  top  o'  Arthur's  Seat" 

'*  And  why  could  ye  no  gang  wi'  him,  ye  ne'er- 
do- weell  It  wad  hae  been  a  mickle  better  for 
ye  than  daffing  and  fechting  and  thrawing  stanes 
wi'  a'  the  idle  callants  in  the  toun." 

*' Maister  John  Knox  tald  us  in  his  sermon 
yestreen  that  we  suld  pit  doun  the  idolatry  o'  the 


Mass  wi'  a'  our  might,"  answered  Fleming  de- 
murely. 

'^  Whisht,  whisht,  ye  graceless  loon,'*  said  his 
master  angrily.  "  Ye  ken  ye  think  a  hautle  mair 
of  a  bit  of  a  ploy  than  ye  do  o'  pitting  doun  the 
Mass,  or  o'  setting  up  the  true  Evangel  either. 
And  ye'U  no  mend  till  God  gies  ye  his  gaid 
grace.  But  ony  gait,  speak  the  truth,  mon,  and 
dinna  add  sin  to  sin  by  telling  sic  lees  and 
clashes.  Maister  Arthur  "  (this  was  said  with  a 
little  hesitation),  ''will  ye  no  eat  onythiugl " 

Arthur  declined,  and  Durie  looked,  not  without 
compassion,  on  his  pale  &ce. 

"  Ye'er  oner  forefoughten,  puir  lad,"  he  said; 
and  then,  after  a  short  whispered  consultation 
with  the  guid-wife,  he  added,  "Come  wi'  me.'' 
Arthur  obeyed,  and,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  soou 
found  a  comfortable  bed  at  his  disposal ;  nor  did  he 
lose  any  time  in  availing  himself  of  its  accommoda- 
tion. Then,  in  utter  weariness,  he  composed  him- 
self to  sleep,  making  no  doubt  that  sleep  woald 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  called  for.  Never  before, 
in  his  short  life,  had  he  known  the  fatigue  that 
prevents  instead  of  ensuring  slumber.  He  was 
doomed  to  know  it  now,  to  his  cost  His  temples 
throbbed,  his  brain  turned  round,  and  the  more 
weary  he  felt  the  more  impossible  it  seemed  to 
keep  still.  He  tossed  from  side  to  side,  trying 
every  position  in  turn,  and  thinking  every  new 
one  more  painful  than  the  last  The  daylight 
streaming  in  at  the  little  window  irritated  liim 
unaccountably.  How  came  it  that  he  was  lying 
there  like  a  sluggard  in  full  daylight^  idle,  lonely, 
and  miserable?  And  perhaps  the  very  ship  he 
was  on  his  way  to  seek  might  be  sailing  from 
Leith  that  afternoon.  Perhaps — but  there  was 
no  use  troubling  himself  about  these  things  now. 
He  seemed  to  care  for  nothing;  not  even  for  the 
delight — once  so  eagerly  anticipated,  so  impa- 
tiently longed  for — of  standing  on  the  deck  of 
some  gallant  ship,  and  gazing  across  the  blue 
waves  on  the  receding  shores  of  Scotland,  his 
father's  land,  but  not  hii — oh,  never  his!  He 
wanted  nothing  now  but  rest;  he  desired  nothing 
but  to  shut  out  past,  present,  and  future  from 
his  aching  senses,  and  to  sleep. 

But  though  the  daylight  faded,  and  the  stars 
shone  in  through  his  window,  he  could  not  sleep. 
Back  upon  his  bewildered  brain  came  the  scene 
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of  the  moniing  in  all  its  confosion,  and  more  tban 
all  its  iiorrora.  If  he  closed  his  eyes,  tlie  pale 
tenified  fiMe  of  the  unhappy  priest  came  before 
him  with  the  distinctness  of  reality.  I^  in  some 
moment  when  he  did  not  expect  it,  sleep  at  last 
drew  near  him,  it  was  scared  away  by  the  shouts 
of  the  mob  still  ringmg  in  his  ears.  Over  and 
over  did  he  repeat  the  cmel  words,  ^'  A'  the  folk 
saf  he  sold  be  hangit;"  and  the  idea  took  com* 
plete  possession  of  his  mind,  and  haunted  and 
tortured  him  ^aa  it  certainly  would  not  have 
doae  at  any  other  time.  Those  were  not  days 
when  people  expended  a  great  deal  of  thought  or 
feeling  upon  the  taking  away  of  one  human  life, 
in  the  course  of  justice  or  injustice,  as  it  might 
be.  And  if  disposed  for  mournful  thoughts  that 
night,  Arthur  Erskine  had  causes  of  grief  and 
fear  bx  nearer  and  more  pressing  than  the  execu- 
tiun  of  a  man  whom  he  had  seen  that  morning 
for  the  first  time.  He  himself  was  an  orphan,  and 
by  his  own  rash  act  friendless  aqd  almost  a  second 
time  fatherless ;  for  he  was  a  fugitive  from  the 
home  where  for  years  he  had  received  protection, 
belter,  and  even  indulgent  kindness.  He  had 
left  behind  him  the  one  person  in  the  world  who 
loved  him  deeply — his  only  sister — and  left  her 
«ithoat  a  parting  word  or  sign,  in  utter  ignorance 
of  Ilia  fate  and  his  movements.  He  might  have 
tiMmght  over  these  things  with  much  pain,  and 
perhaps  with  some  advantage;  yet,  strange  to 
fiay,  they  did  not  at  all  weigh  upon  his  spirit — 
tliey  scarcely  e^en  entered  his  mind  that  night 
If  this  seems  unaccountable,  it  was  not  more  so 
than  things  which  occur  every  day  in  our  own 
experience.  How  often,  in  some  great  crisis  of  our 
hves,  when  strangers  suppose  us  entirely  occupied 
with  the  important  events  that  are  giving  their 
colour  to  our  whole  existence,  the  mind  refuses 
to  be  controlled,  and  slips  away  to  some  mere 
trifle,  fastening  upon  that,  and  turning  to  it  again 
and  agsun  with  a  pertinacity  that  astonishes  our- 
^Ives.  And  this  is  the  n.ore  likely  to  occur 
vhen  fatigue  or  illness  has  brought  us  into  that 
condition  in  which  the  body  obtains  the  mastery 
over  the  mind,  and  uses  it,  as  revolted  servants 
generally  do,  in  very  tyrannical  fashion.  It  was 
rather  the  sign  of  a  fevered  body  than  of  a  par- 
ticularly tender  heart,  that  Arthur  Erskine  could 
see  nothing  that  night  but  the  gibbet  erected  for 


Sir  James  Carvet,  or  the  £Eice  of  the  priest  himself 
in  every  imaginable  stage  of  his  mortal  conflict 
and  agony.  Still  it  was  terrible,  and  it  was  sick- 
ening! Then  he  thought  of  those  that  had 
decreed  and  would  inflict  the  doom,  and  his  young 
blood  boiled  with  indignation.  Cowards,  here- 
tics, robbers  of  churches !— dregs  of  the  people, 
that  had  forced  their  way  into  power  by  open 
rebellion,  and  the  defying  of  all  lawful  authority  ! 
And  now,  to  such  a  height  had  their  insolence 
arisen,  that  heretics,  forsooth,  whose  own  lives 
were  forfeit  to  the  church's  law,  could  dare  to 
punish  the  ministers  of  that  church  herself  with 
death.  What  doom  did  they  deserve  for  such 
temerity,  and  what  should  they  receive  when  the 
church  had  her  own  again  in  the  realm  1 

He  was  just  considering  this  point,  when  the 
sound  of  voices  from  beneath  reminded  him  that 
be  was  himself  in  the  house  of  a  heretic.  He 
had  been  present  too  often  at  *'  family  exercise," 
not  to  recognize  at  once  the  solemn  measured 
tones  of  the  master  of  the  house,  as  he  read  aload 
the  words  of  Scripture  truth.  But  in  his  present 
mood,  such  sounds  only  added  to  his  irritation ; 
and  he  stopped  his  ears  that  he  might  not  be 
troubled  with  them.  As  he  remained  thus  mo- 
tionless for  some  little  time,  he  at  last  dropped 
asleep;  but  only  to  dream  that  they  were  burning 
the  priest  alive,  and  that  he  was  standing  gazing 
at  the  fire,  unable  either  to  stir  from  the  spot  or 
to  raise  the  indignant  cry  that  trembled  on  his 
lips. 

He  woke  with  a  start,  to  find  that  there  was 
light  in  the  room,  though  of  a  less  ominous  char- 
acter than  that  of  which  he  had  been  dreaming. 
AUan  Durie  stood  beside  the  bed,  with  a  "  crusie,*' 
or  small  oil-lamp,  in  his  hand. 

•*  I'm  fear't  ye're  no  resting  weel,"  he  said,  with 
a  degree  of  compassion  that  the  worn  and  fevered 
look  of  the  fair  young  face  before  him  was  weH 
calculated  to  excite. 

Arthur  sprang  up.  "  Oh,  sir,"  he  cried  eagerly, 
'Hell  roe  if  they  are  going  to  take  Sir  James 
Carvet's  life  to-morrow  1 " 

"  Hoot  awa',  laddie!"  replied  Durie,  with  some 
surprise,  and  perhaps  a  little  disappointment;  "  is 
that  a'  ye  hae  got  to  think  of  1  Dinna  fieish  yer- 
sel  for  him.  He's  as  free  as  you  or  I  the  nicht. 
He  paid  his  wyte  at  the  cross  to-day." 
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"  But  ye  said,  the  doom'*'^^ 

*'  The  doom  he  suld  bear  is  unco  clear.  Bui, 
Ood  be  thankit,  the  powers  that  be^  gin  they  can 
punish,  can  pardon  too." 

"And  Maister  John  Enozl*' 

Allan  Durie  could  scarcely  forbeat  a  smile  at 
the  evident  terror  with  which  his  beloved  and 
respected  minister  was  regarded  by  this  yoang 
Catholic. 

"  Maister  John  desires  the  bluid  o'  nae  man," 
he  answered;  ''but  that  the  Word  o'  Gh>d  may 
spread  and  grow,  and  a'  false  doctrine  be  pit  awa' 
frae  this  realm  o'  Scotland.  Whilk  God  grant  in 
his  ain  guid  time.  Sae  it  seems  to  him  and  to 
the  lave  that  you  puir  misleard  loon  has  had 
enoo'  to  thole,  and  is  like  to  be  the  wiser  in  time 
to  come."  Honest  Allan  Durie  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  added  candidly :  ''  And  tho'  I  ken 
unco  weel  what  some  folk  11  say  thereanent,  for 
my  ain  pairt  I'm  blythe  they  hae  forgien  the  puir 
fule.  Guid  nicbt,  laddie;  gang  to  sleep,  like  a 
guid  bairn,  and  anither  time  let  the  priests  and 
the  'prentice  boys  fecht  their  ain  battles." 

And  so  Allan  Durie  went  his  way.  He  was 
by  nature  a  hard  man;  not  dishonesty  though  apt 
to  get  and  keep,  and  slow  to  part  with  money, 
but  very  likely  to  prove  ungenerous,  unsympa- 
thizing,  and  even  unmerciful  Not  in  vain,  how- 
ever, had  his  soul  been  taken  up  from  the  round 
of  its  common  thoughts  and  interests,  and  trans- 
Lated  into  a  new  and  loftier  sphere.  Not  in  vain 
had  he  listened  to  the  powerful  voice  of  John 
Knox,  reasoning  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come;  and  not  only  trembled,  but 
also  believed — believed  first  in  these  solemn  reali- 
ties of  the  unseen  world,  and  then  in  One  who 
could  clothe  his  sinful  nature  in  that  righteousness, 
make  him  partaker  of  that  temperance,  and  de- 
liver him  from  the  fearful  condemnation  of  that 
judgment  to  come.  And  he  believed  also  that 
He  who  could  do  this  loved  him— even  Am, 
Allan  Durie — ^with  a  personal,  intense,  and  in- 
finite love;  a  love  that,  as  it  had  known  no 
beginning,  would  know  no  end  through  the  count- 
less ages  of  eternity.  This  thought  it  was  that 
pierced  through  the  thick  crust  of  his  hardened 
worldly  heart;  so  shattering  it,  that  never  again 
could  its  fragments  re-unite^  and  be  what  they 
had  been  before.     In  every  sense  of  the  word, 


bis  soul  was  redeemed;  it  was  redeemed  from 
low  and  sordid  mims,  from  selfishness,  covetous- 
ness,  and  baseness,  and  it  was  rendered  capable 
of  high  and  holy  thoughts  and  heavenly  aspira- 
tions. For  even  the  commonest  day,  in  the  true 
Artist's  hand,  can  be  moulded  into  a  vessel  of 
honour  meet  for  the  Master's  use. 

But  of  course  the  hard  man  was  sometimes  a 
hard  man  still,  even  in  spite  of  alL  And  there  were 
many  influences  at  work  to  harden  him,  and  very 
few  to  soften  him ;  none,  perhaps,  if  we  except 
what  he  had  in  his  own  household,  save  the  one 
great  love  that  had  become  the  key-note  of  bis 
whole  being.  It  was  unfortunate,  moreover,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  acting  upon  the 
common  evils  of  our  nature,  should  often  tend  to 
make  that  very  love  to  Hun  whom  he  had  not 
seen,  a  pretext  for  the  hatred  of  his  brother  whom 
he  had  seen.  Allan  Durie,  a  true  member  of  the 
Church  militant  here  on  earth,  believed  devoutly 
that  the  chief  business  of  that  Church  was  to 
fight  manfully  against  Popery  and  Papists.  He 
was  in  some  danger  of  confining  his  study  of 
Scripture  mainly  to  certain  historical  parts  of  tbe 
Old  Testament,  and  of  making  a  wrong  applica- 
tion even  of  these.  He  might  have  been  waging 
vigorous  warfare  against  imaginary  Philistines  and 
Amalekites  in  the  shape  of  Papists,  while  the  true 
Philistines,  under  the  homely  forms  of  selfishness 
and  covetousness,  were  laying  waste  his  borders 
unchallenged  and  unreproved. 

Yet  though  he  was  not  always  or  altogether 
free  from  such  mistakes,  in  the  main  he  was 
delivered  from  theuL  Because  the  love  he  bore 
to  Him  who  so  loved  him  was  real,  it  could  not 
but  work  effectually  in  his  hearty  producing  some 
degree  of  gentleness  towards  all,  and  this  in  oppo- 
sition even  to  his  own  theories.  But  for  tbe 
softening  influence  of  that  love,  Allan  Durie 
would  never  have  taken  a  stranger  and  a  Papist 
home  to  his  house,  have  given  him  food  snd 
shelter,  and  freely  devoted  to  his  use  the  best  bed 
the  house  contained.  Farthermore,  had  he  not 
been  reading  that  night  at  his  "  family  exercise  " 
certain  well-known  exhortations  of  his  Lord's, 
commonly  called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  is 
by  no  means  likely  that  he  would  have  rejoiced 
at  the  escape  of  the  ^  mass-monger"  with  so  ligbt 
a  punishment  for  his  horrible  impiety. 
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Let  118  take  them,  then,  as  tbey  were,  these 
poor  rode  Scotchmen  of  the  sixteenth  centory; 
let  us  own,  if  we  will,  that  they  considered  the 
Mass  idolatiy;  let  ns  even  confess,  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  that  they  were  so  benighted  as  to 
think  that  the  idolater  ought  "  to  die  the  death ;" 
and  that^  moreover,  being  people  peculiarly  ready 
to  translate  thought  into  action,  and  rendered  by 
centaries  of  barbarism  reckless  of  human  life, 
they  proceeded  so  far  on  the  road  to  slaying  an 
idohter  as  to  put  him  in  the  pillory,  and  insult 
and  abuse  him ; — only  let  us  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  they  did  not  do.  It  is  not  recorded 
that  a  angle  priest  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  for  the  crime  of  saying  Mass  in  Scot- 
kod. 

At  tbb  very  time,  after  torrents  of  innocent 
blood  had  been  shed,  and  unnumbered  victims 
had  been  sacrificed  at  the  stake  and  the  gibbet, 
the  most  Catholic  King  was  at  last  prevailed  upon 
to  eitead  his  royal  clemency  to  his  Flemish  sub- 
jects, who  differed  from  him  in  religious  belief. 
The  result  was  a  certain  famous  "  Edict  of  Modera- 
i^onj"  in  which  it  was  mercifully  provided  that 
obstinate  heretics  were  only  to  be  strangled,  in- 


stead of  burned  alive;  and  that^  under  specified 
circumstances,  those  who  renounced  thur  faith 
might  actually  be  permitted  to  liva  This  was  a 
marvellous  improvement  upon  preceding  edicts, 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  the  people  were  scarcely 
grateful  enough  for  the  clemency  of  their  rulers, 
since  they  styled  the  <*  moderation"  the  "mur- 
deration.'*  But  let  us  put  the  cruelties  of  Pro- 
testantism in  one  scale,  and  the  tender  mercies  of 
Popery  in  the  other,  and  not  refuse  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  result 

This  much,  at  least,  is  evident:  Take  a  living 
fear  of  Qod,  such  as  the  Bible  teaches,  and  im- 
plant it  in  the  heart  of  the  commonest  individual, 
or  in  the  midst  of  the  rudest  and  fiercest  nation, 
and  a  real  change  is  wrought.  Not  only  is  there 
imparted  a  wonderful  strength  to  do  and  to  suffer, 
of  which  our  enemies  themselves  are  judges,  but 
the  nature  that  is  strengthened  is  also  gradually 
but  actually  humanized,  softened,  and  refined 
Eventually,  though  it  may  be  by  slow  degrees, 
and  after  long  delays,  it  will  be  seen  by  all  that 
"  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of 
them  that  miike  peace."  B.  A. 

(ro  &e  tontinvid.) 
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! AR  my  cry,  0  God ;  attend  onto  my  prayer. 
From  the  end  of  the  earth  tvill  I  cry  unto 
thee,  when  my  heart  is  overwhelmed." 
These  are  the  fervent  words  of  David; 
and  how  forcibly  they  teach  us  the  character  of  true 
Vrajer.  It  is  a  cr^f.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  heart 
uverwhelmed  by  pressing  dangers,  and  constrained,  in 
its  conscious  impotence,  to  lift  its  earnest  cry  for  help 
to  a  tnisted  and  almighty  Helper.  We  have  prayer  set 
before  us  in  Holy  Scripture  under  a  variety  of  aspects, 
and  it  would  be  profitable  to  gather  up  any  portion  of 
the  light  that  is  shed  on  it ;  but,  for  the  present,  we 
purpose  merely  to  glance  at  the  subject  for  a  little  as 
presented  to  us  under  the  emphatic  word— a  cry. 

How  much  does  this  word  indicate  in  regard  to  the 
extremity  to  which  the  crying  one  is  reduced !  A 
drowning  man,  about  to  perish,  cries  for  help ;  and  so 
too  does  the  traveller  assailed  by  ferocious  beast^  or 
ferodoos  men.  Bat  a  sensible  man  will  never  cry  unless 
^>e  be  in  extremity  of  need.  And  oh,  my  reader,  no 
vords  whatever  can  overstate  the  uigent  need  of  an  im- 
mortal  soul,  like  yours  or  mine,  set  amid  circumstances 


like  ours.  Unless  God  hdp  us,  we  shall  surely  be 
swallowed  up;  and  it  is  only  those  who  are  blinded  by 
their  unbelief  that  can  refrain  from  continual  crying. 
The  word  also  indicates  brevity.  A  ciy  is  always  brief. 
Not,  indeed,  that  true  prayer  is  always  short,  or  ought 
invariably  to  be  so;  but  that  the  kind  of  prayer  described 
as  a  Giy,  in  which  the  soul  is  wound  up  to  the  highest 
possible  strain  of  tension,  naturally  expresses  itself  in 
brief,  vehement  utterances,  that  may  be  repeated,  but 
scarcely  prolonged.  And  what  strong  words  does  Scrip- 
ture use,  in  setting  before  us  the  intensity  of  a  believer's 
desires  in  prayer,  an  intensity  derived  from  the  felt  ex- 
tremity of  his  need.  David  calls  his  prayer  '*  my  roar- 
ing" (Ps.  xxii.  1);  in  this  describing  also  the  experience 
of  a  greater  than  himself.  '*  My  groaning,"  he  calls  it 
again  in  Ps.  xxxviiL  9.  "The  Lord  hath  heard  thy 
afflictions^  said  the  angel  to  Hagar  (Gen.  xvL  11), 
meaning  by  this  her  prayer.  In  Ps.  ciL  20,  it  is  called 
the  groaning  ff  prisoners.  In  all  this,  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  remark,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  vehemence 
of  the  sound,  but  to  the  earnestness  of  the  desire.  Such 
desire  will  indeed  be  likely  to  express  itself  audibly,  and 
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in  tones  tluit  indicate  the  deepest  feeling ;  but  still,  it 
is  the  heart,  and  not  the  lips,  that  makes  the  loud  outciy 
in  the  ears  of  God.  We  must  not,  however,  confound 
this  "groafaing,"  "roaring,"  or  '* strong  crying,"  with 
the  waU  of  unbelieving  wretchedness,  which,  even  when 
it  howls  upon  its  bed,  does  not  cry  unto  Qod  with  its 
heart  (see  Hos.  viL  14).  The  gracious  Qod  is  as  little 
honoured  by  the  despairing  misery  of  unbelief,  as  he  is  by 
the  defiant  prayerlessness  of  the  perfectly  careless.  Ko ; 
since  God  is  seated  on  his  throne,  let  us  be  careful  to 
draw  near  with  holy  awe ;  but,  since  that  throne  is  a 
throne  of  grace,  let  us  be  equally  careful  to  draw  near 
with  holy  boldness. 

A  cry  contrasts  too  with  the  ''secret  speech"  of 
Isaiah  xxvL  16,  margin.  The  true  cry  has  in  it  nothing 
of  the  craft  of  the  cunning  orator.  It  is  as  artless  as 
the  weeping  of  a  new-bom  babe.  Now,  how  much 
seeming  prayer  is  made  prayerless  by  its  very  oratory— 
by  its  being  worked  up  into  anything  rather  than  a  ciy. 
The  real  power  of  prayer  lies,  not  in  its  wordy  eloquence, 
but  in  hearty  faith  and  fervent  desire.  Jacob  at  Penlel 
"had  power  with  God;  yea,  he  had  power  over  the 
angel,  and  prevailed  "  (Hos.  xii.  3, 4).  Wondrous  con- 
flict, and  still  more  wondrous  victoiy!  And  wherein 
lay  the  creature's  power  thus  to  prevail  over  the  Om- 
nipotent? Only  in  his  cry;  the  veiy  expression  of 
helpless  weakness ;  for  it  is  added,  "  he  wept  and  made 
supplication^* 

In  the  words  of  the  psalm  quoted,  my  prayer  is  called, 
my  cry.  Yes,  it  is  mine.  Though  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
inspired  it,  yet  I  have  adopted  it,  and  it  is  my  cry. 
He  showed  me  my  infinite  need,  and  in  some  degree  I 
have  seen  it;  he  set  before  me  the  preciousness  of  the 
boon,  and  I  have  eagerly  desired  it.  He  taught  me  to 
understand  the  grace  of  the  Father's  heart,  and  the 
power  of  the  Saviour's  name;  and,  apprehending  these, 
my  longing  heart  cannot  help  lifting  up  its  earnest  desires 
in  a  believing  cry.  But  while  it  is  truly  my  cry,  let  me 
never  forget  that  it  is  also  the  Holy  Spirit's  cry  ;  nay, 
that  I  cry  at  all,  only  because  God  hath  sent  the  Spirit 
of  his  Son  into  my  heart,  to  cry  within  me.  Apart  from 
him,  I  could  not  so  much  as  desire  spiritual  things. 
Moved  by  my  earthly  spirit,  I  would  set  my  heart  on 
things  unfit  for  me;  and,  when  I  asked  at  ail,  I  would 
ask  for  what  my  Saviour  never  would  have  asked  in  my 
behalf.  Nay  more,  even  yet,  unless  I  be  careful  to 
"  pray  in  the  spirit,"  my  selfish  and  carnal  heart  shall 
still  have  a  share  in  inditing  my  prayers;  and,  misled 
by  it,  I  sliall  ask  for  fancied  blessings,  which  my  great 
Intercessor  may  possibly  be  asking  his  Father  to  keep 
from  me.  How  needful,  then,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
sad  disharmony,  that  I  walk  in  the  spirit,  and  pray  in 
the  spirit. 

To  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  weighty  point ;  true 
prayer  is  his  cry,  and  it  is  also  mine.  "  The  Holy  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infinnities."  He  joins  his  strength  to  our 
weakness,  he  quickens  our  torpor  of  death  by  his  energy 
of  life;  and,  though  he  does  not  groan  instead  of  us,  he 


helps  us  to  groan,  and  thus  groaneth  in  us.    The  word 
rendered  "  helpeth  our  infirmities,"  is  a  very  expressive 
one.    It  indicates  that  he  does  not  take  the  business 
out  of  our  hands,  to  do  it  alone  by  himself,  but  that  he 
stirs  us  up  to  do  all  that  we  can,  while  he  secretly  min- 
istera  all  the  strength  that  u  needed  for  the  doing  of  it 
In  this  respect,  his  work  is  whoUy  unlike  the  work  of 
Christ    In  bearing  our  guilt,  Jesus  took  the  whole  vork 
into  his  own  hands,  and  "  by  himself  purged  our  sins" 
(Heb.  i.  3).    The  Holy  Spirit* s  work,  on  the  other  band, 
while  equally  one  of  mere  grace,  is  done  in  co-operation 
with  our  doing;  not  apart  from  us,  but  within  us.   He 
helps  us  te  work  out  our  own  salvation,  while  it  is  he 
that  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do.    So,  then,  if 
I  am  not  working,  neither  is  God  working  in  me;  if  I 
am  not  crying,  neither  is  the  Holy  Ghost  crying  in  me. 
For  though  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities,  he  is  odIj 
a  helper;  and  the  proof,  that  he  is  working  in  us,  lies  la 
the  fact  that  we  are  ourselves  stirred  up  to  work. 
While,  then,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  away  all 
ground  for  human  glorying,  it  does  not,  in  the  faintest 
degree,  affect  the  urgent  need  of  human  activity  and 
earnestness.    The  Holy  Spirit  will  not  pray /or  us,  but 
he  will  help  tu  to  pray.    He  will  not  wrestle  for  us  with 
our  foes,  but  he  will  help  the  tried  disciple  in  his  con- 
diet  with  sore  temptation;  and  if  the  man  be  only 
faithful,  his  divine  helper  will  add  to  the  impotence  of 
the  creature  the  conquering  energy  of  Almighty  graca 
Let  us  never  then  abuse  the  truth  about  this  second 
greatest  gift  of  God,  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  into 
an  excuse  for  sinful  sloth,  but  let  us  find  in  it  our  mobt 
powerful  motive  for  continuing  instant  in  prayer.   F<.<r 
how  shall  God  refuse  to  hear  the  cry  that  is  not  only 
our  cry,  but  his  own  f 

It  is  this  "  crying"  that  constitutes  true  prayer;  it  is 
this  crying  that  Satan  feara  and  hates.    Though 

*'  SAtnn  trembles  when  he  eeee 
The  weakest  Baiat  upoa  hU  kneeei** 

it  is  only  when  that  saint  is  crying.  As  for  lifeless, 
formal  praying,  Satan  will  rather  help  than  hinder  it 
It  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  means  of  self-deception; 
and  when  coupled,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  with  a  worldly  life, 
it  greatly  hinders  the  blessing  of  all  around. 

Now,  is  it  not  matter  for  confession  and  deep  hnmili- 
ation,  that  this  very  character  of  crying  which  consti- 
tutes true  prayer,  is  the  one  quality  which  many  of  oar 
prayers  are  most  deficient  in?  They  confess,  they 
adore,  they  entreat;  they  have  in  them  all  that  they 
should  have,  saving  the  one  thing— thej  do  not  cry. 
The  heart  has  often  in  it  no  fervent  desires  for  what  the 
voluble  lips  may  seem  to  be  earnestly  entreating ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  not  unfrequently,  an  instant 
answer,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  his  unearthly 
breathings,  would  be  deemed,  by  the  praying  man,  a 
great  affliction.  And  even  when  the  matter  is  far  from 
being  so  bad  as  this,  does  not  the  fact  that  we  realty 
procure  so  little,  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  irom  a  God 
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wbo  18  80  infinitely  ready  to  bestow— does  not  this  suf- 
ficiently demonstrate,  that  much  of  our  praying,  even 
when  it  is  not  wholly  lifeless,  is  neyertheless  very  feeble 
-in  other  words,  that  it  lacks  the  "  cry  f^  It  docs 
not "  groan,''  nor  "  roar;"  and  is  not  like  the  pleadings 
cf  men  who  are  '<  at  their  wif  s  end,"  and  who  '^  then 
isj  unto  the  Lord  in  theur  trouble"  (Ps.  evil  27,  28). 
So  bs  from  this,  the  offerer  frequently  is  unable  to  re- 
member to-day  what  be  specially  prayed  for  yesterday ; 
ud  he  goes  on  his  way,  having  his  conscience  pacified 
by  the  peifonnanoe  of  a  service,  while  his  heart  troubles 
him  with  no  tormenting  htmger-pangs  for  the  return  of 
the  blessing.  ''  How  canst  thou  expect,"  said  Cyprian 
lon^ago,  'Hhat  God  will  hear  thee  when  thou  wUt  not 
bear  thyself  1"  Oh,  for  the  abiding  power  of  a  lively 
£iith,  that  will  make  all  oar  prayers  living  prayers ! 

The  word  <'  cry  "  implies  also  a  considerable  degree  of 
ignorance  regarding  the  way  in  which  help  may  be  given 
09.  Indeed,  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  extreme  need, 
and  of  earnest  desire  for  help;  while  it  leaves  the  form 
in  which  the  help  shall  come,  to  the  choice  of  him  who 
helps  us.  The  infant  cries;  but  while  it  knows  not  the 
meaning  of  its  own  cry,  its  mother  does  ;  and,  ander- 
itwding  the  whole  case,  she  hastens  in  her  love  to  meet 
it  And  the  believer  cries;  but  while  he  too  compre- 
hends little  better  than  the  infant  does  the  character  of 
his  wants,  or  the  deep  meaning  of  the  glorious  words  he 
ctteis,  his  Father  knows  the  whole— knows  his  need, 
ffid  what  he  really  asks  for;  and  in  his  love  he  often 
gi^  nther  according  to  the  need  than  according  to  the 
i.^  meaning  of  a  cry,  which  the  ciying  one  scarcely 

QB^ieitands  himself.    For  it  often  happens,  that  though 

veask  earnestly  for  something  on  which  our  hearts  are 
^/et,  at  bottom,  our  real  desires  fix  not  so  much  on 
that  thing,  as  on  the  results  which  we  expect  to  follow 
^  our  having  it.  Now,  God  may  see  that  these 
results  can  be  attained  more  easily,  and  more  safely, 
without  the  boon  than  with  it,  and  so  he  gives  us  the 
<iesired  results  in  some  other  way.  In  doing  this,  he 
^u  really  granted  our  heart's  true  cry,  though,  in  our 
chJJdish  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  our  own  cry,  we 
may  dream  that  be  has  refused  it.  For  what  are  all 
the  prayers  of  God's  children,  so  far  as  they  are  helped 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  pray,  but  this:  "Father,  glorify 
thy  namel"  And  what  are  all  his  answers  to  our 
ptayers  but  this :  ''  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  I  will 
glorify  it  again?" 

Seeing  then  that  the  efficacy  of  a  cry  does  not,  in  any 
degree,  depend  on  any  excellency  of  the  crying  one,  but 
I'hoUy  on  the  loving-kindness  of  him  who  hears,  let 
^wered  prayer  always  lead  us  to  glory  in  the  Lord, 
but  never  in  ourselves.  The  mother's  careful  attention 
to  the  cry  of  her  child  is  a  proof  of  her  own  maternal 
^e,  but  is  no  proof  at  all  of  the  special  goodness  of 
the  child.  Let  us  give,  then,  no  heed  to  Satan  when  he 
Etrivea  to  puflf  us  up  through  the  great  mercy  of  an- 
ivered  prayer.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  good 
^g  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  zxxiL  24,  25),  and  be  will  do 


his  best  to  persuade  us  to  set  a  high  value  on  our  own 
prayers.  Talue !  Why,  if  there  be  anything  that  is, 
more  than  another,  a  matter  of  mere  grace,  it  is  prayer, 
and  the  mercy  bestowed  on  it  The  very  desire  to  get 
18  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  words  in  which  it 
prays  are  his  suggestions;  the  plea  it  urges,  the  mercy 
it  appeab  to— everything,  from  the  first  wish  to  the 
final  answer,  it  owes  to  God.  What,  then,  is  ours  \ 
Kothing  certainly  to  glory  in,  but  much  to  be  ashamed 
of;  that  we  have  so  often  stifled  the  divine  promptingts, 
and  that  with  so  many  helps  and  encouragements  to 
pray,  we  have  nevertheless  contrived  to  get  so  little. 

Much  of  God's  present  dealing  with  us  is  designed 
to  train  us  to  cry.  Possibly  many  of  our  straits  and 
difficulties  have  scarcely  any  other  end  to  serve,  than  to 
cast  us  upon  God,  and  keep  us  crying.  In  this  way  we 
are  taught  how  very  weak  we  are,  and  how  very  gracious 
he  is;  we  are  trained  to  lean  on  him,  and  to  rejoice  in 
him,  and  to  walk  with  him;  and,  as  all  this  is  perfectly 
essential  to  our  spiritual  life,  our  heavenly  Father  puts 
us  into  circumstances  where  our  necessities  do  not 
permit  us  to  be  long  out  of  his  presence.  Therefore,  my 
afflicted  brother,  whose  incessant  troubles,  crowding 
one  on  the  heels  of  another,  allow  thee  no  rest,  rather 
be  encouraged  than  downcast  on  account  of  them,  for 
God  is  dealing  with  thee  in  a  way  of  special  mercy.  He 
wishes  thee  to  rest  in  his  bosom;  and  to  constrain  thee 
to  this,  he  is  spoiling  thy  rest  everywhere  else.  While 
others  visit  him  with  more  or  less  frequency,  he  will 
have  thee  to  take  up  thine  abode  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High ;  and  so  long  as  thou  dwellest  there,  as 
in  a  city  of  refuge,  the  prowling  crowds  of  earthly 
troubles  shall  not  come  nigh  thee  to  harm  thee.  Philip 
Melanchthon  had  not  the  physical  constitution  that  is 
connected  with  animal  courage,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
was  continually  harassed  with  needless  terrors.  When 
reproved  for  this,  and  exhorted  to  cast  aside  his  ground- 
less timidity,  he  replied, ''  Ko,  I  cannot  do  without  it, 
for  it  is  my  best  help  to  prayer.  If  I  were  at  ease,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  would  pray  but  little ;  but  my  fears  and 
terrors  torment  me,  except  when,  in  God's  presence,  I 
am  casting  them  all  by  faith  upon  him." 

In  all  ages  God's  servants  have  been  crying  souls,  and 
the  strongest  servants  have  been  known  by  the  strength 
of  their  cries.  The  Model  Servant,  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,  cried  with  strong  crying  and  tears  (Heb.  v.  7). 
Jacob  cried,  and  Moses.  Samuel  and  David  were  both 
eminent  for  crying.  Hezekiah  cried,  and  wept  sore. 
Ezra  was  a  crying  man,  and  so  was  Daniel.  Peter,  too, 
and  Paul,  were  trained  to  cry.  Who  can  tell  how  much 
we  owe,  at  this  hour,  to  the  midnight  crying  of  the  old 
Scotch  Reformer,  when  his  burdened  soul  could  only 
vent  itself  in  brief,  spasmodic  groanings,  *'  0  God,  give 
me  Scotland,  or  I  die  ?"  And  who  among  us  has  not 
hung  with  awe  over  the  recorded  wrestling  of  Luther  at 
Worms  7  a  prayer— like  those  of  Moses  in  Exodus  xxxiL 
32,  and  Paul  in  Romans  ix.  3— not  to  be  understood 
save  by  those  who  have,  in  some  degree,  been  plunged 
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into  such  depths,  and,  out  of  these  depths,  have  cried 
unto  Qod.  <<0  God!  0  Qod!. . .  0  God!  do  thou  help 
me  against  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world !  Do  this ;  thou 
shouldest  do  this . . .  Thou  alone ...  for  this  is  not  my 
work,  hut  thine.  I  have  nothing  to  do  here— nothing 
to  contend  for  with  these  great  ones  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
But  the  cause  is  thine.  0  Lord,  help  me ! ...  0  God ! 
my  God !  hearest  thou  me  not  ?  .  .  .  My  God,  art  thou 
dead  ?  No !  thou  canst  not  die.  Thou  hidest  thyself 
only. . . .  Thou  hast  chosen  me  for  this  work.  I  know  it 
well  Act  then,  0  God. . . .  Stand  at  my  side,  for  the 
sake  of  thy  well-beloved,  Jesus  Christ."  My  brother, 
God  has  given  to  you  and  to  me  our  life-work,  as  well  as 
to  Luther — a  work  that  should  be  as  weighty  to  us  as 
his  was  to  him.  Has  our  fear  of  failure  in  it  ever  sent 
us  to  our  knees,  to  groan,  and  weep,  and  cry,  after  a 
fashion  akin  to  this  7 

And  when  is  it  that  we  are  to  ciy  to  God  7  Nay, 
rather,  when  is  it  that  we  are  to  refrain  7  We  are  to 
ciy,  and  to  faint  not  in  our  crying  (Luke  xviiL  1).  God*s 
elect  are  characterized  by  this,  that  they  '^  cry  unto  Him 
day  and  night.*'  Even  the  promises  of  God,  graciously 
given  to  comfort  us,  are  not  meant  to  suppress,  but  to 
excite,  our  further  crying.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  case  beyond  hope  of  help  from  crying.  If  ever 
a  man  would  have  been  warranted  to  despair  of  God*s 
help  through  prayer,  surely  it  was  Jonah  in  the  whale's 
belly.  Seized  in  the  very  act  of  committing  most 
heinous  sin— cast  away  into  circumstances  of  extremity, 
in  God*s  manifest  anger— he  might  well  have  felt  as  if 
he  were  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy.  But,  no ;  Jonah 
had  the  heart  to  cry,  and  God  had  the  heart  to  hear  his 
cry.  Oh,  thou  afflicted,  Jonah-like  soul,  overwhelmed 
with  the  double  load  of  conscious  sin,  and  of  sharp  chas- 
tisement on  account  of  it,  not  knowing  whither  to  turn, 
turn  to  God.  He  is  expecting  thee  to  come ;  He  is 
waiting  to  hear  thine  outcry.  Nay,  do  not  feel,  in  thy 
despondency,  asif  the  distance  to  heaven  were  impassable 
by  backslidden  feet  like  thine,  for  he  himself  passes 
over  the  entire  distance :  ''  He  looketh  down  from  the 
height  of  hia  sanctuary,  to  hear  thy  groaning^'  (Ps. 
cii.  19,  20).  In  truth,  we  are  never,  even  at  our  worst, 
beyond  the  help  of  God  ;  nor  are  we  ev^,  even  at  our 
best,  above  the  urgent  need  of  his  grace ;  so  that,  in  one 
important  sense,  our  best  and  our  worst  are  much  alike 
to  God,  and,  were  our  faith  not  so  feeble,  they  would  be 
more  nearly  alike  to  us» 

Let  us  never  speak  or  think  of  hindrances  to  prayer. 
There  are  no  real  hindrances,  except  our  own  unbeliev- 
ing hearts.  The  very  circumstances  which  the  slothful 
soul  makes  into  hindrances,  the  lively  soul  uses  as  helps. 
If  a  robber  were  trying  to  stifle  the  outcry  of  his  victim, 
the  very  attempt  would  excite  to  the  utmost  vehemence 
of  crying.  Let  Satan's  opposition  to  our  praying  have 
the  same  effect  with  us;  let  it  deepen  our  sense  of 
danger,  and  provoke  to  a  more  importunate  cry.  Thus 
did  the  rebuke  of  the  crowd  affect  blind  Bartimeus, 
when  they  bid  him  bold  his  peace ;  but  he  only  cried 


the  more  a  ffreat  deal  When  it  waa  niggested  to  Lather 
in  prayer  that  God  was  &r  away  in  heaven,  and  did  not 
hear  bis  words,  "  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  I  will  only  need 
to  cry  the  louder." 

Satan  is  ever  veiy  busy  in  regazd  to  the  prayers  of 
believers.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  helps  us  to  pray,  bo  the 
enemy  expends  his  strength  in  hindering  our  prayers— 
seeking  either  to  keep  us  from  crying,  or,  if  he  M  in 
this,  to  spoil  our  cry.  With  unwearied  activity,  be 
assails  us  through  our  numberless  points  of  contact  with 
earthly  things,  and  tries  to  get  us  tucked  into  a  perfect 
whirlpool  of  cares  about  lawful  matters,  so  that  the  dis- 
tracted heart  shall  not  have  leisure  for  quiet  prayer. 
On  no  side,  perhaps,  does  he  so  successfully  attack 
believers  as  on  the  side  of  worldly  cares ;  craftily  per- 
suading us  to  burden  our  hearts  with  them,  under  the 
name  of  duties^  till,  like  Martha,  ever  cumbered,  and 
careful,  and  troubled,  we  have  neither  heart  nor  time 
for  Mary-like  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Let  us  get 
rid  of  all  our  cares,  by  casting  them  on  him  who 
truly  careth  for  the  least  of  them  ;  and,  as  for  daily 
duties,  let  us  look  on  them  only  as  the  service  which  be 
has  appointed  us,  and  let  us  make  out  of  them  constant 
errands  to  his  throne  of  grace.  Even  then  Satan  will 
follow  us,  and  often  disturb  us  with  hosts  of  idle  thoaghts; 
and  this  sometimes  with  such  a  vehemence,  that  only  they 
that  have  had  experience  of  it  can  understand  the  sorroir. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  had  any  little  measure 
of  liveliness  in  prayer,  he  will  tiy  to  spoil  the  whole  by 
insinuations  that  tend  to  pride,  as  if  we  were  less  de- 
pendent, or  less  unworthy  beggars,  because  our  beggiog 
had  been  sincere,  or,  in  some  little  measure,  successfal. 
Nay,  more ;  he  will  even  contrive  to  thrust  his  tongue 
into  our  very  prayers,  and  set  us  on  asking  for  ourselves 
the  materials  for  our  own  ruin.  But  God  will  guard  xa 
against  Satan*s  wishes,  even  though  we  be  foolishly  per- 
suaded to  endorse  them.  We  need,  therefore,  to  trust 
him  with  their  supervision,  as  we  trust  him  with  their 
answers ;  for  oft-times  he  might  say  to  us,  "  Ye  know 
not  what  ye  ask." 

In  a  world  like  this  it  is  quite  unsafe  to  go  forward, 
for  a  single  hour,  without  having  grace  In  such  activity 
as  shall  vent  itself  in  constant  crying.  Medical  men 
tell  us  that  the  feeble  habit  of  body,  indicated  by  the 
soft,  languid  pulse,  is  peculiarly  subject  to  tlie  evil 
influence  of  infectious  disease.  Whether  the  case  be  so 
or  not  in  bodily  disease,  it  is  so  in  spiritual  The  listless 
feebleness  of  spirit,  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  it  does  not^ 
carmot  raise  its  earnest  cry,  lays  it  open  to  all  the  con- 
tagions of  evil  that  constantly  surrouiul  us.  Ah !  we 
have  need  to  keep  ourselves  at  the  crying  pitch  of  faith ; 
for  none,  but  souls  with  such  a  healthy  tone,  is  safe  to 
<<  walk  the  hospitals"  amid  the  frightful  influences  that 
everywhere  abound. 

Let  us,  then,  cherish  unbounded  faith  in  prayer— 
that  is,  faith  in  God.  If  we  have  little  faith  in  its 
efficacy,  we  will  be  little  engaged  in  it ;  we  shall  ask  bat 
little,  and  get  but  little.    Let  no  philosophirings  of  vain 
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BUD  shake,  in  tiie  least,  our  most  aaaured  oonfidenoe  in 
the  linog  God,  who  bids  iu  call  him,  "  Thou  that  hear- 
est  pnyer."  Laws  of  natare !  Tea ;  but  there  are 
ipiritoal  laws  as  well  aa  mattfial ;  and  one  of  them  is 
ttiis:  ''Gall  npon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will 
detirer  thee,  and  thou  ahalt  glorify  me."  If  men  appeal 
to  their  statistiGi  and  legiaterB  of  £Mt8,  let  our  truiting 
heuts  fall  back  on  Qod*s  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promisei,  and  on  his  anthentie  register  of  flacta.  When 
tbey  speculate  and  aigtie,  let  us  seek  with  greater  sim- 
plicity to  believe.  For  our  Qod  is  the  living  Ood^  who 
''rideth  up(m  the  heayen  in  our  help,"  and  who,  if  be 
do  not  work  a  miracle  to  deliver  us,  will  no  less  deliver 
OS  bj  his  pro? idence  without  the  mirade.  Blessed  is  he 
1  iM)  is  no  oiphaa,  though  he  dwells  in  an  orphan  world, 
but  who  has  the  Qod  that  made  the  heaven  and  earth 
for  hii  covenant  Father. 

Oh,  that  every  one  of  us  had  a  higher  estimate  of  the 
jffiTflege  and  blessedness  of  prayer !  How  many,  like 
the  dying  Sotdiffe,  say  at  the  end  of  life, ''  I  wish  I  had 
pnyed  mote."  Let  us  try  to  make  the  same  discovery 
vfails  it  may  be  practically  of  use  to  us ;  and,  lealiang 
boT  mach  our  service  is  one  of  prayer,  let  us  reserve  for 
it  OCT  best  strength.  How  sadly  do  many  of  us  fritter 
svay  energies  which,  if  expended  in  this  direction, 
Toald  produce  moet  blessed  fruits— in  God's  name  glori- 
fied, our  fellows  benefited,  and  ourselves  enriched.  In 
vedlest  controTernes,  for  instance,  how  much  heat  of 
aeal  is  wasted,  when  the  profitless  wrestling  with  men 
Qiight  be  happily  exchanged  for  profitable  wrestling  with 
W!  And  when  we  do  cry,  how  often  is  it  for  some 
F^  pmrd,  which  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  a  single 
vsb!  Qod  has  set  apart  for  us  far  better  gifts  than 
te ;  jea,  he  lifts  his  very  choicest  mercies  in  his 
Msi  ready  to  bestow  them  on  us,  so  soon  aa  we  truly 
set  cm  hearts  on  having  them.  4Ias !  our  desires  are 
t'»  often  strong  for  things  in  regard  to  which  they  ought 
t'^  be  dead  and  buried  ;  while  they  are  *'  ready  to  die" 
*bere  they  ought  to  be  most  vehement  and  all-con- 
titdliDg, 

The  coming  aong  of  praise,  even  the  everlasting  song, 
^iepends  upon,  and  shall  be  proportioned  to,  the  present 
07-  They  are  inseparably  connected,  as  the  blossom 
^  the  ripened  fruit  The  joyous  praises  there  can  be 
retched  only  through  the  weeping  prayer  here.  "  They 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy."  To  refuse,  then, 
the  weeping  and  the  cxying  now,  is  simply  to  lose  the 
restdting  rapture.  If,  when  Christ  is  bidding  us,  we 
poor  into  the  water-pots  little  of  the  water  of  our  tears, 
ve  shall  draw  correspondingly  little  of  the  wine  of  glad- 
ness ;  for  the  water  is  the  measure  of  the  coming  wine, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Hannah's  triumphant  song  in 
Ut  Sainud,  chapter  2,  was  the  outcome  of  her  most 
sorrowful  cry  in  chapter  1,  when  her  grief  made  £11  sus- 
pect her  of  drunkenness.    Had  she  not  then  wept,  she 


would  not  now  have  had  such  a  song  to  sing.  Oh,  what 
a  loss  are  tearless  and  lifeless  prayers,  robbiug  us  of  the 
sure  firuits  of  rapturous  praises !  Let  us  stir  ourselves 
up  to  cry ;  and,  if  we  must  needs  begin  so  low,  let  us 
begin  with  a  loud  outcry  for  help  to  cry,  and  God  shall 
soon  "  turn  for  us  our  mourning  into  dancing ;  he  shall 
put  off  our  sackcloth,  and  gird  us  with  gladness."  Old 
Frazer  of  Brea  bears  witness  that  it  is  never  vain  to  call 
on  Qod.  He  says :  ''  Ever  since  I  remember,  propor- 
tionable to  my  diligence  in  seeking  was  my  finding ;  nor 
made  I  any  extraordinary  mint  to  seek  Qod,  but  I  found 
something  extraordinary." 

And,  to  encourage  our  faith  in  crying,  let  us,  above 
all,  keep  before  our  hearts  the  preciousness  of  the  Name 
which  we  urge  as  our  only  pleiL  Our  space  now  permits 
no  more  than  a  reference  to  this  point ;  but  it  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  whole  matter.  Our  cry, 
because  of  the  Name  which  it  pleads,  comes  up  with  wel- 
come before  God, ''  even  into  his  ears/*  It  is  a  joy  for 
Him  to  hear  it  "We  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father;"  and,  for  advocate.  One  who,  though  he  was 
the  Father's  fellow,  laid  down  his  all,  and  even  his  life 
also,  at  his  Father's  bidding,  in  order  to  provide  a 
righteous  way  for  the  ascent  of  our  cry  to  God,  and  the 
descent  of  all  his  grace  to  us.  Methinks  that  such  an 
Advocate,  and  such  a  plea,  would  be  sure  to  prevail 
with  a  neutral,  or  even  with  the  most  reluctant ;  how, 
then,  can  they  possibly  fail  with  a  willing  Father,  who 
has  a  Father's  heart  and  a  Father's  joy  in  giving  to  his 
children  ? 

And  if  the  reader  be  one  who  never  cries  to  Qod— at 
least  with  the  heart— let  us  remind  him  that  his  sins  are 
crying  loud  enough,  if  he  himself  be  silent  Like  AbeFs 
blood,  like  Sodom's  guilt,  his  sins  are  lifting  up  their 
cry  for  vengeance  on  him,  and  are  filling  the  ear  of  One 
who  only  delayeth  for  a  little  while  to  answer  their  cry. 
And  if  thou  continue  impenitent,  the  very  Mercy,  which 
now  beseecheth  for  thee  a  brief  respite,  shall  join  her  cry 
to  the  cry  of  thy  sins,  and  injured,  insulted  Law  and 
Mercy  shall  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  their  united  out- 
cry against  thee.  Ah !  it  is  time  for  thee  to  begin  thy 
cry :  let  the  angels  have  it  to  say  of  thee,  within  the 
hour,  "  Behold  he  prayeth ! " 

And  there  is  another  voice  loudly  crying  beside  thee. 
Jesus  lifteth  up  his  earnest  call  of  warning  and  of  mercy. 
"  Doth  not  Wisdom  cry  ?"  and  her  word  is,  "  Unto  you, 
0  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men."  With 
all  the  urgency  that  the  word  implies,  he  crieth,  crieth 
unto  thee.  Oh,  give  instant  heed  to  him,  lest  it  should 
come  to  pass,  that,  as  he  cried,  and  you  would  not  hear, 
so  you  too  shall  cry,  and  he  will  not  hear.  Answer 
his  cry  with  thine,  and  thou  shalt  soon  have  to  say, 
with  a  joy  hitherto  unknown,  "  0  Lord  my  Qod,  I  cried 
unto  thee,  and  thou  hast  healed  rae." 
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VOTES  IHTBODUCTOBT  TO  THE  FSALTEB. 

BY  THE  BST.  WILLIAM  BU7VIE,  T>.T>.,  BTIRLIKG. 
No.  IL-DAVID.  THE  ANOINTED  OF  THE  GOD  OP  JACOB,  AND  THE  SWEET  PSALMIST  OF  ISRAEL 


HE  history  of  the  Bible  Psalmody  be> 
gins  with  the  Forty  Years'  Sojourn 
of  the  tribes  in  the  wilderness.  The 
superscription  of  the  Ninetieth  Psalm 
describes  it  as  "a  Prayer  of  Moses  the  Man  of 
Qod;"  and  I  may  add,  in  justification  of  our 
unhesitating  acceptance  of  the  information  thus 
given,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  name  one  sober 
critic,  whatever  the  view  he  may  take  regarding 
the  authority  of  the  superscriptions  generally,  who 
does  not  admit  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the 
information  is  reliable,  and  that  we  have  before 
us  in  this  psalm  a  genuine  memorial  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  tuneful  prayer  of  the  Church  when 
she  went  after  Qod  '^  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown," 
and  humbled  herself  under  his  mighty  hand. 
Moses,  then,  was  the  first  of  the  psalmists.  But 
it  was  long  ere  another  stone  was  built  on  the 
foundation  he  laid.  For  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  the  Prayer  of  Moses  stood  alone  in  its 
kind.  During  the  times  of  Joshua  and  the 
Judges,  the  harp  of  Prophecy  was  not  altogether 
mute ;  but  those  stormy  centuries  have  bequeathed 
to  us  no  psalm.  Moses  remained  the  only 
psalmist  till  David. 

But  if  the  efflorescence  of  sacred  song  was  long 
delayed,  it  came,  at  length,  with  a  sudden  and 
magnificent  outburst ;  insomuch  that^  ere  David 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  the  Church  was  in 
possession  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  lyrical 
treasures  laid  up  in  the  Psalter.  The  half  of  the 
psalms,  or  thereby,  are  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  David  himself;  and  there  were  other 
pens  besides  his  employed  in  the  same  work 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  This  is  offered, 
for  the  present,  only  as  an  approximate  estimate. 
There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  obscurity,  and  con- 
sequent difference  of  opinion,  on  several  points 
necessary  to  be  determined  before  the  precise 
number  of  the  Davidic  psalms  can  be  ascertained; 
and  the  subject  is  so  full  of  interest,  that  we 
most  revert  to  it  hereafter.     Meanwhile  the  ap- 


proximate estimate  is  sufficient  to  ahow  that  tbe 
reign  of  David  was,  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
Augustan  age  of  sacred  psalmody.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  however  deep  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  history  of  the  one  psalm  of  Moses,  and 
deep  and  various  as  is  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  history  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  that  were  written 
between  the  time  of  Solomon  and  the  cessation 
of  prophecy,  the  age  which  we  are  principally 
concerned  to  study,  with  a  view  to  the  histoiy  of 
the  psalms,  is  the  age  of  King  David. 

The  Spirit  and  Providence  of  God  had  been 
making  preparation  for  the  great  outburst  of 
sacred  song  long  before  David  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem. The  Lord  never  works  by  unpremeditated 
and  extemporised  strokes  of  power ;  least  of  all, 
in  the  production  of  those  fruits  of  his  wisdom 
and  love  which  are  the  enduring  possession  of  his 
Church.  Long  before  April  clothes  the  trees  in 
their  gay  and  hopeful  livery  of  blossoms,  there 
are  hidden  motions  under  the  bark,  and  the 
tender  buds  are  being  silently  prepared  to  un- 
fold when  their  full  time  is  come.  So  was  it 
with  the  Psalms  of  David.  Their  history,  if  it 
is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  not  commence 
with  the  day  when  the  first  of  them  flowed  from 
David's  pen,  but  must  take  note  of  the  steps  of 
God's  providence  and  grace  in  raising  up  so 
great  a  psalmist  in  IsraeL 

Foremost  among  the  influences  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  golden  age  of  psalmody,  we  must 
make  mention  of  the  religious  Bevival  with  which 
the  Lord  blessed  Israel  towards  the  close  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat here  the  story  of  Samuel,  whom  God  hon- 
oured to  be  the  principal  instrument  in  that 
revival :  how  he  was  raised  up  in  a  godly  house 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  how  his  mother, 
in  particular,  was  eminent  not  only  for  piety  but 
for  spiritual  gifts,  being,  like  Deborah,  a  pro- 
I  phetess,  and  the  writer  of  one  of  the  few  sacred 
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Ijrics  wfaieh  broke  the  silence  of  the  long  period 
between  Moses  and  David ;  how,  after  years  of 
childless  wedded  life,  she  asked  a  son  from  the 
Lord,  and  received  Samuel  as  Qod's  answer  to 
her  prayer;  how  from  his  mother*s  womb  the 
Lord  separated  the  child  to  be  his  servant;  how, 
u  he  grew  np,  "  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  did 
let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground :  and 
all  Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  knew  that 
S&moel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord"  (1  Sam.  iiL  19,  20);  how,  with  a  dis- 
interested  zeal,  wl^ch  no  man  conld  impeach,  he 
from  the  first  devoted  his  life  to  the  nation  and 
church  of  Israel,  judging  all   the  tribes,  and 
kbouring,  as  none  of  the  Judges  who  preceded 
him  bad  done,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  so  to  imbue  them  with  the  know- 
ledge and  fear  of  the  living  Ood.     It  is  more 
necessary,  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  to 
observe  that  Samuel,  no  doubt  by  divine  direc- 
tion, took  steps  to  multiply  and  prolong  the 
benefits  of  his   personal  service  by  means  of  a 
remarkable  Institution,  the  first  mention  of  which 
in  the  sacred  history  occurs  in  connection  with 
hii  name.     I  refer  to  the  famous  Schools  of  the 
Propbeta     It  is  possible  some  institution  of  the 
kind  may  have  existed  from  the  age  of  Moses ; 
Qoe  probably  Samuel  was  the  Founder.     It  is 
<^rtain,  at  least,  that  it  was  in  Samuel's  hands 
tbt  the  prophetical  schools  became  institutions 
c^  fir-reaching  influence,  and  rose  to  the  honour- 
able place  within  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
which  they  seem  henceforth  to  have  occupied  till 
^e  captivity.     It  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
imagine  that  the  design  of  them  was  to  furnish 
the  Church  with  a  succession  of  prophets ;  for  it 
vas  essential  to  the  prophetical  ofiice  that  each 
iodiTidual  invested  with  it  should  have  received 
Ik  call  and  commission  from  Ood's  own  hand.  No 
rule  was  laid  down  for  the  calling  of  prophets^ 
simi^y  because  God  reserved  this  to  himself  as  his 
exclusive  prerogative.     What,  then,  were  the  pro- 
phetical schools  1     They  were  a  kind  of  College, 
or  Theological  Hall  (if  so  modem  a  phrase  may 
he  allowed),  into  which  the  prophet  invited  such 
yoimg  men  as  seemed  to  be  qualified  by  their 
jzifts  and  piety  to  act  as  prophets  in  Israel,  if  the 
Lord  should  ever  be  pleased  to  call  them  by  his 
Spirit  into  that  ofi^ce.    The  principal  study,  we  | 


may  be  sure,  would  be  the  Law  of  Moses,  which 
was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years,  a 
somewhat  ancient  document;  and  we  know  for 
certain  that,  in  addition  to  that  supremely  im- 
portant study,  the  arts  of  Music  and  Poetry  were 
assiduously  cultivated.  It  may  well  be  believed 
that  from  his  childhood  Hannah's  son  would  be 
no  stranger  to  arts  in  which  she  was  herself  so 
eminent 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Company  of  the 
Prophets  is  that  which  relates  how  Saul  met  them 
coming  down  from  the  hOl  of  God,  on  the  day 
that  Samuel  anointed  him  king ;  and  it  describes 
them  as  coming  down  from  the  High  Place  with 
a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret^  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp, 
before  them,  and  prophesjdng  as  they  went 
(1  Sam.  z.  5} ;  all  which  sufiiciently  attests  the 
assiduity  with  which  the  company  had  been 
trained  in  sacred  music  and  song.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  prophesying  of  these  "  sons 
of  the  prophets  "  is  so  described  as  to  prove  that 
the  singing  or  chanting  which  greeted  the  newly- 
anointed  king  on  his  homeward  journey  was,  on 
this  occasion,  prompted  and  sustained  by  a  super- 
natural motion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  They  spoke 
and  sung  as  men  who  were  swayed  by  a  divine 
and  irresistible  energy;  for  the  same  motion  of 
the  Spirit  came  on  Saul,  and  he  prophesied  alsa 
It  was  a  supernatural  or  miraculous  motion  of  the 
Spirit  quite  simUar  to  that  which  came  down  on 
the  disciples  to  signalize  the  Mission  of  the  Com- 
forter on  the  day  of  Pentecost  It  differed  from 
that  great  New  Testament  miracle  only  in  this 
respect,  that  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  moved 
to  utter  their  hearts  in  tong^  whereas  the  disciples 
at  Pentecost  uttered  theirs  in  foreign  ttmgues. 
This  miraculous  quality  of  the  prophesying  of 
Samuel's  disciples  is  important  to  be  noted ;  for 
it  was  a  kind  of  seal  afiObced  by  Gk)d  himself  on 
the  newly-founded  Institution  —  a  sign  from 
I^eaven  by  which  the  Lord  gave  testimony  to  the 
school,  and  declared  that  his  blessing  rested  upon 
it  We  might  say  of  Samuel,  what  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  says  of  the  apostles,  that  God 
bare  witness  to  him  '*  with' gifts  of  the  Holy 
Gho6t*'(Heb.  ii4). 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  what  hill  of 
southern  Palestine  was  the  Bamah  of  Samuel's 
residence  and  of  the  Prophetical  School     Dean 
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Stanley  enumerates  as  many  as  eight  localities, 
on  behalf  of  which  claims  have  been  urged.  Of 
these,  four  have  respectively  received  the  suflTrages 
of  such  high  authorities  as  Dr.  Robinson,  Van  de 
Velde^  QeseniuB,  and  Mr.  Finn,  the  English  con- 
sul at  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
four  eminences  fixed  upon  by  these  careful 
scholars  and  investigators  are  aU  situated  within 
a  few  miles  of  Bethlehem — some  of  them  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  We  may  be  very  sure 
that  such  an  institution  as  Samuel's  College 
would  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  godly 
among  its  Bethlehemite  neighbours ;  and  that 
such  a  youth  as  David,  the  son  of  such  a  man  as 
Jesse,  would  be  no  stranger  among  the  sons  of 
the  prophets.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact^  that  David  had  attained  so  great  skill  in 
sacred  minstrelsy  ere  his  boyhood  was  well  past^ 
that  his  fame  had  reached  the  court  of  Saul,  and 
he  was  spoken  of  to  the  king  as  the  fittest  person 
to  play  before  him  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God 
darkened  his  mind.  A  further  confirmation  is 
found  in  the  circumstance,  that  some  years  later, 
when  he  fled  from  Saul's  envious  javelin,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  Naio$h,  or  Cottages,  at 
Ramah,  where  the  sons  of  the  prophets  dwelt  in 
company  with  the  venerable  Man  of  God  whom 
Providence  had  appointed  over  them  as  their 
father  (1  Sam.  zix  18).  It  is  unlikely  that 
David,  on  the  occasion  of  that  first  danger,  would 
have  thought  of  Ramah,  if  he  had  been  a  stranger 
either  to  the  place  or  its  inmates. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conjecture 
that  David  resorted  in  his  youth  to  the  School  of 
the  Prophets,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  anything 
but  a  novice  in  the  peculiar  exercises  of  the 
school  when  persecution  constrained  him  to  seek 
safety  within  its  walls.  He  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  great  distinction  in  Israel.  He  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  which  God  had,  from 
the  first,  set  a  note  of  pre-eminence  above  the 
rest ;  and  Nahshon,  who  was  Prince  of  the  tribe 
in  the  wilderness,  was  his  ancestor.  After  examin- 
ing the  several  notices  of  the  family  that  occur  in 
the  Scriptures  from  first  to  last,  one  is  struck 
with  the  fact  that  its  distinction  in  the  nation 
was  anything  but  factitious — anything  but  the 
sort  of  distinction  that  mere  Heraldry  can  bestow. 
It  rested  on  a  basis  of  truth.     God  raised  the 


family  to  its  predicted  and  predestinated  distinc- 
tion, by  bestowing  upon  it  a  rich  dower  of  diversi- 
fied intellectual  ability.  The  catalogue  of  eminent 
men  whom  it  furnished  to  church  and  common- 
wealth would  be  a  long  and  brilliant  one ;  and 
many  facts  concur  to  show  that  the  general  mental 
power  which  characterized  the  fsunily  for  centu- 
ries, and  was  transmitted  like  an  heirloom  from 
father  to  son,  never  shone  out  with  more  lostre 
than  in  Jesse  and  hb  immediate  descendants. 
Thus  it  is  remarkable  that  David's  most  distin- 
guished generals — Joab,  Abishai,  Amasa — were 
found  in  the  circle  of  his  near  kinsmen. 

In  David  himself  the  hereditary  ability  was 
associated  with  the  poetical  faculty  in  its  highest 
form.  No  competent  critic  has  ever  affected  to 
deny  that  the  son  of  Jesse  was  a  poet  bom, 
and  a  poet  of  the  first  rank.  And  the  family 
into  which  he  was  bom — was  it  not  an  admir- 
able nursery  for  the  man  who  was  to  be,  not 
the  song-writer  of  his  country  merely,  but  the 
Psalmist  of  God's  Israel?  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to  the  force  of  mind  which  perpetually 
showed  itself  in  the  line  of  our  Lord's  ancestry : 
let  the  reader  turn  to  the  Genealogy  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Matthew,  or  to  the  other  version  of  it 
in  the  third  of  Luke,  and  he  will  find  that,  all 
along  the  line  from  Adam  and  Abraham  to  Mary 
and  Joseph,  true  godlinen  also  can  be  traced,  with 
only  an  occasional  intermission.  If  I  do  not 
greatly  err,  a  perception  of  God's  mercy  in  this  par- 
ticular contributed  to  swell  the  flood  of  tender 
thankfulness  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  Blessed 
among  women ;  for  in  her  song,  among  the  other 
instances  of  the  Lord's  kindness  calling  for  notice 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Incar- 
nation, she  tells  how  "  his  mercy  is  on  them  that 
fear  him,  from  generation  to  generation"  (Luke 
i  50).  It  is  certain  that  durmg  the  stormy  times  of 
the  Judges,  the  family  at  Bethlehem  was  eminent 
among  those  which  remained  faithful  to  the  Lord. 
The  delightful  picture  of  domestic  piety  that 
imparts  such  a  charm  to  the  book  of  Ruth,  is  a 
memorial  of  the  manners  prevalent  among  Darid's 
immediate  ancestors,  and  of  the  benign  and 
heavenly  infiuences  that  blessed  his  infancy  and 
boyhood.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm  was  written  in  the  psalmist's  child- 
hood ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  reminiscence  of  it)  and 
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brings  vifidly  before  us  the  scenes  and  the  fed- 
lags  wiiich  his  memoiy  recalled  when  it  reverted 
to  the  golden  morning  of  his  lif ei     We  have  good 
nasoD  to  believe  that  the  regenerating  hallowing 
gnce  of  Qod's  free  Spirit  accompanied — if  indeed 
it  did  not  anticipate— the  teaching  and  godly 
fflttore  he  received  from  his  parents.     There  is 
not  the  fiuntest  trace  €i    his    having    passed 
tkoagh  sneh  a  crisis  as  we  see  in  the  lives  of 
Moses  and  PanL     I  am  much  inclined  to  think 
that  his  was  a  ease  of  infant  regeneration — cer- 
tainly it  was  a  case  of  early  piety.     Touching 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  Seventy-first  Psalm. 
That  psahn,  I  am  aware,  is  anonymous,  and  is, 
therefore,  by  many  recent  critics  refared  to  s(Hne 
later  writer ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  Yenema  and 
Hengstenbeig  have   adduced  sufficient  reasons 
for  retaining  the  opinion  of  Calvin  and  the  older 
ezpositorSy  that  the  psalm  is  from  David's  pen, 
ukd  is  the  plaintive  song  of  his  old  age.   It  shows 
03  the  soul  of  the  aged  saint  darkened  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  great  transgression,  and  by 
the  svann  of  sorrows  with  which  that  sin  filled 
lU  his  later  years.     But  he  finds  comfort  in 
KFertiiig  to  the  happy  days  of  his  childhood,  and 
^s^edally  to  the  irrevocable  trust  which  he  was 
tbenoabled  to  repose  in  God     The  thoughts 
^  feelings  expressed  remind  one  of  those  which 
mtA  with  suck  a  solemn  tender  interest  the 
^Seo(md  Epistle  to  Timothy — the  epistle  which 
cffihalms  the  djdng  thoughts  of  the  great  apostle. 
^  Paul,  David  takes  a  retrospect  of  the  Lord's 
dealings  with  bim  from  the  beginning ;  and,  in 
^^^  declares,  with  the  dying  apostle :  *'  I  am 
cot  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
^d  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that 
viiich  I  have  committed  to  him  against  that 
^y"  (2  Tim.  i  1 2).     Only,  there  is  this  notable 
(iiference  between  the  two,  that    while    Paul 
gathered  ccmfinnation  of  his  faith  from  the  ezpe- 
nence  of  a  thirty  years'  walk  with  his   Lord, 
David's  experience  stretched  over  a  tract  of  more 
^  twice  so  many  years ;  for  it  began  with  his 
childhood.     Let  us  hear  the   confession  of  his 
fiith  :— 

'*  Is  tkM,  O  LoH),  do  I  pat  my  tnuC: 

Let  me  nerer  be  pat  to  eonftuloB. 
For  tlioa  axt  mj  Hope; 

0  Lord  Oo9,  tboa  art  mj  tmit  from  my  yontb. 
Ceak  me  not  off  1b  the  ^m«  of  old  aire : 

Foteeke  mt  sot  when  m/  ttrengtli  aileth. 
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0  Qod,  tboa  beet  teaxbt  ne  from  my  youth : 

And  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrona  works. 
Now  also,  when  1  am  old  and  grey-headed,  0  Qod,  foreake 
me  not; 

Until  I  bare  showed  thy  strength  onto  this  generation, 

And  thy  power  to  ereiy  one  that  Is  to  come. 
ThoD,  which  hast  showed  me  great  and  sore  troables, 

Shalt  quicken  me  again. 

And  Shalt  bring  me  up  again  from  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
My  lips  shall  greatly  rejoice  when  I  sing  onto  thee; 

And  my  seal  which  then  bast  redeemed. 
lly  tongue  also  shall  talk  of  thy  rlghteoasness  all  the  day  long: 

For  they  are  oonfonnded,  for  they  are  broaght  unto  shame, 
that  seek  my  hart.'* 

It  IB  evident,  then,  that  in  David  there  was  a 
remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  sacred  psalmody.  He 
was  raised  up  at  a  time  when  the  Lord  had 
visited  his  people  and  vouchsafed  a  copious 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  so  that  there  were 
in  Israel  a  numerous  peoj^e^  Qod's  "hidden  ones," 
in  whose  name  a  psalmist  might  sing.  David 
himself  knew  the  Lord  from  his  childhood.  The 
poetical  faculty  with  which  his  nature  was  so 
ricUy  endowed  he  had  been  in  a  position  to  culti- 
vate, having  had  access  to  instruction  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  and  in  the  arts  of  music  and  poetry.  For, 
as  Augustine,  who  was  himself  an  adept  in  music, 
remarks  in  his  City  of  God,  "  David  was  a  man 
erudite  in  song,  a  man  who  loved  musical  harmony, 
not  for  the  sensiUe  delight  merely,  but  of  set  pur- 
pose and  from  a  principle  of  £gdth"  (lib.  xvii  c.  14). 
It  remains  to  be  added  that  David  afterwards  en- 
joyed the  supernatural  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
He  was  a  psophkt.  He  is  expressly  so  designated 
in  Peter's  Pentecostal  sermon  (Acts  ii.  30).  From 
the  day  that  Samuel  sent  for  him  to  the  field  and 
anointed  him  in  his  father's  house  at  Bethlehem, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him ;  and  this 
not  only  to  endow  him  with  counsel  and  might 
with  a  view  to  the  kingdom,  but  also,  and  in  the 
first  instance,  to  enable  him  to  set  forth  the 
praises  of  Gk>d  in  song.  The  courtier  who  first 
moitioned  his  name  to  Saul  did  not  speak  of  him 
as  a  mere  harper  or  minstrel,  but  as  a  man  of  valour 
and  prudence,  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  **  the  Lord 
is  with  him."  When  it  is  remembered  that  Saul's 
distemper  was  not  a  mere  case  of  natural  melan- 
choly, but  was  the  effect  of  *'  an  evil  spirit  from 
Gk>d  upon  him,"  it  will  readily  be  believed  that 
the  relief  ministered  to  him  by  David  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  soothing  effect  of  sweet 
music,  that  it  was  the  effect  rather  of  Pavid*s 
wise  and  kindly  use  of  a  tpiritual  gift,  a  gift  of 
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sacred  song  with  which  he  was  endowed  by  the 
^ood  Spirit  of  Qod,  who  had  departed  from  Saul 
and  rested  on  him.  It  was  the  motion  of  this 
Holy  Spirit,  acting  npon  and  by  means  of  rare 
natural  endowments  and  cultivated  skill,  which 
thenceforward  impelled  and  enabled  David  to 
indite  psalms.  Hence  the  combination  of  titles 
by  which  the  royal  prophet  describes  his  high 
place  and  function  in  his  "  Last  Words,"  2  Sam. 
TTiiL  1 — «The  Man  who  was  ndsed  up  on  high, 
the  Anointed  of  the  Qod  of  Jacobs  and  the  sweet 
Psalmiat  of  Israel."  The  combination  implies, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  to  suggest,  that  David 
was  raised  up  on  high  and  anointed  by  the  God 
of  Jacob,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  Prophet  not 
a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  of  the  prophets ; 
and  it  is  the  constant  testimony  of  the  Apostles, 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  that  it  was  ^^  in 
the  Spirit,"  that  is,  as  one  who  was  moved  by 
the  Holy  Qhost,  that  he  indited  lus  hymns  and 
songs. 

The  most  of  the  qualifications  hitherto  enume- 
rated, and  especially  the  one  last  named,  were 
essential  to  the  very  office  of  a  psalmist,  and  were 
found  in  others  besides  David.  But  the  son  €i 
Jesse  possessed  some  besides  that  were  peculiar  to 
himself.  It  has  been  remarked,  and  I  think  with 
truth,  that  he  is  the  only  psalmist  whose  personal 
history  comes  up  very  prominently  in  the  psalter. 
Every  reader  of  the  Bible  knows  that  marked 
references  to  the  more  remarkable  passages  in 
David's  life  occur  in  places  without  number. 
There  are  psalms  not  a  few  which  it  is  impossible 
to  read  without  remembering  that  they  are  his. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  adverting  to 
David's  singular  position  in  Israel  He  was  the 
King,  the  man  after  Qod's  own  heart,  the  **  re- 
presentative man  '*  (if  I  may  Use  such  a  phrase 
here)  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  church;  insomuch 
that  when  he  expressed  his  personal  experience 
and  diversified  feelings  in  song,  he  produced 
psalms  that  were  felt  by  the  whole  people  to  be 
exactly  suited  to  express  their  feelings  also  before 
God.  His  psalms  were  from  the  first  "the  Psalms 
of  Israel"  This  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  is 
one  of  the  points  in  respect  to  which  David  was 
a  type  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  For  we  know  that 
Christ,  although  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  con- 


descended to  be  made  like  unto  the  biethren 
whom  be  came  to  redeem;  submitted  himsdf  to 
a  condition  in  which  he  knew  that  he  shoold, 
though  without  sin,  be  in  all  points  tempted  eres 
as  we  are;  condescended  to  be  so  perfectly  msde 
like  unto  his  Ivethren,  that  in  addtessiDg  the 
Father  he  could  employ,  and  did  employ,  the  Joy 
words  of  David  and  of  the  Chnrch  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to 
David  and  his  psalms  without  bearing  in  mind 
his  singular  position  as  the  man  who  was  thoi 
raised  up  on  high.  He  was  not  a  private  indi- 
vidnaL  He  was  "  the  Anointed  One  of  the  Gkni 
of  Jacob,"  the  head  or  chief  of  the  people  of  the 
Lord;  and  so  was  both  entitled  to  speak  in  their 
name  and  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do  sa 

To  qualify  David  to  be  ""the  Ptalmut  o/Israd'' 
in  this  high  and  honourable  sense,  to  qualify  him 
to  write  hymns  in  which  there  should  be  a  liriog, 
warm,  true  expression  of  the  very  thoughts  ud 
inmost  feelings  of  God's  Israel,  his  exp^neoce 
required  to  be^  beyond  example,  intense  and 
diversified.     It  is  well  known  that  a  poet  cannot 
give  vivid  expression  to  feelings  to  which  he  'u 
himself  an  entire  stranger.     Among  uninspired 
hymns  those  only  succeed  in  rooting  themselTes 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  God'a  people  which 
(Uke  Luther's  famous  Pan^hrase  of  theForfy-sixth 
Psalm,  and  the  best  of  Cowper's  hymns)  emhahn 
the  actual  feelings  oi  a  bdievkig  soul  in  some 
season  of  high  emotioa    The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(which  is  a  poem  too)  owes  as  much  of  its  feisdn- 
ation  to  the  wonderfully  varied  experience  of  its 
author  as  to  his  matchless  genius;  for  it  has  heen 
long  known  that  the  characters  and  scenes  in  the 
allegory  are  the  reflection  or  idealised  reproduction 
of  charactera  Bunyan  had  known  and  scenes  he 
had  passed  through  in  his  tima    With  respect  to 
this  qualification,  the  fiict  that  they  enjoyed  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  did  not  alter  the  case  of 
the  sacred  writers,  at  least  of  the  psalmists.    It 
belongs  to  the  veiy  idea  of  a  psalm  tiiat  it  be  the 
expression  of  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  psalmist 
God  may,  in  a  few  exceptional  instances,  ha^e 
employed  the  tongue  of  an  ungodly  man  in  the 
utterance  of  a  prophecy  or  the  revelation  of  a 
doctrine;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  with  all  confi- 
dence that  he  never,  in  a  single  instance^  employed 
in  the  composition  of  a  psalm  any  man  whose 
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lictft  WIS  dead  to  the  sentimenta   ezpreesed. 
There  was  a  Balaam  among  the  prophets,  a  Judas 
isKog  the  apostles ;  bat  there  was  no  Balaam  or 
hdas  amoDg  the  psalmista    There  was  required, 
ikefore,  in  the  man  who  was  to  be  by  way  of 
saineDce  ''the  Psalmist  of  Israel,"  a  saint  of 
■anfBld  ezperienoa 
And  sQch  a  man  was  David     Into  his  sing^ 
life  wera  cnmdsd  the  vicissitades  of  many.    His 
bojhood  aoqnainled  him  with  the  deep-flowing, 
tnaqnil  joys  of  a  god^  and  well-ordered  home 
(a  better  home  than  his  manhood  or  old  age  ever 
knew);  it  acquainted  him  also  with  the  hardships 
ud  the  pkasores  of  country  life  amoqg  the  pas- 
tonl  expanses  of  southern  Palestine.    After  he 
was  anointed  by  Samuel,  Providence  called  him 
to  ply  the  minstrel's  art  before  Saul,  and  initiated 
him  into  the  life  of  a  court    Having  returned 
home^  he  received  a  second  and  more  brilliant 
introduction  to  the  court  in  consequence  of  the 
vietoiy  over  Gk>liath.    Thereafter,  for  a  succession 
(^yean^  his  life  was  spent  amidst  continual  perils 
and  trials.    Persecuted  by  Saul,  he  had  bitter 
ciperieooe  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  ungodly  in 
Isnd;  he  was  thrown  for  a  time  into  the  company 
^  tntlaws,  and  was  obliged,  more  than  once,  to 
n»defor  a  season  among  the  idolatrous  heathen, 
^driven  forth,  as  he  complained,  from  the 
Mbge  of  the  Lord.    Nor  did  his  trials  cease 
vlien  Saul's  death  on  the  field  of  Gilboa  opened 
lu  way  to  the  throne.     Israel  in  his  reign  was  a 
%ie  of  the  Church  militant ;  he  ruled,  but  it 
vas  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.     First  he  had 
the  Philistines  to  make  head  against  and  drive 
^k  to  their  maritime  plain.    Then  he  had  to 
confront  a  succession  of  formidable  coalitions 
VDong  the  principal  nations  to  the  east  and 
north— the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Syrians 
—80  that  years  were  spent  in  wars  which  taxed 
^  utmost  energies  and  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom.    At  length  victoiy  crowned  hLs  arms 
^  eveiy  aide^  so  that  his  sway  extended  from  the 
Sophntes  to  the  river  of  ifgypt     This  might 
We  brought  him  peace,  but  he  forfeited  it  by 
presumptuous   sin.      The  evening  of   bis  life, 
vhich  had  held  out  the  promise  of  a  serene^  un- 
bonded sky,  was  vexed  with  storms  more  terrible 
than  all  that  went  before.    The  transgression  of  a 
thonghtlefl%  unguarded  day  planted  in  his  house 


a  root  of  bitterness  which  troubled  all  his  years. 
Incest  and  Murder  showed  their  frightful  visage 
in  the  palace.  One  son  aftor  another  rose  in 
rebellions  against  him,  which  were  only  quenched 
in  their  blood.  His  heart — a  heart  that  beat 
with  an  intensity  of  natural  affection  never  sur* 
passed — ^was  broken  with  anguish,  and  his  groy 
hairs  Wbre  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grava 

I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  spend  many  words 
in  vindicating  David's  character  from  the  re- 
proaches with  which  some  have  been  pleased  to 
load  it  The  fact  is  significant  (I  believe  it  to  be 
a  factX  that  the  quarters  whence  these  reproaches 
oome  are  not  those  in  which  the  highest  ideid  of 
moral  excellmce  prevails.  It  is  not  men  of  high- 
souled  rectitude,  of  tender  conscience,  of  holy  lif  e^ 
who  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  David 
should  have  been  an  eminent  saint  for  all  his  sins. 
It  is  men  like  Paine  and  Voltaire,  profane  men, 
who  do  not  even  profess  to  aim  at  any  high 
standard  of  character.  It  is  they  who  are  scan- 
dalised at  David,  and  who  can  see  nothing  but 
whining  hypocrisy  in  his  psalms.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  psalms  written  on  oc- 
casion of  David's  great  fall  have  gone  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  best  and  holiest  men  that  ever 
walked  the  earth.  No  sermon  of  Augustine's 
betrays  more  tender  emotion,  more  deep  and 
thrilling  sympathy  with  his  subject,  than  the  one 
he  preached  to  the  people  of  Carthage  on  the 
Fifty-first  Psalm.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that 
a  psalm  that  for  ages  has  thus  found  its  way  to 
men's  hearts  must  have  come  from  the  heart 

One  who  would  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
Psalmist  must  remember  that  he  was  a  man  of 
prodigious  energy.  What  he  did,  he  did  with 
his  might  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  he  was  a  king^  an  Oriental  king,  to  whom 
law  and  imiversal  custom  permitted  polygamy, 
and  who  was  thus  put  in  the  way  of  being  tempted 
by  the  foul  sin  which  was  the  death  of  his  domes^ 
tic  peace.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
sacred  history  has  narrated  David's  fall  with  a 
judidal  severity  full  of  the  terror  of  the  Lord. 
The  chapter  which  records  his  offence  sets  down 
every  hateful  feature  in  it  with  an  unextenuating, 
inexorable  circumstantiality  unparalleled  in  all 
biography,  and,  to  a  thoughtful  reader,  suggestive 
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of  the  indictment  that  might  be  preferred  against 
a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  the  Most  High.  These 
considerations  are  not  adduced  to  ^loak  David's 
transgression.  Its  enormity  is  undeniable,  and 
is  denied  by  none.  He  sank  to  a  depth  of  guilt 
into  which  few  of  God's  children  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  fsdL  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  this  very  fact  contributed  to  fit 
him  to  be  the  Psalmist  of  God's  Israel  It  was 
not  in  spite  of  his  fall^  but  because  of  it  that 
God  made  choice  of  him  to  be  the  spokesman  of 
the  Church  in  penitential  song.  The  Church  is 
not  a  company  of  angels,  but  of  ransomed  men ;  of 
men  who  were  sinners,  who  are  often  sinning  still. 
David  weU  knew  that  the  record  of  his  fall  and 
his  forgiveness  would  furnish  to  sin-stricken  souls 
in  after-times  a  strength  of  encouragement  which 
nothing  else  could  yield.  In  crying  for  mercy, 
this  was  the  plea  he  urged, ''  Restore  unto  me  the 
joy  of  thy  salvation; — then  will  I  teach  trans- 
gressors thy  ways ;  and  sinners  shall  be  converted 
unto  thee"  (Ps.  IL  12,  13).  Being  forgiven,  he 
felt,  like  the  converted  persecutor  of  the  Church, 
that  his  God  had  furnished  in  him  *'  a  pattern  to 
them  which  should  hereafter  believe  in  him  to 
life  everlasting."  How  wonderfully  has  this  an- 
ticipation been  realized!  It  is  a  merciful  pro- 
vision that,  however  profound  may  be  the  depths 
into  which  a  man  may  be  cast  by  his  sins,  he 
will  find  that  the  Psalmist  has  been  there  before 
him,  and  has  furnished  him  with  words  in  which 
"  out  of  the  depths "  he  may  cry  to  the  Lord. 
There  is  not  a  poor  Publican  in  all  God*s  temple 
who,  as  he  smites  on  his  breast  and  cries,  ^  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner/'  does  not  find  on 
turning  to  the  Book  of  Psalms  that  the  mercy  of 
God  has  there  provided  for  him  songs  that  express 
every  feeling  of  his  convicted  sotd — songs,  too, 
originally  written  by  as  great  a  sinner  as  himself, 
in  the  agony  of  his  repentance.  Till  the  judg- 
ment-day it  will  never  be  known  how  many  souls, 
who  would  otherwise  have  cast  themselves  down 
in  despair,  have  been  encouraged  by  David's 
example  and  assisted  by  his  psalms  to  em- 
brace the  promise  and  to  hope  in  the  mercy  of 
God. 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  David's 
qualifications  to  be  the  Psalmist  of  Israel.  We 
have  said  nothing  yet  of  his  remarkable  love  for 


the  tabernacle  and  the  solemn  worship  there 
offered.  This  was  one  of  the  strongly  marked 
features  of  his  character.  It  impressed  all  who 
knew  him,  and,  when  he  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  the  generation  that  eame  after  continaed 
to  speak  with  affection  of  ''David  and  all  his 
afiSictions,"  aU  his  anxious  labours  for  the  Honse 
of  God — how  he  lamented  for  the  ark  of  God 
all  the  years  it  lay  neglected  at  Kirjath-jeaiim 
— how  he  coveted  its  presence  in  his  own  city,  as 
the  fairest  jewel  in  his  diadem — ^how  he  pitched 
for  it  a  Tabernacle  and  desired  to  build  for  it  a 
Temple.  If  David  ever  had  a  ruling  passion  it 
was  his  zeal,  his  consuming  zeal  for  the  Honse 
of  God.  He  could  say  with  rare  truth  "  the  seal 
of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  How  strongly 
is  this  expressed  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Psalm:— 

**  One  thing  hare  I  desired  of  ttie  Loki>, 

That  wtil  I  «edc  after; 
That  I  ma  J  dwell  la  the  hooM  of  the  Lon» 

AH  the  daje  of  my  life. 
To  behold  the  beaaty  of  the  U>ai\ 

And  to  enqnlre  in  hia  temple. 
For  he  ihall  hide  me  In  hla  pavUUm 

In  the  time  of  trouble: 
In  the  secret  of  his  tabemade  shell  he  bide  ne 
He  rixall  set  me  tip  upon  a  rock.'* 

In  David's  position,  and  with  his  love  for  the 
Tabernacle  Service,  an  uninspired  poet  would,  to 
a  certainty,  have  so  framed  his  hymns  that,  how- 
ever suitable  to  the  typical  dispensation,  they 
would  have  become  obsolete  when  the  Temple 
was  finally  given  to  the  flames,  and  a  system  of 
simple  and  spiritual  ordinances  finally  supplanted 
the  cumbrous  ritual  in  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  worshipped  God.  But  David 
"spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
and,  accordingly,  in  his  character  of  Psalmist,  we 
may  say  of  him,  with  Augustine,  that  **  although 
he  lived  under  the  Old  Testament  he  was  not  a 
man  of  the  Old  Testament "  (Expositio  Epistola 
ad  Galatas,  sect.  43).  He  seized  on  the  spiritual 
elements  and  aspects  of  the  Tabernacle  Service 
and  wove  these  alone  into  the  fabric  of  his  songs ; 
so  that  when  "  the  things  that  might  be  shaken  " 
were  removed,  the  psalms  were  found  to  belong 
to  "  the  things  which  could  not  be  shaken,"  and 
remained  fixed  in  the  worship  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  most  important,  in  some  respects,  of  all 
David's  qualifications  remains  yet  to  be  noticed. 
"He  was  a  prophet,  and  knew  that  GK>d  had 
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swoni  wtth  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of 
ias  loins,  aceording  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise 
tip  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne**  (Acts  vl  30). 
!1iroagh  Nathan  he  learned  that  the  Promised 
Seed,  the  Hope  of  Israel,  was  to  be  bom  of  his 
familj  and  to  be  the  heir  of  his  throne.  He  was 
tiiafl  tai:^ht  to  regard  himself  as  a  man  who  had 
been  raised  np  to  foreshadow  his  Lor4  and  his 
kingdom  as  one  that  was  not  only  to  foreshadow 
bat  to  be  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  that  divine 
Son.    Thus  he  was  put  in  a  position  to  write  not 


only  psalms  that  were  strictly  prophetical  of 
Christ,  but  a  multitude  of  others  which,  although 
in  some  sense  applicable  to  himself  and  his  people, 
looked  beyond  him  and  them  to  the  Person  and 
Kingdom  of  the  Son. 

I  hope  to  be  able  in  another  Paper  to  indicate 
— at  least  in  a  general  way — the  psalms  we  owe 
to  the  successive  periods  in  David's  life,  as  well 
as  to  notice  the  contributions  to  the  Psalter 
which  we  owe  to  him  in  part,  although  they  may 
have  been  written  by  other  pens. 


S\itii\t%  of  <^\viit\  Pisior]|. 


iy«~STA£S   IH   THE   PIBKAKEHT. 

**  The  pains  of  death  are  past, 

Labour  and  sorrow  cease ; 
And,  life'a  long  wartere  closed  at  laak, 

His  sonl  is  found  in  peace. 
Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done, 

Praise  be  tliy  new  emptoyi 
And  while  eternal  ages  mn. 

Best  in  thjr  Savionr's  Joy.** 

MOVTGOMIRT. 


lARCUS  ACRELIUS  ANTONINUS 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  161.     It  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  Christians,  who  had  de- 
riTednch  marked  benefit  from  the  mildness  of  his  pre- 
<ieces8ar,  would  bave  been  still  further  indebted  to  him: 
'%  ht  bore  the  character  of  a  just,  a  generous,  and 
^ve  aU  a  philosophic  prince.     Neither  through  the 
bk>jdthirBtj  cruelty  which  delights  in  the  infliction  of 
pain  for  its  own  sake,  nor  through  the  fanaticism  of 
igiu^aDce,  could  he  become  a  persecutor.    Yet  history 
vitDesses  that  he  became  the  most  merciless  persecutor 
c^  the  Christians  who  up  to  that  period  had  occupied 
tbe  imperial  throne,  Nero  alone  excepted.    And  even 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  chief  if  not  the  entire  weight 
<:-f  the  persecution  appears  to  have  fallen  on  the  Chris- 
^aiis  in  the  capital,  while  in  that  of  his  philosophic 
cQceessor,  the  iron  hand  of  tyranny  reached  to  the  re- 
motest provinces  of  the  empire. 

Nor  can  it  be  pleaded,  in  the  defence  of  Aurelius, 
that  the  oppression  of  the  Christians  was  carried  on 
without  his  knowledge  or  approbation.  His  own  char- 
acter, and  that  of  his  government,  would  in  any  case 
render  such  a  supposition  extremely  unlikely;  and, 
x&oreover,  we  have  only  too  certain  proof  that  he  re- 
garded the  followers  of  Christ  with  personal  dislike 
^d  contempt.  He  was  himself  sincerely  attached  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  he  was  remark- 
able for  piei}fj  in  the  Pagan  sense  of  the  word.  But  his 
philosophy  was  perhaps  even  more  hostile  to  the  spirit 


of  Christianity  than  his  superstition.  He  was  a  Stoic, 
a  disciple  of  the  proudest  sect  of  the  old  philosophy,  **  a 
Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees"  after  the  heathen  fashion. 
The  deification  of  human  reason,  the  self-exaltation  and 
self-reliance  even  to  the  uttermost,  which  Stoicism  in- 
culcated, were  in  truth  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  As  a  Stoic  philosopher,  therefore, 
Marcus  Aurelius  despised  the  Christians,  while  as  a 
Boman  statesman  he  felt  the  full  influence  of  those 
motives  which  led  his  predecessors  to  punish  the  ad- 
herents of  a  "  private  superstition  "  unrecognized  by  the 
laws. 

Many  public  calamities  also  occurred  throughout  the 
empire  during  this  reign.  The  superstitious  and  igno- 
rant multitude,  who  naturally  regarded  famines,  pesti- 
lences, and  earthquakes  as  visitations  from  their  gods, 
were  wont  to  imagine  that  these  were  occasioned  by  the 
impiety  of  the  Christians,  and  to  damour  for  their 
punishment  as  the  surest  means  of  removing  them. 
Thus,  according  to  Augustine,  it  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  in  North  Africa, "  If  there  is  no  rain,  blame  the 
Christians."  And  in  the  case  before  us  it  b  probable 
that  the  emperor  himself  shared  this  belief  with  the 
lowest  of  his  subjects. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  persecution  first 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  capital  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Justin  had  established  himself  there;  and  was 
diligently  employed  in  instructing  all  who  came  to  him 
in  the  Christian  faith.  Several  members  of  the  Chursh 
having  been  apprehended  and  put  to  death  for  confess- 
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ing  Christ,  he  was  moved  to  write  another  defence  of 
the  faith,  addreued  to  the  Emperor  Aurelioa.  In  this, 
his  second  Apologj,  he  complains  of  the  insidious  arts 
of  one  Crescens,  a  cynic  philosopher,  and  a  violent 
enemy  of  the  Christians.  Crescens  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  very  infamous  character,  to  whom  the  holiness 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  peculiarly  abhorrent 
Justin  certainly  did  not  spare  him ;  he  hesitated  not 
to  accuse  him  directly  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
dishonesty.  But  he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  peril  to 
which  this  plain  dealing  exposed  him;  for  he  concluded 
his  narrative  of  several  martyrs  who  had  recently 
suffered,  with  these  remarkable  words,  '<  I  also  expect 
to  be  waylaid  by  some  one  of  those  whom  I  have  named, 
and  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  even  by  Crescens  himself, 
that  unphilosophical  and  vain -glorious  opponent" 
Justin  might  well  call  it  "unphilosophical"  to  resort 
to  such  measures  for  the  confutation  of  an  opponent. 
He  was  not  however  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  martyrdom;  for  he  was  arrested  shortly  afterwards, 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  Crescens.  Being  brought 
with  several  others  before  the  Roman  Prefect  Rufinus— 
himself  a  philosopher,  and  the  former  preceptor  of  the 
emperor— he  witnessed  a  good  confession,  professing 
his  firm  belief  in  Christ  and  his  joyful  expectation  of 
eternal  life.  ''Do  you  think,'*  asked  Rufinus, '' that 
you  shall  go  to  heaven  and  receive  a  reward?"  "I 
not  only  think  so,"  replied  the  martyr, ''  but  I  know  it, 
and  have  a  certainty  of  it  which  exdudes  all  doubt" 
As  he  steadfastly  refused  to  sacrifice,  he  was  condemned, . 
together  with  his  companions,  to  be  scourged  and  after- 
wards beheaded;  thus  earning  the  glorious  title  of 
''Martyr,"  which  usually  accompanies  his  name. 

Justin  was  probably  the  most  learned  and  able  of 
any  who,  since  the  generation  of  the  apostles  had 
passed  away,  espoused  the  Christian  faith.  And  it  has 
been  noticed  as  remarkable  that  the  first  Christian 
philosopher  was  "informed  against  by  one  of  his 
brethren,  condemned  by  another,  and  suffered  by  the 
authority  of  an  emperor  who  gloried  more  in  the  philo- 
sophic than  in  the  imperial  name."  So  little  did  the 
philosophy  of  the  old  world  dispose  men  to  look  with 
a  favourable  eye  upon  Christianity. 

Besides  the  two  "  Apologies,"  Justin  left  behind  him 
several  other  works,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  "Dialogue  with  Trypho^  a  Jew,"  in  which  he  re- 
lates something  of  his  history  and  religions  experience. 
He  makes  in  it  a  very  plain  confession  of  the  deity  of 
Christ;  and  it  may  perhaps  also  be  mentioned  that  he 
quotes  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  and  expressly  ascribes 
it  to  the  pen  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears.  One 
of  his  disciples,  an  Assyrian  named  Tatian,  and  formerly 
a  teacher  of  Greek  philosophy  and  literature,  rose  to 
some  eminence  as  a  Christian  author  and  apologist 
When  deprived  however  of  the  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  his  distinguished  master,  he  unhappily  fell  airay 
from  the  faith,  and  became  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
numerous  sects  of  the  Gnostic  type,  called  the  Encratites. 


Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  we  find  that  Pnblitu, 
Bishop  of  Athens,  soifered  martyrdom  at  this  period. 
His  flock  were  probably  mnch  cast  down  and  diseoonged 
by  the  loss  of  their  chief  pastor,  for  many  of  them  were 
induced  to  abandon  their  faith,  and  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Corinth,  addressed  to  them  a  letter  of  affectionate 
remonstrance  and  encouragement  to  stand  firm.  Nor 
was  his  exhortation  in  vain;  for  Uieir  courago  revived, 
and  they  choee  as  their  bishop,  in  the  room  of  the 
martyred  Publius,  Quadratus,  who  was  most  likely  the 
excellent  evangelist  already  mentioned,  though  this  is 
not  certain.  Dionysius  also  wrote  letters  to  sevenl 
other  churohes,  but  they  have  not  been  preserved 

The  persecution  seems  to  have  raged  fiercely  in  sevenl 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hien- 
polis  in  Phrygia,  was  amongst  those  who  fell  rictims 
to  its  violence.  In  the  year  163,  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Pergamos,  having  been  brought  thither  for  that 
purpose  from  his  own  city.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
immediate  disciples  of  the  first  evangelists  who,  up  \a 
this  period,  still  remained  to  the  Churoh.  His  fidelitj 
to  his  Master's  cause  was  proved  both  by  his  life  and 
his  death;  but  it  was  not  combined  either  with  a  sound 
judgment  or  an  enlarged  understanding.  He  wrote  a 
book  professing  to  record  anecdotes  and  discourses  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles;  but  most  of  these  are  pro- 
nounced "rather  too  fabulous"  even  by  Eusebiua,  who 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  erring  upon  the  side  d 
incredulity.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  work  hare 
come  down  to  us;  if  we  had  the  whole,  it  is  possible  ve 
might  be  able  to  sift  out  here  and  there  a  shining  grain 
of  gold  from  amidst  the  sand. 

But  a  far  more  interesting  character  than  Papias  now 
claims  our  attention.  It  is  one  indeed  that  stands  alone 
in  the  history  of  the  century,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  the 
early  Christian  Chureh.  Amongst  the  episUes  to  the 
seven  churches  in  Asia  recorded  for  our  instruction  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  are  onlj 
two  in  which  all  is  commendation  and  promise,  un- 
alloyed by  a  word  of  rebuke  or  censure.  One  of  these 
—the  wannest  in  its  approval— is  addressed  to  *^the 
angel  of  the  chureh  of  Smyrna."  Whether  or  not  ve 
are  prepared  to  endorse  the  very  probable  opinion  that 
the  "angel"  of  the  church  was  no  other  than  its  pre- 
siding minister,  few  will  deny  that  the  flock  genenllj 
reflects  in  the  main  the  character  of  the  pastor.  It  has 
been  usually  supposed  that,  even  at  that  early  period, 
the  presiding  pastor  or  bishop  of  the  chureh  of  Smyrna 
was  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  St.  John.  There  seemed  to 
rest  on  him,  in  no  ordiiuu'y  degree,  the  spirit  of  that 
beloved  and  loving  apostle  from  whose  lips  he  bad 
learned  the  words  of  truth ;  if  indeed  we  should  not 
rather  say  that  he,  as  well  as  his  teacher,  had  drunk  very 
deeply  from  the  fountain  of  life  and  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  We  find  in  the  character  of  Poljcarp 
the  same  combination  of  zeal  and  tenderness  that  ve 
noticed  in  that  of  John;  we  find  also  a  beautiful  har- 
mony between  the  different  graces  of  the  Spirit,  an 
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alseiioe  of  any  one-udedness  or  iiregulaiitj  in  their 
derebpnieDt,  which,  we  say  it  with  reverence,  reminds 
w  of  Him  of  whom  the  **fene  flour"  of  the  meat- 
cffisfing  formed  the  fitting  type,  becanae,  aa  it  has  been 
tell  remarked,  "in  him  there  was  no  unevenness; 
wsy  gnee  was  in  its  perfectness,  none  in  excess,  none 
<^  of  place,  none  wanting." 

Of  the  early  Hfe  of  Polyearp  scarcely  anything  is 
bown.  It  is  said  that  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  his 
childhood,  though  probably  not  before  he  had  learned 
the  troth  that  makea  the  spirit  free;  and  that  he  was 
pmchssed  by  a  noble  lady,  who  educated  and  freed  him, 
ud  at  last  made  him  heir  to  all  her  property.  This 
be  expended  entirely  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church  of 
Sfliynis,  of  which  he  became  a  deacon  and  a  catechist; 
and  at  length,  upon  the  death  of  Bncolus,  the  bishop, 
he  WIS  appointed  to  succeed  him  by  his  former  teacher, 
toe  Apostle  John. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
I^nathis,  and  that  one  of  the  epistles  of  that  eminent 
mtrtyr  was  addzcased  to  him.  He  himself  wrote 
$erenl  letters  of  advice  and  exhortation,  both  to 
cbnrches  and  individuals.  Only  one  has  come  down  to 
cs,  that  addressed  to  the  Philippians,  and  which  was 
probaUy  sent  to  them  with  the  epistles  of  Ignatius. 
It  n  full  of  earnest  admonitions  and  exhortations  to 
^tadfiutne8S  in  the  £aith,  and  diligence  in  all  Christian 
daties. 

Iieuns,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  of  whom  hereafter  we 
M  have  more  to  say,  was  the  disciple  of  Polyearp  in 

I3  boyhood,  and  retained  his  love  and  reverence  for 

tin  to  the  close  of  bb  life.  In  a  letter  to  one  Florinus, 
vIk) lad  lapsed  into  some  heresy,  he  dwells  with  peculiar 
s^KtioQ  on  the  memory  of  the 'lessons  they  had  both 
Rceired  from  this  venerated  teacher.  **  I  can  tell  also," 
l^ajg,  <*the  very  place  where  the  blessed  Polyearp 
vas  accostomed  to  sit  and  discourse;  and  also  his 
eQtnoces,  his  walks,  the  complexion  of  his  life,  and 
ti«  form  of  his  body,  and  his  conversations  with  the 
people,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with  John,  as  he 
vas  accostomed  to  tell,  as  also  his  familiarity  with 
t'tose  that  had  seen  the  Lord."  Irenieus  reminds 
Fkiinus  that  although  at  that  time  he  "moved  in 
great  splendour  at  court,**  yet  that  be  strove  by  every 
iDeans  in  his  power  to  win  the  regard  of  the  humble 
Christian  pastor.  But  he  adds,  that  if  the  "  blessed 
And  apostolic  presbyter  "  could  have  heard  the  opinions 
to  vhich  his  former  disciple  was  now  giving  utterance, 
'*  he  would  have  exclaimed  and  stopped  his  ears,  and, 
ttcording  to  his  custom,  would  have  said:  'Oh,  good 
(^  to  what,  times  bast  thou  reserved  me  that  I  should 
tolerate  such  things !  * " 

louring  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Polyearp  jour- 
i^yed  from  Smyrna  to  Rome,  upon  a  mission  of  some 
•mtiortanoe  to  the  peace  of  the  Church.  A  dispute  had 
^hap^ily  arisen  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
i^Wches  upon  the  time  for  observing  the  festival  of 


Easter.  The  Asiatic  churches  were  in  the  habit  of 
celebrating  the  Paschal  Supper  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Jews  ate  the  Passover— upon  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  Abib;  and  hence  they  were  called  Quarto- 
decimiana.  Three  days  afterwards,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  might  chance  to  be,  they  commemorated  the 
Resurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  churches 
would  neither  interrupt  the  fast  of  the  *'  holy  week," 
nor  keep  the  resurrection  festival  on  any  day  except 
the  first  Consequently,  they  always  commemorated 
the  Resurrection  on  a  Sunday,  and  held  the  Paschal 
Supper  on  its  eve.  They  claimed  for  their  practice 
the  authority  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  whiLst  the 
Asiatics  derived  theirs  from  St  John  and  St  Philip. 
We  shall  meet  this  frivolous  controversy  again  and  again 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  we  shall  not  always 
find  it  treated  with  the  wise  moderation  shown  by  Poly- 
earp, and  by  his  friend  Anicetus,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Rome  at  that  time. 

Anicetus  was  the  seventh  bishop  who  had  occupied 
that  position  in  the  capital  of  the  worid  since  Polyearp 
had  been  made  overseer  of  the  flock  in  Smyrna.  But 
it  was  the  lovely  and  venerable  character  of  the  Asiatic 
bishop  that  attracted  the  reverence  of  Anicetus,  quite 
as  much  as  his  great  age  or  his  long  tenure  of  ofiice. 
When  they  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  together  in 
the  largest  Christian  church  in  Rome,  the  Western 
bishop  gracel^Uly  yielded  the  place  of  honour  to  his 
friend,  requesting  him  to  consecrate  the  elements. 
The  question  of  the  observance  of  Easter  was  discussed 
very  temperately,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love; 
and  both  parties  agreed  to  difier,  and  to  concede  to 
other  churches  the  same  liberty  in  these  matters  that 
they  claimed  for  themselves.  It  is  recorded  further,  that 
during  his  stay  at  Rome  Polyearp  was  particularly 
useful  in  reclaiming  many  members  of  the  Church  who 
had  fallen  into  the  delusions  of  Gnosticism. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  was  met  by  Marcion,  an  Asiatic, 
who  was  the  founder  of  a  Gnostic  sect  "  Oh,  Polyearp, 
acknowledge  us!**  said  the  heretic  '^Acknowledge 
thee  !'*  replied  the  disciple  of  St  John.  "  I  acknow- 
ledge  thee  as  the  first-bom  of  Satan.'*  It  should  be 
explained  that  "I  acknowledge  thee"  was  equivalent 
to  <'  I  salute  thee  as  a  brother,'*  and  that  it  was  a  form 
of  greeting  used  by  the  Christians  amongst  themselves 
upon  solemn  occasions,  such  as  after  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Probably  not  long  after  the  return  of  Polyearp  from 
Rome,  Antoninus  Pius  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  Smyrna  soon  became  the  scene  of  a  furious  perse- 
eution.  A  very  interesting  letter  from  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  to  that  of  Philomelium  relates  what  followed. 
The  heroic  constancy  shown  by  many  of  his  flock  was 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character  of  their  pastor. 
Several  persons  endured  the  most  cruel  tortures  with 
wonderful  firmness.  Amongst  these  honourable  men- 
tion is  made  of  Gerroanicus,  a  noble  youth,  whom  the 
proconsul,  moved  by  compassion,  earnestly  desired  to 
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Mve.  But  at  length,  after  haviog  withstood  everj  in- 
dacement  and  persuasion  to  deny  his  Lord,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  wild  beasts,  and  died  triumphantly. 

One  painful  instance  of  apostasy,  indeed,  there  was. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  species  of  fanaticism,  a  Phry- 
gian named  Quintus,  who  had  recently  come  from  his 
native  country,  presented  himself  before  the  tribunal, 
appearing  eager  for  martyrdom.  But  the  result  proved 
a  solemn  warning  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  run  where 
they  were  not  called,  or  to  dare  in  their  own  strength 
that  for  which  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  could  alone 
enable  them :  for,  on  being  shown  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  instruments  of  torture,  Quintus  was  oYeroome  with 
fear,  and  denied  his  fiuth. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  venerable 
bishop.  He  had  borne  himself  throughout  the  persecu- 
tion with  undaunted  courage ;  but  when  at  length  the 
heathen  clamoured  for  his  blood,  as  the  ringleader  of 
the  "  Atheists,"  his  flock  persuaded  him  to  withdraw 
from  their  midst  ^r  &  ^ttle  wliile,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  command,  "  When  they  perse- 
cute you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to  another."  He  retired 
therefore  to  a  farm-house  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  where  he  continued  night  and  day  in  earnest 
prayer  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  churches.  As, 
however,  the  search  after  him  grew  hotter  every  dsy, 
the  love  of  the  brethren  agun  prevailed  on  him  to  ex- 
change his  retreat  for  another.  Here  be  was  at  last 
discovered,  through  one  of  his  servants,  whom  the 
heathen  seized,  and  forced  by  torture  to  guide  them  to 
his  retreat  When  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to 
apprehend  him  arrived,  it  was  evening,  and  the  aged 
bishop  was  resting  in  an  upper  room.  It  was  thought 
that  he  might  still  have  escaped,  as  there  was  easy 
access  to  the  flat  Eastern  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house ; 
but  he  believed  his  hour  was  come,  and  said  calmly  and 
joyfully,  "The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done!"  He  went 
himself  to  meet  the  soldiers,  who  were  not  unimpressed 
by  his  great  age  and  his  dignified  and  venerable  appear- 
ance. Having  ordered  those  who  were  in  the  house  to 
set  food  before  them,  he  courteously  invited  them  to  eat 
and  drink,  requesting  at  the  same  time  that  they 
would  grant  him  the  favour  of  one  houi's  delay,  that  he 
might  pray  undisturbed.  "But  his  fulness  of  heart 
carried  him  through  two  whole  hours."  He  prayed 
standing,  as  the  usual  manner  of  the  Christians  then 
was,  making  mention  of  all  whom  he  had  ever  known, 
whether  small  or  great,  and  pleading  earnestly  for  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world.  Even  the  rude 
soldiers  who  heard  him  were  amazed,  and  most  of  them 
began  to  regret  the  errand  on  which  they  had  been  sent. 
But  at  lust  the  time  was  come  for  their  return  to  the 
city  with  their  prisoner.  They  were  met  on  the  way  by 
the  Lrenarch,  or  chief  officer  of  the  police,  with  his 
father.  These  took  Polycarp  into  their  chariot,  and 
kindly  and  respectfully  urged  him  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  multitude,  and  save  his  life.  "  What 
harm  can  there  be,"  asked  they^  "in  saying  Ixn'd 


Ccuat,  and  scattering  a  few  gnins  of  inoense  before  his 
image?" 

Polycarp  was  silent  at  first ;  but  when  they  continued 
to  press  him,  he  said  gently,  "  I  will  not  do  as  joa 
wish." 

Then  they  grew  angry  and  reviled  him,  and  at  last 
thrust  him  out  of  the  chariot  with  such  vtolenoe  that  ht 
fell,  and  was  severdy  hurt  But  he  uttered  no  com- 
plaint, and  went  on  his  way  to  the  city  as  cheerfully  u 
though  nothing  had  happened. 

On  his  arrival  there,  be  was  led  to  the  theatre,  wbicii 
was  filled  with  a  furious  multitude,  damonring  for  his 
blood.  The  proconsul,  who  evidently  did  not  share  the 
feelings  of  the  crowd,  sought  to  persuade  him  to  have 
pify  on  his  great  age,  and  to  escape  his  doom  by  deny- 
ing the  £uth.  "  Swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,"  he  said. 
"  Repent,  and  say.  Take  away  the  AtheiMU,"  It  irill 
be  remembered  that  the  Christians  were  at  that  time 
usually  called  atheists. 

But  the  martyr  changed  the  curse  into  a  prayer.  He 
gazed  with  deep  compassion  upon  the  furious  crowd; 
then  waving  his  hand  over  them,  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  said  earnestly, "  Take  away  the  atheists ! " 

"  Swear,  then,"  said  the  proconsul,  "  and  I  will  re- 
lease thee.    Blaspheme  Christ" 

"  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served  him,  sod  be 
hath  never  wronged  mei  How  then  can  I  blaspheme 
my  King,  who  hath  saved  me  ? "  was  the  sublime  reph. 

"  But,  at  least,"  said  the  governor,  who  was  still 
anxious  to  save  him,  "  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar." 

"  I  am  a  Christian,"  answered  Polycarp ;  "  and  if  yon 
desire  to  know  what  our  doctrine  is,  appoint  me  a  time 
to  explain  it,  and  hear  me." 

"Only  persuade  the  people,"  sud  the  proconsul,  again 
showing  bow  willingly  he  himself  would  have  spared 
him. 

But  Polycarp  replied,  "  I  have  given  a  reason  unt« 
you,  as  we  are  taught  by  God  to  honour  the  magistrates 
and  powers  appointed  of  him.  But  I  do  not  thisk  it 
proper  to  make  my  defence  unto  these." 

"  I  have  wild  beasts ;  I  will  cast  you  to  them,"  the 
proconsul  threatened. 

"  Call  them,"  answered  the  martyr. 

"  Since  you  despise  the  beasts,  I  will  have  you  burned 
with  fire." 

"  You  threaten  me  with  fire,  which  bums  for  s  mo- 
ment ;  but  you  know  not  of  the  judgment  to  come,  and 
the  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  wicked." 

Seeing  that  further  remonstrance  would  be  useless, 
the  proconsul  sent  a  herald  into  the  midst  of  tbe 
theatre  to  make  proclamation :  "  Polycarp  confesses  that 
he  is  a  Christian." 

This  was  to  pronounce  his  sentence  of  death.  A  cry 
of  rage  broke  from  the  assembled  multitude :  ''  This  is 
tbe  father  of  the  Christians,  the  destroyer  of  our  gods; 
he  that  teaches  men  not  to  sacrifice  or  to  worship ! 
And  they  demanded,  with  loud  shouts,  that  a  lion  should 
be  let  loose  upon  him. 
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That  ooald  not  be,  however,  as  the  proper  officer  de- 
clared that  the  time  for  these  shows  was  ahready  past 
It  WIS  then  decided  that  be  should  be  burnt  alive  ;  and 
fael  for  the  purpose  was  soon  collected,  the  unbelieving 
Jews  being  foremost  in  the  cruel  work. 

When  the  pile  was  ready,  the  martyr  unfastened  his 
girdle,  and  took  off  his  upper  garments.  Then  stoop- 
ing down,  be  unloosed  his  shoes ;  and  the  narrator 
kl^,  with  the  minuteness  of  touch  that  betrays  a  loving 
hand,  that  he  had  not  been  wont  for  a  long  time  to  do 
M  for  himself,  as  the  brethren  used  to  contend  together 
for  the  honour  of  rendering  him  these  little  services. 
The  executioners  then  approached,  and  were  about  to 
fasten  him  to  the  stake,  as  was  customary,  with  iron 
cnunps  or  nails. 

Bat  he  said,  "  Let  me  remain  thus,  lie  who  gives 
me  strength  to  sustain  the  fire,  will  enable  me  to  stand 
io  it  unmoved  without  your  nails." 

Being  bound  to  the  stake,  he  folded  his  hands  and 
pnyed,  saying,  <<  Father  of  thy  well-beloved  and  blessed 
SoQ,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  thee !  Ghxl  of  angels  and  powers,  and  all 
creation,  and  all  the  family  of  the  righteous,  that  live 
before  thee !  I  bless  thee  that  thou  hast  thought  me 
vorthy  of  this  hour,  to  have  a  share  in  the  number  of 
the  martyrs  and  in  the  cup  of  Christ,  unto  the  resur- 
lection  of  eternal  life,  both  of  the  soul  and  body,  in  the 
iDcormpttble  joy  of  the  lloly  8pirit.  Among  whom 
loay  I  be  received  in  thy  sight  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice, 
utbou,  the  faithful  and  true  God,  hast  prepared,  hast 
terealed  and  fulfilled.  Whereforo,  for  this  and  for  all 
thh^  I  praise  thee,  I  bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee,  through 
the  eternal  High-priest,  Jesus  Christ,  thy  well-beloved 
^  through  whom  glory  be  to  thee,  with  him  in  the 
Holj  Ghost,  both  now  and  ever.    Amen.*' 

When  his  prayer  was  finished,  the  executioners  set 
^re  to  the  pile.  The  flames  rose  around  him ;  but  the 
Ohristians  believed  that  they  would  not  touch  his  body. 
At  least  their  operation  was  too  slow  to  please  the  mul- 
titude, who,  far  leas  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  cruelty 
than  the  persecutors  of  later  ages,  desired  one  of  the 
executioners  to  finish  the  work  with  his  sword.  He  did 
•o;  sod  in  a  moment  the  martyr's  spirit  passed  into  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  he  had  loved  so  long,  and  served 
>o  faithfully.  What  would  we  give  to  follow  him  in 
thought,  even  for  one  instant,  there  ?  Surely  of  him, 
if  ever  of  any,  it  might  be  safely  guessed  that  he 

"Scarcdj  heard  the  chant  of  leraphs  o'er  him  breaking, 
Scuce  felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  eonl  from  body  parted ;  ** 

hut  heard  only  the  welcome  of  his  '*  King  who  bad  saved 
him,"  felt  only  the  joy  of  being  with  him  where  he  is  for 
evermore. 

The  Borrowing  Christians  would  fain  have  rescued  his 
remains  from  the  pile,  that  they  might  weep  over  them 
and  ahow  them  honour ;  but  the  malice  of  the  Jews  de- 
priTed  them  of  this  consolatioiL  Some  of  these  enemies 
•f  the  faith  went  to  the  proconsul  and  persuaded  him 
iH}t  to  give  up  the  body  to  the  Christians,  ^  lest,"  as 


they  said,  ''  they  should  abandon  the  worship  of  the 
crucified,  and  begin  to  worship  this  one."  ''  Not  know- 
ing, however,"  adds  the  writer  of  the  epistle  from  which 
the  whole  account  is  taken, "  that  we  can  never  abandon 
Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are 
being  saved  firom  all  the  world,  nor  even  worship  any 
other.  For  him  we  worship  as  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the 
martyrs  we  deservedly  love  as  the  disciples  and  imitators 
of  our  LcM,  on  account  of  their  exceeding  love  to  their 
King  and  Master." 

At  length,  however,  after  the  flesh  had  been  consumed 
to  ashes,  the  disciples  were  permitted  to  gather  the 
bones,  which  they  reverently  buried.  It  became  their 
custom  to  assemble  every  year  at  the  spot  where  they 
were  laid,  not  to  weep  and  lament,  but  to  hold  a  festi- 
val of  solemn  thanksgiving.  In  their  happy  and  simple 
faith  they  were  wont  to  cdl  the  day  of  a  martyr's  death 
his  "  birth-day,"  and  to  celebrate  it,  as  such, ''  with  joy 
and  gladness,  both  in  commemoration  of  those  who 
finished  their  contest  before,  and  to  exercise  and  prepare 
those  that  shall  hereafter."  So  truly  did  they  reckon 
that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  were  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 

It  is  added  that  twelve  brethren  from  Philadelphia 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time  as  Polycarp ;  but 
that  he  ''  is  mentioned  alone  by  all,  and  spoken  of  even 
by  the  Oentiles  *■  in  every  place." 

Nor  was  his  dying  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  Church 
unanswered  ;  for  his  death  appears  to  have  put  a  stop 
to  the  persecution  in  his  native  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Smyrna  for  the  present  vanishes  from  our  view ; 
but  the  eventful  history  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  not  finished,  for  we  have  still  to  trace  the  blood- 
stained record  of  the  churches  of  OauL  Yet  we  pause 
here,  that  no  ''  cloud  of  witnesses,"  however  honoured 
or  holy,  may  arise  before  the  mind  to  dim  the  impres- 
sion of  that  one  grand  and  solitary  figure. 

Polycarp  of  Smyrna'  may  indeed  be  accepted  by  us  as 
the  representative  martyr  of  early  Christian  times.  In 
him  the  dignity,  the  simplicity,  the  gentleness,  the 
moderation,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  appear 
to  have  usually  characterized  these  first  sufferers  for 
Christ,  were  admirably  illustrated  and  expressed.  No 
doubt,  many  records  of  faith  and  patience  that  we 
would  have  prized  have  perished,  and  many  martyr 
names  that  we  would  have  venerated  are  written  no- 
where except  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life ;  but  all  the 
more  do  we  rejoice  that  there  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
in  the  annals  of  the  second  century,  one  story  so  com- 
plete and  well  authenticated,  one  name  so  cherished  and 
illostrious.  And  it  is  a  blessed  thought  that  "  a  great 
multitude  whom  no  man  can  number,"  shall  come  from 
every  clime  and  every  age,  to  inherit,  along  with  him 
to  whom,  in  all  probability,  the  words  were  first  ad- 
dressed, the  precious  promise  of  the  Saviour,  "  Be  thou 
faithfiil  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

D.  A. 

*  ragans. 
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OLIVERS  RECOLLECTIONS. 


was  evening  when  we  entered  the  old 
town  of  Kidderminster.  As  we  rode 
along  the  street  to  Aunt  Dorothy's 
house,  many  of  the  casements  were 
open  to  let  in  the  cool  summer  evening  air ;  and 
from  one  and  another,  as  we  passed,  rose  the 
music  of  the  psalm  sung  at  the  family-worship, 
the  voices  of  the  little  ones  softly  blending  with 
the  deeper  tones  of  the  father  and  mother,  or  the 
trembling  treble  of  aga 

It  was  a  heavenly  welcome ;  and,  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  I  dismounted,  for,  wearied  as  I 
was  with  the  journey,  I  felt  it  a  kind  of  irrever- 
ence not  to  walk.  It  was  like  going  up  the  aisle 
of  a  great  church.  The  whole  town  seemed  a 
house  of  prayer. 

None  of  these  sweet  musical  sounds,  however, 
came  out  of  Aunt  Dorothy's  windows  as,  at 
length,  we  stopped  at  her  door;  although  the 
casements  were  open.  But,  as  we  paused  before 
trying  to  enter,  I  heard  the  cadences  of  a  soft 
voice  reading  in  an  upper  chamber.  I  tried  the 
latch,  found  it  open,  and,  softly  mounting  the 
stairs,  through  a  bed-room  door,  which  stood 
slightly  ajar,  I  saw  a  grave  man,  habited  like  a 
minister,  with  a  broad  collar,  and  closely-fitting 
cap  on  his  head,  sitting  at  a  table  with  an  open 
Bible  before  him.  By  his  side  stood  a  little 
ser%'ing-maiden,  whom  at  that  moment  he  was 
questioning  in  simple  language,  in  a  calm,  per- 
suasive voice  and  with  a  remarkably  clear  utter- 
ance, while  she  answered  without  fear.  His  form 
was  slight,  and  his  gait  slightly  stooping;  his 
face  worn  and  grave,  yet  not  unfrequently  "  tend- 
ing to  a  smile,"  and  always  lighted  up  by  his  dark, 


keen,  observant  eyes.  This,  I  felt,  could  be  no 
other  than  ^Ir.  Baxter.  Altogether  the  face  made 
me  think  of  portraits  of  saintly  monks,  worn  with 
fasting  and  prayer,  save  that  the  eyes  were  quick 
and  piercing  rather  than  contemplative ;  as  if  he 
saw,  not  dreams  and  visions  of  Christendom  in 
general,  but  just  the  little  bit  of  it  he  had  to  du 
with  at  the  moment,  in  the  person  of  Aunt 
Dorothy's  little  maid.  When* the  little  maid  bad 
answered,  he  turned  with  a  look  of  approval  to 
some  one  out  of  sight,  whom  I  knew  must  be 
Aunt  Dorothy.  Judging  from  the  fact  of  the 
catechizing  being  held  in  her  chamber,  that  she 
would  be  equal  to  seeing  me,  and  that  therefore  1 
had  better  appear  in  an  ordinary  way,  I  crept 
softly  down-s^tairs  again,  and  knocked  at  the 
house-door. 

Aunt  Dorothy  was  much  moved  at  my  coming ; 
although  in  words  she  only  vouchsafed  a  grave 
remonstrance.  And  I  was  no  less  moved  to  see 
how  feeble  and  shrunken  she  looked.  She  bad 
been  much  enfeebled  by  an  attack  of  low  fever ; 
and  although  professing  to  make  little  of  it, 
like  most  people  unaccustomed  to  illness  she 
believed  herself  much  worse  than  she  really  was, 
and  had,  dear  soul,  gone  in  spirit  pathetically 
through  her  own  funeral,  with  the  effect  so  solemn 
an  event  might  be  hoped  to  have  on  the  hearts  of 
her  misguided  kinsmen  and  kinswomen. 

"  Olive,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  me,  on  the  moni- 
ing  after  our  arrival,  after  directing  me  where  to 
find  her  will,  and  a  letter  she  had  written,  *^  tbou 
wilt  find  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  babes,  nor  in- 
deed any  of  my  kindred,  unnatural  as  no  doubt 
they  think  me.  I  wish  the  letter  to  be  given  t(j 
your  father  at  once,  immediately  after  all  is  over. 
My  example  and  arguments  have  had  Uttle 
weight;  but  it  may  be  otherwise  then.     I  have 
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DO  physician  bat  good  Mr.  Baxter,  who  is 
physician  both  for  body  and  sonl  to  his  people. 
He  hath  endeavoured  to  re-assure  me;  bat  I 
know  what  that  mean&  And  yesterday  he  gave 
me  his  'Saint's  Eest^'  which,  of  course,  is  only  a 
conaidemte  way  of  preparing  me  for  the  end.'* 

All  tbroogh  that  week  Aunt  Dorothy  continued 
fflsrvellonsly  meek  and  gentle,  her  grave  eyes 
moistening  tenderly  as  she  looked  on  the  babes. 
She  commended  Annis  as  a  maiden  of  a  modest 
countenance  and  lowly  carriage.  (I  had  not  ven- 
tured to  inform  her  of  Annie's  peculiar  belief.) 
She  spoke  tenderly  of  every  one,  and  agreed  as 
far  ss  possible  with  everything;  which  last  symp- 
tom I  did  feel  alarming. 

The  kindness  and  sympathy  of  the  neighbours 
were  so  great,  that  it  seemed  to  me  their  evening 
psahn  was  only  the  musical  Amen  to  the  psalm 
they  had  lived  all  day.  One  brought  us  possets, 
another  dainty  meats,  another  confections  for  the 
babes;  others  would  watch  in  the  sick-chamber  at 
night ;  another  sent  for  the  babes  to  play  with  her 
own,  to  keep  the  house  quiet  If  we  gave  thanks, 
tbey  said  Mr.  Baxter  *'  thought  nothing  of  godli- 
oess  which  did  not  show  itself  in  goodness." 
Another  told  us  how  Aunt  Dorothy  had  been 
Wne  on  their  hearts  at  the  Thursday  prayer-meet- 
iogat  Mr.  Baxter's ;  and  more  than  one  came  to 
'repeat  to  us  Mr.  Baxter's  last  Sunday  sermon;" 
repeating  Mr.  Baxter's  sermon  (he  only  preaehed 
one  on  Sunday)  being  a  great  ordinance  at  Kidder- 
minster. Never  before  did  I  understand  so  fully 
what  the  meaning  of  the  word  churcfi  is,  or  the 
loeaning  of  the  word  pastor.  Before  I  came  to 
Kidderminster  I  had  thought  of  Mr.  Baxter  as  a 
godly  man,  rather  fond  of  debate,  and  very  unjust 
to  OliTor  Cromwell  (as  I  still  hold  him  to  have 
^n).  After  staying  there  that  week,  I  learned 
tbat  if  the  joys  of  fighting  (syllogistically)  were 
his  fayourite  recreation  (which,  in  spite  of  all  his 
protestations,  I  think  tbey  were,  for  a  true  Iron- 
side's soul  dwelt  in  that  slight  and  suffering 
^y);  his  work  was  teaching  little  children,  seek- 
^Z  the  lost,  bringing  back  the  wandering,  sup- 
porting the  weak, — all  that  is  meant  by  being 
**shq)herd"  and  "ensample"  to  the  flock;  going 
before  them  in  every  good  and  generous  work, 
gohag  after  them  into  eveiy  depth  of  misery,  if 
only  he  could  bring  them  home. 


As  I  sat  by  the  window  of  the  sick-chamber 
where  I  coi^d  see  Mr.  Baxter's  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  with  the  people  going 
in  to  consult  him,  the  poor  patients  sometimes 
wuting  by  twenty  at  a  time  at  his  door,  and  a 
pleasant  stir  of  welcome  all  down  the  street  when 
his  "thin  and  lean  and  weak"  figure  passed  out 
and  along.  Aunt  Dorothy  loved  to  discourse  to  me 
of  him.  She  told  me  how  in  his  childhood  he  had 
lived  in  a  village  called  Eaton  Constantine,  near  the 
Wrekin  Hill,  in  a  rustical  region,  where  Ave  Marys 
still  lingered  with  paternosters  in  the  peasants' 
prayers;  where  the  clergyman,  being  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  with  failing  eye-sight,  and  having  two 
churches,  twenty  miles  distant,  under  his  charge, 
used  to  say  the  Common  Prayer  without  book ; 
and  got "  one  year  a  thresher,  or  common  day- 
labourer,  another  a  tailor,  and  after  that  a  kins- 
man of  his,  who  was  a  stage-player  and  gamester, 
to  read  the  psalms  and  chapters."  Mr.  Baxter's 
father,  "  having  been  addicted  to  gaming,  had  en- 
tangled his  freehold  estate ;  but  it  pleased  God  to 
instruct  and  change  him  by  the  bare  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  private,  without  either  preach- 
ing or  godly  company,  or  any  other  books,  so  that 
his  serious  speeches  of  Qod  and  the  life  to  come 
very  early  possessed  his  son  toith  a  fear  of  sin- 
ningP  For  reading  the  Scripture  on  the  Sun- 
days, when  others  were  dancing,  by  royal  order, 
round  the  May-pole,  he  was  called  a  "  Puritan." 

Good  books  were  the  means  of  Richard  Baxter's 
early  teaching,  though  when  his  ^  sincere  conver- 
sion" began  he  was  never  able  to  say.  One  of 
these  books  (to  Aunt  Dorothy's  perplexity)  was  by 
a  Jesuit;  another  was  "Sibbes'  Bruised  Heed," 
brought  by  a  poor  pedler  and  ballad-seller  to  the 
door ;  another  was  a  "little  piece"  of  Mr.  Perkin's 
works,  which  a  servant  in  the  house  had.  For 
all  that  while  (Mr.  Baxter  had  told  her)  neither  he 
nor  his  father  had  acquaintance  with  any  that 
"  had  understanding  in  matters  of  religion,  nor 
ever  heard  any  pray  extempore."  Their  prayers 
were  chiefly  the  Confession  in  the  Prayer-book, 
and  one  of  Bradford,  the  martyr's,  prayers. 

But  Mr.  Baxter  deemed  his  own  sicknesses  and 
infirmities  to  have  been  among  the  chief  means  of 
grace  to  him.  "  The  calls  of  approaching  death  on 
one  aide,  and  the  questioning  of  a  doubtful  con- 
science on  the  other  hand,  kept  his  soul  awake." 
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His  doubts  were  manj;  for  instance,  ''whether 
a  base  fear  did  not  move  him  more  than  a  son's 
love  to  God/' and  "because  his  grief  and  humili- 
ation were  no  greater;"  until,  at  last,  he  under- 
stood that  *^God  hreaketh  not  all  merC»  hearts 
alike;  that  the  change  of  our  heart  from  sin 
to  God  u  true  repentance;  and  that  he  that  had 
rather  leave  his  sin  than  have  leave  to  keep  it, 
and  that  had  rather  be  the  most  holy,  than  have 
leave  to  be  unholy  or  less  holy,  is  neither  without 
repentance  nor  the  love  of  God." 

His  diseases  were  more  than  his  doubts,  and 
his  physicians  more  (and  belike  more  dangerous) 
than  his  diseases.  He  had  thirty-six  physicians, 
by  whose  orders  he  took  drugs  without  number, 
which,  said  he,  ''God  thought  not  fit  to  make 
successful;"  whereupon  at  last  he  forsook  the 
physicians  altogether.  Under  which  circum- 
stances he  had  doubtless  reason  to  count  it 
among  his  mercies  (as  he  did)  that  he  was  never 
overwhelmed  with  "  real  melancholy."  "  For 
years,"  as  he  said,  "  rarely  a  quarter  of  an  hour'  i 
ease,  yet  (through  God's  mercy)  never  an  bourV^ 
melancholy,  nor  many  hours  in  the  week  disabled 
from  work." 

Mr.  Baxter's  being  so  much  indebted  to  good 
books  as  his  teachers  and  comforters,  was  perhaps 
partly  the  reason  why  he  wrote  so  ihanyl  Of  his 
<'  Saints'  Rest "  he  himself  said  :  "  Whilst  I  was 
in  health  I  had  not  the  least  thought  of  writing 
books,  or  of  serving  God  in  any  more  public  way 
than  preaching;  but  when  I  was  weakened  with 
great  bleeding,  and  left  solitary  in  my  chamber 
at  Sir  John  Cook's  in  Derbyshire^  without  any 
acquaintance  but  my  servant  about  me,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  physicians,  I  began  to 
contemplate  more  seriously  on  the  everlasting 
rest  which  I  believed  myself  to  be  on  the  borders 
of."  He  originaUy  intended  it  to  be  no  more 
than  the  length  of  one  or  two  sermons  ;  but  the 
weakness  being  long  continued,  the  book  was  en- 
larged. The  first  and  last  parts  being  for  his  own 
use  were  written  first,  and  then  the  second  and 
third.  It  was  written  with  no  books  at  hand  but 
a  Bible  and  a  Concordance,  and  he  found  that 
"  the  transcript  of  the  heart  hath  the  greatest  force 
on  the  hearts  of  others;"  and  for  the  good  he  had 
heard  that  multitudes  have  received  by  that  writing, 
he  humbly  thanked  "Him  that  compelled  him  to  it." 


A  history  which  interested  me  much;  for  I 
delight  to  think  of  books  I  love  as  growing  in 
this  and  that  unexpected  way  from  little  un- 
noticed seeds,  like  living  creatures,  not  as  con- 
structed deliberately  from  outside,  like  a  thing 
made  by  hands.     Doth  not  John  Milton  say  that 
a  good  book  is  "  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life;   so  that  he  who  destroys  a 
good  book  commits  not  so  much  a  murder  as  a 
massacre,  and  slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a 
Hfe." 

Much  also  Aunt  Dorothy  had  to  say  c^  Mr. 
Baxter's  good  works ;  how  out  of  his  narrow 
income  he  contrived  to  send  promising  young 
men  to  the  university,  and  to  relieve  the  destitute 
without  stint,  "having  ever  moro  to  give,"  be 
said,  "as  he  gave  moro;"  how  he  had  been  the 
physician  of  his  people,  fighting  against  their 
sicknesses  as  well  as  their  sins;  how  the  old 
were  moved  by  him,  who  had  never  been  moved 
before,  and  little  childron  were  stirred  by  his 
eloquent  entreaties,  and  trained  by  his  patient 
teaching,  so  that  they  brought  the  light  gI  love 
and  godliness  into  many  a  home  which  before  had 
been  all  darkness. 

She  said  Mr.  Baxter  was  wont  humbly  to 
attribute  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  his  ministry 
to  many  causes  rather  than  to  any  peculiar  power 
in  his  words ;  to  the  following  among  others : — 

1.  That "  the  people  had  never  had  any  awaken- 
ing ministry  before,  and  therefore  were  not  ser- 
mon-proof." 

2.  The  infirmity  of  his  health.  That  "as  he  had 
naturally  a  familiar,  moving  voice,  and  doing  all 
in  bodily  weakness  as  a  dying  man,  his  soul  was 
moro  easily  brought  to  seriousness,  and  to  preach 
as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men." 

3.  That  many  of  the  bitter  enemies  to  godliness, 
"  in  their  very  hatred  of  Puritans,"  had  gone  into 
the  king's  armies,  and  "  wero  quickly  killed." 

4.  The  change  made  in  public  afTairs  by  the 
success  of  the  wars ;  "  which  (said  Mr.  Baxter), 
however  it  was  done,  and  though  much  corrupted 
by  the  usurpers,  yet  removed  many  impediments 
to  men's  salvation.  Before,  godliness  was  the 
way  to  shame  and  ruin;  but  though  Cromwell 
gave  liberty  to  all  sects,  and  did  not  s^t  up  any 
party  alone,  by  force,  yet  this  much  gave  abundant 
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sidrantage  to  tbe  gospel ;  especially  considering 
tJut  godliness  now  had  countenance  and  reputa- 
tion also  as  well  as  liberty;  and  such  liberty 
(even  under  a  usurper)  as  never  before  since  the 
gospd  came  into  the  land  did  it  possess.  And  " 
(said  he)  *^  much  as  I  have  written  against  licen- 
tioQsness  in  religion,  and  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate in  it,  yet,  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of  the 
▼odd,  I  think  that  land  happy  that  hath  but  hare 
llberiy  to  be  as  good  as  they  are  wiling  to  be,  and 
toleration  for  truth  to  hear  down  her  adversaries." 

5.  Another  advantage  was  the  zeal,  diligence, 
the  holy,  humble,  blameless  lives,  and  the  Chris- 
tian concord  of  the  religious  sort 

6.  The  private  meetings  for  prayer,  repetitions, 
and  asking  questions,  and  his  personal  intercourse 
with  every  family  apart 

7.  Being  able  to  give  his  writings,  and  especi- 
ally a  Bible,  to  every  family  that  had  none. 

8.  That  the  trade  of  the  weaving  of  Kidder- 
minster stufEs  enabled  them  to  set  a  Bible  on  the 
loom  before  them,  wherewith  to  edify  one  another 
vhile  at  their  work.  For  (thought  Mr.  Baxter) 
"freeholders  and  tradesmen  are  the  strength  of 
religion  and  civility  in  the  land,  and  gentlemen 
ijdU  men,  I  think  he  meant)  and  beggars  the 
strength  of  iniquity." 

9.  His  own  ungle  life,  ''enabling  him  the  easiHer 
to  take  his  people  for  his  children." 

10.  That  Qod  made  great  use  of  sickness  to  do 
good  to  many :  and  then  of  Mr.  Baxter's  practice 
of  physic ;  at  once  recovering  their  health  and 
moving  their  souls. 

11.  The  quality  of  the  wicked  people  of  the 
place,  who,  "  being  chiefly  drunkards,  would  roar 
and  rave  in  the  streets  like  stark  madmen,  and  so 
make  that  sin  abhorred." 

12.  The  assistance  of  good  ministers  around. 
To  these  things,  and  such  as  these,  said  Aunt 

Dorothy,  Mr.  Baxter  loved  to  attribute  those  con- 
▼eTaions  which  "  at  first  he  used  to  count  up  as 
jewels,  but  of  which  afterwards  he  could  not  keep 
any  number." 

All  this  made  me  greatly  desire  the  time  when 
I  ought  hear  Mr.  Baxter  preach ;  and,  at  last,  on 
the  second  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  Aunt  Doro- 
thy insisted  on  my  going  to  church. 

The  only  perplexity  was  Annis  Nye.  How- 
ever, I  trusted  that   Aunt   Dorothy's  subdued 


frame  of  mind,  and  Annis's  being  busy  with  the 
babes  or  in  the  kitchen,  would  avert  a  collision. 

The  sermon  went  far  to  explain  to  me  Kidder- 
minster and  Mr.  Baxter.  But  no  written  words 
will  ever  explain  to  those  who  did  not  hear  them 
what  his  sermons  were. 

The  pulpit  was  at  once  Mr.  Baxter's  hearth, 
his  throne,  and  his  true  battle-field :  the  cen- 
tral hearth  at  which  the  piety  of  every  fireside 
in.  Kidderminster  was  weekly  enkindled;  the 
throne  from  which  the  hearts  of  men  an^  women, 
old  men  and  little  children,  were  swayed;  the 
battle-field  where  he  fought,  not  so  much  against 
sectaries  and  misbeliefs,  but  against  sin  and  un- 
beliel  He  was  at  home  there,  close  to  every 
heart  there ;  yet  at  home  as  a  father  among  his 
children.  All  that  he  was,  turn  by  turn,  through 
the  week — pleading,  teaching,  exhorting,  consol- 
ing, from  house  to  house — he  was  in  the  pulpit 
altogether;  but  with  the  difference  between  glow 
and  flame,  between  speech  and  song ;  between  a 
man  calmly  using  his  faculties  one  by  one  and  a 
man  with  his  whole  soul  awake  and  on  fire,  and 
concentrated  into  one  burning  desire  to  save  men 
and  make  them  holy ;  with  a  message  to  deliver, 
which  he  knew  could  do  both.  His  eye  enkindled, 
his  face  illumined,  his  whole  emaciated  frame 
quivering  with  emotion  as  he  leant  over  the 
pulpit,  and  spoke  to  every  heart  in  the  church. 

«  Though  we  speak  not  unto  you  as  men  would 
do  that  had  seen  heaven  and  heU,  and  were  them- 
selves perfectly  awake,"  he  said.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  had  seen  heaven  and  hell  (or  rather 
felt  them) ;  and  as  if,  while  I  listened  to  him,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  my  soul  was  "perfectly 
awake"  all  through. 

And  of  all  this,  the  next  generation,  and  those 
who  never  heard  him  in  this,  will  know  nothing ! 
Instead,  they  will  have  one  hundred  and  sixty 
little  books  and  treatises,  out  of  which  they  may 
vainly  strive  to  piece  together  what  Mr.  Baxter 
was  during  those  fourteen  most  fruitful  years  of 
his  ministry  at  Kidderminster.  But  even  if  they 
could  put  the  fragments  together  right,  they 
would  only  have  created  an  image  of  clay.  And 
most  likely  they  will  piece  them  together  wrong 
(as  I  did  before  I  knew  him).  And  then  they 
will  wonder  at  the  clumsy  image,  and  wonder 
what  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  trained  in 
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univenities,  in  courts,  and  in  armies,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  poor  weavers  of  Kidderminster,  and 
the  nailers  of  Dudley,  who  clustered  round  the 
doors  and  windows  when  he  preached,  could  find 
in  his  words  so  beautiful  and  so  moving. 

Most  words,  written  or  spoken,  are  perhaps 
more  spoken  to  one  generation  than  men  like  to 
think.  If  the  next  generation  read  them,  it  is 
not  so  much  as  living  words  to  move  themselves, 
but  as  lifeless  effigies  of  what  moved  their  fathers. 
But  with  great  orators  this  must  be  especially  the 
case,  and  with  great  preachers  more  perhaps  than 
with  other  oratora  Nor  need  they  complain. 
Their  words  reach  far  enough,  moving  hearts 
whose  repentings  move  the  angels  in  the  presence 
of  GknL  They  live  long  enough  :  on  high,  in  the 
deathless  souls  they  awaken ;  on  earth,  in  the  un- 
dying influence  from  heart  to  heart,  from  age  to 
age,  of  the  holy  lives  they  inspire. 

The  large  old  church  was  thronged  to  the 
extremity  of  the  five  new  galleries  which  had 
been  built  since  Mr.  Baxter  preached,  to  accom- 
modate the  congregation. 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  there  was  a  long 
hush,  as  of  reluctance  t&  supersede  the  last  tones 
of  that  persuasive  voice  by  any  other  sound. 

And  as  the  congregation  gently  dispersed,  that 
sacred  hush  seemed  on  them  stilL  They  were 
treasuring  up  the  words  wherewith  they  would 
stk-engthen  themselves  and  each  other  during  the 
week ;  the  housewife  keeping  them  in  her  heart 
like  a  song  from  heaven;  the  weaver,  as  he 
worked  with  his  open  Bible  before  him  on  the 
loom,  seeing  them  shine  on  its  verses  like  the 
fingers  of  a  discriminating  sunbeam. 

As  I  came  home,  I  remember  feeling  not  so 
much  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  church  where  some- 
thing good  had  been  said,  as  in  a  battle-field 
whore  something  great  had  been  done:  Death- 
blows had  been  given  to  cherished  sins ;  angels 
of  hell  had  been  despoiled  of  their  false  ''  armour 
of  light,"  and  compelled  to  appear  in  their  own 
hideous  shrunken  shapes ;  hidden  i&iults  had  been 
dragged  from  their  ambush  in  the  heart,  and 
smitten ;  the  joints  of  armour,  deemed  impervi- 
ous, had  been  pierced  at  a  venture;  the  powers 
of  darkness  had  been  defeated  by  being  detected; 
the  powers  of  jight  had  been  aroused,  refireshed, 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle,  and  sent  on  their  war- 


fare, strengthened  and  cheered,  as  the  Ironsides 
by  the  voice  of  Oliver.  A  battle  had  ben 
fon^t,  and  a  campaign  set  in  order,  and  tlie 
combatants  inspired  for  fresh  conflicts.  As  those 
living  words  echoed  in  my  heart,  all  the  conflicts 
of  armies  and  politicians  seemed  mere  shadowy 
repetitions  (like  the  battles  in  the  Elysian  shades) 
of  that  eternal  essential  conflict  between  good  and 
evil  waged  unceasingly  within  and  around  us. 

I  remember  that  Aunt  Dorothy's  first  words 
to  me,  when  I  returned,  sounded  as  if  they  came 
up  to  me  on  a  sunny  height^  from  a  strange  voice 
in  some  dim  region  far  below. 

She  said, — 

"  Olive,  dear  heart,  it  rejoices  me  that  you  have 
such  a  discerning  young  woman  to  serve  you. 
She  is,  I  deny  not,  a  trifle  rustical,  and  needs 
instruction  as  to  gestures  and  forms  of  address, 
but,  at  least,  she  is  able  to  perceive  how  sadly 
poor  Qeneral  CromweU  has  been  seduced  from 
the  ways  of  humility  and  upri^tness,  and  Bas 
failed  in  protecting  the  people  of  Qod." 

Nevertheless,  these  words  were  not  without 
something  consolatory  in  them  for  me.  Much 
as  Aunt  Dorothy  and  Annis  had,  belike,  mis- 
understood one  another  as  to  what  they  meant 
by  the  *' people  of  Ood"  whom  the  Gaptain- 
Qeneral  fiuled  to  protect,  it  was  evident  they  were 
still  so  far  on  friendly  relations  with  each  other. 
And  it  was  also  plain  to  me  that  Aunt  Dorothy's 
militant  faculty  (and  therefore  she  herself)  was 
recovering. 

A  very  opportune  improvement  For  on  the 
following  day  came  letters  from  Boger  and  Job 
Forster  announdng  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  which 
those  who  fought  it  looked  on  as  an  act  of  the 
great  warfare  between  good  and  evil,  as  truly 
as  any  of  Mr.  Baxter's  preachings.  In  which 
belief  Aunt  Dorothy  and  Mr.  Baxter  agreed  with 
them;  but  not  as  to  the  sides  on  which  the  com- 
batants were  ranged. 

IX. 

TflE  first  letter  from  Dunbar  was  ficom  Bpger, 
dated  September  2nd : — 

''A  word  to  thee,  Olive,  my  sister,  by  the  post 
who  is  to  carry  letters  for  the  Lord-GeneraL  lU 
news  travel  fast,  and  if  such  have  reached  thee, 
before  these,  I  would  have  thee  know,  though 
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oar  case  is  low  enough,  our   hearts  are  not 
daunted 

^'I  write  in  my  toit  on  my  knee — ^wind  and 
raia  dnving  across  this  wild  tongue  of  land, 
dashing  the  waves  against  the  rocks,  whistling 
througli  the  long  grasses  of  the  marshes,  as  in 
the  sedges  by  old  Netherby  Mere.  Nothing  to 
do  bat  to  keep  our  powder  dry,  if  we  can,  and 

"The  enemy  think  us  caught  in  a  worse  Pound 
than  my  Lord  Essex  at  Fowey.  Even  the 
General  thinks  little  less  than  a  miracle  can  save 
!UL  Bat  maybe  the  miracle  is  wrought  already 
in  the  Gounge  of  our  men,  without  a  grain  of 
earthly  food  to  sustain  it;  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Covenant  being,  for  the  most  part,  inward. 

"  For  months  we  have  been  watching  them  up 
and  down  the  hills  and  tiie  shores  round  Edin- 
bugh,  yet  never  able  to  tempt  them  to  a  battle. 
And  now  they  deem  us  trapped  and  doomed, 
vhich  may  work  to  better  purpose  on  them  than 
our  challenges.  To  all  appearance  their  boast- 
ings are  justified.  • 

"The  ships  we  hasted  into  this  'trap'  to 
sieet  (sorely  needing  fresh  victuab),  are  nowhere 
Iq  sight  Through  his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
^  enemy  has  possessed  himself  of  all  the  passes 
^^e^veen  us  and  England.  His  army  is  on  the 
^ahove  us,  twenty-three  thousand  strong,  witli 
veteran  generals,  threatening  to  sweep  down,  and 
*ith  'one  shower,  wash  us  out  of- the  country.' 

"We  with  but  eleven  thousand  to  meet  them. 
^any  of  ours  lying  sick  in  the  town  of  Dunbar. 

"In  all  Scotland  not  another  stronghold  is 
onra. 

'^  Among  them  is  the  shout  of  a  king, '  a  Oove- 
nanted  king;'  whatever  strength  may  lie  in  that! 
^Many  of  their  soldiers  godly  men  and  brava 

^  I  think  we  shall  not  be  suffered  to  dishonour 
the  good  cause  or  the  Oeneral  by  kck  of  courage. 
Bat  victory  is  not  in  our  handa  And  what  may 
^  in  Qod's,  I  am  no  prophet  to  telL 

"Between  us  and  Eng^d  an  army  twice  our 
number.  Between  Engknd  and  the  old  tyranny, 
>s  we  deem,  nothing  but  Oliver  and  his  eleven 
thousand.    A  thought  to  nerve  heart  and  hand. 

'''We  are  sensible  of  our  disadvantages,'  as 
the  General  saith.  *  But  not  a  few  of  us  stand 
in  this  trust,  that  because  of  their  numbers — 


because  of  their  confidence — because  of  our  weak- 
ness— because  of  our  strait,  we  are  in  the  Mount, 
and  in  the  Mount  the  Lord  will  be  seen;  and 
that  He  will  find  out  a  way  of  deliverance  and 
salvation  for  u&' 

"  The  sea  and  the  waves  roaring,  but  as  yet, 
Ood  be  praised,  no  man's  heart  failing  him  for 
fear.  Farewell !  Whatever  comes  to-morrow  I 
would  have  thee  know  we  are  not  dismayed  to- 
day." 

And,  enclosed,  a  few  lines  finom  my  husband : — 

"'  This  campaign  has  been  one  of  more  occupa- 
tion for  the  leech  than  the  soldier,"  he  wrote. 
^  The  wild  weather,  and  food  not  of  the  best  or 
most  plentiful,  with  lying  out  on  the  wet  moors, 
always  rostlessly  on  the  watch  for  battles  which 
never  came,  have  shattered  the  troops  more  than 
many  a  hard  fight.  Sickness  is  on  all  sides.  The 
Captain-General  saith  the  men  faH  sick  beyond 
imagination.  He  himself  has  not  escaped.  The 
foe  I  fight  with  has  left  me  little  intermission. 
The  prospect  of  a  battle,  such  as  hangs  over  us 
in  the  thousands  gathering  on  Boon  Hill  through 
the  day,  and  now  ready  to  sweep  down  the  slopes, 
seems  proving  already  to  some  a  better  physic 
than  any  of  mine.  A  wound  is  doubled  when 
the  spirit  is  wounded,  and  half  healed  when  the 
spirit  is  cheered. 

"  Never  fear  for  me^  dear  heart ;  I  know  I  am 
where  my  task  is  set  And  I  keep  as  well  as 
men  for  the  most  part  do  who  have  plenty  to  do 
and  hope  in  doing  it" 

"  Ah,"  sighed  Aunt  Dorothy,  ''  snared  in  their 
own  net  at  last !  Did  not  Mr.  Baxter  write  to 
the  well-dispoBed  in  the  sectarian  army,  warning 
them  of  th%  sin  of  going  to  war  against  the  godly 
in  Scotland;  'for  which,  O  blindness!'  quoth 
he, '  ihey  thought  me  an  uncharitable  censurer.' 
Remarkable  providence!"  she  concluded;  ''to 
have  actually  run  of  their  own  free  will  into  a 
place  which  seems  as  if  it  had  been  ordained  from 
the  beginning  to  be  just  such  a  trap." 

*^  Had  we  not  better  wait  till  we  see  whether 
they  get  out,  Aunt  Dorothy  1 "  said  L 

"Get  out?"  child,  said  she,  fierily;  ''I  think 
better  of  them,  with  all  their  transgressions,  than 
to  believe  they  are  bad  enough  to  be  suffered  to 
prosper  in    their  evU    ways  1      Mr.    Cromwell 
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himself  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  in  the  Covenant 


once. 

But  that  very  evening  flew  through  the  land 
the  news  of  Dunbar  victory  :  these  letters  having 
been  delayed  by  coming  round  through  London. 
The  Scottish  forces  were  totally  routed.  Aa  Mr. 
Baxter  said,  '*  Their  foot  taken,  their  horse  pur- 
sued to  Edinburgh;  when,  if  they  would  only 
have  let  Oliver's  weakened  and  ragged  army  go, 
or  cautelously  followed  them,  it  would  have  kept 
their  peace  and  broken  his  honour." 

For  neither  Mr.  Baxter  nor  Aunt  Dorothy 
thought  it  at  all  a  ''  remarkable  providence  "  that 
Oliver  and  his  army  had  thus  escaped.  It  was 
plain,  on  the  contrary,  she  thought,  to  all  right- 
thinking  people,  that  their  successes,  so  far  from 
proving  them  right,  only  proved  that  they  had 
gone  too  far  wrong  to  be  corrected. 

A  few  days  afterwards  arrived  a  letter,  sent 
me  by  Rachel  Forster  from  Job. 

It  began : — 

"  See  Psabn  107.  {0  praiae  the  Lord,  all  ye 
nations;  praise  him  all  ye  people, 

"For  his  merciful  kindness  is  great  towards 
vs;  and  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.)*  We  sang  it  on  the  battle- 
field yesterday.  The  shortest  psalm  that  is. 
Made  on  purpose,  belike,  for  such  a  service  and 
such  a  congregation.  For  we  had  no  time  for 
more.  We  sang  it^  Oliver  and  the  foremost  of 
us,  on  the  halt,  before  the  rest  came  up  for  the 
chase.  The  music  rolled  up  grand,  like  the  sea, 
from  the  hollow  of  the  brook  against  the  hill  of 
Doon.  We  had  cause  to  sing  it,  and  the  whole 
land  hath  cause.  Never  better.  Do  thou  sing  it, 
dear  heart,  at  Netherby,  and  let  Mistress  Olive 
sing  it,  and  the  babes  listen,  and  Mistress  Annis 
(if  she  will  unlearn  her  perverse  ways) ;  '  old  men 
and  children,  young  men  and  maidens.'  For  their 
*  covenant  with  death'  is  broken.  The  snare  is 
broken,  and  we  are  delivered.     And  not  we  and 


*  In  Mr.  Boos't  TenSon— 

**  0  fire  jt  praise  onto  the  Lord, 

All  nattont  that  be; 
Likewlie,  ye  people,  all  aoeord 

Hia  name  to  Dia|i:nlfy. 
For  fpreat  to  niirard  erer  are 

HU  loTtng-kindneMet; 
HU  troth  endorea  for  erennere, 

The  Lord  0  do  y  bloML*' 


England  only,  but  all  the  godly  throughout  tie 
three  kingdoms;  if  they  will  but  see.  Surely 
they  must  see;  kirk-ministers  and  all,  'spite  (as 
the  Qeneral  saith)  of  all  their  suUenness  at  God's 
providences,  and  their  envy  at  Eldad  and  Medad 
and  the  Lord's  people  who  prophecy;  their  envy 
(saith  he)  at  instruments,  because  things  did  not 
work  forth  their  platform,  and  the  great  God  did 
not  come  dovm  to  their  thoughts.' 

''They  hung  above  us  on  the  hill  of  Doon, 
twenty-three  thousand  strong,  all  through  the 
night  A  wild  night  it  was ;  the  waves  roaring, 
the  cold  rain  driving  across  the  tongue  of  land 
where  they  thought  us  trapped.  But  we  prayed, 
and  watched,  and  kept  our  powder  diy,  which 
was  as  much  as  we  could  do.  We  had  some 
scant  shelter  under  tents  and  walls.  They,  poor 
souls,  had  none ;  and  before  dawn  they  put  out 
all  their  matches  but  two  to  a  company,  and  lay 
down  under  the  com>shocks.  Oliver  did  not 
wait  for  them  to  burst  on  us ;  nor  for  the  morn- 
ing to  break.  We  did  not  wait  for  his  word  to 
be  on  the  alert  A  company  of  us  were  in  prayer 
at  three  o'clock,  with  a  poor  comet  (one  of  the 
Eldada  and  Medads),  when  Major  Hodgson  rode 
past  and  stopped  to  join,  and  found  strength  in 
it)  as  the  day  proved. 

'*  We  were  to  have  charged  before  they  woke. 
But  there  were  delays  in  getting  all  the  men  for- 
ward. So  before  we  had  gathered  we  heard  the 
enemy's  trumpets  wake  up  one  by  one  in  the 
dark,  along  the  hill-side.  Then  the  moon  broke 
from  a  cloud,  and,  with  the  first  ray  of  dawn, 
made  light  enough  to  see  where  we  were  going, 
when  at  last  all  the  men  came  up,  and  the  tnun- 
pets  pealed  out  all  along  our  line  with  the  English 
battle-shout,  and  the  great  guns. 

"Their  cry  and  ours  met:  ^  The  Covenant T 
and  *  The  Lord  of  Hosts  /*  And  with  it  we  and 
they  met,  met  and  closed  in  death-grapple  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  company  to  company, 
man  to  man.  Once  we  were  pressed  back  across 
the  brook  in  the  hollow,  their  horse  charging  des- 
perately. No  hearing  the  winds  and  waves  roar 
then.  Then  we  charged  back,  horse  and  foot, 
— such  a  charge  (many  say)  as  they  never  saw — 
back  again  across  the  hollow  of  the  brook.  That 
charge  was  never  returned.  We  heard  Oliver^s 
voice,  ^  They  run,  I  profess  they  run/*      And 
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tkes  the  son  broke  across  the  field,  and  with  it 
again  Oliver's  Toice,  *  Let  God  arUe,  and  let  hU 
amies  he  icaUered,* 

^And  scattered  they  were.  Three  thousand 
dead  in  the  hollow  of  the  brooL  (Three  thoa- 
and  whose  hands  we  would  hxa  have  held  as 
brothers.  Qod  knows  how  Oliver  entreated  them 
sore,  and  how  they  gave  as  hatred  for  our  love.) 
Ten  thousand  prisoners.  The  rest  flying  right 
and  left  through  the  land.  An  army  gone  in  an 
hour. 

"An  army  of  brave  Scottish  men,  godly  men 
many  of  them  doubtless;  ministers  there  in 
store  to  bless  them  (no  Eldads  and  Medads,  but 
coTCDanted  kirk-mlmsters),  all  swept  away  like 
the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floor 

"Will  they  not  yet  see?  Not  our  courage  did 
it;  they  were  brave  as  we.  Not  our  numbers; 
than  doubled  ours.  Not  our  field;  they  chose 
it  The  passes  of  the  hills  were  theirs.  What 
thenf  C^  any  fail  to  see  Y  The  lie  that  is 
among  them  makes  them  weak,  the  false  oaths  to 
t  false  Covenant  sworn  at  their  conmiand,  against 
Us  will  and  conscience,  by  the  poor,  false,  young 
Stoart  king.  The  difierence  is  the  difference  in 
our  hattle-cries.  '  The  Covenant,*  good  once  (&r 
Wit  from  us  to  speak  scorn  of  it),  good  twice, 
tmt  Qot  good  always ;  strong  against  one  evil  yes- 
terday, not  strong  against  all  evil  for  ever.  And 
*Tke  Lord  of  Hosts^  Almighty  against  all  evil  for 
€ver.  Not  His  own  Covenant  even,  as  far  as  it 
is  but  written  in  stone;  much  less  theirs^  though 
signed  with  their  blood;  not  His  own  Govenant, 
though  *  confirmed  by  an  oath,'  so  much  as  Him- 
^'^liviog  to  confirm  the  oath. 

**  As  the  Lord-Oeneral  saith,  <  What  He  hath 
done,  what  He  is  to  us  in  Christ,  is  the  root  of 
oar  comfort ;  in  this  is  stability;  in  us  is  weak- 
ness. Faith  as  an  act  yields  not  perfect  peace ; 
hut  only  as  U  carries  into  Him  who  is  our  perfect 
pfoce.    Rest  we  here,  and  here  only.'* 

"Truly  soldiers  have  cause  to  sing  the  109th 
Psalm  who  have  such  a  Qeneral  to  lead  and 
speak  to  them ;  although,  in  the  eyes  of  the  kirk, 

*  *' WhAt  God  httta  done,  what  He  to  to  ns  in  Chriat,  Is  the  root 
ti  oar  comiMt:  and  tbia  is  eUblUtys  in  Qs  is  weakneu:  Acts  of 
oVdtence  are  not  perftct,  and,  therefore,  yield  not  perfect  peace. 
Fiitb  u  u  act  jUMm  It  not ;  bat  only  aa  It  carries  ns  into  Him,  who 
><  wr  perfect  peaMt,  aad  in  whom  we  are  acoounted  of  and  received 
^  tbe  Father  eren  as  Christ  himsel£  This  Is  our  high  calling. 
2«*  we  here,  and  here  only." 
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he  be  but  an  Eldad.  I  trust  I  meddle  not  with 
things  too  high  for  me  after  the  lesson  I  have 
had.  Often,  dear  heart,  I  long  for  thee,  and  thy 
comfortable  speech  and  smile. 

''  Master  Boger  and  I  talk  over  many  things  by 
the  camp-fires  when  most  are  asleep;  we  knowing 
old  Netherby,  and  thee,  and  so  many  other  things 
the  rest  know  not  He  is  heavier  and  graver 
than  I  would  see  him,  save  where  there  is  work 
to  be  done. 

*'  I  doubt  there  is  somewhat  gnawing,  without 
noise,  as  worms  and  blights  do,  at  his  heart. 

'^  There  was  the  pretty  lady  at  the  hall,  now 
among  the  Hivites  and  Pcrizadtes  (so  to  speak)  in 
Franca  I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  never 
speaks  of  her  and  hers.  And  they  were  aye  to- 
gether, he  and  she  and  Mistress  Olive,  in  the  old 
days. 

"  Poor  brave  young  heart,  mine  is  sore  for  him 
many  a  time.  It  is  not  all  who  get  such  plenti- 
ful wages  beforehand  as  I,  Baehel,  in  thee." 

Which  last  sentence  Baehel  had  annotated 
with, — 

"  The  goodman  means  no  harm,  Mistress  Olive. 
But  on  that  matter  he  could  never  be  brought  to 
see  plain,  say  what  I  would." 

The  next  Sunday  a  Thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Parliament  (''  the  Bump  ")  for  the 
victory  of  Dunbar.  This  Mr.  Baxter  openly  dis- 
regarded ;  using  his  influence,  moreover,  to  per- 
suade others  to  do  the  same.  He  did  not  hesitate 
in  his  sermon  to  warn  his  hearers  of  the  sin  of 
fighting  against  a  loyal  Scottish  Covenanted  army; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  blamed  the  Scots 
themselves  for  ''  impoang  laws  upon  their  king, 
for  forcing  him  to  dishonour  the  memoiy  of  his 
father,  and  for  tempting  him  to  take  GM's  name 
in  vain  by  speaking  and  publishing  that  which, 
they  might  easily  know,  was  contrary  to  his 
heart'' 

So,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  Sabbath  which 
Mr.  Baxter  refused  to  make  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
to  Kidderminster,  I  held  a  private  thanksgiving 
service  in  my  own  chamber. 

At  first,  in  my  solitude,  my  spirit  was  too  busy 
with  protesting  against  Mr.  Baxter  to  be  at  leisure 
for  pndsa 

At  the  doors  of  some  of  the  houses  opposite, 
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quiet  groups  of  wieaTera  were  gatheredyin  iheir  Sun- 
day best  In  all  the  town,  Mr.  Baxter  rgoiced  to 
think,  there  was  not  one  Separatist  The  Quakers 
(he  fondly  believed)  he  had  silenced,  at  a  discus- 
sion held  in  his  ehurcL  One  journeyman  shoe- 
maker, indeed,  had  turned  Anabaptist^  **  but  he 
had  left  the  town  upon  it" 

No  ''Eldads  and  Medads"  had  troubled 
Kidderminster  with  irregular  prophesying;  ^  iot^* 
said  Mr.  Baxter,  '^  so  modest  were  the  ablest  of 
the  people,  that  they  were  never  inclined  to  a 
preaching  way,  but  thought  they  had  teaching 
enough  by  their  pastora" 

''Among  all  these  busy  brains  and  stirring 
hearts,"  I  thought,  as  I  sat  at  my  window,  ^  not 
one  that  differs  from  Mr.  Baxter ;  while  Mr. 
Baxter  differs  in  so  many  directions  from  so  many 
people  that  fifty  books  have  been  written  against 
him." 

The  thought  of  a  whole  town  walking  on  such 
a  narrow  path,  step  by  step  after  Mr.  Baxter,  with 
those  fifty  precipices  and  "bye-paths"  on  all 
sides,  had  something  appalling  in  it; — ^appalling 
in  its  monotony,  and  in  its  precarionsness.  What 
kind  of  a  place  would  England  be  to  live  in  if  it 
were  all  brought  to  this  Kidderminster  standard  1 
Not  very  pleasant  certainly  for  any  journeyman 
shoemaker  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  turn 
Anabaptist  1  Perhaps  in  the  end  a  littie  weari- 
some even  for  Mr.  Baxter  himself  when  no  one 
was  left  for  him  to  silence. 

I  need  not  have  perplexed  mysdf  with  such 
speculations.  Long  before  the  experiment  reached 
that  stage,  Mr.  Baxter's  own  eloquent  voice  itself 
was  silenced,  and  his  faithful  words  made  doubly 
precious  to  his  flock  by  the  prohibition,  on  peril 
of  imprisonment  or  fine^  of  ever  listening  to  them 
again. 

Nor  was  a  slumbrous  unanimity  by  any  means 
the  danger  England  had  then  to  dread. 

As  I  opened  my  Bible  and  read  the  Dunbar 
Psalm,  and  sought  to  make  melody  with  it  in 
heart,  my  quiet  chamber  seemed  to  become  a  side 
chapel  of  a  vast  cathedral  I  felt  no  more  alone. 
A  thousand  services  of  song  seemed  going  on 
around  me.  From  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  silenced 
in  Wales,  and  good  Bishop  Hall  near  Norwich, 
and  numerous  little  companies  in  old  halls  and 
manors,  meeting  secretiy  to  use   the    liturgy 


banished  from  churches  and  cathedrals.  From 
these  same  ancient  churches  and  cathedrals,  where 
hundreds  of  "  piunf  ul  ministers,*^  like  Mr.  Baxter, 
Joseph  Alleine,  or  John  Howe,  were  leading  the 
devotions  of  the  people  in  psalms  more  ancient 
than  any  laturgy,  and  prayers  new  as  eveiy 
morning's  mercies.  From  Puritan  armies  in 
Scotland,  covenanted  and  uncovenanted.  From 
meetings  of  Quakers,  many  of  them  in  prisons. 
Beyond  these  again,  from  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
in  Protestant  Europe;  and  doubtless  also  from 
oountiess  devout  hearts  in  Catholic  cathedrals 
and  convents.  And  farther  off  still,  from  the 
Puritan  villages  in  the  wUdemess  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea. 

At  first  this  concourse  of  sounds  scarce  seemed 
a  concent.  Babel  has  smitten  men  with  deeper 
divisions  than  those  of  speech.  Too  many  of  the 
prayers  sounded  terribly  like  anathemas.  Too 
many  of  the  psalms  like  war-cries. 

Until,  as  I  stiU  listened,  the  roof  even  of  this 
vast  cathedral  of  Christendom  seemed  to  melt 
away  into  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Then  I 
found  that  there  was  a  height  whence  all  dis- 
cords, which  were  not  music,  fell  back  to  earth, 
and  whence  all  the  discords  without  which  music 
cannot  be,  flowed  up  in  one  grand  River  of  Praise, 
in  at  the  Gates  of  Pearl 

The  burden  of  the  song  seemed  simply  that 
old  prayer,  ^  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

But  from  the  crystal  fiery  sea  into  which  that 
river  flowed,  rolled  back,  as  in  an  echo  of  count- 
less ocean  waves,  the  antiphon, — 

^^Ortca  and  marveUout  are  Thy  waris.  Lord 
God  Almighty.  Just  and  true  are  Thy  vmysr 
Thou  King  of  Saints  !  " 

Then  the  thought  came  to  me,  '^Mr.  Baxter,  how- 
ever, with  all  his  moderatings  and  balandngs  can- 
not antedate  these  harmonies.  Aunt  Dorothy  says 
he  believes  he  has  found  the  exact  middle  point 
between  every  extreme — Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
ism.  Episcopacy,  Presbytery,  Independency.  But, 
unfortunately,  to  other  people  it  is  but  a  point. 
Aunt  Dorothy  cannot  quite  balance  herself  on 
it.  It  is  certain  the  whole  world  catmot  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  can,  except  Mr.  Baxter." 

The  harmony  is  made,  not  by  each  trying  to 
I  learn  the  whole,  but  by  each  keeping  fidthfolly 
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to  the  part  given  lum  to  learn  and  sing,  though 
the  pirt  be  only  a  broken  note  here  and  there. 

And  I  thanked  Qod  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
worst  men,  or  the  beet^  to  anticipate  that  migestic 
antiiem  of  conflicting  and  embracing  sound  by 
a  tfain  muaon  of  Yoices,  had  never  succeeded,  and 
neTer  could  sncoeed,  aa  long  as  moi  are  men,  and 
the  second  Man  is  not  St  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
St  John— bnt  the  Son  of  Man;  the  Lord  finom 
heayen. 


LEmCE  S  DIABY. 

Poru,  1650,  Sei)tember. — ^It  is  a  new  world  in 
which  I  find  myself,  here,  in  the  hotel  of  Madame 
\\  Motha  Save  Barbe  and  myself,  not  one  Fro* 
testant  is  of  the  circle. 

The  loneliness  is  sometimes  oppressive,  cour- 
teous as  all  are.  It  is  not  so  much  the  condemna* 
tioQ  of  Protestant  England,  as  an  unfortunate 
iilaod  shattered  from  the  rest  of  Christendom  by 
the  earthquake  of  the  Beformation,  which  makes 
me  feel  how  far  off  we  are  from  each  other,  aa  their 
incapacity  to  comprehend  the  divisions  which  are 
coQvnlsiDg  our  country.  ''From  shattering  to 
pulYerizing,  the  process  is  but  natural,''  a  good 
pnest  said  the  other  day.  lliey  se^n  to  look  on 
Q^tt  the  duat  of  a  ruined  Church;  and  between 
m  atom  of  dust  and  another — between  atoms 
episcopal,  atoms  Presbyterian,  and  atoms  Inde- 
pendent— they  have  no  sunbeam  strong  enough 
to  distinguish. 

Pori^  OcUher  Ist. — This  morning  Madame  la 
Mothe,  always  anxious  for  my  wel&re,  and  now 
ud  then  awakening  to  spasms  of  connciaon  that 
my  welfiire  means  my  ''  conversion,"  took  me  to 
hear  an  excellent  priest,  called  Bin|^in,  preach. 

"I  do  not  go  often  myself ,  my  child,^'  she  said, 
'^  because  the  power  of  M.  Sin^iin's  sermons  is 
redoabtable.  They  sweep  people  away  from 
tnuatory  ties,  like  a  torrent  Now,  while  M 
la  Mothe  lives,  this  is  a  danger  to  which  I  scarcely 
Tentore  to  expose  mysel£  He  is,  as  you  see, 
more  aged  than  I  am.  And  what  could  he  do 
without  ^mel  When  I  married  him,  I  was  a 
child;  he  a  man  of  high  reputation,  who  had 
made  his  mark  in  the  world.  It  was  considered 
a  brilliant  destiny  for  me.  It  has  been  a  tranquil 
^d  a  happy  destiny.     He  was  ever  to  me  the 


most  considerate  of  friends,  guiding  me  through 
the  temptations  of  the  world  like  a  director, 
generously  providing  me  with  the  pleasures  suited 
to  my  age,  and  consoling  me  like  an  angel  when 
our  only  child  died.     I  could  never  abandon  him 
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now. 

Many  things  were  strange  to  me  in  these 
words.  This  married  life  seemed  so  strangely 
dual,  instead  of  ona  She  spoke  of  him  rather  as 
leading  on  than  going  with ;  rather  as  providing 
her  joys  than  joining  in  them ;  rather  as  consoling 
her  griefs  than  sharing  them.  And  as  strange 
seemed  to  me  this  mingled  love  and  dread  of  M. 
Sinj^'s  sermons. 

We  dressed,  and  set  off  for  the  church. 

"•  Surely,  Madame,"  I  said,  as  we  walked  through 
the  streets,  '*  no  good  man  would  advise  you  to 
abandon  home  and  M.  la  Mothe  V 

^No,  certainly,"  she  said;  ^  not  advise.  But 
he  might  make  me  feel  the  world  so  hollow  and 
momentary,  all  its  relationships  so  transitory, 
that  an  irresistible  attraction  would  draw  my 
heart  from  the  world,  like  that  of  the  young  lady 
you  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  Mademoi- 
selle Jacqueline  Pascal  And  what  comfort^  then, 
would  my  husband  have  in  my  going  through  life, 
by  his  side  indeed,  but  as  a  machine  wound  up 
to  its  work,  with  the  spirit  elsewhere!" 

And  she  pointed  out  to  me  a  maiden  habited 
much  Hke  a  nun,  moving  silently  along  with 
downcast  eyes. 

''See,  my  child,"  she  whispered,  ''one  of  the 
trophies  of  M.  Singh's  eloquence,  or,  at  least, 
of  the  doctrines  he  enforces.  A  young  person  of 
good  family,  daughter  of  M.  Etienne  Pascal, 
counsellor  of  the  king.  At  thirteen  she  was  a 
poetess.  She  diarmed  the  Queen,  Anne  of 
Austria^  and  the  Courts  by  her  verses  on  the  birth 
of  the  Dauphin,  his  present  M^'esty.  She  cap- 
tivated all  by  the  point  of  her  repartees.  At 
fourteen  she  won  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  her 
father's  pardon  for  some  political  offence,  by  her 
marvellous  acting  in  a  drama.  Her  brother,  Blaise, 
works  miracles  of  science — ^literally  miracles.  He 
has  weighed  the  air,  and  made  a  machine  which 
calculates.  She  is  beautiful,  accomplished,  not  yet 
twenty-six;  the  most  brilliant  prospects  open  to 
her;  the  only  unmarried  daughter  of  an  indulgent 
father  who  loves  her  tenderly.      She  hears  M. 
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SingUn.  His  words  give  the  seal  to  her  yoca- 
tion.  She  renounces  everything*— the  Court,  the 
world,  the  fiftmily  as  far  as  she  can,  her  genius, 
her  wit)  herself." 

«  Yon  mean  she  renounces  her  genius  by  con- 
secrating it" 

"I  mean  she  renounces.  Hefeafter  Gk)d  and 
the  Church  may  consecrate.  But  who  can  sayf 
What  are  our  talents  to  Himi  His  Providence 
can  destroy  a  navy  by  a  whirlwind  or  by  a  little 
worm.  Henceforth  she  reads  only  books  of  devo- 
tion and  theology.  She  writes  no  more  poetiy. 
She  denies  herself  the  manifestation  of  her  dear- 
est affections.  Until  her  fiither  freely  consents 
to  her  profession,  she  yields,  indeed,  so  far  as  to 
remain  in  his  house.  But  she  makes  her  home 
a  convent)  her  chamber  a  celL  She  spends  the 
day  there  in  solitude — ^laat  winter  without  a  fire, 
bleak  as  it  was — reciting  offices,  reading  books  of 
piety.  She  only  joins  the  family  at  meals.  And 
of  the  meals,  as  far  as  possible,  she  makes  fasts, 
refusing  to  warm  herself  at  the  fira  Charity 
alone,  and  devotion,  bring  her  out  of  her  retire- 
ment When  her  sister^s  child  was  dying  of  the 
small-poz,  she  nursed  it  night  and  day  with 
devoted  tenderness.  She  would,  doubtless,  have 
done  the  same  for  the  child  of  a  Ix^ggar;  so  entire 
is  her  consecratioa  Soon,  no  doubt,  such  piety 
will  vanquish  all  objections;  her  &ther  will  yield 
(if  he  lives),  and  she  will  enter  Port  BoyaL  And 
this  is  one  result  of  M.  Singlin's  eloquence,  and 
of  the  power  of  his  doctrine.  You  will  confess 
it  is  a  power,  beneficent  indeed,  but  formid- 
able." 

<<  Formidable  indeed,  Madame,"  I  said,  shud- 
dering, for  I  thought  of  my  own  &ther.  ^  Fire, 
I  think,  to  the  brain,  and  frost  to  the  heart** 

"  Alas,  my  child  I "  she  said ;  "  how  should  you 
understand  what  is  meant  by  a  genuine  Vocation, 
or  a  thorough  Conversion  1 " 

To m^  indeed,  this  seemed  not  conversion;  but 
annihilation. 

We  were  sUent  some  way  on  our  return  from 
the  church. 

^*  You  were  arrested,"  said  Madame  la  Mothe. 

"  It  reminded  me  of  a  Puritan  sermon  I  once 
heard  in  England,"  I  said;  "speaking  of  the 
world  as  a  'carcass  that  had  neither  life  nor  love- 


liness.' Only  M.  Singiin  seemed  to  include  more 
in  what  he  meant  by  the  world  than  the  Faritan 
did." 

'*  That  is  what  I  should  expect,"  she  replied. 
''The  h%her  the  point  of  view,  the  more  utter 
must  seem  the  vanity  of  all  below.  Does  he  not 
make  life  seem  a  speck  of  dust,  its  history  a 
moment  1  yet  each  speck  of  dust  on  the  eartii  a 
world,  and  each  moment  a  Itfetime,  as  to  its  inaes, 
radiating  as  these  do  through  eternity  ! " 

When  we  came  back,  Madame  la  Mothe  gave 
an  ardent  account  of  the  sermon  to  an  Abb^^  a 
cousin  of  hers  who  happened  to  be  visiting  at  tbe 
house. 

To  my  surprise,  he  solemnly  denounced  the 
recluses  of  Port  Royal,  with  M.  Singiin  and  their 
directors.     He  called  it  a  conspiracy. 

He  said :  ^  A  renegade  Capuchin  has  (as  they 
confess)  been  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  their 
adored  Abbess,  Ang^lique  Amauld.  The  Amaold 
family,  the  soul  of  the  whole  thing,  were  Pro- 
testants in  the  previous  generation ;  and  (as  the 
Spaniards  say)  it  takes  more  than  one  generation 
to  wash  the  taint  of  heresy  from  the  blood." 

At  this  point  Madame  la  Mothe  considerately 
introduced  me. 

''  With  the  Protestants  we  are  on  open  gromid," 
he  said,  bowing  graciously  to  me.  '*  Biademdselle 
will  nndenrtand  I  spoke  ecclesiastically.  But  these 
Jansenists  are  conspirators.  They  are  digging 
mines  underneath  the  altar  itsell  However,  the 
Pope  lives,  and  the  Order  of  Jesus  is  awake.  We 
shall  see  which  will  perish — ^the  sanctnaiy,  or  the 
mine  which  was  to  explode  it" 

''  Is  it  true,"  I  asked  Madame  la  Mothe  after- 
wards, '^  that  the  Abbess  of  Port  Boyal  owed  her 
first  Impulse  heavenward  to  a  Protestant  1 " 

^  They  have  told  me,  indeed,  it  was  a  renegade 
monk  who  so  moved  the  young  Abbess'  heart,"  she 
repEed  ^  f  Hie  miserable  being,*  it  is  said,  *  spoke 
so  forcibly  on  the  blessedness  of  a  holy  life,  and 
on  the  infinite  love  and  humiliation  of  our  Lord 
in  his  incarnation.' "' 

*^  Perhaps,  then,  he  hneta  the  blessedness  of  a 
holy  life,"  I  said. 

"  He  was  a  wretched  fugitive,  escaping  from 
his  convent,  my  child,"  she  replied,  a  little  impa- 
tiently. '<  But  what  of  that  ?  Was  not  Balaam 
one  of  the  prophets  1 " 
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Tvo  things,  however,  give  me  a  kind  of  mourn- 
ful oonsolAtioo. 

One  is,  that,  deny  it  as  they  will,  there  is  an 
ondyiDg  ]ink  between  ihe  holy  people  of  Port 
Ro^  and  those  of  the  Protestant  Church.  I 
like  to  think  that  Not  only  has  their  piety  a 
common  source  in  the  same  Sun,  but  it  was 
enkindled  by  the  touch  of  a  poor  heretic  hand 
they  would  refuse  to  grasp  in  brotherhood  They 
will  have  to  grasp  that  poor  hand  by-and*by,  I 
like  to  think;  and  then,  not  reluctantly  ! 

And  the  other  consolation  is,  that  divisions  are 
not  confined  to  Protestants  ;  a  consolation  both  as 
regards  the  Roman  Catholics  and  ourselves.  For 
it  seems  to  me,  wherever  there  is  thought  there 
must  be  difference;  wherever  there  is  life  there 
must  be  variety.  life  and  sin ;  these  seem  to 
me  the  chief  sources  of  religious  difference.  God 
only  knows  from  which  of  these  two  fountains 
each  drop  of  the  turbulent  stream  flows.  life, 
vhich  must  manifest  itself  in  forms  varied  as  the 
HviDg  varying  as  their  growing;  sin,  which  adds 
to  these  varieties  of  healthy  growth  the  sad  varie- 
ties of  disease,  infirmity,  excrescence,  or  defect 

Paris^  October  2nd, — A  battle  at  Dunbar,  on 
ik  coast  of  Scotland. 

Another  defeat.  '*  A  complete  rout,"  my  father 
a;s  in  his  letter,  which  is  very  desponding.  He  is 
Toy  indignant  with  the  Scots,  who  will  not  let  the 
ting's  "loyal  servants  and  counsellors"  come  near 
Mm,  or  even  fight  for  him,  but  drag  him  about 
like  a  culprit  and  preach  sermons  to  him,  ^'  once," 
he  says,  ''six  in  succession."  (And,  here,  His 
Majesty  had  not  the  reputation  of  being  too  fond 
of  sermons.)  He  is  also  grieved  with  the  king 
himself;  at  his  signing  the  Covenant,  at  his 
publicly  condemning  his  royal  martyred  father's 
acts,  and  his  mother's  religion ;  and,  above  all,  at 
his  suffering  himself  to  be  conducted  in  state  into 
Edinburgh,  under  the  gate  where  were  exposed 
the  dishonoured  remains  of  Montrose,  who  so 
gallantly  died  for  him  not  six  months  before. 
''Keverthdesa,^  he  concludes, "  we  shall  all  die  for 
him  when  our  time  comes,  no  doubt,  as  willingly 
as  Montrose  did.  And  after  all,  the  true  mischief- 
makers  are  the  priests.  From  the  Pope  to  the 
kirk  preachers,  not  a  disturbance  in  the  world 
but  you  find  them  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Let  all 
^e  theolo^es  alone,  sweetheart.    One  is  as  bad 


as  another.  Say  thy  Creed;  keep  the  Command- 
ments ;  pray  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  remember 
thy  old  father." 

January^  CluUeau  St.  Remi, — We  have  come  to 

M.  la  Mothe's  country  chateau  for  the  Christmas. 

The  Abbey  Church  of  Port  Eoyal  des  Champs 

is  our  parish-church.     Madame  la  Mothe  often 

takes  me  there. 

The  first  morning  after  our  arrival  she  took 
me  to  the  edge  of  the  Valley  of  Port  Royal 

It  is  rather  a  cup-like  hollow  in  the  plain 
than  a  valley  among  hills.  Its  sides  are  clothed 
with  a  sombre  mantle  of  ancient  forests, — at  the 
further  end  sweeping  into  the  plain  into  which 
the  valley  opens.  A  broad  rich  plain  with 
rivers,  woods,  corn-fields,  now  brown  with  stubble, 
towns,  villages  with  spires  and  towers,  all  stretch- 
ing far  away  into  a  blue  dimness. 

The  recluses  who  occupied  Les  Oranges,  the 
abbey  farm  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  we 
stood,  must  find  their  prayers  helped,  I  think, 
by  this  glimpse  into  the  wide  world  of  life  be- 
yond. The  nuns  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
must  lose  it 

The  valley  was  entirely  filled  by  the  convent 
"  It  is  like  a  vase  carved  by  the  Creator  Him- 
self, for  the  precious  ointment  whose  odour  fills 
all  His  house,"  Madame  la  Mothe  said. 

To  my  unaccustomed  eyes  it  was  more  like  a 
prosperous  village  than  a  monastery. 

In  the  midst,  the  great  tower  of  the  church; 
close  to  it,  the  convent  itself,  with  its  lofty  roofs, 
arched  windows  and  gateways,  turrets  and  pin- 
nacles; around,  the  infirmary,  surgery,  weaving- 
houses,  wash-houses,  bake-houses,  wood  corn 
and  hay  stacks,  the  mill  and  the  miU-pond,  and 
fish-ponds ;  the  new  and  stately  hotel  which  is 
the  retreat  of  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  with 
the  residences  of  other  noble  ladies;  and  beyond, 
the  kitchen-gardens  and  meadows  divided  by  a 
winding  brook  from  the  "  Solitude,"  where,  amidst 
groups  of  ancient  trees,  and  under  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  wooded  hill,  the  nuns  repair  for 
confession  and  meditation.  Even  then,  on  that 
winter-day,  I  thought  I  perceived  the  gleam  of 
their  white  dresses  among  the  trees. 

As  we  looked,  Madame  la  Mothe  told  me  some 
of  the  scenes  which  had  been  witnessed  there 
within  the  last  fifty  years. 
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Not  fifty  years  since,  the  abbey  had  been  a 
place  of  restless  gaiety  and  revelry.  Light  songs 
and  laughter  might  have  been  heard  echoing 
among  the  lYOods,  when  the  child  Ang^liqae 
Amauld  was  appointed  Abbess. 

She  then  described  the  great  king  Henri 
Quatre  with  his  courtiers  invading  the  valley  in 
the  eagerness  of  the  chase,  and  the  child  Abbess 
with  her  crozier  in  her  hand  marching  in  state 
out  of  that  grand  arched  gateway  at  the  head  of 
her  nuns,  and  warning  His  Majesty  from  the 
sacred  precincts ;  the  king  gallantly  kissing  the 
queenly  child's  hand,  and  obeying  her  behests. 

Then  the  renegade  Capuchin,  finding  one  night's 
shelter  in  the  abbey  on  his  flight  to  a  Protestant 
country,  preaching  in  that  church  of  the  "  blessed- 
ness  of  a  holy  life  and  the  love  of  Christ,"  so  as  to 
awaken  the  young  Abbess  in  her  seventeenth  year 
to  the  vision  of  a  new  world  and  a  new  life, 
which,  in  a  subsequent  sickness,  deepened  into 
thorough  conversion  to  God. 

The  "  Joum6e  du  Guichet,''  when  the  Abbess 
Ang^lique  began  her  attempts  to  reform  and 
seclude  the  nuns  by  refusing  to  admit  her  own 
father  within  the  grating ;  by  the  long  fainting- 
fit with  which  her  resistance  ended,  showing  him 
what  the  effort  cost  her,  and  convincing  him  of 
her  sincerity. 

The  reform  of  Port  RoyaL  Its  growing  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity.  The  mission  of  the  young 
Abbess  to  reform  other  convents  j  the  thronging 
of  new  nuns  under  her  rule,  until  the  vaUey  (then 
undrained)  became  too  small,  health  failed,  and  all 
the  community  had  to  remove  for  fifteen  years  to 
Paris. 

The  arrival  of  the  Abbess  Ang61ique's  brother, 
M.  Amauld  d'Andilly,  and  the  other  recluses,  to 
take  up  their  abode  at  the  deserted  abbey,  then 
half  in  ruins,  the  meadows  a  marsh,  the  gardens 
a  wilderness.  The  draining  of  the  marsh  and 
rebuilding  of  the  abbey  by  the  hands  of  these 
gentlemen,  working  to  the  sound  of  psalms. 

The  return  of  the  Abbess  Ang61ique,  with  her 
long  train  of  white-robed  daughters,  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  peasants.  The  one  meet- 
ing of  the  recluses  and  the  nuns,  eighteen  of 
them  of  the  Amauld  family;  as  the  brothers 
led  the  sisters  into  the  church  they  had  worked 
so  hard  to  restore,  and  then  retired  to  the  abbey 


farm,  to  see  each  other  no  more  except  at  the 
church  services  through  a  grating. 

As  I  looked  down,  nothing  strack  me  so  much 
as  the  stillness.  To  the  eye,  the  valley  was  a 
place  of  busy  human  life.  To  the  ear,  it  was  a 
solitude.  No  discordant  noises  came  from  it, 
no  hum  of  cheerful  converse,  nor  voices  of  chil- 
dren at  play.  The  nuns  have  large  schools,  which 
they  teach  most  diligently  and  intelligently;  the 
best  ever  known,  it  is  said.  But  the  children  are 
accustomed  to  play  each  by  herself,  quietly.  The 
nuns  think  they  like  it  as  much  after  a  litde  while. 
They  are  also  never  allowed  to  kiss  or  caress  each 
other.  Caresses  might  lead  to  quarrels,  and  are, 
besides  (the  nuns  think),  a  weakening  indulgence 
of  emotion. 

I  hope  they  often  read  the  little  ones  the  gospel 
which  tells  how  the  Master  '^  took  the  little  chil- 
dren in  His  arms."     They  must  need  it 

The  stillness  had  a  sacred  solemnity;  but  there 
was  something  of  a  vault-like  chill  in  it,  which 
crept  over  me  Hke  a  shadow,  as  we  descended  the 
steep  path,  strewn  with  moist  dead  leaves  among 
the  roots  of  the  leafless  trees. 

I  should  like  better  to  have  seen  Port  Boyai 
when,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  a  year  or 
two  since,  it  became  a  refuge  for  the  plundered 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  infirmaiy 
filled  with  their  sick  and  aged,  the  church  with 
their  com,  the  sacred  napkins  for  the  altar  torn 
up  to  bind  their  wounds. 

Through  the  grand  arched  gateway  we  went 
into  the  inner  court,  and  thence  into  the  church, 
where  the  nuns  were  chanting  the  service. 

Their  music  seems  all  kept  for  the  church. 
Sin  and  eternity !  These  two  thoughts  seem  to 
hush  all  the  music  at  Port  Royal,  except  such 
as  goes  up  to  God.  It  was  a  solemn  thing  to 
hear  the  hundred  voices  joining  in  the  severe  and 
simple  chants  to  which  they  tune  their  lives  so 
well 

Madame  la  Mothe  was  pleased  to  see  me  moved 
as  I  was  by  it. 

"In  England,  you  have  scarcely  a  choir  lite 
that,"  she  said. 

"Not  quite,"  I  replied;  yet  not  to  mislead  her 
with  false  hopes  as  to  me  I  could  not  help  add- 
ing,— "  With  us  the  singers  are  not  gathered  into 
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a  choir,  bat  scattered  through  the  Church ;  in 
scattered  Gbzistian  homes  throughout  the  nation. 
And  the  peases  of  the  psalms  are  Med  up  by 
fiunily  joys  and  sorrows,  and  by  t^e  Toices  and 
laughter  of  little  children;  which,  it  seems  to  me^ 
makeB  the  psalma  all  the  sweeter  and  truer.*' 

Bat  more  solemn  than  this  general  assembly 
it  was  to  me  to  see^  as  I  have  this  eYening^  wlule 
I  was  in  the  ehnrch  alone,  that  motionless  white- 
robed,  kneeling  figure  keeping  watdi  in  the  dusk 
befiore  the  ^'Sacred  Host"  on  the  altar.  One 
alver  lamp  radiated  a  dim  and  silyery  light  into 
the  recesses  of  the  empty  silent  church;  the  lamp 
never  eztinguished^  the  prayer  never  ceasing. 

That  kneeling  worshipper  seemed  to  me  herself 
aliviog  symbol  and  portion  of  the  Perpeitual  living 
Secrifioe,  in  which  the  One  sacrifice  unto  death 
is  for  ever  renewed ;  as  Christian  heart  after 
heart  is  enkindled  to  Ipve^  and  sacrifice^  and  serve; 
as  the  Churoby  redeemed  by  Him  who  offisied 
Himself  up  without  spot  to  Qod,  offim  herself 
19  in  Him  to  do  and  suffer  the  Father's  wiU, 
to  diink  of  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  His 
haptiemj  His  living  body,  ''the  fubess  of  Him 
that  fiHeth  all  in  alL'' 

As  we  came  up  the  hill  my  heart  waa  full  of 
that  thought.  We  turned  and  looked  back  over  the 
valley.  The  massive  towers  threw  long  shadows 
ever  the  meadows^  silvoed  with  dew  and  moon- 
light The  broad  kke  shone^  like  the  tranquil 
Hres  of  the  sisterhoody  mirroring  the  heavens. 
A  few  lights  gleamed  from  the  convent  windows. 

On  the  other  side,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the 
lights  of  Les  Oranges  showed  where  the  recluses 
vere  keying  their  watch.  A  deep-toned  bell 
from  the  abbey  church  struck  the  hour. 

Then,  in  the  deepened  hush  of  silence  which 
followed,  the  soft  chant  of  the  nuns  came  stealing 
op  the  slopes.  As  we  listened,  it  seemed  to  be 
answered  from  above  by  the  deep  music  of  men's 
voices  from  Les  Granges. 

We  listened  till  the  last  notes  died  away.  I 
neTor  heard  church  music  which  so  moved  me 
^  those  tmconscious  antiphons,  where  the  two 
^des  of  the  choir  could  not  hear  each  other, 
whilst  we  hesid  both.  It  made  me  think  of  so 
loany  things :  of  the  many  choirs  on  earth  who 
^  Apar^  and  cannot  hear  or  will  not  recognize 


each  other's  music,  while  Cod  is  listening  to  all; 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  choir  in  heaven  and  earth ; 
and  of  the  voices  in  the  higher  choir  which  I 
should  hear  no  more  on  earth. 

I  felt  lifted  into  a  higher  world.  And  we  two 
walked  home  in  one  of  those  restful  silences 
which  sometimes  say  so  much  more  than  words. 

It  broke  a  little  rudely  on  this  when,  at  the 
gate  of  the  chateau,  M.  la  Mothers  servant  met 

USy   ATAlftflHing  • 

'^  Ah,  madamel  M.  le  Comte  is  much  agitated. 
He  says  it  'ib  ten  minutes  after  the  time  when 
madame  brings  him  lus  posset." 

We  hastened  into  the  salon.  M.  la  Hothe 
was  indeed  much  agitated. 

'^  Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  she  said;  ''  I  am  ten 
minutes  late." 

He  pointed  to  the  dock. 

''Ten,  madamel" heezdaimed.  '' Fourteen  and 
ahalf,  at  the  leastl  when  the  physician  said  every 
minute  was  of  consequence.  But  we  must  bear 
it^  no  doubt  Neglect  ia  the  portion  of  the  aged. 
And  madame  has  her  salvation  toaooompliBh,  no 
doubt  I  In  my  youth  married  women  accom- 
plished their  salvation  in  accomplishing  the  com- 
fort of  their  husbands.  But  times  change.  In 
a  few  months  I  ahal],  no  doubt,  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  neglect ;  and  then  madame  can  accom- 
plieh  her  salvation  without  further  interruption. 
Heaven  grant  it  may  prove  your  sahation  after 
all!  Those  learned  gentlemen  the  Jesuits  think 
otherwise^  and  they  have  great  saints  among 
them." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  humility  with 
which  she  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
reproaches,  and  the  tact  and  tenderness  with 
which  she  soothed  his  feeble  irritability  into 
tranquillity  again. 

''  You  mean  well,  no  doubt,  my  poor  friend !" 
he  said  at  last^  with  a  lofty  air  of  forbearance; 
"  and  no  doubt  we  shall  not  soon  have  such  an 
omission  again." 

''Ah,  my  child  1"  she  said  to  me,  as  she  came 
into  my  room  afterwards;  "if  you  had  only 
known  how  good  he  was,  and  how  patient  with 
me,  when  I  was  wild  and  young !  These  little 
irritations  are  not  from  the  hearty  but  from  the 
brain,  which  is  over-tasked  and  tired.  He  had 
no  sleep  la^  night  on  aooouiit  of  the  gout^  and 
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I  read  aloud  to  him  romances,  insipid  enoagh,  I 
think,  to  send  me  asleep  in  a  house  on  fire.  But 
they  had  no  effect  on  him,  the  pain  was  so  acute." 

The  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  She  thought 
nothing  of  her  own  fatigue. 

'*  Tou  need  not  pity  me/'  she  said,  with  her 
own  bright  smile.  ^' I  am  an  easy,  happy  old 
woman,  far  too  contented,  I  fear,  with  the  world 
and  with  my  lot  in  it  If  I  have  any  virtue^  it  is 
good  temper ;  and  that  is  scarcely  a  virtue,  not 
certainly  a  grace — ^indeed,  merely  a  little  heredi- 
tary advantage^  like  skin  that  heals  quickly." 

"  I  was  not  pitying  you,  madame,"  I  ventured 
to  say;  "  I  was  only  thinking  how  much  better 
God  makes  our  crosses  for  us  than  they  make 
them  even  at  Port  BoyaL" 

''Alas,  my  child!"  she  sighed;  ''there  is  no 
need  for  the  holy  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Port 
Boyal  to  make  their  own  crosses.  The  Jesuits 
are  preparing  plenty  of  crosses,  I  fear,  for  them. 
But  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  dignify  such  little 
prickles  as  mine  by  the  name  of  crosses.'* 

I  made  no  answer,  save  by  kissing  her  han^. 
For  I  thought  her  crosses  were  none  the  worse 
discipline  because  to  her  they  seemed  only 
prickles;  and  her  graces  all  the  more  genuine 
and  sweet  because  to  her  they  seemed  only 
"little  hereditary  advantages.'^ 

It  is  such  a  help  to  "crosses^"  in  the  work  they 
have  to  do  for  us,  when  they  have  no  chance 
of  looking  grand  enough  to  be  set  up  on  pedestals 
and  adored  ;  and  it  is  such  a  blessing  for 
"graces"  when  they  are  not  clothed  in  Sunday 
or  "  religious"  clothes,  so  as  to  have  any  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  themselves  at  all. 

Qood  temper,  kindliness,  cheerfulness,  lowli- 
ness, tenderness,  justice,  generosity,  seem  to  me 
to  lose  so  much  of  their  beauty  and  fragrance 
when  they  change  their  sweet  familiar  home- 
names  (which  are  also  their  true  Christian  names) 
for  three-syUabled  saintly  titles,  such  as  "holy 
indifference,"  or  "  saintly  resignation,"  and  pace 
demurely  about  in  processions,  saying,  in  every 
deprecatory  look  and  regulated  gesture^  "See 
how  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  we  are !" 

"  When  MW  we  Thee  an  hungered  /" — how 
much  that  means!  It  was  not  so  much,  I 
think,  thatvthe  "  righteous"  had  not  recognized 
the  Master  in  their  acts,  as  that  they  did  not 


recall  the  acts.  They  did  not  recognize  tlie 
sweet  blossoms  of  their  own  grsces,  because  His 
life  had  gone  dovm  to  the  root,  and  flowed 
through  every  stem  and  twig  of  every-day  f eehng; 
and  overflowed  in  eveiy  bud  and  blossom  of 
every>day  words  and  works,  as  naturally  and 
inevitably  as  a  fountain  bubbles  up  in  spray.  It 
was  not  His  presence  they  had  been  unconscious 
o(  but  their  own  services.  For  it  seems  to  me 
just  the  acts  religions  people  least  remember  tliak 
are  the  most  beautiful,  and  that  Christ  most 
remenobers,  because  they  flow  horn  the  deepat 
source ;  not  from  a  ccmscious  purpose^  but  from 
a  pervading  instinctive  life. 

In  such  unoonsdons  acts  the  noble  men  snd 
women  of  Port  Boyal  are  rich  indeed.  I  love,  for 
instance^  to  think  ho w  M.  de  St  Gyran,  when  himself 
a  prisoner  in  the  BaatiUe,  sold  some  of  the  few 
preciouB  books  remaining  to  him  to  buy  dotlies 
for  two  fellow-prisoners  of  his — the  Baron  and 
Baroness  de  Beau  Soleil — and  sttd  to  the  lady 
who  undertook  the  commission  for  him,  "I  do 
not  know  what  is  necessaiy,  but  some  one  has 
told  me  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  their  con- 
dition ought  not  to  be  seen  in  company  withont 
gold  lace  for  the  men  and  black  lace  for  the 
women.  Pray  purchase  the  best,  and  let  every- 
thing be  done  modestly,  and  yet  handsomdy, 
that  when  they  see  each  other  th^  may  foiget, 
for  a  few  minutes  at  leasts  that  they  are 
captives."  Madame  de  Beau  Soliel's  beantifol 
"  worldly"  lace  will  perhaps  prove  a  more  reli- 
gious robe  for  M.  de  St  Qyran  than  his  own 
"religious  habit" 

The  selling  of  the  church  plate  at  Port  Boyal 
to  relieve  the  poor  is  certainly  as  much  a  religious 
act  as  the  buying  it  The  voluntary  desecration 
of  their  church  into  a  granary,  to  save  the  com  of 
the  poor  peasants  from  plunder  during  the  wars 
of  the  Fronde,  was  certainly  a  true  consecration 
of  it  The  lovely  wax  models  which  the  sister 
Ang^lique  makes  to  purchase  comforts  for  our 
Royalist  countrywomen,  heretics  though  she 
believes  us  to  be^  seem  (to  us  at  least)  a 
labour  of  love  sure  not  to  be  forgotten  above. 
The  delight  in  acts  of  kindness  to  others,  for 
which  Bhiise  Pascal  is  said  to  torture  himself 
by  pressing  the  sharp  studs  of  his  iron  g^e  into 
the  flesh,  may  prove  to  have  been  more  sanctify* 
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iag  than  the  pain  by  which  he  seeks  to  erpiate  i 
it  He  homely  serrices  which  Jacqueline  Pascal 
rendered  her  little  dying  niece  on  the  nights  she 
spent  in  nnning  her  through  "  confluent  small* 
pox,'*  may  prove  to  have  been  more  *' divine 
offices"  than  those  she  spent  so  many  nights, 
yf-henombed  with  cdd,  in  redting. 

And  80,  after  all,  firom  the  most  self-questioning 
religioiis  Hfe^  as  well  as  from  the  lowliest  life  of 
lore  that  scarcely  dared  call  itself  religiouBy  may 
come  that  same  answer  of  the  righteous.  He 
idio  scarce  dared  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven,  saying 
with  rapture,  "  Was  it  indeed  Thee  to  whom  I 
gare  that  cup  of  cold  water  1" — and  the  austere 
Poritan  (Gathdic  or  Protestant^  BayiQg)^  "  Was  it 
indeed  the  ftedMig  and  dalhing^  those  litde  for- 
gotten acts  of  kindness  I  thought  nothing  of, 
that  were  pleasing  Thee  1** 

Fdffuary, — I  wonder  what  Olive  is  doing  and 
ieamiBg:  These  misunderstandings  of  Qod  and 
of  one  another  per^dez  me  at  times  not  a  littla 


I  wonder  if  she  has  any  perplexities  of  the  same 
kind  in  England. 

This  morning  Madame  la  Mothe  told  me  a 
beautiful  saying  of  M.  Amauld  d'Andilly,  brother 
to  the  Mdre  AngdUque,  when  some  one  was 
exhorting  him  to  rest,  '^  There  is  all  eternity,"  he 
replied,  "  to  rest  in.*' 

This  evening  I  repeated  this  to  Barbe.  She 
replied  :  *'  It  reminds  me  of  a  saying  of  a  good 
pastor  of  ours,  who  said,  when  some  one  tried 
to  comfort  him  in  severe  sickness  by  wishing  him 
health  and  rest^  '  Mon  lit  de  sant6  et  de  repos 
sera  dans  le  cieL"** 

The  two  sides  of  the  choir  again  ! — taking  up 
the  responses  from  each  other  without  knowing 
anything  of  each  other's  singing !  How  wonder- 
ful it  all  is!  This  deafness  to  each  other's 
music ;  these  misunderstandings  of  each  other's 
words !  this  deafness  to  what  God  teUs  us  of 
Himself  in  the  Qospels,  and  in  the  world ;  these 
misunderstandings  of  Him !  And  His  patient 
listenings  and  understanding  us  all ! 


THB  STO&T  OF  A  EVGTJENOT  6ALLET-SLATE. 


CONCLUDING  CUAFTER. 


|HR£E  days  after  the  terrible  sentence  of 
the  court  had  been  pronounced  upon 
Marteilhe  and  Le  Gras,  they  were  heavily 
ironed  and  conveyed  to  the  town  of  Lille, 
vhere  their  books  of  devotion  were  taken  from  them  by 
the  Jeiuita.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  de- 
priTed  (A  the  poor  solace  of  privacy.  They  were  thrust 
into  a  pitch  dark  dungeon  in  the  massive  gloomy  tower 
<^'f  St  Pierre^  along  with  thirty  of  the  worst  villains 
undo:  heaven,  who  made  the  perpetual  night  hideous 
vitb  their  blasphemies.  Some  bread  thrust  in  at  the 
^r  in  the  morning  was  the  only  indication  of  time. 
EreD  this  scanty  meal  was  often  shared  with  rats  and 
ouoe,  which  rioted  in  the  darkness,  and  were  occasionally 
bold  enough  to  gnaw  the  limbs  of  the  prisoners  as  they 
Uj  on  the  musty  straw.  The  den  was  an  absolute 
Paodemonium.  One  night  Marteilhe  begged  the 
tomkey  to  give  him  a  bit  of  candle  which  he  held  in 
^  hand,  that  they  might  see  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
vonun,  and,  on  his  refusal,  impmdently  said,  in  an 
imdertone,  that ''  he  wished  he  had  snatched  the  candle 
from  him,'*  which  was  overheard  and  reported  to  the 
gioler.  The  next  morning  the  thirty  villains  had  ex- 
changed their  blasphemies  for  litanies,  which  they 
were  iinghig  lustilyi  in  the  hope  of  getting  alms  from 


some  passing  priest,  when  the  gaoler  came  in  with  four 
armed  men,  struck  Marteilhe  several  times  with  his 
sword,  and  felled  him  by  a  blow  on  the  ear.  Four 
turnkeys  then  dragged  him  by  the  feet  down  a  long 
imderground  stair,  and  threw  him,  stunned  and  covered 
with  blood  and  bruises,  into  a  den  called  the  'Mungeon 
of  the  sorceress,"  in  which  the  water  was  a  foot  deep. 
The  icy  chiU  brought  him  to  his  senses,  but  when  he 
groped  for  dry  ground,  and  found  none,  he  gave  himself 
up  for  lost  This  was  the  only  act  of  individual  spite 
and  cruelty  which  he  met  with;  and  the  untamed  spirit 
of  youth  resented  it  so  strongly  that,  when  the  turnkey 
brought  him  bread  and  water  he  rejected  both,  saying, 
''  Go,  tell  your  butcher  of  a  master  that  I  will  neither 
eat  nor  drink  till  I  have  spoken  to  the  Grand  Provost." 
After  this  bold  speech  the  gaoler  agreed  to  put  him  in 
a  light  aixy  room  on  payment  of  ten  shillings  per  month; 
but  after  a  brief  enjoyment  of  it  be  was  thrown  back 
into  the  crowded  dungeon  of  St  Pierre,  where  the  joy 
of  being  able  to  fed  and  hear  Le  Gras  near  him  again 
compensated  for  the  horror  and  wretchedness  of  the 
prison. 
The  Grand  Provost  of  Flanders  afterwards  became 

*  Told  of  U.  DraUnoovti  ptfltor  of  Cbaranton,  wbo  dted  in  16C91 
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the  friend  of  the  two  youths,  and  through  hifr  interest 
Marteilhe  was  made  ^^  Provost  of  the  alms-room,"  an 
office  which  involved  the  daily  distribution  of  alms  to 
upwards  of  500  prisoners— a  heavy  weight  of  respon- 
sibility truly  on  such  youthfol  shoulders !  In  a  large 
airy  room  with  twelve  respectable  civil  prisonen  the 
young  Huguenots  spent  four  months,  with  two  young 
scapegraces  allotted  to  them  for  their  servants;  and 
when,  in  1702,  the  ''chain''  started  for  Dunkirk,  by 
the  Grand  Provosf  s  orders  they  were  conveyed  in  a 
cart,  Etlept  at  good  inns,  and  took  their  meals  at  the 
table  of  the  officer  of  the  guard.  These  blinks  of 
comfort  and  kindness  in  the  midst  of  misery  are  of 
frequent  occunrence  in  the  narrative;  and  as  men's 
actions  aro  often  better  than  their  eieeds,  so  we  find 
that  many  of  the  Romanists  who  held  theoretically  that 
to  persecute  the  Huguenots  was  to  do  God  service, 
practically  befriended  them  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  either 
of  life  or  official  position.  Marteilhe  was  always  on  the 
look-out  for  the  brighter  aspects  of  diaracter,  and 
records  them  lovingly;  he  never  lost  foith  in  goodness, 
or  believed  any  man  to  be  altogether  a  demon. 

With  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  Scriptural  narrative, 
after  recounting  the  alleviations  of  his  lot  at  Lille  he 
relates  his  entrance  on  galley  life.  ''  Alas,  these  com- . 
forts  were  only  a  smoke  which  soon  disappeared,  for 
three  days  after  our  departure  from  Lille  we  arrived  at 
Dunkhrk,  where  we  were  placed  in  the  galley  VHeurtux, 
They  put  us  at  once  on  separate  benches,  by  which 
means  I  was  separated  from  my  dear  companion."  By 
the  side  of  VHewreux  a  galley  called  La  Palme  was 
moored,  the  eomitS  (head-officer)  of  which  was  a 
''  perfect  fiend."  While  the  other  vessels  were  cleaned 
once  a  week,  this  one  was  cleaned  eveiy  day,  and  during 
the  three  houQs  required  for  this  operation,  strokes  of 
the  whip  fell  like  hail  upon  the  backs  of  the  wretched 
slaves,  whose  shrieks  of  tortute  made  Marteilhe  stop 
his  ears.  "  Pray  God,"  said  the  convicts  on  his  bench 
to  him  daily,  ''that  in  the  coming  distribution  you  may 
not  fall  to  the  galley  La  Palme;"  the  veiy  name  of 
which  soon  made  him  tremble  for  fear.  In  a  fortnight 
after  their  arrival  the  sixty  new  comers  were  divided 
into  six  lots  of  ten  each,  and  the  camitSs  of  the  six 
galleys  drew  for  them.  In  this  fashion  the  two  friends 
were  separated,  and  saw  each  other  no  more  for  ten 
years.  As  Marteilhe  followed  the  comiU  to  whose  lot 
he  had  fallen,  he  begged  to  know  to  what  galley  he  was 
destined,  and  on  hearing  the  dreaded  name  La  Palme 
he  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  horror  at  his  ill- 
fortune.  "Why,"  asked  the  eamiti,  "are  you  more 
unfortunate  than  the  others?"  "Because,  sir,  Tve 
fallen  to  a  galley  whose  camiti  is  a  perfect  fiend."  The 
terrible  scowl  with  which  this  answer  was  received  was 
the  first  light  on  the  identity  of  the  man  addressed,  who 
exclaimed  with  savage  emphasis,  "  If  I  knew  who  told 
you  that,  and  had  him  in  my  power,  I'd  make  him 
repent  it,"  as  he  led  the  way  on  board  the  La  Palme, 
In  this  vessel  Marteilhe  was  a  slave  for  ten  years, 


chained  to  a  bendi  by  a  heavy  iron  cfaaia  ux  feet  long 
attached  to  a  ring  riveted  round  his  le&  In  the  La 
Palma  were  four  other  Huguenots,  also  condemned  to 
slavery  for  their  faith.  The  captain,  the  Chevalier  de 
Langeron,  was  a  brave  and  rather  dashing  officer,  bat 
fanatically  devoted  to  the  Jesuits.  Of  all  the  conricta 
in  his  galley,  none  wen  so  hateful  to  him  as  those  who&e 
crime  consisted  in  holding  the  opinions  of  Calvin;  and 
he  never  failed,  when  they  were  rowing,  uncovered  from 
the  waist  upwards,  as  was  the  custom,  to  call  the  comiU 
to  him  and  say,  "  Go  and  refresh  tiie  backs  of  those 
Huguenots  with  a  salad  of  strokes  of  the  whip."  With 
such  a  captain,  and  a  comiU  with  the  repatstion  of  a 
demon,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Maiteilbe's  lot  would 
be  terrible  in  the  extreme.  But  we  leazn  fiom  his 
simple  narrative  that  such  was  not  the  case.  To  him, 
at  least,  the  comitS  proved  not  so  bhick  ss  he  had  been 
painted.  He  showed  him  kindness  from  first  to  last; 
he  saved  him  from  the  bastinado;  and  even  in  hii 
greatest  frenzies  of  lage,  when  showerii^  blom  lika 
hail,  not  one  fell  on  him.  "I  am  glady" said  he,oaB 
day,  in  his  brutal  fashion^  "to  show  you  the  respect  I 
feel  for  you :  you  have  done  no  wrong  to  any  one,  aod 
as  you  are  to  be  damned  for  your  religion,  you'll  have 
enough  to  bear  in  the  other  world.**  The  chaplain  of 
the  LaPalme^  a  Jesuit,  showed  Martailhe  great  kind* 
ness  at  considerable  risl^  and  at  the  end  of  six  yeais 
the  Chevalier  de  Langeron  was  so  far  won  over  by  hii 
exemplary  conduct  as  to  appoint  him  his  private  secre- 
tary. But  among  those  who  befriended  the  Huguenots, 
the  Turks  deserve  especial  mention,  as  Msurteilhe  writes 
of  them  with  an  affluence  of  gratitude  and  affection  not 
bestowed  on  any  others. 

In  the  La  Palme  were  fifty  Turks  who  had  been 
bought  into  slavery  by  the  French  government  Kemit* 
tances  of  money  were  sent  to  the  Huguenot  galley-slavei 
to  the  care  of  a  banker  at  Dunkirk,  but  they  could  not 
obtiun  them,  as  they  never  had  the  privilege  of  being 
unchained  from  their  benches  as  the  other  convicts  hai 
The  orders  of  the  court  also  were,  that  any  person  found 
guilty  of  conveying  such  remittances  to  the  slaves 
should  be  put  to  death.  At  one  time  Marteilhe  knew 
nothing  of  the  affection  which  the  Turks  had  for  the 
Huguenots,  though  he  had  received  many  little  acts  of 
kindness  fix)m  them,  but  being  in  sore  trouble  he  con- 
fided his  difficulties  to  the  Turk  on  his  bench,  and,  to 
his  unutterable  surprise,  this  man  joyfully  undertook 
to  be  the  medium  of  communication,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  turban  and  thanking  the  Most  High  for  showing 
him  the  favour  of  permitting  him  to  exercise  charity  at 
the  price  of  his  blood !  This  Izouf  served  the  Hugue- 
nots faithfully  for  some  years,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
smallest  reward,  saying  that  if  he  did  so  God  woold  punish 
him.  After  he  was  killed  in  battle  Marteilhe  could  not 
think  of  asking  any  other  person  to  undertake  this 
perilous  employment,  but  twelve  Turks  came  to  petition 
him  for  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  lucrative  office.  "  These 
good  people,"  as  he  calls  them,  professed  so  much  affec- 
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tioD  for  those  they  called  their  *^  bietbrra  in  God/'  that 

he  WIS  mored  to  teara,  and  accepted  one  called  AI7, 

who  danced  with  joy  at  gaining  the  opportuni^  to  risk 

his  li&i  Aly  was  miserably  poor,  but  always  firmly 

refiued  any  present,  saying  the  money  would  bum  hia 

buds;  and  once  when  Marteilhe  told  him  if  he  did  not 

$ike  it  he  shonld  employ  another,  the  poor  Turk  fell  en 

lif  knees  like  one  in  despair,  beseeching  him  with 

clasped  hands  not  to  shut  him  out  from  the  road  to 

IttTen.  He  writes  of  them,  "They  are  all  wise  in  their 

coodact,  zealous  in  their  religion,  honourable  and 

cfaaiitahle  in  the  highest  degree."    So  implicit  was  the 

rdisooe  placed  on  their  word,  that  they  were  allowed  to 

go  on  shore  with  neither  guards  nor  fetters,  and  so  were 

able  to  undertake  the  commissions  of  the  Huguenots.  In 

the  galleys  all  near  them,  whether  Christians  or 

Moslems,  were  invited  to  partake  of  theur  food.    On 

jihofe  they  fifeqnently  gave  all  the  money  they  possessed 

to  boy  caged  birds,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of 

setting  them  at  liberty.    They  served  the  Huguenots 

at  the  peril  of  being  bastinadoed  to  death.    In  damp, 

odd,  and  exhaustion,  they  abstained  firom  wine  and 

ipintL  They  bowed  or  prostrated  themselves  at  every 

Bcntion  of  the  Holiest  Name,  even  in  the  blasphemies 

d  their  companions.    Their  hearts  might  have  been 

bndened  by  their  own  misfortunes,  for  they  were 

J^ers  of  war  sold  by  the  Austrians  to  the  French, 

^  had  been  dragged  from  the  sunny  shores  of  the 

Bo^hcTos  to  shiver  in  hopeless  slavery  amidst  the 

^  of  the  English  Channel    It  is  pleasant  to  us,  as  it 

m  to  Marteilhe,  to  find  these  '<  flowerets  of  Eden " 

^^mai^  in  the  atifiing  atmosphere  of  La  Palme.    It 

3^){aient,  albeit  that  the  modesty  and  unobtrusiveness 

<^t^  young  Hngaenot  have  muffled  the  fact  up  as 

<^7  as  possible,  that  there  was  a  manliness  and  an 

^itoctiTenesB  about  him  which  won  the  good-will  of 

K^j,  but  we  are  likewise  compelled  to  think  that 

^al  providences  were  at  work,  and  that  the  Lord, 

^  vhom  his  servant  was  faithful,  made  even  his  enemies 

^  be  at  peace  with  him. 

Bat  these  and  similar  acts  of  kindness  shown  by 
Ttirks  and  Romanists,  and  accepted  by  Marteilhe  as 
tokois  of  the  divine  favour,  were  only  the  scattered 
^eams  of  sunshine  in  a  life  which  might  truly  be  called 
"a  horror  of  great  darkness."  The  narrative  is  so 
srerely  simple,  and  every  alleviation  is  so  fully  dwelt 
1^0,  that  there  is  a  risk  of  our  not  entering  fuUy  into 
the  woes  of  the  martyrdom  which  the  young  Huguenot 
^^^^fl^y  endured.  Again,  there  are  no  details  of  the 
wr  liie :  we  know  the  truth  that  Marteilhe  held,  and 
tbat  for  it  he  endured  the  loss  of  all  things ;  but  he 
aitber  reveals  to  us  his  hours  of  despondency  or  the 
ftmforts  he  received  from  above.  His  story  is  severely 
aj&tter  of  faitX ;  but  we  have  only  to  take  a  hasty 
^luoe  at  his  drcumstances  to  be  assured  that  unless 
tbe  Wd  had  stood  with  him  and  strengthened  him, 
^b  and  heart  must  have  Med. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  convict  system,  as 


carried  out  in  the  French  galleys,  was  surrounded  with 
such  a  halo  of  mystery  and  horror  as  to  be  intensely  in- 
teresting to  all  Europe.  Turks  fell  on  their  swords  in 
battle  to  avoid  the  worse  fate  of  being  sold  into  the 
galleys ;  convicts  condemned  to  them  implored  the  more 
merciful  punishment  of  death  ;  they  were  heard  of  now 
and  then  as  conveying  ambassadors  at  a  speed  which 
no  voluntary  labour  could  emulate,  or  as  performing 
deeds  of  desperate  daring  on  hostile  coasts.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  France  possessed 
forty  war-galleys,  containing  10,400  chained  and  des- 
perate men,  the  very  dregs  of  the  criminal  classes, 
whose  crimes  no  suffering  could  expiate,  and  who  grew 
harder  and  viler  under  punishment.  In  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe  the  interest  was  intensified  by  the 
fiict  that,  in  1702,  three  hundred  Protestant  gentlemen 
were  slaving  in  chains  along  with  these  atrocious  male* 
factors  for  no  other  crime  than  adherence  to  the  Re- 
formed faith. 

The  La  Paime,  which  was  Marteilhe's  prison  for  ten 
years,  was  a  vessel  150  feet  long  by  40  broad,  and  car- 
ried a  crew  of  300  slaves,  including  50  Turks  (all  these 
chained  to  the  oar),  50  free  mariners  to  work  the  sails, 
100  soldiers,  and  a  considerable  body  of  officers.  On 
either  side  the  deck  were  twenty-five  benches,  with  a 
long,  heavy  oar  attached  to  each,  pulled  by  six  slaves, 
who  were  all  chained  to  the  bench.  On  these  benches 
they  took  their  food,  and  under  their  shelter  they 
huddled  at  night  Between  the  two  rows  of  benches 
was  a  narrow  raised  platform,  on  which  the  comity  and 
sotu-eomiiSs  paced  to  and  fro  perpetually,  armed  with 
heavy  cow-hide  whips,  with  which  they  kept  the  con- 
victs in  constant  remembrance  of  their  zealous  super- 
vision. The  galley  carried  five  heavy  guns  at  her  bow, 
and  the  mode  of  fighting  was  to  drive  the  sharp  prow 
with  all  the  force  of  the  oars  into  the  enemy's  stem,  fire 
all  the  gans  into  him,  and  then  board.  Many  marvel- 
lous captures  were  effected  in  this  way  in  calm  weather, 
when  the  vessels  attacked  could  not  use  their  sails.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  bearing  down  of  a  galley  on  a 
becalmed  ship  often  took  the  courage  out  of  the  crew ; 
for,  in  truth,  it  was  a  terrible  sight,  the  long,  low,  sharp- 
bowed  galley  driven  through  the  water  at  prodigious 
speed  by  300  half-naked  men,  all  rowing  in  good  time, 
and  either  shrieking  under  the  lash  or  making  the 
chamade,  a  yell  raised  to  terrify  the  enemy.  A  great 
element  of  weakness,  however,  was  the  impossibility  of 
reckoning  on  the  fidelity  of  the  slave  crews.  A  third  of 
the  soldiers  were  kept  in  reserve  to  prevent  mutiny, 
and  loaded  guns  were  alwa3rs  pointed  at  the  rowers. 
These  miserable  outcasts,  many  of  whom  were  reduced 
to  mere  skeletons  by  excessive  toil  and  ill-usage,  fre- 
quently pulled  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch;  and  Marteilhe, 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  rowed  twenty-four  hours 
without  cessation,  the  officers  putting  pieces  of  bread 
dipped  in  wine  into  the  rowers'  mouths,  that  they 
might  not  take  their  hands  from  the  oars.  The  scene 
on  board  a  galley  in  exercise  was  perfectly  awful.    The 
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heavy  whip  desceodiog  constantly  on  the  rowers*  backs, 
bniises  and  blood  following  evezy  stroke,  the  yells  of 
pain  under  this  infliction,  the  oaths  and  threats  of  the 
cami^,  the  shouts  of  the  officers  stimulating  them  to 
the  use  of  the  lash,  the  slaves  fainting  at  the  oar,  and 
performing,  under  sheer  terror  of  the  whip,  an  amount 
of  work  which  no  other  system  ever  eitracted  from 
human  muscles. 

In  addition  to  the  stimulant  of  the  lash,  there  was 
the  terrible  punishmtnt  of  the  bastinado,  which  was 
administered  for  the  slightest  offences,  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion or  caprice  of  the  eomUS,  This  torture,  under 
which  several  of  the  Huguenots  perished,  was  inflicted 
with  a  heavy,  knotted  scourge,  wielded  by  a  powerful 
Turk,  over  whom  the  comUi  stood  with  a  whip,  which 
he  used  freely  if  he  detected  any  relaxation  in  his 
energy.  After  ten  or  twelve  blows  the  victim  lost  the 
power  of  speech  and  motion,  but  no  remission  of  the 
full  amount  of  punishment  was  ever  granted ;  and  if 
the  bastinado  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  wretch  was 
brought  to  his  senses  by  means  of  salt  and  vinegar 
rubbed  into  the  bleeding  flesh.  Of  this  punishment, 
which  was  very  frequent  in  the  La  Palme^  Marteilhe 
had  a  profound  horror.  Numbers  of  the  convicts 
perished  under  it  every  year,  as  well  as  from  overwork ; 
but  as  the  idea  then  was,  that  criminals  were  to  be 
punished,  not  petted,  the  "  using  up"  of  their  doomed 
lives  excited  neither  sympathy  nor  interest,  until  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  led  the  Protestant  powers  to 
remonstrate  against  the  exceptional  cruelties  practised 
upon  the  Huguenots.  M.  de  Benbelle  arranged  with 
the  Jesuits  that  the  bastinado  should  be  given  to  all 
the  Beformed  till  they  consented  to  remain  on  their 
knees  bareheaded  during  mass ;  and  to  protract  the 
horrors  of  punishment,  he  ordered  it  to  be  inflicted  on  one 
galley  a  day,  and  then  to  begin  again,  till  all  the  Hugue- 
nots either  submitted  or  died  under  the  lash !  His 
formula  was,  "  Down  on  your  knees,  dog,  when  mass  is 
being  said;  and  if  you  wont  pray  to  Qod,  pray  to  the 
devil.  What  does  it  matter  to  us  ? "  A  few  of  the  Hugue- 
nots were  beaten  to  death,  but  not  one  recanted  or  sub- 
mitted ;  and  in  one  galley  their  heroism  and  faith  wit- 
nessed 80  powerfully  for  the  truth,  that  the  chaplain 
became  a  convert  He  went  into  the  hold,  where  the 
bleeding  martyrs  had  just  been  restored  to  conscious- 
ness by  salt  and  vinegar,  intending  to  convince  them  of 
their  errors.  Human  feeling,  however,  prevailed  over 
professional  duty;  he  went  to  convert,  but  only  sym- 
pathised, and  from  the  writhing  heap  of  tortured 
humani^  came  forth  kindly  words,  bidding  him  not 
to  grieve  for  them,  the  sufferers,  for  they  could  joyfully 
bear  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthened 
them.  "  From  that  moment,"  writes  the  Abb6,  "  I  felt 
myself  a  Protestant ;  their  blood  spoke  to  my  heart, 
and  their  constancy  taught  me  the  truth."  So  he  be- 
came a  galley-slave  by  their  side. 

It  was  in  such  scenes  as  these  that  Marteilhe's  con- 
stancy was  tried^  and  amidst  the  blasphemies  and 


cruelties  of  the  La  Palme  that  he  grew  into  robnst 
manhood.    Far  off,  indeed,  tbe  quiet  Christian  home  in 
Beigenc  must  have  seemed,  and  fiur  off  the  martyr's 
crown ;  but  he  made  the  best  of  circumstances,  and 
though  no  hope  of  freedom  ever  entered  his  mind,  he 
was  iJways  cheerful,  grateful,  and  kind.    He  never  lost 
his  self-respect,  and  won  largely  upon  the  respect  of 
others.    We  must  refer  to  his  interesting  autoMognphy 
for  the  story  of  his  life  in  the  galleys.    Its  moDotony 
was  varied  mainly  by  encounters  with  Dutch  and  English 
vessels,  and  attempts  made  to  induce  him  to  recant 
During  his  terrible  captivity,  the  utterance  of  a  single 
word,  or  even  an  obosance  when  the  host  was  elevated, 
would  have  set  him  free ;  but  he  was  nerer  moved  this 
to  make  shipwreck  of  his  faith.    A  more  insidious 
temptation  was  presented  to  him  by  several  Huguenots 
of  wealth,  who  had  nominally  abjured  their  faith,  and 
who  urged  him  to  make  a  nominal  recantation,  after 
which  they  planned  for  him  to  escape  to  some  Protes- 
tant country,  in  which  he  could  resume  his  profession  of 
the  reformed  faith.    The  horror  and  contempt  with 
which  he  rejected  these  proposals,  and  his  disgost  irith 
the  duplicity  of  those  who  made  tiiem,  show  at  once  the 
strengtii  of  his  principles,  and  his  complete  victoiy  over 
that  early  weakness  which  made  him  prevaricate  at 
Mezi^res  and  Toumay.    He  relates  with  much  spirit 
and  piquancy  several  naval  enoounten  in  which  the  la 
Palme  was  engaged.    The  first  was  the  capture  of  a 
Dntch  frigate  of  fif^-four  guns.    This  vessel  soxren- 
dered  through  mere  terror  at  sight  of  the  galley.  The 
crew  hearing  the  ehamade^  rushed  into  the  hold  and 
shrieked  for  quarter.    The  next  expedition  was  not  so 
fortunate.    The  admiral  of  a  Dutch  squadron  caused  a 
report  to  be  conveyed  to  the  captains  of  the  Dunkirk 
galleys  that  six  Dutch  vessels,  heavily  laden  with  costlj 
cargoes  from  the  Bast  Indies,  were  off  the  coast  irith 
their  crews  invalided.    Joyfully  the  captains  received 
this  news ;  the  crews  of  the  galleys  were  stimulated  to 
row  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  at  dawn  of  the 
next  day  they  came  up  with  six  weather-beaten  India- 
men,  in  reality  heavy  frigates,  masked  by  having  their 
stems  covered  up,  their  portholes  dosed,  and  their  top- 
sails lowered.    On  sighting  the  galleys  they  crowded 
all  sail ;  but  as,  to  complete  the  delusion,  they  were 
dragging  their  anchors  behind  them,  they  made  so  littie 
way,  that  the  French  vessels,  sweeping  up,  poured  a 
heavy  fire  into  them,  which  was  only  answoed  hy  a 
small  carronade,  and  were  making  ready  to  board,  when 
the  squadron  veered  round,  unmasked,  and  poured  a 
tremendous  fire  into  the  galleys,  dismasting  all  of  them, 
and  hunting  them  up  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  port 
of  Ostend,  where  the  La  Palme  was  run  ashore,  riddled 
with  shot,  and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  260  killed  and 
wounded.    After  this  escapade,  which  made  tiie  Coori 
very  angry,  the  captains  contented  themselves  with 
"worrying''  Dutch  vesselB  from  a  safe  distance, an^^ 
firing  cannon  shots  along  the  English  coasts. 
On  the  5th  September  1708,  the  galleys  attacked  an 
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Eqglish  &ig»te  ooDToying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen.  The 
ddenoe  made  by  the  captain  and  crew  of  this  vessel  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in  the  annals  of  the 
English  navy,  and  the  acooant  of  the  en^ement  the 
most  graphic  thing  in  Marteilhe'a  nanativ&    At  the 
oaidasioD,  we  have,  on  one  side,  the  English  captain, 
tk  only  nnmaimed  man  on  board  his  frigate^  standing 
lifer  his  powder  magazine  pistol  in  band  ;  this  little 
deformed  huich-hacked  hero  keeping  400  soldiers  and 
ouioes  at  bay  till  the  merchantmen  were  safe  within 
tbe  Thames:  and  on  the  other,  six  galleys,  two  of  which 
kd  beea  held  by  grappling-irons  to  the  frigate*s  sides, 
while  she  poured  in  apon  their  chained  and  helpless 
oeis  her  morderons  broadsides  of  grape  and  canister 
shot  18  fast  as  her  gunnen  could  load,  while  heads  and 
inoB  and  legs  were  blown  up  into  the  air  at  every  dia* 
^ssa^  aod  the  crowded  vesseis  were  heaped  with  dead, 
vraoded,  and  mangled  men,  some  of  whom  were  liter- 
ally drowned  in  blood!    When  the  fight  was  over,  no 
one  knew  who  was  dead,  wounded,  or  alive ;  the  living 
<iaied  not  light  lanterns  lest  they  should  attract  the 
atteDtioQ  of  the  enemy,  and  in  that  dismal  night  240 
cf  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  La  Falme  were  thrown 
cmboard.    While  Marteilhe  was  lying  in  this  firightful 
sbaiDhles,  he  took  hold  of  a  man's  arm,  when,  to  his 
]i(nor,  it  came  oS  in  his  hand.    It  was  the  arm  of 
hoof  the  Turk,  who  had  risked  his  life  for  the  Hn- 
^mbL  Wounded  severely  in  three  places,  Marteilhe 
beaoe  miconacious  from  loss  of  blood,  but  the  agony 
Ueodnied  when  they  took  him  up  to  throw  him  over- 
M  leyived  him,  and  along  with  heaps  of  wounded 
^ns  cast. into  the  hold,  where  these  miserable 
^  lay  on  ropes  and  hard  boards  for  three  days, 
p^reoe  setting  in  on  most  of  the  wounds,  and  tbna 
K&ien'' dying  like  flies."    Eighty  of  the  gaUey-alaves 
vac  removed  to  the  Dunkirk  hospital,  where  they 
»ere  chained  by  their  necks  to  their  pallets ;  and  in 
^  montiis,  even  under  these  nnfSavourable  circum- 
winces,  Marteilhe  grew  '<fat  and  sleek  as  a  monk.'* 
O^QTieta  wounded  in  battle  received  their  pardon,  but 
tbe  Hogoenota  were  eicepted,  and  Marteilhe  was 
ciuioed  to  the  oar  again,  though  in  a  state  of  extreme 
iseUeoess,  till  one  day  the  comi^^*-who  was  usually 
oiled  <<  the  fiend  "—said,  "  Unloose  that  incapable  dog, 
ud  pat  him  into  the  store-room."  So  he  was  unchained 
hm  that  &tal  bench  on  which  for  seven  years  he  had 
^i&ttd.  80  much,  and  on  receiving  a  high  character 
^m  the  eotnitS,  was  appointed  to   the  responsible 
Ntion  of  secretaiy  to  the  captain  of  the  La  Palme, 
^  CheTslier  de  Langeron.     He  occupied  this  post 
«ith  honour  and  credit  for  three  years ;  his  only  badge 
'f  serritode  was  a  ring  round  his  ankle,  and  he  writes, 
"*  I  wanted  nothing  except  liberty." 

On  October  1st  1712,  after  the  occupation  of  Dunkirk 
1?  the  Eogliah,  owing  to  apprehensions  of  an  intended 
'^iicae  of  the  Huguenot  galley-filaves,  all  the  confessors 
of  the  Reformed  £&ith  were  smuggled  in  the  dead  of 
H^^t  on  board  a  small  fishing-vcssel,  and  landed  at 


Calais,  firom  whence  they  were  marehed  to  Paris,  in 
chains,  via  Havre  and  Rouen.  From  the  1st  October 
1712  to  January  17th  1713,  when  they  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles, these  devoted  men  were  subjected  to  every 
species  of  hardship,  torture,  and  indignity.  Marteilhe's 
simple  narrative  of  the  horrors  of  the  Tournelle  prison 
at  Paris,  and  the  march  to  Marseilles,  is  enough  to  make 
any  one  weep,  not  for  his  suffieringB  only,  but  that  such 
deeds  should  have  been  done  upon  the  earth  by  those 
signed  in  baptism  with  the  name  of  Christ.  On  enter- 
ing the  vaat  i^id  dismal  dungeon  of  La  Tournelle,  he 
aays,  '*  Inured  as  I  had  been  to  prisons,  chains,  fetters, 
and  other  engines  which  tyranny  or  crime  have  devised, 
I  could  not  overcome  the  shuddering  which  seized  me, 
and  the  terror  with  which  I  was  struck  when  I  first  saw 
this  place."  It  was  like  a  huge  cavern,  traversed  from 
end  to  end  by  thick  beams  of  timber  rivetted  to  the 
floor.  The  convicts  were  secured  to  these  beams  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  apart  by  a  heavy  chain  eighteen 
inches  long,  attached  to  an  iron  ring  round  the  neck; 
and  in  a  posture  which  was  neither  lying,  sitting,  nor 
standing,  600  wretches  were  chained  day  and  night, 
many  of  them  aged,  many  sufiering  from  uckness,  and 
all  writhing  with  the  torkire  of  their  constrained  posi- 
tion. Groans  and  cries  rose  ceaselessly  from  this  place 
of  torment,  although  such  expressions  of  unutterable 
misery  were  punished  with  the  whip  by  the  merciless 
overseers.  Many  of  the  convicts  died  of  their  sufferings, 
and  those  who  were  too  strong  to  die  endured  unim- 
aginable anguish.  The  strong  spirit  of  Marteilhe  nearly 
sank.  Into  this  den  of  horrors  the  ^isters  of  Charity 
daily  entered,  illuminating  its  dariiest  recesses  with 
their  loving  deeds;  and  into  it  likewise  came  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  to  preach  to  the  prisonen  and  give  them  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  that  frightful  attitude,  with  their 
heads  chained  down  to  the  beams. 

On  December  17, 1712,  the  << chain"  of  400  galley- 
shives  started  for  ManeUlea.  They  were  chained  by  the 
neck  in  couples,  with  a  ring  in  the  centre  of  the  chain ; 
through  these  rings  a  heavy  chain  was  passed,  connect- 
ing the  whole  gang  together.  The  weight  of  chain 
pressing  on  each  person  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
powndsl  This  dismal  procession,  in  which  were  twenty- 
two  Huguenots,  traversed  the  greater  part  of  Paris, 
and  reached  Charenton  the  same  night,  all  the  convicts 
more  or  less  exhausted  with  the  weight  of  their  chains 
and  the  unaccustomed  exercise.  It  was  a  keen  frost, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north-east  After 
a  short  rest  in  a  stable,  they  were  ranged  on  one  side  of 
an  open  courtyard,  and  were  ordered  to  strip  off  all  their 
clothes  and  lay  them  at  ther  feet,  strokes  of  the  whip 
flailing  like  hail  the  whole  time.  On  pretence  of  search- 
ing for  knives  and  files,  but  in  reality  to  gain  possession 
of  money,  snuff-boxes,  and  handkerohiefs,  the  "chain" 
was  ordered  to  the  other  side  of  the  yard,  and  for  two 
long  hours  these  victims  were  exposed  without  a  rag  of 
covering  to  the  keen  frost  and  bitter  wind.  They  were 
then  ordered  to  maroh  back  to  their  clothes,  but  the 
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greater  number,  Marteilhe  included,  were  to  atiflfened 
by  the  piercing  cold,  that  th^  conld  not  even  crawl 
that  short  distance.  Then  execrations  and  threats  of 
the  bastinado  rose  from  the  brotal  gnard ;  blows  from 
whips,  cadgels,  and  mosketB  fsll  on  all  sides ;  and 
as  neither  blows  nor  threats  sncceeded  in  renying  the 
poor  frozen  bodies,  which  were  heaped  on  one  another, 
some  dead,  others  dying,  the  archers  dragged  them  by 
the  chains  round  their  necks  like  dogs,  their  bodies 
streaming  with  blood  from  the  blows  they  received. 
That  night  eighteen  died.  Marteilhe  and  his  comrade, 
he  says,  saved  their  lives  by  imbedding  themselves  in 
a  danghill !  The  convicts  went  through  this  barbarous 
examination  three  times  again  between  Charenton  and 
Marseilles,  in  yet  intenser  cold.  Sickness,  blows,  and 
cold  did  their  work  rapidly  among  the  weak  ones,  so 
that  a  hundred  died  on  the  march.  They  marched 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  miles  a-day,  ''which  was  a  great 
deal,"  writes  Marteilhe,  ''considering  how  we  were  laden 
with  our  chains;  sleeping  eveiy  night  in  stables  or  upon 
dunghills ;  badly  fed ;  and  when  it  thawed,  always  up 
to  our  knees  in  mud,  soaked  through  with  rain,  and 
afflicted  with  vermin  and  a  loathsome  skin  disease,  the 
consequence  of  this  wretchedness." 

On  January  1 7, 1713,  the  "chain  "  arrived  in  Marseilles. 
The  twenty-two  Huguenots  were  ail  in  good  health, 
though  most  of  the  convicts  were  ill,  and  many  died 
afterwards  in  hospital  Marteilhe  writes  that  he  snf* 
fared  more  in  tbe  march  from  Paris  than  in  the 
previous  twelve  years  of  slavery;  but  in  reply  to  a 
Jesuit  he  said,  '^Tou  greatly  deceive  yourself  if  yon 
think  that  sufferings  weaken  our  £uth.  We  experience 
what  the  psalmist  says,  that  the  more  we  suffer  afflic- 
tions the  more  we  remember  God."  He  and  his  com* 
rades  were  placed  on  board  the  Grand  RiaU,  where 
there  were  twenty  of  the  Reformed  already,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  embraces,  and  weeping  for  joy  that 
they  had  received  grace  to  be  steadfast  in  their  afflic- 
tions. 

During  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht  these  confessors 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  deliverance ;  bnt  when  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  without  any  mention  of 
them,  they  gave  up  all  hope,  "turned  entirely  to  God, 
and  resigned  themselves  to  his  holy  will."  They  were 
then  exposed  to  a  furnace  of  insinuating  persuasion  and 
seduction;  but  fair  language  and  specious  promises 
failed  to  move  the  futh  which  had  resisted  the  worst 
onslaughts  of  violence  and  cruelty.  But,  though  the 
martyrs  knew  it  not,  deliverance  was  at  hand.  Queen 
Anne  of  England  exerted  herself  on  their  behalf,  and, 
in  consequence,  an  order  was  received  at  Marseilles 
ordering  the  release  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  out  of 
the  three  hundred  Huguenots  who  were  there  in  the 
galleys.  Marteilhe's  name  was  the  last  on  the  list,  and 
his  friend  Le  Gras  remained  in  bondage.  The  Jesuits 
contrived  to  induce  the  commandant  to  clog  the  license 
of  liberation  with  so  many  onerous  conditions  that 
escape  seemed  impossible;  but  on  June  17, 1713,  Mar- 


teQhe  with  thirty-five  companions  embarked  in  asnuB 
vessel,  and,  after  many  singular  adventures,  were  landed 
safely  on  the  coast  of  Savoy.  The  sense  of  the  hdi- 
crous,  which  had  been  one  ol  his  alleviatio&s  during  his 
terrible  captivity,  comes  out  most  strongly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  commissary  at  Nice ;  and  on  the  joamey  to 
Turin  we  recognize  gladly  tbe  development  of  another 
sense  which  must  have  been  starved  during  his  former 
life—the  love  of  the  beantifiil  in  Nature. 

After  a  most  friendly  reception  from  Victor  Amadeos, 
they  set  out  for  Geneva^  and  welcomed  their  first  sight 
of  the  town  with  a  joy  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Israelites  on  seeing  the  land  of  CaDuo. 
The  news  of  their  coming  had  preceded  them,  and 
neariy  the  whole  population,  headed  by  the  magistntes 
and  ministers,  came  out  to  meet  them.  They  were 
received  with  tears  of  gladness,  the  people  throwing 
themselves  on  their  necks,  praising  and  magnifying  the  ^ 
Lord  for  his  grace  unto  them ;  and  so  they  entered  in 
triumph  the  city  which  was  to  tiiem  as  Jemsalem. 
They  passed  on  by  Berne  to  Frankfort,  where  thej  , 
were  welcomed  by  the  whole  consistory,  and  all  the 
Protestants,  with  inexpressible  joy.  These  worthy 
people  much  desired  tiiat  MarteUhe  and  his  companions 
should  join  them  at  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day ;  but  they  dedined,  not  considering  them- 
selves sufficiently  prepared— especially  Marteilhe,  who 
had  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  communicadng. 
We  marvel  whether  th^e  was  any  mixture  of  a  saper- 
stitious  reverence  with  the  humUify  which  led  these 
men,  who  wore  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on  their 
brows,  to  leave  unfulfilled  the  last  oonunand  of  Him 
for  whose  sake  they  had  endured  all  things  but  death 
itself? 

They  were  received  with  great  rejoidngs  at  Cologne, 
Dordrecht,  and  Amsterdam ;  and  then  Marteilhe  came 
to  England,  and  had  an  audience  of  the  Qoeen,  tt 
which  he  enlisted  her  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the 
Reformed  who  were  still  suffering  in  the  galleys.  Be 
returned  to  Holland,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and 
died  at  Cuylenbeig  in  1777,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
We  think  that  few  will  read  this  scanty  outline  cf 
Marteilhe^s  history  without  seeking  to  become  foUy 
acquainted  with  him  by  means  of  his  fascinating  viio- 
biography.  A  sufferer  for  the  fait^  never  told  his  stoij 
with  such  a  complete  absence  of  polemical  design,  or 
theological  bitterness. 

*'  In  attempting,"  says  the  French  editor,  M.  Paumier, 
''to  bring  to  light  some  glorious  passages  in  the  past 
history  of  our  Church,  it  has  been  far  from  our  intention 
to  excite  anew  those  religious  conflicts  with  which  oar 
forefathers  were  inflamed.  But  that  which  it  is  profit- 
able at  all  times  to  recall  to  mind,  are  those  examples 
of  inflexible  obedience  to  conscience,  of  fiuthfidness  to 
duty,  and  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  cor  an- 
cestors exhibited  to  their  descendants,  as  well  as  to 
'  their  persecutors.''  It  is  well  for  us  who  live  in  an 
easy  and  indifierent  age,  and  who  are  content  to  hold 
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IS  opinions  what  oar  foreAKtben  held  as  coDTietionf ,  to 
dwell  upoD  the  yalne  for  troth  which  was  the  basis  ol 
the  fbititade  and  endoraDce  of  these  obscure  martyrs 
of  the  gillejB,  who^  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Sir 


Thomas  Browne,  ^maintained  their  faith  in  the  noble 
way  of  persecution,  and  served  Qod  in  the  fire;  whereas 
we  honour  him  in  the  sunshine." 

I.  L.  B. 


S^rjesstirs   ^trlpii 


THE    TWO    AHTAGOHISTIC    PBIHCIFLES; 

OR.    PERFECT    LOVE    CASTING    OUT    FEAR. 
BT  THS  BST.  A.  L.  B.  FOOTE,  BRECHnr. 

'Then  Is  no  tux  in  lore;  but  perfect  lore  castoth  ont  fear:  beoenae  fear  baUi  torment    He  fhtX  fearetb  Sa  not  made  perfect  In  lore.** 

1  JoBX  ir.  181 


E  love  Him,  because  he  first  loved  us." 
I  call  this  the  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity— ^love  producing  love.   This 
is  the  grand  law  of  the  moral  uni- 
rerse,  the  golden  chain  that  binds  each  to  each — 
^  to  all    Take  away  this,  and  what  is  there  to 
l»nd  one  being  to  another,  and  all  to  Qod  ) 
Nothing.    And  mark  the  order  in  this  matter. 
Tbere  is,  first,  a  preventing  love, — a  love  that 
goes  before  all,  and  is  self-originated — a  free, 
soTerdgn,  nnmeiited  love,  springing  up  from  un- 
iiiiigmable  depths,  before  all  time  and  all  created 
oligects — a  timeless,  dateless,  measureless  love; 
and  what  can  such  love  be  but  divine,  having  its 
^mttain  in  the  breast  of  the  Etemall    Then, 
seeondly,  there  is  a  respongive  love, — ^a  love  that 
fo&ows  after,  that  is  not  self-originated — a  love 
ihi  contains  not  its  own  spring  within  itself — 
a  lo?e  that  is  not  self-fed  and  self  •sustained,  bat 
onist  ever  be  going  out  of  itself,  and  living  upon 
anotlier  love,  which  is  deeper,  and  purer,  and 
steadier; — a  human  love  this,  is — that  only  of 
which  the  creatine  is  susceptible.     ^'We  love 
Um,  because  he  first  loved  us."    This,  I  say,  is 
the  one  grand  law  of  the  moral  universe ;  and  I 
hare  only  to  come  under  the  influence  of  this 
beneficent  principle  in  order  to  be  happy.     Yes, 
^>py;  and   mark  how,  for  this  is  the  point 
brought  before  us  in  the  text,  and  which  we  shall 
^deavour  to  illustrate  in  the  sequel  of  this  dis- 
coQzse.    Mark,  we  say,  how. 

Now,  we  cannot  understand  this  subject  unless 
we  go  deep  into  the  constitution  of  our  own 
nature,  and  ascertain  what  that  is  which  consti- 


tutes happiness — true,  real,  positive  happiness — 
the  happiness,  we  mean,  of  such  beings  as  we  are. 
No  doubt  many  ingredients  enter  into  it,  and 
constitute  it,  for  it  is  a  wide  word  this  happiness; 
it  is  not  a  bare  abstract  thing,  but  is  connected  in- 
timately with  every  part  of  our  varied  nature,  and 
is  the  result  of  the  harmonious  action  of  the  whole. 
And  yet  may  there  not  be  an  underlying  unity  in 
the  midst  of  this  variety  7  Might  not  all  these 
elements  be  capable  of  being  gathered  up,  and 
presented  under  one  simple  form )  Are  not  all 
kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness  reducible  to  one 
common  principle)  and  is  there  not  some  one 
common  term  by  which  they  may  be  expressed  ? 
I  venture  to  think  there  is.  And  what  is  that 
underlying  unify,  that  simple  form,  that  common 
principle,  that  common  lesson  9  Is  it  not  Lovs  1 
We  may  be  startled  at  this ;  but  let  us  look  at  it 
more  closely,  and  see  if  it  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation. 

Tou  are  happy  at  some  moment  of  your  life. 
Such  moments  may  be  ''few  and  far  between  ;^* 
but  you  have  had  them ; — as  who  has  not  1  Did 
you  ever  think  of  analyzing  your  happiness  t 
Most  probably  not  If,  however,  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  object,  be  what  it  may,  from  which  your  hap- 
piness flows,  ministers  to  that  happiness  only  in 
proportion  as  it  awakens  your  love.  Tou  love  it, 
and  are  happy — happy  %n  your  love.  You  can 
say  no  more  about  it  Such  is  the  constitution 
of  your  nature,  and  I  am  anxious  you  should 
know  it  Your  nature  was  formed  for  love — 
for  loving  and  being  loved.     Love  is  the  great 
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craving  of  your  nature,  and  you  cannot  be  happy 
i/^itlioiit  it  You  may  never  have  thought  of 
this  before ;  I  believe  very  few  have.  Nothing 
is  so  ill  understood  as  human  nature,  in  its  struc- 
ture, its  desires,  its  capacities;  and  till  people 
understand  their  own  nature,  they  will  never 
understand  the  gospel 

I  repeat,  your  nature  was  formed  for  love. 
Here  lies  its  true  hUnedness  ;  for  love  is  the  re- 
pose of  the  whole  soul — its  complacent  rest — its 
perfect  harmony — its  sweet  concord — its  deep 
tranquillity — its  inefiable  peace — its  foretaste 
of  heaven.  Here  lies  also  the  true  dignity  of 
your  nature :  for  love  is  divine ;  God  is  love, 
and  all  true  love  is  of  God ;  love  is  the  repose 
of  the  Gkklhead  in  itself,  the  bright  effluence  of 
the  Godhead  upon  creation  ;  love  is  the  very  life 
of  God,  and  *^  he  that  dwelleth  in  God  dwelleth 
in  love." 

Love,  then,  is  but  another  name  for  happiness ; 
it  is  the  essential  idea  of  it  Nothing  else  is 
needed  to  produce  perfect  happiness  than  the  per- 
feci  love  of  a  perfect  being, — that  is,  given  an 
object  possessed  of  every  perfection  that  can  fill 
and  satisfy  the  heart.  This  is  the  first  requisite. 
Then  let  me  realize  this  object ;  let  me  believe  in 
his  love ;  let  my  heart  be  drawn  forth  with  all 
its  affections  towards  him ;  let  me  love  him  with 
all ''  my  heart  and  soul,  and  strength  and  mind,'' 
and  I  am  in  possession  of  the  utmost  felicity  of 
which  my  created  nature  is  capable.  I  can  desire, 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  higher.  My  soul  is 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God, — that  is,  so  far 
as  any  finite  vessel  can  hold  of  infinite  fulness. 
My  soul  is  thus  filled,  and  expanded  more  and 
more  as  it  is  filled,  so  that  there  is  no  nook  or 
comer  empty,  and  devoid  of  its  appropriate  grati- 
fication. 

Such  is  the  result  to  which  an  examination  into 
the  constitution  of  our  own  nature  leads  us.  Nor 
is  this  a  nice  psychological  investigation,  more 
curious  than  usef  al  for  any  practical  purpose.  As 
I  have  said,  we  cannot  understand  the  subject 
now  on  hand  without  it  It  lets  us  in  more 
thoroughly  into  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the 
philosophy  of  Christianity — love  producing  love. 
It  shows  us  why  the  author  of  this  epistle,  the 
beloved  disciple,  the  apostle  of  love,  as  he  has 
been  termed,  dweUs  so  much  upon  this  one  theme. 


love — God's  love  to  as,  our  love  to  God    Not 
merely  was  it  a  congenial  theme  to  his  own  mind, 
and  one  therefore  on  which  he  loved  to  expatiate; 
there  was  a  deeper  reason  than  this :  he  k&ew 
and  felt  that  this  was  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity— that  this  was  the  gospel  in  its  purest  and 
simplest  form — ^that  this  was  the  diBtinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, — ^namely, 
divine  love  awakening  human  love,  by  casting  all 
enmity,  and   dread,  and  suspicion,  out  of  the 
mind.    He  knew  and  felt  that  the  Fall  had  made 
a  wide  breach  between  God  and  Man — ^that  sin 
had  alienated  the  creature  from  the  Creator— that 
a  sense  of  guilt  had  envenomed  the  sinner's  mind, 
and  had  awakened  a  fear  of  that  great  Being 
whom  he  had  offended ;  the  same  fear  that  led  the 
first  transgressors  to  hide  themselves  from  his 
presence  among  the  trees  of  the  gardea    This  he 
knew  to  be  the  disease — the  evil  to  be  met ;  and 
from  this  he  knew  what  the  remedy  must  needs 
be,  and  what  it  actually  was ;  and  he  had  foil 
confidence  in  that  remedy,  for  he  had  felt  the 
efficiency  of  it  in  his  own  soul.    He  held  it  forth 
with  all  possible  clearness,  and  distinctness,  and 
urgency.     With  unqualified,  unfaltering  boldness 
he  proclaimed  that  God  loved  the  world,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  BelieTc 
this,  said  he,  and  you  will  no  longer  hate  God,  no 
longer  flee  from  him  as  your  enemy,  no  longer 
continue  in  rebellion  against  him.    We  who  have 
known  and  believed  the  love  of  God  feel  this. 
<*We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us."    We 
once  were  in  bondage  to  a  slavish  fear  of  him 
We  were  once  the  victims  of  tormenting  fears, 
which  haunted  us  day  and  night,  embittering  the 
present  and  darkening  the  future  j  we  were  afraid 
to  think  of  God ;  we  were  afraid  to  draw  near 
him ;  we  were  afraid  to  meet  God  in  eternity  ;— 
our  religion  was  one  purely  of  fear.     There  was 
no  confidence,  no  joy,  no  enlargement,  no  love  in 
it     Did  we  worship  him  ?  it  was  from  no  higher 
motive  than  fear  of  him,  or  rather  of  his  anger. 
Did  we  try  to  obey  him  1  it  was  still  firom  the 
same  inferior  motive,  the  same  painful  constraint 
Such  was  our  religion.    It  did  not  make  us  happy; 
for  it  was  not  a.  religion  of  love.     But  we  have 
now  caught  the  spirit  of  love  which  breathes  in 
the  gospel,  and  pervades  its  whole  firamework, 
and  fear  has  given  place  to  love^  terror  to  joy. 
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liistnist  to  faith ;  and  thus  the  whole  character  of 
oar  nli^OD,  of  our  worship  and  our  obedience, 
faas  been  changed;  a  Ueesed  change  for  na^  for  it 
]u8  made  us  happy — ^it  has  given  us  comfort 
Oar  sools  are  now  at  rest  in  God.  We  believe  in 
his  love,  aad  rest  in  it  And  if  at  any  time  fear 
tgun  takes  possession  of  our  breasts,  and  we  are 
igain  broa^t  into  bondage^  this  arises,  and  can 
anse^  only  from  onr  ceasing  to  believe  in  the  love 
of  Ood  in  the  gospel  Hereby  our  own  love  to  him 
iias  been  impaired.  The  fanlt  lies  not  in  the  love 
of  Qod,  which  is  unchangeably  the  same ;  nor  in 
thegospd,  which  is  the  fall  and  free  ezhiUtion 
ud  record  of  it ;  nor  in  love,  whichy  in  its  own 
Jtatere^and  so  £ir  forth  as  it  is  love,  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  fear,  which  is,  in  fMt^  ita  opposit& 
Bot  the  finilt  lies  in  us — ^in  our  want  of  fidth — 
in  oor  unsteadiness  of  view — in  our  losing  sights 
as  we  too  often  do,  of  that  divine  teve  from 
vbich  alone  our  love  can  be  derived  and  sus- 
Uioed.  '^ There  is  no  fear  in  love;  but  per- 
fect love  casteth  out  fear :  because  fear  hath 
tonnent  He  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in 
love."*  Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
passage  now  under  consideration;  and  I  have  had 
Roaise  to  these  introdnctoiy  remarks,  because . 
%carry  us,  as  I  think,  right  into  the  heart  of 
ovsabject,  which  is  indeed  a  veiy  profound  one, 
^introduces  us  into  some  of  the  most  intricate 
aad  difficult  parts  of  Christian  experience. 

In  the  first  place^  then,  looking  at  the  text  by 
itself;  and  in  its  simplest  form,  we  find  that  it 
obtains  a  general  statement  in  regard  to  two 
Qutaally  antagonistic  principles — Fear  and  Lova 
^e  apostle,  be  it  noticed,  is  not  so  much  laying 
<i(ywn  a  theological  dogma,  or  any  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  not  so  much  this  as  a  great 
psychological  truth — a  great  fact  or  phenomenon 
of  the  universal  human  consciousness.  He  offers 
&o  proof  of  it  He  leaves  it  to  its  own  weight ; 
ud  he  was  lighl^  for  it  is  capable  of  being  tested 
and  verified  on  the  wide  field  of  eveiy-day  Ufa 
^ot  in  reli^on  only  is  it  true,  but  also  in  all 
^'ther  spheres  of  life  and  action.  It  holds  good 
no  less  in  the  relation  man  bears  to  man  than  in 
Uie  relation  man  bears  to  Qod.  Fear  and  love 
^7  be  compared  to  two  antagonist  forces  that 
poU  in  opposite  directions.  Love  draws ;  fear 
separates.  The  one  is  uniting^  the  other  is  dia- 
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uniting.  Love  is  the  bond  of  feUowship ;  fear 
is  the  source  of  alienation.  Love  sweetens  in- 
tercourse ;  fear  mars  it  Love  is  confiding; 
love  is  open;  love  is  unsuspicious;  love  is  at- 
tractiva  Fear  is  jealous ;  fear  is  reserved ;  fear 
is  repelling.  Illustrations  are  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned.  Take  these  two.  Tou  have  a  child, 
it  may  be;  and  surely  you  do  not  need  to  be 
told  how  fear  and  love  counterwork  each  other 
in  this  relation.  When  your  child  throws  itself 
into  your  arma^  and  pours  into  your  ear  the  tale 
of  all  its  little  joys  and  sorrows,  you  then  know 
how  pure  and  intense  its  love  la  There  is  no 
fear  there ;  love  has  cast  it  out  Ibr  the  time^  for 
it  may  be  but  for  a  tima  A  change  comes  over 
your  loved  and  loving  ona  There  is  no  longer 
the  same  brightness  in  the  ^ye — the  same  smile 
on  the  countenance — ^the  same  fond  embrace — ^the 
same  outburst  of  affection.  Tou  are  dreaded — 
you  are  shunned.  Ah!  you  know  the  reason. 
Fear  has  displaced  lova  How  fear  has  been 
awakened  is  another  question.  But  there  it  is ! 
coming  in  between  you  and  your  child,  with  its 
cold,  dark  shadow ;  grieving  you,  tormenting  its 
poor  victim,  and  marring  the  comfort  of  one  of 
the  sweetest^  purest,  and  loveliest  of  earth's  re- 
lationshipa 

Or  you  have  a  friend,  it  may  be ;  and  if  so, 
you  know  foil  well  that  fear  is  incompatible  with 
that  perfect  sympathy  and  reciprocation  of  senti- 
ments which  friendship  implies ;  and  that  when 
there  is  no  longer  the  same  frank,  fearless,  uncon- 
strained cordiality  as  formerly,  it  is  because  the 
love  which  knits  soul  to  soul — as  it  did  the  soul 
of  Jonathan  to  David — ^is  on  the  wana 

Thus  might  we  travel  through  all  the  depart- 
ments of  this  world's  intercourse,  and  through  all 
the  manifold  relationships  of  human  life,  and 
gather  so  many  illustrations  and  verifications  of 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  text ;  and  I  have 
adverted  to  this  aspect  of  it  because  I  do  think 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  show  that,  after 
all,  reli^on  is  not  so  very  peculiar  and  mys- 
terious a  matter  as  some  think,  in  respect  even 
of  its  deepest  and  most  spuitual  exerdsea  The 
gospel  recognises  the  great  fundamental  principles 
of  the  human  mind.  Christianity  exactly  meets 
these  principles ;  and  did  it  not  meet  them  and 
satisfy  them,  there  would  be  a  wide  and  im- 
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passable  cliasm — a  hiatus — between  it  and  the 
soul  of  man,  which  nothing  could  fill  up  or  bridge 
oyer.  As  it  is  in  my  intercourse  with  my  fellow- 
creatures,  with  my  child,  my  friend ;  so  is  it  in 
my  interoooise  with  my  Creator,  with  him  in 
whom  all  earth's  best  rektionships  are  found  in 
perfection — Father,  Husband,  Friend.  If  I  have 
been  awakened  to  feel  that  of  all  relations,  that 
between  me  and  Qod  is  the  most  important ;  if 
I  be  not  a  mere  trifler  with  religion,  but  am  in 
earnest  about  my  peace  and  safety ;  if  I  haye  been 
brought  to  see  that  fellowship  with  my  Maker  is 
the  true  and  proper  life  of  the  soul;  and  i^  under 
this  solemn  and  uigent  impression,  I  have  begun 
— yeB,&a|^n;  for  it  is  a  new  thing  with  all  earnest 
inquirers,  it  is  a  new  era  in  their  existence— to 
feel  after  him,  if  haply  I  may  find  him ;  if  I  am 
trying  to  'bring  my  mind  into  dose  contact  with 
the  Infinite  mind — no  easy  matter  this,  such  is 
the  dissimilarity  between  the  two ;  if  I  have,  in 
all  honesty  and  sincerity,  set  myself  to  the  per- 
formance of  hitherto  neglected  religious  duties — 
that  of  prayer,  it  may  be ; — if  so,  then  what — 
supposing  I  have  had  time  and  inclination  to 
scrutinize  the  workings  of  my  own  mind — what 
has  been  the  experience,  the  history  of  my  inner 
life  1  Has  it  not  been  this  :  a  perpetual  conflict 
between  fear  and  love;  the  latter  drawing  me 
towards  the  object  of  my  search,  the  former 
throwing  me  back  again.  There  has  thus  been 
raised  a  tumult  in  my  breast  It  has  been  agi- 
tated as  in  a  storm.  It  has  been  the  seat  of 
the  most  sudden  and  violent  alternations  of  joy 
and  grief,  hope  and  despair,  just  as  love  or  fear 
for  the  time  predominated.  Did  fear  gain  the 
mastery  t  did  my  dark  mind  invest  the  divine 
character  with  its  own  ^eoml  did  my  guilty 
eonscience  anay  the  Almighty  with  the  emblems 
of  terror  and  tengeance  1 — ^then  love  qnread  its 
wings  and  fled  from  a  scene  so  alien  to  its  pure 
and  gentle  nature^  for  love  can  live  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ligfat  and  faith.  Ftar  eatt  out  2oml 
But  did  more  genial  moments  return  t  Did  love 
gsln  the  mastery  1  did  I  look  at  Qod  in  Ids  own 
light  rather  than  my  own  1  did  I  catch  once  more 
a  g^pse  of  him  as  in  CkriU  f — then  fear  took 
itself  to  flight ;  vanished,  like  spirits  of  the  mid- 
ni^t  hour,  at  the  first  approaeh  of  mom's  dawn, 
nnable  to  bear  the  light     Zose  eaH  <nU  /tar. 


Thus  it  was ;  and  thus  it  could  not  fsil  to  be, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

It  has  been  established,  then,  that  the  text^  m 
its  simplest  form,  contains  a  general  statement, 
which  may  be  tested  and  verified  in  the  wide  field 
of  human  experience ;  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
theological  dogma  that  is  taught^  as  a  great  troth 
or  fact  of  the  universal  consciousness  of  man. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  looking  at  the 
text  in  its  connection  with  the  context,  and  as 
part  of  a  train  of  argument,  we  find  that  it  con- 
tains a  special  statement  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  gospel  itself  and  in  regard  to  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  believers  under  the  gospel 

First  of  all,  in  regasd  to  the  go^el— its  natore, 
its  tendency,  its  result 

The  truth  is,  I  know  of  no  other  passage  of 
Scripture  whidi  more  fully  reveals  to  ns  the 
character  of  Christianity  than  this ;  whidi  lets 
us  see  more  deeply  into  its  inmost  heart ;  which 
brings  more  clearly  to  light  its  true  spirit^  and 
exhibits  it  in  a  more  beautiful  and  attractive  ligfat 
Christianity  is  a  religion  not  of  fear  but  of  love. 
Veiy  true,  there  is  a  fear  which  it  inculcates  and 
which  it  produces — a  holy,  reverential  fear  of  God, 
a  fear  which  is  not  only  not  incompatible  with  love^ 
but  is  inseparable  from  it ;  a  holy  love  and  a  holy 
fear  being  twin  sisters,  if  I  may  so  say,  Uving  to- 
gether in  the  same  home  in  peace  and  amity. 
More  particular  reference  may  be  made  to  this 
afterwards.  In  the  meantime,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Scripture  speaks  of  a  twofold  fear — a  filial  fear 
and  a  servile  fear.  Such  is  the  poverty  of  hnman 
language,  that  there  is  but  one  word  to  express 
two  very  opposite  feelings  To  which  of  these 
two  kinds  of  fear  the  text  refers,  is  evident  ftom 
the  expression.  Fear  hoA  torment  This  is  that 
'^  spirit  of  bondage  "  of  which  Paul  speaks  when  he 

says,  ^  Te  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear'^  (Bom.  viii  15X  It  is  this  fear  that 
is  the  proper  antagonist  of  love ;  and  which  lo?e, 
in  the  measure  in  which  it  exoela^  casts  out  of  the 
breast  •  Tou  will  not  misunderstand  me  then,  when 
I  speak  of  Christianity  being  the  religion  of  love 
and  not  of  fear.  Such  a  statement  must  not  be 
viewed  by  itself,  but  in  connection  with  all  those 
great  truths  and  those  deep  views  of  the  divine 
character  which  the  Bible  makes  known.  Still 
I  hold  it  to  be  true  that  Christianity  is  the  re- 
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ligioD  of  love  and  not  of  fear.  Tht  religioD,  I 
say ;  for  I  maintain  farther,  that  this  is  its  dis- 
tinguislung  characteristic.  I  assert  that  eveiy 
other  form  oi  religion  is  that  of  fear  rather  than 
Io?e ;  and  that  the  world,  while  it  knows  of  many 
religions  of  fear,  knows  of  only  <me  religion  of 
]m%  having  its  origin  in  love  and  its  issue  in 
lore,  flowing  horn  a  divine  prevaUing  love,  and 
awakening  a  human  responsive  love.  That  re- 
ligioD  ia  Christianity,  and  the  record  of  that 
religion  is  the  gospel 

I  have  said,  that  while  there  is  a  fear  which  is 
iocompatible  with  love,  and  of  which  Christianity 
is  the  antidote,  there  u  a  fear  which  is  compatible 
withlove^  and  of  which  Christianity  is  thegoardiaa 
And  in  this  respect,  too,  I  maintain  that  our 
divine  reli^on  stands  alona  Some  religions  are 
cbneterised  by  fear  and  no  love — such  as  the 
cnid  and  dark  and  bloody  systems  of  heathenism. 
And  some  are  characterized  by  love  and  no  fear 
—such  as  some  of  the  more  lax  and  sentimental 
systems  of  modem  infidelity  and  Eationalisnt 
lo  Evangelical  Christianity  only  are  those  two 
found  in  their  true  nature  and  just  proportions — 
a  holy  love,  and  a  holy  fear ;  a  fearless  love,  and 
*  loving  fear.  A  beautiful  tmion,  truly!  unin- 
^^%bJe  to  those  who  have  not  imbibed  the 
^intof  Christianity,  yet  actually  realized,  more 
or /ess,  in  the  experience  of  aU  real  Christians. 
Aod  vhy )  Just  because  there  is  such  an  exhi- 
Mod  afforded  in  the  gospel  of  the  combined 
^jesty  and  mercy,  the  harmonized  grace  and 
tnith  of  God,  as  to  lead  us  at  once  to  love  him 
vigbt  and  fear  him  aright ;  to  love  him  while  we 
fear  him,  to  fear  him  whOe  we  love  him ;  ay,  to 
We  him  because  we  fear  him,  and  fear  him  be- 
^se  we  love  him.  This  is  a  problem  which 
Ghiiatianity  alone  has  solved ;  and  therefore  am 
1  justified  in  characterizing  it  as  a  religion  of  love, 
ttd  the  only  religion  of  love  the  world  has  ever 
aeen. 

.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  bdievers  under  the  gospel 

1  think  no  one  can  read  this  passage  without 
^^ong  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  nature 
^f  ChriBllanity  and  the  actual  experience  of  Chris- 
es; nay  more,  between  the  experience  of 
Christians  m  our  own  day  and  that  of  Christians 
hi  apostolic  times.     How  much  of  love  was  there 


in  their  rdi^on — of  pure,  simple,  confiding  love 
— ^fearless,  fervent,  childlike  love  %  There  was  no 
fear  in  their  love.  The  fear  that  hath  torment 
was  banished  from  their  minds.  Then  love  was 
perfect,  full,  overflowing.  They  dwelt  in  love,  as 
the  home  of  their  soul — ^as  a  divine  pavilion 
covering  them,  a  heavenly  atmosphere  surround- 
ing them,  a  radiant  garment  covering  them  !  It 
seema  a  perfect  mystery  to  us.  We  are  amazed 
at  it  We  can  hardly  credit  it  It  seems  nothing 
better  than  a  romance — an  oriental  faUe — the 
very  poetiy  of  Christianity  I  And  yet  it  was  a 
reality.  John  speaks  of  it  as  such,  and  we  dare 
not  doubt  it 

But  now,  here  is  the  question :  Why  is  our 
love  so  imperfect  as  compared  vrith  theirs,  and  as 
compared  with  our  blessed  religion  1  Why  are 
w&'  so  much  the  prey  of  tormenting,  disquieting, 
paralyang  fears  1  Why  does  fear  so  unfit  us  for 
duty,  so  unnerve  us  for  trial,  so  deprive  us  of 
comfort  in  our  approaches  to  Gk>d,  so  make  us 
quail  at  the  thought  of  death,  and  shrink  back 
from  the  world  of  spirits.  Why  are  we  such 
downcast,  timid,  faint-hearted  creatures  ?  I  fear 
this  is  the  case  with  most  of  us.  Positively 
our  religion  is  almost  entirely  one  of  fear,  of 
bondage,  of  restraint  We  have  little  or  no  en- 
largement of  heart  We  cannot — we  dare  not 
— look  up  to  God,  and  say,  Abba,  Father  !  We 
cannot  say.  My  God.  We  cannot  serve  him  with 
gladness.  We  cannot  look  forward  with  fund 
hope  and  desire  to  dwelling  with  him  in  heaven. 
Fectr  hath  torment.  Ah  !  we  know  well  what 
that  means — too  well  This  fear  is  to  us  a  source 
of  perpetual  suffering.  None  know  but  ourselves 
the  mental  agony  it  causes  us.  And  we  ask,  Is 
it  thus  with  others  7  Is  this  faith  1  Is  this  the 
gospel  %  Is  this  compatible  with  grace  t  How 
long  is  this  to  continue  1  Is  this  fear  to  darken 
our  path  to  the  grave  1  Is  this  legal  spirit,  this 
spirit  of  bondage,  for  ever  to  possess  us  1  Shall 
we  never  taste  of  something  more  satisfying  than 
thisi 

Such  are  the  feelings  that  are  silently  work- 
ing in  many  a  breast  We  have  now  touched  a 
chord  that  wDl  vibrate  in  the  bosoms  of  more 
among  us  than  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  such 
subjects  would  imagina  I  know  it — I  know  it 
by  that  look  of  interest,  that  quivering  lip,  that 
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tear  starting  to  the  eye.  Thou  art  longing  for 
enlargement,  my  brother.  Thou  hast  been  a  fear- 
ful— too  fearfal  a  disciple  hitherto.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  no  love  in  that  heart  of  thine — no 
love  to  Jesus — no  love  to  Qod — ^no  love  for  the 
brethren — no  love  for  Qod's  law.  To  judge  thus 
of  thee  were  unfair.  Tes;  there  is  love  lying 
deep  in  thy  soul,  and  thou  couldst  say  in  truth, 
were  the  question  fidrly  put  to  thee,  and  thou 
wert  shut  up  to  a  decision  once  for  all,  ^'  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee."    But  thy  love  is  not  perfect  There  must  be 


something  wrong  here,  and  is  it  not  this— thou 
hast  not  fully  realized  the  love  of  Godt  Dwell 
upon  it  more.  Open  thine  heart,  and  let  it  in  to 
dwell  in  thee  in  all  its  blessed  reality.  Have  faith 
in  it  Fear  is  the  offspring  of  unbelief ;  love^  of 
faitL  Thou  hast  not  yet  grasped  fully  the  glorious 
truth,  God  is  love.  Here  is  the  antidote  to  tiiy 
fear.  Believe  this,  and  love  wiU  spring  up  nn- 
bidden  in  thy  breast  Thou  canst  not  force  it  into 
exercise.  Thou  canst  not  work  thy  nund  up  into 
a  better  frame.  But  love  wOl  beget  love.  Truly, 
and  yet  necessarily,  will  thy  love  respond  to  Hk 
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ESUMING  our  examiDation  of  this  work, 
we  find  its  tenth  chapter  discussing  the 
question  of  how  the  Church  was  expected 
to  maintain  its  position  when  left  by  its 
divine  Founder  in  the  world.  We  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover anything  very  novel  in  this  discussion,  but  from 
the  following  extraordinary  piece  of  denunciation,  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  the  author  thinks  he  has 
said  something  original  :— 

"  The  Church  (now  understanding  bj  that  term  the 
organized  sects)  is  not  willing  to  'lose  its  life'  that  it 
may  'gain'  others,  hence  it  is  the  weakest,  and, 
humanly  speaking,  the  most  despicable  institution 
which  men  are  now  tolerating.  It  is  afraid  of  amuse- 
ment, it  is  afraid  of  heresy,  it  is  afraid  of  sinners,  it  is 
afraid  of  the  devil.  All  this  must  come  from  a  low 
condition  of  vitality.  It  shuts  itself  up  within  thick 
walls,  sings  its  hymns,  hears  its  periodical  platitudes, 
and  then  skulks  into  the  common  streets  as  if  afraid 
lest  the  multitude  should  know  what  it  had  been  doing, 
l^othing  can  bs  more  un-Christlike  that  is  not  posi- 
tively derilish." 

Is  this  ignorance,  or  is  it  spite  ?  In  any  case,  any- 
thing more  stupid  and  iU-natured  we  have  lately  met 
in  no  other  book  professing  to  be  animated  by  a  Christian 
spirit  The  author  even  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  would  have 
disdained  to  utter  words  so  vulgarly  abusive  of  com- 
munities with  whose  practice  nevertheless  he  must 
have  had  little  sympathy.  But  what  is  the  offence 
which  the  sects  are  accused  of  committing  ?  ''  They 
have  shut  up  the  theatre,"  we  are  told, ''  the  race-course, 
and  the  dancing  saloon  ;  they  have  forbidden  game 
after  game ;  and  the  Ten  Commandments  they  have 
displaced  by  a  hundred  of  their  own,  each  commencing 
with  '  Thou  shalt  not'  Nothing  was  easier  and  nothing 
was  more  useless."  What  they  should  have  done  was 
to  teach  ''from  the  inward  to  the  outward "^to  seek 
to  give  a  man  a  good  principle  rather  than  a  good  prac- 


tice. ''  Evil  is  to  be  extinguished,  not  by  mere  vertal 
denunciation,  but  by  the  spirit  of  goodness— the  Hol| 
Spirit  Darkness  wHl  not  be  removed  by  anatheaia, 
but  by  light  Individual  liberty  is  to  be  regulated  by 
common  philanthropy.  The  Church  is  to  be  kept  fron] 
selfishness  by  sacrifice."  Now,  we  speak  here  to  those 
who  know  what  the  "organized  sects"  are  doing. ani 
we  put  it  to  them,  if  it  is  true  that  they  are  tryiDg  to 
renew  the  world  simply  by  trimming  it  Is  there  & 
single  representative  preacher  of  any  denomination  who 
teaches  ought  else  than  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  mil^ 
truly  and  thoroughly  good  the  process  of  transformatia 
must  begin  at  the  heart  ?  And  where  are  those  vbo 
expect  to  banish  evil  by  denunciation,  or  darkness  b| 
anathemas  ?  We  challenge  the  writer  of  "  Ecce  Deus' 
to  point  out  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  modem  pulpit 
any  passage  which,  in  its  offensive  intolerance,  can  bear 
a  moment's  comparison  with  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  from  himself. 

But  the  sects  have  tried  to  shut  up  the  theatre,  the 
race-course,  and  the  daodng  saloon,  not  merely  by  ec* 
deavouring  to  implant  good  principles  in  men,  but  bj 
actually  proscribing  such  places  in  plain  terms  I  Mar-i 
vellous  inconsistency !  Did  our  author  never  obserre 
how  parents  require  sometimes  to  act  ?  It  is  tht^* 
interest  also  to  educate  their  children  so  that  when  tbe| 
go  out  into  the  world  they  may  be  able  to  choose  th^ 
good  and  reject  the  evil  for  themselves;  but  while  thei^ 
minds  are  yet  immature  and  their  principles  unfonDe<i) 
it  seems  not  altogether  an  unwise  thing  to  require  thai 
they  shall  accept  such  present  guidance  as  a  father^^ 
greater  experience  may  be  able  to  supply.  If  the  Cbnrcii 
had  already  succeeded  in  implanting  the  seed  of  a  ^i 
life  in  all  its  adherents,  it  might  leave  the  department 
of  minor  morals  entirely  untouched ;  but  besides  thii 
there  are  babes  in  Christ  as  well  as  fathers,  there  ^ 
many  composing  our  congregations  who  are  still  altA^ 
gether  unregenerate ;  and  occupying,  as  they  do,  a  ^^ 
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DOTitiate  poflitioD,  it  is  an  act  of  mere  motherly 
ce  OQ  the  part  of  the  Church  to  ieH  them  pUdnly 
that  they  wOl  get  as  little  good  from  frequenting  the 
nc^coone  as  a  child  viU  get  from  playing  with  fire. 

From  the  chapter  entitled ''  Christ  Adjusting  Human 

RelatioDfl,"  we  dudl  simply  quote  two  striking  passages. 

'Something  more  than  human  must  explain  his  human- 

itts.  Erery  other  man  fisdls  short  of  it;  how  came  a 

Galilean  peasant  to  have  it  at  all  ?    It  is  an  affront  to 

cotDmoQ  sense  to  say  that  it  is  an  imaginary  sketch  ; 

but  even  if  it  he,  what  then  ?    The  problem  \b  not 

sGl?ed;  for  as  only  a  poet  can  write  a  poem,  so  only  a 

Christ  oould  have  conceived  a  Christ.**      "  We  are 

tempted  to  become  impatient  with  Christ  as  he  devotes 

so  much  attention  to  details ;  it  seems  almost  a  waste 

of  time  for  a  man  who  came  to  save  a  world  to  be 

lingering  over  a  special  case  of  disease. ....   But  is  it 

not  the  same  with  Him  whom  we  know  as  Creator  ? 

Does  be  not  dally  most  vexatiously  in  physical  proceases? 

How  long  a  time  he  takes  to  mould  an  ear  of  com !  And 

vhat  a  waste  of  power  it  appears  that  the  earth  should 

bring  forth  but  one  harvest  in  the  year !  In  his  physical 

mee  Christ  was  strikingly  like  what  we  know  of  the 

Cxeator.    The  meaning  of  this  slowness  may  come  to  us 

in  tbe  higher  spheres.    In  the  meantime,  impatience  is 

sa  ioiallible  sign  of  weakness." 

In  the  twelfth  chapter,  the  author  proves  indisputably 

tiiat  Christ  is  neither  an  ancient  nor  a  modem,  but 

'the contemporary  of  all  ages ;"  but  we  cannot  help 

fdiog  that  in  explaining  how  this  is  so  he  does  a  good 

^  to  explain  away  the  continued  real  and  personal 

femee  of  Christ  with  his  Church.    Thus,  if  the  fol- 

ktiog  were  used  simply  as  an  illustration,  it  might  be 

iixied  at  with  interest  and  without  suspicion;  but  it  is 

cndently  employed  to  set  forth  what  he  re^urds  as  a 

P^d  case,  and  viewed  in  that  light  it  gives  a  poor 

rBj^rcsentation  of  the  writer's  conception  of  the  media- 

tcrial  government.    '*  Of  every  great  man  it  may  be 

justly  aaid  that  he  is  more  influentially  present  after 

^  death  than  during  his  lifa    Shakspeare  exerts  a 

vider  ioflaenoe  to-day  than  in  the  days  of  his  flesh ;  so 

^ces  Milton ;  so  does  Luther. ....    The  saying  is  as- 

^^ciated  with  the  person;  and  if  the  saying  be  strong 

enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  the  generations, 

its  anther  may  be  said  to  be  with  men  '  even  unto  the 

«)d  of  the  world.'    What  is  tme  in  degree  of  thinkers, 

^  true  in  an  absolute  sense  of  the  Man  in  whom  dwelt 

i^  the  fiibess  of  the  Godhead  bodily. Christ  will 

i^ever  be  dissociated  from  Christ's  sayings,  and  in  this 
*ay  he  will  be  with  his  people  unto  the  end  of  the 
*orid."  This,  indeed,  U  not  the  whole  of  what  he 
teaches  in  regud  to  the  abiding  influence  of  Christ 
^e  says  Christ  gave  his  spirit  as  well  as  his  thoughts  to 
^ '6  Church— but  under  such  a  theory  as  he  appears  to 
I>ropouQd,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  there  could 
^lave  occurred  such  personal  manifestations  as  took 
piace  in  Paul's  experience  on  the  Damascus  road,  or  in 
John's  experience  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos.    The  grand 


evangelical  declaration,  ^  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
bnmches,"  is  philosophized  away  into  something  which, 
whatever  else  it  does,  puts  the  living,  acting,  governing 
Head  of  the  Church  at  a  sensible  distance  from  us;  and 
hence  the  promised  presence  of  the  Saviour  with  his 
people  becomes  an  ideal  presence  rather  than  the  blessed 
reality  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  think  it. 

There  is  much  fine  thought  in  the  succeeding  chapter 
^that  which  treats  of  Christ's  method  of  teaching— 
"  these  sayings  of  mine."   This,  for  example,  is  striking : 
"  In  Chrisl^s  sayings  there  was  always  something  beyond 
— a  quickening  sense  that  the  words  were  but  the  sur- 
face of  the  thought;  there  was  nothing  to  betoken  con- 
clusion, much  less  exhaustion;  there  was  ever  a  luminous 
opening,  even  in  the  clouds  that  lay  deepest  along  the 
horizon,  which  invited  the  spectator  to  advance  and 
behold  yet  fuller  visions.    The  dogma  was  decisive;  but 
the  parable  set  the  heart  longing  for  closer  interoouise 
with  the  parabolist    The  dogma  marked  the  distance 
which  had  been  travelled;  the  parable  pointed  to  the 
distance  which  lay  far  ahead ;  dogma  was  finished  like 
yecter«2ay— parable  had  about  it  all  the  haze,  yet  all  the 
promise  and  allurement  of  tnorrow.    It  was  thus  in  a 
unique  sense  Christ  brought  out  of  his  treasure '  things 
new,'  and  maintained  his  hold  upon  the  ages,  filling 
and  satisfying  their  entire  capacity  of  vision  and  desire. 
The  parable  takes  the  inquirer  further  along  the  line  of 
troth  than  the  dogma  does.    It  stands  in  relation  ta 
dogma  as  poetry  to  prose."    And  again:  "We  may 
claim  for  Christ's  'sayings'  an  originality,  a  compass,, 
and  living  energy,  such  as  have  not  been  rivalled  by  any. 
speaker.    This  would  probably  be  admitted  even  by  the^ 
more  self-controlled  class  of  sceptics.    Assuming  this  to 
be  so,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  an  old  inquiry, '  Whence 
hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  V 
That  question  remains  to  be  answered  by  those  who 
deny  his  Godhead.     Viewed  from  the  human  stand- 
point, how  could  Christ's  conMmporaries  be  other  than 
confounded  by  Christ^s  wisdom?     Can  any  man  rise 
above  the  normal  conditions  of  his  race  ?    Is  there  a 
secret  way  from  the  nethermost  stratum  of  society  up 
to  the  eminence  of  superhuman  wisdom  ?     How  is  it 
that  only  one  man  has  ventured  on  the  giddy  ascent  ? 
His  'sayings'  have  no  charm  of  style;  poetic  surprises 
are  never  attempted ;  nearly  everything  is  curt,  abrupt,, 
and  barely  allusive ;  yet  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  hia 
flesh,  all  who  weigh  his  words  come  to  the  conclusion- 
that  'never  9ian  spake  like  this  man.*    Is  there  na 
argument  in  this  ? " 

The  orthodox  will  be  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  with- 
what  the  author  of  "  Eoce  Deus"  says  on  the  subject  of 
"  eternal  punishment"  He  believes  in  eternal  punish- 
ment, midnly  on  those  grounds :  That  sinners  who  con- 
tinue impenitent  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  society  of 
holy  beings;  and  that,  as  there  is  nothing  regenerative 
in  the  endurance  of  penal  sufiering,  however  severe,, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  will  be  a 
new  era  of  probation  after  death,  eternity  presents  n& 
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conceivable  place  or  opportanity  for  repentance  and 
restoration.  The  difficulty  is  not  how  to  believe  in 
eternal  punishment^  but  how  not  to  believe  in  it  Ab 
to  the  objection  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  the 
sins  committed  during  a  short  lifetime  and  the  ever- 
lasting snffering  which  follows  as  a  consequence,  he 
offers  this  among  other  answers:  "No  crime  is  self- 
contained.  All  actions  are  influential  What  is  done 
in  an  hour  may  affect  society  through  many  generations. 
Long  after  the  pebble  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  the 
circles  multiply  and  expand  on  the  surfiioe.  The  lifting 
of  a  hand  sends  a  vibration  to  the  stars."  There  are, 
perhaps,  some  difficulties  connected  with  the  doctrine 
which  he  has  overlooked;  but  there  is  one  thing  about 
his  discussion  of  it  which  will  be  observed  with  very 
special  satisfaction,  namely,  his  strong  affirmation  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  gospel  law,  that  all  who  deli- 
berately reject  Jesus  Christ  must  perish.  '^  It  is  held 
by  many  to  be  a  hard  thing,"  says  he,  "  that  any  man 
should  be  damned  for  not  believing  *  these  sayings  of 
mine.'  [But]  this  conclusion  must  have  been  reached 
through  a  most  incomplete  apprehension  of  the  term 
*  belief.' ....  It  can  hardly  be  repeated  too  often,  that 
belief  is  not  a  mere  mental  assent  to  a  proposition,  but 
the  resting,  and  ctmsequeiU  rithinffy  af  the  whole  life 
upon  the  truth  of  that  propoeUumP  This  is  not  the 
only  place  in  which  the  author  speaks  out  in  this 
emphatic  way.  Whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  other 
respects  about  his  book,  it  is  unmistakaUy  loyal  in 
setting  forth  Christ  as  indispensable  to  the  novation  of 
men;  and,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  is  concerned,  it 
has  been  mainly  f^ose  passages  in  which  this  great 
troth  is  prodaimed  that  have  been  felt  to  be  Aillest  of 
moral  and  spiritual  impolse. 

Ko  fewer  than  three  diapters  are  devoted  to  ''  the 
Cross  of  Christ;**  and  considering  the  present  state  of 
theological  opinion,  and^e  undoubted  pretensions  of 
the  work  before  us,  thos^hree  chapters  will  of  course 
be  read  with  very  p»ticnlar  interest  and  attention. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  them  whidi  evangelical  Chris- 
tians will  be  able  to  dwell  on  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 
The  author,  for  example,  brings  the  question  of  the 
significance  of  Chrisf  s  death  to  an  isnie,  which,  if  it 
had  always  been  r^garded^  would  have  saved  the 
Chureh  from  many  misdiievous  and  peiplexing  theories. 
^The  Scriptures,"  says  he,  ^' are  not  silent  respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  Ckoss.  If  we  credit  the  Scriptures 
as  to  the  flRct  of  the  Cross,  «Ay  doiuJU  them  as  to  its 
meaning .'....  We  get  the  doctrine  where  we  get  the 
foct.  Can  we  obtain  better  answers  elsewhere  ?  The 
responsibility  of  rejection  lies  with  the  reader.  It  is 
easier  to  blow  out  a  light  than  to  create  one.  Here 
is  a  great  historic  event  which  is  to  be  explained;  we 
may  exereise  the  speculative  fsculty,  in  balancing  guess 
after  guess,  or  accept  the  testimony  which  is  avowedly 
of  Gk>d."  We  are  to  gather  from  this,  then,  that  the 
writer  hss  arrived  at  his  own  view  of  the  atonement 
simply  and  solely  frt>m  a  patient  investigation  of  what 


is  said  on  the  subject,  not  merely  in  the  Gospels,  to 
which  some  biographeni  of  Jesus  pretend  fsstidioosly  to 
confine  themselves,  but  even  in  St  PauTs  Spistles. 
This  certainly  gives  the  reader  a  great  advantage.  It 
has  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  approach  this 
doctrine  from  the  clouds,  that  it  is  a  wonderful  refief  to 
deal  with  one  who,  however  he  may  differ  from  yon,  is 
at  least  content  to  remain  on  the  solid  ground.  There 
is  no  hope  of  agreement  about  the  subject  if  each  man 
is  to  be  left  to  bring  to  its  elucidation  the  day-dreams 
of  his  own  imagination;  tiiere  is  good  hope  of  ultimate 
agreement,  if  all  are  willing  honestly  to  know  vfhat  saith 
the  Scripture, 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  satisfied  tiiat  the  author 
of ''  Ecce  Deus"  is  entirely  at  one  with  St  Ptol  in  his 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
They  are  agreed,  indeed,  on  many  points— on  these,  for 
instance :  That  the  Cross  was  an  expression  of  love  to 
men;  that  it  proclaimed  the  intrinsic  value  of  hamanitj 
—the  loss  of  a  soul  being  a  more  awful  thing  th&a  the 
ruin  of  many  worlds;  that  it  was  fitted  to  bring  affect- 
ini^y  home  to  us  the  greatness  of  our  guilt,  as  a  motho's 
tears  for  his  misdeeds  go  to  the  heart  of  a  hardened 
prodigal;  that  it  was  ^'a  satisfaction  to  the  spirit  of 
justice  alike  in  God  and  in  man;"  that  it  establisheil 
between  God  and  man  a  basis  of  gracious  commnmca- 
tion;  that  it  was  not  an  enflorced  martyrdom,  but  a  free 
sacrifice;  and  that  unless  eveiy  man  accept  the  offering 
made  by  the  Lamb  on  his  own  account,  and,  as  it  were, 
present  it  in  his  own  name,  it  will  be  no  atonement  for 
him,  but  rather  a  witness  against  him,  and  a  most  sore 
ground  of  condemnation.  With  all  this,  however,  then 
is  a  studious  ignoring  of  the  substitutionary  dement  in 
the  Cross.  He  vrill  assert  as  strongly  as  you  like  that 
Christ  died  far  sinners--tfaat  b,  on  their  behalf;  but 
he  regards  it  evidently  as  a  piece  of  polemical  divinitj 
(^  to  whose  mischievous  course  he  can  never  referinth- 
out  a  feeling  of  intense  dissatisfiiction''}  to  say  that 
Christ  died  instead  of  smners,  and  in  their  room.  The 
distinction  is  important,  because,  under  what  we  may 
call  the  Demonstration  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  one 
has  the  greatest  difficdty  in  apprehending  what  is  the 
legal  standing  of  believers  before  God's  judgmen^seat 
Admitting  that  they  have  felt  all  the  attraction  of  the 
Cross,  and  that  a  moral  change  has  been  effected  in 
their  nature,  the  question  would  still  remain.  What  has 
become  of  the  sms  which  they  have  confessedly  com- 
mitted ?  We  cannot  suppose  that  tiie  writer,  who,  in 
his  essay  on  Eternal  Punishment,  speaks  so  seriously 
of  the  awAilness  of  sin,  and  the  justice  of  ev^ilasting 
retribution,  will  consider  that  question  a  light  one.  If 
an  eternity  of  suffering  is  not  out  of  proporti<m  to  the 
guilt  of  a  life-time  in  the  case  of  one  single  member  of 
the  human  race,  it  much  concerns  every  other  member 
to  inquire  whether  the  penalty  which  his  sins  have  pro- 
Toked  has  been  really  and  righteously  remitted.  And 
we  repeat  tiiat  it  is  a  matter  of  manifest  importance 
that  the  believer,  when  challenged  at  the  judgment- 
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«it  with  htviog  eommitted  breaches  of  God's  law, 
shonld  be  able  to  show  good  cause  why  the  penalties 
attached  to  such  breaches  should  not  be  exacted  irom 
him  Now,  so  &r  as  we  can  make  out,  the  author  of 
^  £ooe  Deus"  would  affirm  the  belieref  s  plea  for  justi* 
ficatioa  to  be  twofold :  He  can  say  he  has  repented, 
and  cao  point  in  trust  to  the  Cross  of  Christ    But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  Tery  well  known  that  in  no  court  of 
jostice  is  the  mere  ]dea  ci  penitence  ever  aUowed  to  bar 
the  passing  of  a  sentence  on  a  convicted  criminal;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  expressly  disavowed  that  the 
death  of  Christ  had  anything  to  do  with  the  paying  of 
the  penalty  due  by  his  people.    It  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore, that,  according  to  this  view,  belleTers  must  ap- 
pear before  the  judgmentnseat  with  debts  unliquidated; 
aod  that,  whatever  they  may  receive  there  from  the 
exercise  of  God*s  sovereign  prerogative  of  mercy,  they 
can  have  no  l^;al  standing  entitling  them  to  expect  an 
inheritance  as  a  purchased  right. 

That  the  position  of  believers  before  God  is  really 
«oo8idezably  different  from  this,  we  have,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  the  higher  testimony  of  St.  Paul : ''  As  by  one  man's 
(iisobedicDce,"  says  he,  '^  many  were  made  sinners ;  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteaue.^^ 
'^Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ? 
li  ii  God  thatjusttfieth:'    «  He  hath  made  [Christ]  to 
be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
tk  ri^hieousness  of  Ood  in  him."    '^  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse 
f<T  OS. . . .  that  the  Uesging  of  Abraham  might  come  on 
tbft  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ"    One  grand  peenli* 
%tf  (^  the  evangelical  scheme,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
t^that  it  represents  the  gaoler  who  has  the  sfamer  in 
^  costody  as  not  moved  to  let  his  prisoner  escape  by 
sade  door  by  the  consideration  of  some  singular  act  ojf 
iKmge  b^g  paid  to  the  majesty  of  law  in  general,  but 
^  opening  for  him  the  principal  gate  of  the  prison  be- 
'^>nse,  his  petsonal  oUigations  being  met,  he  has  no 
^TBger  any  just  ground  for  his  detention ;  and,  regardii^ 
Kis  rdease,  therefore,  as  thus  a  matter  not  of  favour  but 
(f  ri^t,  the  bdiever  is  warranted  to  send  to  the  Law 
(so  to  speak)  such  a  measage  as  Paul  and  Silas  sent  to 
^e  ma^otrates  of  PhiUppi :  '*  Nay,  verily,  but  let  them 
<^  me  themselvea  and  fetch  us  out"    Grace  reigns,  but 
^t  is  ihfwgh  righteousness ;  and  this  can  only  be  when 
tbe  law's  daims  on  each  individual  believer  have  been 
oot  fignratively,  but  legally  and  literally,  met 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  author  of ''Ecce 
Bens"  has  read  an  ancient  religioua  book,  which  was 
i&Qch  abused  in  its  day,  the  *^  Marrow  of  Modem 
pivioiiy."  A  work  such  as  that  was  not  likely  to  come 
in  the  way  of  a  writer  who  has  so  intense  an  enmity  to 
the  Sects  and  Polemical  Divinity,  and  who  cares  to  quote 
(%  the  Greek  philosophers.  But  it  might  interest  him 
to  come  across  the  echoes  of  his  own  thoughts;  and  if 
1«  has  any  wkh  that  way,  we  commend  him  to  the 
"  Harrow."  All  that  is  most  striking  in  his  chapter  on 
^he  "Rebtion  of  the  Cross  to  the  Law,"  he  wiU  find 


there,  with  a  good  deal  in  addition  on  the  same  subject 
which  he  has  failed  to  observe. 

On  looking  back  on  these  Notea^  we  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  how  frequently  we  have  been  put  upon 
the  defensive.  80  much,  indeed^  has  this  been  the  case, 
that  we  have  tended  to  forget  that  the  book  is  written 
in  the  interest  of  Bible  Christianity,  and  not  against  it 
We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  be  reminded  of  the  position 
which  it  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  occupying,  in  its  two 
closing  chapters.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the 
"  Relation  of  t^e  Cross  to  Practical  Morals,"  and  con- 
tains a  most  effective  vindication  of  Christian  morality 
against  the  diaiges  of  Mr.  J.  Stuart  MiH  Mr.  Mill, 
in  his  *<  Essay  on  Liberty,"  has  affirmed  that  ''many 
essential  elements  of  tiie  highest  morality  are  among 
thmgs  which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  recorded  de- 
liverances of  the  Founder  of  Christianil^ ;"  and  the 
author  of ''  Ecoe  Deus"  thus  eloquently  repels  the  ac- 
cusation: ^'What  are  the  essentials  of  the  highest 
morality  f  Would  intelligent  and  loving  reverence  i(x 
God  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  them  ?  If  so,  it  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  recorded  deliveraaces  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  Is  the  highest  veneration  of  human 
nature  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  them  ?  If  so,  it 
is  provided  for  in  the  recorded  deliverances  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  Is  the  loftiest  disinterested- 
ness, or  the  most  generous  magnanimity,  an  essential 
element  of  the  highest  morality  ?  If  so,  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  Tecorded  deliverances  of  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity. Do  justice,  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  peace,  find 
a  place  among  the  essential  elements  of  the  highest 
morality  Y  If  so,  liiey  are  provided  for  in  the  recorded 
deliverances  of  the  Founder  of  Cfaristianily.  Is  philan- 
thropy, as  shown  in  loving  care  for  all  men  alike  as 
regards  tSie  body  and  the  soul,  in  any  way  related  to 
the  highest  monUty  9  If  so,  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
recorded  delrverances  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  one  essential  element 
of  the  highest  morality  which  is  not  provided  for  in  those 
deliverances;  and  we  have  waited  with  unrequited 
patience  lor  specific  referenote  on  the  part  of  the 
objector." 

The  Uut  chapter  of  the  work,  properly  speaking— for 
after  it  there  comes  an  appendix  of  "Controversial 
Notes  on  'Ecce  Homo'"— concludes  the  treatise  so 
happily  that  one  cannot  help  exdaiming,  on  reading  it, 
''O,  si  sic  omnia!"  It  treats  of  "the  Posthumous 
Ministry  of  Christ,"  and,  though  short,  is  full  of  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  matter.  The  author  had  spoken 
of  the  resurrection  as  "  a  magnificent  recapitulation  of 
the  eloquent  argument  of  miracles,"  and  he  now  shows 
most  strikingly  how  the  identify  of  the  Saviour  was 
proved,  not  merely  by  the  marks  on  his  body,  but  by 
the  unmistakable  features  of  his  mind.  He  who  met 
so.tenderiy  and  frankly  the  doubts  of  desponding 
Thomas,  and  bestowed  such  an  abundant  pardon  on  the 
backsliding  Peter,  and  taught  so  patiently  the  dull  and 
unintelligent  travelleiB  to  Emmans,  could  be  no  other 
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than  the  wise  and  compassionate  Teacher  at  whoee  feet 
disciples  of  all  sorts  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
^  Thomas  Didymns  was  the  first  doubter  that  entered 
into  peace  through  the  wounded  Christ;  and  to-day  there 
is  no  other  plan  by  which  the  soul  can  steady  itself  but 
by  resting  on  the  same  wonnds,  though  in  a  higher  and 
nobler  sense."  "The  three  denials  were  lost  in  the 
three  confessions;  and  the  thrice  plighted  backslider 
was  thrice  charged  to  feed  the  flock,  to  feed  the  lambs, 
and  to  feed  the  sheep.  No  partial  ministry  ;  no  sign 
of  humiliation  attached  to  the  service :  the  forgiveness 
was  complete,  the  restoration  was  vital  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  ministry,  Jesus  Christ  had  said  to  Simon 
Peter,  '  Follow  me  ;'  the  old  words  precisely  were  re- 
peated on  this  occasion^Jesus  foretold  the  circum- 
stances of  Petef  s  death,  and  then  said, '  Follow  me.* 
T])e  broken  link  was  taken  out,  and  this  new  one  put  in 
its  place.  We  know  what  a  strong  man  Peter  became 
after  his  restoration->how  he  excelled  all  the  New 
Testament  writers  in  richness  of  pathos,  and  how  he 
rivalled  even  Paul  in  catholicity  and  labour.*' 
We  have  now  finished  our  review,  having  gone  over 


the  book  chapter  by  chapter.  In  this  survey  we  have 
met  much  to  commend,  and  we  have  not  bera  dow  to 
express  approval  where  we  could  do  so  coosdentioiulj. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  must  confess  the  work  is  dis- 
appointing ;  and  we  have  still  to  wait  for  a  champion 
whose  cause  we  can  recognise  as  identical  with  oar  own. 
"Ecoe  Beus"  is,  indeed,  in  tendency  such  an  immense 
improvement  npon  '<£cce  Homo,**  that  it  would  be 
nnfiiir  even  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  belonged  to  one 
class.  But  the  sorest  wounds  are  often  those  which  are 
given  us  in  the  house  of  our  fiiends ;  and  we  cauiot 
think  that  the  interests  of  Bible  Christianity  will  be 
greatly  served  by  one  who,  though  recogniziDg  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  holds  and  utters  now  and  again,  in 
a  bitter  way,  opinions  about  Revelation,  and  Human 
Nature,  and  Creeds,  and  Churches,  which  are  not  merely, 
in  our  view,  radically  enoneous,  bat  which  are  in  them- 
selves so  crude  and  ill-digested  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  writer  must  have  some  of  the  animus  of  the 
sectary  about  him,  as  well  as  what  he  would  have  us 
believe  he  alone  possesses,  the  culture  of  the  philosopher. 

K.  L.W. 


#|jt»   ^tniKxatni   giffuultiis. 
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T  was  beyond  doubt  the  humiliatiDg  and 
depressed  condition  of  Israel  which  formed 
the  starting-point  of  Samson's  peculiar 
calling,  and  even  of  his  existence.  He 
was  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  bom  champion, 
divinely  raised  up  to  meet  an  existing  emergency.  Ilis 
father  Manoah  is  called  ''a  man  of  Zoiah,"  still  pre- 
served in  the  modem  Swi'ak,  situated  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  hilly  r^on  of  Judah,  almost  in  a  straight 
line  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  about 
half  way  from  the  one  point  to  the  other.  It  stood  upon 
the  border-line  of  Judah  and  Dan,  was  even  originally 
placed  in  the  list  of  Judah's  towns  (Josh.  xy.  33),  but  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  those  of  Dan  (cL  xix.  41). 
Of  Manoah  and  his  wife  we  only  know  that  they  lived 
at  this  place,  and  that  she  was  barren;  but  that  one 
day,  while  the  wife  was  alone,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  her  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  told  her 
that  she  should  conceive  and  have  a  son,  that  this  son 
should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  and  that  God 
should  begin  through  his  hand  to  deliver  Israel  from 
the  sway  of  the  Philistines  :  not  only  so,  but  to  render 
the  divine  purpose  respecting  the  destination  of  this 
prospective  son  the  more  marked,  the  wife  of  Manoah 
was  herself  ordered  to  adopt  the  Nazarite  regimen— to 


«  From  "Tbk  Ixpbkial  Biblb  DicnoHABT.' 
Ref,  Patrick  Falrbalrn,  D.D.    Blackie  and  Son. 
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taste  no  wine  or  strong  drink,  and  avoid  all  undean 
food.  The  Nazarite,  in  all  circumstanoes,  was  intended 
to  be  a  representative  man,  and  a  light  to  IsiaeL 
Standing  while  the  tow  was  upon  him  under  special 
engagements  to  restrain  his  carnal  nature,  and  act 
under  law  to  Qod,  he  was  to  show  to  the  people 
generally  how  they  were  to  deny  and  govern  them- 
selves, if  they  would  fulfil  their  covenant  obligations, 
and  receive  the  blessing  from  on  high.  But  this  in- 
straction  became  greaUy  intensified  in  the  case  of  (me 
who,  even  before  his  birth,  was  ordained  to  a  life-Ioog 
Nasaritism,  in  order  that  as  an  elect  instrument  of  Qod 
he  might  deliver  Israel  from  a  degradiiig  servitude. 
In  him,  it  would  be  readily  understood,  that  self- 
denyiog  ordinance  rose  to  its  highest  significance;  aod, 
if  the  realization  answered  to  the  promise  involved  in 
his  birth  and  destination,  there  might  be  expected  in 
his  life  and  career  what  would  be  emphatically  a  aign 
from  heaven— a  living  embodiment  of  Israelis  calling 
as  the  consecrated  people  of  Jehovah,  and  of  the  con- 
quering might  that  would  attend  them,  if  they  stood 
faithfrd  to  their  vow  of  consecration,  and  preferred  the 
service  of  God  above  their  chiefest  joy.  It  was  dear, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  that,  however  the  divine 
purpose  of  deliverance  might  be  designed  to  work  itself 
out  through  Samson,  the  supernatural  element  which 
appeared  in  his  birth  and  Nazarite  calling  was  a  pledge 
of  some  supernatural  endowment  to  qualify  him  for  its 
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accomplishmeiit  (as  afterwards  also  took  plaoe  in  the 
later  uid  yet  higher  Kazarites-bom,  Samuel  Mid  John 
the  Baptist).   But  of  this  endowment,  in  its  eailier 
ftages  of  development,  it  is  only  said,  "The  child 
grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him;  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  begpn  to  move  (litendly,  to  tknut  or  impd)  him 
at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan  (or  in  Manaheh-Dan),  be- 
tweeDZanhandEahtaol"(Jadg.ziiL24,26).    Samson 
was  no  natoial  giant^  as  the  popular  belief  and  poetic 
tiDcj  have  too  commonly  figured  him  to  be,  bat  a  man 
rho  at  times  was  seized  with  a  supematoral  impulse 
of  the  Spirit  to  perform  against  the  oppressors  <^  his 
eoantiy  feats  of  heroic  might  which  no  merely  human 
am  oGfold  have  accomplished.    Such  impulses  of  super- 
oatoral  force  stood  to  Samson  in  the  same  relation 
that  the  occasional  impulses  of  rapt  elevation  and  pro- 
phetic insight  did  to  those  who  were  called  to  dis- 
cbaige  the  function  of  a  prophet;  and  in  the  one  case, 
as  veil  as  in  the  other,  since  the  spiritual  endowment 
was  given  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  execution  of  a  high 
calling,  the  possessor  was  responsible  lor  the  proper 
Qse  d  it— according  to  the  general  principle,  "The 
spiriti  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets." 

Now  it  was  in  connection  with  this  responsibility  for 
his  ipedal  endowment  that  the  peculiar  temptation  of 
Saoaon  lay,  and  that  his  failure  soon  began  to  discover 
itidH  He  too  often  daUied,  in  a  half-sportive  spirit, 
vith  his  gift,  and  the  calling  for  which  it  was  bestowed. 
The  temptation  to  do  so  was  all  the  greater,  that  the 
Siit  qualified  him  fbr  extraordinary  deeds  only  in  the 
Vivvaphere;  sudi  as,  while  surpassing  in  degree,  still 
mohkd  in  kind,  the  exploits  of  a  mere  worldly  hero, 
^leemed  to  proceed  from  a  giant  arm  rather  than 
idirjne  faith.  To  himself  even  they  were  apt  to  iqn 
pear  in  this  light;  and  hence  the  spiritual  dowry  was 
lutdoly  subordinated  to  the  sacred  callingt  and  became 
too  doaely  allied  to  fleshly  aims  and  personal  gratifica- 
tions. Something  of  this,  perhaps,  appeared  even  in 
t^K  first  specific  act  recorded  of  him— his  choosing  for  a 
vife  a  woman  of  Timnath  (a  place  quite  near  to  Zorah), 
*ho  was  the  daughter  of  a  Philistine  (Judg.  xiv.  2). 
The  choioe,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Lord, 
aooe  Samson  sought  through  it  an  occasion  against  the 
Philistines  (ver.  4);  but  it  was  so,  we  may  suppose,  only 
in  that  inferior  and  secondary  sense  in  which  some- 
timea  a  particular  course,  though  in  itself  not  strictly 
pn)per,  ia  ascribed  to  Qod,  when,  for  purposes  connected 
with  hia  moral  government,  he  shuts  up  an  individual 
to  that  rather  than  some  other,  which  the  wrong  bias 
in  his  aoul  might  equally  have  taken. '  Instances  of 
thia  which  admit  of  no  dispute  occur  at  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 ; 
1  Kinga  xii  15.  It  could  not  well  be  of  Qod,  in  the 
sense  of  carrying  with  it  his  full  sanction  and  approval, 
that  this  supematurally  endowed  and  divinely  com- 
iBisaioned  hero  should  enter  on  his  task  by  setting  at 
TKRight  one  of  the  strictest  prohibitions  of  the  law  (Exod. 
xniT.  15, 16;  Deut  vil  3)~siDoe  to  do  so  were  plainly 
to  encourage  that  veiy  unfaithfulness  to  covenant  en- 


gagements which  it  was  one  grand  aim  of  his  mission  to 
reprove  and  rectify.  Here,  therefore,  at  the  outset 
there  was  an  ominous  diaplay  of  a  freakish  and  self- 
pleasing  humour,  though  working  under  the  control 
of  a  higher  will,  and  within  limits  which  might  still  be 
made  subservient  to  good.  The  circumstance  proved 
the  occasion  of  a  twofold  wonder— first,  his  slaying  a 
lion,  by  mere  force  of  hand,  which  roared  on  him  in 
one  of  his  vists  to  Timnath  (Qod  therein  giving  him  a 
proof  and  pledge  of  the  might  placed  at  his  disposal 
against  the  Philistines),  and  shortiy  after,  when  on  his 
way  home,  he  turned  aside  to  see  tiie  carcass,  he  found 
in  it  a  swarm  of  bees  and  a  quantity  of  honey,  of  which 
he  partook,  and  also  gave  to  his  parents.*  But  what 
was  wonderful  in  either  respect  he  kept  meanwhile  to 
himsell  At  another  stage  of  the  matter,  however,  when 
he  went  back  to  Tinmath  to  consummate  the  marriage, 
and  hold  the  wedding  feast,  he  turned  the  second  of 
the  two  wonders  into  a  riddle  (''Out  of  the  eater  came 
forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweet* 
ness*'),  which,  in  accordance  with  a  conmion  custom, 
he  propounded,  and  diaUenged  the  young  men  to  solve 
within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  If  they  could  dis- 
cover the  riddle  he  was  to  give  them  thirty  sheets 
(seditdm,  tunics,  garments  worn  next  the  skin),  and 
thirty  changes  of  raiment  (dresses);  but  if  they  failed 
to  do  so,  he  was  to  receive  as  many  from  them.  By 
pressing  entreaties  first,  then  by  violent  threats,  they 
wrought  upon  his  wife,  and  she  again  upon  him,  till 
the  secret  was  wrung  from  him— another  proof  of  the 
moral  weakness  which  lay  alongside  his  supernatural, 
gift  of  strength.  Then,  feeling  himself  aggrieved  and 
wronged—as,  indeed,  the  whole  Philistine  yoke  over 
Israel,  viewed  in  respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  was 
a  great  wrong— he  virtually  dedaied  war  against  the 
Philistines  by  falling  on  a  party  at  Ashkelon,  slaying 
thirty  men  of  them,  and  from  the  spoil  he  thus  obtained 
paying  his  forfeit  to  the  persons  who  by  ploughing,  ae 
he  said,  with  his  heifer  had  won  it  of  him.  So  that 
what  was  in  danger  of  tending  to  too  close  an  alliance 
with  the  Philistine  oppressors  of  Israel,  became  the 
occasion  of  an  open  hostility,  and  of  an  overmastering 
display  of  the  might  of  Samson. 

At  the  dose  of  this  transaction  it  is  said  of  Samson 
that  '<  his  anger  was  kindled  and  he  went  up  to  his^ 
father's  house"  (Judg.  xiv.  19);  as  if  he  had  taken  a 
dislike  to  his  wife,  and  forsaken  her.  Her  parents  took 
advantage  of  this  apparent  desertion  to  give  her  In  mar- 
riage to  another— one  who  is  called  the  friend  of  Samson, 
whom  he  had  used  (or  chosen)  as  his  friend— thus  oon- 


*  This  is  not  to  be  nnderstood  of  the  skeleton  of  the  lloo,  but  the 
careaM;  fbr,  as  noted  bj  Rosenmliller  {BOL  AUhk.  ir.  2).  carcasses 
of  men,  camels,  ^tc,  in  rery  hot  coontries,  like  Arabia,  often  bare  all 
the  mobtare  dried  up  in  twenty-foar  hoars  after  ^death,  withoat 
passing  Into  a  state  of  deoomposition  and  pafcrefkction,  so  that  they 
remain  for  a  long  tima  like  mommlea,  ^tboat  ehanice  and  withoat 
stench.  In  a  carcass  so  dried  up  a  swarm  of  beea  might  form  their 
hire,  jnst  as  well  as  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  trees  or  clefts  in  the  rock 
(Keil  on  Jndg.  xir.  8). 
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flommating  the  injuiy  he  had  already  received,  and 
hetraying  still  further  the  treacherons  spirit  they 
cherished  toward  hint  Whether  Saauon  heard  of  thia 
fresh  dishonour  or  not,  he  at  least  acted  as  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  it;  and  returned  in  the  time  of  wheat-harvest 
with  a  kid  to  the  house  of  his  wife,  with  the  intention 
of  going  straight  into  her  chainber.  But  this  was  dis- 
allowed by  her  &ther  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
deserted  her,  and  that  she  had  been  given  to  another 
man;  as  a  sort  of  compensation  her  younger  sister  was 
offered  in  her  stead  (cfa.  xv.  1,  2).  Samson  held  this  to 
be  a  fresh  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  Philistines 
generally;  and  retaliated  by  catching  three  hundred 
foxes  {tJwudimf  properly  jackals^  which  still  abound  in 
Syria),  and  sending  them  forth  among  the  fields  of  com 
in  pairs  with  burning  torches  tied  between  their  tails. 
Much  mischief  was  oonsequently  done,  and  when  the 
occasion  was  ascertained,  the  people  who  had  suffered 
came  up  and  burned  the  offending  Timnite  and  his 
daughter  with  fire.  Instead  of  pleasing  Samson,  how- 
ever, this  act  of  vengeance  on  their  part  only  provoked 
another  and  a  greater  from  himsell  He  smote  them 
hip  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter  (ch.  xv.  8),  and 
then  went  and  took  up  lus  abode  on  a  certain  TO(k 
oaied  Etam.  The  Philistines  were  roused  with  indig- 
nation, and,  marching  forth  in  battle  array,  they  pitched 
in  Judab.  But  when  it  was  ascertained  that  their 
object  was  merely  to  get  hold  of  Samson,  the  people  of 
Judah,  instead  of  rallying  under  him  as  a  captain 
specially  raised  up  to  rescue  them  from  the  Philistine 
yoke,  agreed  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  ik» 
Philistines.  And  Samson,  with  the  view  of  finding 
another  opportunity  against  them,  agreed  to  be  delivered 
up^onthe  express  condition  thftb  his  own  countrymen 
would  not  fall  on  him.  He  was,  therefore,  led  away 
bound  to  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  at  Lehi,  but  just 
as  he  approached^  and  heard  their  shouts,  he  bunt 
asunder  his  cords,  and  smote  the  Philistines  with  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  leaving  a  thousand  dead  on  the 
field.  It  was  a  mighty  effort,  and  he  was  ready  to  sink 
exhausted  under  it,  when  the  Lord  directed  him  to  a 
spring,  at  which  he  drank  and  was  refreshed. 

It  was  by  the  feat  hist  noticed  that  Samson  clearly 
established  his  title  to  the  position  and  calling  of  a 
Judge  in  Israel;  hence  it  is  added  in  connection  with 
it  by  the  historian,  '^  And  he  judged  Israel  in  the  days 
of  the  Philistines  twenty  years"  (ch.  xv.  20).  The  ex- 
pression "  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  "  plainly  implies 
that  their  ascendency  was  only  kept  in  <dieck,  not  pro- 
perly destroyed,  by  the  might  and  prowess  of  Samson; 
they  stood  in  awe  of  his  terrific  displays  of  supernatural 
power  which  occasionally  burst  on  them  like  a  volcano, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  these  twenty  years  they 
appear  only  to  have  moderated,  though  never  alto- 
gether to  haf e  abandoned,  their  dominion  over  IsraeL 
Samson,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  better  for  the  ele^- 
vation  he  had  attained;  prosperity  with  him,  as  too 
often  with  the  people  he  represented,  incresaed  the 


tendency  to  carnal  indulgenoe  and  freaks  of  self-will ; 
<<  waxing  fat,  he  kidced; "  and  the  few  incidents  noticed 
in  his  later  career  are  but  the  seversl  steps  in  his  de- 
generacy and  downiSAL    Wandering,  on  one  ocouum, 
into  Gaza»  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  a  hsriot, 
and  escaped  the  snares  that  began  to  be  Uid  for  hii 
destnietion,  by  rismg  at  midnigfat  and  caxrying  off  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  their  posts  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
belbre  Hebron-^God  still  merdftilly  oontnndng  to  lum 
the  gift  of  supernatural  strength  notwithstanding  the 
obliquity  of  his  course.    Pursuing  still  the  same  path 
of  vicious  self-indulgence,  he  became  enamoured  of  a 
woman  named  Delilah,  in  the  valley  of  Sorek  (ap- 
parently some  Philistine  valley  near  Qaza),  with  whcoa 
be  seems  to  have  formed  an  improper  oonnectioa  ;  for 
thoQ^  he  is  represented  as  living  with  her,  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  marriage,  either  in  fact  or  in  prospect 
The  Philistmes,  well  understanding  where  his  weak 
point  lay,  set  upon  Delilah  with  large  promises  of  gain 
to  entice  Samson  to  betray  to  her  the  secret  of  his 
resistless  stmgth,  so  that  they  might  accomplish  by 
stratagem  what  it  seemed  hopeless  to  eflSset  by  open 
violence.    For  a  time  he  made  sport  of  her  entioemeDts 
—pretending  that  his  strength  would  leave  him,  first, 
if  he  were  bound  with  new  withes,  then  if  bound  witii 
new  Topes^  then  again  if  his  seven  locks  were  woven 
into  a  web;  but  when,  one  after  another,  these  con- 
ditions proved  to  be  falladous,  and  Delilah  lay  hard 
upon  him  limr  the  discovery  of  the  real  tmth,  be  toid 
her,  it  is  said,  aU  his  heart,  by  informing  her  that  if  his 
hair  were  shorn  his  strength  would  depart  from  him, 
and  he  should  become  like  another  man  ( Judg;  xvl  IS). 
He  hunself  gave  as  the  reason  of  this,  that  he  was  a 
Kazarite  from  his  mother's  womb,  and  a  razor  had  never 
come  upon  his  head;  so  that  to  part  vrith  his  iisir,  he 
well  knew;  was  virtually  to  cast  away  the  symbol  of  his 
consecrationi  and  A^rmally  to  break  his  vow  to  Ood.   It 
was  a  fiital  disciosure;  for  no  sooner  was  it  made  than 
his  treadierous  paramour  lulled  him  into  a  profound 
sleep,  and  had  him  stripped  of  bis  seyen  loeks;  and 
when  he  awoke  at  the  wonted  cry, "  The  Philistines 
upon  thee,"  and  said,  ''I  will  go  forth  as  at  other 
times,"  loi  he  found,  not  his  strength  merely,  hnt 
I  Jehovah  had  departed  him.    He  lay  now  at  the  meicj 
of  his  enemies;  they  bound  him  with  chains,  put  oat 
his  eyes,  and  sent  him  to  grind  at  the  mill  in  the 
prison-house  of  Gaza— to  do  the  work  of  a  hireling  or  a 
slave. 

How  long  Samson  continued  in  this  miserable  bond- 
age we  are  not  told;  it  must  have  been  semeweeb, 
perhaps  a  few  months;  and  to  complete  their  triumph 
over  their  fallen  adversary,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  him 
forth  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  festival  of  their  god 
Dagon,  that  he  might  make  sport  to  the  assembled 
multitude,  which  not  only  filled  the  spacious  house,  bat 
also  crowded  the  reof— the  house  being  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  modern  Turkish  kiosk,  "consisting  of  a 
spacious  hall,  the  roof  of  which  rested  in  finmt  on  four 
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ooionms,  two  of  them  sUnding  at  the  ends,  and  two 
cfosa  together  in  the  oentm"     Meanwhile,  however, 
Simson's  hftir  had  grown  again,  and,  what  was  more, 
io  the  depth  of  his  humiliation  his  Nazarite  heart  had 
ntonndtohim;  he  fblt  in  his  inmost  soul  that  through 
bis  aafiuthfiihiess  and  degradation  the  name  of  Qod  had 
been  dishonoured,  and  that  if  he  could  now  in  a  measure 
retdeTe  the  injuiy,  even  at  the  cost  of  life,  it  were  no 
more  than  he  owed  to  the  sacred  cause  with  which  he 
WIS  identified.    Tlserefore,  laying  his  hands  on  the  two 
piUsrs  which  supported  the  main  part  of  the  building, 
he  ponred  out  his  soul  to  Qod, ''  0  Lord  God,  remember 
me^  1  pnj  tiiee,  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only 
this  oDce,  0  Qod,  that  I  may  be  avenged  for  one  of  my 
two  eyes  upon  the  Philistines "  (so  it  Mterally  is,  one 
^e  only,  as  if  it  were  now  impossible  to  touch  more 
Hon  ooe  half  the  evil) — and  then,  bowing  himself  with 
ill  hn  loig^t,  the  house  feil  with  a  mighty  crash,  bury- 
ing with  himself  a  great  mass  of  Philistines  in  its  ruins^ 
Thus,  it  is  added,  ^  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death 
were  more  than  he  slew  in  lus  life "  ( Judg.  xvL  90).    It 
was,  indeed,  a  mournful  victory;  yet  still  a  victory- 
ad  a  pledge  to  Israel  that  their  temporary  backslidingB 
uA  defeats,  if  sincerely  repented  of  and  improved, 
vinki  lead  to  ultimate  triumph.    It  is  true,  Samson 
bimaelf  perished  akmg  with  the  Philistines ;  but  this 
VIS  in  a  senae   neoeesaiy,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
DMBKrial  of  his  shame.      For,  if  he  could  have 
tnninphed  over  the  Philistines  without  the  sacrifice 
<^  his  own  life,  he  would  (as  Yon  Qerlach  remarks) 
"bne  bome  about  in  the  blindness  of  his  eyes  a  mark 
^his  nnfSuthfiilness  as  the  servant  of  Qod,  quite  as 
nch  as  of  the  double  triumph  of  his  foes,  who  had 
^aned  a  spudtuAl  as  well  as  a  oorporeal  victory  over 
^^   He  musty  therefore,  as  he  himself  exclaimed, 
^  with  the  Philistines. 

Bot  the  leasoii  of  his  fitfol  and  remarkable  career 
naehes  forther  than  tlua  It  showed  howMtUe  could 
be  aooomplifliied  for  the  deliverance  and  permanent 
sMoityof  larael  by  mere  physical  strength,  or  by  any 
qoslitieB  quut  from  unswerving  steadfastness  and 
^d^ty  to  the  covenant  of  Qod.    In  him  they  saw  a 


memorable  example,  how  much  more  important  it  was 
to  have  the  heart  of  the  nation  set  right  with  Qod,  than 
to  have  a  giant^s  strength  in  its  arms ;  how,  if  truly 
exalted,  it  could  only  be  by  returning  to  righteousness. 
And  thus  the  marvellous  but  mournful  stoiy  of  this 
Nazarite-judge  prepared  the  way  for  another,  in  whom 
the  spiritual  element  should  have  the  chief  place— a 
Naasarite  of  higher  mould,  who  should  revive  the  cause 
of  heaven  in  its  proper  seat,  and  by  strengthening  the 
people  in  their  Qod  should  lead  them  on  to  victory  and 
peace.  Such  a  spiritual  head  was  Samuel,  through 
whose  prophetic  gifts  and  eneigetic  moral  strivings 
Israel  first  attained  to  somethmg  of  national  consolida- 
tion and  otganic  unity;  and  such,  too,  in  still  laiger 
measure  was  David,  who  though  not  formally  under 
the  Nazarite  discipline,  was  yet  a  Nazarite  in  spirit, 
living  m  all  the  better  moments  of  his  life  for  the  law 
and  service  of  Jehovah. 

Contemplated  in  the  light  now  presented,  the  case 
of  Samson,  while  marked  by  strong  peculiarities,  has 
its  great  points  of  contact  and  principles  of  action  in 
common  with  other  servants  *of  Qod.  With  all  his 
Mings,  he  too  was  a  man  of  faith  (Heb.  xL  32);  for  it 
was  not  by  physical  eoergy,  but  by  faith  in  Qod's  gift 
and  calling,  that  he  received  strength  to  do  the  wonders 
he  performed — only,  his  faith  was  sadly  ladring  in  dis- 
cernment, and  fitflil  in  its  exercise.  Hence  the  palpable 
imperfection  of  his  work;  as  was  not  doubtfully  indi- 
cated beforehand  in  the  angelic  announcement  to  his 
mother,  that  Qod  would  through  him  "  be^n  to  deliver 
Israel"  (Judg*  xiiL  5)--the  consummation  being  left  for 
some  mightier  hero.  But  as  regards  the  rationalistic 
view  of  what  is  called  the  l^nd  of  Samson— a  view 
which  has  been  variously  modified,  but  which  finds  in  it 
only  an  Israelitish  form  of  the  fabled  exploits  of  Her- 
cules—as  it  has  nothing  properly  to  rest  upon  but  afew 
formal  resemblances,  ooupM  with  a  desnre  to  get  rid  of 
everything  supematunl,  it  is  mmecessaiy  to  go  into 
detail  When  rightly  viewed  tliere  is  no  real  analogy 
between  the  two  oases;  and' it  is  by  light  derived  firom 
Israelitish  not  firom  heathen  soil,  that  the  life  of  Samson 
is  to  be  interpreted  and  judged. 


II. -JAEL. 


|H£  <mly  person  certainly  known  under  this 
nanoe  in  Old  Testaaoent  history  is  the  wife 
of  Beber  the  K^te,  and  she  comes  into 

notice  simply  in  connection  with  a  mem<»>- 

>hle  trsnsaction— the  murder  of  Sisera.  Her  husband 
was  eridently  a  person  of  some  importance,  in  modem 
phase  a  shdkh,  who  belonged  to  the  funUy  of  Hobab, 
the  fftther-m-law  of  Moses ;  but  who,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  had  separated  himself  from  his  brethren. 
"^  had  an  inheritance  assigned  them,  at  the  period 
^  the  oonquesty  on  the  south  of  Canaan,  while  he 


transferred  himself,  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  to  tiie 
extreme  north,  not  fkr  from  Kadesh.  Here  he  occupied 
a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between  the  settled 
possessions  of  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  on  the  other.  But  being  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  as  the  Kenites  appear  generally 
to  have  been,  he  contriyed  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
both ;  and  when  the  fierce  war  broke  out,  which  ended 
in  the  total  rout  of  Sisera,  the  leader  of  Jabin*s  host, 
the  vanquished  general  on  his  flight  homewards  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  tent  of  Jael,  Hebef  s  wife  (Judg.  iv.  17). 
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Why  Jael's  tent,  rather  than  Hehei^s,  should  he  men- 
tioned as  the  asylum  he  sought  in  this  perilous  ex- 
tremity, may  possibly  hare  arisen  firom  Heber  himsdf 
having  been  absent  at  the  time ;  or,  more  probably, 
from  the  female  tent  being  regarded  among  nomade 
tribes  as  the  more  peculiarly  safe  receptacle,  which 
stood  comparatively  secure  against  violence  and  in- 
trusion. So  much  indeed  was  this  the  case,  that 
Sisera  himself  could  scarcely  have  ventured,  even  in 
the  most  disastrous  circumstances,  to  press  for  admis- 
sion there,  unless  the  privilege  was  readily  conceded  to 
him.  But  Jael,  it  would  appear  from  the  narrative, 
anticipated  his  wishes,  and,  desaying  his  approach,  as 
she  had  doubtless  already  heard  of  the  disaster  that  led 
to  it,  she  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  invited  him  to 
turn  into  her  tent,  and  fear  not  It  was  more  almost 
than  he  could  have  looked  for ;  and  as  if  still  further  to 
throw  him  off  his  guard,  she  cast  her  mantle  over  him, 
and  when  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water  to  quench  his 
thirst,  she  opened  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him  what 
Deborah  called  butter,  or  curdled  milk,  in  a  lordly  dish 
(Judg.  V.  25).  In  a  word,  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  apparent  cordiality  and  kindness;  the  usual 
pledges  of  Arab  hospitslity  and  protection  were  given ; 
but  only  to  lull  him  into  a  fatal  security.  For,  during 
the  profound  sleep  which  presently  after  stole  over  him, 
Jael  drew  a  nail  from  the  tent,  and  with  a  hammer 
drove  it  into  his  temples  with  such  a  deadly  aim,  as  to 
pass  entirely  through  the  head  and  fasten  it  to  the  floor 
on  which  he  lay.  The  pursuers  of  Sisera,  with  Barak 
at  their  head,  were  not  long  in  coming  up  in  quest  of 
their  prey ;  them  also  Jael  went  out  to  meet,  and  hav- 
ing asked  them  to  go  in,  that  they  might  see  the  man 
whom  they  sought  after,  they  found  Sisera  lying  dead 
with  the  nail  in  his  temples. 

A  good  deal  perhaps  might  be  said  to  palliate  the 
conduct  of  Jael  on  this  occasion,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  the  much  more  ancient  and  intimate  alliance  which 
the  family  of  Heber  had  with  Israel,  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly have  with  Sisera  or  Jabin;  and  still  more  from 
the  danger  which  she  could  scaroely  fail  to  apprehend 
to  her  own  life,  if  she  either  refused  Sisera  the  protec- 
tion he  sought,  or  should  afterwards  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Barsk  to  have  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  so 
lately  dreaded  enemy  of  Israel  At  such  a  moment  the 
neutral  position  of  her  tribe  brought  with  it  a  double 
peril ;  and  if  in  the  sudden  and  trying  emergency  which 
burst  upon  Jael,  she  chose  the  way  of  personal  safety, 
rather  than  of  high  honour,  regard  should  at  least  be 
had  to  the  peculiar  difiiculties  of  her  position  before 
judgment  is  pronounced  upon  her  conduct.    This,  cer- 


tainly, has  not  always -been  done;  on  the  contrary, 
everything  that  makes  against  her  has  often  been  pro- 
minently exhibited,  while  all  that  beloiigs  to  the  other 
side  has  been  industriously  kept  in  the  back-groond. 
Her  conduct  has  been  denounced  for  its  abominable 
treachery,  as  if  every  step  had  been  taken  with  the 
most  deUberate  intent  and  freest  choice.    At  the  isme 
time,  while  we  cannot  join  in  an  unqualified  condemna- 
tion, having  regard  to  the  peculiar  drcumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed,  as  little  can  we  vindicate  the 
part  she  acted ;  it  was  undoubtedly  marked  with  mich 
deceit  and  violence,  as  no  external  ciieumstanoes  or 
apprehended  results  can  justify.    How,  then,  should 
she  have  been  celebrated  in  the  song  of  Deborah  ss 
blessedabove  women  ?  (Judg.  v.  24.)  Not  certainly  ss  a 
pious  and  upright  person  is  blessed  when  performing  a 
deed  which  embodies  the  noblest  principles,  and  whidi 
goes  up  as  a  memorial  before  God ;  but  merely  as  one 
who  acted  a  part  that  accomplished  an  important  pur- 
pose of  HeaveiL    In  the  same  sense,  though  in  the 
opposite  direction,  Job  and  Jeremiah  cursed  the  day  of 
their  birth— not  that  they  meant  to  make  it  the  proper 
subject  of  blame,  but  that  they  wished  to  mark  their 
deep  sense  of  the  evil  into  which  it  had  ushered  them^ 
mark  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  life-heritage  of  sor- 
row and  gloom.  .  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  case  before  us,  the  psalmist  pronounoe» 
happy  or  blessed  those  who  should  dash  the  little  ones 
of  Babylon  against  the  stones  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  9) ;  which 
no  one  who  understands  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetiy 
would  ever  dream  of  construing  into  a  proper  benedic- 
tion upon  the  ruthless  murderers  of  Babylon's  children, 
as  true  heroes  of  righteousness.    It  merely  announoes, 
under  a  strong  individualizing  trsit,  the  coming  recom- 
pense on  Babylon  for  the  cruelties  she  had  inflicted  on 
Israel ;  her  own  measure  should  be  meted  ba(^  to  her  ^ 
and  they  who  ahonld  be  the  instruments  of  effecting  it, 
should  execute  a  purpose  of  God,  whether  they  mig^t 
themselves  intend  it  or  not    Let  the  poetical  exaltation 
of  Jael  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  these  cognate  passages, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  verdict  which  every  impartial  mind  must  be  dis^ 
posed  to  pronounce  upon  her  conduct    It  is  in  reality 
the  work  of  God's  judgment  through  her  instrumen- 
tality that  is  celebrated,  not  her  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  execution ;  and  it  might  be  as  just  to  regard  the 
heathen  Modes  and  Persians  as  a  truly  pious  people, 
because  they  are  called  God's  "sanctified  ones"  to  do> 
his  work  of  vengeance  on  Babylon  (Isa.  xiil  3),  as  fnxn 
what  is  said  in  Deborah's  song,  to  consider  Jael  an 
example  of  righteousness. 


®^c  Cl^Hton's  g^rcasttrg. 


SPBIVG  AHD  ITS  LS8S0VS. 


^  whkt  a  detighUnl  da;  tfaii  hu 
been!"  uid  Lne;  Martyn,  ai  the  ut 
down  t«  real  b;  her  mothcT'i  side,  on 
returning  bom  a  long  aftemooD  walk. 
"Tbe  air  ma  ao  soft,  and  yet  so  fresh;  one  could 
■Imoat  la  tlie  florers  growing  and  the  leates  opening. 
Loot,  the  IUm:  below  oar  window  has  opened  since 
mmipg;  and  then  the  birds — do  yon  hear  how  the 
Uickbird  is  singing  still  ?  Oh,  what  a  delightful  season 
^fingii!" 

Xn.  Hartjn  pttsied  her  hand  over  Lucy's  dark  hair 
*itfa  a  food  smile,  and  repeated,  as  if  to  herself, — 

"Q  sLanDtnl  O  prlnAven! 
Doles  KlonnlD  dell'  innn 
Dole*  pHiMnn  dclla  <lu: ' 

"That  means  a  companion  of  spring  to  youth,  does 
it  DDt }  I  recollect  our  talking  some  time  *gp  about 
■inter  being  like  old  age,  and  niy  thinking  that  it  was 
<dd  and  cheeileH  to  aay  so.  But  it  is  pleasant  to 
tbiak  of  youth  being  like  sprins,  so  bright,  so  freah,  so 
kndj!" 

"Tea,  it  ia  a  natoral  and  cheering  comparison,  and 
itbdds  good  in  nuuiy  points.  Can  yon  tell  me  some  of 
ihemr 

"  Eterytliing  is  so  beautiful,  mamma ;  and  we  always 
thuik  of  youth  and  beaDt^  together." 

"  Bat,  in  OUT  climate,  how  uncertain  and  changeable 
iMHon  is  the  spring!  Though  these  last  days  hare 
been  so  channing,  it  ia  quite  possible  that  we  ma;  hare 
bmtj  nighta  and  withering  eait  wind  again  next  week, 
and  the  poor  lilac  bloaawna  be  aererely  puniahed  for 
llieir  bolduen  in  opening  ao  soon.  And  then,  the 
pcoiliar,  tender  bveliness  of  spring  passes  awa;  so 
qnidly  I  All  tiiis  i^pUei  bot  too  well  to  the  '  primar 
tia  delta  vita.'  Health,  and  strength,  and  beauQ', 
*inji  ptecartons,  are  often  peculiarly  so  in  life's  early 
feui.  Bnt  we  trill  not  dweU  on  this  dark  shade  of  tbe 
pcture.  ThereisaDotherviewofthesubJectofspecial 
uoftntanni.    Spring  is  the  season  of  hope,  of  activity. 


of  piepaiatdve  work.  What  is  the  fanner's  priiKii>:tl 
occupation  just  now  1 " 

"  Preparing  tbe  gntind,  and  sowing  bia  seeds." 

'■Just  so;  a  most  important,  anxious  work.  The 
great  autumn  qneation  must  ever  be.  What  of  tbe  fruit  1 
that  of  spring.  What  of  the  seed  t  To  secure  good  seed, 
take  advantage  of  favourable  weather,  prepare  and  im- 
prove the  soil,  and  then  '  how  in  hope ; '  all  this  costs 
the  husbandman  many  a  toilsome,  anxious  hour.  How 
does  it  apply  to  our  comparison  between  youth  nnd 
spring?" 

"  Youth  ia  the  time  fiir  edncstton,  mamma,  and  pn;- 
paring  for  after-life." 

"  Yea ;  and  the  whole  of  Lfe  may  be,  must  be,  in- 
fluenced by  Uie  manner  in  which  iu  early  years  are 
improved  or  neglected ;  just  as  a  fine  orastorniyspnug 
tells  on  the  whole  crops  of  summer  and  autumn.  That 
ii  a  solemn  consideration  for  parents  and  teachers,  nnd 
should  be  not  less  so  for  thoughtful  young  persons.  Oh, 
my  child,  think  seriansly  of  this !  Now  is  your  special 
sowing  time,  when  you  are  forming  habits  and  gaining 
knowledge  which  will  bear  Auit  throogh  all  your  future 
;ean  on  earth.  And  not  on  earth  oid; ;  for  thongh, 
by  the  grace  of  Ood,  souls  are  often  converted  in  later 
life,  yet  it  were  awfnl  presumption  to  depend  upon  it ; 
and  there  is  no  happiness  like  that  of  a  heart  early 
given  to  the  Saviour,  and  no  danger  greater  than  that 
of  spending  youthful  yean  in  thougbtless  follies  or  sins. 
The  '  roots  of  bitterness '  which  are  sown  then  will  yield 
bitter  fruits  ever  after.  But  I  hope  I  need  not  say 
more  of  this  to  you." 

Lucy  took  her  mother's  hand,  and  uid  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Hamma,  I  do  hope  I  know  lomething  of  that  bald- 
ness. And  I  think  John  is  seeking  it ;  bnt  you  know 
be  haa  many  more  temptations  and  difficulties  than  I 
have— there  are  so  many  thooghtleai  boys  at  school  with 
bim,  and  be  has  so  little  time  to  himself" 

"  Let  ns  thank  Ood  for  tbe  promise  that '  they  who 
seek  shall  find.'  And  (though  this  need  not  be  dis- 
conraging  to  jwunelf),  in  rt^ud  to  John,  we  may  be 
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comforted  by  the  thought  that  religion,  of  the  right  sort, 
which  has  to  grow  up  among  trials  and  temptations,  is 
generally  in  the  end  more  deep  and  earnest  than  in  cases 
where  there  has  been  only  encouragement  at  home,  and 
no  opposition  from  without  The  old  Scotch  fir  above 
the  waterfall,  though  its  situation  looks  so  dangerous,  is 
more  firmly  rooted  than  the  apple  tree  in  our  gar- 
den." 

^'  Mamma,  how  short  while  it  seems  since  we  sat  here 
and  talked  about  winter,  when  everything  was  covered 
with  snow  and  ice.  What  a  wonderful,  delightful  dif- 
ference now ! " 

''  Yes ;  it  is  like  anew  world.  If  we  had  never  seen 
the  change  of  seasons  before,  it  would  appear  miraculous. 
Let  us  try  to  imagine  such  a  thing  as  gazing  on  the 
winter  landscape  without  having  ever  beheld  any  other, 
and  then  being  told  that  in  a  few  weeks  aD  these  diy, 
withered,  dead  branches  were  to  be  covered  with  leaves 
and  blossoms,  this  hard  frozen  earth  with  flowers  and 
verdure,  would  not  our  natural  exclamation  be,  It  is 
impossible !  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?  Lucy,  what 
may  that  thought  teach  us  ?" 

"  To  believe  and  hope  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead." 

''  Ob,  that  sure  and  certain  hope  must  sorely  often 
rise  in  every  Christian  mind,  while  enjoying  the  re- 
surrection of  all  nature  which  we  now  see  aiouud  us. 
The  same  divine  power  and  faithfulness  which  is  now 
bringing  new  life  and  beauty  on  every  side,  has  engaged 
to  awaken  ourselves  at  last  from  our  sleep  in  the  tomb. 
We  do  not  doubt  or  fear,  while  we  walk  among  the  trees 
in  winter,  that  they  are  never  to  bud  and  blossom 
again ;  why  should  we  doubt  and  tremble  among  the 
graves ! " 

''But  we  have  often  seen  the  trees  come  to  life 
again,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  one  rise  from  the 
dead!" 

"  We  have  not,  indeed;  but  many  competent  wit- 
nesses, men  like  ourselves,  have  seen  it  Did  not  our 
risen  Lord  show  himself  to '  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once,'  most  of  whom  were  still  alive  when  Paul  wrote 
that  grand  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in 
which  the  fact  is  mentioned  ?  Do  not  we  read  of  many 
who  saw  Lazarus  laised  from  the  grave,  and  who  after* 
wards  'bare  record?'  besides  other  cases.  Or,  even 
without  these,  would  not  the  word  of  the  living  and  tme 
Qod  have  been  enough  to  remove  cur  fears  and  comfort 
our  hearts?" 

Mrs.  Marfyn  was  silent  for  a  little,  and  then  said  : 
«  Though  the  change  firom  winter  seems  very  sudden  in 
looking  back  to-day,  yet  in  genera),  in  our  dimate,  it 
oomes  on  gradually.  You  will  recollect  my  reading  to 
you  a  passage  from  one  of  John  Foster's  discourses  on 
the  subject  of  winter.  Listen  to  what  he  says  on  the 
first  advances  of  spring  :— 

'<<  <  How  welcome  are  the  early  signs  and  precursory 
appearances  of  the  spring  i — ^the  earlier  dawn  of  day— a 
certain  cheerful  cast  in  the  light;  even  though  still 


shining  over  an  expanse  of  desolation,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  smile— a  softer  breathing  of  the  air,  at  inter- 
vals—the bursting  of  the  buds— the  vivacity  of  the 
animal  tribes— the  first  flowers  of  the  season— and,  by 
degrees,  a  delicate,  dubious  tint  of  green.  It  needs  not 
that  a  man  should  be  a  poet,  or  a  worshipper  of  natoie, 
to  be  deligHted  with  all  this. 

'< '  May  we  suggest  («e  analogy  ?  The  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  renovating  the  human  soul,  f&td- 
ing  its  conversion  from  the  natural  state,  is  sometimes 
displayed  in  this  gentle  and  gradual  manner,  espedallj 
in  youth.  In  many  cases,  certainly,  it  seems  violent 
and  sudden  (resembling  the  transition  from  winter  to 
spring  in  the  northern  climates);  bnt,  in  the  more 
g^ual  instances,  whether  in  youth  or  farther  on  in 
life,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  perceive  the  first  indications : 
serious  thoughts  and  emotions— growing  s^isibility  of 
conscience— distaste  for  vaai^  and  foUy— deqp  solidtade 
for  the  welfare  of  the  soul— a  disposition  to  ezmrdfleiof 
piety— a  progressively  clearer,  more  grateful,  and  more 
belieriiig  apprehension  of  the  neeessity  and  sufficiency 
of  the  woik  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  human  redemp- 
tioa  To  a  pious  friend,  or  parent,  this  is  more  de- 
lightful than  if  he  could  have  a  vision  of  Eden,  as  it 
bloomed  on  the  first  day  that  Adam  beheld  it' " 

"That  is  very  comforting,  mamma.  But  I  have 
sometimes  envied  those  who  get  sudd^y  convertei 
They  must  feel  so  lure  of  being  Christians." 

"  Yes,  if  they  have  grace  to  go  on  steadily  and  con- 
sistently. But  progress  is  quite  as  sure  and  safe  a  test 
as  sudden  transition.  It  is  progress  you  must  pray  and 
strive  for,  my  dear  child,  in  overcoming  your  besetting 
faults  of  temper  and  conduct,  in  fulfilling  all  daily 
duties,  and  growing  in  'the  fruits  of  the  Spirit'  So, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  you  will  feel  more  and  more  able 
to  say,  with  humble  faith,  <  My  Saviour  is  mine,  and  I 
am  his.' " 

"I  think  every  person  should  feel  happy  in  the 
spring,  it  is  such  a  joyful  season.  It  makes  me  feel  so 
light  and  happy  to  walk  out  just  now." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  my  dear." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her  motbei's 
voice  which  made  Lucy  look  up  inquiringly.  "  Do  y» 
not  fed  joyfiil  in  spring,  mamma  ?" 

<*  Not  always.  My  associations  with  this  season  have 
sometimes  been  veiy  sad.  I  have  seen  those  most  dear 
to  my  heart  fiiding  hopelessly  away  from  earth,  at  the 
V617  time  when  all  nature  was  reviving  and  rejoicing. 
And  such  times  of  sorrow  leave  impressions  not  essily 
forgotten.  For  yean  after  your  father's  death,  I  ooold 
never  hear  the  first  early  notes  of  the  blackbird  withont 
a  gufh  of  weeping.  How  often  have  I  been,  as  it  were, 
haunted  by  the  beautiful  lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  h& 
Breathings  of  Spring." 

« I  know  that  poem,  mamma,— 


*i  I' 


'  I  come,  I  come,  ye  have  called  me  Ions—'  ** 

"No;  I  allude  to  another  of  her  poemsynotfogeoerslly 
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fatfwn.  After  deacribing  all  the  deUghtftd  sights  and 
foondfl  of  nature  at  this  seasoD,  it  goes  on  :— 

"•But what  awak*ak  thoa  in  the  heai%  0  Spring ? 
The  Immaa  hearty  with  all  Iti  dreams  and  sighs  ? 
Hmni  that  glT'flt  back  so  umnj  a  boiled  tiling, 

Beitarar  of  Ibrgotten  harmoaiea ! 
TnUi  nogs  and  scents  break  forth  irbere'er  thou  art, 
What  wak*st  ttioa  in  tbe  heart  ? 

'"Too  nrach,  oli,  there  too  ranch !  we  know  not  well 
Whereibre  it  shonid  be  thns;  yet,  ronsed  hj  thee, 
What  iiond,  atMnge  yeamingB,  from  the  soul's  deep  oel^ 

Gvb  Iv  the  ftees  wo  BO  aore  may  see ! 
How  are  we  hannted,  in  tbe  wind's  low  tone, 
B7  TOlceo  that  are  gone ! 

**' Looks  of  fluniliar  loTC^  that  noTer  more. 

Never  on  earth,  oar  aching  eyea  shah  meet ; 
Faslworda  of  weleome  to  onr  honadiold  d6or, 

And  vanldied  smiles,  and  aonnds  of  parted  fbeC. 
8ftiDg  I  *&ildat  the  mannwvof  thy  flowering  trees^ 
yfhj,  why  reriv'st  thoa  these  ?  *  ** 

Lacy,  like  her  mother,  had  a  tme  heart  and  taste  for 
poetiy.   Tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  listened. 
''These  Terses  are  Teiy  beantiful^  mamma^  but  very 


''Yes;  too  sad,  perhaps;  at  least,  too  sad,  I  hope, 
for  joQ  to  understand.  I  shall  repeat  to  70a  some 
others  in  a  more  healthful  and  Christian  strain.  They 
are  s  translation  from  one  of  my  favourite  ^niters,  Meta 
flSofiser,  a  Swiss  poetess. 

"  'Voices  of  spring,  with  what  gladness  I  hear  yon  again  f 
P^iisss  to  heaven  ascending  from  mountain  and  plain  ! 
I,  too,  would  raise, 
Hnmbly,  aa  anthem  of  pratse, 
Joining  In  natore's  glad  strain. 

• 

^'listen,  my  lonl,  to  the  chorus  on  earth  and  in  air; 
AO  things  ereated  the  praise  of  their  Ifaker  declare^ 
Shalt  Aon  alone, 
SQent,  refbse  to  make  known 
AH  tbe  ridti  grace  thon  doet  share? 


kl 


Bath  not  th«  heaTcnly  spring-time  of  Hope  cone  to  thee. 
From  the  long  winter  of  error  and  sorrow  set  free? 
IrhQe  its  soft  light, 
Stealing  across  the  dark  night 
Eren  of  tha  graven  thoa  can'st  see ! 

"Oh,  thon  Almighty,  all-merdftil  Saviour  and  Lord, 
WeoM  that  csidi  fceling,  each  thooght  of  my  sonl,  could  record 


All  the  dtfep  love 
Which,  from  thy  frilneis  above. 
Into  this  heart  thou  hast  poured  ! 

" '  Now  let  me  praise  thee !   Thou  knowett  how  blindly  and  long 
All  thy  kind  dealings  I  read  and  interpreted  wrong; 
Murmured  and  wept, 
Wilfhlly  wandered  and  slept, 
In  my  rebellion  so  strong ! 

"  *  But,  aa  the  cold  frosts  of  winter  dissolre  and  glTo  way, 
VThen  on  thdr  snxihce  the  sanshbie  and  soft  breeies  play. 
So  from  the  heart 
Coldness  and  datkneas  depart, 
Under  thy  love's  cheertag  ray. 

*'  *  Give  me  a  harp !  from  the  valley  of  tears  let  me  join 
Those  who  are  singlag  above  in  the  Freaeaoa  divine. 
Anthems  of  heaven- 
Praise  from  a  Savionr  fbrglven — 
Sweetly  the  echoes  combine  t  *  ** 

4 

Lacy  listened,  and  admired.  Then  she  said,  "  I 
should  not  like  ta  die  ia  spring,  as  dear  papa  did.  I 
think  it  most  feel  sad  to  leave  this  beautifijd  w<Mrld  jtnt 
then,  even  for  a  Ohristian." 

Mrs.  Mar^  opened  the  volume  of  Foster  again,  and 
read: — 

'"  To  a  person  in  the  latter  stages  of  life,  if  destitute 
of  the  sentiments  and  expectations  of  religion,  this 
world  of  beauty  must  lose  its  captivations ;  it  must 
even  take  a  melancholy  aspect ;  for  what  should  strike 
him  so  directly  and  forcibly  as  the  thought  that  he  is 
soon  to  leave  it  1  It  may  even  appear  too  probable  that 
this  is  the  kut  spring  season  he  shall  behold  ;  while  he 
looks  upon  it,  be  may  feel  an  intimation  that  he  is 
bidding  it  adieu ;  his  paradise  is  retiring  behind  him, 
and  what  but  a  dreary  immeasurable  desert  is  before 
him  ?  This  will  blast  the  fair  scene  while  he  surv^ 
it,  however  rich  its  hues  and  sunshine. 

" '  On  the  contraiy,  and  by  tbe  same  rule,  this  fair 
display  of  the  Oreator^s  works  and  resources  will  be 
gratifying,  the  most  and  the  latest,  to  the  soul  animated 
with  the  love  of  Qod,  and  tbe  confidence  of  soon  entei^ 
ing  on  a  nobler  scene.  Let  me,  he  may  say,  look  once 
moi«  at  what  my  Divine  Father  has  diflfused  even  here, 
as  a  faint  intimation  of  what  he  haa  somewhere  ^else. ' 
I  am  pleased  with  this  as  a  distant  outskirt,  as  it  were, 
of  the  paradise  toward  whkh  I  am  going.' "     h.  l.  l. 
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j  HATE  a  story  to  tell  you,  children,  of  the 
dden  times ;— times  so  old,  so  long  gone 
past,  that  half  of  the  names  of  the  two 
^_  little  boys  it  is  about  has  been  forgotten. 
I  cannot  tell  you  if  they  were  Johns,  or  Toms,  or 
Harrys,  or  what  their  Christian  names  were ;  only  that 
the  one  was  called  Wake  and  the  other  Nicholas. 

The  school  which  these  boys  were  sent  to  by  their 
parents  was  the  veiy  ancient  one  of  Westminster ;  a 
school  that  waa  founded  more  than  three  hundred  years 


ago  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  it  is  now  more  than  two 
hundred  years  since  they  were  romping  in  the  play- 
ground, and  studying  in  the  halls  of  Westminster,  just 
as  little  hoys  are  still  doing  there.  I  have  put  little 
Wak^s  name  before  little  Nidiolas's  because  he  was 
brave,  and  Nicholas  was  a  cowardly,  or  to  use  the 
gentlest  word,  a  timid  boy;  so  I  think  that  little  Wake's 
name  should  be  first. 

In  Westminster  School  there  was  then  one  great  bally 
in  which  both  the  older  and  younger  pupils  were  taught; 
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the  upper  school  being  divided  from  the  lower  by  a 
heavy  cartam  of  separation.  I  am  afraid  Nicholas  most 
have  been  mischievons  as  well  aa  timid,  because,  some- 
how or  other,  he  one  day  tore  this  dividing  curtain. 
At  that  time  the  head-master  of  Westminster  was  Dr. 
Busby,  a  man  whom  the  boys  all  respected;  but  he 
never  overlooked  a  fault,  and  when  he  punished  it  was 
in  right  earnest. 

Poor  Nicholas  was  overwhelmed  and  dismayed  at 
what  he  had  done,  and  was  so  fr^htened  for  the  punish- 
ment which  was  certain  to  await  him,  that  brave  little 
Wake,  to  comfort  him,  promiftd  to  take  all  the  blame 
upon  himself.  He  said  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the 
oaning;  and  that  as  he  sat  next  to  Nicholas  upon  the 
bench  Dr.  Busby  would  easily  believe  that  he  had  torn 
the  curtain.  I  hope  the  kivd  and  brave  boy  did  not 
tell  a  lie,  but  my  stoiy  does  not  make  me  quite  rare  of 
that  I  think,  that  aa  Nicholas  was  a  gentle  boy,  and 
Wake  a  bold  one,  Dr.  Busby  would  very  naturally  sup- 
pose that  Wake  had  done  it,  and  at  once  call  him  up  to 
be  punished.  At  all  events  he  got  a  severe  flogging 
from  the  doctor,  and  I  know  you  wonder  how  Nicholas 
could  sit  still  and  see  his  brave  little  friend  suffering 
for  him. 

Wake  and  Nicholas  lived  in  very  troublous  times, 
when  the  Puritans,  with  Oliver  Cromwell  at  their  head, 
were  fighting  for  the  Commonwealth.  When  they  grew 
up  to  be  men,  these  two  boys,  once  sitting  on  the  same 
«chool-bench  side  by  side,  were  widely  separated  from 
each  other. 

Wake  chose  to  be  a  soldier  in  King  Charles'  array, 
a  brave  soldier  of  course  he  would  be^  and  he  soon 
became  Oobnel  Wake. 

Nicholas,  as  you  may  believe,  never  thought  of  being 
a  soldier,  and  he  joined  Oliver  Cromwell's  party.  If  he 
were  mischievous  and  timid  as  a  boy,  he  must  also  have 
been  clever,  for  we  soon  hear  of  his  becoming  one  of 
Cromwell's  judges,  and  Cromwell  always  chose  his 
judges  welL 

I  am  glad  at  last  to  have  something  good  to  tell  of 
poor  Nicholas.  In  one  of  the  unhappy  battles  of  those 
days,  when  the  Kiugfs  army  was  routed.  Colonel  Wake 
was  taken  prisoner  along  with  many  others  and  sent  to 
Bzeter  jail.  Judge  Nicholas  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  upon  the  Western  Circuit,  and  had  to  try  the  Exeter 
prisoners.    There  was  no  need  of  any  prolonged  trial, 


for  what  could  the  poor  prisoners  saj  ekcepfe  that 
they  were  guilty,  and  there  was  then  little  mercy  shown 
on  either  side.  So  Judge  Nicholas  had  just  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  them  all ;  and  when  he  wu 
proceeding  to  do  so  he  was  startled  by  one  of  the 
names  being  the  veiy  same  as  that  of  his  early  friend 
and  champion  at  Westminster. 

Looking  at  him  attentively,  for  many  yeaa  had 
passed  since  they  met,  he  asked  the  prisoner  Wake  if 
he  had  ever  been  a  Westminster  boy.  On  hearing  bia 
answer  he  asked  no  more,  and  passed  sentence  upon 
him  as  on  the  rest,  but»  hastening  from  the  court,  he 
posted  night  and  day  to  London,  and  did  not  rest  until, 
havii^  pled  his  cause  raooessftdly  with  Cromwell,  he 
returned  to  Exeter  the  bearer  of  a  free  pardon  to 
Colonel  Wake. 

Surely  the  judge,  though  a  wearied  and  care-worn  man, 
must  have  dept  more  sweetly  that  night  than  he  did 
long  ago  at  Westminster,  when  he  bad  allowed  little 
Wake  to  bear  his  punishment ! 

Now,  dear  children,  I  have  told  you  all  we  know 
about  these  Westminster  boys,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
story  has  led  you,  as  it  did  me,  to  think  of  that  Mighty 
Friend  who  has  borne  our  sins  and  carried  our  soiiows, 
—of  Jesus,  the  blessed  Saviour,  who  stood  in  our  stead, 
and  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  that  with  his 
stripes  we  might  be  healed?  If  he  has  indeed  done 
this  for  you ;  if  you  can  say  "  He  is  my  Saviour,"  then 
what  wiU  you  do  for  him?  Ah,  children!  Jesus  will 
never  stand  again  a  poor  sufferer  before  any  earthly 
tribunal ;  he  will  never  again  be  a  wayfarer  here  whom 
women  might  tend  and  men  might  follow.  When  he 
comes,  he  comes  in  glory,  and  his  holy  angels  with  him- 
It  would  seem  as  if  now  he  needed  no  service  from  us, 
yet^  as  if  he  felt  what  the  desire  of  our  hearts  must  be, 
he  has  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.'*  And  as  if  he  knew  that  dhildren's  hands  would 
wish  to  help  in  this  loving  work,  he  has  said  that  eren 
a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged by  him.  Let  us  hasten  then  to  take  our  part 
in  this  blessed  work  of  ministering  to  Cod's  people, 
that  when  we  meet  him  frure  to  face,  who  has  done  all 
for  us,  he  may  be  able  to  say  of  us,  as  he  did  of  the 
woman  of  old,  '<  They  have  done  what  they  could." 

X.  X. 
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olive's  BECOLLECnONS. 

|S  Aunt  Dorothy  continued  to  recover,  I 
knew  the  dreaded  clash  of  arms  unth 
Atinift  Nye  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed; and  I  had  been  casting  about 
in  my  mind  for  some  means  of  settling  Annis 
for  tbe  time  elsewhere,  when  the  storm  burst  sud- 
denly upon  me. 

Maidie  and  I  had  come  from  a  ramble  near  the 
town ;  Maidie  enraptured  with  her  first  experience 
^i  tbe  treasures  of  the  woods,  having  that  day 
<^vered  that  in  the  autumn  the  trees  drop 
sbowers  of  inestimable  jewels  in  the  form  of  spiky 
^n  balls,  which,  when  opened,  prove  to  be 
each  a  casket  containing  a  glossy,  brown  lump 
of  delight,  called  in  the  tongues  of  men  a  horse- 
chestDQt,  but  in  the  tongue  of  Maidie  having  no 
word  adequate  to  express  its  beauty  and  pre- 
QoosnessL  I  was  bringing  home  a  store  of  these 
tfcasures  in  a  kerchief;  while  Maidie  held  my 
^d,  discoursing,  like  a  person  just  entered  on  a 
^ottane,  as  to  bow  much  of  her  wealth  she  would 
t^estow  on  Axmis,  and  how  much  on  Aunt 
Dorothy;  baby  she  considered  not  able  to  ap- 
preciate; but  in  time,  perhaps,  she  might  grow  up 
to  it,  and  then  she  should  have  her  share. 

Bat  at  the  door  Aunt  Dorothy  met  us,  pale 
^agitated. 

"^  Child !"  she  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  deeply 
wronged—"  OUye!  I  did  not  look  for  this  from 
theel" 
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In  her  hand  was  a  sheet  of  writing.  She  gave 
it  me  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"  Read  it,  Olive,"  she  said.  "  It  is  from  George 
Fox,  now  in  the  House  of  Correction  at  Derby ! 
a  person  concerning  whom  no  sober  person  can 
entertain  a  hope,  save  that  he  may  be  mad.  And 
it  is  sent  to  your  maid  Annis  Nye ;  and  is  by  her 
acknowledged.  He  is  a  Quaker,  Olive !  One  of  that 
mad  sect  opposed  to  all  rule  in  Church,  Army, 
and  State.  I  knew  the  perilous  latitude  of  thy 
husband's  courses.  I  had  even  fears  as  to  his 
being  entirely  free  from  Arminian  heresies;  but 
this,  I  confess,  I  had  not  looked  for  from  thee  1" 

We  came  into  the  parlour;  and  while  I  was 
reading,  Maidie  took  advantage  of  the  silence  to 
display  her  treasury 

"Poor  innocent!"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  taking 
her  on  her  knee,  and  kissing  her.  '*Poor  inno- 
cent lamb!  entrusted  to  a  very  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  I  little  thought  to  live  to  see  this! 
Pretty!  yes,  pretty,  my  lamb !"  she  added,  absently, 
as  the  little  hands  were  held  up  to  her  with  the 
new  wonders. 

But  this  reception  of  her  treasures  was  far  too 
absent  and  parenthetical  to  satisfy  Maidie,  who 
slipped  off  to  the  ground,  and,  calling  on  Annis, 
was  making  her  way  to  the  kitchen,  when  Aimt 
Dorothy  anticipated  her  by  closing  the  door 
and  planting  the  little  one  summarily  on  the 
table,  with  an  injunction  to  be  quiet. 

"The  moment  is  come,  Olive!*'  she  said, so- 
lemnly, to  me.  "  This  house  shall  never  be  pro&ned 
by  the  presence  of  a  person  who  calls  Mr.  Baxter 
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a  '  priest,'  liLi  cbiirch  a  Bteeple-housey  and  George 
Fox  a  servant  of  the  Lord." 

"  She  is  fatherless  and  motherless,  Aunt  Do- 
rothy," I  said.  "  What  would  you  have  me  dol 
She  cannot  be  turned  houseless  on  the  world  to 
starve." 

"  Let  her  go  to  her  Friends,  as  she  calls  them," 
said  Aunt  Dorothy — "her  'children  of  light!' 
Alas  for  the  land!  there  is  no  lack  of  them. 
Although  in  the  town  Mr.  Baxter  has  silenced 
them,  by  a  remarkable  discussion  he  held  with 
them  in  the  church,  I  doubt  not  they  lie,  like 
other  foxes,  in  the  holes  and  comers  of  the  hills 
around.  Although,  in  good  sooth,  the  safest  and 
mercifulest  place  for  Quakers,  in  my  judgment, 
is  a  prison,  where  they  cannot  spread  their  poison, 
or  make  everybody  angry  with  them,  as  they  do 
everywhere  else.  And  to  the  inside  of  a  prison, 
it  seems,  the  maid  is  no  stranger  already.  I  am 
no  persecutor,  Olive.  But  when  people  scatter 
fire-brands,  the  only  mercy  to  them  and  to  the 
world  is  to  tie  their  hands.  Do  you  know,"  she 
added,  "  for  what  George  Fox  is  in  the  House  of 
Correction  %  For  brawling  in  the  church ; — ^in  a 
solemn  congregation  of  ministers,  soldiers,  and 
people,  which  had  assembled  to  hear  godly  Colonel 
Barton  preach!" 

"  Is  Colonel  Barton  a  minister?"  I  said. 

"  Belike  not,"  she  replied,  a  little  testily.  "  I 
am  not  for  defending  Colonel  Barton,  nor  the 
times,  nor  the  ways  of  those  in  power  ('  in  auih(h 
rity '  I  will  not  call  them,  for  authority  in  these 
disorderly  days  there  is  none).  But  there  are 
degrees  in  disorder.  Colonel  Barton  preaching  in 
the  pulpit  is  one  thing,  and  George  Fox  the 
weaver's  son  crying  out  in  the  pews  is  another." 

" Did  he  say  anything  very  bad)"  I  said. 

"  What  need  we  care  what  an  ignorant  upstart 
like  that  said,  Olive?  It  was  where  he  said  it 
that  was  the  crime.  No  place  is  sacred  to  the 
youngster.  He  preaches  in  market-places  against 
cheating  and  cozening,  in  fairs  against  mounte- 
banks, in  courts  of  justice  against  the  magistrates, 
in  churches  against  the  ministers." 

"  But,  Aunt  Dorothy,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  if 
he  must  preach  at  all,  at  least  this  way  seems 
to  me  better  than  preaching  in  church  against 
the  mountebanks,  and  in  the  markets  against 
the  priests.    To  tell  people  their  own  sins  to  their 


faces  is  more  like  right  preaching,  is  it  not,  than 
telling  them  of  other  people's  sins  behind  thdr 
backs  ?  Whether  it  is  wrong  or  not  for  George  Fox 
to  exhort  the  ministers  before  their  own  congrega- 
tions who  dislike  1%  I  think  it  would  be  meaner 
and  more  wrong  to  rail  at  them  in  a  congregation 
of  Quakers  who  might  like  it" 

"  If  you  can  defend  George  Fox,  Olive,"  she  said, 
"  we  may  as  well  give  up  debating  anything!  At 
all  eyents,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  whatever  divi- 
sions there  may  be  on  other  questions,  the  profeas- 
ing  Church  in  general  is  of  one  opinion  as  to  the 
Quakers.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  mercy 
of  imprisoning  Quakers  as  regards  their  sonis, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  mercy  to  their  bodies. 
For  George  Fox  is  no  sooner  at  liberty  firom  the 
prison,  than  he  begins  exhorting  every  one, 
making  every  one  so  angry  that  he  is  whipped 
and  hunted  from  one  town  to  another,  and  finds 
no  rest  until  he  is  mercifully  shut  up  in  another 
prison.  And  I  much  doubt  if  you  will  not  find 
it  the  same  with  Annis  Nye." 

I  was  not  without  fears  of  the  kind.  But  I 
said,— - 

"  She  has  shown  a  marvellous  tenderness  and 
love  for  the  babes.  Aunt  Dorothy;  and  since  she 
came  to  us,  she  has  been  as  quiet  as  any  other 
Christian.  I  dare  not  do  anything  to  drive  her 
fortii  into  the  cruel  world;  for  she  is  tender  and 
gentle  as  any  gentlewoman  bom." 

''Tender  and  gentle  indeed !"  exclaimed  Anst 
Dorothy.  "Yes,  she  told  me  Geoi^ge  Fox's  letter 
was  written  to  the  Friends,  and  other  'tender 
people,'  wherever  they  might  be.  I,  at  least,  am 
not  one  of  the  tender  people,  to  tolerate  such  ways. 
I  hear  much  talk  of  toleration ;  and  I  will  not 
deny  that  even  Mr.  Baxter  has  looser  thoughts  on 
Christian  concord  than  I  altogether  like.  He 
would  be  content  if  all  Christians  would  unite  on 
the  ground  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  Whereas, 
in  my  opim'on,  you  might  nigh  as  well  have  no 
walls  at  all  around  the  fold  as  walls  any  wolf  can 
leap  in  over  to  devour  the  sheep,  and  any  poor 
lamb  may  leap  out  over  to  lose  itself  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Why,  a  Socinian,  an  Arminian,  a  Papist, 
for  ought  I  know,  might  sign  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
(praying  and  keeping  them  is,  no  doubt,  another 
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thing).  Belike  any  one  miglit,  but  a  Quaker ;  for 
the  Quakers  will  sign  nothing,  so  that  they  are 
safe  to  be  oat  of  a  fold  that  has  any  walls,  which 
is  some  consolation.  Everybody's  toleration  most 
stop  somewhere;  yours,  I  snppose^  woald  stop 
at  a  hooae-breaker.  Mine  stops  at  sacrilege  or 
chorcli-breaking;  and  that  I  consider  every  Quaker 
may  be  considered  to  be  guilty  of  So,  OUve,  you 
mnst  e'en  choose  between  Annis  Nye  and  me.  Your 
company,  and  that  of  the  babea^  poor  lambs,  is 
pleasant  to  me.  But  I  have  not  lifted  up  my 
testimony  against  my  mother's  son,  whom  I  love 
as  my  own  soul,  and  forsaken  the  only  place  I 
shall  ever  feel  a  home  on  earth,  to  have  my  house 
made  a  refuge,  or  a  madhouse,  for  Quakers,  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Infidek." 

At  this  point  Aunt  Dorothy's  face  was  con- 
sideiably  flushed,  and  her  voice  raised  in  a  way 
which  was  altogether  too  much  for  Maidie's  feel- 
ings. Her  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  on  Aunt 
Dorothy's ;  two  laige  tears  gathered  in  them,  and 
her  lip  began  to  quiver  ominously,  when  I  caught 
her  BofUy  in  my  arms,  just  in  time  to  hush  a 
great  sob  on  my  bosom. 

Poor  little  Maidie  1 1  do  not  think  she  had  ever 
seen  any  one  really  angry  before,  except  herself  j 
and  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  right- 
eons  ecclesiastical  anger  and  ordinary  nnecdesiaa- 
tical  hastiness  of  temper,  it  was  some  time  before 
she  could  be  induced  to  respond  to  all  the  help- 
less blandishments  and  tender  epithets  which  poor 
Aunt  Dorothy  lavished  on  her,  with  anything  but 
"  Naughty,  naughty  1  go  away ! " — ^an  insult  which 
Amit  Dorothy  bore  in  patience  once,  but  on  its 
repetition,  observed,  *'  That  comes  of  Antinomian 
serving- wenches,  Olive !  The  child  has  no  idea  of 
any  one  being  angry  about  anything;  a  most  dan- 
gerous delusion !  Mark  my  words,  Olive !  the  world 
13  not  Eden,  and  Antinomianism  is  the  natural  re- 
ligion of  ns  all ;  and  it  is  too  plain  Maidie  is  not 
^  from  the  infection  of  nature ;  and  if  you  bring 
Qp  the  babes  to  look  for  nothing  but  fair  weather, 
they  will  find  the  Lord's  rough  winds  only  the 
harder  to  bear.  Thm  wast  not  brought  up  alto- 
gether on  sweetmeats,  Olive  1  Though  may  be  on 
too  many  after  all  It  seems,  however,  that  her 
poor  old  annt's  ways  are  not  to  the  babe's  mind ; 
60 1  suppose  I  had  better  withdraw." 

Nothing  makes  one  fed  more  helpless  than  the 


uncontrollable  repugnance  of  a  child  to  some  one 
it  ought  to  love.  I  knew  that  Aunt  Dorothy 
loved  Maidie  dearly,  and  that  her  sharp  voice  and 
manner  were  nothing  but  the  pain  of  repressed 
and  wounded  feeling.  But  there  were  no  words 
by  which  I  could  translate  those  harsh  tones  into 
Maidie's  language  of  love.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
knew  that  Maidie's  repugnance  was  not  naughti- 
ness, but  a  real  uncontrollable  terror,  which 
nothing  but  soothing  and  caressing  could  allay. 
Yet,  while  thus  seeking  to  soothe  the  child,  I  felt 
conscious  I  was  regarded  by  Aunt  Dorothy  as 
one  of  Solomon's  unwise  parents;  and  I  knew 
that^  if  it  had  been  in  her  power,  she  would 
have  sentenced  me,  as  in  our  childhood,  to  learn 
a  punitive  ''  chapter  in  Proverbs." 

My  confusion  was  still  worse  confounded  by 
the  gentle  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Annis  with  a  bundle  in  her  arms, 
at  sight  of  whose  calm  face  Maidie's  countenance 
brightened,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  go 
to  her. 

Annis  softly  laid  down  her  bundle  and  took 
the  child  in  her  arms,  the  little  hands  clinging 
fondly  round  her  neck. 

It  was  the  last  drop  in  Aunt  Dorothjr's  cup 
and  mine.  ^  The  babe  at  least  has  chosen,  Olive  1" 
she  said,  in  a  dry,  hard  voice.  '' And  I  suppose  the 
mother  will  obey,  according  to  the  rule  of  these 
republican  days."  Aunt  Dorothy  was  really 
"  naughty"  at  that  moment,  in  the  fullest  accep- 
tation of  the  word ;  and  she  knew  it,  which  made 
her  worse. 

Qently  Annis  replaced  the  child  in  my  arms, 
but  there  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice  when  she 
spoke. 

''Olive  Antony,"  she  said,  ''thee  and  thine 
have  been  true  friends  to  me.  But  it  is  best  I 
should  leave  thee.  I  have  gathered  my  goods 
together"  (they  were  easily  gathered,  poor  orphan 
maid),  "and  I  am  going.    Fare  thee  well!" 

My  heart  ached.  I  knew  her  determined  ways 
so  well ;  I  knew  so  well  the  hard  things  that  must 
await  her  in  the  world;  and  I  felt  as  if  by  even 
for  a  moment  debating  in  my  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  letting  her  depart,  I  was  accessory  to  her 
banishment,  and  so  betraying  my  husband's  trust 

"Not  so,  Annis,"  I  said;  "this  once  I  must  be 
mistress.    How  else  could  I  answer  to  my  husband 
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for  his  trast  of  the  fatherless; — or,  what  is  more, 
to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless )" 

^  Thy  hushand  had  no  power  to  entmst  thee 
with  me,"  she  replied,  gently;  "nor  have  I  th^ 
power  to  commit  myself  to  the  care  of  any  mortal 
God  has  entrosted  me  with  myself  soul  and  body, 
and  I  answer  only  to  Him."      / 

"  But  think,  Annis,  of  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
world,**  I  said;  a  weak  argument,  I  felt^  the 
moment  I  had  uttered  it,  and  one  which  with 
Annis  would  be  sure  to  turn  the  wrong  way.  The 
softness  which  Maidie's  caresses  had  brought  into 
her  eyes  left  them,  and  a  lofty  courage  came  in- 
stead. 

*' Bonds  and  imprisonments  may  await  me,'* 
she  said.  "  If  it  were  death,  who  that  loved  Gk>d 
was  ever  turned  from  His  ways  by  that )" 

<<But  the  babes,'*  I  pleaded,  ''the  little  ones, 
wiU  miss  thee  so  sorely." 

A  tender  smile  came  over  her  face  as  she 
glanced  at  Maidia 

*^  I  have  thought  of  that  I  have  pleaded  it 
rebelliously  with  my  Lord  many  days,"  she  said ; 
^  but  it  is  of  no  avail  His  fire  bumeth  in  me, 
and  who  can  stand  it  ?     I  must  go.*' 

*"  But  whither,  Annis  %  '*  I  said. 

''There  is  a  concern  on  my  spirit,"  she  said, 
"for  my  people  and  my  father's  house.  They 
reviled  me,  and  drove  me  from  them.  I  must 
return.  They  have  smitten  me  on  the  right  cheek ; 
I  must  turn  to  them  the  left  Maybe  they  will 
hear ;  but  if  not,  I  must  speak.  Or  if  they  will 
not  let  me  speak,  I  must  be  silent  among  them, 
and  suffer.  Sometimes  silence  speaks  best — 
Tare  thee  well,  Olive  Antony,  and  thou,  aged 
Dorothy  Drayton !  I  have  said  to  thee  what  was 
given  me  to  say.  Thou  hast  done  me  no  despite. 
It  is  not  for  thy  words  I  depart.  If  they  had 
been  softer  than  butter,  I  dared  not  have  tarried. 
The  Power  is  on  my  spirit,  and  I  must  go." 

She  kissed  Maidie,  and  I  kissed  her  serene 
forehead.  Further  remonstrance  was  in  vain.  I 
would  have  pressed  money  on  her,  but  she  re- 
fused. 

"  I  have  no  need,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
shall  not  be  forsaken.  And  I  have  not  earned 
it  Little  enough  have  I  done  for  all  thee  and 
thine  hath  been  to  me." 

With  tears  I  stood  at  the  door  and  watched  her 


quietly  pass  down  the  street,  not  knowing  whither 
she  went  But  before  she  had  gone  many  steps 
Aunt  Dorothy  appeared  with  a  basket  laden  with 
meat,  bread,  and  wine,  which,  hurrying  after  Annis, 
she  succeeded  in  making  her  take. 

"It  is  written,  'Thou  shalt  not  receive  him 
into  thy  house,  or  bid  him  Qod  speed,'"  said  she 
apologetically  to  me,  as  she  re-entered  the  door. 
"  But  it  is  not  written, '  Thou  shalt  send  him  oat 
of  thy  house  hungiy  and  fasting.'" 

"It  is  written,  'If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him,'"  I  said. 

"I  had  thought  of  that  text  also,  Olive,"  said 
she,  "but  I  do  not  think  it  quite  fits.  For  the 
poor  maid  is  not  mine  enemy.  God  knows  I 
would  not  have  shut  house  or  heart  against  her 
if  she  had  been  only  that ! " 

We  were  very  silent  that  day.  The  house 
seemed  very  empty  and  quiet,  when  Maidie's  htst 
sobbing  entreaties  for  Annis  were  hushed,  and, 
the  babes  being  asleep.  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I 
seated  ourselves  by  the  fireside. 

"  It  was  a  hard  duty,  Olive,  to  speak  as  I  did; 
and  belike,  after  all,  the  flesh  had  its  evil  share 
in  the  matter,"  she  said,  as  we  parted  for  the 
night  "  But  I  did  it  And  I  think  it  has  been 
owned." 

But  I  did  not  think  her  conscience  was  as  easy 
as  she  tried  to  persuade  herself. 

The  night  was  wild  and  stormy,  and  I  heard 
her  pacing  unquietly  about  her  room  and  opening 
her  casement  more  than  once,  as  I  sat  watching 
Maidie  in  a  restless  sleep,  and  reading  the  papers 
by  George  Fox  which  Annis  had  left  behind  her. 
The  words  were  such  as  no  Christian,  it  seemed 
to  me,  could  but  deem  good.  Some  of  them  rang 
like  an  ancient  hymn  out  of  some  grand  old 
liturgy. 

"Oh,  therefore,"  he  wrote  from  his  prison, 
"mind  the  pure  spirit  of  the  everlasting  God, 
which  will  teach  you  to  use  the  creatures  in  their 
right  place,  and  which  judgeth  the  eviL  To 
Thee,  O  God,  be  all  glory  and  honour,  who  art 
Lord  of  all,  visible  and  invisible !  To  Thee  be 
all  praise,  who  bringest  out  of  the  deep  to  Thy- 
self, O  powerful  God,  who  art  worthy  of  all 
glory.  For  the  Lord  who  created  aH,  and  gives 
life  and  strength  to  all,  is  over  all,  and  is  merciful 
to  alL    So  Thou  who  hast  made  all,  and  art  over 
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lU,  to  Thee  be  all  glory!  In  Thee  ia  my  strength 
and  refreshment^  my  life,  my  joy,  and  my  glad- 
oes%  my  rqoicing  and  glorying  for  evermore. 
For  there  is  peace  in  resting  in  the  Lord  Jesns.'' 

"LoTe  the  cross;  and  satisfy  not  your  own 
minds  in  the  flesh,  but  prize  your  time,  while 
yoa  have  it^  and  walk  up  to  that  yon  know,  in 
obedience  to  Qod;  then  you  shall  not  be  con- 
demned for  that  yon  know  not;  but  for  that  you 
know  and  do  not  obey." 

So  I  read  on,  watching  Maidie's  restless  toss- 
ings  and  her  flushed  cheek,  hearing  now  and  then 
Aont  Dorothy's  uneasy  footsteps,  and  wondering 
whether  Annis  Nye  had  found  shelter,  or  whether 
she  were  still  wandering  along  the  wet  and  windy 
roads;  whilst  beneath  these  thoughts  every  now 
and  then  I  kept  falling  back  on  the  things  that 
were  never  long  absent  from  me:  those  two 
Puritan  armies  watching  each  other  in  Scotland, 
with  the  **  covenanted  king"  at  the  head  of  one, 
and  Oliver  at  the  heart  of  the  other,  where  my 
husband,  and  Boger,  and  Job  Forster  were.  I 
thooght  also  of  my  father  and  Aimt  Dorothy  jour- 
nejing  through  the  desolations  made  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  religious  war  in  Qermany.  Who  could  say 
when  cur  war  would  cease,  and  what  further  deso- 
lations it  would  leave  behind  ?  Then  my  mind 
wandered  to  Lettice  Davenant,  from  whom  Aunt 
Dorothy  had  lately  received  a  letter,  which  had 
made  her  uneasy,  from  its  comparing  certain 
godly  Catholic  people  who  live  in  a  nunnery 
oiled  Port-Boyal  with  the  godly  people  in 
England.  Thence,  reverting  to  my  early  days, 
I  thought  how  small  the  divisions  of  the  great 
battle-field  seemed  then,  and  how  complicated 
Qow!  And^  looking  fondly  at  Maidie  and  the 
babe,  it  occurred  to  me  whether  the  child's  simple 
divisifms  of  ^good"  and  ''naughty"  might  not 
after  all  be  more  like  those  of  the  angeli  than  we 
are  apt  to  thinks 

Aunt  Dorothy  looked  pale  and  haggard  the 
next  mornings  but  she  betrayed  nothing  of  her 
nightly  investigalions  into  the  weather,  only 
maniffsting  her  uneasiness  by  looking  up  anz* 
iooaly  when  a  peculiarly  violent  gust  of  wind 
drove  the  rain  against  the  windows,  and  by  an 
nnusual  tolerance  and  gentleness  with  Maidie, 
who  was  in  a  very  fretful  temper. 

In  the  evenings  when  the  children  were  asleep, 


and  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  were  left  alone :  "  It  is 
very  strange  !"she  said;  "something  in  that  Quaker 
woman's  ways  seems  to  have  marvellously  moved 
my  little  maid  Sarah.  I  found  the  child  crjring 
over  her  Bible,  and  she  said,  'Annis  Nye  had 
told  her  Qcd  would  teach  her;  but  she  wished 
He  would  send  her  some  one  like  Annis  again 
to  help  her  to  learn.' 

"  It  is  very  strange,  Olive^"  she  added.  "  The 
directions  about  heretics  coming  to  one's  house  are 
so  very  plain.  But  then  I  always  thought  of  a 
heretic  as  a  noisy  troublesome  person,  pufled  up 
with  vanity  and  conceit,  whom  it  would  be  quite 
a  pleasure  to  put  down.  It  is  rather  hard  that  a 
heretic  should  come  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  poor, 
lonely  orphan  nudd,  for  the  most  part  quiet  and 
peaceable,  and  so  like  a  sober  Christian;  that  I 
should  have  to  send  her  away  alone  no  one  knows 
where;  and  that  such  a  night  would  follow,  just 
as  if  on  purpose  to  make  right  look  like  wrong. 
I  begin  to  see  a  mercy  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Church.  When  one  comes  to  know  the  heretics, 
the  natural  man  gets  such  a  terrible  hold  of  one, 
that  it  would  certainly  be  easier  to  suffer  the 
pimishment  than  to  inflict  it  Although,  of  course, 
I  am  not  going  to  shrink  from  my  duty  on 
account  of  its  not  being  easy." 

It  was  Aunt  Dorothy's  first  experience  of 
being  at  the  board  of  the  Star-chamber  instead 
of  its  bar.     And  she  certainly  did  not  enjoy  it 

The  year  1651  seemed  to  roll  on  rather  heavily 
at  Eadderminster. 

Aunt  Dorothy  kept  her  private  fasts,  in  loyal 
contempt  of  the  Parliament,  especially  that  one 
which  Mr.  Philip  Henry,  and  other  Royalist 
Presbyterians,  so  faithfully  held  until  some  years 
after  the  Restoration,  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
King  Charles  the  First 

Mr.  Baxter  helped  to  make  many  people  good 
by  his  fervent  sermons,  and  meantime  made  many 
good  people  angiy  by  his  "  convincing"  contro- 
versial books,  calling  out  fifty  angry,  controversial 
books  in  reply. 

Meantime^  in  a  quiet  hollow  of  the  hiUs  near  the 
town,  I  discovered  a  small  manor-house  where  cer- 
tain Episcopal  duistians  met  secretly  to  hear  a  de- 
prived deigyman  read  the  proscribed  liturgy.  And 
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more  than  (mce  I  crept  in  among  them  to  join  in 
the  familiar  prayers.  The  cahn,  ancient  words 
seemed  to  lift  me  so  far  above  the  dost  and  din 
of  our  present  strifes.  Once  I  heard  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor  preach  a  sermon  to  this  little  company. 
And  the  rich  intertwining  harmonies  of  his  poeti- 
cal speech,  and  the  golds,  crimsons,  and  pnrples 
of  his  eloquent  imagery,  seemed  to  transform  the 
plain  old  hall,  in  which  we  listened  to  them,  into 
a  cathedral  glorious  with  organ  music  and 
choristers'  voices,  and  with  the  shadows  and  illu- 
minations of  richly-sculptured  shrines  and  richly- 
coloured  windows. 

So  the  year  passed  on.  To  us,  chronicled  in 
skirmishes  and  sieges  and  political  changes; 
and  to  Maidie  in  daises  and  cowslips,  primroses, 
violets,  strawberries,  and  heart-stirring  promises 
of  another  Eldorado  of  those  living  jewels  known 
among  men  as  horse-chestnuts. 

Letters  came  frequently,  after  the  Battle  of 
Dunbar,  from  Scotland. 

One  from  Job  Forster,  forwarded  by  Bachel : — 

"  Godly  Mr.  Baxter  puzzled  me  sore  at  Naseby 
by  miscalling  us  poor  soldiers  who  had  left  our 
farms  and  honest  trades  to  fight  his  battles,  as  if 
we  had  been  mere  common  hirelings  or  fanatic 
praters.  It  was  a  bewilderment  in  Irehind  to  see 
how  angry  the  poor  natives  were  with  us  for  try- 
ing to  bring  them  law  and  order.  But  all  the 
puzzles,  and  bewilderments,  and  subtleties  were 
nothing  to  these  Scottish  covenanted  ministers 
and  their  kirk. 

^'They  slander  us  behind  our  backs  to  the 
country  people,  calling  us  'monsters  of  the 
world,'  tm  the  poor  deluded  people  run  away 
from  us  as  if  we  were  savage  black  Indians. 
And  when  the  few  who  stay  behind  find  we  are 
sober  Christians  who  eat  not  babes  but  bread 
(and  little  enough,  in  this  poor  stripped  county, 
of  that),  and  pay  for  what  we  eat,  and  the 
women-folk  (who,  I  will  say,  have  quicker  wits 
than  the  men)  come  back  and  peaceably  brew 
and  bake  for  us,  they  stiQ  go  on  slandering  us  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  us. 

"They  call  us  names  to  our  faces  in  their 
pulpit^  'blasphemers,  sectaries,'  and  what  not 
And  when  we  deal  softly  with  them  and  are  as 
dumb  as  lambs  (when  we  could  chase  them  into 
their  holes  like  lions),  and  let  Uiem  talk  on,  even 


that  does  not  convince  them  that  we  mean  no  one 
any  harm. 

"  Meantime  they  drag  about  the  late  king's  wti^ 
poor  young  gentleman,  until  one  cannot  but  pity 
him,  chief  malignant  as  he  ia.  For  they  will 
not  let  any  of  his  old  friends  and  followers  come 
near  him.  The  other  day  he  made  o£^  like  a 
poor  caged  bird,  to  get  among  his  true  malig- 
nants  near  PertL  But  his  friends  had  no  g^ded 
cage  and  sugared  food  to  suit  his  taste,  and  after 
spending  a  dismal  night  among  them  in  a  High- 
land hnt^  he  had  to  creep  back  to  the  miniBters, 
and  take  some  mote  oaths,  and  hear  some  more 
sermons. 

^  Very  dark  it  is  to  me  the  notions  these  Kirk- 
men  have  concerning  many  things,  especially 
kings,  oaths,  and  sermons.      Concerning  oaths. 
They  seem  to  think  the  more  a  man  swears  tiie 
more  he  cares  for  it^  instead  of  the  less;  as  if  a 
second  oath  made  a  first  worth  more,  instead  of 
showing  that  it  was  worth  nothing.     It  is  enough 
to  make  one  turn  Quaker — (But  this  I  would 
not  have  known  to  Annis  Nye,  poor  perverse 
maid) !     Concerning  sermons.     As  if  they  did  a 
man  good,  whether  he  will  or  no,  like  physic,  if 
he  only  takes  enough  of  them!     Concemiog 
kings.     As  if  dragging  a  poor  young  gentleman, 
like  a  bear  in  a  show,  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
about  with  them,  and  scolding  him  (on  their  knees), 
and  doing  what  they  like  without  asking  him, 
and  never  letting  him  do  what  he  likes,  or  see 
whom  he  likes,  was  having  a  Hng  I    If  they  have 
their  way,  and  drive  Oliver  and  us  into  the  sea, 
and  make  their  covenanted  show-king  into  a  real 
king,  I  wonder  how  he  will  show  them  his  grati- 
tude.    Scarcely,  I  think,  by  listening  to  sermons, 
such  as  they  like.      Perhaps  by  making  them 
listen  to  sermons  such  as  he  likes,  whether  they 
will  or  no. 

^  But,  thank  Qod,  Oliver  lives,  though  more 
than  once  this  spring  he  has  been  sick  and  like 
to  die;  and  we  are  little  likely  (Qod  helping  us) 
to  be  chased  into  the  sea  by  enemies  who  already 
cannot  agree  among  themselves.  Meantime,  Dr. 
Owen  has  been  preaching  to  them  with  his  plaiu 
words,  in  Edinburgh,  and  Oliver  with  his  guns; 
and  it  is  yet  to  be  hoped  the  wise  among  them 
may  open  their  ears  and  hear. 

*'  Not  that  I  think  it  any  wonder  that  any  poor 
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mortal  should  blonder,  and  get  into  a  maze.  A 
poor  soul  that  went  so  far  astray  as  to  misdoubt 
Oliver,  and  to  think  of  bringing  in  the  Fifth 
3foDai€hy  by  mnskets  and  pikes,  and  could  not 
be  got  light  again  without  being  stuck  on  the 
leads  of  Buif ord  Church  to  see  his  comrades  shot^ 
has  no  great  reason  to  wonder  at  the  strange  ways 
of  others^  be  they  Kirk  ministers  or  Quakers.*' 

My  husband  wrote : — 

**  I  have  watched  by  many  death-beds. 

''I  have  seen  many  die  these  last  months, 
Oliva  The  hails,  and  frosts,  and  scanty  food,  and 
scanty  clothing,  have  done  more  despatch  than 
the  muskets  or  great  guns.  I  have  saved  some 
lires,  I  trust,  but  I  have  seen  many  die;  men  of  all 
stamps.  Covenanted,  Uncovenanted,  Hesolutioners, 
Protesters,  Presbyterians,  Sectaries ;  and  within  all 
these  grades  of  theological  men  (and  outside 
them  all)  I  have  seen  not  a  few,  thank  God,  to 
whom  dying  was  not  death.  Death  brings  back 
to  any  soul  which  meets  it  awake,  the  hunger 
and  thirst  which  nothing  but  Qod  can  satisfy. 
Resolutions,  Covenants,  and  Confessions  may,  like 
other  perishable  clothes,  be  needful  enough  on 
earth.  But  they  have  to  be  left  entirely  behind, 
as  much  as  money,  or  titles,  or  any  other  corrupt- 
ible thing.  If  they  have  been  garments  to  fit  us 
for  earthly  work,  well ;  they  have  had  their  use,  and 
can  be  gently  laid  aside.  If  they  have  been  veils 
to  bide  us  from  Grod  and  ourselves,  how  terribly 
bare  they  leave  us!  Alone,  unclothed,  help- 
less, the  only  question  then  is,  can  we  trust  our- 
selves to  the  Father  as  a  babe  to  the  bosom  of  its 
mother  % 

"  Does  the  Christ,  the  Son,  who  has  died  for  us, 
offering  Himself  up,  without  spot^  to  Qod,  and 
lives  for  ever ;  and  dying,  committed  His  spirit 
to  the  Father^s  hands,  enable  us  to  offer  our- 
selves up,  in  Him, — commit  our  spirits,  help- 
less, but  redeemed,  into  the  Father's  hands  1 
Then  the  sting  is  plucked  out  I  have  seen  it 
again  and  again.  Death  is  abolished.  It  is  not 
seea  It  is  not  tasted.  Christ  is  seen  instead. 
The  eternal  life  no  more  begins  than  it  ends  at 
death.  It  continues.  A  cramping  chrysalis  shell 
is  thrown  ofi^  and  it  expands.  But  it  no  more 
begms  then  than  it  ends. 

"If  ever  there  is  to  be  a  Confession  of  Faith 
vhich  is  to  unite  CSuistendom,  I  think  it  should 


be  drawn  from  dying  lips.  For  these  will  never 
freeze  the  Confession  into  a  profession.  On 
dying  lips  the  Creed  and  the  Hymn  are  one  j  for 
they  are  uttered  not  to  man,  but  to  Qod." 

And  later  Roger  wrote  : — 

<<  This  campaign  has  aged  the  Captain-Gkneral 
sensibly.  He  has  had  ague,  and  has  more  than 
once  been  near  death.  I  tMnk  the  cold  in  godly 
men's  hearts  has  struck  at  his  heart  more  than 
the  cold  of  the  country  at  his  life.  The  other 
day  a  gentleman  who  is  much  near  him,  said  to 
me :  '  My  lord  is  not  aware  that  he  has  groiwn  an 
old  man!  So  do  deeds  count  for  years.  For,  as 
we  know,  he  is  barely  fifty  years  of  age.  But  as  he 
wrote  to  one  not  long  since,  he  knows  where  the 
life  is  that  never  grows  old.  '  To  search  Qod's 
statutes  for  a  rule  of  conscience,  and  to  seek 
grace  from  Christ  to  enable  him  to  walk  therein, — 
this  ha^  life  in  it,  and  will  come  to  somewhat. 
What  is  a  poor  creature  without  this  1 ' 

^  Some,  indeed,  call  him  a  tyrant  and  usurper; 
some  very  near  him.  (A  hypocrite  I  think  none 
very  near  him  dare  call  him;  though  men  are 
ever  too  ready  to  think  that  no  one  can  honestly 
see  things  otherwise  than  they  do.) 

^  But  I  know  not  what  they  mean.  He  would 
respect  every  trace  of  the  ancient  laws,  every  hard- 
won  inch  of  the  new  liberties,  and  every  honest 
scruple  of  the  conscience, — if  men  would  have 
it  so.  I  see  not  what  tyranny  he  exereises,  save 
to  keep  men  from  tyrannizing  over  each  other. 
But  this  power  to  tyrannize  over  others  seems, 
alas  !  what  too  many  mean  by  liberty.     . 

''  Sometimes,  Olive,  I  am  ashamed  to  feel  my- 
self growing  old.  Hope  is  faint  in  me  some- 
times for  the  country  and  mysel£  And  when 
hope  is  gone,  youth  is  gone,  be  our  age  what  it 
may.  In  the  Qenend,  I  think,  this  youth  never 
fails,  as  one  who  knows  him  said :  '  Hope  shone  in 
him  like  a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had  gone  out  in 
all  others.' 

•*P.^.— There  is  talk  of  the  Scottish  army 
faring  southward  with  their  king.  Scaree  cred- 
ible. But  if  true,  we  shall  follow  swift  on  their 
trail,  and  swiftly  be  in  old  England  and  with 
thea" 

They  came^  the  two  armies,  as  swiftly  as 
Roger  could  have  dreamed.     The  Scottish  Cove- 
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nanted-Boyalist  force,  H,000  strong,  sweeping 
down  through  the  west,  by  Carlisle,  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Shrewsbury,  to  Worcester;  the  English 
Uncovenanted-Puritan  army  through  the  east  by 
Yorkshire. 

Two  tides  to  meet  in  deadly  shock  for  the  last 
time  at  Worcester.  Two  tides  between  which 
the  difference  became  more  and  more  apparent  as 
they  swept  on :  the  one  flowing  like  a  summer 
torrent  through  some  dark  valley  in  a  tropical 
country,  receiving  no  tributaries,  welcomed  in  no 
quiet  resting-places,  becoming  ever  shallower  and 
narrower  as  it  advanced;  the  other  swelling  as  it 
swept  on  like  a  thing  that  was  at  home,  and  was 
to  last^  gathering  force  here,  gathering  bulk  there, 
ever  deepening  and  widening  as  it  went 

King  Charles  and  his  Scottish  leaders  sum- 
moned place  after  place,  but  they  met  with  no 
response.  His  trumpeters  went  to  the  gates  of 
Shrewsbury  and  proclaimed  the  king,  but  the 
gates  remained  closed,  and  the  unwelcome  tide 
had  to  sweep  sullenly  past  the  walls.  I  scarce 
know  how  this  came  to  pass.  Oliver,  as  I  think, 
was  never  popular  throughout  the  nation ;  nothing 
of  the  old  unquestioning  loyalty  which  slumbered 
everywhere  (as  time  proved)  in  the  dumb  heart 
of  the  people  was  accorded  to  him.  Even  those 
who  acknowledged  him,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, acknowledged  him  rather  sullenly  as  a  break- 
water against  iyranny,  than  enthusiastically  as  a 
hero  and  a  chie£  It  might  be  dread  of  the  Iron- 
sides pursuing;  it  might  be  bitter  memories  of 
the  Star-chamber  and  of  Prince  Rupert's  plunder- 
ings,not  yet  effaced  by  years  of  liberty  and  security. 
It  might  be,  as  Mr.  Baxter  said,  that  the  Scots 
came  into  England  rather  in  the  manner  of 
fugitives;  it  being  hard  for  the  common  people 
to  distinguish  between  an  army  going  before  an- 
other following  it,  and  an  army  running  away ; 
and  into  a  flying  army  few  men  will  enlist.  But 
however  this  may  have  been,  all  along  that 
dreary  progress  scarce  a  note  of  welcome  cheered 
the  Scottish  army  and  their  king,  until  Worcester 
received  them  under  the  shadow  of  her  Cathedral 
(ominously  tenanted  by  the  remains  of  the  King 
of  the  Magna  Charta),  opening  her  gates  to  ^ve 
them  the  shelter  which  so  soon  was  to  become 
to  thousands  of  them  the  shelter  of  a  grave. 

Part  of  the  Scots  army  passed  not  further  than 


a  field's  length  from  Kidderminster ;  and  a  gallant 
orderly  company  they  seemed,  being  gov^ned,  as 
Mr.  Baxter  said,  far  differently  from  PiinceBapert's 
troopers ;  "  not  a  soldier  of  them  durst  wrong 
any  man  the  worth  of  a  penny."  Honest,  hard- 
fighting,  covenanted  men,  sorely  bewildered,  I 
should  think,  with  the  ways  of  King  and  Kirk, 
and  not  a  little  also  with  the  ways  of  Providence; 
but  true,  nevertheless,  to  the  Covenant  and  to  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

Divers  messages  were  sent  from  the  army  (and, 
it  was  believed,  from  the  king  himsdf)  to  Mr. 
Baxter,  to  request  him  to  come  to  them.  But 
Mr.  Baxter  was  at  that  time  ^  under  so  great  an 
affliction  of  sore  eyes,  that  he  was  not  scarce  able 
to  see  the  light,  nor  to  stir  out  of  doors ;  and 
being  (moreover)  not  much  doubtful  of  the  iasne 
which  followed,  he  thought  if  he  had  been  able 
it  would  have  been  no  service  to  the  king^it 
being  so  little  that^  on  such  a  sadden,  he  conld 
add  to  his  assistance." 

It  was  not  until  some  days  after  this  that 
Oliver  and  his  army  came  up.  I  knew  it  first 
from  my  husband,  who  came  for  an  hour  to  see 
me  and  the  babes  on  the  2nd  of  September,  the 
day  before  the  battle,  bringing  good  tidings  of 
Boger  and  of  Job  Forster.  I  thought  he  might 
have  tarried  with  us  until  after  the  fight,  when 
his  skill  would  be  in  request.  But  he  took  not 
that  view  of  his  duty.  Skirmishes  might  occur 
at  any  moment,  he  said,  and  he  must  be  on  the 
spot  He  had  little  doubt  what  the  end  would 
be ;  but  he  deemed  the  struggle  would  be  hard, 
being,  so  to  speak,  a  death-struggle.  And  so  it 
proved. 

On  the  3rd  t)f  September  the  shock  of  battle 
came.  It  was  01iver*s  White  Day,  the  first  anni- 
versary of  his  victory  at  Dunbar  (to  be  made 
memorable  to  England  afterwards  by  another 
death-stru^e,  which  would  have  no  anniversary 
on  earth  to  him,  but  which,  none  the  less,  I 
think,  made 'it  the  White  Day  of  his  hard  and 
toilsome  life). 

Soon  after  noon,  stragglers  came  in  and  told 
us  what  was  going  on ;  and  all  through  the  rest 
of  the  day  the  town  was  in  unquiet  expectation, 
the  people  thronging  at  a  moment's  notice  from 
loom,  and  foi^e,  and  household  work,  into  the 
market-place  in  front  of  Mr.  Baxter's  house,  to 
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hear  any  report  brougbt  by  any  passing  tra- 
veller. 

The  first  news  was  that  Oliver  was  making  two 
bridges  of  boats,  across  the  Severn  and  the  Teme ; 
that  the  young  king  and  his  generab  had  seen 
him  from  the  spire  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and 
had  despatched  troops  to  contest  the  passage  of 
the  river,  and  that  a  hard  straggle  was  going  on 
by  its  bank&  Then,  after  these  tidings  had  been 
eagerly  tamed  over  and  over  nntil  no  more  could 
be  made  of  it,  the  townsmen  returned  to  their 
homes.  For  some  hours  there  was  a  cessation  of 
tidings,  and  the  whole  town  seemed  unusually 
stilL  The  ordinary  interests  were  suspended,  and 
the  minds  of  men  were  not  sufficiently  united  for 
any  general  assembling  together.  There  was  no 
gathering  for  prayer  in  the  church.  Mr.  Baxter 
was  sitting  apart  in  his  house,  unable  to  bear  the 
light;  certainly  not  praying  for  Oliver  to  win, 
yet,  I  think,  scarce  wishing  very  earnestly  for  the 
complete  success  of  the  Scots. 

Aunt  Dorothy,  on  the  first  rumour  of  the  fight, 
Lad  rigidly  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber  for  a 
day  of  solitary  fasting.  But  if  we  had  been  to- 
gether, we  should  each  have  been  none  the  less 
solitaiy;  perhaps  more,  shut  out  from  each  other 
by  the  door  of  our  lips.  The  lives  dearest  to  us 
both  on  earth  were  at  stake.  Of  these  we  could 
neither  of  us  have  spoken.  The  things  dearest 
to  each  of  us  were  at  staka  But  of  these  we 
thought  not  alike,  and  would  not  have  spoken. 
It  was  almost  a  boon  for  me  that  Annis  Nye  had 
departed,  so  that  the  babes  were  thrown  entirely 
on  my  care.  It  kept  me  from  straining  my  hear- 
ing with  that  vain  effort  to  catch  the  terrible 
Bounds  which  I  knew  were  to  be  heard  not  far 
o£  It  kept  me  from  straining  my  heart  with 
that  vun  effort  to  catch  some  intimation  of  what 
might  be  the  will  of  Qod,  and  from  distracting 
self-questioning  whether  I  had  done  as  much  as 
I  could,  by  praying,  to  help  those  who  were  cer- 
tainly doing  as  much  as  they  could  for  us,  by 
fighting.  And  instead,  it  left  me  only  leisure  to 
^  np  my  soul  from  time  to  time  in  one  brief 
ample  reiteration:  '* Father,  Thou  seest^  Thou 
<^&n8t;  I  commit  them  to  Thee.'* 

Towards  evening  further  tidings  came,  patting 
an  end  to  our  suspense  in  one  direction.  After 
lumn  of  stiff  fightin^^  from  hedge  to  hedge,  the 


Scots  army  had  been  driven  into  Worcester,  out 
of  Worcester,  out  ef  reach  of  Worcester. 

The  issue  of  the  day  as  to  victory  was  no 
longer  doubtful  But  its  issue  as  to  the  lives  so 
precious  to  us  remained  to  us  unknown. 

So  the  slow  hours  of  the  afternoon  wore  on, 
untQ  the  declining  autumn  sun  threw  the  shadow 
of  the  opposite  houses  over  the  room^  and  with 
the  babe  on  my  knee,  and  Maidie  singing  to  her- 
self low  lullabies  as  she  dressed  and  undressed 
her  wooden  baby  at  my  feet,  my  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  October  Sunday  nine  years  before 
(1642),  when  the  stillness  of  the  land  was  terribly 
broken  by  the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
fight  of  EdgehilL 

How  simple  it  all  seemed  to  me  then ;  how 
complex  now.  Then  there  seemed  visibly  two 
causes,  two  ends,  two  ways,  two  armies,  the 
choice  being  plainly  that  between  wrong  and 
right  Now  so  perplexed  and  interlaced  were 
convictions,  parties,  leaders,  followers,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  to  our  tje&  the  causes  and  armies 
were  legion ;  and  to  none  but  the  Divine  eyes, 
which  see,  through  all  temporary  party  differences, 
the  eternal  moral  differences,  could  the  divisions 
of  the  hosts  be  clear. 

Partly  no  doubt  this  perplexity  was  simply  the 
consequence  of  the  armies  having  encountered; 
no  longer  couched  expectant  opposite  each  other 
on  their  several  opposite  heights,  but  grappling 
in  deadly  struggle  on  the  plains  between. 

Partly,  perhaps,  also  because  the  eternal  moral 
differences  on  which  we  believed  the  final  judg- 
ment must  be  based,  had  become  more  the  basis 
of  ours. 

And  Maidie  and  the  babe,  I  thought,  poor 
darlings,  had  all  this  yet  to  learn  I  How  could  I 
help  them,  so  that  they  might  have  leas  than  I 
to  unlearn? 

How !  except  by  engraving  deep  on  the  hearts 
Aunt  Gretel*8  trust  in  God.  **  Put  the  darkness 
anywhere  but  there,  sweetheart;  anywhere  but 
in  Him ! "  By  slowly  dyeing  their  hearts  in  grain, 
as  Mr.  Baxter  would  have  wished,  in  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, so  that  any  after  surface-colouring,  if  it 
modified  these  heavenly  tints,  should  never  be 
able  to  efface  them. 

There  are  qualities  in  some  waters,  it  is  sud, 
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as  at  Kidderminster,  which  tend  to  fix  dyes,  and 
give  value  to  the  fabrics  of  th»  places  where  they 
flow. 

Has  not  Qod  given  a  mother's  love  this  fixing 
power  for  aU  truths  that  come  to  a  child's  heart 
steeped  in  its  living  waters  % 

So  far,  therefore,  Maidie  and  the  babe  might 
have  something  through  my  lessons,  which  the 
combined  teaching  of  Aunt  Qretel  and  Aunt 
Dorothy,  each  in  herself  so  much  better  than  I, 
could  not  quite  possess  for  Roger's  childhood  and 
mine. 

The  thought  made  me  glad  and  strong;  and  I 
was  still  going  in  the  strength  of  it,  when  Job 
Forster  appeared  at  the  door. 

I  ran  out  and  met  him  on  the  threshold. 

He  brought  good  news  of  my  husband  and 
Eoger.  The  fight  was  over.  Leonard  was 
attending  to  the  wounded  Roger  was  still 
engaged  in  the  pursuit.  But  the  Scots  were 
scattered  hither  and  thither  among  the  woods 
and  harvest-fields.  The  reapers  and  labourers 
had  taken  up  the  pursuit,  and  before  night-fall, 
probably,  not  a  stray  party  would  hold  together 
strong  enough  to  offer  ten  minutes'  resistance. 

''And  His  Majesty?"  said  a  grim  voice  be- 
hind us. 

''The  King  of  Scots  is  in  hiding,  Mistress 
Dorothy,"  said  Job  controversially,  but  very  re- 
spectfuUy.  "  No  one  knows  the  road  he  has  taken." 

"Then  there  is  something  to  pray  for  yet^" 
said  she.  "That  this  blood-stained  land  may 
imbrue  her  hands  no  deeper  in  the  blood  of  her 
kings." 

"  Aunt  Dorothy,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  you  will 
give  thanks  as  well  as  pray  1  Leonard  and  Roger 
are  safe." 

"I  know,"  said  she,  "it  \a  written,  'In  every- 
thing give  thanks.' " 

And  without  further  concession  she  turned 
back  to  her  chamber.  But  on  her  way  she 
halted,  and  said,  turning  to  me, — 

"  Olive,  see  that  Job  is  fed  and  lodged  We 
must  make  a  difference.  A  heretic  is  one  thing, 
and  a  rebel  another." 

Without  giving  Job  the  privilege  of  reply,  she 
remounted  the  stairs. 

I  asked  him^into  the  kitchen.  But  Job  was 
somewhat  hard  to  persuade. 


"  It  is  hard,  Mistress  Olive/'  said  he,  "  to  hare 
bread  and  shelter  flung  at  you  like  a  dog,  without 
a  chance  to  explain.  When  Mistress  Doiotliy 
herself  was  one  of  the  keenest  to  set  us  agumt 
the  oppressors !  And  when,  but  for  Oliver,  though 
I  say  it,  she  herself  might  have  been  in  Newgate 
among  the  Quakers  years  ago." 

Tet  without  Maidie  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  prevailed  She,  poor  Iamb,  seeing  nothing 
in  Job  but  a  bit  of  home,  and  a  never-Ming 
store-house  of  kindnesses,  had  already  enthroned 
herself  in  his  arms,  undaunted  by  breast-plate  or 
sword,  and  with  her  arms  clinging  around  him 
constrained  him  to  come  into  the  kitchen,  if  it 
were  only  to  set  her  down. 

Once  there,  to  make  him  stay  was  easier.  For 
he  was  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder,  so  that  he 
could  not  hold  the  horse's  reins,  and  had  little 
strength  to  walk  further.  But  for  that,  indeed, 
he  would  not  have  been  Roger's  messenger.  The 
pallor  of  his  countenance,  when  his  helmet  was 
unlaced,  startled  me;  yet,  after  refreshing  Mm 
with  ale  and  meat,  it  was  with  no  little  difficnlt)r 
that  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  dress  and  bandage 
his  wound. 

After  that  he  seemed  easier,  and  his  first  in- 
quiries were  for  Anms  Nye,  concerning  whom  we 
had  had  no  tidings  for  some  weeks.  "Wheal 
am  set  up  a  bit,  mistress,"  said  he,  "  I  must  see 
after  that  poor  maid  the  first  thing,  for  she  is  a 
godly  maid,  although  a  Quakeress  And  I  mis- 
doubt whether  she  be  not  in  jaiL  If  s  beyond 
the  wisest  of  us  to  keep  a  Quaker  safe  anywhere; 
Only,"  he  added,  "  I  must  be  set  up  a  bit  first 
I  don't  feel  sure  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  her 
discourse  on  the  wickedness  of  war,  until  the 
pain's  a  bit  less  sharp.  She's  so  terrible  quiet, 
Mistress  Olive,  and  so  shut  up  agsdnst  reason." 

At  night  we  were  roused  by  the  clattering  of 
flying  horsemen  through  the  streets,  Kidder- 
minster being  but  eleven  miles  from  Worcester. 
Then  came  a  party  of  thirty  of  the  Parliament 
troopers  and  took  possession  of  the  market-place. 
Then  hundreds  more  of  the  flying  Royalists,  who 
"  not  knowing  in  the  dark  how  few  they  were  that 
charged  them,"  when  the  Parliament  troopers 
cried  ''stand,"  either  hasted  away,  or  cried 
quarter.  And  so,  as  Mr.  Baxter  said,  "  as  mauy 
were  taken  there,  as  so  few  men  could  lay  hold 
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(m;  and  until  midnight  the  bnUeta  flying  towards 
mj  doors  and  windows^  and  the  sorrowful 
fugitives  hasting  for  their  lives,  did  teil  me  the 
calamitousness  of  war." 

So  ended  the  hist  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 

Maidie,  terrified,  dung  to  me  and  would  not 
leave  my  arms.  Aunt  Dorothy  remained  in  her 
chamber;  the  little  maid  Sarah  took  shelter  in 
mine.  Only  the  babe  and  Job  Forster  were 
unmoved  by  the  noise.  The  babe  slept  peace- 
folly  on,  the  storm  of  war  in  the  streets  being  no 
more  to  her  on  her  mother's  knee,  than  an  earth- 
quake to  the  planet  Jupiter's  satellites ;  and  Job 
being  wearied  out  with  pain  and  fatigue,  and 
lulled  by  the  absence  of  the  duty  of  soldierly 
vigilance,  which  had  kept  him  on  the  stretch  so 
lon^ 

The  next  day  Roger  passed  through  the  town, 
pausing  a  minute  at  the  door  to  see  me  and  the 
babe&  He  told  us  my  husband  would  come  in 
a  few  days  to  take  us  home.  He  told  us  also 
iiow  complete  the  ruin  of  the  enemy  was. 

''Now,"  he  said,  as  he  remounted  at  the 
door,  **  we  shall  see  what  peace  and  OHver  can 
make  of  England." 

And  there  was  a  ring  of  hope  in  his  voice,  as 
ix  rode  awaj^  I  had  not  heard  in  it  for  many  a 
day. 

England  he  thought  was  to  be  made  such  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace,  that  all  the 
nations  far  and  wide  must  see  and  acknowledge 
it  And  amongst  them,  I  felt  sure  he  dreamed 
also  of  one  fair  loyal  maiden,  whose  verdict  I 
iniew  was  worth  more  to  him  than  he  dared  to 

own  to  tiiTngftlf, 

But  Job  watching  him  up  the  street,  turned 
back  to  us  shaking  his  head. 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
England  will  do  with  peace  and  Oliver !"  he  said. 
"  Sometimes  my  heart  misgives  me  that  we  may 
liave  longer  to  want  for  the  Fifth  Monarchy  than 
Master  Boger  or  most  of  us  dream.  There  do 
seem  so  many  things  to  be  set  right  first  The 
Kirk  mimsters  and  the  Quakers  do  puzzle  a 
plab  Cozmshman  sore!" 

Boger  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  few 
seconds,  and  we  had  not  yet  ceased  looking 
&^  him,  when  he  came  galloping  back  to  the 
door. 


Bending  low  from  his  saddle  as  I  went  up  to 
him. 

<<  Olive,"  he  said,  '^  I  saw  some  constables  in  a 
village  near  Worcester  taking  Annis  Nye  to 
prison.  I  could  have  rescued  her,  but  she  re- 
fused my  aid,  saying  that  I  was  a  man  of  war, 
and  she  chose  rather  to  be  set  in  gaol  by  a  man 
of  peace  than  to  have  her  bonds  broken  by  the 
carnal  sword.  On  second  thoughts,  I  concluded 
that  at  present  she  might  be  safer  in  gaol,  while 
men's  minds  are  so  disturbed.  But  I  thought  it 
best  to  let  thee  know." 

And  he  was  away  once  mora 

This  tidings  cost  Job  and  me  many  heavy 
musings.  At  length  he  resolved  on  losing  no 
time  (his  wound  having  proved  less  severe  than 
we  feared) ;  but  to  set  out  on  the  'morrow  to 
rescue  Annis,  and  bring  her  back,  if  possible  to 
return  with  us  to  London. 

Accordingly  early  on  the  morrow  he  went 
forth. 

In  the  evening,  to  my  relief,  and  to  Maidie's 
joy,  he  returned,  with  Anms,  looking  very  pale 
and  worn ;  but  with  her  face  as  serene  and  her 
eyes  as  steady  and  clear  as  ever. 

I  embraced  her  on  the  threshold.  Beyond  that 
she  would  not  step. 

"  Dorothy  Drayton  would  have  none  of  me," 
said  she.  **  We  are  to  give  our  coat  to  him  who 
takes  away  our  cloak  But  it  never  says  we  are 
to  take  a  cloak  from  him  that  denied  us  his  coat 
I  may  not  enter  this  house." 

*«  But  it  is  night-fall,"  said  L  "Whither  would 
you  turn?" 

''  It  IB  not  the  first  night-fall  I  have  been  con- 
tent with  such  lodging  as  the  fowls  of  the  air," 
said  she,  and  quietly  went  her  way. 

I  would  have  followed  her ;  but  Job  Forster 
restrained  me. 

"Let  her  be,  Mistress  Olive!"  he  whispered. 
"  She  is  as  hard  to  catch  as  a  wild  colt,  and  far 
harder  to  hold.  There  be  reins  to  turn  colts, 
and  there  be  com  to  coax  them ;  but  there  be  no 
reins  to  hold  and  no  lure  to  coax  a  Quaker.  Their 
ways  are  wonderful  Let  her  be  :  maybe  she'll 
come  back  of  hersdf ;  and,  if  not,  neither  love 
nor  fear  will  bring  her.  It  is  not  to  be  told, 
Mistress  Olive,"  he  added,  as  we  reluctantly 
turned  back  into  the  kitchen,  "  what  I've  borne 
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firom  tliat  poor  maid  tliis  day.  I  had  some  work 
to  get  her  off  on  bail,  for  she  had  angered  the 
jostices  and  the  constables  grievoasly,  and  I  had 
to  contrive ;  for  the  Quakers  will  not  let  any  one 
go  bail  for  them.  They're  as  lofty  as  the  apostle 
Paul  with  his  Roman  rights,  and  would  rather 
stay  in  prison  than  be  set  free  as  guilty.  When 
I  came  to  the  gaol  and  gave  her  joy  that  I  had 
come  to  set  her  free,  she  smiled  at  me  as  inno- 
cent as  a  babe,  as  meek  (seemingly)  as  one  of  Fox's 
martyrs,  and  yet  bold  as  a  lion,  and  said  :  *  Thee 
cannot  set  me  free,  Job  Forster.  What  is  the 
bondage  of  bars  and  stocks  to  such  bondage  as 
thine  ? '  And  then  she  railed,  that  is,  railed  in 
her  way,  as  soft  as  if  she  were  saying  the  civilest 
things — at  Oliver  and  the  Ironsides,  and  the  war, 
and  all  war,  until  it  was  a  harder  trial  of  patience 
to  stand  quiet  before  her  than  before  any  pound- 
ing of  great  guns.  I  could  only  get  her  off  at 
last  by  getting  her  put  in  my  charge,  as  if  I  had 
been  a  constable,  to  bring  home  to  her  mistress ; 
and  all  the  way  back,  from  time  to  time  she  dis- 
coursed on  the  wickedness  of  soldiering, — mixing 
up  Bible  texts  in  a  way  to  make  a  man  mazed,  and 
at  times  'most  think  he  might  as  well  have  been 
at  home  by  the  forge  at  Netherby,  as  raging  over 
the  world  fighting  the  Lord's  battles.  Although 
I  knew,  of  course.  Mistress  Olive,  that  was  only 
a  temptation.  At  last  I  gave  her  my  mind 
plain.  '  Mistress  Annis,'  I  said,  '  of  all  the 
fighting  men  of  the  time,  it's  my  belief  there's 
none  who  have  more  fight  in  them  than  you  and 
your  friends.  It's  veiy  well  to  say  you  won't 
fight,  when  you  rouse  every  drop  of  fighting 
blood  there  is  in  other  people  by  your  words. 
For  Scripture  saith  there  be  words  which  are 
fierce  weapons  of  war  than  any  swords.  Tou 
talk  a  deal  of  keeping  to  the  spirit,  and  not 
to  the  letter ;  and  you  talk  of  giving  the  left 
cheek  to  him  that  smites  the  right  But  it's 
my  belief  the  spirit  of  those  words  is,  you  shall 
not  provoke  your  enemies ;  and  it's  my  belief 
that  it's  dead  against  the  spirit  when,  by  keeping 
to  the  letter  and  turning  the  left  cheek,  you  are 
just  doing  the  provokingest  thing  you  can.  It's 
not  the  virtues  of  tmrr,  it  seems  to  me,  you  are 
lacking  in,'  I  said,  'but  the  virtues  of  peace. 
You  and  yours,  from  first  to  last^  have  had 
courage  enough  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.      The 


thing  you  want  most,  to  my  seeming,  is  meek- 
ness. I  would  give  somewhat  for  thee  and  my 
mistress  to  meet  She  is  real  meek,  and,  withail, 
brave  as  a  lion,  if  need  be ;  and  she  would  treat 
thee  like  a  child,  as  thou  art,  instead  of  like  a 
martyr — which  would,  belike,  do  thee  more  good. 
Tet  she  would  give  thee  a  hearfy  welcome,  with  all 
thy  wilfulness.'  And,  after  that^  she  was  quiet  a 
good  bit  And  then  she  said,  quite  simple  and 
natural:  'Job  Forster,  I  am  but  a  child;  wd 
one  day,  belike,  I  may  have  a  call  to  see  thy 
wife.  I  feel  as  if  she  would  be  like  a  mother. 
From  all  thou  sayest^  she  must  be  a  woman  of  a 
tender  spirit  and  an  understanding  heart' " 

In  the  morning  Aunt  Dorothy  came  down  firom 
her  solitary  chamber.  She  looked  pale,  bat 
relieved  in  spirit  "  Olive,"  said  she,  ^  I  heard 
that  poor  bewildered  maid  come  to  the  house  last 
night,  and  go  away ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  pass 
through  such  another  night  as  these  two  she  has 
cost  me.  I  have  wrestled  the  thing  out  in  my 
heart  On  the  one  side,  there  is  the  heretic  the 
Apostle  John  spake  of  in  the  epistle.  But  I  con- 
sider that  heretic  was  a  tempter,  and  a  man. 
Now  Annis,  poor  soul,  is  tempted,  and  a  maid; 
which  makes  a  difference,  to  begin  with.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  man  who  fell 
among  thieves.  I  consider  Annis  Nye  has  Men 
among  thieves ;  and  I  don't  think  one  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  people,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  ought  to  be  outdone  by  an 
ignorant  Samaritan,  who  lived  in  no  year  of  our 
Lord  at  all" 

"Then,  Aunt  Dorothy,"  I  suggested,  "there 
were  the  Samaritans  all  through  the  Gbspels,  and 
our  Lord's  pitiful  ways  with  them  altogether.  I 
think  the  Samaritans  must  have  been  at  least  as 
wrong  as  the  Quakers." 

"  Maybe,  my  dear ;  I  am  not  so  well  informed 
as  I  should  wish  as  to  the  theology  of  the  Samari- 
tans. I  should  think  it  was  a  great  medley.  But 
our  Saviour  knew  all  things,  and  could  do  what 
He  pleased." 

"  And  may  not  we  do  what  pleased  Him  1" 

"  Olive,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  taming  on  me, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  have  Scripture  quoted  against 
me  by  one  I  taught  to  read  it  I  never  did  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  any  one,  nor  wished  to 
do  BO,  and  I  am  not  to  be  enticed  by  any  smooth 
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by-paths  into  such  tolerations  as  yours  and  your 
]iasband'&  You  need  not  think  it  Bat,  with 
i^iard  to  Annis  Nye,  my  conscience  is  satisfied ; 
and  you  may  bring  her  at  once  to  the  house. 
Besides,"  she  added,  ^  I  do  not  mean  to  let  any 
of  yon  depart  without  bearing  my  testimony." 

Whereon  Job  Forster  departed  in  search  of 
Annis  Nye;  whom,  with  some  difficulty,  he  per- 
suaded to  place  herself  again  within  range  of 
Aunt  Dorothy's  hospitalities  and  admonitions. 

The  day  passed  in  much  stillness.  Aunt 
Dorothy  herself  moved  heavily,  like  a  thunder- 
dond  with  lightnings  in  it;  and  the  weight  of  her 
impending  "testimony"  made  the  air  heavy. 

Towards  evening  my  husband  came,  and  aU 
thnnder-douds  naturally  grew  much  lighter  to  me. 

He  brought  more  tidings  of  the  campaign  in 
Scotland  and  the  Battle  of  Worcester.     He  be- 

lieTed  it  would  be  the  last  of  the  war.     Aunt 

• 

Dorothy  loaded  us  with  every  kind  of  bodily  re- 
freshment and  comfort.  But  she  kept  herself 
apart  from  the  conversation,  and  never  vouchsafed 
to  ask  one  question^  save  concerning  the  safety 
of  the  king,  of  whom  no  news  had  been  heard. 
It  vas  decided  we  were  to  leave  on  the  morrow; 
sad  often  I  saw  her  eyes  moisten  tenderly  as  she 
^iQced  at  Maidie,  who,  in  her  sweet  trustful  way, 
^it  drawing  her  amongst  us  by  claiming  her 
?3ipathy  with  her  joy  in  the  little  treasures  her 
^ther  had  brought  her. 

In  the  nighty  before  the  dawn  of  the  next 
mornings  Aunt  Dorothy  and  her  little  maid  were 
astir,  and  wonderful  cookings  and  bskings  must 
^re  gone  forward.  For  when  we  came  down  to 
breakfast,  a  huge  basket  stood  laden  with  pro- 
tons for  the  way,  substantial  and  dainty,  with 
special  reference  to  Maidie's  tastes ;  little  tender 
preparations  which  often  brought  tears  to  my 
ejes  on  the  journey,  as  I  found  them  out  one  by  * 
"oe,  and  thought  of  the  self-repressed  rigour  of 
tbe  dear  old  rock  £rom  which  those  springs  of 
^dness  flowed. 

Tet  all  the  while  we  were  at  breakfast  together 
at  tb)  great  table  in  the  kitchen,  eveiy  slightest 
^ant  watched  and  anticipated  by  Aunt  Dorothy, 
I  fdt  as  if  she  were  looking  on  eveiy  morsel  as 
a  coal  of  fire  heaped  on  our  heads;  while  the 
▼eight  of  the  impending  testimony  hung  over  us. 

At  length  it  came. 


''  Nephew  and  niece,  Leonard  and  OUve  An- 
tony," said  she,  as  we  were  about  to  rise;  "and 
thou,  Annis  Nye  and  Job  Forster,  I  have  some- 
what to  say  to  you." 

And  then  she  testified  against  us  all,  and  also 
against  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  army,  and  the 
country;  comparing  us  to  the  people  who  built 
Babel  to  make  themselves  a  name,  to  Jeroboam 
who  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  to 
Absalom,  to  Jezebel,  to  the  evil  angels  who  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  and  to  the  Laodiceans,  in  a  way 
which  made  the  blood  rush  to  my  face  on  behalf 
of  my  husband  Finally,  turning  to  Annis  Nye, 
she  launched  on  her  a  separate  denunciation;  be- 
ginning with  the  devil  who  clothed  himself  as  an 
angel  of  lights  and  ending  with  the  Anabaptists 
of  Miinster,  and  the  Jesuits,  who,  Mr.  Baxter  be- 
lieved, had  emissaries  among  the  Quakers. 

I  knew  that  the  more  tenderness  Aunt  Dorothy 
felt  at  heart  for  offenders,  the  more  severe  were 
her  denunciations  of  their  offences.  But  Annis 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  I 
trembled  to  see  how  she  would  bear  it,  lest  it 
should  drive  her  once  more  from  us  into  the 
world,  so  hard  on  Quakers.  The  calm  on  her 
countenance,  however,  was  not  even  ruffled.  She 
kept  her  eyes,  all  the  time,  fuUy  opened,  fixed  with 
an  expression,  not  of  defiance,  but  of  wonder  and 
compassion,  on  Aunt  Dorothy,  until  Aunt  Dorothy 
herself  at  length  paused,  apparently  checked  by 
the  strength  of  her  own  language^  held  out  her 
hand  to  Annis,  and  added,— 

"  Now  I  have  said  what  was  on  my  mind.  I 
did  not  mean  to  anger  thee ;  but  less,  in  conscience,. 
I  dared  not  say." 

Annis  took  the  hand  offered  to  her  with  a 
tender  compassion,  as  she  might  that  of  an  aged 
sick  person. 

"  Why  should  I  be  angered,  firiend ) "  said  she 
in  her  softest  voice.  "  Can  thy  words  touch  the 
truth  %  It  was  there  when  they  began ;  and  it  is 
there  when  they  end.  And  one  day  we  shall  all 
have  to  see  it ;  whatever  it  is,  wherever  we  be ; 
thee,  and  Olive  Antony  and  her  husband^  and 
alL" 

Aunt  Dorothy  had  no  further  words  to  lavish 
on  obduracy  so  hopeless.  She  only  struck  her 
palms  together,  shook  her  head  slowly,  and  looked 
up  in  speechless  dismay. 
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Job  muttered  under  his  breath,  as  lie  rose  to 
saddle  the  horses, — 

'^  Poor  souls  !  poor  dear  souls  1  They  have 
got  somewhat  yet  to  learn.  They  have  got  to 
learn  the  lesson  Oliver  taught  ua  on  old  fiurford 
steeple !" 

'  But  my  husband  only  repHed, — 

'^  Mistress  Dorothy,  you  have  been  the  truest 
of  friends  to  me  and  mine.    We  cannot  agree  on 


all  things,  although  I  shall  always  honour  yon  in 
my  heart  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  people  I 
do  agree  with.  But  there  is  one  admonition  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  which  I  should  like  to  have 
engraved  deep  on  the  hearts  of  us  all  It  is  one 
which  he  addressed  last  year,  in  a  letter,  to  the 
Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  "I 
beseech  you,*'  he  wrote, ''  in  the  bowels  of  Christy 
I  thifdc  U  2)09sible  you  may  he  mutaken.*^ 


"BEDEBHIHa   THE   TIHE." 


WO  paces — then  the  goal 
Two  little  steps  at  most, 
Then  life  is  gone,  and  heaven  is  won. 
Or  else,  alas!  'tis  lost 


Two  paces — brief  the  space, 

By  hasty  feet  soon  trod; 
And  yet,  what  wondrous  room  it  leaves 

For  love  to  work  for  Gfod. 

There's  time  for  faith  to  trust, 

For  holy  zeal  to  glow; 
There's  ample  time  for  walk  with  Qod, 

To  serve  his  will  below. 

How  many  an  aching  heart. 
That  breathes  its  sigh  alone, 


Might  earnest  love  contrive  to  soothe, 
Ere  life's  brief  term  be  gone! 

How  many  a  careless  one 
That  lies  in  death  of  sin, 
.  Might  one  alive  who  works  with  Christ, 
For  Christ  and  glory  win! 

Two  paces — that  is  all! 

My  soul,  be  wise  at  length ; 
Fling  vain  regrets  and  hopes  away, 

The  present  needs  thy  strength. 

Two  paces — ^nothing  more! 

True  life  must  live  in  haste; 
There's  barely  time  to  do  its  work, 

But  now  there's  none  to  waste. 

J.  n. 


EEHBT  VBHH   AND   HIS   HIHISTBT; 

OR,     BNGLAND     A     HUNDRBD     YEARS     AGO. 


BY  THE  BBV.  J.  C.  RTLS. 


HE  seventh  spiritual  hero  of  the  last 
century  to  whom  I  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  readers,  is  one 
better  known  than  several  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  man  I  mean  is  Henry 
Tenn,  for  some  time  vicar  of  Huddersfield,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Yelling,  in 
Huntingdonshire.  He  is  the  only  English  minis- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century  whom  I  consider 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  six  whose  memoirs 
I  have  already  put  together — viz.,  Whitefield, 


Wesley,  Grimshaw,  Bomain^  Rowlands,  and  Ber- 
ridge.  These  seven  men  appear  to  me  to  stand 
alone  in  the  religious  history  of  England  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Beside  them,  no  doubt,  there 
were  many  others  of  eminent  grace  and  gifts. 
But  none  attained  to  the  degree  of  the  first 
seven. 

One  reason  why  the  subject  of  this  pi^r  is 
better  known  than  many  of  his  day,  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  only  biography  of  him.  Few 
men  certainly  have  been  so  fortunate  in  their 
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biognphers  as  the  evangelical  vicar  of  Hadders- 
field  In  the  whole  lange  of  ChiiBtian  memoirs, 
I  know  few  volumes  so  truly  valuable  as  the 
single  volume  of  ''  Henry  Venn's  life  and  Let- 
tezs."  I  never  take  it  down/rom  my  shelves 
without  thinldng  of  the  words  which  our  great 
poet  pats  in  the  mouth  of  Queen  Eatherine : — 

**  After  my  death  I  wlah  no  other  herald, 
No  other  qieeker  of  my  Urlng  eettoni, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  oormptton. 

But  Mich  an  honett  ehronicler  m w** 

Hmrv  YllU  Act  Ir.  sc.  2. 

In  &cty  almost  the  only  fault  I  find  with  the 
Ixwk  is  one  which  is  moat  rare  in  a  biography — 
it  is  too  short! 

Another  reason  why  Henry  Venn's  name  is  so 
well  known  to  English  evangelical  Christians,  is 
the  happy  circumstance  that  he  left  behind  him 
children  who  followed  him  ''  even  as  he  followed 
Christ''  His  son,  and  his  son's  sons,  have  all 
bem  thoroughly  like-minded  with  him.  For 
more  than  a  century  there  has  never  been  wanting 
a  minister  of  his  name  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  preach  the  same  doctrine 
which  he  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  Huddersfield 
The  name  of  "Venn"  has  consequently  never 
ceued  to  be  before  the  publia  When  Whitefield 
ttd  Wesley  and  Berridge  were  laid  in  their 
gnves,  they  left  no  sons  "  to  keep  their  name  in 
reoxmbrance,"  however  numerous  their  spiritual 
diildren  may  have  been.  But  the  family-name 
of  Venn  has  been  so  much  in  men's  mouths  for 
^hree  generation^  that  there  are  few  English 
Christians  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it 

While,  however,  I  fiilly  admit  that  Henry 
Venn's  name  is  well  known  in  this  country,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much  con- 
fusion in  men's  minds  as  to  the  period  of  his 
mimstiy,  and  the  time  when  he  died  Some,  I 
know,  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him  as  a 
contemporary  of  Scott^  and  Cecil,  and  Simeon. 
Sven  a  writer  like  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
speaks  of  him  as  the  ''  last  of  four  evangelical 
^ers,"  of  whom  Scott,  Newton,  and  Mihier 
vere  the  first  three!  All  these  ideas  about 
Venn  are  totally  inaccurate.  The  authors  of 
them,  I  suspect,  confound  Henry  Venn  with  his 
son  John  Venn  of  Clapham.  Henry  Venn  be- 
gged to  an  earlier  generation,  and  was  well 


known  and  popular  long  before  Newton,  or  Scott, 
or  Cecil,  or  Simeon,  or  Milner,  were  ever  heard  o£ 
To  class  him  with  these  good  men  is  an  entire 
mistake.  His  true  place  is  with  Whitefield,  and 
Wesley,  and  Grimshaw,  and  Rowlands,  and 
Romaine,  and  Berridge.  These  were  the  men 
by  whose  side  he  laboured.  These  were  the  men 
with  whom  he  must  be  ranked.  To  clear  up 
Henry  Venn's  true  history,  and  to  convey  some 
correct  information  about  the  main  facts  of  his  life 
and  ministry,  is  the  object  that  I  set  before  me 
in  the  present  paper.  Once  for  all,  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  men  I  undertake  to  write 
about  in  these  papers  are  men  of  the  last  century. 
The  men  of  the  present  century  are  men  that  I 
purposely  leave  alone. 

Henry  Veim  was  bom  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey,  on 
the  2nd  of  March  1724 — ^within  twenty-one 
years  of  the  birth  of  John  Wesley.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  clergymen,  reaching 
downwards  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  William  Venn  died  vicar  of 
Otterton,  Devonshire,  in  1621.  Richard  Venn, 
his  son,  succeeded  him  at  Otterton;  and  after 
sufTering  greatly  for  his  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Commonwealth 
times,  died  quietly  in  possession  of  his  living. 
After  him,  his  son,  Dennis  Venn,  died  vicar  of 
Holberton,  in  Devonshire,  in  1691.  And  finally, 
his  son,  Richard  Venn,  rector  of  St  Antholin's, 
in  the  City  of  London,  was  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  These  facts  are  full  of  in- 
terest At  the  present  day  the  name  of  Venn 
has  appeared  for  seven  generations  in  the  clergy 
list  of  the  Church  of  England! 

Henry  Vexm's  father  is  said  to  have  been  ''  an 
exemplary  and  learned  minister,  very  zealous  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  re- 
markable for  great  liberality  towards  the  poor, 
and  especially  towards  distressed  clergymen." 
Little  is  known  about  him,  except  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  very  strong-minded  mother, 
who  said  that  '^  Richard  should  not  go  to  school 
till  he  had  learned  to  say  *  No.' "  He  was 
once  brought  into  much  public  notice,  and 
incurred  obloquy,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
which  he  made,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop 
Qibson,  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Rundle  to 
the  bishopric  of  Gloucester.      The  grounds  of 
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his  objection  were  certain  expressions  which  he 
had  heard  Dr.  Bundle  nse,  of  a  deistical  tendency ; 
and  the  result  of  his  opposition  was,  that  Dr. 
Bundle  was  actually  kept  out  of  the  see  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Deny.  When  we 
remember  what  times  they  wore  when  these 
things  happened,  and  what  kind  of  a  man  Dr. 
Bundle's  patron,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  was,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  courage  and  con- 
scientiousness which  Bichard  Venn  displayed  in 
the  afiair.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
eighty  when  his  son  Henry  was  only  fifteen  years 
old. 

Henry  Venn's  education  began  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  in  a  school  at  Mortlake,  near  Barnes. 
From  this  school  he  was  removed  to  one  kept  by 
a  Mr.  Croft  at  Fulham,  but  only  stayed  there  a 
few  months.  He  left  at  his  own  request,  under 
very  singular  circumstances.  He  complained  to 
his  mother,  as  very  few  boys  ever  do,  '^that  his 
master  was  too  indulgent,  and  the  discipline  was 
not  sufiSciently  strict"  From  Fulham  he  went  to 
a  school  at  Bristol,  kept  by  Mr.  Catcott,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Deluge,  and  an  excellent  scholar, 
though  a  severe  master.  From  thence  he  re- 
moved to  a  school  kept  by  Dr.  Pitman  at  Mark- 
gate  Street,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  there  finished 
his  early  education. 

In  June  1742,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Henry 
Venn  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  but 
only  continued  a  member  of  that  house  three 
months,  as  he  removed  to  Jesus  College  in  Sep- 
tember, on  obtaining  a  scholarship  there,  and 
remained  on  the  books  of  Jesus  for  seven  years. 
In  the  year  1745  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  In 
1747  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Battle,  who  had 
been  a  ward  of  his  father's,  to  one  of  the  univer- 
sity scholarships  which  he  had  just  founded;  and 
in  June  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Bishop  Gibson,  without  a  title,. from  the 
respect  which  the  bishop  bore  to  his  father's 
memoiy.  In  1749  he  became  M.A.,  and  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Queen's  College.  This  was  the 
last  of  the  many  steps  and  changes  in  his  educa- 
tional career.  At  this  date  his  ministerial  life 
begins;  and  although  he  held  his  fellowship 
until  his  marriage,  in  1757,  from  this  time  he 
had  little  more  close  connection  with  Cambridge. 


The  facts  recorded  about  Heniy  Yenn,  as  a 
boy,  are  few,  but  interesting.  They  are  enough 
to  show  that  firom  his  earliest  childhood  he  vas 
a  '*  thorough"  and  decided  character,  and  one  who 
never  did  anything  by  halves.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Gloucester  Bidley  was  so  struck  with  his  energy 
of  character  when  young,  that  he  said,  "  This  boy 
will  go  up  Holbom,  and  either  stop  at  Ely  Place 
(then  the  London  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely), 
or  go  on  to  Tyburn  !"  (the  place  where  cnminals 
were  hanged.)  The  following  three  anecdotes 
will  show  what  kind  of  a  boy  he  was.  I  give 
them  in  his  son's  own  words  : — 

"  While  he  was  yet  a  child,  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
pole attempted  to  introduce  more  extensively  the 
system  of  Excise.  A  violent  opposition  was  ex- 
cited, and  the  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  against 
the  measure.  Young  Henry  Venn  caught  the 
alarm,  and  could  not  sleep  in  his  bed  lest  the 
Excise  Bill  should  pass ;  and  on  the  day  when  it 
was  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament^  his  boyish 
zeal  made  him  leave  his  father's  house  early,  and 
wander  through  the  streets,  crying  *  No  Excise  !* 
till  the  evening,  when  he  returned  home  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  with  his  voice  totally  lost  by 
his  patriotic  exertions." 

''A  gentleman,  who  was  reported  to  be  an 
Arian,  called  one  day  upon  his  father.  Tonng 
Henry  Yeimi,  then  a  mere  child,  came  into  the 
room,  and  with  a  grave  countenance  earnestly 
surveyed  him.  The  gentleman,  observing  the 
notice  which  the  child  took  of  him,  began  to 
show  him  some  civil  attentions,  but  found  all  his 
friendly  overtures  sternly  rejected.  At  length, 
upon  his  earnestly  soliciting  him  to  come  to  him, 
the  boy  indignantly  replied,  'I  will  not  come 
near  you;  for  you  are  an  Arian.'" 

**  As  he  adopted  with  all  his  heart  the  opinions 
which  he  imbibed,  he  early  entertained  a  most 
vehement  dislike  of  all  Dissenters.  It  happened 
that  a  Dissenting  minister's  son,  two  or  three 
years  older  than  himself,  lived  in  the  same  street 
in  London  with  his  father;  and  young  Henry 
Venn,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  made  no  scruple 
to  attack  and  fight  the  unfortunate  Nonconformist 
whenever  he  met  him.  It  was  a  curious  circnm- 
stance,  that,  many  years  ^  after,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  very  individual,  who  was  then 
a  Dissenting  minister.    He  firanjdy  confessed  that 
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young  Yeim  bad  been  the  terror  of  bis  youthful 

daja^  and  acknowledged  that  he  never  dared  leave 
his  fiither^a  door  till  be  had  carefully  looked  on 
emj  dde  to  see  that  this  young  champion  of 
the  Ghmch  was  not  in  the  street" 

Heniy  Venn's  ministerial  life  began  in  1749, 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old.  He  first 
serred  the  curacy  of  Barton,  near  Cambridge, 
md  afterwards  offidated  for  various  fnends,  at 
Wadenhoe  in  Nortbamptonshirey  and  Little  Hed- 
ingham  in  Essex,  and  other  places  of  which  I 
cannot  find  out  the  names.  In  1750  be  ceased 
to  reside  at  Cambridge,  and  became  curate  of 
Mr.  Lan^ey,  rector  of  St  Matthew,  Friday 
Street,  London,  and  West  Horaley,  near  Guild- 
ford. Yenn's  duty  was  to  serve  the  church  in 
LondoQ  during  part  of  the  summer,  and  to  reside 
the  remainder  of  the  year  at  Horsley.  In  this 
position  he  remained  continuously  for  four  years, 
nntii  he  became  curate  of  GL&pham  in  1754. 

I  can  find  no  evidence  that  Venn  had  any 
distinct  theological  views  for  some  little  time 
after  he  was  ordained.  In  fiEict  he  appears,  like 
too  many,  to  have  taken  on  him  the  holy  office 
of  a  miaister  without  any  adequate  conception  of 
its  dnties  and  responsibilities.  It  is  clear  that 
^was  moral  and  conscientious,  and  had  a  high 
i^of  the  deportment  sxiited  to  the  clerical  life. 
But  it  is  equally  dear  that  he  knew  nothing 
whsteTer  of  evangelical  religion;  and  in  after- 
tune  he  regarded  lus  college  days  as  ''days  of 
Tsoity  and  ignorance." 

One  thing,  however,  is  very  plain  in  Venn's 
early  history — ^he  was  scrupulously  honest  and 
conscientious  in  acting  up  faithfully  to  anything 
which  he  was  convinced  was  right  Indeed,  he  used 
often  to  say  ^  that  he  owed  the  salvation  of  lus 
aool  to  the  resolute  self-denial  which  he  exer- 
cised,  in  following  the  dictates  of  conscience  in  a 
pomt  which  seemed  itself  of  only  small  im- 
portance.** 

''The  case^"  says  his  son,  "was  this :  He  was 
extremely  fond  of  cricket,  and  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  players  in  the  university.  In  the 
week  before  he  was  ordained  he  played  in  a 
match  betweoi  Surrey  and  All  England,  which 
excited  great  interest,  and  was  attended  by  a 
very  numenyos  body  of  spectators.  When  the 
gvne  terminated  in  favour  of  the  side  on  which 
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he  was  playing,  he  threw  down  lus  bat,  saying, 
'  Whoever  wants  a  bat  which  has  done  me  good 
service  may  take  that»  as  I  have  no  furth^ 
occasion  for  it'  His  friends  inquiring  the 
reason,  he  replied, '  Because  I  am  to  be  ordained 
on  Sunday;  and  I  will  never  have  it  said  of  me^ 
"Well  struck,  parson.'"  To  this  resolution,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  friends,  he 
strictly  adhered;  and,  t])ough  his  health  suffered 
by  a  sudden  transition  from  a  course  of  most 
violent  exercise  to  a  life  of  comparative  inactivity,, 
he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  play  any  more. 
From  being  faithful  in  a  little,  more  grace  was 
imparted  to  him." 

"  His  first  considerable  religious  impressions,'' 
adds  his  son,  "  arose  from  an  eipression  in  the 
form  of  prayer,  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  use  daily,  but,  like  most  persons,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  it — '  That  I  may  live  to 
the  glory  of  thy  name.'  The  thought  powerfully 
struck  Ms  mind, '  What  is  it  to  live  to  the  glory 
of  God  1  .  Do  I  live  as  I  pray  1  What  course  of 
life  ought  I  to  pursue  to  glorify  God?'  After 
much  reflection,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
live  to  God's  glory  required  that  he  should  live  a 
life  of  piety  and  religion  in  a  degree  in  which  he 
had  not  yet  lived;  that  he  ought  to  be  more  strict 
in  prayer,  more  diligent  in  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  pious  books,  and  more  generally  holy  in  his 
conduct.  And,  seeing  the  reasonableness  of  such 
a  course  of  life,  he  showed  his  honesty  and  up- 
rightness by  immediately  and  steadily  pursuing 
it  He  set  apart  stated  seasons  for  meditation 
and  prayer,  and  kept  a  strict  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  spent  his  time  and  regulated 
his  conduct  I  have  heard  him  say  that  at  this 
period  he  used  to  walk  almost  every  evening  in 
the  cloisters  of  Trinity  College  while  the  great 
bell  of  St  Mary's  was  tolling  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
amidst  the  solenm  tones  of  the  bells,  and  in  the 
stillness  and  darkness  of  the  nighty  he  would 
indulge  in  impressive  reflections  on  death  and 
judgment,  heaven  and  hell"* 

"  In  this  frame  of  mind,"  his  son  continues, 
"Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life" 
was  particularly  useful  to  hiuL   He  read  it  repeat- 


*  Tha  doM  rcMiBblMice  betwaan  Henry  Venn's  ezperienee  et 
Cambridge,  and  George  Whitefield's  at  Oxford,  eannoC  fkil  to  atrika 
any  one  who  reads  attentiTeljr  tlia  Mognpbiaa  of  the  two  men. 
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edijy  with  pecnliar  inieresti  and  immediately  began, 
'mth  great  sincerity,  to  frame  his  life  according 
to  the  Christian  model  there  delineated.  He 
kept  a  diary  of  the  state  of  his  mind — a  practice 
from  which  he  derived  great  benefit,  though  not 
in  the  way  he  expected,  for  it  chiefly  made  him 
better  acquainted  with  his  own  deficiencies.  He 
also  allotted  the  hoars  of  the  day,  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  duties  of  his  station,  to  par- 
ticolar  acts  of  meditation  and  devotion.  He 
kept  frequent  fasts;  and  was  accustomed  often 
to  take  solitary  walks,  in  which  his  soul  was 
engaged  in  prayer  and  communion  with  Qod. 
I  have  heard  him  mention  that  in  these  retired 
walks  in  the  meadow  behind  Jesus  College  he  had 
such  a  view  of  the  goodness,  mercy,  and  gloiy  of 
God,  as  elevated  his  soul  above  the  world,  and 
made  him  aspire  toward  Qod  as  his  supreme 
good." 

Such  was  the  reli^ous  condition  of  Henry 
Venn's  mind  when  he  first  began  the  active  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  Earnest,  zealous, 
moral,  conscientious,  and  scrupulously  deter- 
mined to  do  his  duty,  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  went  forward.  At  Barton  he  dis- 
tributed religious  tracts  and  conversed  with  the 
poor  in  such  an  affectionate  manner,  that  some 
remembered  him  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years. 
At  Horsley  he  instructed  many  of  the  poor  on 
the  week-days  at  his  own  home.  His  family 
prayers  were  attended  by  thirty  or  forty  poor 
neighbours,  and  the  number  of  communicants 
increased  from  twelve  to  sixty.  In  faot^  the 
neighbouring  clergy  began  to  regard  him  as  an 
enthusiast  and  a  Methodist  But  his  zeal,  un- 
happily, was  so  far  entirely  without  knowledge. 
He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  real  gospel  of 
Christy  and,  of  course,  could  tell  his  hearers 
nothing  about  it  The  consequence  was,  that  for 
nearly  four  years  of  his  ministerial  life  his  labours 
were  in  vain. 

Henry  Venn's  four  years  at  Horsley,  howeveri 
were  by  no  means  thrown  away.  If  he  did  little 
good  to  others,  he  certainly  learned  lessons  there 
of  lasting  benefit  to  his  soul.  The  solitude  and 
seclusion  of  his  position  gave  him  abundant  time  for 
reading,  meditation,  and  prayer;  and  in  the  honest 
use  of  such  means  as  he  had,  God  was  graciously 
pleased  to  show  him  more  light,  and  to  lead  him 


onward  towards  the  full  knowledge  of  the  goipd. 
Little  by  little  he  began  to  find  out  that  <"  LaVs" 
divinity  was  very  defective,  and  that  his  favonnte 
author  did  not  give  sufiScient  honour  to  Chzist 
little  by  little  he  began  to  disoover  that  he  vas, 
in  reality,  trying  to  ^  woik  oat  a  righteoQSQeas"  of 
his  own,  while,  in  truth,  he  had  nothing  to  boast 
of;  and  that^  with  all  his  straining  after  perfec- 
tion, he  was  nothing  better  than  a  poor  weik 
sinner.     Little  by  litUe  he  began  to  see  that  tme 
Christianity  was  a  scheme  providing  for  man's 
wants  as  a  ruined,  fallen,  and  corrupt  creature; 
and  that  the  root  of  all  vital  religion  is  faith  is 
the  blood  and  righteousness  and  mediation  and 
mercy  of  a  Divine  Saviour — Christ  the  Lori 
The  scales  began  to  fiall  from  his  eyes.    Thetone 
of  his  preaching  began  sensibly  to  alter.    And 
though,  when   he  left  Horsley  for  Oi^ham  be 
had  not  even  yet  attained  full  lights  it  is  per&ct|7 
evident  that  he  went  out  of  the  parish  in  a  totaUy 
different  state  of  mind  from  that  with  which  he 
entered.     It  was  true  that  even  now  he  ^ssv 
men  as  trees,  walking;"  but  it  is  no  less  true  tbt 
he  could  have  said,  ''  I  was  blind,  and  now  I 


see." 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  read  the  story  of 
Henry  Venn's  relipous  experience  without  dee^ 
interest  The  steps  by  which  God  leads  his 
children  on  from  one  degree  of  light  to  another 
are  all  full  of  instruction.  Seldom  does  He  seem 
to  bring  his  people  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  knowledge  all  at  once.  We  must  not, 
therefore, ''  despise  the  day  of  small  things."  We 
should  rather  respect  those  who  fight  their  way 
out  of  darkness  and  grope  after  truth.  What  has 
been  won  by  hard  fighting  is  often  that  which 
wears  the  longest  Theological  principles  taken 
up  second-hand,  have  often  no  root^  and  endure 
but  for  a  little  season.  Striking  and  curious  is  &e 
similarity  in  the  experience  of  Whitefield,  Ber- 
ridge,  and  Venn.  They  all  had  to  fight  hard  for 
spiritual  light;  and  having  found  it^  they  held  it 
fast,  and  never  let  it  go. 

The  five  years  during  which  Henry  Venn  was 
curate  of  Clapham  completely  settled  his  theo- 
logical creed,  and  formed  a  turning-point  in  his 
religious  history.  His  work  there  was  very 
heavy,  as  he  held  two  lectureships  in  London, 
beside  his  curacy.    His  regular  duty  on  Sunday 
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oQnastad  of  a  foil  aervioe  at  Clapluuii  in  the 
ffloramg;  a  sennon  in  the  afternoon  at  St  Alban's, 
Wood  Street;  and  aQother  in  the  eyening  at  St 
Switiun'Si  London  Stone.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
be  preached  again  at  Swithin's;  on  Wednesday 
moroing^  at  aeren  o'clock,  at  his  father's  old 
church,  St  Antholin's;  and  on  Thursday  evening 
at  Oapham.  To  preach  six  sermons  every  week 
Tras  undoubtedly  a  heavy  demand  on  a  curate  of 
only  four  yean'  standing!  Yet  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  veiy  necessity  for  exertion  which  his 
position  entaUed  on  him  was  the  means  of  calling 
forth  htoit  power.  Men  never  know  how  much 
they  can  do,  until  they  are  put  under  the  screw, 
aod  obliged  to  exert  themselves.  At  any  rate 
Venn  was  compelled  to  learn  how  to  preach  from 
notes,  from  sheer  inability  to  write  six  sermons 
a  week,  and  thus  attained  a  facility  in  extem- 
poianeous  speaking  which  he  afterwards  found 
most  useful 

In  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  Venn's  character 
us  greatly  influenced,  during  his  five  years'  resi- 
dence at  Gapham,  by  three  circumstances.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  severe  illness  of  eight  months' 
dmation,  which  laid  him  aside  from  work  in 
1156,  and  gave  him  time  for  reflection  and  self- 
cxsoination.  The  second  was  his  marriage,  in 
li57,to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Bishop,  minister  of 
t2)e  Tower  Church,  Ipswich;  a  lady  who,  firom  her 
piety  and  good  sense,  seems  to  have  been  admir- 
2b^  qualified  to  be  a  clergyman's  wife.  The 
tHrd,  and  probably  the  most  important  drcum- 
stince  of  his  position,  was  the  fiiendship  that  he 
formed  with  several  eminent  Christians,  who  were 
^  great  use  to  his  souL  At  Horsley  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  help  from  any  one,  and  whatever 
^e  learned  there  he  did  not  learn  it  from  man. 
At  CSapham,  on  the  contrary,  he  at  once  became 
intimate  with  the  well-known  layman  John 
Thornton  and  Dr.  Haweis,  and  afterwards  with 
George  Whitefield  and  Lady  Huntingdon. 

To  Lady  Huntingdon,  Henry  Venn  seems  to 
^ve  been  under  peculiar  obligations  for  advice 
and  counsd.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
which  she  addressed  to  him  about  the  defects  in 
his  first  preaching  at  Qapham,  is  an  interesting 
^^unple  of  her  faithfulness,  and  throws  much 
^t  on  the  precise  state  of  her  correspondent's 
nawi  at  this  period.    She  says :  «  0  my  friend, 


we  can  make  no  atonement  to  a  violated  la«r; 
we  have  no  inward  holiness  of  our  own;  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  Hhe  Lord  our  righteousness.' 
Cling  not  to  such  beggarly  elements,  such  filthy 
rags,  mere  cobwebs  of  Pharisaical  pride;  but  look 
to  Him  who  hath  wrought  out  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness for  his  people.  You  find  it  a  hard  task  to 
come  naked  and  miserable  to  Christ;  to  come 
divested  of  every  recommendation  but  that  of 
abject  wretchedness  and  misery,  and  receive  from 
the  outstretched  hand  of  our  Lnmanuel  the  riches 
of  redeendng  grace.  But  if  you  come  at  all  you 
must  come  thus;  and,  like  the  dying  thief,  the 
ciy  of  your  heart  must  be,  'Lord,  remember 
ma'  There  must  be  no  conditions;  Christ  and 
Christ  alone  must  be  the  only  mediator  be- 
tween Ood  and  sinful  men;  no  miserable  per- 
formance can  be  placed  between  the  sinner  and 
the  Saviour.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  no 
longer  let  fieJse  doctrine  disgrace  your  pulpit 
Preach  Christ  crucified,  as  the  only  foundation 
of  the  sinner's  hope.  Preach  him  as  the  Author 
and  Finisher  as  well  as  the  sole  Object  of  faith, 
that  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  Qod.  Exhort 
Christless  sinners  to  fly  to  the  City  of  Refuge;  to 
look  to  Him  who  is  exalted  as  Prince  and  Saviour, 
to  give  repentance  and  the  renussion  of  sins.  Go 
on,  then,  and  may  your  bow  abide  in  strength. 
Be  bold,  be  firm,  be  decided.  Let  Christ  be  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  you  advance  in  your 
addresses  to  your  fellow-men.  Leave  the  con- 
sequences to  your  Divine  Master.  May  his  gracious 
benediction  rest  upon  your  labours  1  and  may  yon 
be  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  very  many,  who 
shall  be  your  joy  and  crown  of  rejoidng  in  the 
great  day  when  the  Lord  shall  appear." — ^The 
date  of  this  faithful  letter  is  not  given.  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  conjecture  that  it  was 
written  between  the  time  of  Venn's  illness  in 
1756  and  his  marriage  in  1757.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  recorded  by  his  son,  that 
he  used  to  observe  that  after  1706  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  preach  the  sermons  which  he  had 
previously  composed.  Lady  Huntingdon's  £uth- 
f  ul  letter  was  probably  not  written  in  vain. 

Whatever  defects  there  may  have  been  in 
Venn's  doctrinal  views  during  the  first  few  years 
of  his  Gapham  ministiy,  they  appear  to  hava 
completely  vanished  after  his  restoration  to  health 
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in  1707.  He  was  soon  reeognLeed  aa  a  worthy 
f ellow-labonrer  with  that  noble  little  company  of 
erangelists  which,  nnder  the  leading  of  Whitefield 
and  Wesley,  was  beginning  to  shake  the  land ;  and 
£rom  his  gifts  as  a  preacher  took  no  mean  position 
among  them.  Whitefield  seems  especially  to  have 
delighted  in  him.  In  a  letter  written  some  time 
in  1757,  he  says  to  Lady  Huntingdon:  ''The 
worthy  Venn  is  valiant  for  the  truth,  a  son  of 
thunder.  He  labours  abundantly,  and  hiB 
ministry  has  been  owned  of  the  Lord  to  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  Thanks  be  to  God  for 
such  an  instrument  to  strengthen  our  hands!  I 
know  the  intelligence  will  rejoice  your  ladyship. 
Your  exertions  in  bringing  him  to  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  everlasting  gospel  have  indeed 
been  blessed.  He  owes  your  ladyship  much, 
under  God,  and  I  believe  his  whole  soul  is 
gratitude  to  the  Divine  Author  of  mercies,  and  to 
you  the  honoured  instrument  in  leading  him  to 
the  fountain  of  truth."  Testimony  like  this  is 
unexceptionable.  G^rge  Whitefield  was  one  of 
the  last  men  on  earth  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
preaching  which  was  not  the  full  gospel  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  during  the  last 
two  years  of  Venn's  curacy  at  dapham,  he  at 
length  walked  in  the  full  light  of  Christ's  truth, 
and  "  declared  all  the  counsel  of  God." 

In  the  year  1759,  Henry  Venn  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Huddersfield,  in  Yorkshire,  by  Sir  John 
Bamsden,  at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  Dartmouth. 
He  accepted  the  appointment  from  the  purest  of 
all  motives,  a  desire  to  do  good  to  souls.  The 
town  itself  presented  no  great  attractions.  In 
point  of  income  he  was  positively  a  loser  by  the 
move  from  Gapham.  But  he  felt  deeply  that 
the  offer  opened  ''  a  great  and  effectual  door  "  of 
usefulness,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  turn  away  from 
it     He  seems  also  to  have  had  a  strong  impres- 


sion that  he  had  not  been  snccessf  ol  at  Qaphsm, 
and  that  this  was  an  indication  that  he  ought  not 
to  refuse  a  change.  His  wife  was  averse  to  bia 
moving;  and  her  opinion  no  doubt  placed  him  in 
much  perplexity.  But  the  result  showed  b^ood 
doubt  that  he  decided  rightly.  Ln  leaving  Clap- 
ham  for  Yorkshire  he  was  in  Gkxi's  way. 

Henry  Venn  became  vicar  of  Huddersfield  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  continued  there  only 
twelve  years.  He  went  there  a  poor  man,  with- 
out rank  or  influence,  and  with  nothing  but  Qod's 
truth  on  his  side.  He  found  the  place  a  huge, 
dark,  ignorant,  imdioral,  irreligious,  manufactur- 
ing town.  He  left  it  shaken  to  the  centre  by 
the  lever  of  the  gospel,  and  leavened  with  the 
influence  of  many  faithful  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  turning  from 
darkness  to  light  Few  modem  ministers  appear 
to  have  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  a  town 
population  as  Henry  Venn  had  on  Haddersfield 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Bobert  M'Cheyne  at  Dundee. 

The  story  of  Henry  Venn's  life  from  the  time 
of  his  settlement  at  Huddersfield,  is  a  subject 
which  I  must  reserve  for  another  paper.  1  do 
not  feel  that  I  could  possibly  do  justice  to  it  now. 
How  he  lived,  and  worked,  and  preached,  and 
prospered  in  lus  great  manufacturing  parish— bow 
he  turned  the  world  upside  down  tbronghout  the 
district  around,  and  became  a  centre  of  light  and 
Hfe  to  hundreds — how  his  health  finally  g&^« 
way  under  the  abundance  of  his  labours,  and 
obliged  him  to  leave  Huddersfield — how  he  spent 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  compon- 
tive  retirement  of  a  little  rural  parish  in  Hunting- 
donshire— all  these  are  matters  which  I  cannot 
handle  without  far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a 
single  paper  in  a  periodical  I  hope  to  tell  my 
readers  something  about  them  another  time. 
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AT  the  kiDgdom  of  Christ  is  always 
advandng  in  God's  own  way,  is  one  of 
those  articles  of  fiuth  whidi  teare  no 

room  for  discussion.    The  Son  is  to  reiga. 

That  ii  a  settled  isct;  and  whether  his  conise  is  Tisihle 
to  the  hnmsn  eye  or  comprehensible  by  the  human  under- 
itBDdiDg,  it  is  eter  tending  onwaxd  to  the  inevitable 
consammation.    But  while  we  may  always  fall  back  on 
this  belief  as  a  solid  souoe  of  comfort,  there  may  reason- 
aUj  aiiae  at  tunes  the  anxious  inquiiy  of  whether  the 
tide  is  making  or  going  back— and  such  a  question  is 
beiog  often  asked  at  the  present  hour.    Amcmg  despond- 
log  Chnstians,  who  are  apt,  in  any  case,  to  tremble  for 
the  uk  of  God,  the  opinion  prevails  that  infidelity  and 
irreligion  have,  for  the  moment,  the  best  of  it,  and  that 
the  tide  is  on  the  ebb;  among  sanguine  Christians,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  see  everything  in  a  hopeful  light, 
the  belief  exists  that  it  is  sU  the  other  way;  while  there 
ii  yet  a  third  and  very  numerous  dass,  who  occupy  a 
middle  position,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  have 
mdied  one  of  the  great  crisia-eras  of  Christianity,  and 
that  the  tide  is  at  the  turning-point  between  the  ebb 
izid  the  flow.    In  these  circumstances  we  may  not  un- 
pn&taUy  devote  a  few  sentences  to  the  examination  of 
tiie  foestion  here.    Without  attempting  to  go  much 
^  the  surface,  it  may  be  useful,  dX  least,  to  indicate 
^  ire  some  of  the  facts  and  symptoms  which  are 
tttodly  guiding  men  to  their  various  conclusions. 
To  beg^n  with  the  un&vourable  signs:  it  cannot  be 
^eoied  that,  while  the  Church  is  not  making  signal  pro- 
gnu  in  any  part  of  the  world,  infidelity  and  irreligion 
are  apparently  advancing  with  rapid  strides  and  with 
erer-iocreasing  boldness.    Many  of  our  leading  men  of 
KieDoe  have  adopted  views  of  the  antiquity  of  man  and 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  which  are  irreconcilable 
vith  the  Bible  record,  and  which,  if  correct,  murt  render 
ifflpossiUe,  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  Uie  execution 
tf  the  gospel  commission;  and  these  views,  crude  and 
iopeifectly  supported  tliough  they  are  known  to  be, 
lie  slowly  percolating  throu^  the  entire  mass  of  Eng- 
lish society.    Then,  a  style  of  Biblical  criticism  has  got 
into  &8hion,  whose  direct  tendency  is  to  sap  the  popular 
iiith  in  the  supreme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  When 
StcaoBs's  LAen  Jetu  was  first  published,  Christendom 
vas  abocked  at  the  liberties  which  it  took  with  narra- 
tires  churning  to  be  divine;  but  the  authors  of  "Ecce 
Homo  **  and  "  Eooe  Dens  "  assume  a  right  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  written  Word,  which  is  scarcely  less  disre- 
Bpectfol,  and  yet  their  books  are  eagerly  run  upon  in 
QTcalating  libnries;  and  the  latter  we  have  seen  unre- 
servedly commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
vorld  as  laithMy  proclaiming  the  theology  of  the  Puri- 
tans!  This  change  in  the  temper  of  orthodoxy  seems 


significant  We  can  now  meekly  bear  what  was  once 
thought  intoleraUe;  and  if  this  goes  on,  who  can  tell 
but  that  in  time  we  may  be  able  to  listen  with  calmness 
whUe  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  flatiy  denied.  But 
besides  those  changes  of  mind,  there  certunly  appears 
also  what  seems  a  great  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the 
outward  maimers  and  habits  of  society.  The  increased 
wealth  of  the  country  has  naturally  led  to  greater  self- 
indulgence  ;  and  while  report  says  that  drunkenness  is 
growing  among  the  poor,  the  evil  on  that  side  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  augmented  luxuries  and  frivolity 
of  the  ridi.  We  have  been  told,  for  example,  on  good 
authority,  that  in  a  certain  dty  which  has  still  a  better 
name  than  most,  the  aspect  of  things  in  relation  to 
reUgion  has  within  the  U»t  few  years  undergone  such 
a  change  as  to  compel  the  anxious  inquiiy :  '*  Where- 
unto  is  this  to  grow  ? "  The  hold  which  the  Church  had 
on  the  upper  clssses  has  been  visibly  loosened;  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  such  numbers  as  was  wont  in  any 
place  of  worship;  and  many  who  still  gather  into  the 
sanctuary  once  a  day,  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
Sabbath  in  pleasure  or  recreation,  while  the  custom 
has  become  very  general  to  make  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  rest  the  time  for  the  giving  of  worldly  entertain- 
ments. These  do  look  like  improvements  of  an  ex- 
tremely questionable  description—foreshadowings  not 
of  a  good  time  coming,  but  of  a  time  of  godlessness  and 
gloom;  and  if  these  were  the  only  signs  we  had  to  guide 
us,  they  would  lead  us  to  fear  that  we  had  a  night 
season  of  corruption  and  chaos  yet  to  pass  through 
before  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  dawn. 

But  there  is  very  much  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature 
to  set  over  against  these  unfiivourable 'symptoms  of  the 
times.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that,  to  judge  &irly  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  take  into  account  the  difierenoe  of 
their  conditions.  It  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,  and 
that  is  not  all  true  religion  which  pretends  to  be  such. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was,  perhaps,  more  profession 
than  there  is  now;  at  any  rate,  there  was  less  of  a  dis- 
position to  break  rank  in  connection  with  Church  forms, 
and  there  was  certainly  more  hesitation  disphiyed  in 
the  avowal  of  sceptical  opinions.  But  the  question  is, 
how  mudi  of  that  decent  uniformity  was  due  to  mere 
indifierence,  or  want  of  thought,  or  lack  of  courage.  The 
present  age,  whatever  else  it  wants,  may  justiy  daim  to 
have  Dfe  and  liberty.  For  any  religious  denomination 
to  slumber  away  in  peaceful  stupidity,  is  now  as  impos- 
sible as  for  a  forest  tree  to  remain  still  while  the  whole 
wood  is  being  swept  by  a  tempest.  Every  one,  with- 
out exception,  must  now  be  stirring;  and  if  the  greater 
activity  that  has  been  caUed  forth  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  unbeKef  has  more  disciples  than  we  dreamed,  this 
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may  be  no  sign  that  the  world  is  wone  than  it  was^  but 
only  a  proof  that  it  has  grown  franker  in  the  expression 
of  its  convictions.  Infidelity  always  existed  in  one  form 
or  another;  and  the  only  diflferenoe  now  may  be,  that 
whereas  formerly,  it  afifected  the  shade,  now  it  is  not 
ashamed  to  appear  in  the  sunshine.  And  the  change,  on 
some  accounts,  is  to  be  welcomed.  No  doubt  it  has 
grown  thus  bold  because  it  thinks  itself  sure  of  sym- 
pathy; but  in  appearing  so  openly  it  has  become  more 
easily  dealt  with,  and  if  it  is  assailed  with  sufficient 
skill,  it  ?rill  in  the  end  be  the  more  effectually  sub- 
dued. 

Besides,  there  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  visible  im- 
provement in  the  conduct  of  religious  as  well  as  of 
secular  affairs.  The  Church  is  hx  more  active  than  it 
waft— its  liberality  is  greater— the  number  of  those 
among  its  members  who  are  ready  to  give  personal  aid 
in  the  furtherance  of  its  schemes  is  sensibly  increased; 
and  while  it  has  more  agencies  at  work  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  it  is  displaying  wondeifol  wisdom  and  skill 
in  their  conception  and  management  Dr.  Qoulboum, 
indeed,  is  perfectly  right  when,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
"  Personal  Religion,"  he  complains  that  we  have  few 
eminent  saints  now-a-days.  But  it  is,  at  lesst,  possible 
that  he  is  wrong  when,  in  this  connection,  he  exalts  the 
past  at  the  expense  of  the  present  There  were  pro- 
bably always  few  eminent  saints.  Some  Church  his- 
torians are  not  slow  to  express  their  belief  that,  in 
reference  to  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  now  worshipped 
as  <'  lesser  gods,"  the  world  has  been  imposed  upon ; 
and  with  regard  to  others  who  were  canonized  more 
justly,  they ''  stand  out  like  stars  in  the  finnament  of 
the  Church,"  just  because  of  the  darkness  of  heathen- 
ism and  superstition  which  surrounded  them.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  sincere  piety  to  be  found  eveiy where; 
and  if  it  does  not  take  the  medisval  type,  and  is  indeed 
mixed  up  with  much  inconsistency  and  imperfection 
altogether,  the  wider  diffusion  of  it  and  its  fruits 
warrant  us  in  questioning  whether,  after  all,  the  former 
times  were  on  the  whole  better  than  these. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  question  we 
have  hitherto  been  discussing  is  simply  this :  Whether 
the  Church  has  been  losing  or  gaining  within  its  own 
domains  F  and  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to  is,  that 
while  it  has  been  giving  and  taking,  it  has  not  lost 
much,  if  any,  ground  upon  the  whole.  But  the  Church 
does  not  exist  in  the  world  merely  to  maintain  its 
position.  It  must  be  aggressive,  or  it  is  nothing;  and 
when  we  proceed  to  ask  what  great  inroads  it  has  of 
late  been  making  upon  the  outlying  wilderness,  the 
response  which  most  readily  suggests  itself  is  not  par- 
ticularly enheartening.  In  the  Fiji  Islands,  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  here  and  there  in  China  and  India,  Christian 
missions  have  been  making  some  conquests;  but  if  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  is  to  go  on  to  the  end  at  its 
present  rate,  it  will  require  a  Babbage  to  calculate  when 
the  earth  shall  be  the  Lord's.  Looking,  then,  at  the 
matter  in  this  connection,  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if 


we  must  admit  that  the  tide  is  going  back  instead  of 
forward.  « 

But  recent  events  have  compelled  many  to  inqoiie 
whether  it  may  not  be  the  intention  of  God  to  advaooe 
his  kingdom  by  other  means  than  the  direct  agency  of 
the  Church.  It  is  undeniable  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  those  nations  whidi  cany  in  their  hands  an  open 
Bible,  and  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  have  been  triumphant  eveiywhere; 
while  Popery  and  Mohammedanism,  onoe  the  bane  of 
Christendom,  have  been  visibly  on  the  wane.  Look  at 
the  labour  of  Christian  ministerB,  and  miasinnaries,  and 
evangelists,  and  you  will  feel  inclined  to  cry,  "  0  Lord, 
how  long  1"  Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  and  the  achievements  of  diplomacy,  and 
you  will  be  forced  to  say  tiliat  God,  by  methods  of  his 
own,  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  ha  Son. 
The  progress-makuig  brings  no  credit  to  the  Church; 
but  greater  will  be  the  glory  whidi  will  redound  to  His 
own  great  name.  He,  and  not  we,  shall  be  the  doerof 
the  work. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  over  this  view,  and  see 
how  true  it  has  been  of  late  that  the  history  of  the 
nations  has  been  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
We  have  so  often  been  called  to  remark  on  the  wonder- 
ful position  occupied  by  Great  Britain  in  the  world,  tiut 
we  have  ceased  to  realize  what  ends  our  country  \b  really 
serving  in  the  education  of  the  human  race.  But  the 
condition  of,  for  example,  India,  is  now  such,  that  the 
purpose  which  God  had  in  view  in  giving  us  a  centmy 
of  sovereignty  over  it  cannot  long  be  hidden  from  any. 
Anglo-Saxon  energy,  personal  ambition,  the  love  of 
money— these,  perhapa,  have  been  the  forces  at  work, 
quite  as  much  as  benevolence  or  Christianity;  but  in 
any  case  the  result  remains.  Hindostan  is  being  eveiy- 
where intersected  by  railways  and  canals,  the  internal 
resources  of  the  countiy  are  being  developed,  education 
is  being  widely  diffused,  and  European  ideas  are  laying 
hold  everywhere  of  the  native  mind.  And  what  most 
in  the  long  run  be  the  inevitable  consequence  ?  Idolatiy 
must  disappear;  the  mass  of  the  people  must  become 
elevated  morally  and  socially;  and  although  it  may  re- 
main a  question  whether  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
shall  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  vacant  field  or  no,  yet  this 
is  likely  in  itself,  and  it  is  the  opiiuon  also  of  very  many 
Christian  Aoglo-Indians  that  that  will  actually  be  the 
case.  Here,  then,  is  one  signal  instance  in  which  God 
has  used,  not  simply  a  Church,  but  a  nation  to  advance 
his  kingdom,  and  to  advance  it  while  it  is  wholly  intent 
on  canying  out  its  own  individual  ends. 

And  what  was  done  kst  summer  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ?  There  was  a  short  but  decisive  war,  in  which 
something  far  more  momentous  than  a  change  in  the 
map  was  effected.  The  contending  parties  were:  On 
the  one  side,  AuHriOy  the  old  Caesar,  the  head  of  the 
Roman  State,  and,  by  spedal  Concordat,  the  defender 
of  the  Roman  Church;  and  on  the  other  side,  FfwsiOf 
the  representative  of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
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ud  the  new  and  pzomisiDg  kingdom  of  Italy y  with  the 
freedom  of  PtotestantiBm,  if  not  as  yet  its  faith.  If  the 
fonuer  had  cQnquered,  and  the  dragoons  of  Benedek 
had  been  allowed  to  xide  longh-shod  over  Lutheran 
Gennany,  the  hands  wonld  have  gone  hack  on  the  dial 
of  time;  bot^  happily,  Tictory  declared  itself  for  the 
Utter,  and  one  resolt  is  Yenetia  freely  opened  to  the 
preachingof  the  gospel  No  one  can  read  that  story  with- 
out feeling  that  it  speaks  of  again  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  demur  to  the 
principle  we  are  now  to  lay  down— and  we  are  not  our- 
letfes  prepared  to  affirm  it  absolutely,  as  if  it  were 
appUcafale  to  all  conceiyable  cases;  but  we  do  feel  that 
the  pondple  is,  in  ita  own  place,  an  extremely  im- 
portiuit  one,  and  many  mistakes  might  be  avoided  if  it 
were  only  kept  constantly  in  our  eye.  It  is  this :  That 
in  qaestioQS  of  iatemational  politics  we  should  be  more 
cmM  about  being  right  as  Christians  than  as  Eng> 
liihmeD.  We  afaall  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  help 
of  ID  iUustFation.  One  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  is  tiie  Eastern  one.  Is  the  Turk  to  retain  his  seat 
at  GoDstantinople,  or  is  he  to  be  compelled  to  leave 
Eorope  unbrok^  to  the  Cross  ?  Remembering  how  we 
foggfat  formerly  for  the  side  man,  in  the  Crimea,  the 
intunal  sympttOiy  will  no  doubt  incline  to  go  with  him 
aguD,  especially  as  we  have  no  natural  love  for  Bossia. 
Bit  is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  ask  whetiier  this  is  a 
n«ely  political  question  ?  Has  the  Church  not  some 
iaterot  in  it  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  us,  as  members  of  the 
Churdi,  that  if  we  will  only  stand  aside  and  let  things 
take  their  couree,  Mohammedanism  will  whoUy  abandon 
ttacontLaent?  Surely  it  is.  The  Moslem  may  in 
»Bie  nepecta  be  ill-used,  and  the  Greek  be  Teiy  un- 
vwtirj  to  re-occupy  the  old  capital  of  the  Eastern 
^IKie,  but  the  course  of  ProTidence  seems  now  suffi- 
cientlj  obvious ;  and  while  as  Englishmen  we  may  regret 
tbe  triumph  of  Muscovite  diplomat^,  we  ought  to  re- 
joice as  Christians  that  that  issues  in  a  victory  for 
Christendom.  The  fUl  of  the  Crescent  is  one  (^  the 
agoa  that  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  being  hastened. 

And  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  wonderful  strides  which  axe  being  taken  by 
titt  United  States  of  America.  It  is  a  token  for  good 
that  soch  a  nation— free,  Protestant,  with  a  spirit  which 
is  on  the  whole  so  wholesome  and  enlightened— should 
be  the  leading  power  in  the  New  World.  Without 
extending  its  frontiers  in  any  direction,  or  intermeddling 
>Q  any  way  with  European  politics,  it  has  an  immense 
vork  to  do  within  itself,  in  assimilatiog  to  its  own 


nature  the  vast  hordes  of  emigrants  which  are  con- 
stantly crowding  to  its  shores,  and  in  elevating  the 
Negro  freedmen  which  have  been  cast  by  the  war  on  the 
public  care.  But  it  is  not  content  with  its  present  ter- 
ritories. It  has  bought  the  wide  tract  of  land  known  as 
Russian  America,  and  it  will  probably  not  rest  until  it 
has  absorbed  Mexico  alsa  These  annexations  are 
viewed,  not  urmaturally,  with  some  doubt  and  sus- 
picion by  us  as  citizens  of  Qreat  Britain.  We  caimot 
help  thinking  of  Canada,  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
new  Confederation;  and  it  may  be  that,  on  the  highest 
of  all  grounds,  their  poli<7  may  justly  be  called  in 
questiork.  But  ^at  we  argue  for  is  this:  That  in 
judging  of  the  character  of  such  movements,  we  ought 
to  take  into  our  consideration  not  only  such  points  as 
their  bearing  on  the  future  of  our  own  Colonial  Empire, 
but  also  the  much  more  momentous  point  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And 
it  does  seem  a  position  for  which  something  may  be 
said,  that  in  the  interests  of  that  kingdom  the  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  a  great  Protestant  nation  over  what 
would  otherwise  continue  waste  places,  is  not  very 
seriously  to  be'  regretted. 

In  any  case,  these  are  notable  and  most  significant 
facts— that  by  the  agency  of  our  own  nation,  the  most 
powerful  superstition  in  Asia  has  been  undermined,  and 
is  tottering  to  its  fall;  that,  in  consequence  of  recent 
movements.  Protestantism  is  in  the  ascendant  in  Europe, 
and  Mohammedanism  seems  on  the  eve  of  being  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  its  foothold  on  the  Continent;  and 
that  the  power  which  bids  fair  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
the  New  Worid  is  not  a  Latin  and  Papal  Empire,  but 
the  free  and  Protestant  United  States  of  America. 
These  are  some  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  we  must 
take  into  account  when  we  wish  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper;  and  there 
are  many  others  of  a  like  kind  that  might  have  been 
referred  to  had  our  space  permitted.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  serve  our  purpose.  Take  a  ruurrow 
and  limited  view  of  the  prospects  of  Christianity,  and 
you  will  probably  tend  to  be  discouraged.  There  are 
many  unhopeful  things  lying  around  us  at  our  very  doors. 
But  extend  the  range  of  your  observation,  and  the 
prospect  instantly  brightens.  For  while  the  organized 
sects  may  be  accomplishing  comparatively  little,  Qod 
in  his  providence  is  evidently  doing  much ;  and  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  tbe  tide  is 
neither  receding  nor  standing  still,  but  steadily  rolling 
onward  to  the  redemption  of  the  earth. 
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ABTHTTB    EBSKIHE'B    EXFEBIBHCBB. 


A  TALE  OP  THE  tlXTKEHTH  CENTURY. 


IIL'ARTHUR  KBSKINE*8  STORT,  TOLD  BY  HIMSELF. 

**Tbe  yonog  heart,  bot  and  reatieaa." 

LoMarnxow. 

IRTHUR  ERSKINE'S  young  and 
vigorous  frame  won  the  victory  in  its 
struggle  with  threatened  fever.  He 
slept  long  and  heavily,  and  awoke  late 
in  the  morning,  feeling  dull  and  weary,  yet  not 
seriously  indisposed.  Conquering  a  strong  in- 
clination to  remain  where  he  was,  he  rose,  dressed 
himself  said  a  couple  of  aves,  then  came  down, 
and,  guided  by  the  sound  of  voices,  made  his 
way  to  the  room  where  he  had  last  seen  the 
family  assembled 

He  found  the  goldsmith,  with  his  wife  and 
grand-daughter,  seated  at  a  more  substantial  meal 
than  the  slight  ''four-hours"  of  the  preceding 
evening.  They  were  waited  on,  not  only  by  Jock 
Fleming,  but  by  Durie*s  elder  apprentice.  As 
the  law  at  that  time  required,  there  was  fully 
three  years'  difference  in  the  date  of  their  inden- 
tures; and  there  was  probably  more  than  that  in 
their  ages,  since  *^  Duncan,"  as  his  master  called 
him,  was  a  fine  intelligent-looking  young  man  of 
nineteen  or  tweniy. 

Arthur  was  kindly  greeted,  and  welcomed  to  a 
seat  at  the  tabla  He  was  now  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  the  good  cheer  set  before  him,  with  the 
appetite  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  had  recently 
endured  a  prolonged  fast  Nor  was  the  conver- 
sation he  heard  particularly  likely  to  attract  his 
attention,  or  to  interest  him.  Allan  Durie  was 
maintaining  an  animated  discourse  with  young 
Duncan  on  the  subject  of  seal  engraving,  and 
getting  sometimes  far  out  of  the  depth  of  the 
uninitiated,  in  the  technical  language  in  which  he 
discussed  the  mysteries  of  the  art  But  one 
thing  Arthur  might  have  observed,  had  he  been 
so  minded, — the  respect,  almost  amounting  to 
deference,  with  which  the  master  asked  for  or 
listened  to  the  apprentice's  opinion.  The  intri- 
cacies of  the  graver's  art  had,  however,  no  interest 
for  him.  He  found  a  much  more  attractive  study  in 


the  fair  face  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  whom 
Allan  and  his  wife  called  '^  Elsie,"  but  Dtmcan 
addressed  ceremoniously  as  "Mistress  Elspeth." 
Had  he  been  older  and  more  thoughtful,  he 
might  have  marvelled  to  find  ''  such  a  rose  on 
such  a  stem;"  for  though  a  careful  eye  might 
have  traced  a  softened  likeness  to  her  grand- 
father's strongly  marked  features  on  the  ^'b 
brow  and  cheek,  there  was  no  vestige  either  in 
his  fisuse  or  in  that  of  his  wife  of  the  really 
striking  beauty  of  Elspeth.      But  Arthur  only 
thought  she  was  "a  bonnie  lassie,"  and  then 
began  half  unconsciously  to  compare  or  contrast 
her  with  his  absent  sister.    Helen  Erskine  could 
not  boast  that  rich  golden  cloud  of  hair;  hots 
was  dark,  and  neither  so  abundant  nor  so  elabor- 
ately arranged.    Nor  were  her  features  quite  so 
regular;  her  broad  ample  forehead  would  hare 
spoiled  the  symmetry  of  a  delicate  oval  fiice  like 
Elsie's;  and  in  richness  of  colour,  and  fulness 
and  smoothness  of  contour,  the  city  maiden  Lad 
all  the  advantage  which  the  absence  of  toil  or 
care  could  give.     "What  a  sweet  young  &oe," 
would  have  been  the  thought  of  a  stranger  upon 
seeing  Elsie  for  the  first  time.    Helen  was  but 
little  older,  yet  would  it  have  occurred  to  no  one 
to  praise  her  youtL     But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
peaceful  pure  expression,  the  sweet  calm  smile, 
and  the  dark  eyes  lighted  with  thought  and 
feeling,  were  charms  in  which  Elspeth  Done 
could  not  have  rivalled  her.     It  is  to  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  Arthur's  comparison  was  not 
more  in  favour  of  the  face  before  him.    It  was 
soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the  rather  embarrass- 
ing circumstance  of  his  happening  suddenly  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  person  he  was  obserring. 
He  blushed ;  then  tried  to  relieve  his  awkward- 
ness by  addressing  some  common-place  observa- 
tion to  the  maiden.    But  though  he  was  naturally 
quick  and  ready,  and  quite  forward  enough,  an 
unaccountable  shyness  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word.     He  felt 
relieved  when  the  meal  came  to  an  end;  and 
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Doriep  bAving  ordered  Iub  apprentices  to  attend 
to  the  fihop^  signed  to  bis  young  gaest  to  follow 
him  into  the  parlour. 

Haviog  shut  the  door  and  asked  liim  to  be 
seited,  he  addressed  him  kindly. 

«My  puir  lad,  I  doot  ye*re  no  fleeing  £cae  tbe 
best  friends  ye  bae." 

The  boy  started  and  coloured,  *^  How  do  ye 
guess  ihat^  sir  V  be  asked  quickly. 

"It's  no  tbat  bard  to  guess.  Wbat  gars  a 
gentle  kddie  come  bere  sic  a  gait,  but*  bag  or 
baggage,  no  to  speak  o'  man  or  borse  to  cany  itl" 

"I  am  not'  witbont  money,*'  said  Artbur, 
blushing  still  more  deeply,  but  taking  out  a  small 
silkoi  purse  containing  some  gold,  and  sbowing 
it  to  his  questioner. 

"  Puir  bairn !  Ton  dainty  thing's  a  toy  for  a 
Udj,  and  no  a  store  to  carry  a  man  tbrougb  tbe 
¥orli" 

''It  was  my  motber*s,"  said  Artbur  softly. 

''Thensbeis  dead  toot" 

"Aj,  this  four  years."  And  tbere  were  tears 
in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke;  for  be  was  but  a  boy, 
i&d  he  felt  bimself  alone  and  friendless  in  tbe 
^  world.  Had  be  not  restrained  bimself,  be 
coold  even  bave  sobbed  aloud,  as  be  tbougbt  of 

^dead  mother;  and  tbe  vain  longing  arose 

^tiiin  him  to  see  ber  face,  or  to  feel  her  band 
^  open  bis  head  once  more.  Deatb  brings  us 
bitter  sorrow,  but  at  times  be  brings  us  also 
blessings  of  wbicb  we  little  dream.  Tbe  mother 
so  monmed  and  longed  for,  bad  been  in  trutb 
bat  a  frivolous  weak«minded  woman.  Had  sbe 
HTed,  she  could  not  bave  controlled,  and  sbe 
might  ^have  ruined,  ber  passionate  bigb-spirited 
bqj.  But  as  sbe  died  in  bis  cbildbood,  sbe  left 
bim  for  bis  wbole  future  life  only  tbe  softening 
i^nembrance  of  a  fond  and  tender  mother, 
whom  he  willingly  credited  with  all  tbe  good  be 
imagined  sbe  would  bave  done  for  bim  bad  they 
been  left  togetber.  He  was  tbioking  sorrowfully 
of  what  might  have  been,  when  Durie  spoke 
again. 

''Bat  ye  maun  bae  kinsfolk  weel  to  do  t "  be 
asked,  thioldng  perbaps  of  tbe  cambric  shirt. 

''I  have  bad  good — ^at  least  generous  friends. 
After  oar  motber's  deatb  we — I  would  say  my 


*  Wtthoiit 


sister  and  I — ^were  taken  into  tbe  household  of 
tbe  Laird  of  Wedderbum." 

"  Quid  Sir  David  Home  f  Nae  better  man  in 
a*  Scotland.  Mony's  the  dealing  I  bae  bad  wi' 
bim  and  his  kin.  It's  no  tbat  lang  syne  he 
bought  a  braw  gold  cbaui,  wbilk  we  bad  wrought 
in  maist  guidly  and  cunning  fashion,  for  a  pro- 
pyne  for  bis  lady's  britber.  But  wae's  me !  wbat 
a  dule  tbat  was,  when  tbe  guid  lady  deed !  I 
bae  beard  tbere  was  nae  sic  mourning  in  a'  tbe 
country  round  sin'  tbe  battle  o'  Pinkie's  Qeugb." 

"  Few  bad  heavier  cause  to  mourn  ber  than  my 
sister  and  I,"  said  Artbur.  "It  was  sbe  who 
first  found  us  out,  when  she  was  in  Haddington 
visiting  her  kin.  It  was  not  tbat  long  after  my 
father's  death,  and  we- were  in  great  cummer  and 
poortitb.  But  sbe  was  unco  good  to  us,  and 
helped  us  many  a  time.  And  when  Gkxi  took 
my  mother  to  himself  sbe  gared  Helen  and  me 
come  to  Wedderbum,  and  took  care  of  us,  maist 
like  ber  own  bairns." 

''And  tbe  laird — bae  ye  naetbing  to  say  for 
himi" 

"Ob,  ay;  be  was  kind  to  us.  He  had  me 
taugbt  with  his  own  sons.  But — ^"  bere  Artbur 
stopped,  looked  down,  and  seemed  embarrassed. 

"Ye  puir  fole  callant,"  said  Durie  compas- 
sionately, "  I  jalouse  ye  bae  bad  some  silly  bit 
of  a  quarrel  wi'  yer  maister,  or  belike  wi'  tbe 
Ldrd's  sons,  yer  scbule-fellows,  and  sae  ye're  just 
nn  awa'  like  a  daft  laddie.  Qin  ye  tak  my 
counsel,  ye'U  gang  back  a'  tbe  gait  to  Wedderbum 
sae  quickly  as  ye  may,  and  mak  yer  bumble  suit 
and  supplication  to  tbe  worthy  laird  to  forgie  ye." 

^  Never  1^  said  Arthur,  with  a  determination 
of  tone  and  manner  that  rather  startled  bis 
listener. 

"Hoot,  awa'.  Ye're  ouer  heady,  puir  baira. 
Wbat  has  tbe  laird  done  to  ye,  to  gar  ye  forget 
a'  bis  lang  kindness,  and  leave  his  bouse  sic  a 
gaitr' 

But  Arthur's  pride  was  hurt  by  tbe  old  trades- 
man's tone  of  pitying  superiority,  and  by  bis  way 
of  treating  bim  "  like  an  ill  bairn." 

"Mine  was  no  bairn's  quarrel,  sir,"  be  said 
haughtily.  "  But  I  should  not  trouble  you  with 
my  private  adoes." 

Allan  Durie  would  bave  been  quick  enough  in 
resenting  baughty  words  from  a  gentleman,  if  tbe 
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gentleman  carried  a  good  poignaid  at  his  dde,  and 
a  well-filled  pone  in  his  pouch.  But  nothing 
disanns  anger  so  effectoally  as  pity.  Neither  the 
antipathies  of  creed  nor  of  class  could  make  the 
honest  tradesman  turn  coldly  away  from  a  young 
Catholic  gentleman,  when  he  regarded  him  as  a 
mere  child,  quarrelling  in  the  folly  of  childhood 
with  his  only  true  friends,  and  about  to  drift 
helplessly  into  almost  certain  destruction  both  of 
soul  and  body. 

^  Young  sir,"  he  said  gently,  and  even  respect- 
fully, "I  pray  ye  tak  in  guid  pairt  the  words 
of  an  auld  man,  wha  wad  be  blithe  to  serve  ye 
an  he  could.  Ye  hae  left  the  house  o'  Wedder- 
bum  but  the  laird's  leave,  ony  gait  %  " 

'^  111  tell  you  how  it  chanced  with  me,"  said 
Arthur,  softened  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manner. 
'*  Our  mother  (Qod  rest  her  soul)  was  a  Catholic, 
one  of  the  De  Salgnes,  a  noble  funily  of  Poitou. 
My  father  forgathered  with  her  serving  in  France 
imder  Count  Montgomery.  She  was  true  all  her 
life  to  her  faith,  though  my  poor  &ther  (the 
saints  forgive  him !)  was  a  muckle  heretic.  But 
she  took  care  to  teach  Helen  and  me  the  '  twa- 
penny  faith'*  from  end  to  end,  and  to  gar  us 
say  our  aves  and  paters  like  good  bairns.  But 
when  we  went  to  Wedderbum  they  brought  us 
to  the  kirk,  and  learned  us  the  true  evangel,  as 
they  call  it  Poor  Helen  believed  all  they  taught 
her;  being  but  a  lass,  you  know,  sir,  and  good 
to  sew  and  spin,  and  such  like ;  but,  in  course, 
no  able  to  judge  of  matters  of  religion." 

This  announcement  called  up  a  very  quiet  diy 
smile  to  the  old  man's  fiskce.  ^  And  yomr  superior 
wisdom,  Maister  Arthmr  1 "  he  asked. 

In  sooth,  I  did  not  care  much  at  first,"  the 
boy  admitted  candidly.  *'  But  I  thought  it  no 
sin  to  say  the  prayers  that  mother  loved.  And 
then,  about  two  years  agone,  there  came  to  Man- 
derston — I  should  tell  you  the  Laird  of  Mander- 
ston  is  Wedderbum's  next  neighbour,  sir,  but 
there's  a  muckle  feid  between  them  of  long  time^" 

The  smile  was  gone  now  from  Allan  Durie's 
fiice.  A  sort  of  quiver  passed  over  it  instead,  as 
if  the  mention  of  Manderston's  name  awoke  some 
painful  association.  But  he  said  nothing,  and 
Arthur  continued : — 

*  A  catechism  of  the  doctrinei  of  the  Bonua  Catholic  Church, 
ptthUahed  bj  Arehblahop  Hamilton. 


''A  poor  man  came  to  MandersUm  to  be  the 
lady's  gardener.  The  folk  called  him  Auld  Rob; 
but  to  speak  the  truth,  his  name  was  Father 
Benet)  and  in  the  good  old  times  he  had  been  a 
monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Haddington.  In  spite  of 
the  deadly  feid,  he  and  I  soon  forgathered.  We 
talked  of  many  things;  he  told  me  legends,  and 
taught  me  prayers,  and  at  last  one  day  he  gave 
me  a  rosary  that  had  been  blessed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop 6t  St  Andrews.  Still,  I  know  not  why, 
but  in  spite  of  the  bishop's  blessings  everything 
went  iU  with  me  firom  the  day  I  gat  yon  rosary." 

''like  enoo,"  said  Durie  quietly. 

''  I  was  aye  and  aye  in  trouble  with  Maister 
James,  or  fighting  with  Qeorge  and  Davie,  the 
laird's  sons;  though  we  were  very  sib  aforetime, 
and  I  had  taught  them  to  talk  French  as  well  as 
any  monsieur  at  the  court  And  whiles  I  got 
angry  words  from  the  laird  himself.  Helen  had 
many  a  sore  heart  about  me,  poor  lass,  and  used 
to  flyte  and  fleech*  by  the  hour.  But  once  1 
saw  the  folk  mialiked  and  mistrusted  me,  there 
was  no  use  ettling  to  do  better.  So  I  just  took 
all  the  play  and  daffing  I  could.  And  at  last- 
well,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  chanced— bat 
Maister  James  (that  was  yon  carl  of  a  minister), 
found  my  rosary,  and  haled  me  and  it  to  the 
laird  together.  Tou  may  think,  sir,  he  was 
wroth !  And  I  was  well-nigh  as  bad  myself 
when  he  dared  to  charge  me  with  falsehood 
Then  I  told  him  all  that  I  thought^  without  fear 
or  favour.  I  told  him  that  I  belonged  to  the 
one  old  true  kirk,  the  kirk  of  his  fathers  and 
mine,  and  that  the  land  would  never  be  well 
until  she  had  her  own  again.  He  was  sore 
angered,  and  bade  me  keep  my  own  chalmer  till 
he  took  purpose  how  to  order  ma  I  mind  me 
that  ere  he  went  away  he  turned  and  said  to  me: 
'It  may  be  you  will  live  to  understand  me, 
Arthur  Erskine,  though  my  sayings  seem  idle  to 
you  now,'  or  such  like  words.  That  was  the 
last  time  I  heard  his  voice  or  saw  his  &ce.  For 
being  in  my  chalmer,  I  thought  within  myself  ^ 
in  truth  I  had  often  done  before,  that  I  needs 
must  go  to  my  mother's  land,  and  to  her  kindred, 
beyond  the  sea.  For  I  know  that  work  fit  for  a 
brave  man's  sword  is  to  be  found  there,  in  main- 

*  Scold  Mid  entroit 
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tainiDg  the  canae  of  God  and  the  faith  against 
heresy  and  heretics.  So  I  concluded  not  to  wait 
for  shame  and  scorning  from  the  Laird  of  Wed- 
derhnm  and  his  minions.  I  loupit  *  from  my 
chahner  window,  albeit  at  some  risk  to  my  cndg  ;t 
I  walked  fiist  to  Haddington^  and  then  the  whole 
gait  to  Edinbnrgh,  and  here  I  am.*' 

"And  how  think  ye  to  win  yer  way  to  France)" 

"^  I  mean  to  work  for  my  passage  from  Leith 
to  any  port  in  France  I  may  find  a  ship  bound 
for.  Once  there,  this  gold  wiU  buy  me  a  sword 
and  doublet^  and  bring  me  on  my  way  to  Paris, 
where  certain  of  my  mother's  kindred  dwell"    • 

*"Twm  do  naetiiing  o'  the  kind,  kd.  'Twill 
scarce  do  mair  than  buy  ye  a  bonny  rapier,  sic  as 
the  court  gallants  wear  at  their  sides.  It's  unco 
little  ye  ken  o'  the  warld  and  the  warld's  ways, 
Fm  thinking.  Muckle  service,  too,  your  white 
hands  could  do  on  ship-board.  Na,  na,  it's  a  f  ule 
thocht  a'tbegither.  Ye  suld  just  ^e  it  up^  hear 
reason  while  ye  may,  and  gang  back  to  yer  guid 
fidenda.  Yer  puir  young  sister  'ill  break  her 
heart  after  ye  j  she  has  nane  in  the  wide  warld 
to  look  to  but  yerseL" 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  tact  and  skill, 
vUch  went  &r  to  spoil  the  good  effects  of  his 
heoerolent  intentions,  honest  Allan's  last  aigu- 
meitwas  the  most  effective  that  could  have  been 
ivoQg^t  forward.  Arthur  murmured  sadly,  '*  My 
poor  sister ! "  but  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added 
with  an  eager  look  of  inquiry,  ''  Oh  air,  do  you 
tlunk  I  could  find  means  to  send  her  tidings  of 
where  I  am  goings  and  what  I  am  about  to  do  9  " 

Durie  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said 
eunestly,  ^^  Bring  her  the  tidings,  lad,  and  they're 
like  to  be  the  best  she'll  hae  heard  in  a'  her  days. 
I^inoa  let  pride  and  passion  win  the  victory,  and 
spoil  yer  haiU  life  here  and  hereafter.  It  is 
"^tten,  ^Besist  the  devil,  and  he  wiU  flee  frae 
je.'  And  ye  ken,  ony  gait,  that  ye  suld  submit 
yerad  to  him  wha  hae  acted  a  father's  pairt  by 
ye.  Ye  hae  done  him  wrang,  and  ye  suld  ask 
his  forgieness,  and  Qod's,  on  yer  twa  knees. 
And,  forbye  that,  may  Qod  gie  ye  his  grace  to 
gar  ye  see  the  muckle  sin  o'  turning  your  back 
on  his  Word,  and  casting  scorn  on  his  true  Evan- 
gel    For,  mark  what  I  say,  Maister  Arthur 
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Erskine,  gin  ye  dinna  learn  his  truth  the  noo,  to 
yer  joy  and  comfort^  ye'll  come  to  learn  it  ane 
day  yet,  to  yer  grief  and  bitter  dole." 

Arthur  looked  up,  half  surprised  and  half  dis- 
dainfuL  He  was  rather  astonished  at  the  trades- 
man's freedom  of  speech  than  angry  with  him  for 
it;  but  he  was  far  indeed  from  being  moved 
from  his  purpose  by  anything  that  had  been  said. 
Durie  met  the  gaze  of  his  dark  determined  eyes, 
that  had  no  yielding  in  them,  and  he  sighed  and 
said  no  more.  Presently  he  left  the  room,  and 
went  out  into  his  shop^  which  was  merely  an 
open  booth,  or  ''krame^"  as  it  was  called.  No 
customer  was  there  at  the  time,  and  Fleming  had 
been  sent  out  on  an  errand.  Qeorge  Duncan  sat 
behind  the  counter,  mending  a  gold  chain,  while 
he  also  did  duty  in  watching  the  shop. 

His  master  stood  for  a  few  moments  inspecting 
his  work,  and  then,  in  a  tone  which  Fleming 
would  certainly  have  called  ^^craBbit^"  he  gave 
him  some  not  altogether  necessary  directions 
about  it 

*'  The  vera  thing  I  was  doing,  maister,"  an- 
swered Duncan  pleasantly. 

Durie  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
he  spoke  in  a  very  different  voic&  ^  It's  na  use 
thinking  to  ding  the  Word  o'  Gk>d  intill  a  man's 
saul  as  ye'd  ding  a  whinger  intill  his  body." 

Duncan  looked  up  from  his  work  in  some  sur- 
prise, and  Durie  continued,— 

"  There's  yon  puir  Papist  laddie,  wha  has  rin 
awa'  frae  his  guardian,  the  guid  Laird  o'  Wedder- 
bum,  and  must  needs  gang  ayont  the  sea,  to  seek 
his  mother's  kin  in  France.  Gin  he  ever  gets 
there,  whilk  I  doot,  he's  like  to  be  ruined,  saul 
and  body,  amang  thae  cruel  P&pist  cut-throats 
wha  are  doing  the  devil's  ain  wark,  and  harrying 
and  butchering  the  saints  o'  God  like  sae  mony 
sheep.  I  hae  tald  the  lad  the  truth  as  plain  as  I 
could,  but  it  wad  hae  done  as  mickle  guid  to 
speak  to  yon  bits  o'  gowd  and  siller.  I  wot  weel 
he  willna  hear  mf." 

'^Has  he  nae  kith  or  kin — naebody  he  cares 
for  1"  asked  Duncan. 

<<  Oh  ay,  ane  sister.  G^rdie,  lad,"  said  Durie, 
coming  suddenly  and  abruptly  to  the  point, 
"could  you  speak  a  word  of  twa  to  the  puir 
misleard  bairn  1  For  ye  hae  that  douce  way  wi' 
ye,  ye  ken,  and  a'body  minds  what  ye  say." 
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IV.^ARTHnB  SB5UNFS  STORT  FROM  ANOTHER  POIKT 

OP  YUW. 

•■  Meek  wall  fliera  are  wKb  Uttle  dreem 
Tbeir  daily  strife  an  aBgel*e  theme; 
Or  that  the  cnM  tbey  take  lo  calm, 
SbaU  pxoTO  in  keaven  a  marfejr*!  palm.** 


Abthttr  had  fully  intended  to  tell  his  new  friend 
the  whole  truth  about  himself  and  his  former 
histoiy.  Though  his  faults  were  neither  few  nor 
small,  want  of  candour  was  certainly  not  among 
them;  for  besides  being  naturally  truthful,  he 
possessed  an  unusual  degree  of  courage,  and  this 
quality  deliyered  him  from  many  of  the  usual 
temptations  to  deceit  Still,  with  every  desire 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
know  it  ourselves  before  we  can  communicate  it 
to  others.  And  where  our  own  history  forms  the 
subject  of  discussion,  it  is  no  common  attainment 
to  know  the  exact  and  real  trutL  For  our  ideas 
of  what  we  have  done  ourselves,  or  of  what 
others  have  done  by  us,  must  be  greatly  coloured 
by  our  estimate  of  our  own  character  and  of  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  we  have  come  in 
contact  And  how  rare  a  gift  is  the  self-know- 
ledge or  the  impartiality  necessary  for  forming 
such  an  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Hence  it  follows  that  autobiography,  far  from 
being,  as  it  would  seem  to  a  superficial  observer, 
the  most  reliable  kind  of  biography,  is  usually 
very  much  the  reversa 

Arthur  Erskine  had  as  little  self-knowledge  as 
most  of  his  equals  in  years.  And  moreover  he 
was,  from  his  position,  either  unacquainted,  or 
imperfectly  acquainted,  with  certain  facts  which 
are  very  important  to  a  correct  representation  of 
his  history.  It  may  be  well  therefore  to  gather 
up  those  threads  of  his  story  which  he  left  un- 
touched, since,  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes, 
he  was  unable  to  see  them. 

His  father,  a  younger  member  of  a  decayed 
though  honourable  branch  of  the  noble  house  of 
Erskine,  had  been  early  won  to  the  side  of  the 
Reformation.  Henry,  or  as  he  was  always  called, 
Harry  Erskine  of  Blackgrange,  was  one  of  those 
amiable,  gentle-tempered  men  whom  we  some- 
times meet  with  in  rough  times,  almost  provoking 
the  thought  that  they  have  been  bom  by  mistake 
in  the  wrong  century,  so  little  do  they  seem  to 
have  in  common  with  all  their  surroundings. 


Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  repur  the  broken 
fortunes  of  his  house  in  the  Scotland  of  his  gener- 
ation.   He  perhaps  did  the  wisest  thing  he  coold, 
as  £sir  as  this  world  was  concerned,  when  he  vent 
abroad,  to  serve,  with  other  Scotchmen  of  his 
day,  in  the  armies  of  King  Henry  II.  of  Fnuice. 
Being,  like  many  gentle  natures,  very  brave,  he 
soon  won  distinction;  but  as  he  had  no  infla- 
ential  friends,  and  was  particularly  deficient  in 
the  quality  now  expressively  denominated  "push," 
fame  did  not  in  his  case  open  the  road  to  f ortone. 
Nor  was  his  advancement  promoted  by  the  fiict 
that  he  continued  warmly  attached  to  his  futh, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  even  perils 
in  which  this  steadfastness  involved  him.     He 
committed,  however,  the  grave  mistake  of  many- 
ing  a  Roman  Catholic.    Under  the  influence  of 
the  strong  passion  which  has  so  often  made  fools 
of  wise  men,  he  sacrificed  his  conscience  and  lus 
judgment  for  the  striking  beauty  and  the  fiisdnst- 
ing  manners  of  the  young  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Salgnes,  a  nobleman  who  had  shown  him 
kindness  and  hospitality  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Franca    The  object  of  his  attachment  being  of 
higher  rank  than  his  own  (though  not  much  more 
wealthy),  never  ceased  to  consider  it  a  cond^ 
scension  to  have  linked  her  fate  with  his.    He 
did  not  find  in  the  union  all  the  happiness  he 
expected  even  for  the  present,  and  he  laid  np 
sorrow  and  perplexity  for  his  own  future  and  for 
that  of  his  children.   For  our  actions  truly,  though 
it  may  be  slowly,  work  out  their  own  results  in 
the  days  to  come ;  and  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
iked  shall  he  also  reap." 

He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  St 
Quentin,  in  which  he  behaved  with  great  gallantly. 
Feeling  his  health  completely  shattered,  he  wished 
to  die  in  his  beloved  Scotland ;  and  with  some 
difficulty  prevailed  on  his  wife^  who  was  fond  of 
the  gaieties  of  the  French  capital,  to  accompany 
him  thither  with  her  children,  Helen  and  Arthur. 
Arthur  was  then  about  eight,  and  Helen  three 
years  older. 

Almost  the  only  part  of  his  slender,  patrimony 
that  remained  to  Harry  Erskine  was  a  house  in 
Haddington;  and  there,  accordingly,  the  little 
family  established  themselves.  But  misfortune 
in  every  form  seemed  to  pursue  them.  Erskine's 
health  fiuled  quickly ;  and  that  of  his  wife  was 
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also  seriously  affected  by  the  roughness  of  the 
eiimate,  the  dumge  of  livings  and  the  absence  of 
the  pmsoits  and  recreations  in  which  she  had 
been  sccostomed  to  take  delight  And  as  the 
store  of  hard-earned  gold  that  they  had  brought 
vith  them  from  France  diminished  rapidly,  pov- 
erty was  soon  added  to  their  other  trials.  Little 
Helen,  her  &ther*s  darling,  was  obliged  erelong 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  nnrse,  and  even  of  a 
servant ;  while  the  brave  and  beantif  ul  boy,  his 
mother's  pride,  though  shielded  as  far  as  possible 
by  her  partial  love,  had  yet  to  endure  many  a 
real  and  keenly-felt  privataon. 

It  fell  to  Helen's  lot,  child  as  she  was,  to  wait 
upon  her  father  during  much  of  his  last  illness ; 
since  her  mother  (who  at  any  time  would  have 
been  more  at  home  in  a  ball-room  than  a  chamber 
of  sickness)  was  herself  weak  and  ailing.  For- 
tunately she  was  one  of  those  who  possess  a 
oatoial  aptitude,  almost  amounting  to  genius,  for 
the  vocation  of  tending  the  sick  A  more  careful, 
tender,  loving  little  handmaid  never  waited  upon 
any  invalid ;  and  as  was  natural,  a  very  deep 
and  strong  attachment  sprang  up  between  the 
twa  Helen  did  not  often  talk  of  her  father,  even 
in  after-years.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  speak 
iBoch  of  those  she  loved;  the  deeper  in  the  heart 
tbe  farther  from  the  lip,  was  usually  the  rule  with 
iiff.  But  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life  the  image 
of  the  father  she  had  lost  in  childhood  was  en- 
shrined in  the  holiest  place  within  her.  Every 
word  he  said  to  her,  even  the  lightest,  was  held 
sacred  in  loving  remembrance;  every  gift  he 
gave  her,  even  the  most  chOdish,  was  indeed 

**  Chanir^  from  a  Xaj  to  a  treasure, 
And  leen  through  a  eryttal  of  tearik** 

While  his  influence  and  his  example  went  far 
towards  making  her  what  she  became  in  after- 
life. 

Hather  more  than  a  year  after  his  return  to 
Scotknd,  Harry  Erskine  died;  steadfast  in  the 
futh  of  Christ's  evangel,  and  leaving,  in  humble 
tms^  his  little  ones  to  the  care  of  Him  who  has 
8ud:  ''I  will  be  .a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee." 

Darker  days  came  then.  The  mother's  illness 
>Qd  the  poverty  of  the  little  family  continued  to 
increase.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  Madame 
Stephanie  to  exist  without  the  comforts  and  even 


the  luxuries  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
in  her  own  country.  The  burden  of  providing 
these  out  of  the  very  inadequate  pittance  that 
remained  to  them  now,  fell  principally  upon 
Helen.  Often  and  often  did  she  deny  herself 
necessary  food,  that  her  mother  might  not  miss  her 
usual  canary  wine  or  capon  broth.  And  if,  as  not 
unfrequently  happened,for  misfortune  and  sickness 
had  soured  the  temper  of  the  once  good-humoured, 
light-hearted  Frenchwoman,  after  all  Helen's  ex- 
ertions, the  wine  was  pronounced  unfit  to  drink, 
or  the  broth  bitterly  complained  of,  she  learned 
to  take  these  things  meekly  and  patiently,  and  to 
make  loving,  dutiful  excuses  for  her  mother,  which 
she  soon  came  to  believe  in  honestly  herself. 

When  we  see  bright  young  lives  worn  out  in 
such  services  as  these,  are  we  not  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  ask,  "  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  " 
And  more  especially  when,  as  so  often  happens, 
those  for  whom  the  sacrifices  are  made  seem  not 
to  appreciate,  scarcely  even  to  be  conscious  of 
them  1  But  let  us  put  away  from  us  the  faith- 
less thought  Such  questions  as  these  have  been 
answered  for  evermore  by  our  Lord's  own  deep, 
far-reaching  words :  ''  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  And  though  the  quiet  beauty 
of  those  unselfish  lives,  like  that  of  night-blowing 
flowers,  may  shun  the  glare  of  day,  and  leave  the 
careless  observer  in  ignorance  of  its  very  exist- 
ence, we  know  that  there  is  One  who  seeth  in 
secret,  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  '*by  him 
actions  are  weighed" 

Harry  Erskine  had  never  been  able  to  induce 
his  wife  to  abandon  the  creed  of  her  fathers, 
though  he  had  earnestly  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
and  during  the  period  of  sickness  and  sorrow  it 
became  dearer  to  her  than  before.  She  naturally 
tried  to  teach  it  to  her  children,  though  far  more 
to  her  favourite  Arthur  than  to  Helen,  whom  she 
considered  of  less  importance  in  every  way.  And 
she  succeeded  in  imbuing  the  boy's  mind  with  an 
attachment  to  it,  which,  being  associated  with  his 
earliest  impressions,  was  likely  to  prove,  in  after- 
years,  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  While,  though 
Helen  learned  the  ''twa-penny  faith"  to  please 
her,  her  thoughts  were  wandering  all  the  time  to 
practical  questions,  such  as  how  she  could  procure 
meal  for  next  morning's  porridge^  or  whether  she 
might  not  fashion  a  new  sark  for  Arthur  out  of  a 
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«as1roff  kirtle  of  her  mother's.  The  only  real 
things  to  her  beyond  what  she  could  see  and 
touch,  and  work  and  suffer  for  in  her  own  little 
sphere,  were  her  father's  prayers  and  the  texts  he 
taught  her. 

Bitter  was  the  grief  of  both  the  children  when 
the  shadow  fell  once  more  upon  their  home, 
leaving  them,  in  the  complete  sense  of  the  word, 
orphans.  But  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  was 
before  the  day-break.  The  '^good  Lady  Wedder- 
hum,"  celebrated  in  her  own  day  for  deeds  of 
charity  and  mercy,  had  found  out  the  little  family 
some  time  previously;  and  as  Wedderbum  was 
not  many  miles  £rom  Haddington,  she  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  communicating  with  them,  and 
showing  them  helpful  and  considerate  kindness. 
In  her  visits  to  them  she  had  been  spedaUy 
attracted,  as  strangers  usually  were,  by  Arthur's 
beauty  and  intelligence.  She  also  thought  Helen 
*^  a  douce^*  mensfu'  little  lass,"  though  as  yet  she 
•did  not  understand  her  higher  qualities.  The 
result  was,  however,  that  with  the  Laird's  full 
concurrence  and  approval,  she  appeared  in  Had- 
dington a  few  days  after  their  mother's  death,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  sorrowful  and  almost 
bewildered  children  to  her  ovm  home. 

It  was  certainly  in  a  good  day  for  both  of 
them  that  they  entered  the  hospitable  halls  of 
Wedderbura.  A  plentiful,  well-regulated  house, 
where  all  had  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  yet 
none  ate  the  bread  of  idleness,  was  a  great  change, 
and  a  very  happy  one,  to  the  care-worn,  over-taxed 
girl,  and  to  the  restless,  undisciplined  boy.  As 
Arthur  was  pronounced  by  the  Laird's  chaplain, 
who  examined  him,  to  be  "a  youth  of  vera  quick 
uigyne,"t  he  was  carefully  instructed  in  grammar, 
Latin,  and  the  other  brsnches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion; while  Helen,  in  company  with  the  daughters 
of  the  house,  learned  all  the  accomplishments  then 
considered  suitable  for  ladies.  These  were  rather 
useful  than  ornamental;  and  as  she  had  a  gieat 
aptitude  for  such  pursuits,  and  was  very  diligent^ 
she  soon  excelled  in  all  household  arts  and  occu- 
pations. A  passionate  love  and  gratitude  towards 
her  kind  benefactress  took  possession  of  her  heart, 
4uid  this  she  did  not  &il  to  express,  in  the  way 
natural  to  her  character,  by  doing  whatsoever  her 
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hand  found  to  do  in  the  Lady's  service,  truly 
with  all  her  mi^t  Many  a  row  of  the  neatest 
''pearling,"  and  many  a  hank  of  fine  and  even 
yam,  besides  numerous  household  tasks,  qaicUy 
learned  and  skilfully  performed,  bore  witness  to 
her  willing  industiy.  Both  Helen  and  Arthur 
were  also  able  to  oblige  their  kind  patrons  by 
instructing  their  young  companions  in  the  French 
language;  a  very  welcome  service  in  those  days 
of  constant  intercourse  between  France  and  Scot- 
land. 

The  Homes  of  Wedderbum  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  BeformatioD; 
nor  did  they  omit  any  effort  to  instil  them  into 
the  minds  of  their  youthful  chai^ges.  These 
lessons  of  her  new  home  Helen  received  not 
only  willingly,  but  joyfully.  They  seemed  to 
her  like  the  conclusion  of  some  happy  tale  which 
had  been  begun  by  beloved  lips,  and  broken  off 
by  the  stem  hand  of  deatL  The  simple,  strong 
words  of  the  glorious  Evangel  were  quickly 
brought  home  with  life-giving  power  to  the 
heart  thus  prepared  to  welcome  them.  She 
found  in  them  what  met  the  necessities  and 
satisfied  the  longings  of  her  awakened  souL  She 
believed  the  trath,  and  the  troth  made  her  free. 
She  was  a  vexy  happy  little  maiden  from  that 
time  forward;  as  any  one  cotdd  tell  who  looked 
on  her  beaming  face,  or  listened  to  her  pleasant 
song,  as  her  never-resting  hands  and  feet  mov^ 
briskly  and  lightly  about  their  many  useful  tasks. 

But  it  did  not  fiure  so  well  with  Arthur.  His 
attachment  to  his  mother  had  been  very  strong, 
and  he  esteemed  it  a  point  of  duty  to  cling  to 
what  she  had  loved.  Without  any  real  religions 
convictions,  he  thought  it  a  grand  and  noble 
thing  to  be  a  trae  Catholic,  like  her,  like  the 
holy  saints,  and  like  the  brave  knights  and  fair 
ladies  of  France,  of  whom  she  was  wont  to  tell 
him.  The  ''  evangel "  might  do  well  enough  for 
« miserable  poor  folk,"  and  even  for  craftsmen. 
merchants,  and  such  "  cattle,"  but  it  v^as  no  creed 
for  a  gentleman,  least  of  aU  for  the  grandson  of 
the  Marquis  de  Salgues.  Still,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  become  a  martyr  for  his  faitL  He 
therefore  learned  and  repeated  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him ;  and  so  natural  is  it  to  children  to 
keep  their  deepest  feelings  to  themselves,  or  at 
least  to  share  them  only  with  their  equals  in  age 
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that  he  was  scarcely  consdoos  of  any  hypocmy 
in  00  doin^    He  was  gready  starengthened  in  his 
secret  piedilections  by  the  fonner  monk  of  Had- 
diogtoa    It  was  easy  for  a  fearless,  adventarous 
lad,  like  ArtlnuTy  to  form  acquaintances  even 
amongst  the  retainers  of  a  baron  at  deadly  feud 
with  his  protector.    And  the  lamented  death  of 
the  good  Lady   Wedderbnm,  which   occurred 
vhen  he  had  been  between  two  and  three  years 
at  the  Casde,  was  followed  by  a  period  of  general 
relaxation  of  discipline^  that  much  facilitated  his 
meetings  with  Father  Beimet    He  enjoyed  the 
mystery,  and  still  more  the  danger,  of  reoeiving 
clandestine  lessons  in  the  Bomish  faith  from  a 
disguised  monk;  but  it  must  be  added  that  he 
was  £u-  from  enjoying  the  deceit  unto  which 
Uiese  proceedings  forced  him.    For  he  was  one 
of  those  whose  natural  candour  of  disposition  will 
not  allow  them  either  to  speak  or  to  act  a  false- 
hood (however  necessary  they  may  imagine  it), 
without  a  degree  of  awkwardness  and  ill-concealed 
distress  that  is  almost  sure  to  betray  them.    And 
of  course  he  did  not  fail  to  draw  upon  himself 
suspicion,  mistrust,  and  blame.    These,  as  was 
natnra],  only  exasperated  him,  and  drove  him 
faither  and  further  £rom  the  straight  path.     He 
Wime  increasingly  wild,  reckless,  and  even  defiant 
in  Us  conduct.     Through  his  affections,  indeed, 
heudght  still  have  been  controlled;  but  Lady 
Wedderbnm,  whom  he  really  loved,  was  no  more; 
and  his  feelings  towards  the  Laird  never  went 
^oni  respect,  a  litde  mingled  with  fear.    Helen, 
it  is  true,  loved  him  intensely,  and  bitterly  mourned 
his  wanderings.     But  though  ready  to  undergo 
^y  toil  or  self-denial  in  his  service,  though  she 
<^n  plied  her  needle  for  half  the  night  that  he 
might  not  appear  less  handsomely  dressed  than  the 
^^'s  sons  his  companions,  and  *' wared"  for 


the  same  purpose  every  gift  she  received  from 
her  generous  friends, — ^yet  still,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  she  did  not  exercise  over  him  all  the 
influence  that  might  have  been  expected.  She 
was  either  not  young  enough — or  too  young — 
thoroughly  to  understand  him.  Her  early  life 
of  toil  and  care  had  perhaps  unfitted  her  a  little 
for  entering  into  the  feelings  of  a  wayward  boy. 
Besides,  it  might  be  that  she  was  sometimes  more 
eager  to  serve  than  to  sympathize,  and  was  apt 
to  confound  toorhing  for  those  she  loved  with 
helping  them. 

So  uncomfortable  had  Arthur's  position  at 
Wedderbum  become,  that  it  was  really  a  relief  to 
him  when  things  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
discovery  of  the  rosary.  '  His  joy  at  having  no 
more  cause  for  concealment  helped  to  make  him 
utterly  fearless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Laird's 
anger  was  natural  and  justifiable,  and  he  did  not 
moderate  its  expression.  The  result  was  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected. 

Helen  Erskine  went  about  her  daily  work  with 
busy  hands  and  sUent  lips,  but  with  a  heart  well- 
nigh  brokezL  Wedderbum's  grave  chaplain  shook 
his  head;  he  "aye  kenned  yon  lad  wad  never  come 
to  guid."  And  the  moumfdl  prophecy  seemed 
but  too  likely  to  find  a  fulfilment  For  the  boy 
was  going  forth  now,  friendless  and  alone,  "  into 
a  £ar  country."  Yet  it  was  in  the  far  country 
that  the  prodigal  remembered  his  father's  house; 
and  it  was  under  those  alien  skies  that  the  cry, 
"  I  have  sinned  1 "  first  arose  from  the  depths  of 
his  soul  This  thought  came  at  last  to  Helen 
Erskine,  bringing  with  it  the  first  faint  gleam  of 
hope  and  comfort,  as,  far  in  the  night,  she  knelt 
beside  her  little  bed,  and  prayed  with  bitter  tears 
for  the  wanderer. 

D.  A. 


"BECAITBS  OF  TEE  SAVOXTR  OF  THT  GOOD  OnTTlEEHTS  THT  HAIEE  IS  AS 

OUTTMEHT  FOITBED  FOBTH.'* 


Sovoia 


was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  anoint  their 
poBODS  frequently;  indeed,  to  an  extent 
that,  in  a  climate  like  ours,  we  can  scarcely 
sympathize  with.  This  common  unction 
was  used  for  personal  adornment,  for  refreshment  to  the 
healthy,  and  for  healing  to  the  sick.    So  constant  was 


its  use,  that  its  omission  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (Dan. 
X.  3) ;  and  to  neglect  it  to  a  guest  was  a  noticeable 
slight  (Luke  vii  46).  Whatever  else  the  traveller 
omitted  to  take  with  him,  he  rarely  forgot  the  oil  (Gen. 
xxviiL  18;  Luke  x.  34),  which,  in  that  hot  climate,  was, 
to  a  traveller,  less  a  luxury  than  a  necessary.    In  pro- 
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oes8  of  time,  umple  oil  came  to  be  rarely  used  eren  by 
the  poor;  and  as  for  the  rich,  their  ointments  were  ex- 
quisitely perfumed,  and  veiy  costly  (John  ziL  6). 
Besides  this  common  and  daily  unction,  there  was  also 
a  holy  anointing,  which  was  set  apart  to  God's  special 
service;  and  through  it,  prophets  frequently,  the  high- 
priests  always,  and  kings  generally,  entered  on  their 
functions.  The  holy  oil  used  for  the  priests  was  of  a 
peculiar  composition,  and  was  not  to  be  imitated  on 
pain  of  death.  All  this  typified  the  glorious  One,  the 
Christ,  or  ike  anointed^  as  the  word  means— set  apart 
to  be  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  fitted  for  each 
of  his  ofiSoes  by  being  filled  with ''  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily ^ 

On  his  solitaiy  head  was  emptied  the  whole  vessel  of 
God's  anointing  oil;  for  ''  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  him"  (John  ill  34).  So  copious  was  his 
unction,  that  the  holy  ointment,  poured  upon  his  head, 
flowed  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment  (Ps.  czxxiiL  2). 
And  so^  in  the  text  here,  his  ''  good  ointments"  mean 
his  unequalled  spiritual  excellences  of  every  kind.  It  is 
the  same  excellences  which  the  admiring  bride  sets 
forth  in  detail,  under  a  different  set  of  figures,  in  chap. 
V.  10-16.  He  was  "lull  of  grace  and  truth;"  and 
these  good  ointments  are  the  manifestations  of  the  grace 
and  the  truth  with  which  he  was  filled,  and  through 
which  he  displayed  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father. 

And  the  savour  of  these  good  ointments  means  faith's 
delighted  apprehension  of  the  glories  of  Jesus.  Oh, 
how  unspeakably  precious  is  he  to  the  soul  that  can  smell 
this  savour !  Nothing  on  earth  can  be  compared  with 
him;  nay,  among  all  the  shining  ones  in  glory,  there  is 
none  like  Jesus.  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ? " 
''  Oh  black  angels,  but  white,  white  Jesus !"  cries  dear 
old  Rutherford.  How  sweetly  did  all  his  garments 
smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia,  when  he  first 
came  to  us  in  our  soul's  sorest  anguish !  and  lifting 
from  the  earth  the  poor  heart-broken  one  whom  the 
stem  law  of  God  had  smitten  down,  he  wiped  our  tears, 
and  smiled  us  almost  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  saying, 
"  Son,  daughter,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee."  How  sweet,  too,  his  perfume,  as  we  trace  his 
path  of  holy  love  through  the  gospel  story,  and  rejoice 
to  find  that  the  Christ  of  Nazareth,  and  Bethany,  and 
Calvary;  the  Christ  of  Peter,  and  John,  and  the  Mag- 
dalene; the  Christ  of  the  sinful  and  the  miserable  in 
Judea  of  old,  is  the  very  Christ  of  our  own  daily  life. 
How  sweet  the  smell,  when  faith  goes  back  once  more 
on  its  oft-repeated  visits  to  the  Cross,  to  see  the  holy 
Alabaster-box  broken  into  pieces  there,  while  out  of  it 
flows  forth  unhindered  all  the  grace  that  is  in  the  heart 
of  God.  Blessed  grace,  and  blessed  box,  and  blessed 
breaking!  the  restraint  of  such  a  treasury  of  love 
straitened  and  pained  his  heart,  till  it  got  vent  to  flow 
(Luke  xil  50).  How  sweet  the  perfiime,  as  we  travel 
from  the  cross  to  the  sepulchre,  to  see  the  empty  tomb 
and  the  folded  napkin,  and  to  realize  once  more  that 


He  who  died  finr  us  in  love,  now  liveth  for  ever,  hsving 
spoiled  our  cruel  spoilers,  and  g(me  up  with  the  aboat 
of  a  victor.  How  sweet  his  perfumes  as  faith  sees  him 
on  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  hopes  shortly  to  see  him 
Uuce  to  fac&  "  Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the 
heart"  (Prov.  xx^  9);  but,  to  the  believing  soul,  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  more  reviving  than  all  the  bshny 
treasures  of  the  East,  however  skilfuUy  compounded  or 
lavishly  poured  forth. 

"  His  BanM  It  iniMie  to  mf  ear. 
And  tranipoTt  to  my  beort ; 
Vj  bopas  rettre  wben  be  to  near. 
And  droop  If  bo  depart 

**  Lot  tho  Tioh  mhor  prize  bit  gold, 
Tbo  monArGh  boaat  bla  crown ; 
To  mei  *tto  more  tben  wealth  untold. 
To  call  tbo  Lord  mine  own.** 

Alas !  how  few  discern  the  savour  of  Christ's  precbns 
ointment  Man  savours  his  own  things,  but  natonSy 
he  has  no  relish  fur  the  things  of  God  (Matt  xtL  23)l 
There  is  nothing  more  sad  about  his  case  than  this,  that 
he  is  not  attracted  but  repelled  by  the  holy  exoeUenoes 
of  Jesus.  God's  beloved  Son  is  stilly  to  men,  oulj  as  a 
root  oat  of  a  diy  ground,  with  no  beauty  in  him  where- 
fore sin-loving  man  should  desire  him.  With  unani- 
mous voice,  the  representatives  of  our  race  gave  their 
votes  against  him,  saying,  "  Not  this  man,  but  Ba- 
rabbas."  Alas !  man  naturally  prefers  the  stench  of 
the  grave,  among  the  putrefaction  of  which  he  borrovs 
like  the  worm,  to  the  heavenly  firagranoe  of  the  Bose  of 
Sharon.  Nay,  the  very  same  preaching  of  Christ,  which 
to  a  living  soul  is  the  sweet  savour  of  life,  is  to  a  dead 
soul  the  foul  savour  of  death  (2  Cor.  it  16).  Ah,  we 
need  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  same  anointing,  ere 
we  can  discern  or  be  regaled  with  the  heavenlj  odoon 
of  our  Lord's  good  ointments  !  "  Oh,*'  says  Rutherford, 
"  if  my  soul  might  but  lie  within  smell  of  his  love,  sap- 
pose  I  could  get  no  more  but  the  smell  of  it  !** 

But  though  our  enjoyment  of  Christ  be  the  result  of 
the  Holy  Spirits  grace,  yet  we,  on  oar  part,  must  stir 
up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  us.  Exactly  proportioned 
to  our  individual  diligence  will  be  the  riches  of  our 
spiritual  income.  As  the  fire  that  fell  upon  the  altar  at 
first  was  fire  from  heaven,  so  likewise  is  the  fire  of  holj 
love  that  is  kindled  in  a  believing  heart;  and  as  part  of 
the  priestly  Amotion  was  to  keep  up,  by  human  care,  the 
fire  thus  kindled  at  first  by  God,  so  we,  too,  have  it  for  our 
special  service  to  supply  with  abundant  fuel  the  heavenlj 
flames  within  us.  And  the  only  fuel  that  will  ke^ 
them  burning  is  the  ordinances  of  Christ  obeerred  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  Unless  vre  keep  the  altar  of 
our  hearts  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  vrith  the  fragrant 
odours  of  his  presence,  the  fire  of  love  shall  bum  low  and 
lower;  and  in  this  case,  what  warrant  has  the  carelesft 
Levite  that  it  shall  not  go  wholly  out  ? 

Let  us  notice,  too,  that  it  is  for  hit  own  inherent 

graces  and  excellences  that  the  believing  soul  so  highly 

I  values  Christ    Twice  over,  in  the  verse,  is  this  &ct 


THY  NAME  IS  AS  OINTMENT  POURED  FORTH:' 
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stated,  giving  it  the  strong^  emphasis  possible :  "  B&' 
eauieofihe  ttTour  of  thy  good  ointments  thy  name  is 
as  ointment  poured  foith  ;**  and  again^  *'  there/are  do 
the  Tiigins  loTe  thee."  He  is  loTed,  not  for  some  good 
selfishly  fancied  as  having  been  received  through  him  or 
expected  from  him,  but  because  of  the  savour  of  his 
ovn  ointments.  The  blind  eye  has  been  opened,  and 
tbioogh  it  the  soul  has  gazed,  ifith  happy  amazement, 

00  Him  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  till 
the  heart  has  been  won  for  ever.  Oh,  my  soul,  hast 
tboQ  thus  seen  " the  King  in  his  beauty?'*  hast  thou 
had  revealed  to  thee,  as  no  words  of  man  could  have 
done  it,  the  hitherto  undiscovered  j^ories  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  If  not;  if  thou  hast  no  better  reason  for  loving 
JesQs,  than  this  solitary  one,  that  he  hath  loved  thee; 
then  it  is  not  Jesus  that  thou  lovest,  but  only  thyself  in 
him.  In  this  case,  surely  thou  hast  not  yet "  seen  him, 
oeither  known  him.*'  He  himself  has  said^  '*  If  ye  love 
them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  7  do  not 
even  the  publicans  the  same  ?'*  Yes;  even  puUieam. 
Kot  only  unregenerated  human  nature  in  its  higher 
forms,  but  human  nature  in  its  lowest  and  vilest  forms, 
<an  accomplish  this,  while  it  remains  as  degraded  as 
ever.  *^Even  the  pMicans**  do  it  It  is  not  Jesus, 
then,  that  thoa  art  really  bving,  if  it  be  not  for  his 
good  ointments  that  thou  lovest  him.  If  works  done  in 
a  selfish  legal  spirit  be  rejected,  because  not  done  in  love 
(I  Cor.  xiiL  l-Z),  how  much  more  the  spurious  love 
itself,  which  sees  nothing  love-worthy  in  the  Beloved  of 
the  Father,  save  only  this— that  he  loves  me!  Of 
none  it  is  not  denied— it  is  vehemently  insisted  on — 
^the  personal  appropriation  of  his  love  and  grace  is 

1  oMrt  important  element  in  our  enjoyment  of  him. 
With  Luther,  we  desire  to  put  peculiar  emphasis  on 
tht*'m^t»  and  the  <<  «ny«"  of  holy  Scripture.  While 
ve  voold  go  over  in  deUUl,  along  with  the  love-smitten 
fpoue,  her  ravishing  description  of  her  Lord  in  chap. 
V-  10-16,  we  would  equally  dose  it  with  her  joyous 
boast,  '<  This  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  friend,  0 
<huighteis  of  Jerusalem.'*  It  is  needed  to  complete  the 
bkssedaess  of  the  soul  to  be  able  to  say,  "  My  hdoved 
is  mine."  Kay,  we  would  go  still  further,  and  affirm, 
that  to  seek  to  love  him  otdy  for  what  he  is  in  himself, 
aod  apart  altogether  from  any  gracious  relationship  to 
ourselves,  is  a  reBoement  far  too  high  for  weak  and 
Mle  creatures  such  as  we.  It  is  never  so  much  as 
once  asked  from  us  by  Qod.  He  has  so  revealed  him- 
self to  us  as  to  satisfy,  and  over-satisfy,  all  our  affections ; 
and  grace  in  the  soul  does  not  annihilate  these  affections, 
hat  sanctify  them,  and  fill  them  all  with  him.  But 
vhQe  this  personal  relationship  is  one  of  the  sweet  in- 
gredients in  bis  good  ointments,  it  is  not  the  only  one; 
i^d  when  Christ  is  prized,  not  at  all  for  himself,  but  for 
by-ends;  not  lor  lus  own  spiritual  excellences,  nor  for 
^  blessedness  of  divine  communion  into  which  he 
brings  us,  but  only  for  those  adjuncts  and  appendages 
of  his  work,  which  the  fleshly  mind  is  quite  com- 
latent  to  appreciate,  then  Christ  is  not  loved  at 
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an,  but  only  accepted  as  a  mighty  servant  to  the  idol 
Sell 

And,  oh,  how  sweet  it  is  to  the  soul  that  is  weaiy  of 
sin,  weaiy  of  self,  weaiy  of  the  world,  to  be  regaled  and 
revived  by  the  smell  of  his  good  ointments !  They  are 
abundant  enough;  for  he  is  perfumed  with  all  the 
powders  of  the  merchant  (chap,  iil  6).  All  that  God  is, 
he  is  in  Christ;  and  all  that  he  is  in  Christ,  he  is  to 
encourage  the  sinnex's  faith,  and  to  secure  the  believing 
sinner^s  blessing.  Is  he  Almighty?  Then  all  his 
omnipotence  is  engaged,  in  Christ,  to  preserve  us  and 
bless  us;  and  that  is  a  sweet  ointment  Is  he  true? 
Then  all  his  truth  is,  in  Christ  Jesus,  pledged  to  fulfil 
whatever  is  implied  in  the  invitation  to  the  sinner  and 
the  promises  to  the  believer;  and  surely  this  is  a  sweet 
perfume.  Is  he  unchangeable  ?  Then  in  Christ  Jesus 
he  is  unchangeably  our  Father ;  and  this  is  a  good 
ointment  Is  he  holy?  Then  that  most  lovely  holi- 
ness—a holiness  awful,  hateful  once,  but  lovely  now— is 
all  on  our  behalf,  arrayed  not  against  tM,  but  only  against 
our  sorest  troubter,  sin.  Is  he  omniscient  ?  Then  how 
blessed  the  assurance  that  he  is  thinking,  in  his  perfect 
wisdom,  of  poor  and  needy  me ;  and  how  sweet  this 
perfume  is  to  an  afflicted  sufferer,  when,  refreshed  by  it, 
he  bows  his  head  to  the  sovereign  will  of  his  gracioqs 
Father,  and  says^  ''Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 
In  short,  all  the  perfections  of  absolute  Qodhead,  which 
to  the  guilty,  sin-loving  soul  are  full  of  honor,  are,  in 
Jesus,  every  one  of  them,  good  ointments,  which  to 
faith  send  forth  a  most  delightfU  perfume. 

But  the  world  cannot  smell  these  good  ointments; 
therefore  shine,  0  believer,  that  the  world  may  see 
something  of  thy  Lord  in  thee.  Thou  who  art  able 
sweetly  to  enjoy  the  savour  of  thy  Lord's  anointing, 
from  direct  oommnnion  with  himself,  art  set  apart  to 
make  him  known  to  the  perishing  around,  by  trans- 
posing them  into  objects  of  sight,  that  his  grace  may  be 
seen  in  thee.  Thou  art  an  epistle  of  Christ,  a  book 
whereon  he  means  thy  neighbour  to  read,  in  plain  and 
legible  type,  about  himself.  Like  the  light-house  lan- 
tern, thy  great  service  is  to  shine  out  with  dear  ray 
amid  the  darkness  of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  tem- 
pest-tossed ships  around  thee  may  seek  a  shelter  in  the 
haven  which  thou  hast  found.  Therefore  shine,  and 
>  trim  thy  lamp  each  day,  that  its  light  may  be  daily 
brighter.  Perhaps  you  say,  ''  But  how  can  I  shine, 
I  who  am  but  a  dod  of  earth,  with  not  a  spark  of  light 
in  me  ?  I  cannot  shine."  Yes  thou  canst,  if  thou  hast 
Christ;  for  Christ,  who  has  come  to  be  the  world's  soli- 
tary light,  will  shine  wherever  he  may  be.  Hdd  up 
Christ,  then,  in  words,  but  still  more  in  temper  and  in 
life;  hold  up  Christ  higher  and  higher  still,  that  men 
who  are  not  able  to  catch  the  sweet  odour  of  his  oint- 
ments from  himself— men  whose  ^yes  even  are  so  dis- 
eased that  they  cannot  bear  to  look  on  his  own  f^orj  in 
his  own  person— may  see  that  gloiy  toned  and  mellowed 
down  through  thee,  shining  out  dear  and  full;  as  dear 
and  full,  indeed,  as  they  are  at  first  able  to  look  upon 
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it  But  shine,  and  shbe  alwaji,  and  aeek  to  slune 
more  biightiy.  Tet,  with  it  all,  be  very  jealoos  for  the 
Lord's  gloiy,  and  w  jAtne,  that  men  shall  not  be  tempted 
to  admire  the  candlestick^  bat  the  candle— shall  not 
speak  of  the  pale  and  changing  planet,  bat  of  the  dear 
bright  Sun.  And  yoor  shining  shall  assoredly  not  be  in 
vaia  One  and  another  will  be  stirred  np  by  it  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  light;  so  near,  as  to  be  caaght  and 
ravished  wit]i  the  saroiir  of  Christ's  good  ointments; 
and  you  shall  bear  them  say,  to  yoor  inexpressible 
delight^  <<Now  we  belieTe,  not  because  of  thy  say- 
ing :  for  we  have  heard  him  onrselTes,  and  know 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Savioor  of  the 
worid." 

The  bride  goes  on  to  add,  in  the  closing  words  of  the 
verse,  "therefore  do  the  virgins  love  thee."  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  force  of  the  word  '*  therefore** 
It  teaches  as  that  whatever  be  the  reason  for  which 
others  profess  love  to  Jesus,  ''the  virgins"  really  love 
him  because  of  hie  good  oirUmenU,  This  is  important 
to  the  professing  believer;  only  we  would  caution  the 
anxious  sinner  not  to  abuse  it  God  demands  nothing 
good  in  thee  in  order  to  foigivenees ;  he  has  found  all 
that  he  demanded  already  in  his  Son ;  and  for  Jesns^ 
sake  alone  he  is  now  ready  to  pardon  thee  as  thou  art 
Let  no  one  object,  then,  that  his  concern  about  salvation 
is  wholly  selfish,  and  that  he  has  no  regard  in  it  to  God's 
glory,  but  only  to  his  own  welfiure.  This  is  quite  trae. 
Yet  God's  grace  is  such,  that  it  will  stoop  down  to  reach 
the  sinner  wherever  he  may  be,  dead  in  his  trespasses 
and  sins,  and  with  no  fieelings  but  selfish  feelings. 
True,  indeed,  God's  grace  will  not  leave  the  sinner 
there,  though  it  will  meet  him  there;  but  if  he  only 
yield  to  its  drawing,  it  will  foigive  him  without  good 
in  him  of  his  own,  and  will  lift  him  up,  and  make  him 
a  partaker  of  his  Lord's  anointing ;  so  that,  able  now  to 
discern  and  to  relish  the  good  ointments,  he  shall,  on 
account  of  them,  love  his  Saviour  with  the  love  of  all 
who  are  virgin  souls. 

For  the  souls  that  love  Jesus  are  all  virgins,  and  all 
virgin-souls  love  Jesus.  The  whole  number  of  them 
combined  constitutes  the  one  great  body  spoken  of  in 
this  Song  as  the  bride,  and  which  has  been  espoused  as 
''a  chaste  virgin"  to  Christ  (2  Cor.  xi.  2).  Each  mem- 
ber of  t^e  body,  too,  in  the  new  nature  is  a  chaste  virgin; 
and  the  characteristic  of  every  individual  is,  that  he 
loves  Jesus,  and  loves  him  too  for  his  good  ointments. 
0  my  soul,  is  it  a  virgin's  love  that  thou  ait  giving  thy 
Lord— pure,  fervent,  single-hearted  7  Many  talk  of 
him,  many  name  themselves  by  his  name,  many  com- 
mend him,  but  "  the  virgine  love  him*'  Dost  thou  love 
him,  0  my  soul— love  him  when  he  comforts  thee— love 
him  when  he  chastens  thee— love  him  always— love  him 
only  ?  Art  thou  like  Orpah,  who  loved  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  wept  to  leave  her,  but  who  yet  left  her ;  for 
she  loved  her  people  and  her  home  in  Koab  better  ? 
Or  dost  thou  love  like  Roth,  who  dave  unto  Naomi, 
though  it  cost  her  all  that  she  had  on  earth  7    Hast 


thou  now  no  home  but  Christ's  home,  and  no  people 
but  Chrisf  s  people,  and  no  love  but  Jesus  7 

There  is  no  spiritual  gift  to  be  preferred  to  bfe—hol j, 
single-hearted,  virgin  love.  '*  Qod  is  love/*  Therefore 
<< follow  after  love"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  1).  And  then,  when 
your  earnest  prayers  for  its  increase  have  been  answered, 
still  "fMow  after  love**  All  minor  gifts  are  of  any 
value  only  as  they  are  serviceable  to  love  in  her  blessed 
ministry  to  God  and  man.  Ridies  are,  to  a  Christian, 
worse  than  worthless,  except  as  love  can  take  them  up 
to  use  them.  Powers  of  intellect,  persuasive  eloquence, 
knowledge,  are  all  to  be  valued  only  that  love  may  bare 
the  more  to  work  with ;  but  the  best  gift,  that  ib  most 
to  be  coveted,  is  viigin  love.  Without  this,  all  the  rest 
is  but  a  sounding  brass,  unprofitable,  nothing. 

What  a  joyous  thing  is  love !  ''  How  infinitely  sveet," 
says  David  Brainerd,  one  of  the  virgins,  '^  is  it  to  lore 
God,  and  to  be  all  for  him."  He  that  loves  most  ha& 
most  of  Christ's  presence,  and,  therefore,  most  of 
heaven  in  his  soul.  But  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
a  sorrowfiil  thing  is  love.  In  a  world  like  this,  the  lore 
that  links  our  hearts  to  others,  or  to  the  cause  of  Jesus, 
will  lay  U8  open  to  the  sharpest  thrusts  of  grief.  The 
Lord  Jesus,  when  he  was  here,  felt  it  so.  His  incom- 
parable love  went  a  great  way  towards  making  him  the 
man  of  incomparable  sorrows.  The  words  "  aU  ye  thai 
love  Jeruialem**  have  as  their  equivalent  in  the  parallel 
clause,  ''oS ye  ihat  fnoumfor  her"*  (Isa.  Ixvi  10).  To 
love  and  to  mourn  for  often  mean  the  same  thing.  For, 
if  beloved  ones  ?rill  not  hearken,  and  if  we  be  concerned 
for  God's  name  and  for  their  safety,  what  less  can  we  do 
than  weep  sore  in  secret  places  for  their  pride  1  (Jer. 
'xiil  17).  This  was  one  of  the  cups  of  Christ's  eartbl; 
sorrow  (Luke  xix.  41) ;  a  cup  which  he  hands  to  eveiy 
one  that  loves  him  (Bom.  ix.  2,  3),  in  order  that  we 
may  be  trained  to  perfect  sympathy  with  him. 

Oh,  what  infinite  reason  have  we  to  love  Jesns,  and 
what  a  shameful  thing  that  any  among  us  could  be  truly 
charged  with  losing  the  first  fervours  of  its  holy  heat! 
(Rev.  il  4).  And  yet,  alas !  alas !  who  among  us  is  not 
compelled  to  bow  his  head  in  sorrow  %  Ko  wonder  that 
John  Bradford's  tears  trickled  down  his  &ce  into  his 
food  when  he  reflected  on  the  strange  hardness  that  so 
held  back  his  heart  from  the  adequate  love  of  his 
Saviour.  And  yet,  these  sorrowful  heart-longings  for 
love  are  among  the  surest  prooft  that  the  heart  which 
cherishes  them  is  a  virgin  heart  They  flow  out  of  love, 
the  most  tender  love,  coupled  with  an  exalted  appre- 
hension of  the  infinite  loveliness  of  Jesus.  He  is  seen 
to  be  so  ''altogether  lovely,"  that  the  heart  is  broken 
with  the  moumfhl  yet  gladdening  consciousness  that 
our  highest  pitch  of  love  falls  infinitely  beneath  the 
love-worthiness  of  the  Beloved.  And  this  is  safe  for  us» 
for  it  sends  us  away  from  our  own  hearts  to  find  our 
only  rest  and  comfort  in  the  free,  unchanging  love  of 
Jesus.    And  surely,  too,  as  Herbert  sings,— 

"  When  the  beart  wyt  (slRhioff  to  bo  approTcd), 
OA,  could  Jlovtt  tnd  stops;  God  writetb,  Issnt** 
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To  eyes  tiiat  have  been  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  CTerything  we  see,  above,  around,  within  ns,  is  a 
provocation  to  lova  Mercy,  tender  mercy,  plenteous 
mercy,  meets  ns  at  eyery  turn.  We  are  the  children  of 
mercy,  a  mercy  that  busied  itself  about  us  in  eternity, 
planning  our  blessings  ere  ever  the  woilds  were  made ; 
mercy  that  has  followed  us  aU  our  life  long,  guiding  us, 
guarding  us,  blessing  us,  unchiUed  by  the  rebellion  and 
iogntitude  of  our  godless  years.  0  my  brother,  does 
not  the  touching  introspect  melt  and  humble  thee,  and 
dost  thou  not  say  with  Job,  ^I  abhor  myself?"  And 
jet  the  meek  and  patient  love  ol  Jesus  has  never  ab- 
horred us,  never  abandoned  us,  never  fiuled  to  say  of 
us  even  at  our  worst,  ''How  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephzaim  ?"  (Hos.  zi.  8).  Nay,  he  has  only  used  our 
most  exceeding  sinftilness  to  show  forth  the  more 
vooderfully  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  holy  love.  Let 
us  then  never  forget  our  sins,  even  though  he  promises 
to  forget  them;  but  let  us  use  the  remembrance  of  them 
diiefly  to  deepen  love,  in  order  that  being  frankly  for- 
given so  much,  we  may  love  him  the  most  of  all. 

And  true  love  is  fkr  more  than  a  mere  sentiment ;  it 
is  always  active.  "  If  ye  love  me,  he^  my  command- 
maito."  True  love  is  a  giver ;  nay,  it  is  an  exhaustive 
girer,  it  gives  all  that  it  has ;  and  along  with  these  it 
^es  itself.  Whosoever  has  our  love  has  ourselves.  If, 
then,  we  love  Jesus,  we  shall  keep  from  him  nothing 
that  he  wills  to  have.  But  while  real  love  delights  in 
sacrifice,  spurious  love  is  content  with  sentiment.  The 
one,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  imitates  the  self- 
^Bptymg  grace  of  Christ,  and  shrinks  from  no  needed 
Maemane  or  Calvary ;  but  the  other  is  soon  wearied 
vhen  it  has  to  go  the  length  of  working,  and  calls  a 
ialtso  soon  as  its  labour  becomes  more  than  a  pleasant 
change  of  pastime.  But  true  love  lives  for  the  Beloved ; 
nd,  giving  its  all,  it  is  ashamed  that  its  all  is  so  little. 
With  David,  when  he  brought  forward  his  millions  of 
gold  and  silver  for  the  temple  building,  it  says,  "  Now, 
hdiold,  in  my  poverty  I  have  prepared  for  the  house  of 
the  Lord  an  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a 
thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver''  (1  Chron.  xxii.  14). 

We  win  do  wen  to  test  our  love,  were  it  for  nothing 
else  than  for  our  humbling.  Had  there  been  no  danger 
of  lelf-deception,  we  would  not  have  been  exhorted  to 
^unfeigned  love,"  nor  to  take  heed  that  "love  be  vnth- 
wt  disnmulation,**  How  much  pleasure  do  we  find  in 
secret  converse  with  Jesus  ? — only  so  much  do  we  love 
him,  and  no  mere.  How  cheerfully  do  we  deny  our 
wishes  that  we  may  prefer  his  wifl  7— so  much,  and  only 
<•  mucky  do  we  love  himself.    How  much  do  our  hearts 


warm  towards  the  meanest  and  least  attractive  of  his 
children,  counting  them  the  excellent  of  the  earth 
simply  for  his  sake  who  so  dearly  loves  them  ?-— only  so 
much,  Asi>  vo  xoBB,  do  we  love  him.  For  it  is  him 
that  the  virgins  love ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  most 
comely,  are  members  of  his  body.  The  broken-hearted 
and  rejoicing  penitent  in  Luke  vii.  lavished  her  grateful 
kisses  upon  his  feet ;  for  were  they  not  his  feet,  and 
therefore  for  his  sake  beloved  ?  No  matter  to  her  that 
the  feet  were  dark  with  sweat  and  dust,  for  Simon  had 
given  him  no  water  to  wash  away  the  travel-stains; 
they  were  still  his  feet,  nay,  they  were  stiU  himself,  and 
therefore  she  loved  and  fondled  them.  Ah,  my  reader, 
how  is  it  that  you  and  I  honour  the  feet  of  Jesus? 
Those  lowly  members  of  his,  whom  those  who  are  not 
virgins  are  sure  to  overlook,  are  members  of  his  mystical 
body  as  certainly  as  those  who  are  more  comely ;  and 
the  virgins  recognize  and  love  him  in  the  meanest  as 
weU  as  in  the  most  exalted.  Almost  every  one  will 
readily  lavish  honour  on  the  honourable,  and  kiss  the 
saints  of  note  and  name ;  but  dost  thou,  0  my  soul,, 
love  also,  love  equally,  the  unnoted  and  unnamed— the 
dusty,  uncomely  feet  of  Jesus  1  For,  though  they  are 
only  feet,  still  they  are  Chrisfs  feet;  and  because  they 
are  his,  and  because,  too,  they  lie  more  within  the  reach 
of  heart-broken  penitents,  these  virgin  souls  love  them, 
and  kiss  them,  and  hang  over  them,  till  wondering  pro- 
fessors chide  their  folly.  For  we  love  Jesus  as  we  love 
his  feet— only  so  far,  and  no  further.  And  he  counts 
it  so  himself;  for  he  shall  yet  say,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me"  (Matt.  xxv.  40). 

Oh,  for  love,  more  love,  and  that  the  love  of  the 
virgins !  For  want  of  this,  and  for  want  of  its  constant 
exercise,  divine  life  is  low  and  feeble  among  us;  and  the 
world  is  stumbled  by  the  inconsistencies  of  many  who 
reaUy  know  not  Qod,  for  Ood  is  love. 

'*  O  Jesna,  King  moat  wonderfol, 

Thoa  Conqueror  renowned, 
Tboa  SweetneM  most  Ineflkble, 

In  wbom  ell  Jojrs  are  fonnd  I 
When  once  thoa  viiiteat  the  heart; 

Tlien  tmth  begins  to  shine. 
Then  earthlj  ranltles  depart, 

Then  kindles  lore  dirlne. 
0  Jesna,  Light  of  all  below, 

Thon  Fount  of  llTing  fire; 
Sacpasslng  aU  the  Joys  we  know. 

And  all  we  can  desire; 
Jesus,  may  all  confess  thy  name, 

Thy  wondrous  grace  adore ; 
And,  eeeking  thee,  themseWes  inflame 

To  seek  thee  more  and  more! " 

J.Du 
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CALM,  bright  Sabbath  day  of  early  spring 
had  closed  in  golden  sunset,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  evening  followed.  There  was  no 
moon  visible,  and  a  slight  touch  of  frost 
gave  clearness  to  the  air  and  brilliancy  to  the  stars,  as 
one  after  another  of  the  ''  heavenly  host "  appeared  in 
the  cloudless  sky. 

Mrs.  Martyn  and  her  children  had  spent  the  evening 
in  reading  and  conversation. 

"  Do  put  on  your  shawl,  Lucy,'*  said  John  Martyn  to 
his  sister,  opening  the  parlour-door  after  half  an  hour^s 
absence,  "  and  come  to  the  lawn  with  me.  It  is  such  a 
beautiful  stany  night ! " 

Lucy  gladly  prepared  to  obey  the  call 

"  Is  it  too  cold  for  you  to  come  out,  mamma  ? " 

''  Tes;  I  must  be  content  to  look  from  the  window." 

She  stood  there  alone  for  some  time,  gazing  upwards 
at  the  starry  sky,  while  her  heart  ascended  far  beyond, 
in  prayer  for  those  still  so  dear  to  her  on  earth,  and 
thoughts  of  others  not  less  loved  in  the  better  countiy 
above. 

When  the  young  people  returned  to  the  room,  they 
looked  more  grave  and  thoughtful  than  usual 

'^Have  you  hsKl  a  pleasant  walk  and  look  at  the 
stars,  Lucy?" 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  it  was  beautiful,  grand !  I  think  I 
never  admired  them  so  much  before.  How  strange,  that 
what  one  has  looked  at  so  often  should  seem  idmost 
new  each  time  ! " 

<<  It  is  so  in  an  the  works  of  our  Qod«  There  is  a 
depth  and  vastness  in  all  his  doings  which  must  ever 
open  and  expand  with  new  wonders  before  our  minds, 
whichever  department  of  creation  we  try  to  explore. 
But  this  seems  to  me  peculiarly  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  wonders  of  astronomy.  It  is  when  we  look  up  at 
the  nightly  sky  that  we  understand  something  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  universe." 

"It  seems  awful  to  me,"  said  John.  "We  have 
begun  to  learn  astronomy  in  school  lately,  and  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  sort  of  feelings  it  has  given  me.  Some  of 
the  boys  learn  and  repeat  all  about  the  thousands  and 
millions  of  miles,  and  so  on,  quite  lightly,  and  think  no 
more  of  it  when  school  is  over;  but  I  have  been  feeling 
quite  overwhelmed  at  times.  I  have  got  troubled  my- 
self, and  I  fear  I  have  been  troubling  Lucy  now.  If 
these  things  be  all  true,  thb  world  is  such  a  mere  speck 
of  creation,  and  we  ourselves  like  as  many  grains  of 
sand  on  the  sea-shore,  or  leaves  in  a  forest !  Can  the 
great  God  care  for  tie  f  Oh,  mamma,  is  it  sinful  to  feel 
thU  ? " 

"  It  is  not  a  strange  or  new  feeling,  at  all  events,  my 
dear.  David  must  have  felt  something  of  the  same  three 
thousand  years  ago,  as  he  looked  upwards  through  the  pure 


night  air  of  Palestine :  '  When  I  consider  thy  bearens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
thou  hast  onUdned;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  T" 

"  Well,  it  is  comforting  to  think  of  that  being  written 
in  the  Bible.  Still  it  makes  me  unhappy.  I  cannot 
comprehend  it" 

The  boy«it  down  and  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
with  a  look  of  thought  and  anxiety  which  went  to  hi& 
mother^s  heart 

"  What  is  it  that  bewilders  you  7  Is  it  the  prodigious 
spaces,  and  distances,  and  magnitudes  of  astronomy  \ " 

"  Yes;  that  is  one  thing." 

"  I  recollect  feeling  the  same  when  I  first  turned  my 
attention  serionsly  to  the  rudiments  of  the  science, 
though  I  was  much  older  then  than  you  are  now.  1 
believe  this  must  be  the  first  impression  of  everr 
thoughtful  mind.  These  enormous  figures  really  give 
us  no  definite  conception  of  what  they  are  intended  tu 
express;  it  is  impossible  for  our  understanding  to  giasp 
them,  though  doubtless  some  minds  are  more  suited  for 
the  study  than  others,  and  will  therefore  find  more  en- 
joyment in  it  Probably  you  are  not  one  of  these ;  and 
remember  you  are  not  yet  sixteen  years  old.  Can  a  boy 
of  that  age  expect  to  understand  at  once  the  truths 
which  it  required  the  matured  intellect  of  men  like 
Newton  and  Herschell  to  discover  ?  Five  yean  hence. 
perhaps,  much  that  now  seems  incomprehensible  may 
appear  comparatively  plain  to  you." 

*'  Only  perhaps,  mamma  ?  Tou  mean  that  I  may 
not  lire  so  long  f" 

'*  I  was  rather  meaning,  that  even  then,  perbi^B,  jou 
may  not  find  these  things  much  plainer  than  you  now 
do,  if  you  have  really  no  natural  taste  or  talento  for 
that  peculiar  kind  of  study.  But  why  should  this  dis- 
courage you  ?  There  is  rod  streogth  of  mind  shown  io 
quietly  and  calmly  acknowledging,  in  some  cases,  oar 
own  weakness,  and  not  wasting  energy  in  nselesB  efforts 
against  it  Is  not  it  mere  folly  in  a  child  to  toil  and 
struggle  long  to  lift  the  burden  which  only  a  strong 
man  could  carry  ? " 

'^  Then  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? " 

'^Attend  to  present  duty.  Learn,  as  your  master  re- 
quires of  yon,  the  firat  prindples  of  this  noUe  science, 
with  which  every  intelligent  youth  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted. Leave  the  further  study  of  it  to  a  future 
time,  to  be  taken  up  or  not,  as  circumstances  and  your 
own  feelings  shall  then  decide.  And  in  the  meanwlule, 
resist  bewildering  speculations  instead  of  encouraging 
them." 

'<  But  the  thought  mil  come :  Is  it  possible  that  the 
great  Gfod  who  made  all  these  worlds  can  care  for  each 
of  UB  r 
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<'Lct  us  torn  to  his  own  reyealed  word  in  this,  as  in 
jJI  our  difficulties,  and  see  what  light  or  comfort  we  can 
find  there.  I  think  there  is  something  very  remarkahle 
in  what  we  may  call  iYmfearUu  simplicity  of  Scripture, 
in  its  way  of  dealing  with  the  suhlime  mysteries  of  the 
character  and  works  of  Ood.  His  almighty  power,  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  brought  before  us  in 
connection  alike  with  the  smallest  and  the  greatest  of 
his  creatures.    Listen  to  part  of  Psahn  cxlvii  :— 

"  *  Praise  ye  the  Lord : 

*'  *  For  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto  our  Qod ; 

'*  *  For  it  Ib  pleasant,  and  praise  is  comely. 

"  ^  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jenisalem : 

"  ^  He  gathereth  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 

"  *  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart, 

^ '  And  bindeth  up  their  wounds.' 

"  How  beautiful,  how  wonderful !  tlie  great  Jehovah 
represented  as  looking  down  upon  the  scattered  wan- 
derers and  broken  hearts  of  earth,  and  himself  minister- 
in;;  to  their  relief !  Yet  we  would  hardly  expect  the  next 
vurds  which  follow— at  least  you  would  not,  John : — 

''  *  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars; 

"*  He  calleth  them  all  by  their  names.' 

"  Ob,  how  well  we  may  go  on  with  the  psalmist  to 
exclaim  :— 

" '  Qreat  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power : 

'' '  His  understanding  is  infinite ! ' " 

*'That  is  Teiy  striking,**  said  John.  '*I  certainly 
never  noticed  these  verses  before  as  coming  so  singularly 
after  one  another.** 

"Now  let  us  turn  to  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (xl.  26): 

Lift  Qp  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created 
*-i€se  tkir^iy  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number:  he 
olleth  them  all  by  names  by  the  greatness  of  his  might, 
for  that  he  is  strong  in  power;  not  one  faileth.' 

"Can  there  be  a  finer  description  of  the  impression 
giren  of  the  Creator's  power  and  gloiy,  when  we  look 
up  with  adoring  wonder  at  these  innumerable '  worlds 
imknown  }  *  But  now  observe  what  follows.  What 
bson  does  the  prophet  learn  from  his  midnight  con- 
templation ?  Not  one  of  discouragement,  but  of  comfort 
ajid  holy  confidence : — 

'* '  Why  sayest  thou,  0  Jacob,  and  speakest,  0  Israel, 
Mj  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is 
l-assed  over  from  my  God  ?  Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast 
tlioa  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  Qod,  the  Lord,  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
ve^iy  ?  there  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding. 
He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have  no 
uiight  be  iocreaseth  strength.  Even  the  youths  shall 
£unt  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly 
£ill :  but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
^^Dgth;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles; 
they  sbaQ  run,  and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk, 
and  not  faint' " 

**  Ob,  I  do  thank  you  for  pointing  out  to  me  these 
^^esQtiful  verses.  I  shall  repeat  them  to  myself,  when 
iBj  doubts  and  troubles  come  back  again." 


"  Do  so,  my  son ;  and  lift  up  your  heart  in  prayer  for 
the  spirit  of  simple  child-like  faith  and  trust  Fear 
not  to  bring  all  your  mental  trials,  as  well  ta  outward 
ones,  to  your  Qod  and  Saviour.  Then,  with  a  heart  en- 
larged, you  shall  be  able  to  join  in  the  song  of  universal 
thanksgiving :  <  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon  !  praise 
him,  all  ye  stars  of  light !  *  " 

The  boy  did  not  answer,  but  his  eye  met  his  mother's 
with  a  look  of  hope  and  love. 

*'And,'*  she  continued,  "pray  for  deeper,  clearer 
views  into  the  great  mysteries  of  God's  way  of  salvation, 
tlirough  our  Saviour's  redeeming  love.  When  we  truly 
realize,  as  far  as  our  feeble  minds  may  do,  the  marvellous 
fact  of  '  Qod  manifest  in  the  flesh*  having  really  lived 
and  suffered  in  this  world  of  ours,  does  it  not  take  away 
in  a  great  degree  the  feeling  of  our  insignificance  7 
Can  the  meanest  and  weakest  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
died  be  less  than  precious  in  the  Father's  sight  ?  And 
who  can  tell  how  £ar  the  influence  of  this  wondrous 
plan  of  saving  mercy  may  have  been  known  and  felt 
throughout  the  moral  and  intelligent  universe !  We 
are  expressly  told  in  Scripture  that  these  things  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into.  It  is  but  conjecture,  of 
course;  yet,  as  Hugh  Miller  has  beautifully  written, 
<  Who  shall  dare  to  limit  the  circle  of  worlds  to  which 
the  influences  of  the  "  decease  accomplished  at  Jenisa- 
lem *'  is  destined  to  extend  1  Many  a  great  kingdom  has 
been  gladdened  by  the  beam  which  broke  from  the  little 
hill  of  Calvary ;  why  may  not  many  a  great  planet  be 
cheered  by  the  same  beam  transmitted  from  the  little 
world  in  which  the  little  hill  is  included  ?*  *' 

«  That  is  a  grand  idea,"  said  John ;  and  for  some 
minutes  all  were  silent 

"  How  beautiful  Venus  looks  to-night,"  said  Lucy. 
"  Is  not  it  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  mamma,  and  the 
poet's  star  ? " 

"  Yes;  the  evening  star  has  been  always  a  favouiite 
with  poets,  and  lovers,  and  pensive  hearts  :— 

*' '  Ocm  of  the  crimaon-colonred  eren. 
Companion  of  retiring  dajr, 
W'liy  at  the  doting  g«toi  of  haaren, 
beloved  sUr,  doet  tboa  delay  ? '  ** 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that,  and  of  Campbeirs  other 
poem:-— 

"  *  Star  that  brinj^est  home  the  bee. 
And  aett'at  the  weary  labourer  fkeo ! 
if  Mny  aUr  shed  peace,  *tiathoa. 

That  send'ft  it  flrom  above; 
Appvarinie  when  heaTen*a  breath  and  brow 

Are  tweet  at  hers  we  lore.*  ** 

"  That  is  a  sweet  i)oem,  how  different  in  its  tone  of 
feeling  from  another  which  I  learned  long  ago.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  the  author— Byron,  I  think  :— 

*'  *  San  of  the  sleepleaa !  melancholy  star ! 
Whoae  tearfhl  beams  glow  treinnloos  afar. 
Clearing  the  darkneis  thou  canst  not  dispel. 
How  like  tlion  art  to  joy  remembered  weU ! 
So  gleama  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  ifaittea.  bat  warma  not  with  ita  powerless  rayi; 
A  night-beam  sorrow  watcheth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  bat  distant;  clear,  bat  oh,  how  eoldl' ** 
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**  Oh,  how  sad  these  lines  are,  mamma ! " 

^'  Yery  sad ;  but  what  comfort  could  a  mind  like 
Byron's  have  in  the  reyiew  of  the  past  ?  His  'joy  re- 
membered weir  was  that  of  one  'having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world.*  Even  to  the  believer,  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  'joy  in  Qod  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ/  the  reoollections  of  happiness  past  and 
gone  for  ever  on  earth  are  often  depressing.  The  even- 
ing star,  which  we  have  loved  and  admired  from  our 
earliest  years,  is  generally  in  later  life  associated  with 
many  affecting  remembrances.  It  has  been  well  called 
the  star  of  memory.  But  there  is  another,  which  we  may 
call  the  star  of  hope.    Can  you  guess  which  that  is  ?" 

"  The  mon^ing  star,  I  suppose,"  said  John. 

"  Yes;  but  in  fact,  you  know,  though  we  speak  of  the 
morning  and  evening  stars,  we  often  mean  the  same 
planet,  seen  at  different  seasons,  either  soon  after  sun- 
set or  before  sunrise.  The  last  is  not  such  a  favourite 
with  young  poets  and  romancers  as  the  first.  They  sit  up 
late  gazing  at  Yenus  or  Jupiter  when  these  planets  appear 
in  the  nightly  sky,  and  are  sound  asleepat  the  early  morn- 
ing hour.    I  suppose  this  is  the  case  with  both  of  you." 

"  Not  always,"  said  Lucy;  "  but  certainly  I  do  ot 
know  Yenus  so  well  in  the  morning  as  at  night." 

''  I  have  been  for  many  years  an  early  riser,"  said 
Mrs.  Martyn,  "  and  many  a  winter  morning,  before  the 
sun  appeared  in  the  east,  I  have  felt  as  if  a  message  of 
hope  and  courage  came  to  my  heart  when  I  looked  at 
'  the  star  that  leads  the  day.'  Did  you  ever  consider 
the  meaning  of  that  old  proverb^ '  The  darkest  hoar  is 
the  hour  before  dawn  ?  *  " 

*'  I  have  heard  you  quote  it  sometimes,  but  I  never 
thought  much  about  it.  I  suppose  the  meaning  is,  that 
when  things  come  to  the  worst  they  will  soon  b^n  to 
get  better?" 


''  Yes;  or  we  may  express  it  by  another  old  sajing, 
'  Man*8  extremity  is  God*s  opportunity.'  Some  comfort 
of  this  kind  I  have  often  felt,  during  times  of  trial,  in 
these  quiet  morning  hours ;  there  has  seemed  to  roe 
such  a  force  and  beauty  in  our  Saviour  saying  of  him- 
self, '  I  am  the  bright  and  the  morning  star.'  Oh,  if  he 
lifts  upon  us  the  light  of  his  countenance,  how  the 
darkest  hour  of  earthly  sorrow  may  be  brightened !  and 
yet  all  of  it  we  can  enjoy  here  is  but  ti  pledge  and 
earnest  of  better  things  to  come,  the  first  dawning  of 
the  heavenly  day.  The  cheering,  strengthening  in- 
fluence of  hope  must,  to  a  worldly  man,  or  an  unbeliever, 
each  year  become  fainter  and  weaker;  and  what  sad 
depression  and  foreboding  fears  will  take  its  place  as  he 
advances  towards  the  grave!  But  the  Christian  can 
say, '  I  will  hope  continually,  and  will  yet  praise  thee 
more  and  more.'  The  light  of  the  morning  star  will 
only  grow  dim  before  the  full  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  Our  Gfcd  and  Father  gives  us  many 
good  things  now  on  earth,  but  bis  people  shall  soon  ^see 
greater  things  than  these.'  Oh,  my  children,  shall  ^e 
all  enjoy  them  together;  the  first-fruits  now,  the  fall 
blessedness  at  last  ? " 

The  mother  paused,  her  voice  faltering  with  emotion. 
Her  children  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  their  yoong 
bright  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  felt  that  no  other 
reply  was  needed. 

"  It  is  late,"  she  said,  after  a  short  silence;  "  we  must 
have  prayers  and  go  to  bed." 

"  Oh,"  said  John,  *'  there  is  so  much  more  I  should 
like  to  say  and  to  ask  you ! " 

"  You  are  not  going  away  to-morrow,  and  we  mar 
hope  for  another  quiet  time  in  the  evening,  t^  look  at 
and  talk  about  the  stars  again." 

H.  L.L. 
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PART  SECOND. 


N  a  former  number  of  this  volume  (p.  170), 
we  contemplated  the  doctrine  or  fact,  that 
heaven  is  the  locality  and  home  of  Christ's 
priesthood — the  permanent  scene  of  its 
gracious  ministration.  We  attempted  to  show  how  this 
doctrine  illustrates  the  reality,  the  efficiency,  the  per- 
fection, the  permanence,  and  the  glory  of  that  priest- 
hood. There  are  certain  inferences  natiurally  following 
from  the  doctrine,  and  so  precious,  that  we  can  scarcely 
pass  from  the  subject  without  directing  attention  to  at 
least  the  more  important  of  them. 
I  remark,  therefore,  in  the  first  place— 


I.  That  if  heaven  is  the  scene  of  the  priesthood  *>f 
Christ,  it  is  thereby  also  the  scene  of  the  Church'i 
worship. 

The  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of  the 
Church  are  so  connected,  that  they  stand  or  fall  together; 
and  the  scene  or  locality  of  the  one  must  be  the  scene  or 
locality  of  the  other.  All  our  worship  of  God  hangs  on 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  in  the  execution  of  his  sacerdotM 
office;  and  he  whq  is  unacquainted  with  the  great  lead- 
ing truths  concerning  Christ's  priesthood  cannot  intelli- 
gently nor  acceptably  worship  Qod.  No  worship  i« 
acceptable  to  the  Father,  no  ascriptions  of  praise  and 
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fjacjf  and  bo  sapplicfttions  and  prayera,  can  oomd  into 
bis  pzeseoce,  save  thiougb  the  hands  of  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man*  And  this  does  not  merely  imply 
thftt,  on  the  one  hand,  God  has  regard  to  the  saoifioeof 
Jesos,  and  that^  on  the  other^  the  worshipper  directs  his 
faith  to  it  also.  There  is  more  implied  in  it  than  that 
Por  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  cannot  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing that  has  passed  oat  of  his  own  hands,  so  as  that 
beoefits  may  be  solicited  and  bestowed  on  the  ground  of 
it,  the  oontinoal  personal  and  living  interventioB  of 
Chrat  himself  beii^  unnecessary.  No :  not  only  does 
the  Father  dispense  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  on  the 
ground  of  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  divine  justice  on 
the  cross  of  CSalvary;  but  when  be  does  dispaise  those 
Uessings,  it  is  only  through  the  perpetual  ministiy,  the 
gndous  personal  intervention,  and  the  very  hands  of 
the  living  High  Priest  himsell  And  not  only  does  the 
acceptable  worshipper  proffer  his  fiuth,  and  love,  and 
terrice  throqgb  the  merit  of  the  great  propitiation,  but 
his  light  to  do  so  with  acceptance  he  recognizes  as 
dependent  on  his  making  use  of  the  ministry  and  service 
of  the  High  Priest,  as  he  personally  and  officially  pxe- 
jents  them  at  the  throne.  When  we  are  invited  to 
come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  our  privilege  is 
rated  on  the  twofold  ground :  firsts  that  we  have  ''a  new 
sad  living  way  into  the  holiest  by  the  Uood  of  Jesus,  and 
bj  the  rent  veil,"  which  is  to  say,  his  flesh :  and  s^oon^y, 
that "  we  have  a  great  High  Priest"— the  risen  Saviour 
himself,  as  the  leader  of  our  worship— *' over  the  house  of 
Ooi"  And  assuredly  no  one  will  rise  to  the  purity  of  a 
true  heart,  and  to  the  privilege  of  the  full  assurance  of 
«n  unshaken  confidence,  whose  fidth  does  not  embrace 
the  completeness  of  this  double  warrant  for  drawing  near 
to  God. 

All  our  worship  is  dependent  on  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  Our  wonJiip,  in  fact^  is  nothing  else  than  our 
oommunion  with  Christ  in  his  priesthood.  Our  whole 
voiship  hinges  on  that  priesthood :  takes  its  cdour  and 
«haiacter,  its  spiritual  life  and  substance,  from  it;  gathers 
round  it^  and  revolves  about  it.  Inevitably  the  scene  of 
his  priesthood  is  the  scene  of  our  worship. 

It  is  written  in  the  opening  statement  of  the  chapter 
succeeding  that  firom  which  our  text  is  taken:  "Then 
rerily  the  first  covenant  had  ordinances  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  a  worldly  sanctuaiy.*'  And  the  contrast  which 
the  apostle  is  canying  out  between  the  old  covenant 
sad  ^e  new,  suggests,  by  antithesis,  the  sure  and  im- 
plied counterpart  or  correlative  truth,  that  the  aecond 
covenant  has  ordinance  of  divine  service,  but  a  hmffenly 
saoctoaiy  as  the  scene  of  them.  And  this  truth  is 
either  expressly  asserted  or  implicitiy  invdved  in 
Tvpested  statements  throu^out  this  epistle.  When  in 
^fourth  chapter  we  are  celled  on  to  hold  £sst  our  pro- 
^estton,  on  the  ground  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest 
who  has  passed  into  the  heavens--Jesus,  the  Son  of  Qod 
—it  is  sorely  the  throne  of  Qod  in  heaven  to  which  we  are 
for  the  same  reason  invited  to  *'  come  boldly,  that  we  may 
obtsin  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 


When  in  the  sixih  chi^ter  we  have  a  glorious  descrip- 
tion of  the  strong  consolation  which  Qod  is  willing  that 
the  heirs  of  promise  should  enjoy  in  the  city  of  refuge 
into  which  they  have  fled,  it  is  a  heavenly  ref nge-city — 
heaven  itself— into  which  their  hope  is  seen  to  cany 
them,  or  into  which  their  souls,  in  the  power  of  hope, 
are  spiritually  carried  out ;  vrhich  hope  "  enters  tWo 
that  fffithm  the  veU^  whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  en- 
tered.*' When  in  the  tenth  chapter  we  are  invited  into  the 
holiest  of  all  now  pertaining  to  gospel  worship— analo- 
gous to  the  holy  of  holies  under  the  law— it  is  manifestly 
heaven  itself  into  which  we  are,  by  this  heavenly  calling, 
summoned  to  enter  by  faith :  "  Having  therefore  bold- 
ness to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by 
a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us, 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh;  and  having 
a  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  draw 
near."  When  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  the  writer 
asserts  that  "we  have  an  altar  of  which  they  have  no 
right  to  eat  that  serve  the  tabernacle,"  it  is  assuredly 
no  earthly  altar  that  he  has  in  view,  but  one  with  which  a 
heavenly  and  exdnsively  spiritual  worship  is  connected, 
and  in  the  virtues  of  which  we  are  to  ofier  no  ceremonial, 
material,  or  sensuous  sacrifice,  or  any  worship  of  earthly 
pomp,  but  the  pure  and  simple  "  sacrifice  of  praise,  that 
is,  the  fruit  of  the  lips."  And  more  decisive,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  tiiese,  is  the  grand  description  of  our  church* 
state  and  privilege  under  the  gpspel,  which  he  expressly 
contrasts  with  that  under  the  law ;  and  in  which  he  makes 
heaven  so  palpsbly  the  only  scene  and  seat  of  worship, 
that  readen  are  continually  tempted  to  fancy  that  it  is 
the  estate  of  glory  he  is  depicting,  though  it  is  manifestiy 
our  present  condition  under  the  gospel  which  he  has  in 
view:—"  Te  are  not  come  unto  tiie  mount  that  might 
be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto  black- 
ness, and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words ;  but  ye  are  come  unto 
mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  dty  of  the  living  Qod,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angete,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  Qod  the  Judge 
of  aU,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and 
to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than 
that  of  AbeL" 

Yes ;  as  the  holy  place  in  the  innermost  recesses  of 
Israel's  temple  was  the  recogniied  scene  of  IsraeFs  wor- 
ship under  Aaron's  priesthood,  heaven  is  the  scene  of 
our  worship  under  Christ  We  enter  there,  indeed,  in 
this  life,  only  by  fiuth.  But  fidth's  entrance  is  real 
Faith's  entrance  is  not  fandfiil,  but  true.  We  enter  by 
no  effort  of  imagination,  but  by  an  effort  and  exercise  of 
faith;  and  faith  has  the  warrant  of  the  word,  and  the 
call  of  the  Father,  and  the  quickening  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  ministry  and  priesthood  of  the  Son  to  proceed  upon, 
when  it  enters  thera  And  when  our  case  is  called,  and 
our  petition  to  be  considered — if  reverentiy  we  may 
speak  of  these  great  mysteries  in  terms  borrowed  from 
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the  procedure  of  men  and  courts  on  earth— and  if  the 
qaestion  is  put:  Who  appears  on  hehalf  of  these 
petitionen,  and  in  support  of  this  petition  ?  the  answer 
is :  "  Christ  hath  entered  into  heaven  itself^  there  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  Qod  for  us." 

In  the  gratdful  remembrance  of  this  great  truth—that 
Qod's  heaven  of  glory  is  the  res!  sanctuary  and  scene  of 
our  unpretending  gospel  worship — with  what  perfect 
satisfaction,  with  a  mind  how  calm  and  equal,  may  we 
be  contented  to  resign  all  the  grandeur  and  pomp  of  a 
ritualistic  worship,  and  cleave  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
Presbyterian  order !  We  are  but  preferring  heaven  to 
earth  when  doing  so.  And  though  our  forms  may  be 
accounted  bald,  and  tame,  and  unimpressive,  it  can  only 
be  in  the  judgment  of  those  that  are  comparatively 
carnal,  and  who  in  defisult  of  spiritual  ability  to  appre- 
ciate the  heavenliness  of  New  Testament  worship,  would 
lay  earth  and  eente  under  contribution,  where  heopen 
Mid  faith  should  rule.  The  truly  spiritual  wozshipper, 
sensitive  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  spiritual 
mindedness,  will  be  jealous  of  everything  fitted  to  appeal 
to  sense.  To  such,  the  grave  sweet  melody  of  Zion's 
psalmody  will  be  a  congenial  vehicle  for  spiiitoal  feeling; 
while  the  artistic  sounds  of  instrumental  music  thrilling 
the  ear,  awakening  bodily  sense  to  eneigies  conflicting 
with  those  of  the  spirit,  precisely  where  most  of  all  the 
spirit  should  be  free  from  all  such  conflict,  will  be  felt 
intuitively  as  a  great  impurity,  and  a  fundamental  viola- 
tion of  the  great  principles  of  gospel  worship. 

It  is  remarkably  confirmatory  of  these  remarks  to 
remind  yon  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tolerating  or 
desiring  of  such  innovations  ai^i  impurities  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Qod,  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  &lse  or 
defective  views  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  A  ritualistic 
worship  is  found  to  be  historically  connected  with  notions 
of  an  earthly  priesthood.  When  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  accounted  priests,  as  in  Popish  and  Puseyite 
worship,  the  earthly  house  of  prayer— and  not  heaven— 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  scene  and  sanctuary  of  wor- 
ship; its  observances,  in  default  of  heavenly  and  unseen 
beauty,  are  decorated  with  materials  of  earthly  splen- 
dour; and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  principle  of  reason  that 
the  worship  of  Qod  should  be  glorious,  and  priesthood 
jad  gloiy  stand  intimately  related,  the  priesthood  being 
on  earth,  the  glory  sought  is  an  earthly  pomp  and  glory 
too.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  exclusive  and  oelestitJ 
priesthood  puts  ritualistic  worship  to  flight  And  the 
believing  worshipper,  seeking  in  spirit  to  enter  heaven, 
rejoices  to  resign  eveiy  beggarly  element  of  the  world, 
which  can  only  chain  down  his  spirit,  too  prone  to  cleave 
unto  the  dust,  and  hinder  his  entrance  within  the  veiL 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is 
manifestly  the  deep  appreciation  of  doctrine— a  large,  and 
sound,  and  rich  theology,  once  highly  valued  in  Scotland, 
when  every  peasant  could  oonfoond  the  prelates— that 
will  alone  protect  and  conserve  among  ns  the  worship  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  Qod  according  to  his  will 
Poctrine,  in  all  things,  takes  the  lead  in  the  Church; 


doctrine,  held  fast  in  the  grasp  of  a  living  £utl),  a  deep 
spiritual  intelligence,  and  a  loving,  cordial  appreciation. 
And  where  doctrine  becomes  corrupt,  or  shallow,  or  in- 
efficient, neither  the  worship  nor  government  of  the 
Church  can  long  be  safe  from  the  follies  of  human  wis- 
dom, and  the  conuptions  and  impurities  of  homaa 
inventions.  Nor  is  there  any  doctrine  more  distin- 
guishing and  glorious  in  Christianity  than  the  manyndded 
and  exalted  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  Ton 
will  always  find  those  deplorably  ignorant  of  it,  who 
desiderate  or  would  welcome  innovations  and  ceremonies 
in  our  worship. 

11.  A  second  and  veiy  valuable  inference  from  onr 
present  doctrine  is  this :  That  Christ's  priesthood,  as 
exercised  in  heaven,  is  the  bond  of  an  intelligent  sym- 
pathy between  the  portion  of  the  Church  that  is  in 
heaven,  and  that  which  is  on  earth. 

The  redeemed  Church  of  Christ  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  one.  "  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Ck)d 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named."  Neither  ftith 
nor  the  instincts  of  spiritual  feeling  and  love  can  brook 
the  idea  of  any  essential  separation— any  sore  disk)Gation 
—any  efiective  gulf  of  disjunction  between  them.  Yet, 
if  the  celestial  priesthood  of  Christ  be  removed,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  see  how  the  Church  in  heaven  is  other  tiian 
most  efiectually  dislocated  and  isolated  from  the  Chnrch 
militant  below.  Consider  this  from  both  the  points  of 
view.  Contemplate  the  two  cases :  firet,  that  of  the 
Church  above,  in  its  interest  and  sympathy  with  their 
brethren  on  earth ;  and  eeeondLtf,  that  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  in  onr  interest  and  sympathy  with  our  brethren 
in  glory.  And  see  how  it  is  on  the  continued  execution 
of  Christie  priestiy  office  in  heaven  that  all  intelligent 
sympathy  on  both  sides  must  depend. 

First,  Consider  the  Church  in  heaven  aa  interested  in 
the  afiGurs  of  the  Chnrch  on  earth.— We  cannot  imsgine 
that  they  take  no  interest  in  the  condition  of  their 
brethren  here  below.  We  can  scsrcely  believe  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  perfection  of  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,"  that  they  have  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  spiritual  affiurs  of  Christ^s  people  on  earth,  and  in 
the  progress  of  his  kingdom  amidst  the  trials  and  con- 
fficts  of  its  militant  estate.  That  could  hardly  be. 
Many  of  them,  doubtiess,  felt  unceasingly,  while  on 
earth  themselves,  that  one  distressing  element  of  their 
imperfection  consisted  in  the  veiy  difficulties  they  felt 
in  grasping  largely  the  interests  of  Chrises  spiritnsl 
kingdom  on  earth;  in  compassing  any  large  acquaintance 
with  its  condition,  and  maintaining  that  constant  and 
lively  and  supreme  interest  in  its  progress,  which  it» 
glorious  character  and  issues  demand  of  the  believer's 
heart  We  can  scarcely,  then,  believe  that  their  ad- 
mitted condition  of  perfection  now  shuts  them  out  from 
an  intelligent  acquaintance,  or  from  the  means  of  iotdli- 
gent  acquaintance,  with  what  is  passing  in  that  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  its  progressive  warfare  with  the  powers 'of 
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darkness.  Not  can  we  believe  that  their  glorious,  and 
serene,  and  immediate  insight  into  the  condition  of  the 
Chnrch  in  heaven,  conld  make  np  for  the  deprivation  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  estate  of  the  Church  on  earth. 
For  there  is  a  special  glory  acquired  by  Qod  in  carrying 
his  Church  on  earth  safely  through  its  conflicts  and 
dangers— a  glory  such  as  does  not  accrue  to  him  from 
maiDfiaining  its  nnassailed  peace  and  glory  in  heaven. 
The  history  and  conduct  of  the  Church  triumphant  is— 
if  I  might  use  a  familiar  term  for  illustration — *'  plain 
ailing;''  plain  sailing,  as  compared  with  the  adminis- 
tntion  and  protection  of  its  endangered  interests  on 
earth.  Its  preservation,  and  progress,  and  triumph,  in 
this  dark  world  of  sin  and  opposition,  where  Satan's 
bittle-field  is,  and  his  chiefest  powers  are  put  forth, 
ilhutrate  the  wisdom  and  grace  and  power  of  Qod,  in 
neb  wonderful  display  as  heaven  can  afford  no  scope 
for  in  the  same  kind  at  alL  And  that  our  glorified 
brethren,  through  faith  and  patience  now  inheriting  the 
promises,  should  be  debarred  from  the  knowledge  of  that 
msoifold  wisdom  of  God  which  by  the  Church  on  earth 
is  afforded  to  angelic  principalities  and  powers  in 
hearenly  places,  is  what  we  cannot  be  prepared  to 
bdiere.  I  know  that  on  such  a  theme  it  is  dangerous 
v^ng  from  what  we  are  prepared  to  expect  or  not 
eipeet  in  Qod's  dealings  with  his  translated  saints  in 
Iteaven ;  yet  no  small  reliance  may  surely  be  placed  on 
the  intuitions  of  spiritual  faith  when  these  &11  into  bar- 
niony  with  the  general  analogy  of  Qod's  more  hu^y 
repealed  procedure.  And  when  they  find  a  footing,  as 
is  this  case  they  do,  in  some,  though  it  may  be  even 
oiall  and  vagne,  indications  of  Holy  Scripture,  they 
xen  worthy  of  no  small  confidence  being  reposed  in 
their  dictates. 

It  is  true,  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  the 
spirits  of  departed  believers  return  to  earth,  or  revisit 
t^  scenes  of  their  former  sojourning.  They  *'  depart, 
tad  are  with  Christ"  That  they  are  ever  present  in 
the  Church  below,  witnessing  directly  its  history  and 
norements,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe.  With  the 
ugeh  indeed  it  is  so,  as  the  Scriptures  plainly  reveal 
They  are  the  immediate  spectaton  of  the  Church's 
varship— *'I  charge  thee  before  Qod  and  the  elect 
tngels,  preach  the  word."  What  bands  of  these  £^ori- 
<H]s  spirits  may  be  present  in  our  worshipping  assemblies 
it  bidden  from  us ;  but  we  are  commanded  to  preach  the 
word  ss  under  their  immediate  inspection,  as  well  as  that 
of  Ood  himself,  Kor  are  they  mere  spectaton  of  the 
Chorch's  history  and  worship  on  eartU  They  are 
serritoTB,  as  well  as  witnesses.  Yea, "  are  they  not  all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  that 
shall  be  bein  of  salvation  1 " 

It  is  tnie  that  no  such  relation  as  this  subsists  be- 
tween the  Church  on  earth  and  the  redeemed  spirits  of 
JQst  men  in  heaven.  Our  glorified  brethren,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think,  are  immediate  spectaton  of  our 
worship  now;  nor  have  they  any  ministntions  to  die- 
c'lvge  towards  the  hein  of  salvation,  as  the  angels 


have.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  therefore 
uninterested  or  unintelligent  as  to  the  Church's  militant 
estate.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  excluded  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  condition,  the  progress 
or  reverses,  the  conflicts  and  prospects,  of  their  brethren 
below.  That  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  their  present 
heavenly  state  fitted  to  debar  them  from  such  knowledge, 
is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  an  ez^iress  instance— as 
good  in  this  case  as  many— namely,  that  of  the  martyred 
ones  of  Christ,  whose  *'souhi"  are  seen  in  vision  "under 
the  altar,"  and  heard  crying  with  a  loud  voice  and  saying, 
**  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 
And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them ;  and 
it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little 
season,  untU  their  fellow-servants  also  and  their  brethren, 
that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled." 
Here  we  see  no  small  knowledge  of  what  is  going  forward 
in  the  Church  on  earth  possessed  by  souls  in  heaven;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  a  too  great  refining  on  the  passage  if 
we  remind  yon  that  these  intelligent  souls— inteHigent 
not  only  in  heaven's  history  and  services,  but  in  earths 
present  history  and  sorrows  too— are  represented  to  us 
as  "under  the  a^iar"— the  chiefest  symbol  and  instni- 
ment  of  priesthood— as  if  to  shadow  forth  the  truth  that 
it  is  on  that  priesthood  that  their  intelligence  in  some 
way  depends.  But  what  I  more  immediately  ask  you 
to  notice  is,  that  these  souls  are  not  unaware  of  the 
aspect  of  affidn  here  below.  They  know  that  their 
own  blood  is  not  yet  avenged.  They  know  the  slow 
and  tardy  steps  of  justice,  as  it  is  guided  by  the  wisdom, 
and  restrained  by  the  long-suffering,  of  Qod  towards  their 
persecutors.  They  have  intelligent  confidence  in  that 
justice  in  the  long  run ;  but  they  are  aware  of  its  pre- 
sent delay.  Nor  are  they  checked  of  Qod  for  expressing 
their  information ;  but  rather  soothed  and  quieted,  and 
have  their  information  still  more  enlarged. 

Now,  it  is  very  true  that^  so  far  as  this  instance  goes, 
it  indicates  only  knowledge  of  a  very  limited  matter;  but 
then  it  is  in  circumstances  which  surely  argue,  among 
the  redeemed  in  heaven,  knowledge  of  earthly  afiain  to 
a  far  more  unlimited  extent.  Shall  the  redeemed  in 
glory  see  the  dark  side  of  things — the  triumph  and  tem- 
porary impunity  of  the  wicked,— and  shall  they  not  know 
the  brighter  side,  and  the  prosperity,  and  prospects,  and 
progress  of  the  righteous?  Shall  they  see  enough  of 
the  Church's  estate  to  understand  its  bearings  on  their 
own  past  history  and  wrongs,  and  on  their  own  rightful 
claims  and  vindication,  and  shall  there  be  withholden 
from  them  an  insight  into  its  larger  and  gnnder  bear- 
ings upon  the  claims  and  the  wrongs  of  Christ— its 
bearings  on  his  gkny— on  his  seeing  of  the  travail  of 
bis  soul,  and  being  satisfied  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  heaven  that  the  redeemed  should  see  the  pre- 
sent Church  on  earth  merely  in  relation  to  their  own 
personal  interests,  and  not  in  the  more  generous  and 
enlarged  conception  of  its  relation  to  Qod  and  his 
anointed  One?    And  when  the  glorified  are  seen  to 
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have  real  and  true  intelligenoe  of  what  pasaes  heie  be- 
low, is  not  the  questiony  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
principle  of  it,  finally  settled,  and  the  mere  ejOerU  of 
their  knowledge  after  the  fact  of  it  is  evident,  a  matter 
of  comparatively  easy  solution  ? 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  Church  above  has  in- 
telligent acquaintance,  and  therefore  inevitable  sym- 
pathy, with  the  Church  on  earth.  And  I  think  it  must 
be  plain  that  the  gre^t  medium  or  organ  of  their  know- 
ledge is  the  execution  in  heaven  of  Christ^s  priesthood 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  there. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  medium  more  satisfac- 
tory, effective,  and  complete.  In  the  eighih  chapter  of 
Revelation  we  have  a  very  grand  description  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  portion  of  his  duties  as  our 
celestial  High  Priest  We  are  told  that  "another 
angel"— manifestly  the  Angel  and  Mediator  of  the 
covenant—"  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a 
golden  censer;  and  there  was  given  him  mnch  incense, 
that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints 
upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne." 
That  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  though  not 
present  in  our  assemblies  and  closets  below,  nor  imme- 
diate spectators  of  our  worship  here,  are  present  around 
that  altar  before  the  throne— spectators  of  our  worship 
as  it'appears  there— that  is,  as  God  sees  it— we  know. 
And  it  is  surely  easy  to  believe  that  the  advantage  they 
thus  possess  for  understanding  the  condition  of  the 
Church  is  not  less,  but  greater,  than  if  they  revisited  it 
here  in  its  militant  condition.  By  the  mediation  of 
Christ  we  see  them  made  intelligently  aware  of  "  the 
prayers  of  all  saints."  They  become  cognizant  of  these 
prayers  in  their  combined  and  united  fulness ;  not  by 
any  laboured  effort  of  their  own  to  piece  together  ten 
thousand  isolated  portions  of  their  own  knowledge  of 
them,  but  after  they  are  combined,  with  no  omissions 
and  no  perversions,  by  the  ministering  hand  of  our 
glorious  High  Priest  before  the  throne.  But  the 
"prayers  of  all  saints"  at  any  moment  are  the  very 
best  reflection  and  exposition  of  the  affairs,  and  dangers, 
and  prospects  of  the  whole  Church  at  that  moment. 
Nothing  so  embodies  the  successes  or  fiiilures— the  joys 
and  sorrows— the  conflicts  and  conquests  of  the  Church, 
as  her  prayers.  Her  history  is  mirrored  in  her  prayers 
with  perfect  accuracy.  Give  me  "the  prayers  of  all 
«aints,"  and  I  will  tcJl  you  the  condition  of  the  Church 
— fSar  more  accurately  than  if,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
angels'  wings  and  of  the  lightning  flash,  I  had  coursed 
through  all  her  assemblies,  and  witnessed  with  eyes  of 
flesh  the  estate  of  all  her  families  and  all  her  members. 
Give  me  the  prayers  of  all  saints,  and  I  will  write  you 
a  Church  history  such  as  historian  never  wrote. 

This  advantage  the  redeemed  in  heaven  have  by  being 
present  while  the  angel  of  the  covenant  offers  before  the 
throne  the  prayers  of  all  saints.  And  if  to  this  we  add 
that  his  intercessions  are  with  infinite  accuracy  grounded 
contumaUy  on  the  ever-vaiying  estate  of  his  people  on 
earth,  and  every  individual  of  them,  we  will  see  that 


the  priesthoodof  Christ  in  heaven  is,  if  I  may  so  spnk, 
a  kind  of  divine  dial,  on  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church  on  earth  may,  with  perfect  accuracy,  be  read 
off  at  every  moment  by  the  redeemed  brethren  in  heaves. 

Thus  much  on  the  one  side  of  this  noble  theme. 
And  turning  now  to  the  other  side,  or  the  corrdative 
and  supplementary  truth,  it  will  be  equally  plain,— 

Secondly,  That  the  priesthood  of  Christ  in  glory  is  the 
medium  of  intelligent  sympathy  for  the  Church  bekw 
with  the  interests  and  worship  of  the  Church  above. 

For,  apart  from  Christ's  execution  of  this  ofice  in 
heaven,  we  would  be  more  hopelessly  cot  off  from  any 
appreciable  acquaintance  with  them,  than  they  from 
us.  We  cannot  know  by  what  varied  means  Qod  might 
make  up  the  removal  of  such  a  medium  or  organ  of 
knowledge  to  them ;  but  we  do  know  that  there  is 
nothing  in  our  whole  estate  here  below  that  coold 
remedy  such  a  loss  to  us.  Were  the  worship  of  our 
departed  brethren  in  heaven  altogether  dissociated  from 
the  priesthood  of  our  Lord,  we  must  be  aware  from  our 
own  experience  that  we  could  form  no  conception  of  iu 
elements  or  nature,  and  consequently  could  have  no 
real  sympathy  with  them.  Direct  acquaintance  with 
the  infinite,  eternal  immensity  of  God,  and  direct  acoen 
to  communion  with  God  therein,  we  cannot  have,  lifo 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Jesus— by  Jesm 
in  the  execution  of  his  priesthood.  Through  the 
medium  of  that  priesthood  we  know  the  aspect  in 
which  the  divine  nature  reveals  itsdf  to  us,  to  be  adored 
and  trusted  in— to  be  glorified  and  enjoyed.  We  know 
the  satisfied  perfection  of  its  infinite  justice,  and  the 
satisfying  and  ever-ready  communications  of  its  infinite 
favour  and  fatherly  and  gracious  complacency.  We 
know  most  expressly  the  revealed  and  stipulated  Uesi- 
ings  which  we  may  ask  and  expect,  and  the  whole 
terms  of  peace  and  grace  in  which,  in  our  unworthinesB 
and  helplessness,  we  may  neverthekss  stand  towards 
the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  they  are  laid 
down  in  a  covenant,  which  could  not  more  clearly  or 
explicitly  embody  them  than  in  its  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises ;  and  with  sufficient  spiritual  light 
we  may  understand  our  relation  and  intercourse  with 
God,  and  his  with  us— I  will  say  far  more  satisfactorily, 
and  profoundly,  and  convincingly,  and  with  far  less 
scope  for  error,  than  our  relation  and  intercourse  with 
one  another  in  any  of  those  ties  whatsoever  that  bind 
us  to  each  other  here. 

It  ui  in  this  self-same  everlasting  covenant— sealed 
and  ministered  by  the  self-same  priesthood  of  oar 
celestial  High  Priest— that  the  redeemed  in  glozy 
worship  God.  Their  spiritual  light  and  insight  into 
their  covenant  with  God  far  exceeds  ours.  ''  We  sea 
through  a  glass  darkly;"  they  ''face  to  Dace."  Here 
''  we  know  in  part;"  Mey  "  know  even  as  also  they  are 
known."  But  what  they  know  fully  above,  is  what  ^ 
know  also  truly,  though  partially,  if  we  have  the  SpiriVs 
teaching,  here  bebw.  What  they  see  face  to  face  is  the 
same  that  ms  see  through  a  glass  darkly— by  the  he^ 
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of  tbe  Word  and  the  mediam  of  ordinanoeB  in  the  Ohnrch 
milltaDt  Their  worahip  is,  in  all  its  constituting 
elemeots,  in  its  materials  and  its  spirit,  identical  with 
oars.  We  are  not  cat  off  from  intelligent  sympathy 
vith  saints  in  heaven— our  brethren  of  whom  we  have 
been  for  a  time  bereaved.  The  elements  of  their  joy 
ud  voiAip  are  the  very  elements  of  our  own  believing 
ooDBcioosnesi  here  below.  Their  use  of  Christ  in  his 
piiesthood  m  identical  with  oars.  Their  mode  of  access 
to  the  throne  in  glory  is  our  medium  of  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace;  the  themes  of  their  thanksgiving  and 
pnise  are  ours;  and  the  covenant  which  encompasses 
and  guarantees  onto  eternity  all  their  joy  is  ours  too; 
(a  though  our  bouse  be  not  so  with  God  as  theirs  is, 
he  hath  made  with  us  the  self-same  covenant,  ordered 
iQ  all  thinga  and  sure,  and  tbe  High  Priest  at  his  right 
hand  for  ever  protecteth  its  validity. 

**Tike  comfbrtf  GhriaUan^  when  your  friends 
la  Jesoe  fiill  aileepw" 

They  are  not  carried  beyond  the  compass  of  your 
^maiaDion,  nor  rapt  away  to  a  realm  and  exercises 
de^g  your  comprehension  and  baffling  your  sympathy^. 
Tour  own  conversation— your  citizenship — even  while 
here,  is  in  heaven.  You  are  not  strangers  and  foreigners, 
but  feUow-citizeiia  with  the  saints  and  of  the  house- 
hcild  of  God.    Te  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  unto  the 


dty  of  the  living  God,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to 
the  spirits  of  your  beloved  departed  ones  made  perfect. 
They  have  the  deepest  sympathy  with  you;  and  only 
earthliness  can  shut  you  out  from  sympathy  with  them. 
Your  relief  against  every  tendency  to  earthliness  is  in 
the  sympathy  and  services  of  the  High  Priest  in  heaven; 
and  by  that  piiesthood  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
the  children  of  faith  on  earth  and  of  glory  in  heaven  are 
knit  together  in  one  communion,  and  the  angels  of  God 
do  service  to  them.  For  in  the  glorious  ministrations 
of  the  heavenly  priesthood  of  Christ  we  see  heaven 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man. 

And  now,  laying  our  hearts  open  by  faith  to  the  sooth- 
ing and  exalting  influence  of  divine  revelations  such  as 
these,  what  force  should  we  not  find  in  the  consentient 
voices  of  apostles,  psalmists,  prophets,  as  they  call  upon 
us  saying,— *'  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  on  the  earth.  For  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God."  '<  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty." Come,  0  my  people,  enter  into  these  your 
celestial  chambers ;  and  when  Christ,  who  is  your  life, 
shall  apiiear,ye  also  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory.  Amen. 


LOBD,  LET  IT  ALONE  THIS  TEAB  ALSO,  TILL  I  SHALL  DIG  ABOUT  IT.** 

LuKl  zllL  8. 


July  185 — ,  I  wrote  a  sermon  on  Matt 
xi.  28,  *'  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  I  felt  much  interest  and  enlarge- 
DK&t  in  the  preparation  of  it ;  but  when  delivered,  it 
^med  to  elicit  no  response  in  my  congregation.  I  was 
aorprised  and  disappointed.    At  the  close  of  the  service 

one  of  my  elders  told  me  that  J.  M was  ill,  and 

aniioas  to  see  me.  On  Monday  forenoon,  therefore,  I 
vent  down  to  his  house,  some  two  miletf  off ;  found  him 
iQ  bed  ill,  as  described,  and  also  deeply  concerned  about 
hi»  salvation.  His  brother,  the  companion  of  his  life, 
had  died  some  weeks  before.  He  thought  that  the 
AimmoDs  had  now  come  to  himself,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  he  was  UmL  His  eyes  were  red  with  weeping ; 
and  after  telitng  me  how  it  was  with  him,  bursting  into 
tears,  he  said,  '*  Oh,  sir,  what  must  I  do  ?"  Lifting  up 
IDT  heart  for  wisdom  and  strength,  I  sat  down  by  his 
bedside,  and  gave  him  the  text  of  my  discoune,  believing 
it  to  be  a  message  from  God  to  him.  I  also  went  over  the 
substance  of  the  sermon,  which  was  eagerly  drunk  in  by 
him;  and  I  felt  that  here,  at  least,  one  heart  had  been 
prepared  for  the  good  seed  which,  I  had  feared,  had 
been  carried  forth  in  vain.  After  prayer,  I  again 
."^tron^lj  urged  him  to  set  his  face  to  seek  Jesus ;  and 


telling  him  that  he  must  do  nothing  else  till  he  found 

Him,  I  left. 

J.  M was  an  old  man,  nearly  seventy  years  of 

age.  He  had  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  rank  of  a 
small  farmer.  He  was  a  man  of  decent  life,  regular 
habits,  and  quiet,  retiring  disposition.  He  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  was,  upon  the 
whole,  r«^;ular  in  his  attendance  at  church.  But  how 
far,  till  then,  he  had  misunderstood  the  way  of  a  sin> 
nefs  reconciliation  to  God,  may  be  seen  from  what  he 
told  roe  subsequently.  He  said  that  when  he  had  done 
anything  sinful,  he  thought  he  must  keep  away  from 
Christ  till  he  grew  better ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  stay 
away  from  the  Lord's  house  for  a  Sabbath  or  two,  till 
he  fancied  the  thing  might  be  forgotten,  and  then  he 
came  back  to  church,  and  felt  as  well  as  ever.    Not  so 

with  his  neighbour,  W.  M .    He  was  of  the  same 

rank  in  life,  and  patriarchal  in  age,  appearance,  and 
character.  Had  he  lived  two  centuries  earlier,  he  would 
have  been  a  firm  and  fearless  Covenanter.  He  was  a 
man  of  resolute  adherence  to  principle,  and  he  had  a 
heart  full  of  love  to  Christ  If  I  spoke  to  him  of  his 
Saviour's  love,  his  lip  quivered,  the  tear  came  to  his 
eye,  and  his  faltering  utterances  proved  how  deep  his 
emotions  were.    Yet,  withal,  he  had  a  quick  temper, 
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which  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  sin.  One  com- 
monion  Sabbath  I  had  constructed  the  old  exercise 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  "  Fencing  of  the  Tables,"  on 
the  words,  '*  Lovest  thou  Me  ?*'  Among  other  things, 
I  urged  that  if  any  one  was  a  loving  disciple,  he  must 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  be  patient,  meek, 

and  gentle.    I  had  no  thought  of  W.  M ;  hut  as  I 

went  on  he  was  moved,  and  became  agitated.  At  the 
close  of  the  address  he  rose  from  his  seat  at  the  table, 
and  hsstily  went  out.  The  door  of  the  church  was  left 
slightly  ajar,  and  I,  from  the  pulpit,  though  no  one 
from  the  pews,  could  see  his  movements.  He  went  to  a 
plot  of  grass  beside  the  church,  and,  slowly  kneeling, 
bent  his  head  down  to  the  ground.  Tuus  he  continued 
in  prayer  for  some  time.  It  was  an  impressive  sight — 
the  aged  disciple  outside  at  the  Master's  feet,  doubtless 
saying,  "Search  me,  0  Qod,  and  know  my  heart;" 
and  his  fellow-disciples  inside  singing,  "  0  send  thy 
light  forth  and  thy  truth."  Verse  after  verse  was  sung, 
and  still  the  venerable  figure  was  prostrate,  his  thin, 
gray  locks  waving  in  the  keen  spring  wind,  and  I  was 
growing  very  anxious  about  him.  At  length  he  rose, 
entered  the  church  with  calmed  look ;  the  characteristic 
quiver  was  on  his  lip,  which  told  me  that  in  his  heart 
he  was  saying,  '*  Lord,  thou  know^t  all  things ;  thou 
k newest  that  I  love  thee ; "  and  he  took  his  place  agun 
at  the  table.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  had 
a  season  of  most  blessed  communion,  and  I  believed 
him ;  but  the  scene  outside  the  church  was  too  sacred 
even  for  me  to  refer  to. 

But  to  return  to  J.  31 .    Having  to  leave  home, 

it  was  some  time  before  I  could  see  him  again.  I  then 
found,  however,  that  a  change  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  blessed  nature  had  taken  place.  His  countenance 
was  now  radiant  with  joy.  Whenever  he  saw  me,  he 
.said,  *'  Oh,  sir,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  for  your  last  was 
a  blessed  visit  to  me.  I  went  to  Jesus,  as  you  bade  me, 
and,  after  crying  awhile  for  mercy,  I  was  heard.  I 
came  and  got  rest  from  him.  And  the  peace  and  joy  I 
have  bad  since  then  are  wonderful"  Here  his  voice 
(luivered  with  emotion,  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  it  was 
a  little  time  before  he  recovered  his  composure.  He 
then  weut  on  to  say:  **  Folk  that  come  to  see  me  say, 
*  You'll  be  weary  there.*  But  I  say, '  No  ;  it  is  a  sweet 
bed  to  me  now.'  They  winna  believe  me.  But  it  is  so ; 
it  is  so.  And  I  wadna  change  my  state  here  for  a* 
the  world.  If  as  great  a  change  as  has  come  ouer  me 
since  then,  were  to  come  on  a*  the  folk  o'  the  place,  it 
wad  be  a  different  warld.  What  pleasant  nights  I  hae 
when  they  are  a'  asleep.  Oh,  then  Jesus  comes  to  me 
and  comforts  me !  Sweet  promises  are  brought  to  my 
mind,  and  I  hoe  a  pleasant  time."  I  had  a  long  and 
ioteresting  conversation  with  him,  and  came  away 
marvelling  and  rejoicing.  The  elders  soon  heard  of  the 
case,  and,  visiting  him,  were  fully  satisfied  that  a  re- 
markable case  of  conversion  had  indeed  taken  place. 
Kxperienced  Christians  of  other  denominations,  as  well 
as  they,  went  to  see  him,  with  the  purpose  of  guiding 


and-  directing  him.  And  they  found  that  the  benefit 
was  mutual.  They  established  him  by  their  experienoe, 
and  he  gladdened  them  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  thst 
were  so  richly  dwelling  in  him.  I  also  saw  him  fre- 
quently, and  became  fully  convinced  that  a  mind  of 
great  simplicity  had  become  the  subject  of  saving  illo- 
mination.  Meanwhile,  winter  had  oome  snd  gone,  and 
early  spring  saw  him  restored  to  health.    On  16th  April 

I  find  it  noted :  <<  Saw  J.  M .    He  repeatedly  said 

he  was  thankftd  for  his  recent  afiiictioo,  which  wis  the 
means  of  awakening  him  to  his  ruined  condition.  He 
blessed  God  for  me  as  the  instrument  in  His  band  of 
bringing  him  to  Christ,  and  said  that  now  my  very  name 
was  dear  to  him.  But  he  said,  *  What  makes  me  glad 
is  precious  Christ  I  am  a  happy  man  now.  I  have  b> 
praise  sovereign  grace  for  what  I  am,  and  hope  to  do  it 
in  eternity.  How  the  warld  would  love  Him  if  tbej 
felt  as  I  do.  How  happy  I  am !  Just  yesterday  I  vis 
sair  cast  doon,  when  there  came  into  my  mind, ''  Fear 
thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I 
am  thy  Ood,"  and  that  brought  me  comfort.* " 

'*  May  17. — Found  J.  M much  stronger  in  health, 

and  growing  in  grace.  I  told  him  be  must  now  aem 
and  honour  Christ  in  health.  '  Oh,  yes,'  he  said;  'it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  if  I  diuna,  after  a'  he  has  dane  fa 
me.  I  was  in  a  sad  case  when  I  lay  doon.  I  saw  I 
was  a  sinner,  and  didna  ken  whaur  to  flee  to.  Bat  that 
place,  "  Come  unto  Me,"  was  brought  home  to  mybeait 
wi*  power.  I  have  often  read  it,  and  had  it  read  to  ise 
since  then ;  but  I  never  felt  tlie  words  wi'  the  same 
force.  But  I  hae  mair  light  noo.  It  is  the  pleasantest 
thing  I  get  to  speak  aboot~-Christ  Some  folk  come  is 
who  can  speak  to  me  aboot  Christ,  and  I  am  so  happj. 
Others  say  I  shouldna  speak  so  much.  But  I  maao. 
It's  little  that  I  can  do  for  Him ;  but  with  the  sma'  gift 
I  hae,  I  will  speak  to  others  aboot  Him.  It  wad  be  sair 
to  me  no  to  speak  aboot  Him  who  has  dune  so  much  for 
me.  Some  said,  when  I  was  better  that  I  would  forget 
a*  aboot  it ;  but  I  winna.  They  say  the  warld  will  coae 
back.  But  Tm  dune  wi'  the  warld.  Til  just  tak'  the 
sma'  picks  o'  it  He  gies  me,  and  be  thankfii' ;  and  luok 
up  to  Himsel'  for  mercy.'  And  so  he  continued  to  the 
close." 

In  July,  just  a  year  after  his  gracious  change,  be  was 
seized  with  a  sharp  illness,  which  soon  ran  its  coarse. 
I  saw  him,  and  found  his  heart  still  right  with  God. 
He  was  trusting  in  Him  whom  he  had  believed ;  and 
though  his  sensible  oomfort  was  not  so  great  as  at  fint^ 
he  enjoyed  peace.  An  incessant  cough  distressed  him, 
and  prevented  continued  attention.  But  there  was  do 
darkness  or  fear ;  only  childlike  resignation. 

After  satisfying  myself  that  all  was  well,  I  asked  if 
he  had  any  earthly  thing  he  desired,  any  little  comfon 
or  cordial  for  the  body,  or  any  of  his  little  woridly  affai.'^ 
unsettled.  He  said  there  was  nothing.  The  only  esitbif 
wish  he  had  was  to  be  spared  till  Tuesday.  It  was 
Friday,  and  I  scarcely  thought  he  could  survive  other 
four  days.    On  asking  him  why  he  wished  to  live  tiH 
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Toadaj,  he  said  that  a  few  who  feared  the  Lord  had 
agreed  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  occasionally  in  his 
hooMfor  his  sake,  and  that  Tuesday  was  the  night  of 
\l  It  had  been  a  refreshing  means  of  grace  to  him, 
tod  if  it  were  the  Lord's  will  to  spare  him,  he  woold 
like  to  be  at  one  other.  And  his  desire  was  given  him. 
The  meeting  came,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  prayer 
ns  gnated.  There  was  a  remarkable  elevation  of  tone 
ud  sentiment  in  all  the  services.    One  who  was  pre- 


sent, an  able  and  intelligent  elder,  told  me  that  he  was 
so  transported  by  what  he  beard  and  felt,  that  he  oould 
hardly  think  those  who  were  present  were  in  the  body. 
It  was  more  like  a  heavenly  meeting.  And  certainly  it 
was  a  meeting  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  for  that  night  the 

angels  carried  J.  M to  glory.    I  never  met  with  a 

more  striking  illustration  of  the  words,  ''  Lord,  let  it 
alone  this  year  also,  till  I  dig  about  it,  and  afterwards 
thou  shalt  cut  it  down."  d.  b. 


^TIOVALISH  AVD  BITUALISM-HOW  THET  TAIL  TO  MEET  THE  SIITirER'S  CASE.* 


[OOEINO  to  the  character  of  our  current 

literature,  may  it  not  be  said  that,  to  a 

large  dass  of  minds  in  the  present  age, 

nothing  could  well  be  more  new  than  the 

M  theology  of  the  Reformation  ?    The  gospel  is  older 

than  Lather;  but  to  every  succeeding  generation  it  is 

stOi  new— good  news  from  Qod,— as  Aresh  now  as  when 

it  fint  sprung  from  the  fountain  of  Inspiration.    It  was 

oev  to  ourselves — surprising,  startling,  and  affectiug  us 

stnngely,  as  if  it  were  almost  too  good  to  be  true— 

vbes  it  first  shone,  like  a  beam  of  heaven's  own  light, 

iuV)  <rar  dark  and  troubled  spirits,  and  shed  abroad ''  a 

peace  which  passeth  all  understanding."     It  will  be 

qittlly  new  to  oar  children,  and  our  children's  children, 

vben  they  come  to  know  that  they  have  sins  to  be  for- 

?ieD,  and  souls  to  be  saved;  and  to  the  last  sinner  who 

aonTinced  and  converted  on  the  earth,  it  will  still  be 

« "good  tidings  fiom  a  far  country,"  as  <<  cold  water  to 

ithinij  souL**    It  can  never  become  old  or  obsolete, 

^  tiui  obvioua  reason,  that  while  it  is  "  the  everlasting 

^!SfA!'  and,  as  such,  like  its  author,  unchangeable, 

"the  game  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  yet  it 

eoaui  into  contact,  in  every  succeeding  age,  with  new 

niindi,  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  but  need  it,  and  can  find 

00  peace  without  it ;  and  when  they  receive  it  as  '*  a 

^aithfol  sayings  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 

CbrtBt  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,"  they  will 

iara  from  their  own  experience  that  the  old  truth  is 

^  the  germ  of  "  a  new  creation,"  the  spring  of  a  new 

fife,  a  new  peace,  a  new  hope,  a  new  spiritual  existence, 

to  which  they  were  utter  strangers  before. 

There  are  many,  even  in  Protestant  communities,  who 
bve  long  been  £amiliar  with  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  to 
vhom  this  inward  sense  of  it,  in  its  application  to  their 
"^wn  souls,  woold  be  nothing  less  than  a  new  spiritual 
RTelation.  The  doctrine  of  Justification,  by  grace, 
through  faith  In  Christ,  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
fonnation,  and  the  still  older  doctrine  of  the  gospel ; 
Kt  the  vivid  apprehension  of  its  meaning,  and  the 
wrdial  reception  of  its  truth,  must  be  a  new  thing  in 

'  From  **Tlie  Doctrine  of  JnattflcaUon,**  bj  the  Rot.  Junes 
Bieheua,  IXD^  Profeowr  of  DlYlnitj,  New  College,  Edlnbargli. 
7.4  T.  Ctafk,  Edinbargh.— Chaneterfsed  by  the  breadth  of  Tlew, 
Uic  fUoeti  of  luaiiiuaUoa,  and  Uie  aociiney  of  statement  and  style 
^  vhich  all  tbe  works  of  the  renerable  author  are  dlsUngiiiihed. 


the  experience  of  every  one,  when  he  is  first  enabled  to 
realize  and  to  believe  it  The  free  pardon  of  all  sin, 
and  a  sure  title  to  eternal  life,  conferred  by  the  mere 
grace  of  Gk>d,  and  resting  solely  on  the  redemption  and 
righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— this,  as  the 
actual  and  immediate  privilege  of  every  sinner,  on  the 
instant  when  he  begins  to  rely  on  Christ  alone  for  salva- 
tion, as  he  is  offered  to  him  individually  in  the  gospel 
—may  come  home,  with  all  the  freshness  of  new  truth, 
even  to  many  who  bear  the  Christian  name ;  and  a  re- 
alizing sense  of  them,  in  the  conscious  experience  of 
their  own  souls,  will  be  the  best  safi^guard  against  the 
prevailing  errors  of  the  times,  and  the  danger  to  which 
so  many  are  at  this  moment  expose(^  of  being  <'  tossed 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine." 

If  we  take  a  calm  survey  of  the  state  of  religious 
sentiment  in  the  present  crisis— for  it  is  a  crisis,  and  a 
very  solemn  one— we  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  that 
the  minds  of  many  are  uneasy  and  unsettled;  that  there 
is  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction ;  and 
that  this  feeling  manifests  itself  mainly  in  two  apparently 
opposite  tendencies,  which  have  been  so  strikinj^y  de- 
veloped in  the  present  age  as  to  constitute  its  most 
marked  and  characteristic  features ;— the  one  is  the 
tendency  towards  Rationalism,  whose  final  goal  is  a 
cheerless  and  dreaiy  Scepticism;  the  other,  the  tendency 
towards  Ritualism,  which  can  only  find  its  complete 
realization  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  see  one  laige 
dass  of  educated  men  relinquishing  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  if  they 
had  no  need  of  them  for  their  salvation,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  such  lessons  as  Reason  can  learn  by  the 
mere  light  of  Nature,  or  at  least  prove  by  rational  argu- 
ments; and  we  see  another  large  dass  of  educated  men 
betaking  themselves  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  to  sacra- 
mental grace  and  ascetic  practices,  to  auricular  con- 
fession and  priestly  absolution,  as  if  they  could  not  find, 
in  the  simple  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Qod  in  Christ, 
enough  for  their  soul^s  need,  without  borrowing  some 
additions  to  it  from  the  inventions  of  men,  and  even 
from  the  corruptions  of  Popery.  Each  of  these  tenden- 
cies is  a  symptom  of  the  same  radical  evil— the  want  of 
true  peace,  and  good  hope  through  grace;  for  those  who 
have  listened  to  Christ's  voice,  and  complied  with  his 
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gracious  call,  "  Come  unto  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls/'  have  an  anchor,  both  sore  and  stead- 
fast, which  keeps  them,  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of 
human  opinion,  from  drifting  with  the  current ;  and 
neither  scepticism  nor  superstition  has  any  charms  for 
them.  '<  They  have  drunk  of  the  old  wine,  and  have  no 
desire  for  the  new ;  for  they  say,  The  old  is  better." 
Those  who  yield  to  these  opposite  tendencies  differ  in 
many  respects  from  each  other;  but  they  agree  in  this : 
they  have  both  abandoned  the  old  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion, as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  revived  at  the 
Reformation ;  and  that  cardinal  doctrine  is  the  one 
truth  which  alone  can  neutralize  their  respective  errors, 
just  as  in  the  times  of  Luther  it  had  power  to  overthrow 
alike  the  speculations  of  the  schools,  and  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Church.  They  differ  in  being  more  or  less  con- 
vinced of  sin,  more  or  less  earnest  in  seeking  salvation, 
more  or  less  sincere  in  professing  a  reverential  faith  in 
God*8  Word— for  the  hale-hearted  Rationalist  contrasts 
unfavourably  in  these  respects  with  many  an  anxious- 
minded  Ritualist— but  the  gospel  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion, expounded  in  all  its  fulness,  and  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  scriptural  principles  which  it 
involves  or  implies,  is  the  most  effective  instrument  at 
once  for  rousing  the  conscience  of  the  Rationalist  out  of 
its  false  security,  and  for  relieving  the  conscience  of  the 
Ritualist  from  its  slavish  anxieties  and  fears. 

The  false  securi^  of  the  Rationslist  arises,  not  from 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  Christ's  gospel,  but  from 
ignorance  or  disbelief  in  regard  to  the  demands  and 
sanctions  of  Ood's  law ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Justification, 
as  it  is  taught  in  Scripture,  is  fitted  to  break  up  that 
Islse  security,  and  to  awaken  every  thoughtful  man  to  a 
sense  of  his  real  condition  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  For,  in 
its  negative  aspect,  it  teaches  us,  first  of  all,  how  we 
cannot  be  justified— it  excludes  the  possibility  of  pardon 
and  acceptance,  in  the  case  of  man  faQen,  on  the  ground 
of  his  own  obedience,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a 
satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  such  as  shall  be  at  once  an 
adequate  expression  of  Ood's  infinite  abhorrence  of  sin, 
and  an  effectual  means  of  securing  all  the  ends  of  pun- 
ishment under  his  moral  government  What  the  Ra- 
tionalist most  needs  at  the  outset  is  a  work  of  the  law 
on  his  conscience ;  a  clearer  and  more  impressive  appre- 
hension of  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  its  preceptive 
requirements;  a  deeper  sense  of  sin— of  the  fact  of  sin, 
as  undeniably  chargeable  against  himself,  and  especially 
of  the  guilt  of  sin,  as  that  which  exposes  him  to  immi- 
nent and  awful  danger;  a  realizing  conviction  of  those 
threatened  penalties,  which  are  expressive  of  Gk)d's  holy 
hatred  of  it,  and  his  inflexible  determination  to  punish 
it ;  and  a  close  and  faithful  application  of  the  whole 
law  to  himself  individually,  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of 
God,  standing  before  his  awful  tribunal,  and  awaiting 
his  sentence,  as  a  righteous  judge.  Without  some  such 
experience  as  this,  he  will  feel  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  question  of  Justification,  and  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  understand  what  it  means,  or  what  principles  are  in- 


volved in  itw  But  that  doctrine,  when  it  is  scripturally 
stated  and  explained  in  all  its  folneas,  is  related  to  the 
law  as  well  as  to  the  gospel;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  his  case,  just  because  it  brings 
out,  and  places  clearly  before  his  conscience,  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  man's  inexcusable  guilt  and 
God's  inflexible  justice;  and  also  because,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds to  unfold  a  scheme  of  grace  and  redemption,  it 
never  loses  sight  of  these  prindples,  but  exhibits  them, 
all  the  more  impressively,  as  exemplified  and  embodied 
in  that  scheme  itself,  which  is  a  divine  provision  for  the 
vindication  of  God's  law,  with  a  view  to  the  free  exercise 
of  his  mercy  towards  the  guilty.  Let  this  doctrine  take 
effect,  first  of  all,  in  its  l^gal  aspect,  bringing  the  law  to 
bear  on  his  conscience,  convincing  him  of  the  guilt  which 
he  has  incurred,  and  awakening  a  sense  of  the  punish- 
ment which  he  has  deserved,  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of 
a  holy  and  righteous  God;  and  then,  but  not  till  theo, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  understand  and  appredate  it,  in 
its  evangelical  aspect,  when  it  proclaims  a  free  pardon, 
but  a  pardon  founded  on  a  divine  propitiation— a  gra- 
cious remission,  but  a  remission  by  means  of  a  divine 
redemption— a  fuU  salvation,  but  a  salvation  procured 
by  a  divine  satisfaction  to  God's  eternal  justice. 

The  anxieties  of  the  Ritualist^  again,  arise  from  some 
sense  of  sin,  combined  with  a  more  or  less  earnest  desire 
of  salvation ;  but  accompanied  also  with  much  remain- 
ing ignorance  in  regard  to  the  fulness  and  freeness  of 
the  gospel  provision  for  his  immediate  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  and  a  latent  feeling  that  there  is 
still  something  that  remains  to  be  done  or  suffered  bj 
himself,  in  the  way  of  satisfying  the  justice,  averting 
the  wrath,  and  propitiating  the  favour  of  his  righteoos 
Judge.  He  has  "a  zeal  for  God,"  but  ''not  according 
to  knowledge ;"  and  "  he  goes  about  to  establish,"  at 
least  in  part,  "his  own  righteousness,"  instead  of  '^ sub- 
mitting," at  once  and  altogether,  ''to  the  righteousness 
of  God."  Hence  he  has  recourse  to  confession  and 
penance,  not  merely  for  the  mortification  of  sin,  but  for 
relief  from  a  sense  of  unforgiven  guilt ;  and  hence,  too, 
his  zeal  in  almsgiving  and  good  works,  not  as  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  grace  received,  but  as  a  means  of 
deprecating  the  wrath  and  securing  the  favour  of  God. 
There  is  much  in  his  state  of  mind  which  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  careless  indifference  of  multitudes 
who  are  at  ease  in  Zion— who  have  never  felt  that  they 
have  sins  to  be  forgiven  or  souls  to  be  saved— and  who 
are  only  lulled  into  deeper  security,  and  case-hardened 
in  impenitence  and  unbelief,  by  their  partial  knowledge 
even  of  the  message  of  mercy  in  the  gospel  One  must 
feel  a  deep  and  tender  sympathy  with  every  earnest 
soul,  which  is  really  convinced  of  its  sin  and  danger, 
and  struggling  to  obtain  deliverance — and  many  a 
Ritualist  may  be  in  this  condition.  What  he  needs  is 
a  deeper  and  more  thorough  conviction  of  his  ruined 
and  helpless  condition  as  a  sinner,  utterly  unable  to 
expiate  any  of  his  past  sins  by  his  own  sufferings,  or  to 
secure  divine  acceptance  by  anything  that  he  either  has 
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^mt  or  can  yet  do ;.  and,  along  with  this,  a  dearer 
peneption  of  the  peiftct  aU'Soffidency  of  tlie  finished 
ink  of  Christ,  to  secoie  the  immediate  and  Aill  justifi- 
eitioo  of  6T617  sinner,  on  the  instant  when  he  receives 
and  rests  on  him  alone  for  salvation.  The  doctrine  of 
JnttifieatioD,  therefore,  as  it  is  stated  and  explained  in 
Soiptore,  is  exactly  suited  to  his  case,  jnst  as  it  was  to 
thst  of  the  Jewish  Geremonialist  in  apostolio  times,  and 
tin  Romish  Bitoalist  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation ; 
Ibrwhile,  in  its  negative  aspect,  it  exdodes  from  the 
groond  of  his  acceptance  all  works,  whether  done  after 
iiith  or  before  it,  and  thus  cuts  np  by  the  roots  the 
jirineqile  of  sdf-rigfateoosness  in  its  most  insidions  and 
aedoctiTe  form,  it  proceeds,  in  its  positive  aspect,  to 
bring  in  another  righteoosness,  emphatically  called 
''the  righteoosness  of  God,"  and  to  lay  it  down  as  ''a 
rare  foundation  in  Zion ;"  a  righteoosness  already 
witnzght  ODt— a  righteoosness  already  accepted— a  right- 
eoQsnees  proposed  to  him  individually  by  God  himself, 
as  the  groond  on  which  he  is  warranted  at  once  to  rely 
for  his  present  acceptance  and  his  eternal  welfare.  As 
soon  as  he  betakes  himself  to  this  ground,  and  begins 
to  rest  upcm  it  alone,  he  will  find,  in  his  blessed  experi- 
enoei  that  it  is  adequate  to  sustain  his  troubled  soul — 
to  relkve  it  at  once  from  all  the  anxieties  of  nnforgiven 
gmit—to  set  it  free  iirom  "  the  spirit  of  bondage  which 
sontofesr" — and  to  impart  ''joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing;" even  that  "  peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing"— « the  very  peace  of  God  reding  in  the  consdence 
tbogh  Jesus  Christ,"  and  that  <<  joy  of  the  Lord" 
ittdi  willbehis  "strength"  in  duty, and  his  support  in 
tuI^eDahling  him  to  ^  run  in  the  way  of  his  oommand- 
Beate"  when  the  Lord  has  thus  <<  enlarged  his  heart." 


It  was  by  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  grace  through 
faith,  as  by  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven  shining  into  their 
hearts,  that  the  Reformers,  in  whose  souls  the  work  of 
the  great  spiritual  revival  was  first  wrought  before  it 
took  effect  on  the  face  of  Europe,  obtained  relief  from 
the  bondage  of  legal  fear,  and  entered  into  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free.  It  was  by  the 
fearless  prodamation  of  the  same  doctrine  that  they 
were  enabled  to  impart  immediate  peace  and  comfort  to 
many  anxious  inquirers,  even  in  the  cells  and  cloisters 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  were  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception by  those  convictions  of  sin  which  the  law  of 
God  had  power  to  awaken,  but  which  all  the  ritualism 
of  Popery  could  not  appease.  And  it  was  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  this  one  truth,  carried  home  to  the  con- 
science ''in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
power,"  that  they  ascribed  their  success,  under  God,  in 
sweeping  away  the  whole  host  of  scholastic  errors  and 
superstitious  practices,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  many 
preceding  centuries,  men  had  corrupted  the  simpler 
faith  and  worship  of  the  primitive  Church.  "  At  the 
beginning  of  our  preaching,"  says  Luther,  "the  doctrine 
of  fslth  had  a  most  happy  course,  and  down  fell  the 
Pope's  pardons,  puigatory,  vows,  masses,  and  such  like 
abominations,  which  drew  with  them  the  ruin  of  all 
Popeiy. ....  And  if  all  had  continued,  as  they  began, 
to  teach  and  diligently  urge  the  artide  of  justification 
—that  is  to  say,  that  we  are  justified  neither  by  the 
righteousness  of  the  law,  nor  by  our  own  righteousness^ 
but  only  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ— doubtless  this  one 
artide,  by  litUe  and  UtUe,  had  overthrown  the  whol» 
Papacy." 


WOBK  IH   THE   WTHD8.* 


E  Wynds  of  Glasgow  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  dty ;  long,  narrow,  filthy,  airless  lanes, 
with  every  available  inch  of  ground  on 
each  side  occupied  with  buildings,  many 
of  them  far  gone,  yet  packed  fh>m  cellar  to  garret  with 
iuDDan  lifSsL  Glasgow  began  its  history  in  the  middle 
agos,  firrt  aa  a  fishing-village  by  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
tad  then  at  the  seat  of  an  archbishqp,  whose  castle  and 
ca&edral,  wi^  various  convents,  crowned  the  heights 
tovard  the  north.  The  university  by-and-by  was  reared 
loidway  in  the  High  or  main  Street  leading  down  to 
the  river,  and  the  lordly  houses  of  the  nobles  and  lairds 
(^thesunoonding  country  gradually  ranged  themselves 
between.  The  Wynds,  grouped  near  the  Laigh  or  Low 
£irk,  otherwise  St  Mary's,  called  also  the  Tron,  because 
of  the  weights  and  measures  tested  there,  were  at  first 

*  W«  hsre  transferred  these  few  paragraphs  fk-om  *'  Among  the 
Hasaes;  or.  Work  la  the  Wynda."  by  tba  Rer.  D.  MaccoU,  Glasgow— 
T.  K«}fioii  and  Sona,  London  and  Edinburgh— which  baa  jost  reached 
8^  and  to  which  we  hope  to  retarn.  Evidently  a  book  fall  of 
KWUBg  and  TaXtuble  material 


the  streets,  dean  though  narrow,  between  the  well-built 
mansions  with  their  gardens  and  orchards  that  gave  air 
and  room  for  life.  These  wynds  opened  from  the 
Trongate  into  the  Bridgogate,  and  fbr  many  a  day  the 
good  city  dustered  around.  In  the  Bridgegate,  close  to 
the  main  bridge,  were  the  mansions  of  lairds  and 
merchants.  Here  stood  the  first  Merchanl^s  Hail, 
beside  which  rose,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  noble 
spire  that  still  looks  down  upon  the  Guildry  Court,  and 
which  has  seen  the  dty,  then  of  8000  inhabitants^ 
spread  almost  out  of  sight  with  its  present  half  a  million* 
Among  the  churches  early  planted  was  the  Wynd 
Church,  a  large  and  much  frequented  place  of  worship, 
where  the  judges  on  circuit  went,  and  where  the  fashion 
and  wealth  of  the  dty  appeared.  So  much  was  this  the 
case,  that  even  in  modem  times  the  young  men  who 
cared  little  for  religion  would  jest  about  going  to  the 
High  Kirk  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  Wynd  (wine)  in 
the  afternoon  I 
But  gradually,  aa  the  dty  extended,  the  wynds  fell 
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into  other  bands.    St.  Andrew's  Square,  to  the  east  of 
the  Saltmarket— for  long  the  Buchanan  Street  or  Regent 
Street  of  Glasgow— and  Glassford,  Virginia,  and  Miller 
Streets,  received  into  laiger  mansions  the  richer  men, 
and  the  orchards  and  green  places  in  the  wynds  became 
!built  over,  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground.   The  wynds 
thus  became  arteries  to  long  winding  veins  or  doses,  as 
they  are  fitly  called,  running  up  and  down  through  the 
thick  built  spaces  dense  with  flesh  and  blood ;  and  only 
thereabout,  when  you  carefully  felt  your  way,  could  you 
make  out  any  vitaJ  pulse  at  all.    At  length,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  the  Wynd  Church  was  removed, 
and  its  site  turned  into  the  Kail  (or  green)  Market,  and 
the  present  St.  George's  was  built  in  Buchanan  Street ;  • 
many  of  the  people  bewailing  that  it  was  removed  so 
far  into  the  country !    But  even  then,  there  were  many 
respectable  families  in  the  wynds  living  in  the  old  roomy 
houses,  with  their  dark  wainscot  and  marble  chimney- 
pieces,  families  whose  sons  are  now  among  the  merchant 
princes.    But  these  families  also  moved  to  other  newer 
streets  and  squares,  and  the  old  houses  became  sub- 
divided and  sublet  to  humbler  people.    Yet  still,  in 
the  memory  of  persons  lately  or  now  living,  the  voice  of 
psalms  and  family  worship,  morning  and  evening,  was 
heard  from  many  a  dwelling  there.    The  Tron  Church 
still  remained  a  favourite  place  of  worship.    It  was 
near  the  Old  Exchange  and  the  Cross,  and  when  Dr. 
Chalmers  preached  his  famous  sermons  there,  on  the 
Thursday  afternoons,  the  church  was  crowded  with  the 
fiest  of  the  city,  breathless  under  his  burning  words. 
During  his  ministiy  the  wynds  could  not  be  forgotten. 
Many  a  merchant  and  lawyer  was  induced  to  spend 
some  hours  in  the  week  visiting  the  poor  and  teaching 
their  children.    Men  like  David  Stow,  the  founder  of 
l^ormal  Schools,  who  first  reduced  his  theoiy  to  practice 
there,  laboured  for  years,  and  not  in  vain ;  for  after  they 
had  ceased  through  age  and  infirmities  to  devote  their 
time  and  strength,  their  hearts  would  warm  at  the 
mention  of  the  wynd  or  close  where  they  had  laboured 
for  years  ;  and  they  would  delight  to  tell  how,  out  of 
their  thirty  or  forty  Sabbath  scholars,  so  many  had 
become  ministers,  or  doctors,  or  merchants,  or  in 
humbler  places  were  married  and  living  godly  lives  at 
home  or  abroad. 

But  still  the  wynds  deteriorated.  Many  a  building 
yielding  a  large  rental  was  left  without  repair.  From 
the  influx  of  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Ire- 
land ;  from  there  being  so  many  dark  devious  dens  to 
which  the  thief  and  the  harlot,  like  beasts  of  prey,  could 
retire,  and  from  which,  as  night  came  down,  they  might 
creep  out  to  seek  their  prey;  from  the  gradual  exclusion 
to  a  large  extent  from  the  district,  of  the  sober,  indus- 
trious. God-fearing  native  element;  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  whisky-shops ;  from  the  wild  oigies  of  Saturday 
night,  and  the  annual  saturnalia  of  the  Fair  (rather  the 
foul)  holidays,  with  their  shows  and  dancing-booths ; 
from  the  old  churches  gradually  losing  their  hold  of  the 
district  by  losing  the  members  that  lived  in  it  and 


watched  over  it;— from  all  such  reasons  the  wynds  be- 
came worse  and  worse  eveiy  year.    iThe  Tnm  Parish 
Church  before  the  Disruption,  and  the  Tron  Free  Churdi 
after,  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Robert  Budianan,stfll 
held  up  the  old  fl^,  and  continued  to  lead  succenive 
regiments— all  volunteers  as  for  a  forlorn  hope— to  roKae 
even  the  few  that  still  might  be  saved.    In  addition  to 
the  parish  school,  relinquished  with  the  parish  chnrcb, 
Dr.  Buchanan,  by  the  help  of  vaiioos  Mends,  had  pur- 
chased a  candle  manufactory  in  the  Old  Wynd  at  a  cost 
of  £1100,  and  had  tuned  it  into  a  achooL   Another 
was  opened  in  a  hay-loft  in  the  Biidg^ite.    Sabbith 
schools  were  organized  for  children  and  adults;  sn  un- 
usually able  miasionaiy,  James  Hogg,  full  of  qnaint 
humour,  tender  human  sympathy,  and  graphic  power 
of  speech,  was  appointed;  and  finally,  through  the  Free 
Church  Building  Society,  a  new  Wynd  Church  was  pro- 
jected, and  was  opened  in  1854  on  part  of  the  old  his- 
toric aite.    It  waa  in  the  previous  year  that  I  wis 
introduced  to  the  work.    Aa  a  divini^  student  drawing 
near  the  dose  of  my  preparations  for  the  ministiy.  I 
wished  to  add  to  my  curriculum  the  practical  studies, 
which  could  best  be  carried  on  in  auch  a  district,  u  & 
medical  student  would  in  the  hospital  and  by  the  bed- 
sides of  the  poor. 

I  shall  never  foiget  my  first  impressions  of  the  booses 
I  visited,  *nd  the  people  gathered  oat  to  be  taught 
The  old  candle  work,  whatever  it  did  in  its  first  con- 
dition, was  not,  even  now  in  its  second,  making  much 
appreciable  difiSsrenoe  on  the  darkneaa  of  the  district. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  pithy  worda  with  which  I  wu 
greeted  among  my  first  efibrts  by  an  experienced  Sabbath 
school  teacher  of  the  Free  Tron:  ''Ah, sir,  its  awfd' 
work  this.  The  folka  here  are  like  rotten  wood ;  they 
winna  baud  the  nail ! "  Mr.  Rogg  spent  a  day  with 
me  in  redding  the  marches  of  my  future  work— a  field 
of  twelve  acres,  closely  covered  with  12,000  souls-and 
thus  helping  me  to  some  insight  into  the  variety  of  the  soil. 
Our  first  visit  was  to  an  upper  room,  which  we  reached 
by  climbing  half  a  doaen  dirty,  crazy  ataira.  Frooi  the 
upper  ataircase  windowwe  could  aee  the  old  crow-stepped 
gables  of  neighbouring  tenements,  and  the  broken 
chimney-pots  over  many  a  roof.  My  friend  without 
ceremony  lifted  the  latch,  and  stood  like  the  suddes 
apparition  from  another  world  before  the  startled  group 
within.  Standing  in  his  shadow,  I  photographed  the 
iaoes  and  fixed  the  impreasion.  The  room  was  Urge, 
but  with  bare  waUs,  and  without  chair  or  table.  A  few 
bricks  in  the  fire-place  had  been  blackened  by  an  occa- 
sional fire.  The  boards  ofthe ''set-in**  bed  had  eridentlf 
been  turned  into  fuel,  and  only  a  few  raga  and  a  littie 
atraw  lay  in  the  comer.  Three  persons  sat  on  the  floor 
with  a  broken  bottle  and  a  couple  of  broken  tea-caps. 
They  were  drinking  as  we  entered,  and  a  cup  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  hand  of  one  to  be  duly  photogr^hed. 
The  householder,  a  little  wizened  man  of  fifty,  sat 
opposite  the  door ;  his  wife,  about  the  same  age,  with  s 
draggled  dress  and  dirty  mntch,  from  which  her  untidy 
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Uir  esoped,  sat  dose  to  him ;  and  with  hia  back  to  oa 
sat  a  stnoger  id  good  black  drau,  and  with  thin  silky 
gray  bair  diUiiig  over  a  forehead  that  bore  the  marks  of 
woie  colture.    We  learned  afterwarda  that  he  had  once 
been  well  off,  because  well  to  do,  with  a  dozen  men  in 
his  employment;  bat  here,  under  the  spell  of  the  old 
tempting  spirit,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  another  spree. 
The  old  wizened  face  belonged  to  the  mission,  and 
Deeded  looking  after.    "  Weel,  Jamie,"  said  Mr.  Ilogg 
in  ttsrUing,  reproachful  tones, ''  hoo  are  ye  getting  on  1" 
The  old  man,  startled,  and  now  in  sober  earnest,  dropping 
the  CQp  from  hia  hand,  with  what  remained  of  its  con- 
tents, cried,  ^  Jist  gaun  to  the  deevil  again,  Maister 
Hogg."    His  wife,  still  seated,  put  her  fists  in  fighting 
attitude,  and  dealt  imaginary  blows  npon  the  face  of  her 
f.asband,  rebuking  him  the  while  for  using  such  language 
to  the  gentlemen.  Her  husband,  apparently  accustomed 
to  the  scoompaniments  of  her  oratory,  remained  un- 
mored,  telling  some  of  the  sad  events  that  had  filled 
tbe  days  since  last  out  at  the  service.    His  wife,  how- 
ever, continued  to  interpose  with  tongue  and  band,  in- 
sisting that  the  place  of  such  a  sinner  was  to  sit  silent 
ind  listen;  till  her  husband  at  length  ordering  her  to  be 
qoiet,  she  retired,  obedient  to  his  authoritative  tone ; 
hot  stiJ],  for  the  rest  of  the  interview,  she  continued 
i<ccasiooally  her  manual  exercise  behind  him,  punching 
in  imagination  her  husband's  head  (indeed  matrimoni- 
lUj  ber  own)  in  most  artistic  fashion. 

Another  visit  was  paid  to  a  dingy  garret,  where,  in  a 
(vmer,  on  a  bundle  of  rags,  stirred  at  our  approach 
«lat  seemed  At  first  in  the  dark  a  great  black  dog,  but 
"u  in  reality  an  old  woman,  blind  and  infirm,  lying 
te  most  of  the  day,  while  her  only  son  was  out  at 
wk.   I  asked  ber  why  she  was  not  in  the  poor-house, 
'vbere  she  would  be  at  least  kept  tidy  and  in  some  com- 
ff'Tt   She  said  she  would  never  go  there,  if  she  could 
•help  it ;  and  '*  her  boy,"  who  earned  but  a  few  shillings, 
agreed  with  ber.    As  we  passed  out,  we  saw  two  or 
thiee  books  on  the  window-sill,  below  the  little  cob- 
nebbed  window.    One  of  them  I  found  to  be  a  well* 
tbambed  copy  of  Horace !    It  was  his  daily  portion. 

One  among  many  introductions  made  that  day  I  must 
not  omit  In  Maigaref  s  Place  we  entered  a  dark  but 
decent  room,  where  an  old  blind  woman  lived  alone. 
She  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age ;  her  nose  and  chin 
neariy  met,  and  long  olfin  locks,  half  black  and  half 
gcay,  gave  ber  a  weird  appearance.  She  belonged,  as 
iligblandexB  aay,  to  Western  Ross,  and  had  settled  in 
Glasgow  a  good  many  yean  before,  a  happy  wife  and 
mother.  At  Mr.  Ho^s  request,  she  told  me  in  broken 
English  some  passages  from  her  life.  She  had  come  to 
the  city,  ahe  said,  full— and  now  she  wss  empty ;  but 
\ht  L[>rd  had  Ueased  her  with  himself.  In  her  worldly 
prosperity  she  had  no  resl  knowledge  of  Qod,  and  felt 
no  need  beyond  her  husband  and  her  six  bonny  lasses. 
Pint  one,  then  another  of  these  daughters  was  taken 
&vay  and  hidden  in  the  grave.  As  one  after  another 
vras  removed,  she  only  Uasphemed  the  Great  Disposer. 
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''What  were  they  to  him  1"  she  said ;  '<  and  they  were 
everything  to  me."  She  would  sit  daily  on  their  grave, 
weeping  for  them,  and  turning  with  bitter  words  on 
Him.  She  seemed  to  weep  herself  blind.  "  He  took 
away  the  sight  of  my  eyes,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  made  my 
man  lead  me  still  to  the  grave,  and  I  said  I  can  feel  it 
yet,  although  I  cannot  see."  Often  in  the  winter  days 
she  thus  thrust  her  fingers  through  the  snow.  "  At 
length,**  she  said,  *^  He  took  away  the  feeling  of  my 
hands  to  the  elbows,  and  then  He  gave  feeling  to  my 
heart,  and  I  knew  that  He  had  done  all  things  well" 
Some  time  after  this  her  husband  was  taken  away ;  but 
she  was  then  strong  in  fisith,  and  helped  with  her  own 
hands  to  put  tbe  dead  body  of  the  good  man  in  his 
coffin.  On  telling  of  the  goodness  of  her  Maker  as  her 
Husband,  amid  her  accumulated  grieft,  she  said  : 
"Some  time  before  my  husband's  death,  I  dreamed 
that  three  bonny  leddies  came  to  my  bed-side,  and  said 
that  they  were  to  bring  me  a  husband.  I  said  I  had 
one  alresdy :  my  man  was  lying  beside  me.  They  went 
away,  and  a  bonny  man,  like  a  gentleman's  son,  came 
and  said,  *  Will  you  marry  me  ?'  I  said  I  would  not ; 
but  at  length  he  persuaded  me,  and  he  put  his  hand  in 
mine,  and  it  was  small  and  soft  as  the  hand  of  a  child. 
I  never  saw  him  again,  and  never  will  till  I  cross  the 
Jordan.  But  one  day  after  my  man  was  dead,  and  I 
was  sitting  at  the  fire  alone  and  grieving,  thinking  how 
desolate  and  helpless  I  was,  a  hand  was  laid  on  my 
shoulder.  I  was  not  asleep,  but  waking  as  I  am  now ; 
and  the  same  voice  I  had  heard  before  said :  '  Dinna 
greet,  dinna  greet ;  Fm  your  Stewart  (her  name  was 
Stewart),  Vm  your  Stewart  now,  and  there  will  be  no 
scrimp  where  my  hand  is  :'  and  He  has  kept  his  word 
until  this  day." 

Among  studies  like  these  I  spent  my  summer  vaca- 
tion. I  often  visited  in  these  times  thirty  and  forty 
houses  in  a  day  ;  now,  standing  beside  a  woman  busy 
at  her  washing-tub,  speaking  about  the  things  of  her 
peace  till  she  would  wipe  the  soap-suds  from  her  arms 
and  then  the  tears  from  her  eyes ;  again,  sitting  beside 
the  shoemaker  or  the  tailor,  uiging  them  to  arise  and 
seek  the  Lord,  and  getting  perhaps  the  usual  promise, 
**  m  maybe  give  you  a  calL"  The  hall  in  which  the 
Sabbath  service  was  held  gradually  filled  up,  mainly 
with  poor  fallen  and  infirm  souls,  but  gradually  also 
with  younger  and  more  hopeful  material  In  that 
summer  tbe  foundation  of  the  Wynd  Cliurch  was  laid 
by  the  generous  and  humane  William  Campbell  of  TuUi- 
chewan— a  man  who  spent  half  of  his  Uurge  income  for 
years  before  his  death  in  good  and  noble  work.  At  all 
events,  he  helped  to  build  us  this  synagogue.  I  stood 
with  many  others  that  day  on  the  walls  then  rising  up 
among  these  nuns,  and  I  shall  never  forget  one  glimpse 
of  surrounding  things.  Some  minister  was  pouring  forth 
an  earnest  dedication  prayer.  My  eye  caught  the  face 
of  many  a  poor  wretch  at  neighbouring  windows  and 
stair-beads  looking  wistfully  on ;  but  while  petitions 
were  going  up,  two  women  commenced  to  fight,  tearing 
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at  each  othei's  hair,  and  their  ei^meat  cries  went  np  also 
vith  oars,  and  mingled  with  oar  Amen ! 

The  work  of  visiting  snob  a  district  was  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  the  eyes  or  to  any  of  the  senses.  In  the  hot 
sammer  days,  among  iU-ventilated  rooms  and  badly- 
drained  closes,  it  required  considerable  courage  to  face 
such  well-defended  walls ;  and  often  by  the  bed-side  of 
the  dying,  how  depressing  it  was  to  see  the  coverlet 
crowded  with  flies,  and  not  a  hand  to  keep  from  the 
clammy  face  the  tormentors  that  would  not  admit 
repose.  My  first  visit  to  such  a  case  broke  me  down. 
The  man  was  old,  had  been  decent  and  industrious, 
but  knew  little  of  Ohrist  He  was  ignorant  of  many 
terms  in  common  use  among  those  accustomed  to  read 
and  hear  the  Bible ;  and,  as  a  divinity  student^  I  got  one 
of  my  first  lessons  in  opening  the  ears  of  the  deaf  and  the 
eyes  of  the  blind.  I  got  my  own  eyes  opened  too,  when 
I  found  my  bottle  of  wine  had  been  drained  by  a  drunken 
daughter,  and  not  a  drop  given  to  her  dying  fi&ther ! 


Such  lessons  as  these  made  it  necessary  to  watch  lest 
the  heart  should  get  hardened,  as  the  surgeon  some- 
times gets  through  familiarity  with  suffering.  I  found 
that  garments  and  petticoats  made  by  a  Boreas  as 
devoted  and  beloved  as  the  original,  and  Bibles  too, 
would  find  their  way  to  the  pawn  shop,  if  the  half-price 
at  which  they  were  sold  would  admit  of  turning  a  penny. 
In  these  sad  depths  application  would  be  made  to  a 
medical  dispensaxy  for  a  bitter  draught,  if  there  was  the 
chance  of  getting  a  bottle  to  the  bargain !  The  cases  of 
typhus  and  of  cholera  were  most  trying ;  especially  as 
on  entering  some  low  odlar  you  were  met  by  the  salvo 
of  an  infected  atmosphere  well  rammed  home,  with  no 
possible  escape  but  by  the  way  you  entered.  Tet  now, 
with  fourteen  years'  work  in  such  a  district,  and  never 
refusing  the  cry  of  trouble,  I  have  scarcely  had  an  hour's 
headache  in  consequence.  With  regard  to  this  and  a 
kindred  subject,  my  experience  may  encourage  some 
more  timid  fellow-labourer. 
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[E  development  of  the  railway  system  in 
Britain  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  habits  of  the  people.  There  are  few 
men  now  who  are  contented  to  live  and 
labour  and  die  each  in  his  native  valley.  Most  travel  at 
least  a  little,  and  some  a  great  deal ;  and  so  vast  is  the 
aggregate  number  of  persons  moving  about  by  rail,  that 
night  and  day  the  whistles  of  engines  and  the  heavy 
rumbling  of  wheels  are  heard  at  comparatively  brief 
intervals,  and  constitute  quite  a  notable  feature  of 
modem  life.  Would  the  Christian  traveller  obtain  an 
inspired  composition  perfectly  meeting  the  necessities 
of  his  case,  he  may  find  what  he  seeks  in  the  hundred  and 
twenty-first  Psalm,  introduced,  we  doubt  not,  into  holy 
writ  specially  for  the  use  of  persons  on  a  journey.  So 
clearly  is  this  perceived  in  India,  where  the  modes  of  tra- 
velling are  in  many  places  of  the  same  primitive  character 
as  those  of  old  employed  in  CSanaan,  that  the  psalm  now 
mentioned  is  the  one  almost  invariably  selected  at  family 
worship  when  a  friend  is  about  to  leave  for  a  journey. 
We  feel  it  impossible  to  read  it  without  some  scene  of 
the  kind  now  alluded  to  rising  vividly  before  the  eye. 
It  is,  we  shall  suppose,  two  o'dock  in  the  morning.  Out- 
side the  Christian  residence  stands  a  palanquin,  ready 
for  the  receptbn  of  the  departing  guest  A  torch  flashes 
fitfully,  sending  forth  at  brief  intervals  a  glare  of  light 
which  illumines  portions  of  the  landscape,  while  it  makes 
others  positively  darker  than  they  were  before.  The 
sickening  smell  of  the  burning  oU  is,  to  some  extent,  an 
annoyance.  The  bearers  converse  together  in  sharp  un- 
musical tones>-the  names  of  the  coins  current  in  the 
locality  falling  with  punful  frequency  upon  the  ear. 
Inside  the  bungalow  a  very  different  scene  presents 
itself.    Such  members  of  the  family  as  have  risen  to  see 


the  traveller  off  have  met  for  worship ;  and  the  ninety- 
first  Psalm  is  the  portion  of  the  inspired  word  which  is 
being  read.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  almost  certain 
that  when  the  wayfarer  has  departed,  and  is  oppressed 
by  the  loneliness  of  his  situation  in  having  none  to 
converse  with  except  people  of  alien  race,  and  who  feel 
for  him  no  proper  sympathy,  the  remembrance  of  the 
psalm  to  which  he  has  listened  will  come  oft  into  his 
mind  to  soothe  and  to  console;  and  like  Jacob,  after  the 
vision  at  Bethel,  he  will  feel  a  heavy  load  removed  from 
his  spirit,  and  go  forward  with  some  measure  of  cheer- 
fulness on  his  way. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  an  exposition  of 
the  psalm  itself:  we  purpose  confining  ourselves  to  a  con- 
sideration of  those  metaphors  employed  by  the  sacred 
writer  which  require  for  their  proper  elucidation  some 
practical  experience  of  Oriental  travelling. 

Omitting  those  in  the  first  two  verses  as  too  obvious 
to  require  explanation,  we  pass  on  at  once  to  verse  3: 
"  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler."  The  traveller  is  supposed  to  encounter  a 
danger  of  the  same  nature  as  a  lird  does  when  it  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  snare  laid  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
entangling  its  feet  Different  opinions  may  exist  as  to 
what  peril  incident  to  travelling  is  here  metaphorically 
described.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  reference 
is  to  looseness  of  moral  practice,  to  which  people  are 
under  greater  temptations  when  on  a  journey  than 
when  living  at  home  under  the  restraining  influence  of 
public  opinion.  The  three  great  Jewish  festivals,  at 
which  every  male  of  suitable  age  was  required  to  be 
present,  as  well  as  the  gatherings  of  inferior  importance, 
very  much  resembled  those  great  pilgrimages  to  sacred 
shrines  which  still  enst  over  the  whole  East    Ii> 
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heathen  pilgrimages  it  is  found,  that  as  mnltitttdes  of 
both  sexei  travel  forward— none  bdt  the  veatthj  being 
able  to  afford  the  Inxniy  of  a  tent--monl  danger  is  sure 
topreeentitMll  The  peril  is  not  indeed  so  great  dniing 
the  period  that  the  pilgrims,  full  of  religions  enthnsiasm, 
pien  forward  to  the  sacred  shrine.  It  is  the  return 
jmmiej  on  which  the  temptation  is  most  sefere.  There 
muflt  to  some  extent  have  been  moral  danger  even  in 
the  retain  journey  from  Jerusalem.  So  feeble  is  man, 
that  when  he  has  occupied  some  consecutive  days  in 
sacred  observances,  his  mind  and  heart  aU  the  while 
lemiiDiDg  at  the  h^est  pitch  of  tension,  a  most  marked 
reactioa  is  sure  to  occnr^the  religions  ardour  being 
soooeeded  by  religious  iHpc^thy,  and  the  state  ol  elevation, 
Id  which  one  felt  proof  against  any  ordinary  temptation, 
by  one  80  entirely  of  a  contrary  character,  that  sin  is 
hit  feebly  reekted,  and  imminent  peril  arises  of  a 
lamentable  {alL  Doubtiees  that  fidlen  spirit,  who  can 
be  ao  fitly  compared  to  a  fowler,  knows  human  nature 
vdl  enough  to  spread  his  snares  thickly  in  the  w»y  of 
pOgrims  returning  from  sacred  shrines.  But  shall  the 
child  of  God  &11  an  easy  victim  t  No ;  that  same  God 
who  directed  the  insertion  in  the  traveller's  psalm  of 
the  words,  "  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare 
nf  the  fowler,"  will  guarantee  the  safety  of  all  who  ask 
his  aid.  Multitudes  on  multitudes  of  those  who,  in  obedi* 
ence  to  the  divine  command,  took  their  way  three  times 
a  year  to  Jerusalem,  went  forward  in  moral  safety,  and 
even  zetumed  tmbarmed ;  because  an  unseen  hand  led 
them  alcmg,  carefiilly  preserving  them  from  the  snares 
in  their  path.  The  same  guide  is  willing  to  take  charge 
■^ereiy  Christian  traveller.  Let  His  aid  be  invoked  by 
aO  vho  contemplate  taking  a  journey  by  land  or  by  sea. 
It  temptation  nrise  to  greater  laxity  of  practice  than 
voold  be  thought  of  at  home,  it  will  be  powerless  to 
hann  the  soul,  which  has  sought  and  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty. 

Verse  6 :  *'  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by 
night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day."  So  Car  as 
it  ia  necessary  to  interpret  the  "  terror  by  night"  specific- 
aDy,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  referring  to  the 
anxiety  naturally  felt  by  travellers  in  the  East  in  regard 
to  attacks  fit>m  robbers  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 
The  paiaQriism  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  almost  requires 
that  there  should  be  »  certain  harmony  of  meaning 
hetween  the  first  and  second  danses  of  the  verse.  When 
this  is  taken  into  account^  then  a  key  is  obtained  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  verse ;  for  if  the  precise'  mean- 
ing of  one  or  other  of  the  danses  be  obscure,  the  other, 
whidi  is  probably  more  dear,  can  be  employed  to  throw 
lig^t  upon  it  Api^y  this  prindple  to  the  case  before 
na.  Of  the  two  dauses,  that  which  is  the  more  easily 
nnderstood  ia  the  second—*^  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  day."  The  picture  which  these  words  suggest  is 
natorally  that  of  a  lurking  robber,  probably  descended 
from  that  old  chieftain  of  Abrahamic  race  regarding 
whom  the  propbei^  was  given  forth:  **  And  he  will  be  a 
viH  man;  his  hand  wiU  be  against  every  man,  and 


every  man's  hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwdl  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren."  It  is  said  that  Arab 
robben  often  choose  night  as  the  time  for  their  mur- 
derous attadu  on  travdlers ;  their  nefarious  method  of 
procedure  being  to  overthrow  the  tent,  and  then,  when 
the  inmates  are  entangled  among  the  folds  of  the  fallen 
canvas,  to  attack  them  with  spears.  The  other  picture 
suggested  is  of  an  analogous  kind.  It  is  that  of  some 
archer  (the  precise  profession,  it  may  in  passing  be  re- 
marked^ of  Ishmael ;  see  Qen.  xxi.  20)  lurking  behind 
rocks,  and  thenoe,  in  the  iiaoe  of  broad  day,  discharging 
an  arrow  at  any  traveller  who  may  pass  by. 

Verse  3 :  "  And  from  the  noisome  pestilence."  Verse 
6 :  ''  Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ; 
nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday."  As 
already  hinted,  the  special  reference  seems  to  be  to  the 
travelling  ef  large  bodies  of  pilgrimR  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  at  least  one  disease— we  mean  the  fell  de- 
stroyer cholem--«ttacks  men  marching  through  India 
with  more  or  less  of  fierceness,  according  as  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  body  of  pilgrims  are  congregated  t<^ether.  A 
single  traveller,  with  his  servants  and  a  few  other 
attendants,  has  good  hope  of  escaping  entirely.  Even 
the  wing  of  a  regiment  is  comparativdy  safe ;  a  whde 
regiment,  with  the  crowd  of  camp-followers  sure  to 
attend  it  on  the  march,  is  in  more  danger,  though  not 
so  much  as  if  it  were  an  army.  A  vast  multitude  of 
pilgrims,  without  diadpline,  and  probably  most  of  them 
enttrdy  ignorant  of  sanitary  law,  are  the  most  exposed 
to  peril  of  all. 

Twice  during  the  twenty-four  hours  do  Eastern  tra- 
vellers, and,  indeed,  all  resident  in  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  dimes,  pass  through  danger.  The  first  of  these 
is  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  in  the  morning,  or 
on,  indeed,  nearly  till  sunrise,  whenever  that  may  occur. 
The  cold  is,  as  a  rule,  greater  between  the  hoars  just 
named  than  it  is  at  any  other  period  of  the  night ;  the 
reason  being,  that  the  heat  which  the  earth  acquired 
from  the  absorption  of  the  sun's  rays  has  now  had  sufii- 
dent  time  to  radiate  back  into  limitieas  space;  and  the 
bodily  frames  of  those  who  lie  on  beds  of  rest  possess 
feebler  vitality  than  they  did  when  the  night  began.  A 
great  many  of  the  chdera  cases  that  occur,  when  that 
fatal  disease  attacks  armies  or  pilgrims  on  their  march, 
commence  between  two  and  five  in  the  morning.  The 
other  time  of  peril  is  while  the  sun  is  at  its  hottest,  and 
fierce  rays  of  heat  are  cast  down  almost,  if  not  even 
entirdy,  from  the  zenith,  threatening  those  exposed  to 
theur  full  influence  with  madness  or  death.  An  inddent 
recorded  in  Scripture  illustrates  what  has  now  been 
stated :  ^  And  when  the  child  (of  the  Shunammite)  was 
grown,  it  fdl  on  n  day,  that  he  went  out  to  his  iather  to 
the  reapers.  And  he  said  unto  his  father,  My  head,  my 
head.  And  he  said  to  a  lad,  Carry  him  to  his  mother. 
And  when  he  had  taken  him,  and  brought  him  to  his 
mother,  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  died" 
(2  Kings  iv.  18-20).  Sad  occurrences  of  a  similar  char- 
acter used  to  occur  in  Oentral  India  towards  the  termi- 
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nation  of  the  hot  season.  Every  day  the  report  vonld 
be  brought  of  some  one  struck  dead  by  the  son.  We 
have  never  actaally  seen  a  case,  bat  have  heard  of  many. 
It  was  stated  that  some  one  wotdd  suddenly  cry  out  I6r 
▼ater,  and  before  it  could  be  brought  him  fall  a  corpse. 
Another  would  make  the  same  request,  and  would  obtain 
and  drink  the  cooling  liquid  he  sought^  but  no  sooner 
finished  it  than  he  too  fell  dead ;  so  that,  if  our  informa- 
tion was  correct,  it  was  almost  immaterial  whether  we 
obtained  water  or  not.  In  some  cases  it  was  not  death 
that  followed,  but  only  an  affection  of  the  brain,  which 
seemed  to  deaden  the  faculties ;  so  that  when  a  visit 
was  made  to  one  thus  affected,  he  would  sometimes  be 
found  standing  in  his  night-dress  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  apparently  quite  unconscious  that  be  had  risen 
from  his  bed.  As  you  approached,  he  turned  a  vacant 
look  on  you,  quite  different  from  the  bright  smile  of 
welcome  with  which  he  received  you  once,  and  would, 
when  the  sad  mental  affection  had  passed,  receive  you 
again.  Both  the  times  of  peril  now  mentioned  are 
clearly  referred  to  in  the  psalm.  To  the  period  of  night, 
when  not  merely  cholera — which  some  deem  quite 
modem  in  its  origin—but  other  diseases  of  a  similar 
character,  are  apt  to  arise,  there  is  allusion  in  the  words, 
"Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness;" 
and  to  the  hours  during  which  danger  is  imminent  from 
the  fierceness  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  sacred  writer  dis- 
tinctly points  when  he  says,  "  Kor  for  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noonday." 

Verses  7,  8 :  '*  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and 
ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand ;  but  it  shall  not  come 
nigh  thee.  Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and 
see  the  reward  of  the  wicked.*'  When  a  host  of  moving 
pilgrims  is  attacked  by  pestilence,  the  victims  selected 
for  death  are  not  chosen  arbitrarily ;  there  is  a  reason 
in  each  individual  case  why,  under  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, the  fatal  result  occurs.  It  were  the  very  height 
of  uncharitableness  were  we,  in  any  but  the  most  ob- 
vious cases,  to  draw  unfavourable  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  moral  character  from  the  fitust  that  one 
has  succumbed  to  the  pestilence.  There  are  times 
when  medical  men,  who  from  the  purest  and  most 
beneficent  motives  have  hurried  to  the  scene  of  suffer^ 
ing,  become  victims  to  their  zeal  on  behalf  of  afflicted 
htfmanity ;  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  sometimes  fidl, 
like  M'Cheyne,  through  disease  contracted  when  visiting 
the  poor  and  distressed.  But  while  the  pestilence  makes 
some  of  the  noblest  its  prey,  it  is  equally  true  that  its 
hand  falls  most  heavily  on  the  vicious.  Once  in  a 
remote  island  of  the  ocean  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  an  aggravated  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and 
heard  it  remarked  that  before  its  deputure  it  had  cut 
off,  among  other  victims,  nearly  every  noted  drunkard 
in  the  place.  Other  vices  tend  similarly  to  weaken  the 
bodily  firame,  and  make  it  more  than  it  should  be  sus- 
ceptible of  morbid  influence;  and  people  thus  enervated 
fall  in  large  numbers  whenever  pestilence  assails.  An- 
other class  are  liable  to  fall— the  over-timid.     It  is 


remarkable  in  what  bad  company  we  find  the  "fearful" 
figuring  in  Rev.  xxl  8,  though  we  do  not  consider  tboae 
included  under  this  term  who  are  timid  simply  from 
over4en8itiveness  of  nervous  organization.    It  is  fear 
founded  on  distrust  of  God's  providential  care  that  is 
censured ;  and  consequently  the  very  next  daas  meD- 
tioned  in  the  black  list  are  the  "  unbelieving."    But  still 
timidity,  however  produced,  invites  pestilence,  and  pan- 
lyzea  the  energy  required  to  battle  with  it  when  it  eomes. 
It  is  amazing  how  the  child  of  God  can  walk  throogh 
pestilence  unharmed.    That  avoidance  of  every  ezcess 
which  naturally  follows  when  one  has  oome  to  regard 
his  body  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  tends  to 
impart,  even  to  constitutions  naturally  feeble,  a  latent 
but  yet  perfectly  effective  strength.   The  complete  trust 
he  reposes  in  his  divine  Gkiardian,  and  the  unaffected 
confidence  he  entertains  that,  whatever  happens  to  him 
under  the  appointment  of  the  all-wise  One,  nothing  can 
happen  amiss,  imparts  to  him  such  cheerfulness  and 
buoyancy  of  spirit  that  the  probability  of  his  being 
harmed  by  disease  is  very  greatly  diminished.    Hence 
he  seems  to  possess  a  charmed  life;  and  when  the 
pestilence  descends  with  resistless  fuiy  on  a  pilgrim 
multitude  with  which  he  is  travelling,  a  thousand  may 
fkll  at  his  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right  hand,  but 
it  does  not  come  nigh  to  him.    Only  with  his  eyes  he 
beholds  and  sees  the  reward  of  the  vricked.    Hence 
some  companion  in  travel  of  kindred  spirit  may  address 
him  in  the  words:  ''  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord, 
which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  most  High,  thy  habitation; 
there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague 
come  nigh  thy  dwelling." 

Verses  11, 12 :  '*  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  chaise 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall 
bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  f  Jot 
against  a  stone."  As  is  well  known,  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  southern  lands  makes  many  trayellers  select  the 
night  as  the  time  for  their  joumeyinga.  A  torch-beaier 
precedes  them,  especially  if  they  are  on  foot,  to  light 
them  on  their  way.  But  as  the  person  employed  to 
discharge  this  menial  duty  has  probably  no  heart  in  hi^ 
work,  but  simply  wishes  to  earn  as  easily  as  he  can  the 
pittance  promised  to  him  at  starting,  he  goes  forward 
so  languidly  that  the  more  energetic  members  of  the 
party  soon  shoot  ahead  of  him,  and  walk  on  in  black 
darkness,  while  he  follows  some  distance  behind.  An 
annoyance  which  one  would  never  have  thought  of 
beforehand  soon  befialls  the  more  energetic  spirits,  as 
they  walk  on  without  clearly  seeing  their  way.  It  is 
this.  The  roada  are  so  n^ected,  that  stones  which 
have  remained  there  from  the  firsts  or  have  been  brought 
down  at  a  more  recent  period  by  winter  torrents,  and 
not  been  removed,  lie  scattered  about,  and  are  invisible 
amid  the  gloom  of  night.  In  consequence,  when  one 
walks  briskly  forward,  he  ever  and  anon  kicks  his  M 
with  violence  against  the  stones  in  his  way.  Sometimes, 
when  he  comes  against  a  gigantic  block,  he  inflicts  on 
himself  pain  enough  to  make  him  stagger  and  feel  for  a 
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time  &int  and  sick.  It  would  never  do  to  expose 
tender  children  to  rach  a  danger.  If,  therefore,  there 
be  DO  vehicle  into  which  they  maj  be  put,  they  must  be 
carried  in  the  arms. 

The  child  of  God  upon  his  journey  is  compared  to  a 
boy  or  girl  of  age  too  tender  to  be  exposed  to  the 
aimoyance  and  pain  from  which  none  are  exempt  who 
tra?el  on  foot  in  eastern  lands  during  the  nigbk  Black 
darkness  is  confessedly  around  him,  but  it  does  not 
matter ;  he  is  not  left  to  direct  his  own  footsteps,  for  a 
Toice  has  addressed  him  in  Jehovah's  name,  and  made 
him  a  most  consoling  promise.  It  is  worded  thus:  *'  For 
he  shall  give  his  angels  chaige  over  thee,  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands, 
lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." 

It  would  lead  us  too  iar  from  the  present  subject  were 
we  to  treat  of  the  way  in  which  this  passage  was  mis- 
applied by  Satan  during  the  Saviouf  s  temptation  in  the 
wiidemesB. 

Terse  13:  ''Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
odder:  tiie  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou 
trample  under  feet."  Two  perils  from  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  beset  travellers  in  Oriental  and  other 
southern  lands.  The  larger  species  of  the  feline  race 
maj  boldly  assault  him,  and  the  serpent  tribe  may  more 
iDsdioQsly  assail  him,  suddenly  inflicting  on  his  feet  as 
he  walks  forward  an  envenomed,  it  may  be  even  a  fatal 
lound.  The  number  of  travellers  who  perish  through 
means  of  these  perils  is  much  smaller  than  might  be 
supposed.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  case  that  every 
bm  or  tiger  which  may  see  a  traveller  passing  attacks 
bim  forthwith.    There  is  still  in  those  fierce  animals  a 


salutary  awe  of  man,  arising  from  the  remnants  of  that 
lordship  over  creation  left  notwithstanding  the  fall.  A 
lion  or  a  tiger  will,  as  a  rule,  turn  and  flee  at  the  sight 
of  a  man,  unless  so  pressed  by  hunger  as  to  be  un- 
wontedly  courageous.  A  serpent,  too,  will  not  in  general 
attack  a  traveller,  unless  he  molest  it  first  If,  however, 
being  unable  to  see  it,  he  step  very  near  it;  above  all,  if 
he  allow  his  foot  to  descend  upon  it,  this  is  deemed  a 
wanton  aggression,  and  is  instantly  resented.  Of  all 
the  travelling  band,  who  are  most  likely,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  be  exempt  from  these  dangers? 
Manifestly  those  who  possess  that  cheerfulness  which 
Lb  so  rarely  wanting  in  those  possessed  of  firm  faith  in 
their  Saviour  and  their  Qod.  But  we  mhst  not  forget 
that  a  special  Providence  watches  over  us  all ;  and  one 
destined  to  be  ''  a  chosen  vessel,"  or,  to  vary  the  lan- 
guage, one  appointed  to  perform  some  euterpiise  for 
Christ,  will  be  absolutely  safe,  though  the  lion  should 
roar  in  his  path,  and  the  serpent  turn  on  him  with  en- 
venomed fang. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  metaphors  in  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  psalm,  as  nothing  we  know  of 
Oriental  travelling  throws  special  light  upon  their  mean- 
ing. The  contemplated  goal  has  been  reached,  and  the 
object  of  the  paper  will  have  been  served,  if  any  who 
may  peruse  it  turn  to  the  traveller's  psalm  whenever 
he  undertakes  a  journey,  and  seek  that  divine  protec- 
tion promised  to  the  child  of  Qod,  which  enables  him  to 
pass  unharmed  through  scenes  of  danger  and  of  deaths 
while  at  the  same  time  he  escapes  moral  evils  before 
which  others  lamentably  fall 

K.  B. 
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*'  The  noble  anny  of  martyn  praise  Tliee !  ** 


[HOSE  infitances  of  martyrdom  which 
the  history  of  the  Ghorch  hitherto 
has  presented  with  any  degree  of 
clearness  to  oar  view,  were  from 
amongst  the  heads  of  the  Christian  commnnity; 
men  Tenerable  for  their  character,  their  age,  and 
their  position,  and  in  eyery  way  fitted  to  be  "  en- 
samples  to  the  flocL"  The  story  we  are  about 
to  trace  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  how  perse- 
cation  told  npon  the  body  of  the  Church,  upon 
men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in  society, 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  ordinary  interests 
and  occupations  of  life,  and  summoned  to  own 
and  suffer  for  the  Lord  they  loved 


Not  long  before  the  reign  of  Marcos  Aurelius, 
Christian  churches  had  been  founded  in  the 
south  of  Qaul,  and  especially  in  the  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Yienne.  It  is  certain  tlav^  they  were 
planted  by  eyangelists  from  the  East^  and  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  they  owed  their  existence 
to  the  missionary  zeal  of  Polycarp.  Notwith- 
standing their  oomparatiyely  recent  origin,  they 
must  haye  been  in  a  yery  flourishing  con- 
dition in  the  year  177,  when  the  storm  of  per* 
secntion  burst  upon  them  with  almost  unex- 
ampled fury. 

The  story  of  their  sufferings  is  preserved  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  themselves  to  the  mother- 
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ehucheB  of  Asia  Minor.  Their  trials  began  through 
the  fanatical  hostility  of  thdr  fellow-citizens.  Such 
as  were  known  to  belong  to  the  Church  were  not 
only  insulted  and  abused  whenever  they  ventured 
abroad,  bat  their  houses  were  broken  into  and 
plundered  by  the  populace.  Had  the  Roman 
magistrates  been  humane  and  jufit,  or  even,  as  in 
other  places,  indifferent,  the  persecution  might 
have  gone  no  further.  But  the  rulers  them- 
selves unfortuxiately  seemed  infected  with  the 
fuiy  of  the  multitude;  and  the  return  of  the 
governor,  who  was  absent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
persecution,  only  served  as  a  signal  for  proceeding 
to  the  utmost  extreme  of  cruelty. 

Christians  of  all  classes  and  ages  were  im- 
mediately dragged  by  their  fellow-dtizens  before 
the  tribunal  Indignant  at  witnessing  the  in- 
justice and  barbarity  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  governor,  one  of  their  brethren, 
Yettius  Apagathus,  a  young  man  of  high  rank 
and  noble  character,  was  moved  to  interfere  in 
their  behal£  He  presented  himself  of  his  own 
accord  before  the  tribunal,  and  requested,  with 
propriety  and  modesty,  to  be  heard  in  defence  of 
the  Chitstians,  asserting  his  ability  to  prove  that 
they  were  guilty  of  no  crime  deserving  of  such 
punishments.  But  the  governor  only  asked  him 
in  reply  whether  he  himself  was  a  Christian  also. 
He  freely  confessed  his  faith,  and  was  at  once 
condemned  to  die  as  a  Christian,  and  the  advocate 
of  the  Christians.  Others  suffered  with  him,  and 
the  number  of  those  arrested  multiplied  every 
day,  until  nearly  all  the  prominent  members  of 
the  two  churches,  as  well  as  those  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  founding  them,  were  shut  up  in 
loathsome  dungeons,  where  they  lay  in  darkness 
and  hunger,  and  in  the  hourly  expectation  of  a 
cruel  death. 

It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at^  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  fbrtitnda  of  some  should  give 
way.  Amongst  those  who  were  first  arrested, 
about  ten,  through  the  fear  of  death  and  torture, 
denied  the  faith.  They  were  not,  however,  to 
escape  thus.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ignorant 
multitude  suspected  the  Christians  of  practising 
in  their  secret  assemblies  the  vilest  abominations, 
such  as  feediog  upon  the  flesh  of  infanta.  Some 
pagan  slaves  belonging  to  Christian  masters 
having  been  seised  and  tortured,  were  made  to 


confess  whatever  was  required  of  them,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  to  corroborate  these  charges. 
And  this  circumstance,  while  it  inflamed  to  mad- 
ness the  passions  of  the  people  against  the 
faithful  confessors,  also  induoed  the  governor  to 
remand  to  their  prisons  those  that  had  recanted, 
that  they  might  suffer,  if  not  as  Christians,  at 
least  as  murderers  and  evil-doers.  Bat  these 
unhappy  men  and  women  (for  there  were  women 
amongst  them  also)  recognized  the  hand  of  God 
in  their  punishment  Whilst  those  who  had 
remained  stead&st  were  filled  with  joy  and  peace, 
the  hearts  of  the  backsliders  were  heavy  irith 
sorrow,  and  they  were  almost  tempted  to  give 
way  to  despair.  TEey  saw  themselves  cheated 
even  of  the  miserable  reward  for  which  thev 

m 

had  denied  their  faith;  and  the  heathen,  who  had 
tempted  them  with  vain  promises,  now  only 
mocked  and  despised  their  weakness.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  many  as  had  continued  firm  in 
faith,  and  had  already  endured  cruel  tortures  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  evinced  in  their  conduct  a 
large  measure  of  his  spirit  Not  one  of  them 
said  to  his  frailer  brother  or  sister,  ''Stand  by 
thyself,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou."  Far  from 
this,  they  received  these  erring  ones  with  the  ten- 
derest  love  and  pity.  They  prayed  for  them,  they 
wept  over  them,  they  admonished  them  in  the 
Lord,  and  restored  them  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ; 
so  that  when  at  last  a  message  from  the  emperur 
decreed  that  those  who  renounced  Christianity 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  nearly  all  who  had  fallen 
away  in  the  first  instance  regained  their  stead- 
fastness, declined  the  boon,  and  died  joyfully 
with  their  brethren. 

Amongst  the  heroic  band  whose  courage  never 
failed,  even  amidst  the  nK)st  lengthened  and  ex- 
cruciating sufferings,  some  noble  names  are  pre* 
served  to  us,  and  -  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
Fothinus,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Lyon%  who  was 
over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  very  infirm,  was 
dragged  before  the  judgment-seat  by  the  heathea 
''What  is  the  name  of  thy  God  V  the  governor 
asked  of  him.  *'  K  thou  art  worthy  thou  sfaalt 
know,"  relied  the  aged  biahopL  He  was  then 
scouiiged  by  the  officers,  and  cruelly  abused  and 
pelted  by  the  crowd,  so  that  when  thrown  at  last 
into  prison,  he  was  scarcely  alive,  and  he  died 
two  days  afterwards.     Attains  of  Pergamns,  a 
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prominent  member  of  the  Church,  and  a  Roman 
citizen;  Mataraa,  a  recent  convert;  and^anctua, 
a  deacon  of  Yienne,  r^>eated]y  endured  the  iQOst 
horrible  tortures  with  unshaken  fortitude,  "  pror- 
io^"  as  the  Church  beautifully  says  of  them, 
'^that  there  is  nothing  terrific  where  the  love  of 
the  Father,  nothing  painful  where  the  glory  of 
Ohiist,  prevailsw"  Alexander,  a  physician,  and  a 
Phiy{^  by  birth,  was  observed  to  eneouxage 
them  to  persevere  to  the  end;  and  beii^  arrested 
and  eTamined,  he  confessed  Christ,  and  was 
jobed  with  them  in  sufiering  and  in  gioiy*  It  is 
recorded  of  him  that  in  lus  utmost  agony  he 
'^Beither  groaned  nor  spoke,  but  communed  in 
his  heart  with  Qod." 

None  showed  nobler  conatan<7  than  a  poor 
^ve girl  named  Blandina;  and  Ponticus,  a  boy  of 
fifteen.    Blandina's  mistress,  who  was  herself  a 
martyr,  trembled  for  her,  fearing  that  one  so 
weak  and  final  would  never  be  able  to  endure  the 
terrible  conflict    But  He  whose  strengtii  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness,  manifested  himself  wonder- 
folly  in  her.     Every  species  of  cruelty  was  ez- 
haoBted  upon  her  in  vain.    Again  and  again  was 
she  tortured ;  but  nothing  could  be  wrung  from 
ber  except  the  avowal, ''  I  am  a  Christian,  and  no 
crime  is  committed  amongst  us."    She  always 
umed  to  find  relief  and  strength  in  repeating 
tiKse  words.     Nor  was  the  boy  less  steadfiBist; 
be  had  been  brought  into  the  theatre  every  day 
to  witness  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren,  and  he 
VBs  at  length  exposed,  with  Blandina,  to  the 
whole  course  of  tortures  which  the  cruelty  of  the 
people  and  the  governor  had  devised.    He  bore 
all  nobly,  but  his  bodily  strength  was  exhausted 
loQg  before  that  of  his  companion.     He  died ; 
whilst  Blandina,  who  had  encouraged  and  com- 
forted him  in  the  midst  of  her  own  sufferings, 
sorvLved,  to  be  cast  for  tihe  second  time  to  the 
wild  beasts,  and  at  last  despatched  by  the  sword 
of  the  executioner.    The  bodies  of  the  sufferers 
were  burned,  and  their  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  witii  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
heathen  to  disappoint  the  Christian's  hope  of  a 
resurrection. 

Several  of  these  martyrs,  and  especially  Attains, 
Sanctus,  and  Blandina,  displayed  an  amount  of 
bodily  strength  and  a  tenacity  of  life  that  moves 
<mr  astoniabment,  as  indeed  it  seems  to  have 


surprised  their  torturers  themselves.  It  is  said 
that  those  who  were  thrown  into  prison  nearly 
lifeless,  and  exposed  while  there  to  every  sort  of 
hardship  and  cruelty,  were  often  found  under  these 
circumstances  not  only  to  survive,  but  also  to 
recover  firom  their  exhaustion  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  almost  miraculous.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  was  even  in  a  literal  sense  their 
atrengtL  Nor  is  this  incredible.  There  are 
great  mysteries  in  our  nature,  and  ever  secret 
and  wondeiful  are  God's  dealings  with  it  When 
he,  the  Fatiier  of  spirits,  deigns  to  hold  oom- 
munion  with  our  spirits,  who  can  teU  how  he 
may  through  the  spirit  act  also  upon  the  body  ? 
And  we  doubt  not  there  are  strong  cordials,  un- 
known to  many  even  among  his  own  children, 
that  he  keeps  fot  the  refreshment  of  his  specially 
tried  and  deeply-suffering  ones. 

It  is  certain  tiiat  **  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,"  were  very  largely  shed 
abroad  in  the  hearts  of  these  martyrs  of  the  early 
Gallic  Church.  We  have  noticed  their  love  for 
their  weaker  brethren;  not  less  remarkable  was 
their  forgiveness  of  their  cruel  persecutors.  **  They 
pleaded  for  all,  they  accused  none,  they  prayed 
for  those  that  were  so  bitter  in  their  hostility, 
like  Stephen,  that  perfect  martyr."  Nor,  with 
regard  to  themselves,  did  they  forget  the  admoni- 
tion, ''  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear."  Those  who 
had  already  endured  many  tortures,  would  not  on 
that  account  allow  their  brethren  to  call  them 
martyrs ;  saying  that  this  honourable  name  should 
be  reserved  for  those  who  had  sealed  their  con> 
fession  with  their  lives,  and  entreating  the  prayers 
of  the  Oiurch,  that  through  the  grace  of  Christ 
they  might  be  enabled  to  overeome  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh,  and  to  witness  a  good  confession 
even  unto  the  end. 

It  was  a  singular  evidence  of  hearts  at  leisure 
firom  themselves,  that  amidst  such  extraordinary 
sufferings  they  actually  sent  a  deputation  of  their 
brethren  to  Rome,  not^  as  m^t  have  been  ex- 
pected, to  intercede  with  the  emperor  for  their 
lives,  but  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  Church,  which  was  threatened  at 
that  time  by  the  new  heresy  of  Montanus. 

At  the  head  of  this  deputation  was  Irenseus,  a 
presbyter  of  Lyons,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned as  the  disciple  of  Polycarp.    It  may  be 
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that  the  brethren  were  glad  to  eml»«c6  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  this  gifted  and  promising  mem- 
ber of  their  community  from  the  ntidst  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  them,  in  order  to  his  preserva- 
tion for  future  usefuhiess.  The  epistle  in  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  are  so  graphically 
luurrated,  is  probably  firom  his  pen.  And  we 
find  that  ere  his  return  from  Rome  he  was  elected 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  martyred  Pothinus,  as 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Lyons.  By  that  time 
the  flames  of  persecution  had  begun  to  slacken, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Church  was  permitted  to 
survive  this  terrible  outburst  of  heathen  enmity. 

But  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  until  the 
"  souls  under  the  altar"  were  joined  by  those  of 
their  brethren  who  should  be  killed  as  they  were, 
by  persecutors  who  bore  and  desecrated  the 
Christian  name,  neither  the  fiend-like  cruelty  of 
which  the  depraved  heart  of  man  is  capable,  nor 
the  victorious  power  of  divine  grace,  were  ever 
more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  sufferings 
and  the  patience  of  these  martyrs  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne. 

We  may  notice,  after  this  great  company,  the 
fate  of  an  individual  martyr,  like  a  single  drop 
that  falls  silently  after  a  shower.  In  the  little 
town  of  Autun,  in  Qaul,  where  there  were  but 
few  Christians,  the  Pagans  were  engaged  in  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Cybele.  The  idol  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  upon  a  car,  and  the 
passers-by  were  accustomed  to  fall  on  their  knees 
and  do  it  reverence,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Boman  Catholic  countries  before  the  host  But 
a  young  man  of  respectable  family,  named  Syra- 
phorian,  was  observed  to  remain  standing,  while 
all  around  him  knelt  He  was  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Roman  governor  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace. 

**  Are  you  a  Christian  1"  asked  the  governor. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Symphorian.  ''  I  worship  the 
true  Qod  who  reigns  in  heaven,  but  your  idol  I 
cannot  worship;  nay,  if  permitted,  I  will  dash  it 
in  pieces  on  my  own  responsibility.'* 

Upon  this  he  was  condemned  to  die,  as  an 
enemy  both  of  the  religion  and  the  laws  of  the 
State.  As  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to 
deny  his  faith,  he  was  led  out  to  execution.  "  My 
son,  my  son,''  said  his  mother,  '*  keep  the  living 
God  in  thy  heart.     Be  steadfast     There  is  no- 


thing fearful  in  that  death  which  so  surely  con- 
ducts thee  to  life.  Let  thy  heart  be  above,  my 
son;  look  up  to  Him  who  dwells  in  heaven. 
To-day  thy  life  is  not  taken  from  thee,  bnt 
raised  to  a  better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my 
son,  thou  art  this  day  passing  to  the  life  of 
heaven." 

Most  of  the  early  Christian  writers  supposed 
that  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  singular  circumstance. 
It  was  reported  that  during  a  war  with  the  Qoadi 
and  Marcomanni,  the  emperor  and  his  army  were 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  perishing  with  thirst 
through  the  prayers  of  a  le^on  of  Christian  sol- 
diers ;  and  that  the  abundant  rain,  which  proved 
so  refreshing  to  the  exhausted  Romans,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
barbarians.  It  was  believed,  moreover,  that  Anre- 
lius  so  fiir  acknowledged  the  interposition  of  the 
Christian's  Gk>d,  that  he  wrote  an  edict  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  persecation 
throughout  the  world ;  and  that  he  also  bestowed 
upon  the  Christian  legion  the  name  of  Folminea, 
or  "thundering." 

This  story  affords  a  good  example  of  the  growth 
of  tradition.  It  had  its  foundation  in  fiuit,  for 
such  a  deliverance  actually  occurred  during  the 
emperor^B  campaign  against  the  Quadi;  he  re- 
cords it  himself  and  heathen  writers  attribute  it 
to  his  own  prayers  to  Jupiter.  It  is  also  tme 
that  there  were,  even  then,  many  Christians  in 
the  army;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  in  snch 
an  emergency  they  would  unite  in  earnest  prayer 
to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  Nor  would  they 
fJEul,  with  better  reason  than  the  emperor,  to 
recognize  in  the  event  an  answer  to  their  prayers; 
and  wherever  the  tale  was  told,  their  brethreo 
in  the  faith  would  doubtless  take  the  same  view. 
But  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  heathen  generally 
acknowledged  the  obligation  to  the  ChristiaDa; 
there  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  a  l^ou 
composed  entirely  of  them,  and  the  title  of 
''  thundering"  had  been  bestowed  on  the  twelfth 
legion  as  early  as  the  days  of  Augustus.  Nor 
have  we  reason  to  think  that  any  such  edict  as 
that  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Aurelius  was  ever 
written  by  him. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  however,  the  per- 
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sKation  was  brought  to  &  clow  (a.d.  160)  by  th« 
detlh  of  UarcoB  Anreliiu.  Ths  nineteen  yeus  of 
ioB  reign  had  been  eventful  ones  for  the  Christian 
CliDrcb.  The  fiei;  trial  had  not  only  made  it 
mimfett  that  many  were  wilting  to  die  for  the 
bith  they  loved ;  it  had  also  proved  the  ability 
of  sot  a  few  to  speak  and  write  in  its  defence. 
A  tolenbly  ample  liat  might  be  given  of  the 
Chmtian  anthors  and  apologists  of  this  period. 
Mdee  the  "  Apology"  of  Justin  Yartiyr,  others 
ven  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  Apollinaris, 
Biibop  of  Hienpolis,  and  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sar- 
dii;  also  by  Athenagoma,  an  Athenian  philo- 
Kfba,  who  had  nndertaken  the  perasal  of  the 
Seriptnrea  with  a  view  of  refuting  their  doctrines, 
but  foond  in  them  that  gospel  which  is  the  power 
uT  Qod  nnto  salvation.  Both  Apollinaris  and 
Mdito  wrote  several  other  works,  principally 
ipnst  hckthenism  and  heresy.  Hegesippos,  the 
Bret  histotiiui^  of  the  Christian  Church,  lived 
ibont  this  time.  His  works,  which  would  be 
Toy  ralnablfi  to  us,  are  unfortunately  lost;  but  it 
i)  mtereeting  to  lean,  that  having  travelled  bom 
1  distant  part  of  the  East  to  Rome,  he  azpresaed 
great  satis&ction  at  the  genend  uniformity  of 
dfldrioe  that  he  fomid  in  all  the  churches  aloDg 
Iriinrate. 

Tet  the  e«rly  Christian  writings  show  that  the 
baetiea  wwe  not  idle  even  in  the  troublous  days 
ofHannu  Aorelius.  Besides  the  sects  of  the 
'Jooatic  ^pe  (of  which  that  of  Marcion,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Polycarp,  was  one  of  the  moet  influential), 
M(»itanas,  a  Phrygian,  began  during  Uiis  reign  to 
toch  an  extravagant  asceticiam  of  life  and  man- 
Dcts.  In  additim  to  this,  ha  aeaerted  that  he 
himadlf  and  his  disciples  were  nnder  the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  claimed 


the  dignity  and  antliority  of  inspiration  for  the 
utterances  of  some  foolish  women  who  had  been 
induced  to  follow  him.  The  fanaticism  of  these 
misguided  people  troubled  the  Church  and  en- 
dangered its  xadty.  Yet  the  Montanists  do  not 
seem  to  have  held  heretical  views  upon  any  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  faith;  and  we  may  hope 
that  with  many  of  them  the  understanding  was 
rather  at  fault  than  the  heart 

What  persecution  did  for  the  Church  in  the 
field  of  action,  heresy  may  be  said  to  have  accom- 
plished for  her  in  that  of  thought  In  enduring 
persecution,  her  graces  were  exendsed  and  ma- 
tured; in  opposing  heresy,  her  gifts  were  drawn 
forth,  and  her  faith  ascertiuned  and  settled. 

It  was  about  this  period  also  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  began,  as  a  system  of  thought,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Pagan  philosophers ;. 
and  Celsua,  "  a  man  of  showy  but  shallow  clever- 
ness," wrote  against  it  These  things  announced 
an  er«  in  the  progress  of  Christianily.  I^  ac- 
cording to  the  repioaohes  of  its  opponents  and 
the  admissions  of  its  friends,  the  larger  propor- 
tion  of  its  earlier  converts  had  been  fh>m  the 
lower  and  uneducated  classes,  it  was  uow  per- 
meating the  whole  mass  of  society,  and  claiming 
many  adherents  even  amongst  the  noble  and 
cultivated.  Within  the  Church,  too,  we  bc^  to 
trace  the  operation  of  the  healthful  natural  law 
by  which  the  age  of  thought  generally  succeeds 
the  age  of  pure  feeling.  In  the  first  gEneration 
men  only  wanted  to  live  and  die  for  their  futh; 
in  the  second  they  pondered  it,  they  wrote  about 
it,  they  defiinded  it  from  ths  attacks  of  open  foes 
and  false  friends;  yet  not  perh^>s  matil  the 
third  did  they  learn  accurately  to  define  it 
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i  a  certain  Bqnaie  in  London  tbere  Uved, 
not  long  ago, » little  giri;  ud  it  is  ftbont 
this  little  gill  thit  I  am  gnsg  to  tell  you. 
___^___  I  luwe  often  nottced  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
ver;  bTouiite  plan  nith  atoty-tallen  to  plunge  at  once 
into  the  middle  of  a  conTCisation,  and  after  giving  jou 
two  or  tbree  sentences,  to  go  back  again  to  the  place  the; 
«Qgfat  to  hare  start«d  from,  and  tell  jon  who  the  peqile 
we,  and  what  it  ii  all  aboat.  It  is  quite  »  matter  of 
taate,  of  conne;  bnt  I  coniesa,  for  mj  part,  that  I  don't 
4|nito  Uke  listening,  and  overhearing,  and  mixing  so 
intimatel;  amoi^  people  to  whom  I  have  not  been  in- 
troduced beforehand ;  so,  unless  ;ou  are  in  an;  verj 
particular  burr;  to  do  anything  else  (in  which  case,  pny 
do  not  think  of  taking  the  trouble  of  reading  this  at  all!) 
we  will  prooeed  in  a  more  regular  manner. 

The  little  giil  in  question  bore  the  not  uncommon 
name  of  Msiy,  and  her  soname  was  not  mocb  more 
remarkable,  bebg  simply  Ellis.  She  was  one  of  a 
tolerably  large  family,  who  bad  lived  in  the  same 
annety,  looUng  out  upwi  the  same  square-garden,  eTcr 
since  any  of  tbem  could  lemembcr.  That  is,  the  little 
ones  Uved  in  the  nniseiy.  Of  ooniae  the  eldeat  sister, 
Janet,  who  was  nearly  sixteen,  and  who  was  eonddered 
by  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  (and  indeed  by  herself 
also)  quite  a  grown-up  lady,  had  a  governess  and  a 
Bcbool-room;  and  if  by  duuice  any  one  found  her  at  high 
romps  in  the  nnisery,  she  said  it  wss  only  "  to  please 
the  children," 

The  children  were  none  of  them  pretty,  but  then  they 
were  none  of  them  ogly;  and  if  none  ol  tbem  were  very 
clever,  certunly  none  of  them  were  very  stupid.  In 
short,  they  were  like  a  great  many  other  children  in  the 
world— remarkable  for  nothing  in  particular.  ~ 

On  the  day  when  my  story  b^^  they  were  all  play- 
ing in  the  square  as  usual—that  is,  all  except  Mary,  and 
she  would  have  been  playing  too,  only  unfortunately  it 
so  happened  that  she  wanted  one  game,  and  moat  of 
the  others  wanted  quite  a  different  ona  If  it  had  been 
only  ber  own  brothers  and  sisters,  perhaps  they  mi^t 


have  given  up  to  her;  for  I  am  sorr;  to  ssj  it  «is  i 
recognized  fset  among  them,  that  Mary  was  gore  to  be 
"gru^"  uBlea  rtie  played  at  what  die  liked  Bal 
they  were  a  la^  party  of  little  people  from  tin  diSetit 
houses  round  the  garden;  and,  after  "  taking  the  votes," 
they  had  decided  upon  a  game  of  Fox  and  Oeeee,  le 
being  the  favourite  with  most  of  them.  Haiy  did  not 
like  Fox  and  Qeeae,  and  she  said  so;  bnt  not  bring  ibk 
to  pemiade  the  otiten  to  take  her  view  of  the  nitta, 
she  infoDMd  tbem  with  great  dignity  that  she  itunld 
not  play  witit  them  at  all;  to  which  they  r^ied  tbit 
she  needn't  unless  she  liked;  and  one  little  boy  added, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  riddance  if  sbr 
didn't  1  Whereupon  she  left  them,  thinking  beiselT  very 
mnch  ill-used  by  alt  the  world,  and  that  tiiey  certain); 
were  a  very  disagieeahle  set  of  chOdren :  as  for  thit 
little  boy,  he  was  so  rude  that  she  wondered  he  wu 
allowed  to  come  into  the  square  at  all  I 

In  this  pleasant  frame  of  mind  she  retired  to  one  of 
the  Rummer-bouses  (or  boxes,  as  we  used  to  call  them. 
fbr  I  lived  in  that  sqnare  too,  when  I  was  a  Uttle  giii], 
and  stood  at  the  entrance,  watdiing  tbem  all  at  )dif, 
and  reflecting  upon  all  ber  boitows,  and  the  veiy  iii>- 
Insaing  want  of  regard  which  every  ona  showed  tat  bci 
feelings.  All  the  rest  were  playing  away  very  bippilj. 
and  seemed  to  get  on  uncommonly  well  wilhont  hei; 
indeed,  she  soon  found  it  was  only  herself  that  she  hki 
punished  by  leaving  tbem.  She  hsd  hoped  that  tbcj' 
would  miss  her,  and  want  her  to  Join  them  again,  boi 
they  did  not;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  quite  f/- 
have  forgotten  ber,  which  made  her  so  angry  tbit  ibp 
stamped  ber  foot  impatiently  on  the  gronnd,  and  ei- 
ulaimed,. — 

"They  are  very  unkind  I  I  don't  believe  thej  c*re 
for  me  one  single  bit  I " 

"I  wonder,  little  ^1,"  said  a  voice  close  by,  "vhetbei 
yon  care  for  thtm  one  single  bit  1    Eh  ?" 

She  looked  up.  An  old  gentleman,  whom  she  ^ 
often  seen  walking  np  and  down  in  the  nmny  pari  fi 
the  garden,  had  stopped  close  to  ber,  and  wu  leening 
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on  his  stick,  looking  at  her  so  kindly,  and  yet  so  gravely, 
that  he  almost  made  her  feel  ashamed  of  all  her  angry 
feelings.  I  say  almost,  because  if  any  one  is  in  a  regu- 
lar fit  of  the  sulksf  they  are  not  stsjtled  out  ol  it  so 
easily;  so,  instead  of  stopping  to  answer  the  old  gentle- 
nan,  who  might  perhi^  have  shown  her  a  way  out  of 
ber  troubles,  Maiy  turned  right  round  and  ran  away 
tf  &8t  as  she  codd,  and  kept  out  of  sight  till  it  was 
^e  to  go  home  to  tea. 

But  thou^  she  could  run  away  from  the  old  gentle- 
nisD,  she  could  not  get  away  so  ottily  from  what  he  had 
said  to  her;  she  tried  to  foiget  it,  but  it  kept  coming 
bsck  into  her  head  again  and  again.  Did  she  care  for 
the  others  1  If  not^  why  should  she  expect  them  to 
care  for  her  ?  It  was  in  vain  she  told  herself  that  they 
were  disagreeable,  and  she  could  not  care  for  them ;  for 
then  oonsdenoe  would  b^;in  to  ask  her, ''  Had  she  ever 
tried  ?"  Well — no,  she  certainly  never  had  tried:  But 
then,  why  should  she  try  ?  What  was  the  use  of  trying 
to  like  a  set  of  diaagreeable  girls,  who  did  not  like  her  ? 

These  meditations  were  only  interrupted  by  nurse 
oUisg  her  to  come  home;  but  when  she  heard  her 
sistezs  saying  what  a  pleasant  game  they  had  had,  she 
codd  not  help  a  passing  thought,  that  if  the  other  girls 
veie  really  as  disagreeable  as  she  thought  them,  her 
sistos  would  not  like  them. 

However,  she  tried  to  put  it  all  out  of  her  head  as 
soon  as  possible ;  for  she  was  beginning  to  think  she 
had  been  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  it  is  never  very 
pbsant  to  feel  ashamed  of  one's  self.  So  she  took  off 
ba  hat  and  jacket  quickly,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
Q&nery,  away  from  her  sisters*  talk. 

There  she  found  nurse  laying  the  table  for  tea,  and 
la  youngest  brother,  a  littie  fellow  of  two  years  old, 
{iiayiQg  on  the  floor.  He  was  rather  fretful,  because 
DQTse  could  not  attend  to  him ;  and  a  bright  thought 
struck  Maiy,  that  if  she  were  to  play  with  him,  and  be 
•^  kind  to  him,  and  amuse  him  very  much,  he  at  least 
vciold  be  fonder  of  her  than  of  any  one  else  in  the  world. 
&  down  she  sat  cm  the  floor  with  him ;  but,  somehow, 
it  woold  not  do.  She  lifted  him  on  to  her  lap  to  show 
him  pictozes,  but  he  wriggled  on  to  the  floor  and  crawled 
Avay.  She  threw  a  bright-coloured  ball  for  him,  but 
he  would  not  attend  to  it,  and  showed  instead  a  great 
vish  to  pull  the  caf  s  tail  His  sister  told  him  the  cat 
would  scratch  him,  and  she  tried  to  get  him  away  from 
it}  but  in  vain ;  and  poor  pussy's -slumbers  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  disturbed  if  the  second  sister,  Maggie^ 
had  not  come  into  the  room.  In  two  minutes  she  had 
coaxed  the  child  to  come  to  her,  and  she  kept  him 
Amused  and  laughing  until  tea  was  ready. 

"  What  has  made  my  little  girl  so  grave  to-night," 
a&ked  her  mamma  that  evening  as  she  was  bidding  her 
good-night 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room,  and  all  Mary's 
trooble  burst  out :  How  none  of  the  girls  in  the  square 
cared  for  her  as  they  did  for  her  sisters ;  and,  above  all, 
h('W  even  Davie,  her  own  brother  Davie  would  not  be 


hmpj  playing  with  her,  thoiigh  she  bad  tried  all  she 
could  to  inake  him  love  her,  but  was  quite  bright  and 
merry  directly  Maggie  came. 

'-  And  did  Maggie  try  to  make  Davie  love  her  too  I" 
asked  her  mother. 

"  I  don't  know,  manuna.  She  played  with  him,  and 
tried  to  amuse  him,  and  so  did  I ;  I  tried  all  I  could. 
I  would  have  showii  him  the  pictures  in  one  of  my  own 
books,  but  he  would  not  look  at  them.  Why  is  he  not 
so  fond  of  me  as  of  Maggie  ?" 

"  Why,  my  little  Maiy,  you  seem  to  have  begun  at 
quite  the  wrong  end,  I  tiiicJc,"  said  her  mother,  witli  a 
smile,  drawing  the  little  girl  close  to  her.  '*  Yon  played 
with  Davie  to  make  him  love  you;  Maggie  phiyed  be- 
cause 9he  loved  Davie." 

"  That  is  just  the  same  as  the  old  gentleman,"  thought 
Mary.  But  what  she  said  was,  'T  love  Davie  too, 
mamma." 

'*'  I  know  you  do,"  said  her  mother.  '^  But  was  that 
why  you  played  with  him  ?" 

Mary  was  silent,  for  she  knew  it  was  not  But  after 
a  pause  she  looked  up  and  said,  "  But^  mamma,  about 
the  girls  in  the  square,  how  am  I  to  learn  to  like  them  \ 
They  are  so  disagreeable  and  unkind ;  they  «ever  play 
at  what  I  like,  or  do  anything  at  all  that  is  pleasant." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  help  you  to  tliink  of  all  their 
faults,"  interrupted  her  mother  gently ;  ^'  I  always  think 
the  best  way  to  learn  to  love  any  one  is  to  try  and  do 
something  kind  to  them.    Suppose  you  were  to  try." 

Maiy  thought  this  a  charming  plan,  and  went  to  bed 
with  her  head  full  of  thoughts  of  how  kind  she  was 
going  to  be.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  so,  as  she  did 
not  go  to  play  in  the  square  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
putting  her  plans  in  practice,  and  was  obliged  still  to 
content  herself  with  thinking  about  them,  which  she 
did  so  constantly  that  I  am  afraid  she  heard  very  little 
of  the  service  in  church ;  but  when  the  clergyman  gave 
out  the  text  for  his  sermon,  she  almost  thought  he  must 
have  known  what  she  was  thinking  of,  for  it  was,  '*  Wo 
love  him  because  he  first  loved  us." 

The  sermon  was  very  phun,  and  easy  for  a  little  girl 
to  understand ;  and  Mary  forgot  herself  and  her  own 
affairs  in  listening  to  the  story  of  that  wonderful  love 
which  Jesus  showed  for  siimers,  who  did  not  love  him 
when  he  came  to  earth  and  lived  for  them,  and  died  for 
them ;  and  when  they  rejected  him,  and  crucified  him, 
loved  them  stilL  "And  can  we,"  said  the  dexgyman. 
"  who  have  been  saved  by  this  love,  can  we  help  loving 
him  ?  and  if  we  love  him,  can  we  help  loving  those  he 
loves,  and  for  whom  he  died?  Remember  this,  all  of 
you :  when  you  are  inclined  to  dislike  any  one,  say  to 
yourselves.  This  man,  or  this  child  it  may  be  (for  I 
would  speak  to  all),  that  I  find  so  disagreeable,  Jesus 
loved  enough  to  die  for."  There  was  more  of  the  ser- 
mon after  this,  but  this  was  what  Mary  remembered 
best  It  seemed  as  though  the  clergyman  had  meant 
it  on  purpose  for  her.  She  thought  of  all  the  plana  ahe 
had  been  making ;  of  all  the  kindness  she  was  to  show 
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to  everybody;  how  she  had  meant  to  lend  her  very  long 
skipping-rope  to  one,  and  give  some  pretty  glass  beads 
that  she  had  to  another ;  but,  somehow,  they  did  not 
seem  so  satisfactoiy  as  before.  It  was  too  much  like 
bargaining  for  the  love  of  others.  And  a  poor  weak  sort 
of  love  it  must  be  that  could  be  bought  in  that  way. 
No,  she  felt  quite  sure  that  the  deigyman  meant  a 
better  sort  of  love  than  that,  when  he  spoke  of  loving 
those  for  whom  Christ  died.  And  when  she  went  to 
bed  that  night,  she  added  to  her  usual  prayer  these 
words,  ''  Lord,  teach  me  to  love  everybody,  for  Jesus 
Christ*8  sake.** 

The  following  morning,  as  soon  as  lessons  were  over, 
the  children  all  went  as  usual  to  join  their  play-fellows 
in  the  square;  and  this  time  Mary  was  in  luck,  for  the 
votes  were  in  favour  of  "  Hide-and-Seek,"  which  was 
quite  her  favourite  game.  But,  as  must  always  be  in 
a  large  party,  when  one  is  satisfied  another  is  not;  and 
one  little  boy,  who  had  brought  out  some  new  leather 
reins,  seemed  inclined  to  go  off  by  himself,  as  Mary 
had  done  before,  because  nobody  would  play  at  horses. 
Mary  thought  this  would  be  a  capital  opportimity  to 
show  how  kind  she  could  be,  especially  as  it  was  the 
very  same  little  boy  who  had  been  so  mde  to  her  before; 
so  she  ran  after  him. 

"Johnnie,"  said  she,  "where  are  you  going?  Are 
you  not  going  to  play  with  us  ?" 

"Ko,"  said  Johnnie  veiy  decidedly. 

"  Then  shall  I  come  and  be  your  horse  ? "  said  Mary. 

*'  No/'  replied  he  sulkily ;  "  I  want  your  brother  * 
Alfred  to  be  my  horse ;  I  don't  want  a  horse  who  will 
get  as  cross  as  two  sticks  every  time  I  pull  the  reins." 

"Tou  are  a  veiy  rude  boy,"  said  Mary  indignantly, 
*'  and  ver^  ungrateftil  besides."  And  she  ran  back  to  the 
others;  for  it  was  not  at  all  part  of  her  plan  to  go  on 
being  kind  to  people  who  showed  no  proper  gratitude. 
But  when,  a  little  while  afterwards,  she  saw  Johnnie 
still  standing  disoonsolately  with  his  reins  in  his  hands, 
it  struck  her  that  she  had  been  going  only  by  her  own 
old  plan  of  buying  love  by  kindness,  and  had  forgotten 
what  the  sermon  said  altogether.  She  certainly  did 
not  want  to  go  and  play  with  him,  for  she  was  en- 
joying the  Hide-and-Seek  veiy  much.  "  But  then  he 
looks  so  unhappy  alone,"  she  thought ;  "and  perhaps  I 
may  coax  him  to  join  us  after  aU."  So  she  went  up  to 
him  again.  "Tou  had  much  better  pUy  with  iis, 
Johnnie,"  she  said;  "  it  is  much  nicer  than  being  all 
alone." 

"Why  did  you  stop  alone,  then,  the  other  day?" 
said  he. 

Maxy  coloured,  and  felt  herself  getting  angry  again, 
but  she  managed  to  keep  her  temper,  and  answered : 
"  I  was  cross  the  other  day,  that  was  why  I  would  not 
play;  but  it  was  not  pleasant;  so  you  had  better  come 
to  us." 

"  Ton  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  other  people 
lately,"  growled  Johnnie;  but  he  seemed  inclined  to 
come  with  her.    Just  at  that  moment  several  of  the 


others  rushed  past  them,  with  the  hider  in  foil  pnnoit, 
and  Maiy  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  run,  Johnnie  I  Annie  will 
catch  you  1 "  scampered  off  as  fut  as  she  could  go,  with 
him  at  her  heels,  to  the  home  in  the  boxes;  wber» 
they  both  arrived  panting  and  in  safety,  and  the  nm 
had  so  much  improved  Johnnie^s  temper  tiiat  he  was 
quite  happy  all  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

"  I  say,  Maggie,"  said  one  of  her  brothers,  late  that 
afternoon,  coming  into  the  nursery,  "  can  you  pot  a 
new  sail  on  this  boat  for  me?  I  want  to  sail  it  id 
baby's  bath  when  she  is  gone  to  bed,  and  the  sail  is  al 
torn  and  in  a  mess." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Charlie,"  answered  Maggie;  ''bat 
I  promised  Bessie  that  I  would  finish  her  doll's  frod 
whUe  she  was  out  with  mamma,  and  I  shall  only  just 
have  time  to  get  it  done  before  tea." 

"  Bother  Bessie's  stupid  doll ! "  said  Charlie,  looking 
vindidtively  at  the  blue-eyed  waxen  baby  lying  in  the 
cradle,  where  she  had  been  carefully  placed  till  her 
wardrobe  should  be  finished.  ''  Bolls  are  always  in  the 
way,  unless  one  wants  to  play  at  an  execution !" 

"  Couldn't  yon  play  with  your  boat  withoat  a  sail 
to-night?"  asked  Maggie;  "  I  could  do  it  to-moirow.*^ 

"Why,  no,"  said  Charlie;  "you  see,  I  am  going  to 
make  a  map  of  the  Straits  of  Magdlan,  like  Unde 
Hany.  I  have  got  it  all  arranged  beautifully;  there 
are  lovely  straits  between  the  big  sponge  and  tiie  maio- 
land—I  mean  the  edge  of  tiie  bath;  but  how  in  the 
world  I  am  to  get  so  far  without  any  sail,  I  dim't 
exactly  see ! " 

"Give  me  your  boat,  Charlie,"  said  Maiy,  Isjiog 
down  her  book ;  "  Fll  see  about  the  saiL" 

"  WiU  you ! "  exclaimed  CharUe.  <*  But,"  he  added 
more  doubtfully,  "are  you  sure  you  know  how  to  pat 
it?  I  can't  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  is  not  proper!; 
rigged." 

"  I  will  tiy  at  least,"  said  Mary  laughing,  ''if  jou 
will  show  roe  just  what  you  want" 

In  his  anxiety  to  get  his  vessel  fitted  out  qoicid;^ 
Charlie  accepted  her  help  (though  with  some  doubts  t» 
to  her  capabilities),  showed  her  what  he  wanted  dooe^ 
and  watched  her  set  to  work.  Mary  was  veiy  de^ 
with  her  fingers,  and  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  hit 
vessel  would  be,  as  he  expressed  it, "  ship-shape ;"  but  he 
still  stood  looking  at  her,  and  at  last  said  abruptly,  *'I 
say !  what  makes  you  such  a  brick  to-night  t" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mary,  laughing;  "I  didot 
know  I  was  a  brick.    Bo  bricks  rig  ships  9" 

"No;  but  don't  you  see,"  explained  Charlie,  with  a 
sort  of  wriggle  from  head  to  foot,  as  though  he  were  try- 
ing to  shake  up  a  plainer  way  of  expressing  himself  out 
of  his  boots,  "you  don't  always  do  what  one  want*:; 
why  do  you  now?" 

"  I  suppose  your  sister  does  it  because  she  lores  jotr, 
Master  Charles,"  put  in  nurse. 

"  Oh,  I  believe  you ! "  answered  the  boy.  "  She  does 
not  love  roe  such  a  great  deal  more  to-day  than  qsii^» 
does  she  ? " 
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Maiy  ooloored,  and  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  she 
said,  '*I  tbinky  Ghailie,  it  was  the  sermon  last  Sunday 
that  made  me  want  to  try  and  help  yon." 

^The  sermon  !**  exclaimed  Charlie,  as  though  it  were 
a  new  idea,  "  I  never  listen  to  the  sermon ;  I  never  can 
undeistand  it,  and  besides  I  always  learn  my  hymn  for 
mamma  then,  which  saves  time  afterwards.'* 

*'0h,  Charlie!*'  exclaimed  both  the  little  girls  at 
onee,  ''how  naughty  of  you.  Ton  oould  often  under- 
fitsDd  if  you  would  tiy." 

"Weil,  never  mind  that  now,"  said  Charlie;  ''but 
tell  me,  what  did  the  sermon  say  ?" 

^That  we  ought  to  love  everybody,"  said  Mary, 
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^ Oh,  but  I  say,"  interrupted  her  brother,  ''that's  im^ 
ponble !  yon  can't  love  everybody;  some  of  them  are  so 
borrid !  Think  of  that  old  woman  at  the  crossing,  who 
calls  me  a  pretty  little  dear;  could  you  love  her  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mary,  thonghtfUly ;  "  for  I  sup- 
poK  if  one  loves  any  one,  one  ought  to  like  to  kiss  them ; 
lod  I  don*t  think  she  uses  much  soap.'* 

"Kiss  her!"  cried  Charlie,  vaulting  into  a  seat  on 
the  table;  "  I  would  sooner  kiss  the  nursery  tea-kettle, 
or  the  blackened  end  of  the  poker ! " 

""Here  ia  Janet,"  said  Mary,  as  their  eldest  sister 
entered  the  room ;  "  let  us  ask  her  about  it." 

"Now,  Janet,"  said  Charlie,  "  the  girls  say  that  Mr. 
Morton  said  in  his  sermon  that  one  ought  to  love  every- 
body.  Is  not  that  impossible  ?" 

**Not  at  all,"  answered  Janet.  "  They  are  quite 
n|ht   Ton  oi^ht  to  love  every  one." 

'^Bat,  Janet,  I  tell  you  it's  impossible.     There  is 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  always  putting  me  down  in  class 
i^eciQse  those  stupid  sums  won't  come  right ;  I  don't 
Affv  hinL  And  there  is  Nanny,  who  always  scolds  so  if 
I  iBake  the  least  little  mess  on  the  floor,  and  is  always 
^niffibling  about  something;  I  don't  love  her.  Besides, 
that  dd  woman  at  the  crossing.  And  I  don't  see  how  I 
ecoki  k>ve  any  of  them." 

Janet  smiled  at  his  vehemence,  and  answered :  "I 
don't  meaUy  Charlie,  that  you  are  to  love  eveiy  one  as 
Toa  k>ve  us.  But  you  should  try  to  have  a  kindly  feel- 
ing for'every  one.  Remember  that  Mr.  Jones  does  not 
pot  yon  down  for  his  own  pleasure.  That  Nanny  is  old, 
and  suffers  from  rheumatism,  which,  of  course,  makes 
her  more  inclined  to  be  cross;  and  as  for  your  ragged 


friend  at  the  crossing,  though  I  cannot  say  that  she  is  a^ 
very  pleasant-looking  person,  still,  if  you  try  and  fancy 
what  a  inetched  life  hers  must  be,  I  think  you  will  pity 
her  more  than  dislike  her." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Charlie.  "  And,  after 
all,  she  may  be  as  good  as  Lazarus,  though  she  is  horrid." 

"  But  suppose  she  was  wicked,  ought  we  not  to  dis- 
like her  then?"  asked  Maggie. 

"Oh,  no,  Maggie,  I  am  sure  not,"  said  Mary; 
"  because  we  so  often  do  wrong  ourselves." 

"Tes,  indeed,"  sud  Janet,  gently;  "remember  the 
Bible  says,  'Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged.* 
Hate  wickedness,  Maggie  dear;  but  though  you  cannot 
like  very  wicked  people,  always  be  very  sorry  for  them. 
Think  what  we  should  do  if  mamma  were  to  dislike  us 
because  we  sometimes  do  wrong." 

"  Tes,"  said  Mary,  "that  would  be  dreadful.  But 
when  we  do  wrong,  mamma  only  looks  very  sad. 
Janet,"  she  added  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  does  it  make 
Jesus  Christ  sad  too  ?  " 

"Indeed  it  does,  dear  Mary;  and  that  is  why  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  do  wrong,  that  we  may  not 
grieve  him.  But  now  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  invite 
me  to  tea  with  you;  for  Miss  Moore  has  gone  to  see  her 
sister,  and  has  left  me  alone?" 

"  Three  cheers  for  Miss  Moore's  sister ! "  cried  Charlie. 
For  to  have  Janet  at  tea  in  the  nursery  was  quite  an 
unheard  of  delight.  And  a  very  merry  tea  they  had ; 
and  none  the  less  so  for  attending  to  Janet's  little 
lecture,  and  remembering  to  think  of  other  people,  and 
to  make  allowances  for  one  another. 

But  you  must  not  think  that  Mary  was  never  sulky, 
nor  Charlie  impatient  after  this.  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  often  hard  battles  with  themselves.  But  it  was 
wonderful  how  many  good  points  Charlie  found,  when 
he  looked  for  them,  in  people  who  were  "so  horrid;" 
and  how  pleasant  Maiy  found  even  stupid  games  grow, 
when  she  played  at  them  for  the  sake  of  other  people's 
pleasures  more  than  for  her  own. 

As  for  the  girls  in  the  square,  I  believe  she  is  now 
quite  as  much  liked  among  them  as  her  sisters;  but, 
oddly  enough,  when  she  thinks  of  the  time  when  she 
used  to  be  so  often  alone,  she  does  not  think  of  it  as  the 
time  when  the  others  did  not  care  for  her,  but— when 
she  did  not  care  for  the  others. 

E.     C     Ma 
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RIGHTLY  sbone  the  summ^  sun  on  the 
home  of  Jacqaefi  Lefoi,  a  pretty  little  ehciet 
(or  cottage)  nestling  amongst  the  Swiss 
mountains.  It  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
steep  path  up  from  the  valley ;  and  a  great  lofty  peak 
towered  behind  it,— a  peak  so  high  that  the  snow  on  it 
never  melted  even  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer.  The 
chaUlj  seen  from  a  distance,  looked  like  a  toy-cottage, 
with  its  carved  beams  and  wide  overhanging  loof^  which 
had  stones  on  the  top  to  prevent  the  fierce  mountain 
gales  from  blowing  it  away.  The  pretty  little  diamond 
panes  of  its  windows  were  glittering  in  the  sun ;  but 
though  all  looked  so  bright  outside  the  ehaUi^  there  was 
a  sad  sight  of  sorrow  and  mourning  within  it  The 
small  parlour  was  crowded  with  Swiss  mountaineers, 
men  and  women,  who  had  just  come  back  from  attending 
the  funeral  of  the  wife  of  Jacques.  Her  body  had  been 
carried  that  morning  to  the  grave-yard,  down  in  the 
valley,  and  the  mourners  who  had  borne  the  coffin  and 
those  who  had  followed  it  had  now  returned  to  the 
widower's  home  to  partake  of  a  little  refreshment.  All 
the  guests  looked  grave  and  sad,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice ;  for  Jaoquee  himself  stood  in  the  doorway,  silent 
and  tearless,  uttering  no  complaint^  but  feeling  that  the 
very  sunshine  was  strange,  and  that  with  the  dear  wife 
whom  he  had  lost  all  the  brightness  had  gone  from  his 
life. 

In  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room  sat  Pierre,  his  little 
son,  on  the  floor,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  that  no 
one  might  see  the  tears  that  were  gushing  fast  from  his 
oycs.  His  heart  was  almost  breaking,  for  dearly  he 
loved,  and  sorely  he  missed  the  mother  whose  voice  he 
would  never  more  hear  upon  earth.  No  one  attempted 
to  comfort  him ;  even  old  Bice,  his  grand-aant,  who  sat 
close  to  him,  never  spoke  a  word  to  the  boy.  Poor 
Pierre  had  only  one  solace  for  his  grief :  he  said  in  his 
heart,  for  he  could  not  speak  aloud,  *'  My  mother  is  with 
God,  and  Qod  is  love  V  These  words  the  motherless 
boy  repeated  over  and  over  to  himself,  while  he  kept  so 
still  that  his  presence  in  that  dark  comer  was  almost 
forgotten  by  the  guests,  even  by  the  old  woman  against 
whose  chair  he  was  leaning. 

The  only  being  in  the  room  who  smiled  was  the  one 
who  had  perhaps  sustained  the  heaviest  loss.  Little 
Marie,  a  plump,  merry  baby,  scarce  six  weeks  old,  lay 
laughing  in  her  basket-cradle.  She  knew  not— it  was 
a  happy  thing  for  her  that  she  could  not  know—that 
death  had  taken  from  her  a  mother.  The  infant's 
merry  crowing,  as  she  lay  looking  up  at  the  shining 
window,  attracted  the  notice  of  Louise,  a  young  Swiss 
girl  who  was  seated  beside  old  Bice. 


''Poor  baby !  what  will  become  of  her  now ?"  said 
Louise  to  the  hard-featured,  stem-looking  great-aunt 
"Her  father  is  out  all  day  on  the  mountains,  and  even 
wfre  be  not  so,  he  could  hardly  tend  and  bring  ap  by 
hand  so  young  an  in&nt  as  that" 

"Pm  to  bring  her  up,*'  said  old  Bice  shortly,  looking 
down  with  her  cold  stem  eyes  at  the  baby  laqgbing  in 
hercradla 

"  It  will  be  a  great  charge  for  you,  at  your  age;' 
observed  Louise,  who  could  not  help  pitying  the  poor 
little  creature  who  was  to  be  placed  under  that  great- 
aunt's  care. 

"A  charge  indeed,"  replied  Bice  peevishly;  '^bafe 
there  is  no  one  else  to  take  it  Pve  been  here  this 
last  week  to  look  after  the  child ;  but  I  can't  be  stop- 
ping away  from  home  any  more,  so  Fm  to  cany  ^ 
little  thing  with  me.  If  s  almost  a  pity,"  muttered 
the  old  dame,  "that  when  the  mother  was  taken  the 
baby  was  left" 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  scarceij 
intended  to  reach  any  ear,  but  they  fell  on  that  of  little 
Pierre  like  drops  of  burning  lead.  Anger,  grief,  pity, 
love,  struggled  together  in  the  heart  of  the  boy.  His 
little  sister,  his  mothei^s  darling,  was  she  to  be  given  to 
the  charge  of  that  stem,  unfeeling  woman,  who  cared  &> 
little  for  her  that  she  thought  it  would  have  been  jost 
as  well  if  the  baby  had  died  with  her  mother,  and  been 
buried  in  her  grave?  Pierre  did  not  trust  himself  to 
say  a  single  word  to  old  Bice,  but  he  started  up  from 
his  seat  on  the  floor,  and  gliding  through  the  crowd  of 
mourners,  went  up  to  Jacques,  who  still  stood  in  the 
doorway,  took  his  hand,  and  drew  him  into  the  open 
air,  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  guests. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,  my  poor  boy  ?"  asked 
Jacques. 

"Oh,  father,  why  should  baby  be  sent  away?— ve 
should  miss  her  so— she  is  all  our  joy  now !"  cried 
Pienre,  hardly  able  to  speak  ficom  emotion. 

''What  can  I  do?  I  wish  that  we  codd  keepher,^ 
replied  Jacques  with  a  sigh ;  "but  I  cannot  tend  a 
young  baby,  even  if  I  had  not  often  to  be  from  home  as 
a  guide  to  strangers  on  the  mountains." 

"7  would  take  care  of  baby,"  cried  Pierre  eagerly ; 
"I  have  watched  Aunt  Bice  washing  and  dressing  ber, 
and  feeding  her  out  of  the  bottle.  I  would  tend  her 
night  and  day ;  she  should  never  want  anything  that  I 
could  give  her.  Oh,  father,  do  not  send  our  little  darling 
Marie  away." 

Jacques  Lefoi  looked  doubtful  and  perplexed;  ha 
could  not  without  a  sore  pang  part  with  his  only 
daughter,  nor  did  he  feel  satisfied  with  her  having  his^ 
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old  stem  snnt  as  a  none ;  bat  still  he  thought  that 
fkm  was  far  too  young  to  have  charge  of  a  little  baby. 

*^  Nay,  it  woold  not  do,"  replied  Jacques  sadly ;  "  Aunt 
5ioe  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish,  but  still  she  has  ex- 
perience—'* 

''But  I  have  lovei^  exclaimed  the  young  brother. 
"Oh,  father,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  heard  Aunt  Bice 
aying  just  now ;"  and  tlie  boy  rq)eated  her  words. 

The  cheek  of  the  widower  glowed  with  indignation 
u  he  listened,  and  his  voice  sounded  hoarse  as  he  said, 
^Pierre,  you  have  told  me  enough :  I  wiU  never,  never 
pirt  with  my  babe  while  I  have  a  home  to  give  her. 
Too  ne  jomg,  my  boy,  but  you  have  at  least  a  heart ; 
jon  shall  have  the  chaige  of  my  predooa  motherless 
chfld." 

''God  will  help  me  to  take  care  of  her ;  God  loves 
Me  children,"  whispered  Pierre,  pressing  the  hand  of 
his  Dftther.  The  boy  made  a  resolve  in  his  warm  young 
heut  that  never  should  that  iather  have  cause  to  regret 
having  confided  to  him  such  a  trust 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  surprise  expressed  by  the 
gaests  in  the  chalet  when  Jacques  returned  and  an- 
nonoced  to  them  his  intention  of  keeping  little  Marie 
it  home. 

''It  is  the  maddest  thing  that  ever  I  heard  of!"  ex- 
claimed old  Bice,  looking  more  sour  than  ever ;  ''give 
Marie  to  the  charge  of  Pierre !  why,  I  would  not  trast 
sach  a  child  with  a  cat,  far  less  with  a  baby.  Well, 
one  thing  is  sure,  the  poor  little  thing  will  soon  be  out 
of  her  troubles.  For  my  part,  Fm  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
Atrge:  nothing  but  pity  for  my  nephew  would  ever 
^  made  me  undertake  it  But  I  give  him  fair 
^oing,— the  baby  won't  live  for  a  week." 

Jicques,  notwithstanding  the  warning,  kept  firm  to 
iiis  resolution,  to  the  great  comfort  of  Pierre.  It  was, 
hoTCTer,  a  relief  to  the  boy  when  all  the  guests  had 
tleparted,  some  taking  the  path  up  the  mountain,  some 
that  which  wound  into  the  valley.  When  old  Bice  was 
^j  out  of  eighty  Pierre  ran  to  his  infant  sister,  caught 
her  up  from  her  cradle,  and^  pressed  her  to  his  heart 
"Little  darling,  my  own  pet  lamb!"  he  exclaimed, 
"notr  you  are  quite,  quite  my  own !" 

Very  &ithfully  did  Pierre  fulfil  the  charge  which  he 
had  undertaken ;  fondly  did  he  cherish  and  watch  over 
the  motherless  iMibe.  For  hours  would  he  dandle  and 
<l<Dce  Marie  in  arms  that  seemed  never  to  grow  weary, 
speaking  to  her,  singing  to  her,  calling  her  pet  names, 
ud  pressing  fond  kisses  upon  her  soft  little  lips.  At 
liight  the  diilf  a  feeblest  cry  would  rouse  her  brother 
from  sleep,  and  bring  him  to  her  cradle  in  a  moment : 
l^^iene  cared  neither  for  food  nor  for  rest  if  Marie 
needed  his  care.  When  Pierre  drove  his  father's  goats 
^  the  mountain  to  pasture,  he  fastened  the  little 
basket-cradle  to  his  back  with  stout  thongs,  and  in  it 
carried  the  infknt,  who  smiled  when  her  fond  young 
brother  tamed  bis  head  to  speak  and  chirrup  to  his  own 
pet  lamb.  It  was  hard  labour  for  the  boy  to  ascend  the 
>teep  paths  with  so  heavy  a  weight  on  his  back;  but 


love  made  the  burden  lighter,  and  though  Pierre*s  young 
limbs  often  ached,  and  his  breath  came  in  short  gasps, 
and  the  toil-drops  stood  on  hi»  brow,  he  never  for  a 
minute  wished  his  lamb  under  the  care  of  Aunt  Bice. 

Jacques  was  often  for  days  together  absent  from  hia 
home,  but  Piene  did  not  find  time  go  wearily  while 
Marie  was  left  to  his  charga  He  would  sit  and  watch 
beside  her  while  she  slept,  and  when  twilight  darkened 
into  night,  and  the  stars  came  out  in  the  sky,  the  brother 
would  kneel  down  and  pray  by  the  cradle  in  words  like 
these : — 

''  0  Qod  of  love,  high  above  the  stars,  look  down  on 
me  and  my  little  lamb :  take  care  of  us  both,  and  bless 
us.  Make  us  Thy  children  indeed.  Let  us  grow  up  to 
know  Thee,  and  love  Thee,  and  walk  in  Thy  ways;  and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son,  take  us  at  last  to  that 
happy  home  to  which  our  dear  mother  has  gone." 

The  winter  came  on,  and  piercing  was  the  cold  on  the 
wild  Swiss  mountains.  Sometimes  the  snow  that  fell 
would  quite  block  up  the  door  of  the  ehaUty  till  Jacques, 
after  hours  of  toil,  had  shov^ed  the  white  heaps  away. 
In  the  stillness  of  the  frosty  nights  would  be  heard  the 
thundering  sound  of  avalanches, — huge  masses  of  snow 
which  came  tumbling  down  the  mountain,  making  the 
paths  very  dangerous,  sometimes  blocking  them  up 
altogether.  Bitter  as  was  the  weather,  Marie  suffered 
little  from  its  effects:  she  had  the  warmest  place  by  the 
fire,  the  softest  wraps  covered  her  cradle.  Pierre  often 
put  his  own  cloak  round  the  baby,  when  he  himself  was 
shivering  with  cold.  Aunt  Bice  often  said  to  her  husband 
that  the  first  sharp  frost  would  certainly  kill  the  infant; 
but  month  after  month  of  winter  rolled  on,  and  Pierre's 
little  pet  lamb  was  thriving  and  growing,  and  cooing 
and  laughing  still. 

But  in  that  wild  mountain  land  there  were  other 
dangers  to  be  feared  than  those  brought  by  winter  blast 
or  falling  avalanche  of  snow. 

On  one  piercing  day  in  February,  when  Jacques  had 
gone  down  into  the  valley  to  purchase  food,  Pierre  went 
to  milk  his  goats  in  the  stable.  As  the  weather  was 
very  bitter,  instead  of  taking  his  pet  lamb  with  him, 
Pierre  left  her  warmly  wrapped  up  in  her  basket-cradle 
near  the  fire.  Pierre  left  the  door  of  the  chalet  a  little 
ajar,  that  he  might  hear  if  the  baby  cried,  as  the  stable 
was  almost  adjoining.  Pierre  could  see  the  door  from 
the  place  where  he  was  milkmg  the  goats. 

"Ha!  whatfs  that?"  exclaimed  Pierre  suddenly, 
starting  up  from  the  wooden  stool  on  which  he  waa 
seated.  "Something  like  a  dog  has  just  run  into  the 
chaUt,  I  must  hasten  in  and  see  that  my  little  lamb  is 
aUsafe." 

Pierre  quickened  his  steps  to  a  run  when  he  saw  foot- 
prints on  the  snow  that  were  neither  those  of  goat  nor 
of  dog.  Quickly  was  he  at  the  chalet  door,  which  had 
been  pushed  wider  open  by  the  creature,  whatever  it 
might  be,  that  had  just  passed  through.  What  was 
the  terror  of  Pierre  to  behold  a  large  wolf,  that,  pressed 
by  hunger,  had  come  down  from  the  wQder  parts  of  the 
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mountain,  and  ventured  into  the  dwelling  of  men  !— a 
thing  that  seldom  happened  save  when  winters  were 
long  and  severe.  The  terrible  creature  was  slowly, 
steiJthily  approaching  the  cradle  in  which,  fast  asleep, 
lay  the  unconscious  baby,  so  well  wrapped  up  that  only 
a  part  of  her  chubby  face  and  plump  pink  hand  could 
be  seen. 

Pierre  was  in  an  agony  of  fear.  He  knew  tliat  his 
strength  was  no  match  for  that  of  the  wolf,  which  could 
pull  him  down  in  a  minute.  The  creature  was  between 
him  and  the  cradle,  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  fire, 
which  it,  like  other  wild  beasts,  dared  not  approach  very 
near.  For  a  moment  Pierre  felt  inclined  to  fly  and  shut 
himself  up  in  the  stable:  to  attempt  to  save  the  baby 
would  but  be  to  share  her  fate.  But  faithful,  loving, 
brave  Pierre  would  not  desert  his  own  pet  lamb.  Was 
she  not  under  his  charge,  had  she  not  been  trusted  to 
his  love — would  he  not  rather  die  with  her  than  leave 
her  to  perish  alone ! 

There  was  little  time  for  thought,  and  yet  in  that 
little  time  much  darted  through  the  brain  of  Pierre. 
Ood  is  love  came  like  a  sudden  beam  of  hope,  and  "  0 
God,  save  us !"  burst  as  suddenly  in  prayer  from  the 
terrified  boy.  Then,  by  a  quick  impulse,  Pierre  sprang 
towards  the  fire,  on  which  lay  a  pine  branch  but  half 
consumed,  the  nearer  end  of  which  the  flame  had  not 
yet  reached.  Pierre  caught  up  the  brand,  blazing  with 
the  bright  keen  light  with  which  dry  pine  twigs  burn, 
and  rushed  with  a  yell  towards  the  wolf,  that  was  at 
the  other  side  of  the  cradle.  Pierre  felt  almost  desperate 
when  he  made  that  wild  charge  at  the  beast,  and  was 
almost  as  much  amazed  as  delighted  when  the  wolf, 
startled  by  the  blaze  or  the  yell,  turned  round  and  fled 
out  of  the  chcfUt !  Pierre  flew  to  the  door,  shut,  locked, 
and  barred  it;  then  falling  down  on  his  knees,  thanked 
Ood  who  had  saved  both  him  and  his  darling. 

Then  little  Marie  awoke  from  her  sleep,  opened  her 
blue  eyes,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  to  her  brother, 


who  was  trembli  ng  still  from  excitement  Fondly  Pierre 
raised  her  and  kissed  her;  and  dearer  to  him  than  ever 
was  his  little  rescued  pet  lamb. 

The  love  between  brother  and  sister  became  only 
stronger  as  time  passed  away.  What  a  delight  it  wai 
to^Pierre  when  Marie  first  with  tottering  steps  could  run 
into  his  arms !  It  was  a  still  greater  pleasure  wbenshe 
became  old  enough  to  undentand  something  of  religion. 
The  first  text  which  Pierre  taught  his  darling  was  hii 
favourite  one,  Qod  is  love. 

Many  years  had  rolled  away  whan  on  one  bngfat 
summer  day  Pierre,  then  a  fine  young  man,  wslked 
home  with  Marie  from  attending  senrioe  in  the  church 
in  the  valley. 

''Ah,  Pierre,"  cried  the  girl,  ''bow  beautiful  wai 
what  our  hcwbe  (dergynum)  told  us  to-day  of  the  love  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  for  us  His  helpless  fleck !  Did  be 
not  tell  us  how  the  Qood  Shepherd  gave  His  life  for  the 
sheep  ?  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  in  the  church 
could  understand  the  greatness  of  that  love  better  than 
your  little  Marie." 

"  And  why  so,  my  darling  1*'  asked  Pierre. 

"  Because  no  one  has  known  more  of  earthly  love," 
replied  Marie,  fondly  pressing  the  arm  of  her  brother, 
on  which  she  was  resting.  "  I  say  to  myself, '  Ah !  if 
my  heart  warms  with  gratitude  to  a  brother  who  watclted 
over,  cared  for  me,  and  loved  me  when  I  was  a  helpless 
babe;  if  it  stirs  my  soul  to  think  how  he  risked  his  life. 
to  save  me;  if  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  die  than  luae 
that  brother's  love; — how  much  rather  should  I  delight 
in  serving  Him  who  bestowed  my  Pierre  on  roe;  huff 
should  I  love  the  Heavenly  Shepherd,  who  not  onl; 
risked^  but  gave  His  life  for  His  sheep !  * " 

'*  Truly  God  is  hve,''  said  Pierre,  in  a  low,  reverential 
voice. 

Marions  blue  eyes  were  moist  with  tears,  but  tlxr 
were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  as  she  gently  added,  *'  At;, 
yes;  and  we  love  Him  because  Hefir^t  loved  tw .'" 
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OLXVX'S  BEGOLUECnOKS. 

HE  last  battle  of  the  avil  Wars  was 
fought      Or  rather  the  battle-field 
was  chaDged,  and  the  long  contest  of 
the  Commonwealth  began,  between 
Oliver  governing  and  all  the  rest  of  parties  and 
mi  who  wished  England  otherwise  governed, 
vlio  wished  it  nngovemed,  or  who  wished  to 
gorem  it  themselves. 
The  Itoyalists,  Frektical  or  Presbyterian,  neces- 
tfilj  against  him,  the  classical  Hepublicans,  the 
ioabaptist  levellers,  and,  in  their  passive  way,  the 
Qoakers.    Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  all  parties,'  as 
parties,  were  against  him.    The  wonder  was,  that 
tlie  aim  which  kept  them  all  at  bay  should  be 
strong  enough  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  world 
^  bay,  for  England;   and  to  keep  England  so 
ordered,  that  many  of  those  who  hated  the  Pro- 
tector's rule  confessed  that  the  times — "  by  God's 
meidfdl  sweetening  (said  they)  of  bitter  waters  " 
--had  never  been  so  prosperous  as  under  it 

I  confess  that  the  change  from  Kidderminster 
io  our  home  in  London  was  in  some  measure  a 
relief.  It  was  like  coming  from  a  walled  garden 
(admirably  kept,  indeed,  and  watered)  into  the 
open  fields.  It  had  not  been  my  wont  to  live  in  a 
pUoe  80  pervaded  by  one  man  as  Kidderminster, 
^r  at  least  what  I  saw  of  it,  was  at  that  time  by 
Ur.  Baxter.  He  was  so  very  active  and  self- 
<^ying  and  good,  that  do  what  I  would  whilst 
^ere,  I  could  never  get  over  the  feeling  of  being, 
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in  some  way,  a  transgressor  if  I  happened  to  differ 
from  him.  His  writings  and  sermons  were  cer- 
tainly mainly  directed  against  the  great  permanent 
evils  of  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness.  But 
he  wrote  so  many  controversial  books  on  every 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  topic,  and  was  so  convinced 
that  they  were  all  convincing  to  all  sound  minds, 
that  it  was  difficult,  while  in  the  Elidderminster 
world,  to  regard  oneself,  if  not  convinced,  as 
having  anything  but  a  very  unsound  mind. 

So  that  it  did  feel  like  getting  into  a  large 
room,  to  meet  and  converse  again  with  people 
who  did  not  think  Mr.  Baxter's  judgment,  mode- 
rate and  wise  as  it  doubtless  was,  the  one  final 
standard  of  truth  in  the  universe.  Not,  certainly, 
that  London  at  that  time  was  a  world  free  from 
debate  and  controversy  of  the  fiercest  kind.  A 
Commonwealth  in  which,  during  the  eleven  years 
of  its  existence,  thirty  thousand  controversial 
pamphlets  of  the  fiercest  and  most  contradictoiy 
kind  were  battering  each  other,  each  regarded  by 
its  author  and  his  particular  ffiends  as  absolutely 
convincing  to  all  sound  minds,  was  not  likely  to 
be  that 

From  our  home^  however,  such  debates  were 
mostly  absent  My  father  fled  from  controversy 
to  the  Bible,  and  to  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  the  new  experimental  philosophy,  which  met  at 
Qresham  College ;  the  revelation  of  God  in  His 
Word  and  in  His  world.  Aunt  Gretel  had  the 
happy  exemption  of  a  foreigner  from  our  English 
debates,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  and  tran- 
quillized herself  at  all  times  by  her  knitting, 
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her  hymns,  and  the  making  of  possets  accept- 
able to  sick  people  of  all  persuasions.  And  my 
husband  had  what  he  regarded  as  the  advan- 
tage of  differing  on  some  theological  questions 
from  the  good  men  with  whom  he  acted  in  re- 
ligious work  (he  having  a  leaning  rather  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin, in  his  "Redemption  Hedeemed," 
than  to  Dr.  Owen,  or  even  to  Mr.  Baxter) ;  so 
that  he  had  to  avoid  the  intermediate  debatable 
grounds,  and  keep  to  those  highest  heights  of 
adoration  where  Christianity  is  incarnate  in  Christ, 
or  to  those  lowly  duties  where  it  is  embodied  in 
kindnessea  So  much  of  his  time,  moreover,  was 
spent  in  what  the  Protector  vainly  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  Parliaments  to  keep  to,  namely, 
the  "  work  of  healing  and  settling^*  that  he  had 
little  left  for  the  "definitions**  of  all  things  in 
Church  and  State,  into  which  those  unhappy 
Parliaments  were  so  continually,  to  the  Protector's 
vexation,  straying. 

Then  there  were  the  children,  Maidie  and  Dolly, 
and  the  two  boys  who  came  after  them,  renewing 
one  by  one,  in  their  happy  in&ncy,  the  golden 
age ;  the  joyous  little  ones,  around  whom  it  was 
manifestly  our  duty  to  gather  as  many  relics  of 
Eden,  and  foretastes  of  the  thousand  years  of 
peace,  as  were  to  be  had  in  a  world  where  thirty 
thousand  fiery  pamphlets  were  flying  about 

The  spirit  of  Annis  Nye,  meantime,  abode,  lis- 
tening and  looking  heavenward,  on  lofty  heights 
far  above  all  debate,  though  ready  for  any  lowly 
service.  And  in  a  house  in  our  garden,  on  the 
river  bank,  enlarged  for  his  accommodation,  lived 
our  High  Church  fiiend  Dr.  Rich,  with  his  eleven 
children,  his  spirit  also  loftUy  looking  down  on 
the  strifes  of  the  present,  not  from  the  heights 
of  immediate  inspiration,  but  from  those  of  his- 
tory ;  while  his  eleven  children,  lately  orphaned 
of  their  mother,  made  no  small  portion  of  my 
world,  with  its  many  interests  and  cares. 

So  that^  in  spite  of  the  wide  divergences  of 
judgment  in  our  household  concerning  matters 
political  and  ecclesiastical  (perhaps  rather  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutual  self-restraint  they  rendered 
necessary),  our  home  came  to  be  looked  on  by 
many  as  a  kind  of  haven  where  people  might 
meet  face  to  face  on  the  common  ground  of 
humanity  and  Christianity. 

The  mere  meeting  face  to  &ce  on  common 


ground,  if  it  be  pure  and  high,  or  helpful  and 
lowly,  the  mere  taking  and  giving  the  caps  of 
cold  water  in  the  Master's  name,  the  mere  looking 
into  each  others'  twees  and  grasping  each  others' 
hands  as  kindred,  has  in  itself  I  think,  something 
almost  sacramental  How  much,  indeed,  of  the 
depth  and  sacredness  of  the  Highest  Sacrament 
consists  in  such  communion !  union  through  what 
we  are  in  Him,  instead  of  agglomeration  through 
what  we  think ;  union  in  Him  who  u  to  us  all 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,  but  of  whom 
the  best  we  can  think  is  so  dim,  and  poor,  and 
low. 

In  those  years  we  learned  to  know  and  revere 
many  whose  memories  (now  that  so  maoy  of  them 
are  gone,  and  that  we  so  soon  must  be  going), 
shining  from  the  past  we  shared  with  them,  throw 
a  sacred  yet  &miliar  radiance  on  the  future  we 
hope  to  share. 

Dr.  Owen,  coming  now  and  then  from  his  poet 
as  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  to  preach  before  the 
Parliament  on  state  occasions. 

Mr.  John  Howe,  the  Protector's  chaplain,  living 
on  radiant  lofty  heights,  far  above  the  thirty 
thousand  controversial  pamphlets,  himself  a  liv- 
ing temple  of  the  living  truth  he  adored. 

Colonel  Hutchinson  and  Mistress  Lucy,  with 
that  lofty  piety  of  theirs,  which,  as  she  said,  ^is 
the  blood-royal  of  all  the  virtuea'*  He  with 
his  republican  love  of  liberty,  and  stately  chivalry 
of  character  and  demeanour  :  she  with  her  pare 
and  passionate  love ;  with  her  earnest  endeavours 
to  judge  men  and  things  by  high  impartial 
standards;  and  her  success  in  so  far  as  that 
standard  was  embodied  in  her  husband.  Much 
of  their  time,  however,  during  the  Commonwealth 
they  spent  on  the  Colonel's  estate,  coUectiug  pic- 
tures and  sculpture,  planting  trees,  ''procuring 
tutors  to  instruct  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
languages,  sciences,  music,  and  dancing,  whikt 
he  himself  instructed  them  in  humility,  godliness, 
and  virtue." 

And  Mr.  John  Milton,  blinded  to  the  sights  of 
this  lower  world  by  his  zeal  in  writing  that 
Defence  of  the  English  People  which  wakened  all 
Europe  like  a  trumpet ;  and  by  his  very  blind- 
ness, it  seemed,  made  free  of  higher  worlds  than 
were  open  to  common  mortals.  Whitehall,  X 
think,  was  not  degraded  by  hia  dwelling  there^  nor 
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its  chambers  made  less  royal  by  Lis  eyes  having 
looked  their  last  throngh  those  "windows  on 

**  Da7,  or  the  mreet  a|>protfih  of  norn  or  even, 
Or  dgh^  of  Temal  bloom,  or  tninmer't  rtne. 
Or  flodUi  and  her^  end  bumen  tuot  divine,** 

before  his 

....  **llfi:ht  wu  ipent; 
Ere  half  hlf  daji,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide^** 

For  his  life  was  indeed  the  pure  and  lofty  poem 
he  said  the  lives  of  aU  who  would  write  worthily 
mustba 

The  society  of  our  Puritan  London  in  those 
Gommonwealth  days  was  not  altogether  rustical 
or  fanatical  Discourse  echoes  back  to  me  firom 
it  which  can,  I  think,  have  needed  to  be  tuned 
bat  litde  higher  to  flow  unbroken  into  the  speech 
of  the  CSty,  where  all  the  citizens  are  as  kings, 
and  all  the  congregation  seers  and  singers. 

The  first  public  event  after  our  return  to 
London  was  the  funwal  of  General  Ireton,  Bridget 
Cromwell's  brave  husband,  who  had  died  at  his 
post  in  IreLmd. 

He  was  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  ChapeL 
The  concourse  was  great  Dr.  Owen  preached 
the  funeral  sermon.  There  was  no  pomp  of 
^oneral  ceremonial,  of  organ-music  or  choir.  The 
Pmtan  funeral  solemnities  were  the  pomp  of 
^m  words,  and  the  eloquent  music  of  the 
^iQtb  which  stir  men's  hearts. 

Tbe  text  was,  '*  But  go  thou  thy  way  till  the 
®(i  be ;  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot 
at  the  end  of  the  days"  (Dan.  xii  13). 

'^  It  is  not  the  manner  of  Ood,"  Dr.  Owen  said, 
"to  lay  aside  those  whom  He  hath  found  faithful 
^  His  service.  Men  indeed  do  90 ;  but  Qod 
changeth  not 

"There  is  an  appointed  season  wherein  the 
^ts  of  the  most  eminent  abilities,  in  the  most 
iisefol  employments,  must  receive  their  dismission. 
'Hiere  is  a  manifold  wisdom  which  Qod  imparteth 
to  the  sons  of  men ;  there  is  a  civil  wisdom,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  wisdom :  both  these  shone  in 
Ireton. 

"He  ever  oounted  it  his  wisdom  to  look  after 
the  will  of  God  in  all  wherein  he  was  called  to 
Bcrre.  For  ikU  were  his  wakings,  watchings, 
^niries.  When  that  was  made  out,  he  counted 
not  his  business  half  done,  but  even  accomplished, 
and  that  the  issue  was  ready  at  the  door.  The 
Qune  of  Qod  was  his  land  in  evexy  storm ;  in  the 


discovery  whereof  he  had  as  happy  an  eye,  at  the 
greatest  seeming  distance,  when  the  clouds  were 
blackest  and  the  waves  highest,  as  any. 

**  Neither  did  he  rest  here.  Some  men  have 
wisdom  to  know  things,  but  not  seasons.  Things 
as  well  as  words  are  beautiful  in  their  time.  He 
was  wise  to  discern  the  seasons.  There  are  few 
things  that  belong  to  civil  affiuiB  but  are  alterable 
upon  the  incomprehensible  variety  of  circum- 
stances. He  that  will  have  the  garment^  made 
for  him  one  year,  serve  and  fit  him  the  nezt^  must 
be  sure  that  he  neither  increase  nor  wane.  Im- 
portune insisting  on  the  most  useful  things, 
without  respect  to  alterations  of  seasons,  is  a  sad 
sign  of  a  narrow  heart  He  who  thinks  the  most 
righteous  and  suitable  proposals  and  principles 
that  ever  were  in  the  world  (setting  aside  general 
rules  of  unchangeable  righteousness  and  equity) 
must  be  performed  as  desirable^  because  once 
they  were^  is  a  stranger  to  the  affiurs  of  human 
kind. 

''  Some  things  are  universally  tmchangeable  and 
indispensable:  as  that  a  government  must  be. 
Some  again  are  allowable  merely  on  the  account 
of  preserving  the  former  principles.  If  any  of 
them  are  out  of  course,  it  is  a  vacuum  in  nature 
polUiCf  which  all  particular  elements  instantly 
dislodge  and  transpose  themselves  to  supply. 
And  such  are  aU  forms  of  government  among 
men. 

''  In  love  to  his  people  Ireton  was  eminent  All 
his  pains,  labour,  jeopards  of  life,  and  all  dear  to 
him,  relinquishments  of  relatives  and  contents, 
had  sweetness  of  life  from  this  motive,  intense- 
ness  of  love  to  his  people. 

^  But  fathers  and  prophets  have  but  their  season: 
they  have  their  dismission.  So  old  Simeon  pro- 
fesseth,  Nunc  dimiUu,  They  are  placed  of  God 
in  their  station  as  a  sentinel  on  his  watch-tower, 
and  then  they  are  dismissed  from  their  watch. 
The  great  Captam  comes  and  saith,  Go  thou  thy 
ways ;  thou  hast  faithfully  discharged  thy  duty ; 
go  now  to  thy  rest  Some  have  harder  service, 
harder  duty,  than  others.  Some  keep  guard  in 
the  winter,  others  in  the  summer.  Yet  duty  they 
all  do  j  all  endure  some  hardship,  and  have  their 
appointed  season  for  dismission;  and  be  they 
never  so  excellent  in  the  discharging  of  their  duty, . 
they  shall  not  abide  one  moment   beyond  the 
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bounds  which  He  hath  set  them  who  saith  to  all 
His  creatures, "  Thus  far  shall  you  go  and  no 
further.' 

'*  The  three  most  eminent  works  of  Ood  in  and 
about  His  children  in  the  days  of  old  were  His 
giving  His  people  the  law,  and  settling  them  in 
Canaan;  His  recovering  them  from  Babylon; 
and  His  promulgation  of  the  gospel  unto  them. 
In  these  three  works  he  employed  three  most 
eminent  persons.  Moses  is  the  first,  Daniel  is 
the  second,  and  John  Baptist  is  the  third ;  and 
none  of  them  saw  the  work  accomplished  in 
which  they  were  so  eminently  employed.  Moses 
died  the  year  before  the  people  entered  Canaan ; 
Daniel  some  few  years  before  the  foundation  of 
the  temple ;  and  John  Baptist  in  the  first  year  of 
the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  when  the  gospel 
which  he  began  to  preach  was  to  be  published  in 
its  beauty  and  gloiy.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
great  work  that  Qod  carried  out^  the  same  per- 
sons to  be  the  beginners  and  enders  thereol 
Should  He  leave  the  work  always  on  one  hand, 
it  would  seem  at  length  to  be  the  work  of  the 
instrument  only.  Though  the  people  opposed 
Moses  at  the  first,  yet  it  is  thought  they  would 
have  worshipped  him  at  the  last;  and  therefore 
Qod  buried  him  where  his  body  was  not  to  be 
found.  Yet,  indeed,  he  had  the  lot  of  most  who 
faithfully  serve  Qod  in  their  generation^lespised 
while  they  are  present,  idolized  when  they  are 
gone. 

^'  Qod  makes  room,  as  it  were,  in  His  vineyard 
for  the  budding,  flourishing,  and  fruit-bearing  of 
other  plants  which  he  hath  planted. 

"  You  that  are  employed  in  the  work  of  Qod, 
you  have  but  your  allotted  season — your  day 
hath  its  evening.  You  have  your  seasoriy  and  you 
have  bu£  your  season ;  neither  can  you  lie  down 
in  peace  until  you  have  some  persuasion  that 
your  toork  as  well  as  your  life  is  at  an  end. 

"  Behold  here  one  receiving  his  dismission 
about  the  age  of  forty  years ;  and  what  a  world 
of  work  for  Qod  did  he  in  that  season.  And 
now  rest  is  sweet  to  this  labouring  nmn.  Pro- 
voke one  another  by  examples.  Be  diligent  to 
pass  through  your  work,  and  let  it  not  too  long 
hang  upon  your  hands ;  yea,  search  out  work  for 
Qod.  You  that  are  entrusted  with  power  trifle 
not  away  your  season.     Is  there  no  oppressed 


person  that  with  diligence  you  might  reUeret 
Is  there  no  poor  distressed  widow  or  orphaa 
whose  righteous  requests  you  might  expedite  and 
despatch  t  Are  there  no  stout  offenders  against 
Qod  and  man  that  might  be  chastised  t  Are 
there  no  slack  and  slow  counties  and  cities  in 
the  execution  of  justice  that  might  be  quickened 
by  your  example!  no  places  destitute  of  the 
gospel  that  might  be  furnished  1 

''Qod  takes  His  saints  away  (among  other 
reasons)  to  manifest  that  he  hath  better  things 
in  store  for  them  than  the  bes^  and  vtmoAai 
what  they  can  desire  or  aim  at  here  below.  He 
had  a  heaven  for  Moses,  and  therefore  might  in 
mercy  deny  him  Canaan.  Whilst  you  are  labour- 
ing for  a  handful  ofJirst-JruUs,  He  gives  you  the 
full  harvests 

''  You  that  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  God, 
seek  for  the  reward  of  your  service  in  the  ttrwx 
ittelf.  Few  of  you  may  live  to  see  that  beant; 
and  gloiy  which  perhaps  you  aim  at  Qod  will 
proceed  at  His  own  pace,  and  calls  us  to  go  along 
with  Him;  to  wait  in  faith  and  not  make  bask 
Those  whose  minds  are  so  fixed  on,  and  swallowed 
up  with,  some  end  (though  gcx>d)  which  they 
have  proposed  to  themselves,  do  seldom  see  good 
days  and  serene  in  their  own  souls.  There  is  a 
sweetness,  there  is  wages  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Qod  itself.  Men  who  have  learned  to  bold 
communion  with  Qod  in  every  work  He  calls 
them  out  unto,  though  they  never  see  the  main 
harvest  they  aim  at,  yet  such  wiU  rest  satisfied, 
and  submit  to  the  Lord's  limitation  of  their  time 
They  bear  their  sheaves  in  their  own  bosom. 

"  I%e  condition  of  a  dimiissed  saint  is  a  con- 
dition of  rest.  Now  rest  holds  out  two  things  to 
us;  a  freedom  from  what  is  opposite  therennto, 
and  something  which  satisfies  onr  nature;  for 
nothing  can  rest  but  in  that  which  satiates  the 
whole  nature  of  it  in  all  its  extent  and  capacity. 

"  They  are  at  rest  from  sin,  and  from  kboor 
and  travail  They  sin  no  more;  they  wound  the 
Lord  Jesus  no  more;  they  trouble  their  own 
souls  no  more;  they  grieve  the  Spirit  no  more; 
they  dishonour  the  gospel  no  more;  they  af^ 
troubled  no  more  with  Satan's  temptations,  no 
more  with  their  own  corruption;  but  lie  down  in 
a  constant  enjoyment  of  one  everlasting  victory 
over  sin.    They  are  no  more  cold  in  communion. 
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Theylttve  not  one  thought  that  wanders  from 
God  to  all  eternity.     They  lose  Him  no  more. 

"There  is  no  more  watching,  no  more  fasting, 
no  more  wrestling,  no  more  fighting,  no  more 
blood,  no  more  sorrow.  There  tyrants  pretend 
DO  more  title  to  their  kingdom;  rebeb  lie  not 
in  wait  for  their  blood;  they  are  no  more 
awakened  by  the  sonnd  of  the  trompet,  nor  the 
noise  of  the  instroments  of  death;  they  fear  not 
for  their  relations;  they  weep  not  for  their 
friends.  The  Lamb  is  their  temple,  and  God  is 
all  in  all  nnto  them. 

"Yet  this  cessation  from  sin  and  labour  will  not 
complete  their  rest ;  something  further  is  required 
thereto;  even  something  to  satisfy  and  everlast- 
ingly content  them.  Free  them  in  your  thoughts 
from  what  you  please^  without  this  they  are  not 
it  rest  God  is  the  reH  of  their  toult.  Dis- 
missed saints  rest  in  the  bosom  of  God;  because 
in  the  fruition  of  Him  they  are  everlastingly 
satisfied  as  having  attained  the  utmost  end 
vbereto  they  were  created,  all  the  blessedness 
Thereof  they  are  capable. 

"Ereiy  man  stands  in  a  threefold  capacity — 
aatoral,  civil,  religious.     And  there  are  distinct 
qualifications  unto  these  several  capacities.    To 
the  first  are  suited  some  seeds  of  those  herotccd 
itrtiei,  as  courage,  permanency  in  business.     To 
^  d?il  capacity,  ability,  faithfulness,  industry. 
In  their  religious  capacity,  men's  peculiar  oma- 
iD«ot  lies  in  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit  which  we 
'all  Christian  graces.      Of  these,  in  respect  of 
Qsefolness,  there  are  three  most  eminent,  faith, 
love,  and  self-deniaL     Now  all  those  were  emi- 
nent in  the  person  deceased.    My  business  is  not 
to  make  a  funeral  oration,  only  I  suppose  that 
without  offence  I  may  desire  that  in  courage  and 
permanency  in  business  (which  I  name  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  unsettled,  pragmatical,  shuffling 
^position  which  is  in  some  men),  in  ability  for 
v^isdom  and  counsel,  in  faithfulness  to  his  trust 
and  in  his  trust,  in  indefatigable  industry,  in 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  in  love  to  the  Lord 
Jesos  and  all  His  saints,  in  a  tender  regard  to 
their  interest,  delight  in  their  society,  contempt 
of  himself  and  all  Ms  for  the  gospel's  sake,  in 
impartiality  and  sincerity  in  the  execution  of 
justice,  that  in  these  and  the  like  things  we  may 
have  many  raised  up  in  the  power  and  spirit 


wherein  he  walked  before  the  Lord  and  before 
this  nation.  This  I  hope  I  may  speak  without 
offence  here  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  My 
business  being  occasionally  to  preach  the  Word, 
not  to  carry  on  a  part  of  a  funeral  ceremony,  I 
shall  add  no  more,  but  conunit  you  to  Him  who 
is  able  to  prepare  you  for  your  eternal  condition." 

Often  I  had  longed,  if  only  for  once,  to  hear 
the  organ  rolling  its  grand  surges  of  music 
through  the  aisles  of  the  Abbey.  But  when  that 
grave  voice  ceased,  and  left  a  hush  through  that 
great  assembly,  I  felt  no  music  could  be  more 
worthy  of  the  solemn  place  than  those  nobly 
reticent  words  of  lamentation  and  praise;  nor 
could  England  raise  a  nobler  statue  to  any  of  her 
heroes  than  that  Puritan  picture  of  a  Christian 
statesman. 

Indeed,  the  public  pomps  of  the  Conunonwealth 
which  have  engraven  themselves  most  deeply  on 
my  memory  were  of  the  funereal  kind. 

In  1656,  five  years  after  Ireton's  death,  for 
once,  by  the  Protector's  conmiand,  the  dear,  long- 
unfamiliar  sound  of  the  old  Prayer-book  was 
heard  in  the  Abbey,  as  the  funeral  service  was 
read  over  the  remains  of  good  Archbishop  Ussher, 
buried  at  the  Protector's  expense  in  the  great 
mausoleum  of  the  nation  and  her  kings. 

In  November  1654,  three  years  after  the 
funeral  of  Ireton,  Mistress  Cromwell,  the  Pro- 
tector's mother,  was  buried  beside  him  among 
the  kings. 

She  was  ninety-four  years  of  age.  She  died 
on  the  15th  of  November.  A  little  before  her 
death  (we  heard)  she  gave  the  Protector  her 
blessing,  saying,  "The  Lord  cause  His  face  to 
shine  upon  you,  and  comfort  you  in  aU  your 
adversities,  and  enable  you  to  do  great  things  for 
the  glory  of  your  most  high  God,  and  to  be  a 
relief  unto  His  people.  My  dear  son,  I  leave  my 
heart  with  thee.     Good-night !" 

She,  living  wellnigh  all  those  fifty-five  years  of 
his  beside  him,  knew  well  that  his  life  had  been 
no  triumphal  procession,  but  a  toilsome  march 
and  a  sore  battle,  little  indeed  changed  by  the 
battle-field  being  transferred  from  moors  and  hill- 
sides to  palaces  and  parliament-housea  At  sound 
of  a  gun  she  was  wont  to  tremble  in  that  stately 
home  at  Whitehall,  fearing  lest  some  of  the  many 
plots  of  assassination  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
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proTing  to  the  assaasms  that  killing  lier  son  was 
no  murder.  And  once  at  least  eyery  day  she 
craved  to  see  him,  if  only  to  know  that  he 
liyed. 

They  laid  her  to  rest  reverently  among  the 
kings  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  ChapeL  And  so 
the  consecrating  presence  of  tenderly-reverenced 
age  passed  from  that  English  home,  which  during 
the  years  of  the  Conmionwealth  was  at  the  head 
of  all  the  homes  of  the  land. 

And  five  years  after  came  that  last  funend, 
which  was,  indeed,  the  f  imeral  of  the  Common- 
wealth itselt 

These  are  the  state  ceremonies  of  the  Common- 
wealth which  have  left  the  deepest  mark  on  my 
memory.  Its  thank^vings  for  victories,  its  in- 
auguration, installation,  and  enthronization  of  the 
Lord  Protector  in  Westminster  Hall  were  not 
without  a  certain  sober  republican  grandeur,  nor 
did  the  ermine  and  the  sceptre  misbecome  the 
true  dignity  of  his  bearing;  but  they  did  not,  I 
think,  enhance  it  Clothes  need  some  mystical 
links  to  the  unseen  and  the  past  to  make  them 
glorious;  and  Oliver  certainly  did  not  need 
clothes  to  make  him  glorious.  The  brow  fur- 
rowed with  thought  for  England  was  his  crown; 
the  sceptre  seemed  a  bauble  in  the  hand  that  had 
ruled  so  long  without  it;  and  the  robes  of  state 
that  fitted  him  best  were  the  plain  armour  of  the 
Ironsides.  Boger,  however,  thought  otherwise. 
He  would  have  had  every  symbol  of  the  royalty 
within  our  "chief  of  men"  outwardly  gathered 
around  him,  even  to  the  crown  and  title  of  king. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  religion,  in  politics, 
(he  thought),  the  common  people  are  taught  by 
ceremonial  As  the  Protector  said,  "  The  people 
love  that  they  do  know;  they  love  settlement  and 
known  namea"  If  Oliver,  he  thought,  had  been 
proclaimed  king^  no  Stuart  would  have  returned 
to  proclaim  him  traitor. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  it  was  not  done;  and 
the  omission  seemed  (to  many)  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  state  ceremonials  of  the  Commonwealth 
ragged  and  incomplete.  Crowned,  Oliver  might 
have  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  King 
Oliver;  uncrowned,  he  seemed  but  Mr.  Crom- 
well of  Huntingdon,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand 
which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

But  after  all,  the  great  solemnities  of  the  Com- 


monwealth were  the  sermons.  Great  sermons 
and  great  congr^;ations  to  hear  them.  They 
were  our  state -music,  our  militaiy-music,  our 
church-music,  all  in  one.  The  Te  Deum  of  ov 
thanks^ving  days  for  victories,  our  coronation 
anthems,  our  requiems. 

The  sermons  which  so  moved  the  heart  of 
Puritan  England  were  no  empty  sound  of  words 
harmoniously  arranged, — a  lower  music,  I  think, 
than  tiiat  of  any  true  musician; — for  words  have 
a  higher  sphere  than  mere  melodious  tones;  and, 
like  all  orders  in  creation,  if  they  do  not  rise 
to  the  height  of  their  own  sphere,  &U  below  the 
sphere  below  them. 

It  was  the  eloquence  of  men  speaking  to  men, 
of  things  which  most  deeply  concerned  all  men ; 
of  the  ablest  men  in  England  speaking  to  her 
ablest  men  ;  of  the  loftiest  spirits  in  England 
speaking  to  all  tiiat  was  loftiest  in  the  spirit  of 

Dr.  Owen's  appearances  in  London  were  onlj 
occasional 

The  sermons  that  come  back  on  me  across  the 
years  like  the  voice  of  a  great  river  resounding 
with  deep  even  flow  through  all  the  petty  or 
tumultuous  noises  of  the  times,  are  those  of  Mr. 
John  Howe,  chaplain  to  the  Protector. 

He  came  to  London  as  a  country  minister  from 
his  parish  of  Torrington,  somewhere  about  1654, 
and  went  to  hear  the  preaching  in  Whitehall 
ChapeL  But  Oliver,  *^  who  generally  had  his  ejes 
everywhere,''  and  whose  eyes  had  such  a  singnlar 
faculty  for  seeing  men's  capacity,  discerned  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  in  his  countenance,  and 
sent  to  desire  to  speak  with  him  after  the  worship 
of  God  was  over.  The  interview  satisfied  him 
he  had  not  been  mistaken.  The  great  heart  that 
so  singularly  honoured  the  worth  his  eyes  were 
so  quick  to  discern,  whether  those  he  honoured 
honoured  him  or  not;  and  the  will  so  strong  to 
bend  all  men's  wills,  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
induced  the  parson  of  Torrington,  though  some- 
what reluctantly,  to  become  his  own  chaplain. 

The  choice  might  reflect  some  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  Protector's  own  piety. 

There  was  abundance  of  vehement  fiery  elo- 
quence to  be  had  among  the  Puritan  preachers, 
and  (I  doubt  not)  there  could  have  been  found 
too  many  flattereia. 
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Bat  Mir.  Howe  so  little  flattered  the  Protector, 
that  he  deliberately  preached  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  pariiadar  penuadon  in  prayer,  which  was 
one  of  the  Protector's  strongholds. 

And  80  far  was  his  doqnence  from  bdng 
rehement,  that  its  very  glory  was  a  mijestio 
erenness  of  flow,  which,  while  it  swept  the  whole 
«mi  irresistibly  on  to  his  condnsion,  seldom 
to88ed  it  np  and  down  with  those  changeful 
heavings  of  emotion  that  are  the  hixnries  of 
popobr  orationa  Any  preacher  who  was  less  of 
&  fiery  dedaimer  and  of  a  fanatic,  or  less  of  a 
brilliant  popular  orator  than  John  Howe,  Oliyer's 
chosen  chaplain,  can,  I  think,  scarcely  be  found 
is  the  history  of  preaching.  If  he  had  a  faulty  it 
19  the  difficulty  ci  detaching  any  word,  image,  or 
pointed  sentence  from  the  grand  sweep  of  his 
aigoment  suffidently  to  give  any  conception  of 
its.power  to  those  who  did  not  hear  him.  If  his 
eloquence  was  a  river,  it  was  one  without  the 
dash  and  sparkle  of  rapids  and  eddies,  steadily 
deepening  and  hroadening,  in  a  migestic  current 
to  its  end.  If  it  was  a  fire,  it  was  no  mere  spark 
or  flame  to  make  the  heart  glow  for  a  moment^  but 
a  steady  furnace  enkindling  prindples  into  divine 
affections.  If  it  was  a  flighty  it  was  no  mere 
toing  hither  and  thither,  as  of  smaller  hirds ; 
Mveely  even  the  upward  mudcal  mounting  of 
tite lark  to  descend  on  her  nest;  but  the  soaring 
of  the  eagle  with  his  eye  on  the  sun.  He 
strengthened  yon  for  duty  hy  transporting  you 
to  the  divine  spring  of  aU  duty.  He  strength- 
ened you  against  earthly  care  simply  by  lifting 
joa  above  it  to  the  holy  order  of  God.  "  Do  not 
horer  as  meteors;  do  not  let  your  minds  hang  in 
the  air  in  a  pendulous^  uncertain,  unquiet  pos- 
tore,"  he  said ;  '*  a  holy  rectitude,  composure,  and 
tranqtiillity  in  our  life,  carries  with  it  a  livdy, 
sprightly  vigour.  Our  Saviour  says  that  life 
omsiBts  not  in  things,  hut  in  a  good  healthy 
ifltenud  hahit  of  spirit  What  a  hlessed  repose, 
how  pleasant  a  vacancy  of  diseasing,  vexatious 
thoQghts,  doth  that  soul  ei^oy  which  gives  a 
constant,  unintermittent  consent  to  the  divine 
goTemment,  when  it  is  an  agreed,  undisputed 
thing,  that  God  shall  always  lead  and  prescribe, 
uui  it  follow  and  obey.  Discontent  proceeds 
^m  eelf-concdt^  sdf-dependence,  self-seeking, 
^1  ^Lidi  despicable  idols  (or  that  one  great  idol 


M(f  thus  varioudy  idolized)  one  sight  of  God 
would  hring  to  nothing." 

He  strengthened  men  for  death,  not  by  fortify- 
ing them  against  it  as  a  deep,  but  by  regarding 
life  as  the  sleep  and  death  the  waking.  *'It 
£ares  with  the  slug^h  soul  as  if  it  were  lodged 
in  an  enchanted  hed.  So  deep  an  oblivion  hath 
seised  it  of  its  own  country,  of  its  alliances  above, 
of  its  relation  to  the  Father  and  world  of  spirits, 
it  takes  this  earth  for  its  home  where  'tis  both 
in  exile  and  captivity  at  once,  as  a  prince  stolen 
away  in  his  infancy  and  hred  up  in  a  beggar's 
shed.  Bdng  in  the  body,  it  is  as  with  a  bird  that 
hath  lost  its  wings.  The  holy  soul's  release  from 
its  earthly  body  will  shako  off  this  drowsy 
sleep.  Now  is  the  happy  season  of  its  awaking 
into  the  heavenly  vitd  light  of  God.  The  hlessed 
morning  of  the  long-desired  day  hath  now 
dawned  upon  it;  the  cumbersome  night-veil  is 
laid  adde^  and  the  garments  of  salvation  and  im- 
mortd  glory  are  now  put  on."  '*The  greatest 
enemy  we  have  cannot  do  us  the  despite  to  keep 
us  from  dying."  To  one  whose  spirit  was  thus 
itself  a  living  Temple,  even  the  great  Abbey 
seemed  an  earthly  house.  The  incense,  the 
ritual,  and  the  mudc  of  the  heavenly  dty  were 
around  Him.  ^'The  sacrifice  of  Christ,"  he  said, 
*^is  of  virtue  to  perfume  the  whole  world." 

Yet  I  fed  that  these  extracts  give  as  little  idea 
of  the  power  of  his  preaching,  as  a  phial  of  sdt- 
water  of  the  sea.  Tou  perceive  from  it  that  the 
water  of  the  sea  is  sdt  and  clear,  but  of  the 
sea  itsd^  heaving  in  multitudinotis  waves  from 
horizon  to  horizon,  you  have  no  more  idea  than 
before. 

The  very  tides  of  his  hooks  read  like  arguments 
of  a  divine  poem — ^a  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained. 
<<The  Living  Temple;"  «The  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous;"  "Of  Ddighting  in  God;"  "The 
Redeemer's  Tears  wept  over  lost  Souls;"  ^  The 
Love  of  God  and  our  Brother;"  "The  Carnality 

m 

of  Religious  Contention;"  "Of  Reconciliation 
between  God  and  Man;"  " The  Redeemer's  Dom- 
inion over  the  Invisible  World." 

Far  indeed  his  spirit  dwdt  above  the  small 
oontroverdes  of  the  time^  engaged  in  the  great 
controversy  of  light  against  darkness.  "Holi- 
ness," he  said,  "is  the  Christian's  armour,  the 
armour  of  light :  strange  armour  that  may  be 
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seen  througb."  ''A  good  man's  armour  is  that 
he  needs  none;  his  armour  is  an  open  breast 
Likeness  to  Qod  is  an  armour  of  proo£  A  person 
truly  like  Qod  is  far  raised  above  the  tempestuous 
stormy  region,  and  converses  where  winds  and 
clouds  have  no  place.  Holy  souls  were  once 
darkness,  but  now  they  are  light  in  the  Lord — 
darkness,  not  in  the  dark,  as  if  that  were  their 
whole  nature^  and  they  were  nothing  but  an 
impure  mass  of  con^obated  darkness.  So  '  ye 
are  light^ — as  if  they  were  that  and  nothing  else. 
How  suppose  we  such  an  entire  sphere  of  nothing 
else  but  pure  light  1  What  can  raise  a  storm  with 
it  1  A  calm  serene  things  perfectly  homogeneous, 
void  of  contrariety.  We  cannot  yet  say  that  thus 
it  is  with  holy  souls,  but  thus  it  will  be  when 
they  awake.  Glory  is  revealed  to  them,  transfused 
through  them;  not  a  supei^fidal  skiiirdeep  glory ^ 
but  a  transformation^  changing  the  soul  through- 
out; glory,  blessedness,  brought  home  and  lodged 
in  a  maris  own  soulJ* 

Blessedness,  to  Mr,  Howe,  consisted  in  godli- 
ness, and  godliness  manifested  itself  in  goodness 
— as  high  a  conception  of  Christian  religion,  I 
think,  as  has  been  realized  before  or  since.  His 
learning  was  not  as  .  fragments  of  a  foreign 
language,  intertwined  for  purposes  of  decoration 
with  his  own,  but  as  a  translation  into  the 
language  of  the  day  of  the  converse  he  had  held, 
on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  with  his  kindred 
among  the  lofty  souls  of  the  past,  in  the  language 
native  to  them  all,  concerning  the  infinite  heavens 
above  them  alL  This  was  the  kind  of  eloquence  we 
listened  to  at  Whitehall  and  St  Maigaret's  during 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  among  all 
the  great  Puritan  preachers  this  was  the  one 
whom  Oliver  chose  for  his  chaplaia 

We  never  intruded  ourselves  on  the  Protector 
during  his  greatness.  There  were  so  many  to 
claim  his  notice  then.  And  we  needed  it  not ; 
having  work  enough  to  occupy  us  and  means 
enough  to  da  it,  and  happiness  enough  in  it,  what 
with  the  sick  and  the  prisons  and  the  children  in 
the  home. 

But  Boger  was  always  in  his  service,  and  he 
brought  us  word  continually  what  a  burden  and 
toil  that  rule  was  to  the  ruler. 

Above  the  noisy  strife  of  parties,  men  like 
Howe  could  dwell  in  the  purer  air;  beneath  it 


the  people  and  Uie  churches  were  sEently  pros- 
pering.   But  Oliver's  way  lay  throng  the  thick 
of  the  strife,  with  little  intermission,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.    If  ever  ''I  serve''  wai 
justly  a  prince's  motto,  it  was  his.    "Beady  to 
serve,"  as  he  said,  *'not  as  a  king  biU  as  a  con- 
stable; if  they  liked  it  often  thinking  indeed  that 
he  could  not  tell  what  his  business  in  the  place 
he  stood  in  was,  save  that  of  a  good  constable  set 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  parish."    Oliver's  parish 
(Roger  said)  being  England  with  all  her  parties, 
and  Europe  with  her  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
ready  at  a  word  to  fly  on  each  other.    He  kept 
the  peace  of  his  parish  well     Others  might  con- 
cern thenuelves  with  the  wdlMng  of  the  nation 
(as  ha  said) — "  he  had  to  consider  its  beingy  The 
ship  which  the  mixed  crew  of  Anabaptists,  Level- 
lers, classical  Bepublicans,  and  Boyalists,  were  de- 
bating in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  how  to  work 
according  to  most  perfect  rules,  had  meantime 
to  be  worked^  being  not  in  harbour  but  on  the 
stormiest  sea,  amidst  hostile  fleets. 

Parliament  after  parliament  met»  debated,  did 
nothings  and  was  dissolved.  But  still  the  ship 
of  the  nation  sailed  majestically  and  triumphantly 
on,  breasting  stormy  waves  and  scattering  hostile 
fleets,  with  that  one  hand  on  the  helm,  and  the 
eyes  of  that  one  man  on  the  stars  and  on  the 
waves. 

Boger  was  full  of  hope  throughout  those  yearsi 
The  time  must  come,  he  said,  when  the  nation 
would  see  what  the  Protector  was  doing  for  her. 
All  Europe  had  seen  it  long.  Ambassadors  came 
from  Spain,  France^  Denmark,  Sweden,  Anstiia. 

All  Europe  felt  England  a  power,  and  knew 
who  made  her  so.  England  herself  could  not£ul 
to  see  it  soon.  Then,  instead  of  taking  her  great- 
ness sullenly  from  Oliver's  hands,  she  would 
acknowledge  him  as  the  "  single  person  "  to  whom 
the  parliaments  and  people  owed  allegiance—her 
sovereign  by  divinest  right — suffer  him  to  role  in 
accordance  with  her  ancient  order  instead  of  in 
spite  of  it — ^grant  what  he  passionately  craved, 
the  privilege  of  making  her  as  free  as  he  had 
made  her  strong;  rise  herself  to  be  the  queen  of 
the  Protestant  nations. 

And  then  the  glorious  day  would  dawn,  'Roffx 
thought,  for  England  and  the  world  What 
tender  sweet  hopes  lay  deep  in  his  hearty  as  one 
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of  the  roses  strewn  by  tliis  Aurora,  I  knew  welL 
What  England  and  the  world  said,  one  maiden's 
heart  would  surely  be  blind  to  no  more ! 

So  the  years  pused  on.    Our  fleets,  with  Blake 

'      in  command,  were  ranging  the  Mediterranean 

Sea,    Rumours  came  of  victories  over  Italian 

»d  Mussulman,  of  compensation  for  wrongs  of 

slaves  set  free. 

In  the  late  king's  reign  the  Barbary  Pirates 
\aA  carried  off  our  countrymen  from  our  shores 
near  Plymouth  Sound.  Under  Oliver,  our  fleets 
battered  down  the  forts  of  the  Pirates  on  their 
own  shores,  and  set  the  captives  free. 

All  nations  courted  his  allianca  And  from 
the  plantations  of  New  EngUnd  (through  Mr. 
John  Cotton  and  others)  came  joyful  voices  of  con- 
gratolation  on  the  liberties  and  ^^ories  which  these 
children  of  Old  England  felt  still  to  be  theirs. 

All  seemed  advancing,  Boger  thought,  Uke  a 
triompk  Bighteousness  springing  out  of  the 
earth,  Truth  looking  down  from  heaven — when 
tidings  burst  upon  us  which  stirred  the  heart  of 
England  to  its  depths,  from  sea  to  sea. 

From  the  far-off  valleys  of  the  Alps  of  Pied- 
mont came  the  cry  of  wrong.  How  a  whole 
noe  of  our  fellow-Protestants,  ''men  othenvise 
barmless,  only  for  many  years  £imous  for  em- 
bndng  the  purity  of  religion,"  had  been  tortured, 
iBaisacred,  and  driven  from  their  homes,  to  perish 
naked  and  starving  on  the  mountains. 

Never,  since  the  Irish  massacre  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  Wars,  had  England  been  so 
oiOTed  with  one  overwhelming  tide  of  indignation 
and  pity.  But  with  the  indignation  at  the  Irish 
massacre  meaner  feelings  of  selfish  terror  had  been 
mingled.  This  wrong  touched  Enghmd  only  in  her 
noblest  part  For  the  time  we  seemed  to  reach 
the  depths  beneath  all  our  divisions  and  turmoils. 
England  felt  herself  one,  in  this  common  sym- 
pathy; and  what  was  more,  the  Protestant  Church 
^wed  into  a  living  unity,  through  this  holy  fire 
of  indignation  and  pity,  which,  being  true,  fiiiled 
not  to  burst  forth  in  generous  deeds  of  succour. 
^Tor,"  as  Milton  wrote,  "that  the  Protestant 
same  and  causey  although  they  differ  among 
themselves  in  some  things  of  little  consequence, 
is  neverthelesB  the  same,  the  hatred  of  our  adver- 
saries alike  incensed  against  Pkotestants  very 
easily  demonstrates." 


The  massacre  began  in  December  1654,  that 
merciless  ''slaughter  on  the  Alpine  mountains 
cold."  Six  regiments  were  engaged  in  it,  three  of 
them  the  Irish  ''  Kurisees,"  from  whom  the  Pro- 
tector had  delivered  Ireland. 

It  was  the  3rd  of  June  before  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress reached  Oliver  at  Whitehall  The  hills  had 
been  flashing  it  for  five  months  to  heavert  For  five 
months  our  brethren  and  their  families  had  been 
wandering  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  on  the 
mountains  above  their  ruined,  desolated  homes. 

Much  frightful  wrong  had  been  wrought  irre- 
vocably, past  all  the  remedies  of  earth.  What 
remedy  was  still  possible  there  was  no  delay  in 
finding,  and  no  lack  of  generous  tenderness  in 
applying. 

The  Protector  at  once  gave  £2000  from  his 
private  purse.  A  day  of  humiliation  was  appointed 
throughout  the  country,  "  such  a  fast  as  Qod  hath 
chosen,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  break  every 
yoke,  to  deal  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  cover  the 
naked."  Thirty-seven  thousand  pounds  were  con- 
tributed to  the  suffering  brethren  in  the  Valleys. 
Secretary  Milton  wrote  six  State  letters  in  the 
Protector's  name  to  the  princes  of  Europe  and 
the  Switzer  Bepublic.  Oliver  showed  plainly  to 
France  that  he  cared  more  for  the  righting  of 
this  wrong  than  for  the  most  profitable  alliances 
in  the  world.  The  Catholic  world  perceived  for 
once  that  Protestantism  meant  more  than  mere 
doubt  and  denial,  that  it  meant  a  common  faith 
and  a  common  life. 

And  as  far  as  might  be  the  wrong  was  set 
right,  the  exiles  were  relieved  from  their  destitu- 
tion and  restored  to  their  homes. 

It  was  something  to  be  an  Englishwoman  theiL 

Boger  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  envoys 
sent  by  the  Protector  to  Paris.  He  came  to  take 
leave  of  us  with  a  &ce  all  alit  with  hope. 

''England  is  beginning  to  acknowledge  her 
deliverer,"  he  said.  '^All  Europe  is  flashing 
back  on  her  his  kingly  Ukeness,  as  if  from  a 
thousand  mirrors.  She  must  acknowledge  him 
at  last" 

And  with  a  farewell  which  had  the  joyous  ring 
of  a  welcome  in  %  he  went 

The  joyful  confidence  of  his  tones  and  hope 
made  them  linger  on  my  heart  long,  like  musia 
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^She  mnst  acknowledge  him  at  last"  They 
mingLed  with  my  dreams,  and  woke  with  me 
when  I  woke,  but  with  a  double  meaning  subtilely 
intertwined  into  them ;  as  if  England  were  per- 
sonated, as  in  some  royal  festive  masque,  in  the 
form  of  Lettice  Davenant,  no  more  weeping  and 
downcast^  as  when  I  had  seen  her  last,  but  her 
bright  face,  and  her  dear  joyous  eyes  full  of 
serene  determination  and  unquenchable  hope. 

XIV. 

lettice's  biaby. 

Paris,  Tvfdfth  Night,  1655.— My  birth-day. 
More  than  four  years  since  I  wrote  a  word  in 
this  book.  The  pages  beg^n  to  look  faded,  like 
my  yontL  I  scarcely  know  why  I  have  left 
such  an  interval,  except  that  it  is  so  difficult  not 
to  look  on  the  whole  of  this  life  of  exile  as  an 
interval;  a  blank  space,  or  an  impertinent  episode  * 
in  the  history  of  life,  which,  by-and-by,  when  the 
true  history  begins  again,  we  may  just  tear  out 
or  seal  together. 

All  this  time  I  have  heard  nothing  firom  the 
old  friends  in  England,  except  two  letters; 
one  from  Mistress  Dorothy,  wherein  she  gave 
me  a  terrible  picture  of  the  wrong-doings  and 
thinkings  of  certain  religious  people  of  an  entirely 
new  kind,  whom  she  calls  ^  Quakers."  It  seems 
that  Olive  brought  one  to  her  house  at  Kidder- 
minster, which  Mistress  Dorothy  thought  a  great 
wrong.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Olive  has  no 
thought  of  becoming  a  Quaker ;  nor  can  I  find 
out  distinctly  what  the  Quakers  are  or  do,  except 
that  every  one  seems  enraged  against  them,  and 
that  on  that  ground  Olive  and  Dr.  Antony  took 
this  Quaker  maiden  under  their  wing.  Poor 
sweet  Olive,  she  always  had  a  way  of  getting 
entangled  into  defending  people  under  general 
ban;  from  witches  downward  or  upward.  I 
snppose  Annis  Nye  is  Olive's  present  Oammer 
Grindle.  In  which  case,  Olive  at  least  seems 
little  changed.  But  that  letter  was  written 
before  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  From  Mistress 
Dorothy's  account  they  might  be  a  new  kind  of 
sect,  with  a  new  elaborate  ceremonial  or  ritual,  to 
which  they  adhere  very  strictly.  Mistress 
Dorothy  speaks  of  their  refusing  to  take  off  their 
hats,  and  to  bow  or  courtesy.    This  must  evi- 


dently be  a  ritual  observance;  because  people 
would  scarcely  be  sent  to  prison  simply  for  keep- 
ing on  their  hats  and  not  courtesying. 

Mistress  Dorothy  spoke,  too,  by  the  tray,  of 
Olive's  two  children,  Maidie  and  the  baba 

The  babe  must  be  now  a  prattling  child  of 
five,  and  Maidie  probably  a  little  person  invested 
with  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  the  eldest 
sister.    I  fiincy  her  vrith  Olive's  £iir,  calm  face, 
thinking  it  her  greatest  honour  to  share  her 
mother^s  household  occupations,  or  to  ran  bj 
her  side  with  a  basket  of  food  to  supplemoit 
Dr.    Antony's    medicines.      I    fancy   Mistress 
Oretel  smiling  at  the  babes,  and  letting  them 
entangle  her  knitting  with  the  feeblest  of  remon- 
stnmces,   and  in    a    serene  way   undermimog 
all   Olive's  ''  wholesome   disdplina"     I  fincj 
Mr.  Drayton  a  little  older,  a  little  graver,  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  fruits  of  the  war,  irish- 
ing  Mr.   Hampden  back,  and   Lord  Falkland, 
and  England  as  they  might  haye  made  it  ]  and 
taking  refage  with  the  stars   and   his  grand- 
children.    I  fancy — ^till  I  am  angry  with  mysdf 
for  fimcying  anything,  as  if  it  made  shadows  oat 
of  realitiea     For  they  live ;  they  live,  in  the  old 
solid  living  England.     If  any  are  shadows,  it  is 
we,  poor  helpless,  voiceless  exiles  on  this  sfaadovy 
shore ;  not  they.     And  then  I  begin  to  think 
not  of  what  I  fancy,  but  what  I  hnow.    I  knov 
they  are  good,  and  kind,  and  godly  stilL    And  1 
know — ^yes,  I  know — ^they  have  not  foigotten; 
they  still  love  and  think  of  me. 

Only  sometimes  it  troubles  me  a  little  that 
they  are  going  on  thinking  of  me  as  the  young 
Lettice  they  knew  so  long  ago ;  which  is  scarcely 
the  same  as  thinking  of  the  middle-aged  Lettice 
Davenant  who  has  reached  her  twenty-ninth 
birth-day  to-day. 

I  think  sometimes  now  of  the  scorn  with  which 
I  was  wont  to  speak  of  middle-states  6t  things^ 
saying  there  was  no  poetry  in  mid-day,  mid- 
summer, middle-stature,  middle-age.  And  often 
and  often  the  answer  comes  cheerily  back,  ho^ 
he  spoke  of  "manhood  and  womanhood,  vith 
their  dower  of  noble  work,  and  strength  to  do 
it;"  and  how  he  could  not  abide  ''to  hear  the 
spring-tide  spoken  pulingly  o^  as  if  it  faded  m- 
stead  of  ripening  into  summer;  and  youth,  as  if  it 
set  instead  of  dawned  into  manhood."    ''It  was 
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bat  ft  half-fledged  poetry,"  he  said,  ''which  must 
go  to  dew-diope  and  rosy  morning  douds  for  its 
similes,  and  could  see  no  beanty  in  noon-tide  with 
its  patient  toil  or  its  rapturous  hjoah  of  rest"— 
It  comes  back  to  me  like  an  invigorating  march 
mnsic,  now  that  the  joyous  notes  of  the  r6yei]16 
hare  died  away,  and  the  vesper  hymns  are  not 
jet  ready,  and  the  march  of  noon-tide  life  has 
fairly  begun. 

Wiiat^  then,  makes  evemng  and  morning;  spring 
and  autumn,  the  delight  of  poets  1  The  light 
then  blossoms  or  fades  into  colour.  The  light 
itself  then  is  a  fair  picture  to  look  at  At  noon  it 
sioka  deeper,  no  longer  on  the  surface  of  clouds, 
bat  iato  the  chalices  of  flowers  and  into  the  heart 
of  fruits ;  it  is  painting  pictures  on  the  harvest- 
fields  and  orchards;  it  is  ripening  and  making  the 
world  £Edr,  and  enabling  us  to  see  it  It  is  light 
not  to  look  at,  but  to  work  by.  Its  beauty  is 
in  making  things  beautif  uL  And  so  I  think  it  is 
with  middle-age.  Its  beauty  is  not  in  itself;  but 
in  loving  thought  for  others,  and  loving  work  for 
others.  Looking  at  ourselves  in  middle-life,  we 
see  only  the  glow  faded,  the  dewy  freshness 
brasbed  away.  Therefore  we  must  not  look  at 
onselves,  bat  at  the  work  the  Master  gives  us«to 
^tbe  brothers  and  sisters  the  Father  gives  us  to 
lore.  In  Olive's  heart,  no  doubt,  the  thought  of 
TDoih  passing  away  scarcely  arises.  She  sees  her 
children  growing  around  her,  and  works  and 
plans  for  them,  and  counts  the  hours  again  as 
morning,  not  as  evening  hours,  renewing  her  life 
in  the  morning  of  theirs.  And  although  that  lot 
is  not  mine,  I  have  scarcely  more  temptation  to 
"talk  pnlingly  of  morning  fading  into  noon"  than 
she.  Madame  la  Mothe  takes  me  dose  to  her 
heart  With  her  I  am  her  friend's  child.  Then 
these  revenues  which  come  to  us  so  much  more 
regularly  than  to  most  of  the  Cavaliers,  give  us  so 
many  means  of  helping  others,  that  this  alone  is  an 
occupation.  Especially  as  these  revenues  are^  after 
an,  not  unlimited,  and  my  father  and  Walter  believe 
they  are  (as  the  wants  of  the  Cavaliers  certainly 
are),  so  that  it  requires  some  planning  and  combin- 
ing to  make  things  go  as  far  as  they  can.  Which 
in  itsdf  is  a  great  occupation  to  Barbe  and  me, 
and  makes  our  daily  house-keeping  as  interesting 
u  a  work  of  charity.  And  since  the  English 
Service  has  been  prohibited  at  the  Louvre,  as  it 


has  been  since  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  I  have 
some  happy  work  in  a  land  of  little  school  of 
young  English  girls,  amongst  whom  it  is  sweet  to 
do  what  I  can,  that  when  they  go  back,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  prayers  of  the  dear  old  Prayer- 
book  may  not  be  unfamiliar  to  them. 

Then  my  father  is  wonderfully  forbearing  with 
me.  For  it  has  veared  him  that  I  could  not 
listen  to  some  excellent  Cavaliers,  who  wished 
for  our  allianca 

Madame  la  Mothe  also  sometimes  lectures  me 
a  little  on  tins  score  with  reference  to  a  nephew 
of  hers.  But  as  the  project  was  primarily  hers 
and  not  his,  this  little  proposal  was  much  easier 
to  decline.  Only  sometimes  she  shakes  her  head 
and  says, — 

"  There  has  been  a  histoiy,  my  poor  child  t 
Every  woman's  heart  has  its  history.  But 
heaven  forbid  that  I  should  seek  to  penetrate 
into  thy  secret  Yet  thou  art  not  like  thy 
mother  in  all  things.  She  sufifered  Thou  wilt 
conquer.  Her  eyes  were  as  those  of  Mater  Dolorosa 
by  the  Cross.  Thine  are  as  those  of  Begins  CoeH 
above  the  storms." 

And  I  cannot  tell  her.  Because  I  can  never 
look  on  that  love  as  a  history.  I  know  so  well 
he  could  not  change.  It  is  scarcely  betrothal, 
for  there  is  neither  promise  nor  hope.  It  is 
simply  belonging  to  each  other  in  life  and  in  death. 

Then  sometimes  she  smiles  and  kisses  me  and 
says, ''  There  is  some  little  comfort  even  in  thy 
being  of  '  the  religion.'  On  that  rock  of  thine,  no 
torrent  of  Port-Boyalist  eloquence  will  sweep 
thee  away  from  us  into  a  convent  And  for  the 
rest,  Ood  is  merciful;  and  having  made  islands, 
it  is  possible  He  has  especial  dispensation  suited 
to  islands." 

For  Madame  la  Mothe  has  entirely  relinquished 
my  conversion.  Seeing  that  I  can  honour  the 
ladies  of  Port  Royal  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hearty  without  being  attracted  myself  to  Port- 
Royal,  she  has  given  me  up. 

She  says  I  have  no  restless  cravings,  no  void  to 
fill,  and  it  is  to  the  restlessness  of  the  heart  that 
the  repose  of  religion  appeals. 

In  one  way  she  is  right  Thank  God  she  is 
right  Or  rather  my  whole  heart  is  one  great 
craving  unfathomable  void  But  Christiamty 
fills  it    Christ  fills  it    He  Himself;  satisfying 
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every  aspiration,  meeting  every  want»  being  all  I 
want.  Pitying,  forgiving,  loving,  eommanding 
me.  The  commanding  sometimes  most  satisfying 
of  alL  Always,  always;  all  through  my  heart 
Redeemer,  that  is  much;  Master,  that  (afterwards) 
is  almost  more.     Father!  that  is  alL 

There  have  been  sorrows.  After  Worcester,  my 
father  was  so  terribly  cast  down  and  gentle.  I 
remember  it  was  almost  a  relief  the  first  time  he 
was  really  a  little  angry  after  that;  although  it 
was  with  me  he  was  angry;  and  quite  a  relief  to 
hear  him  begin  to  storm  at  the  French  Court 
again,  when  they  suppressed  our  English  Service 
at  the  Louvre,  and.  did  what  they  could  with 
any  civility  to  suppress  or  dismiss  us,  and  began 
to  pay  court  to  the  Arch-Traitor. 

Since  then  the  success  of  the  Usurper  in  mak- 
ing England  great,  and  the  baseness  of  some  of 
the  attempts  to  assassinate  him  (not  discouraged, 
alas,  by  some  of  our  Court)!  have  strained  my 
father's  loyalty  to  the  utmost 

But  the  sorrow  is  Walter,  the  wrong  which 
sometimes  makes  us  ready,  in  desperation,  to  pay 
our  allegiance  anywhere  but  there  whence  the 
evil  came,  is  the  sore  change  in  him.  We  made 
some  little  sacrifices  in  old  times  to  the  royal 
cause.  But  what  were  poor  Dick,  and  Robert, 
and  George,  slain  on  the  field,  or  even  Hany  lay- 
ing down  his  life  at  Naseby,  or  even  that  precious 
mother  stricken  into  heaven  by  his  death,  com- 
pared with  a  life  poisoned  in  its  springs  like 
Walter's  at  this  selfish  wicked  Court  All  the 
fair  promise  of  hia  youth  turned  into  corruption; 
his  very  heart  slain  1 

Our  martyred  king  required  the  lives  of  our 
dearest,  and  they  were  given  willingly  for  him. 
But  this  king  takes  their  souls,  themselves, 
their  life  of  life,  not  as  a  living  sacrifice,  but  to 
be  trampled,  and  soiled,  and  crushed  in  the 
dust  and  mire  of  sin,  till  their  dear  familiar 
features  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  those 
who  love  them  best 

The  gladness  of  heart  my  mother  delighted  in 
changed  into  a  fickle  irritability,  or  frozen  into 
mockery  at  all  sacred  things  human  or  divine. 
The  generous  spirit  degraded  into  mere  selfish 
lavishness,  caring  not  at  what  cost  to  others  it 
buys  its  wretched  pleasures. 

And  then  the  miserable  reactions  of  regret  and 


remorse,  which  I  nsed  to  rejoice  in,  until  I  learned 
to  know  they  were  the  mere  initable  self-loathing 
of  exhausted  passion,  as  little  moral  as,  when  (at 
other  times)  the  same  irritation  tamed  against  my 
father  or  me  instead  of  against  himsell  Until  at 
last  I  dare  not  profane  the  sacred  names  of  mother 
and  of  Qod,  by  using  them  as  a  kind  of  magic 
spell  to  unseal  the  springs  of  maudlin  sentimental 
tears.  Oh,  how  bitter  the  words  look  1  Walter, 
Walter,  my  brother  1  tenderly  committed  by  my 
mother  to  me,  living  in  the  house  with  us  day  by 
day,  yet  farther  off — more  out  of  reach  (it  seems 
of  pleading  or  prayer)  than  those  who  lie  on  the 
cold  slopes  of  Rowten  Heath  and  Nasebyl  Is 
there  no  weapon  in  Ckxi's  armoury  to  reach  thy 
heart)  Good  Mistress  Gretel  used  to  say  God 
had  so  many  weapons  we  knew  not  of  in  His 
store-houses.  In  mine,  alas,  there  seems  none; 
none  except  going  on  loving.  And  perhaps  after 
all  that  is  the  strongest  in  Hi& 

Going  on  loving.  Tes;  our  Lord  surely  did 
that,  does  that  When  '^  He  turned  to  the  woman" 
in  Simon's  house,  it  was  not  the  first  time  He 
had  so  turned  to  her.  Not  the  first  How  many 
times  from  the  first !  Yet  at  last  she  turned  and 
came  and  looked  on  Him.  And  she  was  for^Tcn. 
And  in  loving  Him  a  new  fountain  of  purity  was 
opened  in  her  heart,  the  only  parity  worth  tlie 
name,  the  purity  of  love;  the  parity  not  of  ice 
but  of  fire.  Yes;  in  Him  there  is  the  possibility 
of  restoration. 

But,  oh,  for  these  desecrated  wasted  years,  for 
the  glory  of  the  prime  turned  into  corraptioD, 
for  all  that  might  have  been  and  never  can  be, 
for  this  one  irrevocable  life  ebbing,  ebbing  so  &st 
away,  for  the  terrible  possibility  of  there  being 
no  restoration.  For  some  looked,  and  listened, 
and  longed,  but  never  came ! 

May.  —  Barbe  came  into  my  chamber  this 
morning,  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands. 

''Ah,  mademoiselle  1"  she  said;  ''another  St 
Bartholomew — ^a  second  St  Bartholomew!'' 

"  Have  they  risen  against  the  Ptotestants  in 
Paris  1"  I  said.  And  my  first  thought  was  of 
Walter, — a  wild  thought^  whether  this  might  be 
the  angel's  sword  to  drive  him  bade  into  the  fold. 
If  we  were  to  be  hunted  hither  and  thither,  who 
could  say  but  in  the  severe  destitution  of  some 
den  or  cave  of  refuge,  or  even  in  the  prison  of  the 
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Inqoiflitioii,  aacred  old  worda  might  come  back 

to  him,  and  he  might  torn  and  be  saved  f  And 
then  aoother  flaah  of  thought!  If  ire  were 
seued  aa  FrotestantSy  Enghind  would  rise;  Oom- 
weU,  Englishman  and  Protestant  that  he  was, 
would  demand  na  back.  We  should  no  moro  be 
Rojalist  and  Rebel,  but  all  English  and  Protes- 
tant; and  return  to  England  to  Netherby,  and 
Walter  with  us,  and  a  new  life  begin.  Wild 
hopes,  flashing  through  my  mind  between  my 
qnestion  and  Barbe's  answer,  delayed,  as  it  was, 
hy  her  tears. 

""Not  in  Paris  yet,  mademoiselle;  that  is  to 
come.  No  doubt,  the  tyrants  will  not  end 
▼here  they  began.  It  is  the  people  of  the 
TiUeya — the  Yandds — men  of  the  religion, 
before  France  knew  what  the  religion  was.  My 
mother's  kindred  came  thence,  —  quiet^  loyal 
peasants,  tilling  their  poor  patches  of  field  and 
vineyard  am<mg  the  sayage  mountains.  The 
Dnke  of  Savoy  would  have  them  all  foreswear 
the  religion  in  three  daya  They  held  firm.  He 
aent  six  r^punents — herds  of  monsters,  wild 
beasts,  among  the  people.  They  tortured,  killed, 
wrooght  horrors  I  cannot  name,  but  which  those 
faithful  men  and  women  had  to  bear."  And  her 
tobs  choked  ber  words ;  until  by  degrees  she  told 
ae  all  she  knew  of  the  dreadful  story  of  outrage 
ttd  wrong. 

'^  And  is  there  none  to  help  f "  I  said. 

"There  is  none ; — ^unless  it  be  this  Mr.  Crom- 
well," she  said,  with  a  litUe  hesitation,  knowing 
bow  abhorred  the  name  was  amongst  us.  ''  These 
poor,  exHed,  outraged  Christians  have  appealed 
to  him." 

June  8. — My  father  says  all  the  world  is 
ablaze  about  this  letter  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  the 
Usurper's  Latin  secretary,  concerning  these  perse- 
cated  exiles  from  the  valleys.  Its  words  are 
very  strong.  It  seems  not  unlikely  the  French 
Court  may  be  moved  to  interfere  on  their  behal£ 
"  It  is  some  comfort^"  said  my  father,  "  to  see 
that  the  old  country  has  a  voice  which  must  be 
listened  to,  even  though  she  speaks  through  the 
month  of  this  murderous  Usurper." 

Junt  9. — My  father  came  in,  with  his  eyes 
enkindled  with  a  look  of  triumph  such  as  I  had 
not  seen  in  them  for  years. 

^  We  must  have  a  rejoicing,  Lettice,  cost  what 


it  may.  There  is  no  help  for  it»  but  an  English 
gentleman*s  heart  must  be  glad  at  such  news! 
Robert  Blake  has  been  pounding  them  right  and 
left — Pope  and  Turk,  Duke  and  Dey.  The 
Blakes  of  Somersetshire — a  good  old  &mily: 
I  knew  them  welL  The  English  fleet  calls  at 
L^hom,  and  the  Pope  and  his  Italians  eagerly 
grant  whatever  they  demand.  The  English  fleet 
caUs  at  Tunis,  demanding  justice  from  the  Dey 
and  his  pirates.  The  Dey  refuses :  Blake  batters 
down  his  forts,  and  bums  his  fleet  in  the  harbour. 
'The  Dey  will  not  refuse  us  our  rights  again.  The 
world  begins  to  know  what  the  name  of  an 
Englishman  means.  Already  these  French  cour- 
tiers practise  a  little  civility.  The  veiy  rascal 
boys  in  the  streets  seemed  less  impudent  We 
must  have  a  meny-making,  Lettice.  What  can 
we  do  %  At  home  we  would  have  all  the  village 
to  a  feast,  set  all  the  ale-barrels  flowing,  and  all 
the  bells  in  the  country  ringing.  But  here  the 
people,  poor  half-starved  creatures,  drink  nothing 
but  vinegar.  And  as  to  these  everlasting  bells, 
that  are  always  dropping  and  trickling,  no  one 
knows  why ;  it  would  do  one's  heart  good  if  one 
could  wake  them  up  for  once,  and  set  them  free 
all  together,  to  burst  out  in  the  torrent  of  a 
grand  old  English  peaL  But  we  cannot  Who 
can  we  ^ve  a  feast  to,  Lettice)  One  cannot 
exactly  have  a  Cavalier  dinner,  because  it  might 
look  like  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  Usurper. 
Yet  somebody  or  other  must  be  made  the  merrier, 
that  the  old  country  has  done  such  a  good  stroke 
of  work.     Whom  can  we  have  t " 

I  could  think  of  no  one  but  Barbe,  her  father 
and  mother,  and  the  seven  hungry  little  brothers 
and  sisters  she  helped  to  support  Accordingly 
the  next  day  we  made  them  a  supper  in  honour 
of  the  victory  over  the  Turks,  an  attention  which 
seemed  to  gratify  our  guests  much,  although  my 
father  was  not  a  little  dissatisfied  at  having  to 
entertain  guests  on  what  he  scornfully  termed 
"  broth,  vinegar,  and  sugar-plums."  But  I  think 
to  the  end  Barbe  and  her  family  remained  in  a 
very  misty  state  of  mind  as  to  what  they  were  to 
rejoice  about ;  and  but  for  my  father's  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  I  am 
afraid  the  closing  speech  of  Barbe's  father,  who 
was  an  old  gentleman  with  political  theories,  and 
of  a  lofty  and  florid  style  of  eloquence,  might 
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have  caused  aa  explosion.    For  the  point  of  it 
was : 

<<  Excellent  Monsieur  and  amiable  Mademoi- 
selle, your  country  is  a  great  country;  though 
sometimes  to  us  Frenchmen  a  little  difficult  to 
understand.  No  doubt^  this  Monseigneur  Crom- 
well has  not  the  advantage  of  a  descent  as  pure 
as  could  be  wished;  but  he  has  the  advantage 
of  making  himself  understood  in  all  languages. 
The  Turks  seem  to  have  understood  Mr.  Blake. 
There  is,  also,  Mr.  Milton,  who  writes  Latin  with 
the  elegance  of  the  renowned  Tully.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  will  have  to  understand  him.  The  poor 
exiled  Yaudois  are  to  be  restored  to  their  valleys. 
Monseigneur  Cromwell  has  insisted  on  it  He  has 
also  sent  two  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  for  their 
relief,  and  your  nation  has  added  more  than  thirty 
thousand ; — a  sum  scarcely  to  be  calculated  by 
simple  people.  It  is  a  pity  Monseigneur  should 
be  out  of  the  legitimate  line  of  your  country's 
kings.  But  such  changes  must  happen  at  times 
in  dynasties.  Our  own  has  changed  more  than 
once.  And,  no  doubt,  your  magnanimous  nation 
understands  her  own  affidrs,  and  ere  long  vnll 
arrange  herself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
Monsieur  and  mademoiselle,  I  thank  you  in  the 
name  of  my  family.  Such  hospitality  is  the 
proof  of  a  tender  and  generous  heart,  worthy  of 
the  great  nation  which  has  sent  this  princely 
succour  to  the  oppressed.'' 

''What  does  he  say,  Letticel"  whispered  my 
father. 

''  That  England  is  a  great  nation,"  I  replied ; 
^'  and  that  it  is  a  pity  Oliver  Cromwell  was  not 
of  the  house  of  Stuart." 

For  a  moment  my  father's  eyes  flashed;  but 
then,  shaking  his  head  compassionately,  he  only 
said:  ''Of  course,  the  poor  foreigners  cannot 
be  expected  to  understand  our  politics.  We  must 
make  allowances,  Lettice ;  we  must  make  allow- 
imces.  Every  man  cannot,  after  all,  be  bom  an 
Englishman." 

June  10. — The  meaning  of  Barbe's  fi&ther^s 
speech  is  plain.  The  Usurper  has  sent  an 
Embassy  Extraordinary  to  the  French  Court  and 
to  Savoy,  and  all  the  redress  he  demands  for 
the  Yaudois  is  to  be  made.  They  are  to  be 
restored  to  their  mountain  homes,  and  protected 
from  future  ill  usage.    He  styles  himself  "  Oliver, 


Protector."   The  poor  Yaudois,  at  leasts  are  likely 
to  think  the  title  not  undeserved. 

June  11. — My  father  says  Boger  is  here;    If 
any  one  in  the  world  could  help  Walter,  he  miglit 
He  has  been  terrible  lately.    Waltei^s  recklesa, 
mocking  ways  drive  my  father  wild.    He  stonns 
in  righteous  anger.      Walter  recriminates  with 
cool,  reckless  jests.     My  father  commands  him 
to  go.    Walter  goes;  does  not  come  back  for 
days.     My  father  grows  more  and  more  restless 
and  wretched  during  his  absence;  reproaches 
himself;  taps  at  my  door  at  night,  and  says; 
"  Lettice^  I  shall  never  rest  any  more.    I  have 
driven  the  lad  to  destruction.     I  will  go  and  seek 
him."    In  a  few  hours  he  returns  with  Walter, 
destitute  and  affectionate.   He  returns  as  a  prodi- 
gal; but,  alasl  not  come  to  himself;  aggrieved 
against  the  husks — against  the  beggarly  citizens, 
who  would  not  give  him  any — ^but  chiefly  agaisst 
the  father,  who,  having  given  him  his  own  por- 
tion, refused  him  his  brother's.     And  so,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  we  welcome  him,  weep  over  him, 
make  much  of  him,  and  provide  him  with  such 
best  robes  and  portions  of  our  living  as  we  can 
possibly  spare.    And  in  a  day  or  two  he  meets 
his  old  associates,  has  some  good-natured  message 
from  the  king,  and,  before  long,  is  drawn  off  into 
the  old  tide  of  riotous  living.     Away  from  ns, 
heart  and  soul,  in  the  &r  country,  where  we  at 
the  old  home  are  mere  shadows  to  him.    We 
mere  shadows  to  him ;  and  he  the  core  of  cor 
hearts  to  us ! 

I  feel  that  these  tender  changes  of  feeling  of 
my  father's,  the  very  anger  springing  from  affec- 
tion, and  the  affection  making  him  repent  of  hia 
just  anger  as  of  a  sin,  are  not  good  for  Walter. 
I  cannot  help,  sometimes,  telling  him  what  sacri- 
fices my  father  makes  for  him ;  how  ungratefiil 
and  unjust  he  1b  in  return.  But  he  merely 
laughs,  and  talks  as  if  women  were  creatures  vith 
quite  another  edition  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
from  men;  or,  sometimes,  he  says  my  Pozitan 
friends  have  taken  the  spirit  out  of  me ;  or  that 
I  should  have  married,  and  then  I  should  have 
understood  the  world  a  little,  and  had  something 
else  to  do  than  to  educate  my  brothers.  Bat 
when  he  says  such  things  to  me,  he  is  always,  or 
often,  sorry  afterwards,  and  tries  to  expiate  them 
by  eome  little  extra  gift  or  attentioxL 
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me  thAQ  tvith  Walter,  when  he  and  Walter  have 
differei  He  eeema  to  think  I  ought  in  some 
waj  to  liare  made  life  more  eheeif  ol  to  them 
botL  Bat  this  Iknow he  does  not  mean.  Such 
fforda  are  only  as  an  inarticulate  cry  of  pam. 
He  means  it  no  more  than  he  means  what  he 
sajs  far  oftener  and  more  Tehemently,  that  he 
will  never  waste  another  groat,  nor  hazard  a  drop 
of  blood  agaxD,  for  the  heartless,  faithless  &mily 
("Scottish  and  French,  not  English,"  saith  he, 
in  his  bitterest  moments),  which  fate  has 
smitten  England  with;  when  I  know  that,  at 
the  next  glimpse  of  a  hope  of  Restoration,  he 
would  spend  his  fortune  to  the  uttermost 
farthiog^  and  his  blood  to  the  last  drop,  to  see 
the  young  king  e^joy  his  own  again. 

JvoM  I2ik, — ^We  have  met,  Boger  and  I,  for  a 
few  minutes^  but  those  minutes  seem  to  have 
bridged  over  all  the  years  between,  and  it  is  as  if 
onr  lives  had  been  lived  side  by  side  all  the  time. 
Yet  we  said  scarcely  a  connected  sentence,  that  I 
cttrecalL 

It  was  in  one  of  the  little  tumults  which  now 
2ad  then  arise  in  the  narrow  streets  out  of  dis- 
putes for  precedence. 

I  was  in  Madame  la  Mothe's  coach,  when  we 
^  a  coach  which  happened  to  belong  to  a 
s^eor,  whose  lands  are  close  to  Madame  la 
Hothe'a  in  the  conntxy.  Neither  of  the  coach- 
loai  would  give  way  and  back  his  horses.  It 
^  a  rivalry  of  centuries.  As  happens  in  so 
^sany  contests,  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
chie£i  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  vehemence  of  their 
foUowera.  Madame  la  Mothe  and  I  were  left 
solitary  and  nneasy  in  the  coach,  while  the 
servants  contended  for  our  dignity  in  the  street, 
•it  length  the  tumult  of  voices  grew  fierce,  the 
hooCs  of  the  horses  clattered  on  the  stones  as  the 
P<»tillions  urged  them  with  a  defiant  crack  of 
their  whips,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  coaches 
And  their  inmates  were  to  charge  each  other 
^^7}  as  if  we  had  been  batteries  or  battalions. 

"There  will  be  bloodshed,"  exclaimed  Madame 
la  Hothe^  ''bloodshed  for  a  title,  for  my  title  1 " 
and  poshing  open  the  door,  she  sprang  on  the 
pavement,  and  threw  herself  among  the  com- 
Wnts  with  words  of  peace. 

The  lady  in  the  other  coach  seeing  her  descend. 


did  the  same.  Advancing  rapidly  towards  each 
other,  they  made  reverences  to  each  other. 

Madame  la  Mothe  held  out  her  hands.  ''Let 
us  make  a  compromise,  madame,"  she  said ;  "  we 
will  both  reascend  one  coach  with  my  young 
firiend.  Let  it  be  yours.  We  will  then  proceed 
together,  while  my  coach  retnea  Bloodshed  will 
be  avoided.  The  loyal  rivalry  of  our  people  will 
be  satisfied.  Tour  side  will  gain  the  victory,  but 
it  will  be  in  my  service." 

The  ladies  embraced,  and  hand  in  hand  entered 
the  other  coach.  The  retainers  shouted  long  life 
to  both  the  illustrious  houses;  and  the  little 
drama  was  ending  in  a  general  embrace,  when  an 
obstacle  presented  itself  in  the  determination  of 
one  of  Madame  la  Mothe's  horses,  which  abso- 
lutely refused  to  sacrifice  his  own  sense  of  dig- 
nity by  retreating. 

The  perplexity  was  great,  when  Madame  la 
Mothe,  turning  to  me,  exdaimed,  "  My  child,  you 
will  excuse  my  making  you  the  victim  of  a  slight 
ruK  de  guerre^  to  avoid  wounding  the  honour 
of  these  excellent  people.  We  will  make  it  a 
question  of  national  courtesy."  And  having 
obtained  the  other  lady's  consent,  leaning  from 
the  window,  she  said  to  one  of  the  young  gentle- 
men in  attendance,  in  a  voice  that  all  around 
might  hear :  "  See,  this  young  lady  is  of  a  noble 
English  house,  in  exile  for  loyalty  to  the  unfor- 
tunate king.  All  noblesse  yields  to  noblesse 
sacrificing  itself  for  royalty.  Conduct  Made- 
moiselle Davenant,  I  pray  you,  to  my  carriage^ 
and  let  us  retire  before  her." 

I  was  being  reconducted  to  Madame  la  Mothe's 
carriage,  pale,  perhaps  a  little  anxious,  for  there 
were  murmurs  of  discontent  among  the  retainers 
of  the  adverse  company,  when,  suddenly  Roger 
appeared  before  me^  and  in  a  moment  my  hand 
was  in  his  before  I  knew  how,  and  I  was  alone 
in  the  carriage,  slowly  advancing^  while  he  walked 
beside  the  window. 

"  A  friend  of  mademoiselle's  &ther!  Move  for- 
ward ! "  he  said  to  the  attendants,  in  slightly  broken 
French,  with  that  quiet  expectation  of  obedience 
which  always  gave  credentials  to  his  commands. 
He  was  obeyed ;  and  we  moved  slowly  on. 

''Tou  excuse  me  9"  he  said  to  me.  His  hand 
was  on  the  ledge  of  the  window.  ''  I  heard  your 
name^  and  saw  you  looking  alarmed,  and  before  I 
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had  time  to  question  my  right  to  do  it,  I  foond 
myself  taking  care  of  you." 

He  said  no  more.  And  I  said  nothing.  It 
was  one  of  those  moments  which  seem  not  to 
belong  to  the  hours  but  to  the  ages ;  because  one 
does  not  think  of  looking  backward  or  forward 
while  they  last^  the  rest  they  bring  is  so  complete. 

But  as  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  narrow  street^ 
and  were  about  to  turn  into  a  broader  place,  there 
was  again  a  little  tumult  which  delayed  na  Look- 
ing out,  I  saw  it  was  caused  by  a  company  of 
young  cavaliers  arrogantly  pushing  the  crowd 
aside.  Among  them  I  saw  the  fiices  of  one  or  two 
whom  I  recognized  as  friends  of  Walter*s,  and  I 
thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Walter  himself. 

Then  I  forgot  eveiything  but  Walter,  the  long- 
ing I  had  so  often  had  that  he  could  know  Boger, 
and  the  possibility  of  Roger  saving  him. 

'*Boger,"  I  said,  "you  remember  Walter,  the 
youngest  of  us,  the  boy  my  mother  thought  so 
much  of.  Those  are  some  of  our  king's  courtiers. 
They  are  Walter's  friends.  They  are  bad  friends. 
Th^y  are  ruining  him  for  life  and  for  ever.  I 
have  thought  sometimes  if  you  could  have  been 
his  friend,  it  might  have  been  different" 

^  I  will  do  what  I  can,  Lettice,"  he  said,  and 
that  was  alL  But  his  "what  I  can,"  and  his 
"  Lettice,"  are  volumes  that  need  no  commentary. 

Madame  la  Mothe  re-appeared. 

I  introduced  Boger  as  best  I  could. 

She  lavished  thanks  on  him,  and  kept  him 
some  little  time  in  conversation,  while  the  men 
were  setting  something  right  about  the  harness* 

But  he  replied  only  in  monosyllables. 

For  some  time  after  he  had  taken  leave  we 
drove  on  in  silence. 

I  was  thinking  whether  I  had  done  right  In 
committing  my  brother  to  Boger,  had  I  not,  as  it 
were,  made  him  my  knight,  sent  him  forth  on  a 
sacred  enterprise  for  my  sake,  which  he  might 
interpret  into  an  atonement  for  that  terrible  deed 
which  separated  us  9 

That  terrible  deed  which  all  the  blood  in  the 
world,  and  all  the  good  deeds  in  the  world  cannot 
expiate,  which  nothing  but  repentance  can  blot 
out !     And  Boger  will  never  repent 

They  came  sweeping  back  on  my  heart  with  his 
voice,  all  the  old  familiar  sacred  recollections,  my 
mother  s  affection  for  him,  the  touch  of  her  hand 


clasping  ours,  the  sound  of  her  voice  blessing  as. 
And  fax  away,  like  a  ghost,  at  cock-crowing,  glided 
that  dreadful  scaffold.  "  Politics  1 "  did  not  everr 
one  say ;  "  what  have  women  to  do  with  politics  t" 

And  after  all,  what  had  Boger  to  do  with  that 
terrible  deed?    He  had  sat  near  on  horsehadc,  as 
a  soldier  of  Parliament,  while  it  was  done.    As  & 
soldier  of  the  Parliament,  what  could  he  do  other- 
wise 1    As  a  man,  would  he  not  rather  have  risked 
his  life  to  save  the  royal  sufferer^s  life!    All  the 
consequences  of  rebellion  are  involved  in  the  first 
act  of  rebellion.   War  means  life  or  death,  Tictoiy 
or  death  to  all  involved.     All  the  terrible  results 
were  unfolded  in  the  first  fatal  lifting  up  of  the 
rebel  standard  at  Edgehill;  a  shot  might  hare 
ended  His  Majesty's  life  then  as  easily  as  the  axe 
years  afterwards.     Boger's  loyalty  is  to  England, 
and,  for  her  sake,  to  whomsoever  he  believes  irill 
rule  and  serve  her  best     That  first  act  of  dis- 
loyalty once  committed,  in  the  choice  of  a  wioog 
leader,  the  more  loyal  the  character  the  more  dis- 
loyal must  be  the  acts  ever  after.    It  was  Boger's 
fatal  hereditary  misbelief  which  had  enlisted  him 
in  Cromwell's  army.    And  that  my  mother  knew, 
and  knowing,  had  sanctioned  his  love.    But  oneo 
enlisted,  it  was  the  very  loyalty  of  heart  which 
would  have  led  him  to  die  with  Montrose  for  the 
king's  cause,  however  hopeless,  which  had  led 
him  thus  to  guard  the  king's  scaffold,  however  he 
hated  to  be  there.     For  I  knew  he  did  hate  to  he 
there  I     If  he  would  but  once  confess  that  his 
heart  had  bled  at  the  sight,  as  I  am  sure  it  did  I 
But  I  knew  too  well  how  that  &tal  loyalty  of 
nature  which  had  prevented  his   resisting  the 
worst  deed  of  his  traitorous  leader,  would  keep 
his  lips  sealed  for  ever  from  disclaiming  his 
share  in  it,  when  done. 

But  if  I  knew  his  heart,  ought  I  not  to  accept 
the  reverent  pity  which  I  knew  muU  have  moved 
him,  and  made  his  presence  at  the  martyrdom  a 
torture  to  him,  in  place  of  any  mere  words  which 
a  heart  less  true  than  his  would  have  uttered  so 
easily  9  Indeed,  whether  I  accepted  it  or  not, 
had  not  it  been  already  understood  and  accepted 
above  9  As  the  mistakes  of  Port  Boyal  were 
understood  and  forgiven,  and  of  Aunt  Dorothy, 
and,  as  we  trust,  our  own  mistakes  will  be. 

Then  came  the  thought, — 

''Tou    are    getting   sophistical      Bight  and 
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wTOQg  are  right  and  wrong  for  all  and  for  ever. 
If  jron  ^  to  pnt  yourself  into  the  place,  and 
fed  the  temptations  of  every  criminal,  as  he  feels 
tbem,  jon  will  end  in  condemning  no  crime." 

Thus  as  I  sate  silent  by  Madame  la  Mothe's, 
lidtf  wliile  in  a  few  moments  all  those  arguments 
mshed  in  conflict  through  my  hearty  there  was 
&Qjt2iiDg  bnt  silence  there. 

At  last  Madame  la  Mothe  spoke.  Very  quietly 
sk  laid  her  hand  on  mine,  and  without  looking 
at  me,  said, — 

"Afy  child,  forgive  me.  I  shall  never  ask 
vbat  your  secret  is  again,  nor  wonder  why  you 
keep  jour  heart  sealed  like  the  doors  of  Fort 
RoyaL" 

"It  is  no  secret,  madame,"  I  said.  "  We  were 
betrothed  by  my  mother's  sanction.  Only  this 
dreadful  war  has  separated  u&'' 

"Your  young  Cavalier  is  not  on  the  king's 
^k\"  she  said.  "It  is  a  pity.  He  has  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  chivalry.  Deferential  and 
lojaL  His  politeness  has  something  at  once  pro- 
tec^g  and  lofty  in  it,  as  if  he  were  a  king,  and  all 
^omen  as  queens  to  him.  Alas,  for  these  English  * 
politics  and  these  consciences  1" 

Ttia  not  politics  that  separate  us,  madame," 
I  said,  almost  mechanically;  '4t  is  the  king's 
deadi" 

"Sorely  the  young  Cavalier  was  too  nbble  to 
^concerned  in  that !"  she  said. 

"He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth, 
ii^adame,"  I  said, ''  and  as  a  soldier,  had  to  obey." 

I  foond  myself  defending  him  in  spite  of  my- 
self. 

'^The  king's  death  was  not  the  work  of  the 
soldier,  was  itt"  she  said,  <<but  of  the  heads- 
man." 

**The  soldiers  guarded  the  scaffold,"  I  said. 

"This  young  Cavalier  was  among  those  who 
guarded  the  scaffold,"  she  said.  <<  Was  that  all  1 
Being  a  soldier,  what  would  you  have  had  him 
del  Surely  there  is  absolution  on  earth  and 
in  heaven  for  such  a  ihistake  as  that." 


'*  He  does  not  repent^  madame." 

"  Ah,  my  child,"  she  said,  ^  see  what  it  is  to 
be  a  Protestant;  you  have  to  be  your  own 
Supreme  Tribunal,  even  when  your  conscience  is 
on  the  Judgment-seat)  and  your  own  heart  at  the 
bar,  to  be  broken  by  the  sentence.  Now,  if  you 
would  only  believe  the  Pope  and  the  Church, 
whatever  the  unavoidable  pain  of  the  sentence, 
you  would  at  all  events  escape  the  torture  of  at 
once  inflicting  and  enduring  it" 

"  Alas,  madame^"  I  said, ''  can  the  masters  of 
Port  Boyal  escape  the  torture  of  being  their  own 
tribunal  1  Can  they  believe  a  fact  is  a  fact  be- 
cause a  Pope  says  iti  They  distinguish,  indeed, 
between  fact  and  right ;  but  are  not  rights  really 
but  facts  of  a  higher  sphere,  if  .we  only  knew 
themi  And  as  unalterable?  We  only  want  to 
know  what  is  rights  madame.  And  it  seems 
to  me  no  dedsion  on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  can 
make  a  thing  right,  any  more  than  it  makes  it 
true." 

'<My  poor  duld,"  she  said  tenderly,  ''heaven 
guide  you.  Only  take  care  your  heart  does  not 
get  into  the  judgment-seat^  and  persuade  your  con- 
science that  the  very  anguish  of  the  sentence  is  a 
proof  of  its  justicei  Noble  hearts  have  made  such 
mistakes  ere  now.  One,  I  think,  very  dear  to 
thee  and  to  me." 

She  was  sUent  some  minutes,  and  then  said  in 
a  more  cheerful  tone, — 

"He  was  silent,  this  young  Cavalier.  His 
character  is  perhaps  rather  grave  1 " 

''  It  is  the  way  of  all  the  men  of  our  nation 
who  are  worth  anything  madame,"  I  said. 
''Your  countrymen  have  a  natural  eloquence. 
Feeling  enkindles  them  into  speecL  With  us  it 
of tener  fuses  men  into  silence.  An  Englishman 
who  has  no  dumbness  in  him  is  not  to  be 
trusted." 
She  smiled. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  she  said,  "if  I  defend,  you 
attack;  if  I  attack,  you  defend.  I  will  leave  you 
to  defend  your  own  cause  against  yourself." 
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THE   XI8SISG   BEOEIFT. 


I  LP  ROBIN  WBB  seated  by  his  window,  if\\h 
spectacles  on  face,  busilj  rammagiDg  a 
little  drawer  filled  with  loose  papers,  when 
the  door  opened^  and  a  cheerful  voioe 
called  out— 

<<  There's  fine  weather,  Robin.  This  will  fit  your 
rheumatics  nicely.    How  are  ye  coming  on  7" 

<<  Oh,  is  that  yon,  Mirrsn?  come  awa'  ben  and  see,*' 
said  the  old  man,  flinging  down  his  handful  of  papers, 
and  hastening  to  bring  a  chair. 

'^  Neyer  mind  a  chair,  thank  ye,  Robin,  for  I  mnstn't 
sit  down,"  said  Mirran.  ''  I  was  passing  up  the  gate, 
and  thinks  I  to  mysel,  I  havena  seen  Robin  for  a  month, 
so  ril  just  lift  his  sneck,  and  ask  how  he  is.  Are  ye 
any  better,  think  ye,  Robin?" 

<'  Oh,  thank  ye,  Mirran,  Fm  a  great  deal  better;  bat 
will  you  not  try  to  bide  a  wee  7 " 

"  I  canna  bide  lang,"  said  Mirran.  ''  However,  since 
Fm  in,  I  may  venture  to  sit  for  fifteen  minutes.  But 
Fm  disturbing  you,  I  fear." 

^  Koy  no,"  cried  Robin ;  ^*  that  business  can  stand 
oner  a  wee.  I  hae  been  huntin'  after  a  receipt  for  a 
bit  sum  0*  money,  which  Fm  almost  sore  I  paid  already, 
and  which  I  have  sweer-will  to  pay  twice  oueri  if  it  can 
be  avoided." 

''  Na,"  said  Mirran;  **  maybe  I  could  help  you  to  seek 
for't,  I'm  rather  quicker  in  the  sicht  than  you." 

And  the  two  renewed  the  search,  which  Mirran 
speedily  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  discorering  the* 
desired  document. 

"  Now,  Robin,"  said  Mirran,  '^  ye  see  that  it's  worth 
while  to  keep  your  auld  receipts  beside  you,  for  you  may 
come  to  want  them  some  day." 

"  'Deed  is  it,"  replied  Robin.  '*  I  paid  pretty  dear 
in  my  youth  to  be  taucht  that  lesson;  bat  I  have  kept 
good  mind  o't." 

''And,  Robin,"  said  Muran,  in  a  low  and  tender 
voice, ''  aye  be  sure  to  keep  your  accounts  weel  red  up 
between  God  and  your  soul;  for  it  Lb  a  mischancie  thing 
to  lose  any  o'  his  receipts." 

''  What  do  you  mean  by  that  f "  asked  Robin,  with  a 
puzzled  air. 

''Ah,"  sud  she,  "I  have  pud  dear,  dear—rather 
dearer  maybe  than  you  did— to  be  taucht  this  lesson, 
and,  like  you,  I  wad  fain  keep  good  mind  o't  When 
ane  begins  at  first  to  discover  his  deplorable  state  before 
God,  as  a  bankrupt  sinner,  who  has  nather  money  to 
pay  nor  yet  excuse  to  oflfer,  it  is  fearsome  to  feel  anesell 
in  the  grips  o'  the  angry  and  merciless  law,  and  to  hear  it 
cry, '  Pay  me  that  thou  owest,  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
—even  to  the  eternal  death.'  But  what  a  happy  out- 
gate  frae  such  a  sorrow,  when  ane  is  led  to  the  blood 
of  Jesus  as  the  sufficient  ransom  for  a  sinfu'  sool;  and 


sees  that,  through  what  his  Son  has  done,  God  cm  te 
just,  and  yet  also  be  the  justifier  of  the  gmltysbnertiiat 
believes  in  Jesus.  And  when  such  a  broken-tartBl 
one  ventures  into  (Sod's  presence  with  fear  and  tzeoh 
bling,  to  urge  the  predous  blood  as  hu  only  plea,  oh, 
who  can  tell  his  joy  when  his  plea  is  at  once  sostttsed, 
and  he  finds  that,  so  soon  as  he  confesses  his  smand 
asks  forgiveness  in  the  name  of  the  great  Snrbetm, 
the  just  and  fidthful  God  foigives  his  sins,  and  sooies 
the  debt  for  ever  out  o'  his  book,  and  writes  a  disduise 
in  ftill  on  the  pnrged  consdenoe,  in  a  peace  that  piaes 
a'  understanding !  Te  have  felt  a'  this,  Robin,  hue  je 
no?" 

"  Deed  have  I,  Mirran,  at  least  in  some  sma'  net- 
sure;  but  I  wish  that  I  could  feel  it  more." 

"Weel,  then,  Robin,"  continued  Mirran,  "did ye 
ever  lose  God's  receipt  after  ye  had  gotten't?  Bid  je 
ever,  by  your  carnal  sloth  and  your  careless  wiftio& 
lose  fiuth's  sicht  o'  the  precious  blood,  and  VApfst 
hold  on  a  good  conscience,  and  foiget»  as  Peter  sa}S 
that  ye  were  purged  fiite  your  auld  sins  ?  If  so,  Bobist 
ye'U  remember  how  distressed  ye  were,  when  God  ii 
merqr  wakened  you  oat  o'  your  ahamfh'  slumben,  ^ 
conscience  started  up  to  accuse  you,  and  the  lawnsbed 
on  you  again,  claiming  not  only  new  debts,  bat  the  leld 
anes  frae  tiie  very  beginning ;  and  ye  stood  bewiMeiel 
and  dumb,  for  ye  had  lost  a'  your  auld  recdpts,  ud 
hadna  the  scrape  o'  a  pen  to  show  for  your  past  dis- 
charge.   Ken  ye  aucht  about  this,  Robin?" 

And  as  Mirran  slowly  uttered  the  foregoing  vod^ 
her  Toice  became  soft  and  tremulous,  as  if  Uie?  ^ 
awakened  memories  in  her  own  heart  of  the  moitta- 
derly  solemn  kind. 

"  Ay,  woman,"  said  Robin,  in  a  nmUar  tone;  ^^ 
ken  ouer  much  about  it— mair  than  the  m^  o'  foib» 
I  fear.  'Deed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  alter  that  l^ 
the  first  receipt,  Fve  never  got  the  business  richt  nd  op 
sin'  syne ;  and  I  have  never  had  the  same  sweet  lod 
strengthening  assurance  o'  the  Lord's  bemg  mj  Ood. 
At  the  best,  Fm  aye  troubled  wi'  the  fear  that  Finool/ 
a  hypocrite;  and  now  and  then,  when  Fm  at  the  tii^ 
I  fbel  quite  assured  that  I  am." 

"  I  believe  you,  RoMn,"  said  Mirran;  «  Gk)d  sbh« 
backsliding  above  everything  else ;  and  therefore  M 
makes  the  backslider's  life  bitter  to  him,  that  we  m^ 
learn  to  abhor  it,  and  to  dread  it,  and  to  watch  u 
prayer  against  it  And  so,  when  we  lose  oor  receipt* 
through  carelessness  and  unbelief  He  often  leaves  o*^ 
have  more  trouble  and  heart-brealdng  sorrow  about  ^ 
renewal  than  we  had  in  getting  them  at  the  fiist 

«  Yery  Ukely,  very  likely,"  said  the  old  man,  witt  » 
melancholy  shake  of  the  head;  "  but  whaf  s  to  be  d«i0 
in  a  case  like  mine^  when  the  receipt^s  fuilj  t"^ 
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Iwad  gbdiy  give  a'  that  I  have  to  feel  as  I  anoe  felt; 

tot  I  caina  see  how  that  la  ever  to  be.    I  opened  my 

mind  to  yoor  cousin,  bat  he  said  that  I  was  lookin' 

oner  mudi  Id  to  mjsel,  and  oner  little  out  to  my  Saviour; 

that  I  Bboold  waBc  more  by  futh,  and  never  trouble 

BDjttl  wi*  finunes  and  feelings." 
''And  did  ye  takf»  his  advice  t** 
^'I tried  hard,  hard  to  do  it,  but  it  winna  work  wi' 

me;  an*  here  I  am  the  nicht,  greatly  distressed  wf  the 
cooscioosness  of  something  fitf  wrong  in  me,  and  yet  I 

ke&ni  bow  to  get  it  richtet    Think  ye,  Mirran,  that  it 
vad  be  possible  to  get  my  aold  receipt  back  again  ?** 

"Kg"  said  Mimm,  after  a  moment's  pause;  ''I  do 
not  think  that  God  ever  gives  a  mere  duplicate  o'  an  auld 
leoeipt  Bat  idiait  would  be  the  use  o*  the  auld  ane, 
ieeiog  that  he  is  as  ready  as  ever  he  was  to  give  you  a 
sev  anei  containing  a  fidi  and  free  discharge  frae  eveiy- 
thiog  op  to  the  present  moment?  This  is  your  only 
tomse,  fiobin :  ye  must  ask  him  for  a  new  receipt  which 
fill  cover  a'  byganea,  and  eetUe  accounts  to  this  reiy 
daj." 

''Thafs  what  Fm  wantin^,  Mizran ;  but  that* s  the 
Tcry  thing  I  canna  get  accomplished  ?" 
'^Then  be  sure,  Robin,  that  the  fault's  your  ain." 
"I  ken  that;  but  I  wad  fiain  hare  it  mended  if  I 
coold  see  how  it^a  to  be  done.    Whereaboots  lies  the 
^tin  me,  think  ye?"  said  Robin,  anxiously. 

''Robin,  ye  ken  that  Jesus  receiveth  sinners,  chief 

tioQen,  but  only  sinners.    His  Word  speaks  o'  grace  to 

ism  that  Cometh — ^any  him;  he  offers  mercy  to  *•  whoso- 

e^^viir— any  whosoever.    All  are  bidden,  all  are  wel- 

f^^  And  among  sinfu'  men,  I  cannot  conceive  of 

ayaore  guilty  or  more  needy  than  him  that's  been  a 

^ider.    So,  Robin,  you  must  take  care  to  go,  not  as 

'Qaething  httUr  than  you  were  when  you  went  at  first, 

hit » something  woth^bb  a  chief  sinner  among  chief 

fi&oen;  but  still  go  aa  one  who  has  all  the  grace  that^s 

|q  God's  heart  to  encourage  him,  and  all  the  merit  that's 

iaChrisfs  blood  to  trust  in;  and  say,  'Lord,  Ailfil  to  a 

^ty  backslider  this  word  of  thine  own :  I  will  heal 

^  backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely;  for  in  thee 

^fiitherksB  findeth  mercy."' 

';  Weel,  Mirran,"  said  Robin,  "  I  think  I  have  been 
fifing  to  do  tiiat,  ouer  and  ouer  again;  but  atill  I  don't 
««nj  ever  to  get  a  renewal  c^  my  receipt" 

''Maybe,  Robin,  ye  havena  been  going  to  the  throne 
tf  grace  to  receive  grace  merely  as  a  sinner,  a  back- 
'^ng,  inexcusable  sinner,  who  needs  that  mercy  be 
^te  free  if  it  ia  to  be  a  mercy  that  can  reach  his  case 
st  all;  and  who,  accepting  the  invitation  which  bids 
^  coate  for  thia  mercy,  comes  for  it  as  a  thing  which 
God  delights  to  give  for  Jesus'  sake.  Maybe,  instead  o* 
^^g  with  thia  singleness  o'  plea,  ye  hare  been  trying 
^  pay  a  little  o^  your  ain  debt,  or,  at  least,  been  trying 
^  vrite  a  bit  o*  your  ain  receipt  And  if  ye  have  been 
^ing  either,  I  can  well  understand  that  ye  wadna  get 
^  restoration  of  your  peace  with  Qod." 
Kobia  sat  mosiiig  for  a  little. 


^I  can  see,"  he  said  at  last,  ''what  you  mean  by 
payin'  pairt  o'  my  ain  debt,  and  I  have  been  watching 
against  the  thocht  that  anything  o'  mine  can  commend 
me  to  Qod;  but  what  ye  mean  by  writing  the  receipt 
mysel,  I  dinna  sae  clearly  see." 

''The  receipt,  Robin,"  replied  Mirran,  "  is  the  peace 
of  a  pacified  conscience--a  conscience  which  has  been 
purged  from  its  painful  sense  of  guiltiness  by  being 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  CSmst  And  just  as  it  is 
Christ^ s  office  to  pay  all  the  ransom  for  the  sinner  with- 
out the  sinner's  help,  so  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  office  to 
write  the  receipt  himself ;  in  ither  words,  to  pad^T 
conscience,  to  satisfy  the  heart,  and  to  give  that  sweet 
repose  of  soul  on  Chrisfs  person  and  Christ's  work 
which  constitutes  peace  in  believing.  And  I  fear, 
Robin,  lest  you  have  been  presuming  to  thrust  in  your 
help  in  either  or  in  both  of  these  points.  I  fear  that 
you  may  have  been  trying,  first,  to  do  a  rery  little 
towards  frimishing  a  plea  which  could  help  to  give  you 
confidence  before  God;  and  then,  after  that,  I  fear,  too, 
lest  you  have  been  trying  to  do  a  little  towards  writing 
your  own  discharge.  You  have  been  certainly  doing  the 
first,  if  ye  hae  been  thinking  before  Qod  o'  your  ain 
humblings  o'  heart,  your  ain  tears,  your  ain  resolutions, 
your  ain  faith;  in  short,  your  ain  anything.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  but  one  solitary  plea  that  we  can  present 
to  Qod,  and  that  is  the  atoning  blood  of  the  divine 
Redeemer;  and  we  must  remember  in  his  presence 
naething  o'  our  own  whaterer,  unless  it  be  the  heinous- 
ness  o'  our  guilt  and  the  extremity  o'  our  need." 

Mirran  paused,  but  Robin  was  silent.  Her  words 
were  felt  by  him  to  be  more  applicable  than  he  had 
thought  that  any  remarks  on  self-righteousness  could 
have  been;  so,  after  a  brief  silence,  Mirran  resumed. 

"  And  then,  as  for  writing  the  receipt,  that  also  it  is 
God's  part  to  do,  and  not  yours.  Ye  mauna  try  to 
pacify  your  conscience  wi'  your  prayers,  or  your  resolu- 
tions, or  your  duties;  and  when  you  frul  to  find  peace 
in  this  way,  to  fall  back  on  efforts  after  more  praying, 
and  more  feeling,  and  more  believing.  It  winna  do. 
Oonscience  cannot  be  lawfully  pacified  in  this  way;  it  is 
God's  commissioner,  and  when  he  bids  it  speak,  it  will 
not  be  silent  at  your  bidding.  The  Holy  Spirit  calms 
its  damour,  by  revealing  to  it  Jesus  in  all  his  grace 
and  glory.  Oh,  Robin  man,  look  simply  as  a  needy 
sinner  to  the  Saviour  of  needy  sinners,  and  faith's 
happy  sicht  o'  him  will  give  you  instant  deliverance." 

"Thafs  what  I  feel  Fm  needin',"  aud  Robin,  "and 
your  words  give  me  a  bit  glimmer  o'  licht;  but  Fm  in 
great  darkness,  not  so  much  about  general  gospel  truth, 
as  about  its  personal  application  to  myseL  I'm  an  un- 
commonly dark  and  hard-hearted  man." 

"  Just  like  the  rest  o'  us,  RobiiL  Ye're  a  clear  case 
for  free  and  sovereign  mer^ ;  for  if  that  diima  meet 
us,  you  and  I  are  gone.  But  when  was  it  that  you 
got  that  receipt  which  you  have  in  your  hand  ?" 

"  I  got  it  when  I  paid  the  money,"  replied  RobiiL 

*'  Exactiy !    You  had  no  right  to  it  befiare^  and  your 
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creditor  had  no  reason  to  withhold  it  after;  and  there- 
fore, 80  soon  as  you  settled  his  daim,  yon  received 
your  discharge.  Now,  Bohin,  though  we  canna  o'  our- 
sels  settle  Qod's  daim  on  us  as  debtors  to  his  holy  kw, 
the  Lord  Jesus  has  fully  done  it;  and  all  the  settle- 
ment that  is  required  at  our  hands  is,  that  we  consent 
to  be  indebted  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that 
we  present  his  finished  work  as  our  only  plea  for  com- 
plete foigireness.  As  many  as  receive  him  are  made 
one  with  him,  and  his  death  becomes  for  them  the  full 
payment  of  all  their  debts.  Uige  this,  Robin,  in  humble 
faith,  as  your  only  payment,  and  God  will  not  delay  to 
write  a  full  discharge  on  your  heart  and  conscience. 
'  Being  justified  by  laith,  we  have  peace  with  God.' " 

'*  Weel,  then,  Miiran,  I  canna  be  a  believer  at  all, 
seeing  that  I  haena  the  receipt  that  ye  mention.  At 
this  moment,  though  I  have  some  sma'  liope  that  the 
Lord  winna  leave  me  to  mysel,  under  a'  my  fearfu'  pro- 
vocations, yet  I  darena  profess  that  I  have  the  peace  o* 
pardon  which  you  speak  o'." 

"  Wed,  weel,  Robin,  we're  not  going  to  aigue  that 
point ;  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  needful  to  prove 
that  you  are  a  true  believer.  It  is  enough  just  now  to 
see  clearly  that  you  are  commanded,  invited,  entreated 
to  put  all  your  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  on  the  instant 
And  why  should  you  not  7  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
feel  free  to  say,  that  many  a  tempted  and  downcast 
disciple  has  had  his  great  debt  scored  out  of  God's 
book,  while  yet  he  bad  sma'  comfort  o't,  frae  his  sinfu' 
losing  o'  his  auld  receipts.  But,  Robin,  allow  me  to 
say,  that  Vm  afraid  your  first  joy  which  you  mourn  the 
loss  of  had  a  great  deal  o'  the  carnal  and  the  self- 
righteous  in  it;  and  I'm  led  to  think  this  by  seeing  the 
earnestness  with  which  you  cling  to  self  in  all  your 
attempts  to  recover  the  lost  joy.  Like  Peter,  ye  maybe 
had  confidence  enough;  but  then,  there  might  be  much 
of  it  confidence  in  an  unknown  and  undiscovered  self. 
And  so,  like  Peter,  self  has  been  left  to  fall,  that  it 
might  get  its  neck  broken;  and  that  your  joy,  hencefor- 
ward, may  be  joy  only  in  the  Lord.  It  was  a  fearfu' 
thing  to  hear  an  apostle  curse  and  swear  and  deny  his 
Lord;  but  maybe  it  was  a  hantle  better  for  Peter's  own 
soul  that  he  should  be  left  to  do  so,  than  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  stand  in  his  fleshly  confidence  of  his 
own  strength.  And,  similarly,  it  may  have  been  better 
for  you,  Robin,  that  ye  have  been  left  to  learn  a  little 
more  o'  your  ain  deceitful  heart,  in  order  that  ye  micht 
be  hunted  out  o'  all  your  self-righteous  confidences,  and 
be  cast  on  Jesus  only.  Tm  afraid,  Robin,  that  ye  have 
far  ouer  high  a  notion,  even  yet,  of  your  ain  goodness, 
and  fiur  ouer  low  a  notion  of  the  goodness  o'  your  in- 
finitdy-gracious  Saviour." 

This  last  remark  feurly  took  Robin's  breath  from  him. 
He  had  thought  that  )t  there  were  anything  whatever 
with  which  he  was  less  justly  chargeable  than  another, 
it  was  with  forming  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  own 
goodness.  Was  he  not,  at  this  moment,  brought  to  the 
▼eige  of  despair  by  a  sense  of  his  incurable  badness  ? 


If  his  surprise  had  been  less,  be  might  have  denied  the 
charge;  but,  as  it  was,  he  could  only  stammer  ont,  con- 
fused and  troubled, — 

<<  What  maks  ye  think  sae,  Mirran  ?" 

''  Ah,  Robin,  I  can  make  a  lucky  guess  about  the 
workings  o'  unbelief  in  your  heart,  because  I  have  been 
sae  often  afflicted  wr  the  same  workings  myseL  There 
is  an  auld  bye- word  that  says, '  The  wolf  kens  what  the 
ill  beast  thinks,'  for,  ye  see,  it^s  an  ill  beast  itsel;  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  I  can  discover  the  sproatiDgv  o' 
that  accursed  root  (/  sdf-righteousness  in  your  heart, 
for  Fve  had  so  much  to  do  wTt  in  my  dn.  It  was  a 
lang  time  before  I  could  detect  it  as  adf-righteouaneiB, 
for  it  works  in  two  veiy  difierent  forms;  but,  whateTer 
the  outward  form  be,  it  is  always  the  same  self-righteoos- 
ness  at  the  bottom." 

"And  what  are  the  twa  forms  o't?"  asked  the  oU 
man ;  "  ye  see  I'm  but  a  bairn,  Mirran,  beside  joq. 
though  Fm  auld  enough  to  be  your  faither." 

«  There  is,  first  and  foremost,"  replied  Minao,  "the 
manifest  sdf-righteousness  that  nobody  is  deoeived  vT. 
It  boasts  of  its  doings  and  its  feelings,  and  ia  pleased 
wi'  its  own  goodness,  saying,  like  the  Phariaee  in  tlie 
parable,  '  God,  I  thank  thee  that  Pm  a  good  mas.' 
That  isna  the  form  in  whidi  the  trouble  afSicts  joc, 
Robin.    But  there  is  anither  form  oH;  more  hidden, 
indeed,  but  only,  on  that  account,  the  more  daogeroas. 
This  second  kind  o't  doesna  set  a  man  on  taking  ooo- 
fort  from  his  being  so  good;  but  it  does  the  same  thiog 
in  reality :  it  seta  him  on  desponding,  because  he  is  so 
bad.    What  has  a  man's  own  goodness  or  badness  to 
do  wi'  the  question,  when  salvation  is  based  only  acl 
alone  on  God's  free  grace,  and  the  perfection  of  Christ's 
finished  work?    The  man  that  seeks  for  goodness  in 
himsd,  and  rejoices  because  he  thinks  he  has  found  it; 
and  the  man  that  seeks  for  goodness  in  himsd,  and  (i 
near  despair  because  he  canna  find  it;  why,  Robia, 
baith  o'  them  alike  are  turning  their  backs  on  the  gntf 
of  God,  and  the  suffidency  of  Christ's  finished  work- 
baith  alike  are  seeking  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness.   Ye  have  seen  a  man  in  the  fever,  Robin.  W^ 
then,  ye  have  noticed  that  at  one  stage  o't,  the  ievei 
took  a  high  turn,  while  at  anither  stage  o't,  it  took  a 
contrary  turn;  but  whether  hvgh  or  low,  it  was  ayetl 
same  fever.    And  so,  Robin,  is  it  wi'  self-righteoasoessa 
it  has  a  high  stage,  and  it  has  a  low  stage;  but,  whetii' 
high  or  low,  it^s  aye  the  same  self-righteousness, 
let  me  say't  in  kindness,  that  it*8  the  low  stage  o' 
trouble  that's  afflicting  you  just  now.    What  I  woi 
fain  be  kept  at,  Robin,  for  mysd,  is,  neither  to  be  1 
up  wi'  anything  that  seems  good  in  me,  nor  yet  mai 
desponding  by  any  discoveries  of  evil  (though  I  desire 
be  deeply  humbled  by  it) ;  but  I  would  fain  find  a' 
comfort  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ— that  Cb 
who  is '  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteoaani 
sanctification  and  redemption.' " 

Robin's  fiAce  was  brightening  up  a  little. 

"  I  think,  Mirran,"  said  he,  "that  ye'te  really  to* 
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oovered  the  root  of  the  whole  evil ;  and  yet  I  never 
suspected  it  Ob,  woman,  I  hae  a  wonderfu'  hard  and 
unbelieving  heart;  however^  I  feel  jist  a  wee  kennin 
o'  the  warmth  and  sweetness  that  I  wad  like  to  fed 
mair  o*.  Te  wadna  hae  me  to  sit  down  contented  just 
as  I  am,  wad  ye  ?  Should  I  not  seek  to  feel  very  dif- 
ferently frae  what  I  am  doing  ?" 

**Catainly,"  said  Mirran;  "press  on,  press  on;  but 
stQ],  take  good  care  to  see  that  you  are  on  the  richt  road 
before  you  press  onward  in't  If  ye  be  seekin'  for  a 
itste  o'  soul  in  which  ye'Il  be  better  pleased  wi  yoursel, 
thai  ye*U  never  get  it;  and  the  more  you  press  forward 
in  this  road,  the  farther  will  you  go  wrong.  As  the 
pn^et  says,  'My  people  shjUl  be  satisfied  with  my 
goodness,  saith  the  Lord;*  while, we,  alas!  often  try 
nnoo  hard  to  be  satisfied  wi*  our  own«  But  the  Lord 
Till  keep  his  chUdren  frae  gettin'  a  rest  except  in  him- 
seL  If,  however,  ye  want  to  attain  to  more  satisfaction 
C  heart  in  the  Lord's  goodness,  press  on,  press  on, 
Kobin;  for,  outside  o^  yoursel,  there's  neither  hinderance 
to  your  speed  nor  limits  to  your  journey.  His  goodness 
is  infinite.  What  we  need,  Robin,  is  a  lively  faith  that 
eTer  looks  on  the  glories  of  the  Father  as  revealed  to  us 
in  the  person  and  the  work  of  the  Son;  and  then,  while 
Cuth  is  lively,  feeling  and  a*  else  will  be  lively  likewise.*' 
**  Yes,  Mirran,"  said  the  old  man ;  ''  this  is  the  victory 
tbst  overoometh  the  world,  and  overcometh  a'  else,  even 
car  Ciiith.  Bat  how  is  decayed  fiuth  to  be  revived, 
think  ye  ?  Ye  see  I'm  just  like  a  schnle  wean  that  has 
Vo  begin  at  the  beginning,  for  I  ken  naething." 

^ '  Faith  oometh  by  hearing/  "  said  Mirran,  solemnly, 

'  '■  vsd  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.*    Faith  is  the  fruit 

d^  Spirit;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  or  increases 

it  Gdj  in  connection  wi'  his  ovm  Word.   Be  much  ta'en 

17  wf  the  Word  of  God,  Robin.    Dinna  think  your  own 

titcoghta  about  spiritual  things,  but  let  God  tell  you  his 

thoughts;  heari^en  carefully  to  him,  and  believe  a*  that 

he  tells  you.    This  is  a  main  point    Whatever  God 

says,  be  ye  sure  to  receive  his  word,  and  to  mix  it  wi' 

&ith.    Unless  yon  mix  the  word  wi'  faith,  the  word 

alone  will  do  you  harm  instead  0'  good.    So,  then,  as 

jDor  understanding  comprehends   some   part  0'  the 

meaning  0'  eadi  glorious  utterance,  let  your  heart  assent 

to  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  because  God  speaks  it; 

uul  let  its  predooB  lessons  <rf  warning,  comfort,  or  in- 


struction fill  your  soul  wi*  their  heavenly  sweetness. 
But,  Robin,  see  to  keep  by  God's  Bible,  and  take  care 
never  to  open,  or  to  read  a  verse  of  Satan's.  Ye  have 
been  reading  ouer  much  0*  the  Peevil's  Bible  this  while 
back,  and  much  sin  and  sorrow  has  come  out  o't." 

'^  Deevil's  Bible !  that's  an  extraordinar  name,  Mir- 
ran.   What  mean  ye  by  that  ? " 

"  I  mean  simply  that  ye  have  been  thinking  your 
ain  thochts  on  subjects,  about  which  your  ain  thocbts 
arena  able  to  give  you  licht  ISTa,  more  than  that,  ye 
have  preferred  to  lean  on  these  thochts  which  were  sug- 
gested to  you  by  the  enemy,  to  leaning  on  the  true  and 
gracious  words  of  the  God  of  all  grace.  Who  told  you, 
Robin,  that  you  were  such  a  sinner?  God's  Bible, 
maybe.  WeU,  but  who  told  you,  on  the  back  of  that, 
that  such  a  sinner  as  you  woidd  not  at  once  meet  God's 
pardoning  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  Ye  gotna  that  in- 
formation in  his  Bible.  There  isna  a  verse  wi'  such  a 
word  in't  between  Genesis  and  Revelation.  Ye  got 
that,  where  there's  a  hantle  mair  0'  a  similar  kind  to  be 
got,  out  0'  your  ain  foolish  and  self-righteous  heart,  the 
thoughts  of  which,  ob  spiritual  subjects,  are  just  Satan's 
Bible.  You  must  give  it  up  for  ever,  Robin,  and  in 
spiritual  things  ye  must  believe  naething  but  what  ye 
have  chapter  and  verse  for.  Oh,  look  up,  Robin,  from 
amid  your  poverty  and  ruin,  and  instead  0'  letting  your 
sense  0'  poverty  and  ruin  drive  you  in  despair  away 
from  God,  let  it  rather  increase  your  joy  in  that  Saviour 
who  has  come  to  give  to  the  chief  of  sinners  the  full 
adoption  of  a  child  of  God.  Yes,  look  up,  and,  as  your 
heart  warms  at  faith's  sicht  of  Jesus  on  the  Father's  richt 
hand,  remember  that  whenever  you  take  him  for  your 
portion  you  get  him  for  your  portion;  and  that,  wi'  a' 
his  riches  0'  grace  and  glory,  he's  as  much  your  ain,  ay, 
far  more  your  ain,  than  that  poor,  sinfu',  wearifu*  heut 
is  yours.  And  so,  while  you  are  humbled  with  a  sense 
of  what  you  are  in  yoursel,  let  your  heart  be  lifted  up 
in  the  joyous  faith  of  what  Jesus  is  to  you.  But  there's 
the  eight-hour  bell,  and  I'm  past  my  appointed  time. 
Good-nicht  Robin.  Fm  unco  houpfu'  that  ye're  about 
to  get  your  receipts  again;  but  take  care  not  to  lose 
them  this  time.  '  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God, 
looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto 
eternal  life.'    Good-nicht,  Robin." 

^  Good-nicht,  Mirran."  j.  j>. 


SBLF-DEDICATIOH    TO   OOD. 

BT  CHASLB8  J.  BBOWN,  D.D.,  BDINBX7BGH. 
**  0  L01D,  troly  I  am  ihj  lerrast ;  I  am  tliy  aerraat,  and  the  aon  of  thine  bandmald :  tboa  hast  looted  mj  bonda.**~P8.  cztL  16. 


[OOSED  my  hands:'     Whatever  re- 
ference the  psalmist  may  have  had 
in  that  expression  to  deliyerance 
from  the  grave — from  impending 
bodily  death,  we  gather,  I  think,  sufficiently  from 


the  whole  strain  and  spirit  of  the  psalm,  that  he 
points  in  ity  over  and  above,  to  the  anguish  of  a 
more  inward,  soul  bondage,  the  effect  of  depar- 
ture from  the  living  God,  out  of  the  depths  of 
which  he  had  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as 
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he  speaks  at  the  third  Tense^  ^'The  Borrows  of 
death  compassed  me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  gut 
hold  upon  me :  I  found  trouble  and  soirow.  Then 
called  I  upon  the  name  of  the  Lobd  :  O  Lord,  I 
beseech  thee,  deliver  my  souL"  In  answer  to 
his  cry,  the  Lord  had  not  only  preserved  his 
temporal  life,  but  loosed  his  spirit  from  its  bonds, — 
restored  to  him  the  joy  of  his  salvation,-^brought 
him  back  again  into  the  blessed  liberty  of  His 
children.  And  so — just  as  he  thus  opens  the 
psalm, ''  I  love  the  Losi>,  because  he  hath  heard 
my  voice  and  my  supplications.  Because  he  hath 
inclined  his  ear  unto  me,  therefore  will  I  call 
upon  him  as  long  as  I  live  \^  and  as,  at  the 
seventh  verse,  he  says, ''  Betum  unto  thy  rest,  O 
my  soul;  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully 
with  thee.  For  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul 
from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet 
from  fisdling.  I  will  walk  before  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living  " — so  now,  in  our  tezt^  he 
renews,  reiterates,  his  everlasting  self-dedication 
to  Ood,  saying, ''  O  Lobd,  truly  I  am  thy  servant; 
I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid : 
thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds."  The  particular 
occasion  of  the  psalm  is  uncertain.  If  David, 
as  I  think  every  way  probable,  was  the  penman 
of  it,  would  not  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion  of 
his  son  Absalom — ^that  fruit  of  his  terrible  sin  in 
the  matter  of  Uriah — ^together  with  his  restora- 
tion at  length  to  Jerusalem  and  to  his  kingdom  in 
peace,  fulfil  somewhat  remarkably  the  whole  con- 
ditions of  the  psalm  1  But  however  this  may  be, 
I  mean  to  take  the  words  more  at  large  and  in 
general,  even  as  the  Holy  Qhost  evidently  de- 
signed them  to  embody  the  feelings  and  the 
exercise  of  God's  children  in  every  age,  remem- 
bering and  realizing  their  redemption  from  the 
bonds  of  sin  and  death  and  the  curse^  and,  again 
and  again,  thus  thankfully  devoting  themselves 
to  the  God  of  their  salvation, ''  O  Lord,  truly  I 
am  thy  servant;  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son 
of  thine  handmaid :  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds." 

Notice  two  things  here — the  old  hondSf  and 
the  new.  First,  the  old  bonds  loosed;  and  second, 
the  new  and  blessed  bonds  that  have  come  in 
the  place  of  them  for  ever,  *'0  Lord,  truly  I 
am  thy  servant;  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son 
of  thine  handmaid :  thou  hast  looted  my  bonds." 


L  Fiist^  the  old  bonds  loosed — the  M  honuk 
This  psalm  is  bat  one  of  many  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  a  deep  resemblance  or  analogy  is 
traced  between  the  bondage  of  the  soul,  and  the 
death  of  the  body, — between  the  conditioa  of 
a  sin-bound,  sin-imprisoned  soul,  and  the  strong    ' 
dark  bondage  of  the  grave.    For,  firsts  the  bond- 
age is,  in  both  cases  alike,  desperate  as  to  all 
human  power  of  loosing  from  it.    And  second,  it 
is,  in  both  cases  alike^  unknown  and  unfelt  by 
them  that  are  held  the  fastest  bound  in  it    And 
this,  because,  thirdly,  it  is  <2ait/^— death  in  both 
cases,  soul  and  body  alike.     I  can  conceive  some 
one  here  saying  within  himself,  "  So  you  tell  ns, 
but  I  cannot  understand  it  welL    It  is  easy,  of 
course,  to  see  what  the  strong  dark  bondage  of 
the  grave  is — not  so  easy  to    see  what  that 
death,  death-bondage,  of  souls  is  of  which  jon 
speak.**    Dear  Mends,  may  not  that  just  he  what  ^ 
I  have  said,  that  the  bondage  is^  in  both  cases  ^ 
alike,  unknown  and  unfelt  by  those  who  are  held  "^ 
the  fastest  bound  in  itf     However — ^there  is  at 
least  this  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  j. 
we  cannot  even  speak  to  a  body  dead  and  in  the  >i 
grave.     But  we  can  speak  to  a  sin-bound,  death-  / 
bound  souL     And  I  would  fain  speak  a  little  i 
to  you,  who  are  thus  silently  speaking  to  me,  about ;; 
this  matter. 

Suppose  some  man  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime — say,  murder — to  have  been  ccBk-t 
victed  of  it  on  the  fullest  evidence^  and  to  hx^l] 
been  sentenced  to  die  in  a  fortnight  You  ca 
easily  understand  how  that  unhappy  person  ii  ^ 
already  dead  in  the  eye  of  the  law — already  as  , 
good  as  dead,  because  held  in  the  bonds  of  a*, 
death-sentence, — of  a  sentence  of  death  Ah!  it  :j 
is  your  case — it  is  you  I  speak  o£  For  eieif  .^ 
sin  is,  in  the  government  of  the  adorable  God,  ^ 
capital — "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  " — ^the  punish-  j 
ment  aimexed  to  it  is  death  You  have  sinned  The^ 
sentence  has  gone  out  already  against  you,  ^  The  .| 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  You  are  held, 
at  this  hour,  in  the  bonds — I  speak  to  those  , 
who  have  not  been  in  Christ  loosed  from  them—  | 
the  bonds  of  a  death-sentence^ — ^a  sentence  of 
eternal  death,  *<  Cursed  is  every  one  that  con- 
tinueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  writtoi  in  the 
book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 

But  this  is  not  alL  You  are  not  only  held  in  t^e 
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hindB  of  a  sentence  of  deathi  but  yon  are  already 

itgdi^nn.    So  the  Holy  Ohost  dedares,  when, 

ipMkiQg  of  soma  who  had  been  for  ever  loosed 

froD  their  bonds,    he   saySy    ''You  hath   he 

qoickenedy  who  were  dead  in  tre^Muta    and 

ML^    Oh,  we  have  grown  so  familiar  with 

thoe  words  that  we  fail  to  realize  the  fearful 

impoit  of  them.     "  Dead  in  sins" — not  only 

cbrgeaUe  with  ten  thoosand  thousand  iniquities^ 

but  dead  in  them — as  thoroughly,  that  is  to  say, 

tttnoged  from,  and  incapable  <d,  all  ri^teous- 

nm,  u  a  body  dead  and  in  the  grave  is  incapable 

of  all  activity.     Do  not  misunderstand  me.     It 

is  not  that  we  are  incapable  of  actLvity,  intense 

ictintf,  in  nn.     "  Dead  in  trespasses  and  sins/' 

in  the  woidfl^  ^  wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked  " 

--wdked,    Alas!  we  are  dead  only  to Qod, — ^too 

My  alire  to  ain — "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 

vherdn  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the 

ooaxse  of  this  worid,  according  to  the  prince  of 

tliepawa  of  the  air."  Thus  are  you  in  the  bonds, 

aho^  of  Satan,  and  of  the  world.    Suffice  it  for  my 

pnpose,  however,  to  say — the  bondage  of  a  mani- 

ibid,  terrible  death.   I  said  a  little  ago,  that  the 

Iwndage  is,  in  both  cases^  body  and  soul  alike^ 

ieiperaie  aa  to  all  human  power  of  loosing  from 

t  Bat,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  the  bondage  is 

npeakably  more  dreadfdl  for  this  reason,  to 

vkich  I  crave  your  attention,  that  the  power  of 

God,ak  ieast^  though  not  the  power  of  man,  can 

bose  from  the  bondage  of  the  grave.     It  needed 

bnt  the  simple  word  and  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

to  bring  Lazarus  from  his  tomb — "Lazarus^ 

come  forth :  and  he  that  was  dead  came  fortL" 

But  tiie  power  even  of  omnipotence  (to  speak 

nreicntly)  cannot  loose  &om  the  bondage  of  a 

dead  soul,  consisting,  as  it  partly  does,  in  that 

MBtenoe  of  death  in  the  law  of  which  I  just 

ttnr  spokfli     For  to  that  sentence,  power,  simple 

power,  can  ha.ve  no  kind  of  applicatioa     Qod 

90  more  can  loose  the  sentence  of  his  law  by  any 

>Mie  act  of  will  or  power,  than  he  can  deny  Him- 

^  or  fslnfy  bis  whole  character  and  perfections. 

But,  strange  to  say,  it  is  just  at  this  pointy 

vkre  the  bondage  of  the  soul  has  reached  its 

■tnngest  and  deadliest — ^for,  '*  the  strength  of  sin 

iithe  hiw''  (1  Cor.  zv.  56)~that  we  are  ready  to 

W  of  the  looamg  of  all  the  bonds  together — ^the 

<U  hoods  looked,    For,  that  sentence  of  the  law 


which  the  power  of  Qod  could  not  loose,  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  of  Qod  could.  ''Qod"  could  and  doth 
loose  it  "  with  his  own  bk)od."  '<  Qod  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  tmder  the  law, 
to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law."  The 
everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  took  our  nature 
upon  him,  and,  with  it,  and  in  it,  our  very 
bonds — our  very  sentence, — ^girt  himself  round 
with  it, — ^bore  it, — exhausted  itL  And  now,  no 
sooner  is  a  sinner  united  to  the  Crucified  One 
by  true  and  livii^  faith,  than  the  sentence, 
borne  by  the  Surety,  falla  from  off  him,  as  it  is 
written, ''  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us" — and, 
with  the  sentence^  all  the  other  bonds  together — 
sin,  Satan,  the  world.  None  of  them  can  survive 
that  sentence.  For, ''  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law : "  and,  as  it  is  written,  **  sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you,  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace." 

n.  But  thus  you  will  perceive  that  we  are 
already  in  our  second  head,  namely,  the  new 
bondi  which  have  come  in  place  v/  the  old  for 
ever.  For,  ''sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over 
you."  But  to  be  free  from  the  dominion  of  sin 
is  but  another  word  for  the  serving  of  Qod — and 
that  is  the  new  bonds — as  Paul  again  and  again 
speaks  of  "being  made  free  from  sin,  and  be- 
coming the  servants  of  righteousness," — "being 
made  fr«e  from  sin,  and  becoming  servants  of 
Qod."  "O  LoBD,"  says  David,  "truly  I  am 
thy  eervani;  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of 
thine  handmaid:  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds." 
Thus,  secondly,  I  speak  to  you  of  the  new 
bonds  of  the  Hrviee  of  God  which  have  come 
in  place  of  the  old  for  ever.  First  here,  I  offer 
a  general  remark.  It  is,  necessarily,  an  alter- 
native for  us  all — ^a  choice  for  us  of  bonds — of 
the  old  or  the  new.  For  we  cannot  possibly  be 
free  from  bonds  of  every  kind.  We  are  crea- 
tures, and  must  needs  be  under  some  master, — 
Qod  or  Sataa  It  is  a  choice  for  us,  I  repeat, 
between  the  old  bonds  of  sin,  Satan,  the  world, 
hell ;  and  the  new  and  blessed  bonds  of  the  service 
of  the  adorable  Qod,  of  which  now  I  speak  a 
little  to  yoiL  Two  remarks  will  sufiGioe  on  the 
new  bonds  of  the  service  of  Qod^  as  presented 
in  the  text— the  one  having  respect  to  the  no- 
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iure  of  them,  the  other  to  the  tpring  and  source 
of  them. 

1.  Fiist,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  bonds, 
we  are  taught  here  that,  as  they  consbt  generally 
in  the  service  of  Qod^  so  that  service  is,  in  the 
kind  and  character  of  it,  first,  true ;  second,  en- 
tire;  and,  third,  hearty  and  free. 

(1.)  It  is  true — "O  Lobd,  truli/  I  am  thy 
servant"  It  is  no  snch  hollow,  simulated,  false- 
hearted service  of  Qod,  as  men  too  often  vow  at 
communion  tables,  leaving  them  only  to  serve 
their  own  lusts,  and  the  world,  and  the  deviL  See 
how  David  is  speaking  here  to  Qod,  the  Searcher 
of  hearts.  "  O  Lord,"  says  he—"  O  Lobd,  truly 
I  am  thy  servant"  Just  as,  at  the  ninth  verse, 
he  had  said,  "  I  will  walk  before  the  Lord  " — as 
under  the  eye,  and  in  the  immediate  presence,  of 
the  Lobd,  "in  the  land  of  the  livings"  so  here, 
"  O  Lobd,  truly  I  am  thy  servant"  The  truth 
is,  that  those  self-^leceivers  at  communion  tables 
do  not  speak  to  God  at  all  If  they  would  but 
observe  with  care  their  own  feelings,  they  would 
find  that  they  either  speak  to  no  one,  or,  at  best, 
speak  to  the  outer  world,  but  do  not  speak  at 
all  to  Qod.  "  O  Jehovah,"  David  says,  "  truly  I 
am  thy  servant" 

(2.)  And,  as  the  service  is  true,  so  it  is  entire — 
not  a  hal^  divided  service,  shared  deliberately  be- 
tween Ood  and  mammon,  sin  and  righteousness, 
Christ  and  BeliaL  The  Psalmist,  by  a  beautiful 
figure,  teUs  the  entireness  of  his  service, "  O  Lobd," 
he  says,  "  truly  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  eon  of 
thine  handmaid.^*  For,  as  a  slave  bom  in  the 
house, — bom  of  a  bondmaid  in  the  family,  was 
esteemed  more  thoroughly  and  unquestionably  a 
skve,  than  one  reduced  for  the  first  time  to  ser- 
vitude, so  says  David,  "I  am  thy  servant, 
and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid  " — although  I  do 
not  see  why  he  may  not  include^  over  and  above^ 
the  idea  of  a  godly  mother — since  the  two  thoughts 
are  in  fuUest  harmony — "  I  am  thy  servant,  and 
the  son  of  thine  handmaid :  thou  hast  loosed  my 
bonds." 

(3.)  And  as  the  service  is  trae  and  entire,  so 
also  it  is  f^arty  and  free.  See  how  the  sponta- 
neousness  of  it  comes  out  in  eveiy  word,  "  O  Lobd, 
truly  I  am  thy  servant;  I  am  thy  servant,  and 
the  son  of  thine  handmaid :  thou  hast  loosed  my 
bonds."    David,  in  fact,  does  not  call  it  bonds  at 


alL  "  Thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds,"  be  says.  And 
yet  it  is  bonds,  though  very  strange  ones— bonds  oi 
liberty,  the  very  defence  and  saf ^;nani  of  libeity, 
yea,  liberty  itself  as  he  elsewhere  speaks,  "1 
will  walk  at  liberty,  /or  I  seek  thy  precepts." 

0  yes,  the  service  of  Qod  is  the  very  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  creature — "  Man's  chief  end," 
and  highest  good  also,  "  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to 
enjoy  him  for  ever."  Thus  much,  shortly,  of  the 
new  bonds  in  the  nature  of  them. 

2.  Then,  my  second  remark  has  respect  to  the 
spring  and  source  of  the  new  bonds.  It  is  taught 
here  as  to  this,  that  the  loosing  of  the  old  hondi^  is 
the  source  and  spring  o/ihe  new^  "  0  Lord,  tnily 

1  am  thy  servant ;  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son 
of  thine  handmaid :  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds.'* 
It  is  so  in  different  ways.     Thus, — 

(1.)  First,  the  loosing  of  the  old  bonds  is  the 
source  and  spring  of  the  new,  in  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  whole  forming  of  the  new.  So 
long  as  the  old  are  unloosed,  the  new  cannot 
possibly  exist  If  we  cannot  be  free  £rom  hoih 
old  and  new — as  I  said — ^no  more  can  we  be  under 
both  at  the  same  time.  A  man  who  is  under 
sentence  of  death  cannot  serve  his  country.  His 
country  can  take  no  service  at  his  bands.  The 
sinner  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  divine  law 
cannot  serve  God.  Qod  can  accept  no  service  frcnn 
him.  And,  besides,  he  is  serving  sin,  the  deTil, 
the  world,  and  cannot  serve  both  masters— God 
and  sin — t(^ther.  First,  I  say,  the  loosing  of 
the  old  bonds  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
the  whole  existence  of  the  new. 

(2.)  Second,  the  loosing  of  the  old  bonds  is  the 
source  and  spring  of  the  new,  inaamnch  as  it  fixes 
the  new,  many  ways,  sweetly  and  strongly  on  the 
soul — enhances,  many  ways,  the  obligation  of 
Qod's  service  on  the  souL  Trae,  the  believer  is  said 
to  be  ^delivered  from  the  law."  But  only,  of 
course,  in  the  curse  and  penalty  of  it — ^firom  the 
law  as  the  condition  of  eternal  life  and  death— 
from  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works.  Considered 
as  the  rule  and  standard  of  the  soul's  service, 
not  only  does  the  law  abide  unchanged,  bat  the 
obligation  of  it  is  in  many  ways  enhanced.  For 
it  is  not  now  the  will  of  a  Master  onfy,  a  Law- 
giver, a  Sovereign,  but  of  a  Father  also,  a  Hus- 
band, a  Qod  in  covenant — ''O  Losd,  truly  I 
am  thy  servant;    I  am  thy  servant^  and  the 
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son  of  thine  handmaid:  thou  hast  loosed  my 
bonds." 

(3.)  Third,  the  loosing  of  the  old  bonds  is  the 
sonrce  and  spring  of  the  new,  in  that  Ood's 
express  purpose  and  design,  in  the  loosing  of  the 
old,  was  to  fix  the  new  upon  the  soul, — to  set  the 
soul  free  to  serve  and  glorify  Him  for  ever — as  it 
IE  written,  *'  Now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law, 
being  dead  to  that "  (margin)  *'  wherein  we  were 
held,  that  we  shotUd  serve  in  newness  of  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter;"  and  again, 
"What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  Gk>d,  sending  his  own  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinfol  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condenmed 
an  in  the  flesh;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit"  The  purpose  of  Qod, 
I  say,  in  the  loosing  of  the  old  bonds  was  to  fix 
the  new  upon  the  soul  for  ever — "  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  visited  and  re- 
deemed his  people that  we,  being  delivered 

oat  of  the  liand  of  €ur  enemies,  might  serve  him 
without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before 
him,  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

(4.)  Fourth,  the  loosing  of  the  old  bonds  is 
the  source  and  spring  of  the  new,  in  that  it  brings 
into  the  soul  an  almighty  power  and  strength, 
even  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  to  effec- 
toally  persuade,  enable,  and  constrain  the  soul 
to  the  service  of  God.  O  yes,  in  the  same  hour 
in  which  tbe  curse  falls  from  off  the  soul,  the 
Holy  Ghost  enters  it — "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
&om  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
05,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on 
the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might 
receive  the  promiie  of  the  Spirit  through  faith." 
""Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you:  for 
ye  are  not  nnder  the  law,  but  ujider  grctce^* — 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness, of  whom  it  is  written  in  the  new  covenant, 
"I  wiU  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause 
yon  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep 
my  judgments,  and  do  them.'* 

(5.)  But  yet  again,  the  loosing  of  the  old  bonds 
is  the  source  and  spring  of  the  new,  in  that,  along 
^th  power,  it  brings  to  bear  on  the  soul  all 
loanner  of  inducements,  persuasives,  arguments, 
considerationa,  motives,  to  the  service  of  God; 
and,  specially,  among  these^  the  motive  of  an 


overpowering  gratitude  and  love,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  it  comes  to  pass  that,  whereas 
we  could  not  before  serve  Gk)d,  now  we  can- 
not hiU  serve  him,  as  David  sings  in  this  psalm, 
'^  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefits  towards  me)" — '^ Return  tmto  thy 
rest,  O  my  soul;  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bounti- 
fully with  thee,  for  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul 
from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet 
from  felling.  I  will  walk  before  the  Lobd  in  the 
land  of  the  living."  ^  A  certain  creditor,''  said 
Jesus,  "  had  two  debtors;  the  one  owed  five  hun- 
dred pence,  and  the  other  fifty :  and  when  they 
had  nothing  to  pay  he  frankly  forgave  them  both. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him 
most]  Simon  answered,  I  suppose  that  he  to 
whom  he  forgave  most" — '^  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us  " — "  We  love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us.''  In  one  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  in  the  old  days  of  slavery,  there  was  a 
slave  girl  whom  a  noble-hearted  Christian  man 
purchased  at  a  large  price,  for  the  purpose  of 
bestowing  her  freedom  upon  her.  When  the 
writing  of  liberty  was  placed  in  her  hand,  she  did 
not  at  first  understand  it  But  when  it  was 
explained  to  her,  she  refused  to  leave  her  bene- 
factor— insisted  on  following  him,  and  serving 
him  all  her  days.  And  when  afterwards,  strangers, 
visiting  at  the  house  of  her  master,  marked  her 
untiring,  devoted,  eager,*service  of  him,  and  would 
learn  the  secret  of  it — "he  redeemed  me! "was 
her  one  answer — "  he  redeemed  me !  he  redeemed 
me ! "  The  song  of  heaven  is, ''  Thou  art  worthy, 
for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood."  "Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Gk)d  and  hia 
Father;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen." 

Thus  of  the  old  bonds  loosed;  and  of  the  new, 
which  have  come  in  the  place  of  them  for  ever. 
I  would  address  a  closing  word  or  two,  first,  to 
those  who  are  strangers  altogether  to  the  new 
bonds ;  and,  second,  to  those  that  are  not  strangers 
to  them,  but  have  exchanged  for  them  the  old 
for  ever. 

First,  I  speak  a  word  to  you  who  are  strangers 
I  altogether  to  the  new  bonds.  You  are  not  strangers 
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to  hmdB^  however.  Toa  are  in  the  old  honda — 
^  Enow  ye  not^  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yonraelTea 
aenrants  to  obey,  hia  aervanta  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey;  whether  of  ain  imto  death,  or  of  obedience 
imto  righteousneaa  r'  The  Apoatle  goea  on  to 
aak  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  who  had  been 
looaed  from  their  bonda, ''  What  froit  had  ye  then 
in  thoae  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  %  " 
Ah !  it  may  be  that  you  are  not  ashamed.  But 
win  yon  jnst  read  the  text  thoa,  ''0  Satan,  world, 
ael^  ain — ^troly  I  am  your  servant"  Ton  ahrink 
firom  that.  Well;  yon  cannot  be  loosed  from  the 
old  bonda,  save  by  exchangmg  them  for  the  new. 
And  the  Lord  Jeans  bids  yon  welcome  to  make 
that  exchange :  ^Come  onto  me,"  he  aaya,  ''all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  " — I  will  give 
you  rest  from  your  own  yoke,  from  the  old  bonds — 
then  "  take  my  yoke  upon  you,"  the  new  bonda, 
*^  and  learn  of  me^  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart;  and  ye  shall  find  reat  unto  your  souls ;  for 
my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  ia  light"  Ah ! 
/  can  speak  to  you.  But  God  can  speak  after 
another  manner,  ^  When  I  passed  by  thee,  and 
saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own  blood,  I  said 
unto  thee  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  live ; 
yea,  I  said  unto  thee,  when  thou  waat  in  thy 
blood,  live."  ^'Oome  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  reat" 

Second,  to  those  who  are  not  strangers  to  the 
new  bonds,  but  have  exchanged  for  them  the  old 
for  ever,  I  would  simply  say,  Happy,  thrice 
bAPPy>  aervanta  of  the  Lordl  When  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  visited  Solomon,  and  witnessed  the 
grandeur  of  hia  courts  she  exclaimed,  *^  Happy 
are  thy  men,  happy  are  these  thy  servants,  which 
stand  continually  before  thee."  Oh,  poor,  poor 
Solomon !  Happy  servants,  I  repeat,  of  (mr  Solo- 
mon— of  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate!  What  a  service!  What  a  Master! 
What  a  reward  (though,  indeed,  this  service  is  its 
own  reward),  ^  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world!"  "There  shall  be  no 
more  curse;  but  the  throne  of  Ood  and  of  the 
Lamb  shall  be  in  it :  and  his  servants  shall  aerve 
lum ;  and  they  shall  see  his  face;  and  his  name 
shall  be  in  their  foreheada"  What  remains,  but 
that  you  remember  well,  and  meditate  often  on 


the  old  bonds  loosed — the  bonds,  and  the  won- 
drous loosing  of  them ;  that  you  may  agaia  aod 
again  renew  your  self-dedication  to  the  Loid, 
saying,  ^  O  Lord^  truly  I  am  thy  aerrant;  I  am 
thy  servant,  and  the  aon  of  thine  handmaid:  thou 
hast  loosed  my  bonds."  It  may  prove  helpful  to 
you  in  this,  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  fid- 
lowing  Leaflet^  which  I  have  long  esteemed  Teiy 
precious:— 

A  HKLF  TO  SBLF-DEDXCJLXIOV. 

**  I,  ttM  Lord,  vID  mak9  an  ertriaadiif  ooTtuat  wKb  yoo.**— lu.  hr.l 
** One  iltaSL  nj,  I  am  th«  Lord's;  and  another  ihaU  sabtafbe  vitb 
bis  band  uto  tbe  Lof<d.'*->-IaA.  sUt.  fi. 

LoKD  God  of  hosts,  thou  didst  enter  into  coveaant  vitli 
Abraham,  as  he  waited  beside  the  sacrifioes  which  k 
had  prepared  (Qen.  xv.  18),  and  thou  art  now  gncknuly 
waiting  beside  Jeras,  the  saerifioe  which  Thou  hut 
prepared,  in  order  that  sinners  may  come  and  enter  in* 
to  covenant  with  thee  (2  Our.  v.  19).  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy  si^t,  and  I  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  child ;  bat  thon,  in  thy 
rich  mercy,  art  willing  to  receive  me,  and  I,  throogb 
thy  grace,  am  willing  to  be  thine.  I  lay  all  my  sin 
(Ibs.  liiL  ^,  tbe  sin  of  my  nature  (Pa.  IL  5),  tbe  sin  of 
my  heart  ( Jer.  xviL  9),  the  sin  of  my  life  (Job  xxxiiL 
27),  the  sin  of  my  lips  (Jsk  yL  COi  "^J  secret  sins  (Ft 
cxzzix.  3), — I  lay  all  my  sins,  and  iniquities,  and  nih 
righteonsnesses,  and  tnmsgressions,  upon  Jesos  tb» 
Lamb  of  Gkxl;  and,  deanaed  by  hia  blood,  and  made 
acceptable  in  his  righteousness  (Sph.  L  6, 7)i  I  desin 
now  to  give  myself  to  thee  (2  Oor.  viiL  £Q  in  an  everiast- 
ing  covenant,  never  to  be  broken  (Jer.  xxxiL  40). 

I  am  not  my  own,  I  am  thine  (1  Cor.  vL  19).  My 
heart  is  not  my  own,  it  is  thine ;  I  will  endeavonr  to 
keep  it  for  thee,  and  to  make  it  Bethel,  a  temidefor  the 
Holy  Ghost  (2  Gor.  vL  16).  My  thoughts  are  not  mj 
own,  they  are  thine ;  I  will  coltivate  godly  and  hearenlj 
meditations  (Ps.  L  2,  and  IxiiL  6).  My  words  are  not 
my  own,  they  are  thine ;  I  will  avoid  all  idle,  unpro- 
fitable, vain-glorious,  flattering,  uncharitable  disooone 
(Eph.  iv.  29 ;  Gol.  UL  6,  9);  and  I  will  seek  to  have  my 
conversation  always  savooring  of  Christ  and  heavea 
(Dent  vL  7;  Matt.  ziL  34-37;  CoL  iiL  16).  Myeyes 
are  not  my  own,  they  are  thine ;  I  will  withhold  them 
from  looking  upon  sin  and  vanity  (Hah.  L  13).  My 
wealth  is  not  my  own,  it  is  thhie;  I  am  only  thy 
steward ;  I  will  therefore  lay  it  out  prudently  and 
faithfully  for  thee,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  expense 
upon  myself  (Deut  xziv.  19-21 ;  Job  xxix.  12,  13 ; 
Prov.  iil  9,  10 ;  Matt.  zxv.  35,  36 ;  Luke  xzL  2^}. 
My  time  is  not  my  own,  it  is  thine ;  I  will  employ  it 
for  thee,  doing  all  I  do  as  unto  the  Lord,  striving  every 
day  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  knowledge,  and  to  make 
myself  useAil  to  my  fellow-men ;  I  wiU  redeem  my  time 
from  too  long  or  needless  visits,  idle  imaginatioDS, 
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ftoltleBi  dJseoQiBe,  nnneoeMaiy  deep,  and  more  than 
seedAil  care  aboat  my  worldly  a£Eaii8  (Sph.  t.  16 ;  Col. 
XT.  ^  I  desire  to  commit  all  I  have  to  thee;  my 
friendB,  my  family,  my  health,  my  business,  my  esteem 
in  the  world.  I  am  willing  to  receive  what  thou  givest, 
to  want  what  thoa  withholdest,  to  reUnqmsh  what  thou 
tskert,  to  goffer  what  thou  inflictest,  to  be  what  tboa 
nqniresti  and  to  do  what  thou  oommandest 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  I  desire  deliberately,  cheerfully, 
and  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  thus  to  surrender  mysdf 
wholly  and  for  erer  to  thee;  I  feel  that  this  is  my 
dutf ,  my  interest,  my  privilege,  my  gloiy ;— I  believe 
that  thou  wilt  receive  what  I  thus  give  (2  Cor.  vL  17),  I 
bdieve  that  thou  wilt  keep  what  I  have  thus  committed 
to  thee  (2  Tim.  i  12);  I  will  trust  in  thee  for  temporal 
proTision  (Ps.  Txiii.  1);  I  wiU  trust  in  thee  for  support 
mider  duly  cares  and  hibours  (Isa.  zzvL  3);  I  will  trust 
in  thee  for  pardon  of  diuly  sins  (Ezek.  zxxvi  26);  I  will 
trast  in  thee  for  growth  and  frnitfulness  (Eos.  ziv.  5) ; 
l.will  trust  in  thee  for  strength  in  the  hour  of  death 
(Isa.  zliiL  2).  If  I  sin,  may  I  grieve  without  despair ; 
if  I  walk  uprightly,  may  I  rejoice  without  prid& 

Lord  Jesus,  I  take  thee  for  my  Prophet,  my  Priest, 
mj  King,  my  Life,  my  Light,  my  Best,  my  Joy,  my 
6I07,  my  AU  in  AIL 


Spirit  of  Adoption,  that  proceedest  firom  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  I  desire  to  receive  thee  into  my  soul,  that 
thou  mayest  abide  with  me.  Convince  me  of  sin,  con- 
vince me  of  judgment,  guide  me  into  all  truth,  taJce  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  me ;  be  as  the 
dew  and  rain  of  heaven  to  my  soul,  causing  the  word  of 
life  to  take  root,  and  grow^  and  bear  the  fruits  of  peace, 
joy,  love,  gentleness ;  enable  me  to  mortify  the  flesh 
with  its  affections  and  lusts, — when  the  enemy  comea 
in  like  a  flood,  do  thou  lift  up  a  standard  against  him ; 
be  in  me  as  a  well  of  living  water,—- be  in  me  as  the^ 
earnest  of  the  inheritance,  as  the  first  frmts  of  heaven,, 
—sealing  me  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  Holy  and 
Blessed  Spirit,  help  me  to  distinguish  between  thy 
voice  and  the  voice  of  the  evil  one, — between  thy  suggesr 
tions  and  the  impulses  of  the  flesh,— between  thy  leadings 
and  the  frowardness  of  my  own  heart.  I  will  labour  not 
to  resist,  nor  grieve,  nor  dishonour,  nor  quench  thee ; 
but  with  a  humble,  broken,  mortified,  self-denying  spirit^ 
will  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  thee  in  all  things,  and  to 
think,  and  speak,  and  act  in  thee. 

^'O  LoBD,  truly  I  am  thy  servant;  I  am  thy 

servant,  and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid :  thou  hast 

loosed  my  bonds." 
I 


HSHBT   VENN   ANB   HIS   HIHISTBT; 

OR,     ENGLAND     A     HUNDRED     YEARS     AGO. 

(kntintied. 

BY  THS  BEY.  J.  G.  BYLE. 


folnesa. 


LY  VENN  was  vicar  of  Hudders- 
field  from  1759  to  1771.  These 
twelye  years,  we  need  not  doabt,  were 
the  period  of  his  greatest  public  use- 
In  the  full  vigour  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  faculties,  with  his  mind  thoroughly  made 
up  abont  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
with  his  heart  thoroughly  set  on  his  Master's 
bosiness,  be  entered  his  new  sphere  with  peculiar 
power  and  acceptance,  and  soon  made  full  proof 
of  his  ministry.  His  time  there  was  certainly 
short,  if  measured  by  years  alone,  in  consequence 
of  his  failing  health ;  but  if  measured  by  action 
and  usefnhiess,  like  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  it 
was  very  long  indeed. 

For  ijlore  than  one  reason  a  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  Yenn's  ministry  at  Huddersfield 
For  one  thing,  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
seven  spiritual  heroes  of  the  last  century  who 
eva  became  incumbent  of  a  large  town  popu- 
lation.     Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  itinerant 


evangelists,  whose  parish  was  the  world.  Ko-- 
maine  was  the  rector  of  a  little  confined  district 
in  the  City.  Rowlands  lived  and  died  among 
Welsh  mountains,  Grimshaw  on  Yorkshire  moors, 
and  Berridge  in  Bedfordshire  plains.  Yennwas 
the  only  man  among  the  seven  who  could  nimiber 
his  lawful  parishioners  by  thousands. — ^For  another 
thing,  he  was  the  first  evangelical  clergyman  in 
the  Church  of  England  who  proved  that  the 
manufacturing  masses  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
can  be  thoroughly  reached  by  the  gospel  Ho 
proved  to  a  demonstration  that  the  working- 
classes  in  our  great  northern  tovms  are  to  be  got 
at  just  like  other  men,  if  they  are  approached  in 
the  proper  way.  He  proved  that  the  preaching 
of  the  cross  suits  the  wants  of  all  Adam's  chil- 
dren, and  that  it  can  'Hum  the  world  upside 
down"  among  looms  and  coal-mines,  just  as 
thoroughly  as  it  can  in  watering-places,  country 
parishes,  or  metropolitan  chapels-of-ease.  We 
all  know  this  now.     Notxxly  would  dream  of 
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denying  it  But  we  must  remember  it  was  not 
so  well  known  a  hundred  years  ago.  Let  honour 
be  given  where  honour  is  due.  The  first  clergy- 
man in  England  who  fairly  proved  the  power 
of  evangelical  aggression  on  a  manufacturing  parish 
was  Henry  Venn. 

A  clergyman's  work  in  a  large  town  district  in 
the  last  century  was  very  unlike  what  it  is  in  these 
times.  A  vast  quantity  of  religious  machinery, 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar  now,  in  those  days 
did  not  exist  City  missions.  Scripture  readers' 
societies,  Pastoral  aid  societies,  Bible  women, 
mothers'  meetings,  were  utterly  unknowrL  Even 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor  were  few,  and 
comparatively  defective,  and  utterly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  populatiorL  In  shorty 
the  evangeUcal  minister  of  a  great  town  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  almost  entirely  shut  up  to 
the  use  of  one  weapon.  The  good  old  apostolical 
plan  of  incessant  preaching,  both  ''  publicly  and 
from  house  to  house,"  was  nearly  the  only  machine 
that  he  could  use.  He  was  forced  to  be  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  one  thing,  and  a  soldier  with 
one  weapon,  a  perpetual  preacher  of  God's  word. 
Whether  in  the  long  run  the  minister  of  last 
centuiy  did  not  do  more  good  with  his  one 
weapon  than  many  do  in  modem  times  with  an 
immense  train  of  parochial  machinery,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  admits  of  much  doubt  My  own 
private  opinion  is,  that  we  have  too  much  lost 
sight  of  apostolical  simplicity  in  our  ministerial 
work.  We  want  more  men  of  one  thing  and  one 
book,  men  who  make  everything  secondary  to 
preaching  the  word.  It  is  hard  to  have  many 
irons  in  the  fire  at  once,  and  to  keep  them  all  hot 
It  is  quite  possible  to  make  an  idol  of  parochial 
machinery,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  to  slight  the 
pulpit 

These  things  ought  to  be  carefully  remembered 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  Verm's  ministry  at 
Huddersfield.  Let  us  never  forget  that  he  went 
to  his  great  Yorkshire  parish,  like  David  against 
Goliath,  with  nothing  but  his  sling  and  stones, 
and  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  power  of  Q06L 
He  went  there  with  no  sympathizing  London  com- 
mittee to  correspond  with  him,  encourage  him,  and 
assist  him  with  fimda  He  went  there  with  no 
long-tried  plans  and  approved  modes  of  evangeUcal 
aggression  in  his  pocket     He  went  there  with 


nothing  but  his  Bible,  and  his  Master  at  his  side. 
Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  I  think  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  his  admirable  biography  ought 
to  possess  a  peculiar  interest  in  our  eyes. 

His  son,  John  Verm,  says :  ''  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  preach  at  Huddersfield,  the  church  be- 
came crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  many  were 
not  able  to  procure  admissiorL  Numbers  became 
deeply  impressed  with  concern  about  their  im- 
mortal souls ;  persons  flocked  from  the  distant 
hamlets,  inquiring  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved 
He  found  them  in  general  utterly  ignorant  of 
their  state  by  nature,  and  of  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  His  bowels  yearned  over  his 
flock,  and  he  was  never  satisfied  with  his  labours 
among  them,  though  they  were  continued  to  a 
degree  ruinous  to  his  health.  On  the  Sunday  he 
would  often  address  the  congregation  from  the 
desk,  briefly  explaining  the  psalms  and  the  les- 
sons. He  would  frequently  begin  the  service 
with  a  solemn  and  most  impressive  address,  ex- 
horting the  worshippers  to  consider  themselves  as 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  God  of  heaven,  whose 
eye  was  in  a  particular  manner  upon  them,  while 
they  drew  nigh  to  him  in  his  own  house.  His 
whole  soul  was  engaged  in  preaching ;  and  as  at 
this  time  he  only  used  short  notes  in  the  pulpit, 
ample  room  was  left  to  indulge  the  feelings  of 
compassion,  tenderness,  and  love,  with  which  his 
heart  overflowed  towards  his  people.  In  the 
week  he  statedly  visited  the  different  hamlets  in 
his  extensive  parish ;  and  collecting  some  of  the 
inhabitants  at  a  private  house,  he  addressed  them 
with  a  kindness  and  earnestness  which  moved 
every  heart"  A  letter  written  in  1762  to  Lady 
Huntingdon,  informs  us  that  in  that  year,  besides 
his  stated  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  vicar  of 
Huddersfield  generally  preached  eight  or  ten  se^ 
mons  in  the  week  in  distant  parts  of  the  parish, 
when  many  came  to  hear  who  would  not  come 
to  churcL  It  also  mentions  that  his  oat-door 
preaching  was  found  especially  useful 

His  grandson,  Henry  Venn,  has  gathered  some 
additional  facts  about  his  Huddersfield  mioistiy, 
which  are  well  worth  recording.  He  teUs  us  that 
"  Mr.  Venn  made  a  great  point  of  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  both  in  the  town  and  paiisL 
He  induced  several  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  inhabitants  to  perambulate  the  town, 
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and  bj  persnasioD,  rather  than  by  legal  intimida- 
tioD,  to  repress  the  open  violation  of  the  day. 
Bj  sach  means  a  great  and  evident  reformation 
was  accomplished." 

^Heendeavonied  to  preserve  the  ntmost  rever* 
ence  and  devotion  in  public  worship,  constantly 
pressing  tlus  matter  upon  his  people.  He  read 
the  service  with  peculiar  solemnity  and  effect 
The  Te  Deum^  especially,  was  recited  with  a 
triamphant  air  and  tone,  which  often  produced 
a  perceptible  sensation  throughout  the  whole 
congregation.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
people  to  join  in  the  responses  and  singing. 
Twice  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  at  Hudders- 
field  he  preached  a  course  of  sermons  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Liturgy.  On  one  occasion,  as  he 
went  up  to  church,  he  found  i^  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  the  churchyard,  waiting  for 
the  commencement  of  the  service.  He  stopped 
to  address  them,  saying,  he  hoped  they  were  pre- 
paring their  hearts  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
that  he  had  himself  much  to  do  to  preserve  his 
heart  in  a  right  frame.  He  concluded  by  waving 
his  hand  for  them  to  go  into  the  church  before 
him,  and  waited  till  they  had  all  entered." 

'*  He  took  great  pains  in  catechizing  the  younger 
members  of  his  congregation,  chiefly  those  who 
were  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  number 
was  often  very  considerable  j  and  he  wrote  out 
for  their  use  a  veiy  copious  Explanation  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  in  the  way  of  questions  and 
answers."  * 

The  immediate  effects  produced  by  Heniy 
Venn's  preaching  appear  to  have  been  singularly 
deep,  powerful,  and  permanent.  Both  his  son 
wd  grandson  have  supplied  some  striking  illus- 
tration of  them. 

His  son  says:  ^'A  dub,  chiefly  composed  of 
Socinians>  in  a  neighbouring  market-town,  having 
heard  much  censure  and  ridicule  bestowed  upon 
the  preaching  of  Henry  Yenn,  sent  two  of  their 
ablest  members  to  hear  this  strange  preacher, 
det«ct  his  absurdities,  and  furnish  matter  of 


*  I  canaot  make  rat  wbeUiv  thla  EzpUmatlon  of  the  Charch 
Cateefalsn  wu  crer  published.  It  certalnlj  does  not  appear  in  a 
complete  namueript  catalegoe  of  Mr.  Veon'a  writings  whleh,  by 
tbe  kindness  of  one  of  his  descendants,  la  now  Ijing  before  me.  If 
It  vu  erer  pobHshed  tt  seems  a  pitj  that  It  has  fkllen  rat  of  sight, 
*Bd  Is  net  better  knows.  Something,  perhaps,  wonld  be  known  of 
^  la  the  town  of  Hnddenfleld  at  this  daj.  Can  any  reader  throw 
ligUoa  the  point f 


merriment  for  the  next  meeting.  They  accord- 
ingly went  to  Huddersfield  Church;  but  were 
greatly  struck,  on  entering,  by  seeing  the  multi- 
tude that  was  assembled  together,  and  by  observ- 
ing the  devotion  of  their  behaviour,  and  their 
anxiety  to  attend  the  worship  of  God.  When 
Mr.  Venn  ascended  the  reading-desk,  he  addressed 
his  flock,  as  usual,  with  a  solemnity  and  dignity 
which  showed  him  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  subsequent 
earnestness  of  his  preaching,  and  the  solemn 
appeals  he  made  to  conscience,  deeply  impressed 
the  visitors,  so  that  one  of  them  observed,  as 
they  left  the  church,  'Surely  Qod  is  in  this 
place !  There  is  no  matter  for  laughter  here ! ' 
This  gentleman  immediately  called  on  Mr.  Venn, 
told  him  who  he  was,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  come,  and  earnestly  begged  his  forgiveness 
and  his  prayers.  He  requested  Mr.  Venn  to 
visit  him  without  delay,  and  left  the  Socinian 
congregation;  and  from  that  time  to  the  hour  of 
his  death  became  one  of  Mr.  Venn's  most  faithful 
and  affectionate  friends."  * 

'^  Another  gentleman,  highly  respectable  for  his 
character,  talents,  and  piety,  the  late  William 
Hey,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  used  frequently  to  go  to 
Huddersfield  to  hear  Mr.  Venn  preach,  and  he 
assured  me  that  once  returning  home  with  an 
intimate  friend,  they  neither  of  them  opened 
their  lips  to  each  other,  till  they  came  within 
a  mile  of  Leeds,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  so 
deeply  were  they  impressed  by  the  truths  which 
they  had  heard,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  delivered." 

;  Henry  Venn's  grandson  visited  Huddersfield 
in  1824,  fiifty-three  years  after  his  honoured 
grandfather  had  left  the  place.  On  inquiry,  he 
found  that  even  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century 
the  fruits  of  his  wonderful  ministry  were  yet 
remaining  on  earth.  The  memorials  he  gathered 
together  frt>m  these  survivors  of  the  old  congre- 
gation are  so  deeply  interesting,  that  I  am  sure 
my  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  them,  though  in 
a  somewhat  abridged  form. 

Mr.  Venn's  grandson  says :  ^  Through  the  kind 
assistance  of  Benjamin  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  Hudders- 
field, I  saw  all  the  old  people  then  living  in  the 

I  *  This  gentleman  was  James  Kenbaw,  Esq^  of  Halifiix. 
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town  and  ndgliboarhood  who  had  leceiyed  their 
first  religious  impressions  under  my  grandfathei^s 
ministry,  and  still  maintained  a  religions  char- 
acter. They  werb  all  in  the  middle  or  lower 
ranks  of  life;  none  of  a  snperior  class  had  sur- 
vived. What  I  am  about  to  record  must,  there- 
fore, be  received  as  the  genuine  and  unstudied 
testimony  of  persons  of  plain,  unpolished  sense. 

^Mr.  William  Brook  of  Longwood  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  the  first  sermon  he 
heard  at  Huddersfield  Church:  'I  was  first  led 
to  go  by  listening  with  an  uncle  of  mine,  named 
W.  Mellor,  at  the  door  of  a  prayer-meeting:  we 
thought  there  must  be  something  uncommon  to 
make  people  so  earnest.  My  unde  was  about 
nineteen,  and  I  was  about  sixteen;  and  we  went 
together  to  the  church  one  Thursday  evening. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  within  the  church,  all 
silent,  and  many  weeping.  The  text  was,  ''Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found 
wanting."  W.  Mellor  was  deeply  attentive;  and 
when  we  came  out  of  church  we  did  not  say 
a  word  to  each  other  till  we  got  some  way  into 
the  fielda  Then  W.  Mellor  stopped,  leaned  his 
back  against  a  wall,  and  burst  into  tears,  saying 
^I  can't  stand  this."  His  conviction  of  sin  was 
from  that  time  most  powerful,  and  he  became 
quite  a  changed  character.  I  was  not  so  much 
a£Eected  at  that  time;  but  I  could  not  after  that 
sermon  be  easy  in  sin.  I  began  to  pray  regularly; 
and  so,  by  degrees,  I  was  brought  to  know  myself, 
and  to  seek  salvation  in  earnest.  The  people 
used  to  go  from  Longwood  in  droves,  to  Hudders- 
field Church,  three  miles  o£  Some  of  them  came 
out  of  church  together,  whose  ways  home  were 
in  this  direction;  and  they  used  to  stop  at  the 
Firs*  End,  about  a  mile  off,  and  talk  over,  for 
some  time,  what  they  had  heard,  before  they 
separated  to  go  to  their  homes.  That  place  has 
been  to  me  like  a  little  heaven  below  1 ' 

<<  <  I  never  heard  a  minister  like  him.  He  was 
most  powerful  in  unfolding  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  When  doing  so,  he  had  a  stem  look  that 
would  make  you  tremble.  Then  he  would  turn 
off  to  the  offers  of  grace,  and  begin  to  smile,  and 
go  on  entreating  till  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.' " 

''The  next  person  I  saw  was  George  Crow, 
aged  eighty-two,  of  Lockwood,  a  hamlet  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.    When  I  asked  him  whether 


he  ever  thought  of  old  times^  he  answered,  'Ah, 
yes !  and  shall  do  to  the  last  I  thought  when 
Mr.  Venn  went  I  should  be  like  Baehel  for  the 
rest  of  my  days,  weeping  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted. I  was  abidingly  impressed  the  first  time 
I  beard  him,  at  an  early  period  of  his  miiiistiy. 
He  was  such  a  preacher  as  I  never  heard  before 
or  since;  he  struck  upon  the  passions  like  no 
other  man.  Nobody  could  help  being  sffected: 
the  most  wicked  and  ill-conditioned  men  went  to 
hear  him,  and  fell  like  slaked  lime  in  a  moment, 
even  though  they  were  not  converted.  I  eonld 
have  heard  him  preach  all  the  night  through.* 

"I  also  visited  Ellen  Boebuck,  eighty-five,  living 
at  Almondbury.  She  was  very  deaf  and  infirm, 
but  when  she  understood  the  object  of  my  visit 
she  talked  with  great  energy.  'I  well  rememba 
his  first  coming  to  Huddersfield^  and  the  fiist 
sermon  he  preached.  It  was  on  that  text,  "My 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  Ib  that 
they  may  be  saved  :**  and  it  was  as  true  of  him- 
self  as  it  was  of  St  Paul  He  took  every  method 
for  instructing  the  people;  he  left  nothing  nn* 
turned.  Always  at  work!  it  was  a  wonder  he 
had  not  done  for  himself  sooner.  The  lads  he 
catechized  used  to  tell  him  that  people  said  he 
was  teaching  a  new  doctrine,  and  leading  us  into 
error;  but  he  always  replied,  "Never  mind  them, 
do  not  answer  them;  read  your  Bibles,  and  press 
forward,  dear  lads ;  press  forward,  and  you  cannot 
nuss  heaven." ' 

"  I  saw  also  John  Starkey  of  Gawdi^  aged 
eighty.  As  I  conversed  with  him,  he  seemed 
graduallytowake  up,  till  his  countenance  glistened 
with  joy.  He  said,  'I  esteemed  Mr.  Venn  too 
much  for  a  maa  I  almost  forgot  that  he  was 
a  creature  and  an  instrument  His  going  away 
went  nearer  to  my  heart  than  anything.  He  was 
a  wonderful  preacher.  When  he  got  warm  with 
his  subject,  he  looked  as  if  he  would  jump  ont 
of  his  pulpit  He  made  many  weep.  I  have 
often  wept  at  his  sermons.  I  could  have  stood 
to  hear  him  till  morning.  When  he  came  up  to 
the  church,  he  used  to  go  round  the  churchyard 
and  drive  us  all  in  before  him.*  ** 

I  make  no  excuse  for  giving  the  above  extracts. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  I  pity  the  mas 
who  can  read  them  without  interest!  If  aftar 
fifty  years  such  living  witnesses  to  the  power  of 
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Heoiy  Venn's  ndniBtiy  could  be  found,  what 
WKj  we  suppose  most  the  effect  of  his  preaching 
have  been  in  his  own  day  and  generation^  If  the 
direct  good  he  did  was  so  marked  and  unmis- 
takable, what  a  Tast  amount  of  indirect  good 
must  bare  been  done  by  his  presence  in  the  dis- 
trict where  God  pkoed  himf 

We  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Henry 
Venn's  laboun  in  Chiist^s  cause  were  entirely  con- 
fined to  Huddersfield  during  the  time  that  he  was 
Ticar  of  that  parisL  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case^  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  occasion- 
ally did  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in  many  parts 
of£nglattd  very  distant  from  Yorkshire.  We  pos- 
sess no  journal  of  his  movements,  but  a  close  ex- 
amination of  that  interesting  but  oddly-arranged 
book,  ''Lady  Huntingdon's  life  an<lTimes/' shows 
plainly  that  the  vicar  of  Huddersfield  preached 
ereiy  year  in  many  pulpits  beside  his  own.  It 
coold  hardly  be  otherwise.  He  was  on  terms  of 
intisiate  firiendship  with  all  the  leading  evangelists 
of  his  day ;  such  as  Wesley,  Whitefielc^  Grimshaw, 
and  Fletcher.  These  apostolic  men  not  unfre- 
(piently  found  their  way  to  Huddersfield  vicarage, 
and  preached  for  him  in  his  pulpit  We  cannot 
vonder  that^  so  long  as  health  permitted,  Venn 
helped  them  in  return.  In  fact^  he  seems  fre- 
quently to  have  made  excursions  through  various 
parts  of  England,  and  to  have  laboured  in  every 
way  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  an  itinerant,  so  far  as 
parochial  engagements  would  allow  him.  We  hear 
of  him  constantly  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapel 
at  Oathall  near  Brighton,  and  at  Bath.  At  one 
time  he  is  at  Bietbynear  Burton-on-Trent  At 
another  he  is  at  Fletcher's  famous  establishment 
at  Trevecca  in  South  Wales.  Occasionally  we  read 
of  blB  preaching  at  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  and  London.  The  half  of  his  labours, 
probably,  outside  his  own  parish  is  entirely  un- 
known. 

The  truth  must  be  spc^en  on  tlus  point.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  draw  any  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  Heniy  Venn  and  his  great  cotempo- 
raries  in  the  revival  of  the  last  century.  No 
doubt  he  had  a  large  town  parish,  and  of  course 
found  it  more  difficult  than  others  to  be  long  ab- 
sent from  home.  But  in  all  spiritual  points,  and 
in  his  judgment  of  what  the  times  required,  he  was 
^tirdy  one  with  Whitefield  and  Grimshaw.     He 


delighted  in  Aeir  labours.  He  stood  by  their  side 
and  helped  them,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity. 
When  Grimshaw  died  it  was  Henry  Venn  who 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  in  Luddenden  Church. 
When  Whitefield  died,  the  man  who  preached  the 
noblest  funeral  sermon  in  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Chapel  at  Bath  was  the  same  Henry  Vena  Con- 
duct Mke  this,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  recommend  my 
hero  to  some  churchmen.  They  will  think  he  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  confined  his  labours  to 
Huddersfield,  and  abstained  from  apparent  irre- 
gularities. I  content  myself  with  saying  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  them.  I  think  that  in  keeping 
up  intimate  relations  with  the  itinerant  evangeUsU 
of  last  century,  Venn  did  what  was  best  and  wisest 
in  the  days  in  which  he  lived  I  think  his  unhesi- 
tating attachment  to  Whitefield  to  the  very  last 
a  singularly  noble  trait  in  his  character.  It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the'  last  sermon 
preached  by  Whitefield  in  Yorkshire  before  he 
sailed  for  America  to  die,  was  delivered  in  the 
pulpit  of  Huddersfield  ChuroL 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Venn  to 
Lady  Huntingdon,  about  the  year  1768,  will  give 
a  very  dear  idea  of  the  unhesitating  line  which 
the  vicar  of  Huddersfield  took,  and  the  boldness 
with  which  he  supported  Whitefield  It  was 
written  on  the  occasion  of  Whitefield  preaching  on 
a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of  Cheltenham 
Parish  Church,  after  permission  had  been  refrised 
to  preach  in  the  churcL  Venn  says :  "  To  ^ve 
your  ladyship  any  just  description  of  what  our 
eyes  have  witnessed  'and  our  hearts  have  felt 
within  the  last  few  days  at  Cheltenham,  exceeds 
my  feeble  powers.  My  inmost  soul  is  penetrated 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  power  and 
presence  of  Jehovah,  who  has  visited  us  with  an 
effusion  of  his  Spirit  in  a  very  eminent  manner. 
There  was  a  visible  appearance  of  much  soul-con- 
cern among  the  crowd  that  filled  every  part  of  the 
burial-ground  Many  were  overcome  with  faint- 
ing; others  sobbed  deeply;  some  wept  silently; 
and  a  solemn  concern  appeared  on  the  counten- 
ance of  almost  the  whole  assembly.  But  when 
he  pressed  the  injunction  of  the  text  (Isa.  Iv.  1) 
on  the  unconverted  and  ungodly,  his  words  seemed 
to  act  like  a  sword,  and  many  burst  out  into 
piercing  cries.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Whitefield 
made  an  awful  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and  wept 
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himself.  Daring  this  interval  Mr.  Madan  and 
myself  stood  up  and  requested  the  people  as 
much  as  possible  to  restrain  themselves  firom 
making  a  noise.  Oh,  with  what  eloquence,  what 
energy,  what  melting  tenderness  did  Mr.  White- 
field  beseech  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  to 
come  to  Him  for  life  everlasting,  and  to  rest  their 
weary  souls  on  Christ  the  Saviour !  When  the 
sermon  was  ended  the  people  seemed  chained  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Madan,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  myself 
found  ample  employment  in  tiying  to  comfort 
those  who  seemed  broken  down  under  a  sense  of 
guilt  We  separated  in  different  directions  among 
the  crowd,  and  each  was  quickly  surrounded  by 
an  attentive  audience  still  eager  to  hear  all  the 
words  of  this  life.  Of  such  a  season  it  may  well 
be  said,  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and 
in  the  day  of  salvation  I  have  succoured  thee; 
behold!  now  is  the  accepted  time — behold!  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation!" 

In  the  year  1771,  Heniy  Venn's  useful  York- 
shire ministry  came  to  an  end.  Most  reluctantly 
he  left  Huddersfield,  and  became  the  rector 
of  Yelling,  a  small  country  living  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. This  happened  when  he  was  only 
forty-seven  years  old.  There  were  many  who 
blamed  him  for  the  step,  and  thought  that  he 
ought  to  have  died  at  his  post  in  Yorkshire. 
But  really,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
fairly  considered,  it  seems  impossible  to  say  that  he 
was  wrong.  His  health  during  the  latter  period 
of  lus  residence  at  Huddersfield  fiuled  so  com- 
pletely, that  his  public  usefulness  was  almost  at  an 
end.  He  had  a  cough  and  spitting  of  blood,  beside 
other  symptoms  of  approaching  consumption.  He 
was  only  able  to  preach  once  a  fortnight;  and 
even  then  the  exertion  rendered  him  incapable  of 
rising  from  his  couch  for  several  days.  In  short, 
it  is  very  evident  that  if  he  had  continued  at  Hud- 
dersfield much  longer,  he  would  have  died.  Just 
at  this  crisis,  his  friend  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Smythe^  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  great  Seal,  offered  him  the  Chancellor's  living 
of  Yelling.  The  offer  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  a  providential  openings  and  I  think  Venn 
was  quite  right  to  accept  it. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  Venn  for  ^'  over- 
working "  himself  at  Huddersfield,  and  to  hold  him 
up  as  a  beacon  and  waniing  to  young  ministers 


who  are  full  of  zeal  and  abundant  in  labours.    I 
venture  to  doubt,  however,  whether  it  is  quite  just 
and  fair.  Nothing,  I  suspect,  had  so  much  to  do 
wi^  his  removal  from  Huddersfield  as  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  1767,  leaving  him  a  widower  with 
five  young  children.     Up  to  this  time,  his  posiiioii 
at  Huddersfield  had  been  one  of  many  triab, 
partly  from  the  bitter  opposition  of  many  who 
hated    evangelical    religion,    partiy    from   the 
straitened  circumstances  to  which  his  very  scanty 
income  often  reduced  him.     But  so  long  as  his 
wife  lived,  none  of  these  things  seemed  to  have 
moved  him.     Mr&  Venn  was  a  woman  of  rare 
prudence,   calmness,  good  sense,  affection,  and 
sympathy.     She  was,  in  Cftct^  her  husband's  right 
hand.    When  she  died,  such  a  load  of  care  and 
anxiety  was  accumulated -on  his  head,  that  his 
health  gradually  gave  way.     People   who  have 
not  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  may 
probably  not  understand  all  this.      Those  who 
have  had  this  cross  to  carry,  can  testify  that 
there  is  no  position  in  this  world  so  trying  to 
body  and  soul  as  that  of  the  mimster  who  is  left 
a  widower  with  a  young  family  and  a  large  con- 
gregatioiL      There  are  anxieties  in  such  cases 
which  no  one  knows  but  he  who  has  gone  through 
them,  anxieties  which  can  crush  the  strongest 
spirit,  and  wear  out  the  strongest  constitution. 
This,  I  strongly  suspect,  was  one  chief  secret  of 
Venn's  removal  from  Huddersfield.     He  left  it, 
no  doubt,  because  he  felt  himself  too  01  to  do  any 
more  work  there.     But  the  true  cause  probably 
of  his  breaking  down  was  the  load  of  care  entailed 
on  him  by  the  death  of  his  wifa    It  was  just  one 
of  those  secret  blows  from  which  a  man's  bodily 
health  never  recovers. 

Venn's  own  private  feelings,  on  leaving  Hud- 
dersfield, are  best  described  in  a  letter  which  h€ 
wrote  at  the  time  to  Lady  Huntingdon : — '*  No 
human  being,"  he  sajrs,  ^'  can  teU  how  keenly  I 
feel  this  separation  from  a  people  I  have  dearly 
loved.  But  the  shattered  state  of  my  health, 
occasioned  by  my  unpardonable  length  and  loud- 
ness in  speaking,  has  reduced  me  to  a  state  which 
incapacitates  me  for  the  charge  of  so  large  a 
parish.  Providence  has  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
the  Lord  Commissioner  to  offer  this  sxnaU  hnng 
to  me.  Pray  for  me,  my  moat  £uthful  friend, 
that  Qod's  blessing  may  go  with  me,  and  render 
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mjT  feeble  attempts  to  speak  of  his  love  and 
merey  efficacious  to  the  conveision  of  souls.  At 
YeUing,  as  at  Huddersfield,  I  shall  still  be  your 
ladyship's  willing  servant  in  the  service  of  the 
gospel;  and  when  I  can  be  of  any  use  in  farther- 
ing year  plans  for  the  salvation  of  sonls  and  the 
glory  of  Chiist^  I  am  your  obedient  servant  at 
coounand." 

It  is  recorded  that  the  last  two  or  three  mcmths 
ef  Venn's  residence  at  Huddersfield  were  peca- 
iiaily  sfiecting.  At  an  early  hour  the  chnrch 
was  crowded  when  he  preached,  so  that  vast 
numbers  were  compelled  to  go  away.  Many 
came  from  a  great  distance  to  take  leave  of  him, 
and  tell  him  how  much  they  owed  him  for  benefits 
received  under  his  ministry.  Mothers  held  up 
their  children,  saying,  ''There  is  the  man  who 
has  been  our  faithful  minister  and  our  best 
friend  I"  The  whole  parish  was  deeply  moved; 
and  when  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  (CoL 
iii  2)  he  could  hardly  speak  for  deep  emotion. 

The  parish  of  Yelling,  to  which  Henry  Venn 
retired  on  leaving  Huddersfield,  is  a  little  agricul- 
tand  district  on  the  south-east  border  of  Hunting- 
donshire^ about  seven  miles  south  of  Huntingdon, 
five  east  of  St  Neots,  and  twelve  miles  west  of 
Gambridgei  At  this  present  day  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  400  souls.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  the  great  evange- 
liBt  of  Yorkshire  found  between  his  new  cure  and 
his  old.  Vast  indeed  is  the  transition  from  the 
wann-hearted  and  intelligent  worshippers  of  a 
northern  manufacturing  district  to  the  dull,  and 
cold,  and  impasnve  inhabitants  •  of  a  purely 
agricultural  parish  in  the  south  of  England!  Venn 
felt  it  deeply.  He  says  himself  in  a  letter  to 
StiUingfleet,  **  Your  letter  found  me  under  great 
searchings  of  heart,  upon  the  point  of  beginning 
my  ministry  in  this  place.  What  a  change  from 
thousands  to  a  company  of  one  hundred !  from  a 
people  generally  enlightened,  and  many  con- 
verted, to  one  yet  sitting  in  darkness,  and  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel !  from  a  house 
resounding  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  like 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  to  one  where  the  solitary 
angers  please  themselves  with  empty  sounds^  or 
gratify  their  vanity  by  the  imagination  of  their 
own  ezeellencel  from  a  Bethel  to  myself  and 
many  more,  to  a  nominal  worship  of  the  Qod  of 
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Christians!  A  change  painful  indeed,  yet  un- 
avoidable. With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  did  I 
b^nn  yesterday  to  address  my  new  hearers." 

Trying,  however,  as  the  change  was  to  Henry 
Venn's  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  his  body.  The  com- 
parative rest  and  entire  change  of  his  new  position 
in  all  probability  saved  his  life.  Little  by  little 
his  constitution  rallied  and  recovered  its  tone, 
until  he  was  able  to  get  through  the  work  of  his 
little  parish  with  comparative  ease.  In  shorty 
after  going  away  from  Huddersfield,  apparently  to 
die,  he  lived  on  no  less  than  twenty-sLs  years,  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  friends,  the  great  advantage 
of  his  fiunily,  and  the  great  benefit  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  How  little  man  knows  what  is  best 
for  his  fellow-creatures !  If  the  vicar  of  Hudders^ 
field  had  renlained  at  his  post»  and  died  in  harness, 
his  children  would  have  lost  the  best  training 
that  children  perhaps  ever  had,  and  the  world 
would  have  lost  a  quantity  of  most  valuable 
correspondence. 

Venn's  life  at  Yelling  was  singularly  quiet  and 
uneventful  His  second  marriage,  soon  after  his 
settlement  there^  appears  to  have  added  much  to 
his  happiness.  The  lady  whom  he  married  was 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Kensington,  and 
dangihter  of  the  Bev.  James  Ascough,  vicar  of 
Highworth,  Wilts.  In  her  he  had  the  comfort  of 
finding  a  thorough  help,  and  a  most  wise  and 
affectionate  stepmother  to  his  children.  She 
lived  with  him  twenty-one  years^  and  was  buried 
at  Yelling.  The  domestic  arrangements  and  em- 
ployments at  his  country  home  were  truly  simple 
and  edifying.  The  following  sketch,  drawn  out 
by  himself  for  a  Huddersfield  friend,  gives  a 
pleasing  impression  of  the  way  in  which  his  life 
went  on :  *^  You  tell  me  yon  have  no  idea  how 
we  go  on.  Take  the  following  sketch.  I  am  up 
one  of  the  first  in  the  house,  soon  after  five  o'clock ; 
and  when  prayer  and  reading  the  blessed  Word 
is  done  my  daughters  make  their  appearance,  and 
I  teach  them  till  Mrs.  Venn  comes  down  at  half- 
past  eight  Then  family  prayer  begins,  which  is 
often  very  sweety  as  my  own  servsnts  are  all,  I 
believe,  bom  of  God.  The  children  begin  to  sing 
prettily ;  and  our  praises,  I  trust,  are  heard  on 
high.  From  breakfiist  we  are  all  employed  tUl 
we  ride  out,  in  fine  weather,  two  hours  for  healthi 
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and  after  dinner  employed  agauL  At  &c,  I  have 
always  one  hour  for  solemn  meditation  and  \7alk- 
ing  in  my  house  till  seven.  We  have  then  some- 
times twenty,  and  sometimes  more,  of  the  people, 
to  whom  I  expound  Qod's  Word.  Several  appear 
much  affected;  and  sometimes  Jesus  stands  in 
the  midst,  and  says,  *  Peace  be  unto  you !'  Our 
devotions  end  at  eight,  we  sup  and  go  to  rest  at 
ten.  On  Sundays  I  am  still  enabled  to  speak  six 
hours,  at  three  different  times,  to  my  own  great 
surprise*  Oh  the  goodness  of  God  in  raising  me 
upl" 

Quiety  however,  as  Heniy  Venn's  life  was  at 
Yelling  we  must  not  suppose  that,  he  had  no 
opportunities  of  being  useful  to  souhL  Far  from 
it  Though  he  seldom  csme  before  the  public  as 
he  did  in  his  Huddersfield  days,  he  still  found 
many  ways  of  doing  his  Master^s  Kusiness,  and 
proclaiming  the  gospel  which  he  loved.  The  value 
of  his  preaching  was  soon  discovered,  even  in  his 
secluded  neighbourhood,  and  he  bad  the  comfort 
of  seeiDg  fruit  of  his  minjstiy  in  Huntingdcmshire 
as  real  and  true,  if  not  so  abundant,  as  in  York* 
shire.  Occasionally  he  preached  out  of  his  own 
parish,  though  not  perhaps  so  often  as  his  friend 
and  neighbour  Berridge  could  have  wished  him. 
Sometfanes  he  preached  in  London,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  of  Surrey  Chapel 
so  late  as  1786.  His  vicinity  to  Cambridge  gave 
him  many  opportunities  of  seeing  members  of  the 
University  who  valued  evangelical  truths,  and 
men  like  Simeon,  Jowett^  Robinson,  and  Faiish, 
long  testified  their  deep  sense  of  the  advantage 
they  derived  from  his  society  and  conversation. 
Above  all,  the  leisure  that  he  enjoyed  at  Yelling 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  very  extensive  eort^ 
spondence.  He  lived  in  the  good  old  time  when 
letters  were  really  well  thought  over  and  worth 
reading,  and  the  letters  that  left' Yelling  parsonage 
lure  a  proof  to  this  day  how  wisely  and  well  he  used 
his  pen. 

On  the  whole,  the  evening  of  Henry  Venn's 
life  seems  to  have  been  a  singularly  happy  ona 
He  had  the  immense  comfort  of  seeing  his  four 
children  walking  in  their  father's  footsteps,  cling- 
ing firmly  to  the  doctrines  he  had  loved  and 
preached,  and  steadily  serving  their  father's  God. 
Not  least,  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his  son  John 
an  lable  minister  of  the  New  Testament^  and  of 


leaving  him  rector  of  Ghtpham,  and  a  nun 
honoured  by  all  who  knew  him.  Indeed,  it  is 
recorded  that  there  were  few  texts  so  frequently 
on  Heniy  Venn's  lips,  in  his  latter  years,  as  the  say- 
ing of  Solomon,  ^  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  &ther.'' 

At  the  age  of  8ixty«ei|^t^  he  withdrew  almost 
entirely  from  the  public  work  of  the  ministiy. 
His  constitution  had  never  entirely  recovered  from 
the  effisct  of  his  work  at  Huddersfield,  and  old 
age  came  prematurely  upon  him.  Yet  even  tbea 
he  was  never  idl&  In  fact,  he  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  have  a  tedious  or  a  vacant  hour. 

His  last  days  are'so  beauttfnlly  described  by 
his  grandson,  in  his  admirable  biogiaphy,  that  I 
shall  give  the  account  just  as  he  has  set  it  down. 
He  tells  us  that ''  he  found  constant  employmeot 
in  reading  and  writings  and  in  the  exercise  of 
prayer  and  meditation.  He  often  dedaxed  thai 
he  never  felt  more  fervency  of  devotion  than  whilst 
imploring  spiritual  blessings  for  his  children  and 
friends,  and  especially  for  the  success  of  those 
who  w^re  still  engaged  in  the  ministiy  of  tbe 
blessed  gospel,  from  which  he  was  himself  laid 
aside.  For  himself  his  prayer  was,  that  he  migbt 
die  to  the  glory  of  Christ  'There  are  some 
moments,'  he  once  said,  '  when  I  am  afraid  of 
what  is  to  come  in  the  last  agonies  ;  but  I  trust 
in  the  Lord  to  hold  me  up.  I  have  a  great  work 
before  me,  to  suffer  and  to  die  to  his  glory.'  Bot 
the  spread  of  his  Redeemer's  kingdom  lay  nearer 
to  his  heart  than  any  earthly  or  personal  concerns 
Even  when  the  decay  of  strength  produced  occa- 
sional torpor,  this  subject  would  rouse  him  to  a 
degree  cf  fervenby  and  joy,  fr<»n  which  his  bodily 
frame  would  afterwards  suffer.  I  have  understood 
that  nothing  so  peacefully  excited  his  spirits  tf 
the  presence  of  young  ministers  whose  hearts  he 
believed  to  be  devoted  to  CSiriat 

'*  About  six  months  before  his  death  he  finally 
left  Yelling,  and  settled  at  dapham,  near  his  soil 
His  health  firom  this  time  rapidly  failed,  and  be 
was  often  on  the  brink  of  tbe  graven  A  medical 
friend  who  often  visited  him,  observed  that  the 
near  prospect  of  death  so  elated  his  mind  with 
joy,  that  it  actually  proved  a  stimulus  to  Ufa  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Venn  remarked  some  fatal  ap- 
pearancea^  and  said,  *  Surely  these  are  good 
symptoms.'  Mr.  Pearson  replied,  *Sff;  in  this, 
state  of  joyous  etcitement  you  cannot  dw!' 
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''At  lengfti^  on  the  24th  of  June  1797,  his 
happy,  spirit  was  released,  and,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  Heniy  Venn  entered  into  the  long 
anticipated  joy  of  his  Lord.^ 

I  haye  yet  more  to  say  about  this  good  man. 


His  priBaehing,  his  literary  remains,  his  corre- 
spondence, and  the  leading  features  of  his  charac- 
ter, all  seem  to  deserve  farther  notice.  But  I 
must  reserve  all  to  another  paper. 


Sihtit^ti  0f  C^urr]^  pbicrji. 


TI.-TSE  ^BACB-XAKEB,  AlTD  THE  MABTTBS  OF  CAETEAOE. 


"In  tuch  a  aoene,  in  aneh  in  hoar, 

The  weak  are  strong,  the  ttmU  braves 
For  Lore  pnta  on  an  angel's  power, 
And  Faith  la  mlglitier  thin  the  gratei" 


was  destined,  in  the  providence  of  Qod, 
that  the  Chiuch  should  enjofy  an  interval 
of  repose,  under  Ck^mmodiis,  the  veak 
apd  wicked  successor  of  Marcus  Anto- 
ninoB  (a.i>.  180).  This  prince,  although  a  slave  to  every 
vice  that  Christianity  condemns,  was,  strange  to  say, 
DO  enemy  to  the  Christians,  but  rather  disposed  to  act 
» their  protector.  Only  one  special  instance  of  mar- 
tjtdoiat  stands  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  his 
reign.  The  stozy  is  remarkable,  and  has  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  perplexity  to  the  learned.  Apollonius,  a 
Roman  senator,  iras  accused'  as  a  Christian  before  the 
city  prefect  The  aocnser  was  immediately  sentenced 
to  die,  and  suffered  the  ignominious  punishment  of 
faring  his  1^  broken.  But  the  accused,  who  made 
tn  open  confession  of  his  faith  before  the  senate,  was 
also,  by  a  decree  of  that  body,  beheaded.  From  this 
incident,  as  well  as  ttoin  certain  expressions  in  Eiisebius 
aad  IMollian,  many  have  inferred  the  existence  at 
this  period  of  a  law  which  provided  for  the  safety  of 
the  Christisna,  still  nominally  amenable  to  the  former 
persecuting  edicts,  by  denouncing  the  penalty  of  death 
against  their  accusers.  But  this  does  not  appear  very 
probable ;  and  it  is  on  the  whole  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  thait  the  accuser,  in  this  instance,  was  a  idave 
of  Apolloflios ;  and  that  he  suffered,  not  for^molesting  a 
Qiriitian,'bot  for  violating  the  duty  of  slave  to  master. 
If  we  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  shall  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christians,  although  pro- 
tected by  the  personal  favour  of  the  Emperor,  were 
stOl  a  good  deal  at  the  mercy  of  individual  governors 
sod  proconsuls.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  remote 
provincea  of  the  empire.  It  is  rossrded,  for  instance, 
that  the  proooosul  of  Asia  Minor,  Arrius  Montanus, 
showed  a  disposition  to  persecute  them  cruelly.  As 
&oon  as  this  became  apparent,  a  great  multitude  of 
Christians  presented  themselves  simultaneously  before 
his  tribunal^  and  confessed  their  .£|ith.;  probably  in* 
tending  either  to  intimidate  him  by  the  sight  of  their 
smnbers,  or  to  oottvince  him  of  the  folly  an4  uselessness 


of  attempting  to  destroy  by  violence  a  religion  which 
had  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  thousands. 
The  desired  effect  appears  to  have  been  produced  upon 
the  proconsuL  Concealing,  we  may  suppose,  a  real 
sense  of  bis  defeat  under  assumed  contempt,  he  sen- 
tenced a  few  to  death,  and  dismissed  the  rest,  saying 
to  them,  "  Miserable  wretches,  if  you  want  to  die,  you 
have  precipices  and  ropes.*' 

Mention  has  been  made  akeady  of  Irensus,  presbyter 
of  Lyons,  and  a  sdiolar  of  Polyearp.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  singular  mission  on  which,  during  the  hottest 
sesaon  of  the  persecution,  he  had  been  sent  by  his 
brethren,  he  was  dected  bishop  in  the  room  of  the 
martyred  Pothinus.  Mournful  indeed  must  have  been 
the  task  that  awaited  him ;  even  although  the  storm, 
had  then  spent  its  strength  and  the  sun  shone  out  once 
more.  He  had  to  gather  together  the  miserable  rem- 
nants of  the  churches,  once  so  fair  and  flourishing;  and  to 
ordain  new  presbyters  and  deacons  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  who  had  gone  to  receive  the  martyr's  crown, 
while  their  ashes  had  been  scattered  upon  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Rhone.  And  not  only  was  the  Church 
despoiled  of  these  its  recognized  leaders,  but  even  from 
the  bosom  of  lowly  homes,  and  from  among  the  very 
lambs  of  the  flock,  had  persecution  taken  its  victims 
and  Christ  ordained  his  witnesses.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  Christian  fionily  in  either  of  1^  two 
churches  in  which  there  was  not  at  least  one  dead. 

Faithfully  and  zealously  did  Irenseus  fulfil  his 
difficult  task.  Not  only  did  he  prove  a  true  shepherd 
to  the  flock  of  Grecian  colonists,  who  wen  his  especial 
chaige ;  but  be  also  performed  the  part  of  an  evangelist 
to  the  barbarous  Gaols,  the  original  inhabitants  of.  the 
land.  That  they  might  hear  in  their  own  tongue  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  the  refined  and  polished  Greek 
undertook  the  labour  of  studying  their  language  himself, 
and  employing  it  in  their  instruction.  His  efforts  were 
laig^y  blessed ;  so  largely  indeed  that  he  was.able,  in 
his  gBeat  work  against  the  heretics,  to  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  '^  several  barbarous  nations  (or  tribes),  whe 
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believe  in  Jesos  without  paper  and  ink,  haying  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  written  in  their  hearts  bj  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  carefully  keeping  np  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion concerning  one  God  the  creator,  and  Lis  son  Jesus 
Christ"  And  he  adds  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
character  of  these  illiterate  converts, 

**Who  ooold  not  talk  or  write,  bnt  oolj  lored.** 

''Those  who  have  received  this  £uth  without 
Scripture  are  barbarians  as  to  their  manner  of  speaking 
compared  to  us;  but  as  to  their  sentiments  and  be- 
haviour, they  are  very  wise,  and  very  acceptable  to 
God ;  and  they  persevere  in  the  practice  of  justice  and 
charity.** 

Besides  his  pastoral  and  missionary  work,  two  kinds 
of  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  occupied  the 
energies  of  Irenaeus.  He  was  very  zealous  for  the 
confutation  of  heretics;  indeed,  his  work  against 
them  is  the  principal  source  of  our  information  about 
those  variations  from  the  faith  which,  at  that  early 
date,  had  already  troubled  the  Church.  He  makes 
use  both  of  Scripture  and  tradition  for  the  purpose 
he  has  in  view;  and  he  also  manifests  considerable 
intellectual  acuteness  in  dissecting  and  analysing  the 
fantastic  schemes  of  the  Gnostics.  What  is  much 
better,  he  shows  a  heart  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  particulariy  with  the 
reality  and  necessity  of  the  Lord's  incamatioiL  One 
short  sentence  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the 
writing  of  Irenseus,  and  at  the  same  time  an  admirable 
epitome  of  that  Gospel  which  he  spertt  his  life  in 
proclaiming  and  defending.  ''The  Word  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  on  account  of  his  immense  love,  became 
what  we  are,  that  he  might  make  us  what  he  is." 

But ''  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,*'  if  first 
pure,  is  'Hhen  peaceable.*'  Seldom  perhaps  has  this 
maxim  been  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  what  history 
has  preserved  to  us  of  the  life  and  character  of  Irenaeus. 
Eminent  as  a  defender  of  the  purity  of  the  faith,  he 
was  still  more  eminent  in  his  own  day  as  a  peace- 
maker. The  old  writers,  who  were  fond  of  such  plays 
upon  words,  failed  not  to  trace  the  correspondence 
between  his  character  and  his  name.  Once  and  again 
did  he  ''seek  peace  and  ensue  it,"  when  it  was  threat- 
ened by  the  mistakes  or  the  filings  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries  who  occupied  high  places  in  the 
Church. 

The  frivolous  bnt  troublesome  controversy  respecting 
the  time  of  observing  Easter  had  been  revived.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  Church  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  Western  usage ;  but  some  of  the  Asiatic  bishops 
were  very  decided  in  their  reftisal  to  abandon  the 
customs  they  had  received  by  tradition  firom  tiie 
Apostles.  One  of  theur  number,  the  aged  Polycrates, 
wrote  in  behalf  of  his  brethren  to  Victor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  contending  strongly  for  the  Eastern  practice. 
He  adduces  in  its  favour  the  example  of  a  long  list  of 
apostles,  bishops,  and  mar^  who  then  slept  in  Jesus ; 


nor  can  it  be  denied  tliaf  I,  Polycrates,  who  am  tbs 
least  of  all  of  you,"  occupies  a  sufficiently  pronuBeot 
pkce,  and  that  enough  is  said  of  his  "gray  hairs,"  a&d 
of  his  "  long  experience." 

But  if  Polycrates  betrayed  some  df  those  kner 
weaknesses  of  our  nature  which  are  common  to  all 
times,  the  arrogance  of  Yictofs  conduct  seems  like  a 
pre-monition  of  the  overbearing  pride  of  his  apostate 
successors.  He  actually  proceeded  to  cut  off  the  Anatic 
churches  firom  commumon  with  Borne;  and  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  other  bishops  of  the  West  to 
excommunicate  them  also.  Here  Irencns  interfered; 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  rebuke  Victor  severely  for  his 
high  pretentions  and  his  arrogant  behaviour ;  while  he 
pleaded  with  much  candour  and  good  sense  for  am 
toleration  in  things  indifferent^  and  for  mutual  love  and 
forbearance. 

In  this  instance  Iren»us  no  doubt  expressed  the 
feelingii  and  convictions  of  most  of  his  brethren.  It  ii 
gratifying  to  learn  that  Y ictor  was  completdy  Med  in 
his  uncharitable  design;  and  that  the  Anatics  woe 
permitted  to  retain  their  favourite  custom,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  live  in  peace  with  all  their  fellow- 
Christians,  until  the  period  of  the  general  council  of 
Nice.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  strong 
argument  furnished  by  the  whole  traosadion  agaiut 
the  Papal  assumptions  of  a  later  date.  It  is  evident 
that  at  least  until  the  days  of  Ireniens  the  bishop  of 
Rome  possessed  no  superiority  over  his  brethren ;  sod 
that  if  the  natural  temper  of  an  individual  led  him  to 
assume  anything  of  the  kind,  he  was  liable  to  uncere- 
monious rebuke  firom  his  associates. 

y  ictor's  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  Asiatics,  neail; 
betrayed  him  into  the  mistake  <^  formally  acknow- 
ledging the  Montanists  as  orthodox  members  of  the 
Church.  For  it  was  during  the  heat  of  the  dispnte 
with  Rome  that  the  Eastern  churches  condemned  ^em 
as  heretical ;  and  this  circumstance,  perhaps  not  un- 
naturally, pre-disposed  Victor  to  regard  their  case  fiom 
a  favourable  point  of  view.  He  was  prevented,  however, 
from  taking  a  step  that  might  have  proved  highly 
detrimental  both  to  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Chnrcfa, 
through  the  influence  of  Praxeas,  an  Asiatic  oonfesaor, 
who,  arriving  opportunely  at  Rome,  gave  the  bishop 
dear  information  as  to  the  real  prindples  and  practioei 
of  the  sect  Unfortunately,  Praxeas  himself  afterwards 
lapsed  into  heresy,  of  the  kind  that  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  was  maintained  by  SabeUiuSy  and  still 
usually  bears  the  name  of  Sabellianism.  Its  tendeo^ 
is  to  "  confound  the  Persons  "  in  the  Triune  Godhead ; 
and  to  obliterate  from  our  view  the  mysterious,  bat 
most  real  distinction,  which,  as  we  gather  fiom  the 
general  tenor  of  Holy  Scripture,  exists  between  them. 

About  the  same  time  Victor  veiy  properly  excom- 
municated one  Theodotus,  a  native  of  Byzantium  sod 
a  currier  by  trade,  for  the  more  common  error  of  denying 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  This  man  had  been  led, 
through  fear,  to  abjure  Christ  in  a  period  of  peneentioD; 
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aod  ifterwttdfly  instead  of  humUing  himself  for  bis  sin^ 
be  foaght  to  ezcose  it  by  the  dariog  assertioii,  that  he 
«  had  not  denied  God^  bat  man." 

Amidst  these  conflicts  within  the  pale  of  the  Ghnrch, 
the  pndoas  yean  of  comparative  ontward  peace  wore 
bj.  In  193  A.D.I  Seyeros  snoceeded  to  the  imperial 
throne.  At  first  he  seemed  inclined  to  imitate  the 
policy  of  Oonunodos^  and  to  abstain  from  molesting  the 
Cbristiaos.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  rather  disposed 
to  this  coarse  becanse  he  had  once  been  cared  of  a 
dugerooB  illness  throngh  the  means  of  a  Ohristian, 
who,  acoording  to  the  apostolic  precept,  prayed  over 
him,  *^  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Sevenui  was  gratefol  to  his  deliverer^  and  kept  him 
sear  his  person.  Baring  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  he 
ereo  allowed  those  attached  to  his  coort  to  profess 
Christianity.  But  nine  years  after  his  accession  (a.d.  202) 
he  was  induced  to  pobli^  an  edict  forbidding  his  subjects, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  embrace  either  the  Jewish  or 
Christian  religion. 

Though  this  edict  ought  not  to  have  a£fected  those 
who  were  already  Chiistians,  yet,  through  the  hostility 
of  the  govemoiB  or  the  people,  it  became,  in  several 
proTinces  of  the  empire,  the  signal  for  a  furious  perse- 
CQtioa  The  Qallic  churches  seem  to  have  passed  again 
through  the  fires ;  but  tiie  accounts  we  have  of  their 
offerings  axe  at  once  very  vague  and  very  meagre.  No 
martyr  names  of  any  note  are  preserved  to  us,  except 
the  illustrious  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Lyons.  Gregory  of 
Tonrs  (who  is  not  a  very  trustworthy  witness  however) 
informs  us  that ''  after  several  torments  Irenseus  was 
pot  to  death ;  and  together  with  him  almost  all  the 
Chxistians  of  that  populous  city,  whose  numbers  could 
not  be  reckoned,  so  that  the  streets  of  Lyons  flowed 
with  the  blood  of  Christians.''  This  account  bears  the 
erident  impress  of  exaggeration.  Still  we  have  little 
mson  to  doubt  that  LreuKus,  after  having  served  his 
genention,  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  this 
period. 

Besides  his  great  work  against  the  heretics,  he  be- 
qneathed  several  other  writings  to  the  Church,  but  of 
these  only  a  few  fragments  remain  to  the  present  day. 
Suebius  quotes  what  he  styles  ^a  most  delightful 
i^emark,"  from  the  condusion  of  one  of  the  treatises  of 
l^renaeus.  It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  ages  when 
printing  was  not,  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  most 
precious  hooka  were  sordy  at  the  mercy  of  careless  or 
frauduloit  traxiscribers.  ''I  adjure  thee,"  writes  the 
bishop,  <'  whoever  thou  art  that  transcribest  this  book, 
by  oor  Lord  Jeans  Christ  and  l^  his  glorious  appearance 
when  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to 
compue  what  thou  hast  copied,  and  to  correct  it  by  the 
original  MS.,  from  which  tiiou  hast  carefully  transcribed. 
And  that  thou  also  copy  this  adjuration,  and  insert  it 
in  the  copy."  The  good -bishop's  "adjuration"  will 
scarcely  seem  more  solemn  than  the  occasion  warranted, 
if  we  remember  that  thoughtiess  or  deliberate  mis- 
taocrilmig^  was  in  truth  no  other  than  thoughtiess  or 


deliberate  lying,  and  that  of  the  most  mischievous  kind. 
What  might  not  have  been  the  consequences  to  us  had 
careless  or  dishonest  hands  been  allowed,  to  sully  at 
their  source  the  very  streams  of  the  water  of  life,  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  tiiemselves  ? 

The  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Severus  fell  with  great 
severity  upon  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  pro-consular 
Africa.  Some  interesting  records  of  individual  sufferers 
remain  to  us.  In  the  town  of  Scitilla,  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Carthage,  a  little  band  of  Christians  were 
brought  before  the  pro-consul  Satuminus.  They  were 
twelve  in  number— nine  men  and  three  women.  Satur- 
ninus  offered  them  the  pardon  of  the  Emperor,  if  they 
would  return  to  the  service  of  the  gods. 

One  of  them,  Speratus,  replied,  in  the  name  of  all : 
"  We  have  injured  no  man;  we  have  spoken  ill  of  none; 
for  all  the  evfl  you  have  brought  upon  us  we  have  only 
thanked  you.  We  give  praise  for  all  His  dispensations 
to  our  true  Lord  and  King." 

^'  We  also  are  pious,"  the  pro-consul  answered;  "  we 
swear  by  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  our  lord,  and  we 
pray  for  his  welfare,  as  you  also  must  do." 

"I  know  not  the  genius  of  the  Emperor,"  said 
Speratus.  "  I  serve  my  Qod  in  heaven,  whom  no  man 
hath  seen  or  can  see.  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime 
against  the  laws.  I  never  failed  to  pay  custom  upon  all 
which  I  purchase,  for  I  acknowledge  the  Emperor  as 
my  ruler ;  but  I  can  worship  none  but  my  Lord,  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  all"  As  they  all  signified 
their  agreement  in  this  confession  of  faith,  the  pro- 
consul ordered  them  to  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  put 
in  irons  until  the  next  day. 

When  they  were  brought  again  before  his  tribunal,  he 
addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  womeiL  But  the 
simple  faith  of  these  witnesses  for  Christ  was  not  to  ba 
shaken  either  by  threats  or  by  persuasions.  ''We 
honour  Caesar  as  Caesar,  but  to  God  we  offer  prayer  and 
worship,"  said  one.  "  I  also  am  a  Christian,"  added 
another.  "  I  also  believe  in  my  Qod,  and  will  continue 
steadfiast  to  him ;  and  in  regard  to  your  gods,  we  will 
not  serve  and  adore  them,"  was  the  frank  profession  of 
the  third. 

Speratus  having  made  a  similar  declaration  in  behalf 
of  his  brethren,  the  pro-consul  said  to  them,  "  You  will 
neither  consider  your  danger  nor  receive  mercy." 

They  answered,  "Do  what  you  please;  we  will  dio 
joyfrilly  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ." 

"What  books  are  those  which  you  read  and  revere  t" 
asked  the  proconsul 

Speratus  replied,  "  The  four  Qospels  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  and  all  the  scripture  that  is  inspired  of  God." 

The  proconsul  then  offered  them  three  days  for  de- 
liberation. But,  like  an  obscure  but  faithful  band  of 
later  witnesses  for  the  truth,  these  simple  Christians 
wished  to  die  "while  their  hearts  were  hot  within 
them." 

"  I  am  a  Christian,"  said  Speratus, "  and  such  are 
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all  those  who  are  with  me ;  aud  we  will  never  depart  from 
the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Do  with  us  as  you  ^ease." 

The  proconsul  accordingly  sentenced  them  to  be 
beheaded.  On  receiving  their  sentence  thej  thanked 
Qod ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  place  of  execution, 
they  knelt. down  together  and  joined  in  another  fervent 
thanksgiving,  to  be  resumed,  after  a  brief  interval,  before 
the  throne  of  Him  who  loved  them,  and  washed  them 
from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood. 

In  the  city  of  Carthage,  five  young  catechumens  were 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Their  names  were  Revocatus 
and  Felicitas,  slaves  to  the  same  master ;  Satuminus 
and  Secundulus;  and  Yivia  Perpetua,  a  young  lady  of 
rank,  only  two-and-twenty  years  of  age.  It  is  observable 
that  this  little  martyr  band  of  five  contained  two  women 
and  two  slaves.  Amongst  the  early  witnesses  for  Christ, 
both  the  sex  and  the  social  dass  which  he,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  gospel,  so  signally  redeemed  from  degradation, 
were  frequently  and  amply  represented.  Both  Felicitas 
and  Perpetua  were  married ;  and  Peipetua  was  the 
mother  of  an  infant.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  loving, 
gentle,  simple-hearted  woman,  heroic  only  through  the 
faith  that  can  make  the  weakest  strong.  There  is  no 
mention  of  her  husband  made  in  the  whole  narrative  of 
her  sufferings  (much  of  which  was  written  by  herself), 
from  which  we  gather,  almost  with  certainty,  that  she 
was  already  a  widow.  Her  parents  however  were  both 
living.  Her  mother  was  a  Christian ;  but  her  fother, 
to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached,  still  continued  a 
heathen.  He  visited  her  in  prison,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  her  to  disown  her  faith.  She  was  steadfast, 
and  he  reproached  her  bitterly;  for  his  heart  was  torn, 
not  only  at  the  anticipation  of  the  fearful  doom  that 
awaited  her,  his  beloved  and  favourite  child,  but  at  the 
thought  of  the  disgrace  which  her  suffering  as  a  Chris- 
tian would  entail  on  the  whole  family.  Littie  did  he 
imagine  that  the  victories  of  the  faith  he  despised  would 
ere  long  change  that  disgrace  into  gloiy--even  earthly 
glory— greater  than  that  of  kings  or  emperors. 

As  their  imprisonment  at  first  was  easy,  Peipetua 
and  her  companions  found  means  to  be  baptized.  In- 
deed it  seems  that  the  clergy,  and  other  Christian 
friends,  seldom  failed  in  procuring,  by  bribes  or  other- 
wise, such  access  to  the  imprisoned  confessors  as  might 
enable  them  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  and  bodily 
necessities.  At  her  baptism,  Perpetua  prayed  only  for 
patience.  Her  prayer  was  answered,  but  the  grace  given 
her  was  soon  after  sorely  tested.  The  prisoners  were 
taken  from  their  comparatively  comfortable  apartments, 
and  thrown  into  a  loathsome  dungeon.  This  was  no 
very  keen  trial,  either  to  slaves  or  to  young  men  accus- 
tomed to  a  rough  and  hardy  life,  but  to  one  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  eveiy  luxury  that  love  and  wealth 
could  surround  her  with,  the  change  was  terrible.  "  I 
was  tempted,"  she  said,  *'  for  I  had  never  been  in  such 
darkness  before.  Ob,  what  a  dreadful  day  I"  And 
worse  even  than  darkness  or  bodily  discomfort  was  her 
imxiety  for  her  babe. 


But  relief  was  at  band.  Two  deaeons  of  the  Ghisch, 
who,  as  the  custom  then  was,  had  come  to  the  Ohiistisa 
prisoners  with  the  consecrated  elements  ficom  the  oom- 
munion,  succeeded  in  hrilung  the  jailer  to  aUow  them 
to  remain  by  themselves  in  a  more  comfortable  apart- 
ment What  was  still  better,  her  babe  was  bronght  to 
PepetuBy  and  able  to  tend  and  care  for  the  little  one 
and  to  keep  it  with  her,  the  poor  young  mother  grew 
content)  and  even  quite  happy.  "  37he  dungeon,"  she 
says,  *'  became  a  palace  to  me." 

But  the  time  for  their  trial  at  length  drew  neu. 
Perpetua's  aged  father  came  once  more  to  the  prison  to 
see  her ;  but  now  there  were  no  angry  or  reproachful 
words.  Grief  had  crushed  the  old  man;  and  he  could 
only  entreat  his  child,  with  tears  of  anguish,  to  live  for 
his  sake,  for  that  of  her  babe,  and  of  all  who  loved  her. 
[*•  Have  pity  on  my  gray  hairs,"  he  said.  ''  Have  pity 
on  your  father,  if  I  was  ever  wortiiy  of  that  name,  if  1 
have  brought  you  up  to  this  age,  if  I  have  prefened 
you  to  all  your  brethren,  make  me  not  a  reproach  tv 
mankind.  Have  compassion  on  your  son,  who  ciimot 
survive  you;  Uy  aside  your  obstinacy,  lest  you  destroy  us 
all;  for  if  you  perish,  we  must  all  shut  our  mouths  in 
disgrace."  Saying  this,  he  kissed  her  hands,  tbeo 
throwing  himself  weeping  at  her  feet,  he  called  her  do 
longer  his  daughter,  but  his  hidy,  and  tiie  mistress  of 
his  fate. 

"My  father's  gray  hairs  pained  me,"  says  Peipetos, 
''  when  I  thought  that  of  all  my  family  he  alone  would 
not  rejoice  at  my  sufferings."  But  ^ugh  her  heut 
was  wrung  with  anguish,  it  was  still  steadfast  in  its 
allegiance  to  Him  whom  she  loved  more  than  father,  ^ 
mother,  or  child.  To  all  entreaties  she  only  answered, 
"What  will  hi^pen  when  I  come  before  tiie  tribonal 
depends  on  the  will  of  God;  for  know,  we  stand  not  in 
our  own  strength,  but  in  tiie  power  d  God." 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  faith  which  withstood  the 
prayers  of  an  agonized  father  would  ful  befixe  the 
threats  and  persuasions  of  the  governor.  In  vain  he 
urged  her  to  have  pity  on  her  aged  lather  wbA  her  hei[>- 
less  child,  and  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  welfue  of  the 
emperor.  In  vain  her  father  himself  stood  beside  thif 
tribunal  with  the  babe  in  his  arms,  to  make  one  Isst 
appeal  to  her  filial  and  matenuJ  love.  She  confessed 
Christ  steadfastly,  and  was  sentenced,  with  all  her  com- 
panions,  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  But  the  con- 
solations of  God  were  not  small  with  his  suffering  child; 
she  returned  to  her  dungeon  not  only  calm,  but  actoaliy 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  him. 

Whilst  the  martyrs  remained  in  prison,  awaiting  the 
day  of  their  execution,  which  was  a  festival  in  hoDoar 
of  the  young  emperor  Geta»  one  of  their  number,  Secoo* 
dulus,  died.  But  another  had  voluntarily  joined  him- 
self to  them;  an  impetuous  African,  named  Saturus,  more 
remarkable,  it  would  appear,  for  zeal  than  for  gentieoess 
or  discretion,  but  an  honest  and  faithful  disciple  of  hi^ 
Lord.  During  this  interval  also  Felicitas  became  « 
mother,  and  the  babe«  bom  in  the  dreaiy  priscm,  vaa 
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given  to  a  ChmtiAn  woman,  who  prooiised  to  care  for 
it  as  her  own.  Felicitas  happening  in  the  hour  of 
differing  to  utter  some  complaint,  the  jailer  expressed 
his  soiprise,  "  If  yon  cannotbear  this/'  he  said,  '<  what 
will  you  do  when  you  are  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts? 
This  joa  did  not  think,  when  you  reftised  to  sacrifice.'* 

She  answered,  *'  What  I  now  suffer,  I  suffer  myself ; 
hat  thm  there  will  be  Another  who  will  suffer  for  me, 
hecaose  I  also  wiH  suffer  fbr  Hint"  So  well  had  this 
poor  slaye-woman  learned  the  sublimest  mystery  of  the 
Christian  £uth. 

On  the  eve  of  thdr  execution,  the  martyrs  were  in- 
dulged, aocordihg  to  custom,  with  irhat  was  called  a 
^  free -Slipper,"  in  which  condemned  persons  were  per- 
mitted to  behave  themselves  with  all  kinds  of  license 
^d  excess.  But  the  little  band  of  Christians  trans- 
formed  the  feast  into  an  agape  s  and  as  they  partook  of 
it  in  public,  the  joy  and  peace  that  filled  their  hearts 
became  evident  both  to  their  brethren  in  the  faith  and 
to  the  crowds  who,  ftotn  curiosity,  thronged  around 
them.  To  these  fast^  Saturos  addressed  himself,  say- 
ing, "Mark  well  our  Uo^  that  ye  may  know  us  again 
«t  the  day  of  judgment" 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  jailer,  Pudens^  was  himself* 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  behaviour  of  his 
piisooers. 

The  MQCb  moming  the  mar^n  went  joyfuUy  to  the 
^unphitbeatBe.  Peipetoa,  espec^y,  was  so  filled  with 
the  presence  and  the  peace  of  Christ,  her  Saviour,  t^iat 
ifhe  rather  felt  it  necessaiy  to  restrain  the  outward  ex- 
pressions of  her  rapture.  But  sh^  sang  hymns,  as  if  the 
coniibt  Were'alread^  over  and  the  vidtoiy  won.  Saturus, 
on  the*  other  hand,  denounced  the  vengeance  of  Qod 
against'their  peiseci^erB,  a  trnit  we  but  rarely  notice  in 
the  records  of  the  ear^  witnesses  for  Christ 

According  to  a  peculiar  Carthnginian  custom,  they 
were  required,  like  other  criminals  condemned  to  die, 
to  assimie  the  dresses  of  fdol-priests.  The  men  were  to 
wear  acadet^  like  the  priests  of  Saturn;  and  the  women 
jeUow,  like  the  pritetlesses  of  Ceres.  But  they  remon- 
strated, sayii)g  that  they  suffered  in  order  to  b^  free 
^m  all  such  abominations;  and  the  Pagans  themselves 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  plea,  and  yielded. 

The  men  were  exposed  to  lions,  bears,  and  leopards; 
the  women  to  a  furious  cow.  Ferpetua,  after  being 
tom  by  the  animal,  quietly  re-anaaged  her  disordered 


dress,  and  even  gathered  up  her  hair;  then  seeing 
Felicitas  bruised,  she  gave  her  her  hand,  and  assisted 
her  to  rise.  They  went  together  to  the  gate,  where  her 
brother  and  a  friend  were  waiting  to  receive  them.  <<  I 
wonder,"  said  Peipetua,  like  one  waking  out  of  sleep, 
"  I  wonder  when  they  will  expose  us  to  the  cow."  Nor 
could  she  believe  that  the  hardest  part  of  her  conflict 
was  over,  until  tb^  showed  her  the  marks  of  her  suffer- 
ings on  her  person  and  her  clothes.  So  tenderly  had 
He  for  whose  sake  she  suffered  dealt  with  His  child. 

They  were  then  led  once  more  into  the  centre  of  the 
amphitheatre  to  die.  They  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of 
peace,  and  submitted  joyftdly  to  the  stroke  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  task  of  killing  Perpetua  devolved  how- 
ever on  an  inexperienced  youth;  who,  in  his  agitation, 
performed  bis  part  very  uuddlfdlly.  Appearing  for  the 
first  time  conscious  of  pain,  she  cried  out,  and  then 
herself  guided  his  trembling  hand  to  her  throat.  Thus 
she,  with  the  others,  slept  in  Jesus. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this 
simple  and  natural  story  of  what  men  and  women,  of 
like  feelings  and  weaknesses  with  ourselves,  were 
strengthened  to  do  and  suffer  for  the  Lord  they  loved. 
There  are  indeed  a  few  visions  ascribed  to  Perpetua  in  the 
Acts  of  her  Martyrdom  (partly,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
written  by  herself),  which  are  not  particularly  interest- 
ing or  profitable.  Some  of  these  may  be  interpolations; 
but  if  not,  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  them  the  effect  of  the 
terrible  drcumstaoces  in  which  she  was  placed,  acting 
upon  the  imagmatioBy  and  producing  fjAUcies  that 
haunted  her  nightly  slumbers  and  daily  reveries. 

Not  through  what  she  saw,  or  dreamed  she  saw, 
but  through  what  she  did,  does  this  young  Chris- 
tian, of  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  yet  speak  to  our 
hearte.  She  takes  her  place  as  one  «mbng  many 
witnesses  to  the  great  truth,,  that  He  in  whom  she 
trusted  indeed  '^  giveth  power  to  the  £unt;  and  to  them 
that  have  no  might,  he  increaseth  strength."  The 
foremost  of  the  apostles  failed  in  faith,  when,  walking 
on  the  sea,  he  beheld  the  waves  boisterous  and  with- 
drew his  eyes  from  Jesus.  But  Hie  weakest  of  his 
followers  have  trod  the  waters — even  the  dark  and 
troubled  waters  of  death— without  fear  when  he  bade 
them,  "Come;"  and  while  they  by  faith  were  stead* 
fastly  beholding  him. 

n.  A. 
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BT  THB  SET.  WILXJAK  BlVirUy  D.D.,  BTIBLDra. 
NO.  III.-TflB  FSALICS  OF  DAVID. 


INE  wlio  is  in  searcli  of  the  facts  and 
testimonies  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  David's  psalms,  na- 
turally turns,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  superscrip- 
tioriB,  Of.  these  no  fewer  than  seventy-three  bear 
the  name  of  the  royal  psalmist  Thus  the  number 
of  the  psalms  that  are  expressly  ascribed  to  him 
wants  only  two  of  amounting  to  half  the  entire 
collection.  Proceeding  on  this  datum  alone,  we 
should  be  entitled  to  infer  that  his  single  contribu- 
tion to  the  Bible  treasure  of  sacred  song  equals, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  those  of  all  the  other  psalm- 
ists put  together — so  well  is  he  entitled  to  be 
denominated,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel 

I  am  not  forgetting  or  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  trustworthiness  of  this  source  of  informa- 
tion has  been  challenged.  It  has  been  maintained 
by  many  critics,  espedaUy  of  late  years,  that  the 
superscriptions  are  of  no  authority;  that  they 
form  no  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  having  been 
inserted  neither  by  the  psalmists  themselves,  nor 
by  the  person — ^Ezra,  or  whoever  he  was — ^who 
finally  edited  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  that 
they  merely  represent  an  ancient  tradition  of  the 
Hebrew  schools,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
little  notes  appended  to  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
which,  as  eveiybody  knows,  form  no  part  of  the 
New  Testament  canon,  and  are  full  of  errors. 
This  question  of  the  superscriptions  involves 
several  points  of  not  a  little  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  we  shall  have  to  revert  to  it  by  and  by. 
One  consideration  may  be  mentioned  at  present 
as  furnishing  a  strong  presumption  in  their  fiivour. 
The  parallel  case  of  the  notes  a£Szed  to  the 
Pauline  epistles,  goes  to  show  that  in  ordinary 
hands,  and  indeed  in  aby  hands  but  those  of  pe^ • 
sons  who  happen  to  be  uncommonly  expert  in  the 
modem  art  of  criticism,  the  attempt  to  assign  author 
and  date  to  fugitive  compositions,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  is  precarious  in  the  extreme;  or, 


rather,  is  sure  to  result  in  conjectures  which  cu 
easily  be  convicted  of  error.  Do  we  find  then, 
that,  like  the  notes  referred  to,  the  superscriptions 
in  the  Psalter  are  always  worthless  and  often 
demonstrably  in  error  1  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
universaUy  admitted  that  in  many  instances  (the 
Ninetieth  psalm  for  example)  they  afford  xnost 
valuable  indications  regarding  the  authorship  and 
date;  and  the  keenest  impugner  of  their  authority 
must  admit  that,  although  in  some  instances  their 
testimony  has  been  challenged,  they  have  not,  in 
any  one  case,  been  finally  and  conclusively  con- 
victed of  error.  Facts  like  these,  if  duly  weighed, 
would,  I  believe,  satisfy  most  minds  that  the 
scepticism  with  which  the  superscriptions  aie 
regarded  in  many  quarters  is  quite  unjustifiahH 
and  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  queslion 
either  their  authority  or  the  trustworthiness  of 
their  testimony.  We  hold  ourselves  entitled, 
then,  on  the  ground  of  the  superscriptions,  to  set 
down  seventy-three  of  the  psalms  as  king  David's. 
Do  these  constitute  David's  entire  oontributionl 
or  are  we  to  set  down  to  his  account  some  of  the 
remaining  seventy-seven  also?  The  whole  of 
these  he  certainly  did  not  write.  That  other  pens 
besides  his  were  employed  on  the  Psalms,  is  not 
only  universally  acknowledged  by  modem  critics, 
but  has  been  known  all  along.  It  is  hardly  £ur 
in  some  recent  writers  (Dean  Stanley  among  the 
rest)  to  dte  the  opinion  of  Augustine  and  Chiy- 
sostom,  who  imagined  that  all  the  psalms  vera 
David's,  as  if  that  had  been  the  umrersal  opinion 
of  the  primitive  times.  Augustine  himsdf  men- 
tions that  many  held  what  we  now  know  to  he 
the  more  correct  view.  Besides,  we  have  alreadj 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  title  prefixed  to 
the  book  in  our  Bibles,  which  neiM  to  ascrihe  the 
whole  to  one  psalmist,  is  not  the  most  ancient 
The  title  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  not  '^  the  Psalms 
of  David,"  but  Sephtr  TekUlim,  "  the  Book  of 
Praises;"  and  the  title  found  in  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  is  ''  Th*  TxlUr, 
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or  ^  The  Pdolnu.'^  It  would  have  been  strange  if 
the  primitive  students  of  the  Scriptures  bad  all 
f aild  to  diBCOver  the  truth  in  this  matter ;  for 
the  snpencriptions  are  quite  as  express  in  ascrib- 
ing some  psalms  to  Asaph  and  the  sons  of  Korah, 
as  they  are  in  ascribing  so  many  to  David.  Of 
the  anonymous  psalms,  moreover — **  the  orphan 
psalms"  as  the  Jewish  writers  style  them — ^not  a 
few  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  of  later  date  than 
Darid's  reign.  There  are  several  which  bear  on 
the  face  of  them  indubitable  evidence  of  having 
been  first  sung  either  by  the  exiles  who  hanged 
their  harps  on  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon, and  wept  as  they  remembered  Zion ;  or  by  the 
renmant  who  returned  with  songs  to  the  hUls  of 
Jadah,  and  drank  again  of  the  soft-flowing  waters 
ofSiloa. 

All  thiS)  however,  still  leaves  undecided  the 
aathoiahip  of  a  considerable  number  of  psalms, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  collection — 
psahns  which,  although  not  bearing  David's  name 
in  their  titles,  exhibit  nothing  either  in  their 
titles  or  contents,  that  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
a  Davidic  ori^.  What  shall  we  say  in  regard 
to  these  f  Shall  we  set  them  all  down  to  David's 
aceonnt  f  or  shall  we  refuse  to  attribute  to  him 
any  save  the  seventy-three  that  bear  his  name  7 
It  must  be  admitted  that  any  answer  that  can  be 
given  as  yet  to  these  questions  can  only  daim  to 
be  regarded  as  an  hypothesis,  a  more  or  less  pro- 
bable conjecture.  Critics  of  great  note  have 
taken  up  a  position  on  either  extreme.  Dr. 
lightfoot,  for  example,  the  famous  Cambridge 
Hebraist,  maintained  that  we  are  to  presume  that 
any  given  psalm  is  David's  unless  the  contrary 
can  be  proved ;  that  all  are  his  whose  titles  or 
contents  do  not  indubitably  point  to  some  other 
pen.  So  £ar  as  my  observation  goes,  this  is  the 
view  that  pervades  the  writings  of  the  older 
divines,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  recent  divines 
too,  who  have  not  made  the  subject  a  special 
stndy.  The  grand  objection  to  it  is  the  very 
obnous  one,  that  it  seems  to  leave  nothing  for 
the  Davidic  superscriptions  to  do.  If  the  Ninety- 
ninth  psalm,  for  example,  although  anonymous,  is 
to  he  ascribed  to  David,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
simply  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  might 
veil  enough  have  been  written  by  him,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  use  there  was  in  prefixing  his 


name  to  the  Hundred-and-first  There  is  such 
obvious  force  in  this  objection,  that  one  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  tendency  of  late  years 
has  been  to  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  refuse 
to  recognize  David's  pen  except  in  the  psalms 
that  bear  his  name.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. The  second  hypothesis  is  the  more 
feasible  of  the  two,  and  may  be  regarded  as  lying 
nearer  the  truth.  I  am  satisfied,  nevertheless^ 
that  it  cannot  be  accepted  without  qualificatioa 
There  are  some  facts  which  refuse  to  be  reconciled 
to  it.  For  example,  it  would  compel  us  to  at- 
tribute the  Seventy-first  psalm,  and  even  the 
Second,  to  some  unknown  pen,  whereas  in  both 
cases  internal  probability,  and  in  the  second  New 
Testament  authority  abo,  point  to  David  as  the 
writer.  If  I  might  venture  to  lay  down:  a  rule,  it 
would  be  to  this  effect :  FirOj  that  all  those  psalms 
are  David's  which  bear  his  name  in  the  title ; 
iecondly,  that  the  absence  of  his  name  may  be 
taken  as  affording  a  presumption  that  he  was  not 
the  writer;  but,  thirdly ^  that  this  presumption  is 
to  be  regarded  as  counterbalanced  and  set  aside,  in 
any  given  case,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is 
something,  either  in  the  psalm  itself,  in  the  place 
assigned  it  in  the  Psalter,  or  in  the  citation  of  it 
in  the  later  Scriptures,  which  distinctly  points  to 
David.  We  have  already  ascertained  that^  by  the 
first  part  of  this  rule,  seventif-three  psalms  fall  to 
be  assigned  to  David.  In  addition  to  these,  Dr. 
Hengstenberg,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  attributes 
to  him  other  deven;  and  probably  his  estimate  is 
not  far  from  the  truth.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
result  that  rather  more  than  half  the  P&alter  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  Jesse's  son. 

More  interesting  than  the  computation  of  the 
number  of  David's  psalms,  is  the  attempt  to 
allocate  them  to  their  respective  periods  in  his 
chequered  life.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
cannot  be  done  with  anything  like  completeness 
or  perfect  accuracy.  The  psalms  have  not  been 
arranged  in  chronological  order;  and  although 
the  titles,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  contents, 
sometimes  indicate  the  date,  they  quite  as  often 
leave  us  in  the  dark. 

This  impossibility  of  fixing  the  chronology  of 
so  many  of  the  sacred  lyrics,  let  us  remark  in 
passing,  is  by  no  means  to  be  deplored.    It  is 
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fitted  cather  to  awaken  a  sentiment  of  gratitude^ 
recalling  as  it  does  one  of  the  most  precions  cbar* 
actenstics  of  some  that  are  yery  memorable.  Take 
the  First  psalm,  or  the  Nineteenth,  the  Twenty- 
third,  the  Thirty-seventh,  the  Hundred  and  third, 
the  Hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  Hundred  and 
forty-fifth, — ^these  are  all  from  David's  pen,  but 
who  will  venture  to  aflftz  a  date  to  one  of  them  1 
They  present  an  entire  absence  of  such  allusions 
to  David's  personal  history,  or  the  events  of  his 
time,  as  would  have  fixed  them  down  to  some 
particular  period  in  his  life.  If  the  superscrip- 
tions had  not  informed  us  that  they  came  from 
David's  pen,  the  psalms  themselves  would  have 
afforded  no  hint  of  their  origin; — except,  indeed, 
that  their  inimitable  power,  freshness,  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  beauty,  might  have  warranted  the  con- 
jecture that  they  could  have  proceeded  from  no 
other  harp  than  David's.  They  are  the  most 
•catholic  songs  that  were  ever  sung  since  the 
making  of  the  world,  the  jnost  entirely  free  from 
those  local  and  temporary  elements  which  might 
have  bound  them  to  the  age  and  countiy  of  their 
birth.  One  conseqnence  is,  that  while  the  lyrics 
<A  (Gentile  antiquity  have,  in  every  instance,  failed 
to  strike  root  in  any  nation  of  modem  Europe, 
these  psalms  of  David  are  domesticated  every- 
where—^"familiar  in  the  ear  as  household  words." 
The  metrical  version  of  the  Twenty-third  psalm 
in  use  in  Scotland  is  a  translation  and  nothing 
more;  it  \a  really  David's  psalm  in  English 
verse ;  yet  it  has  taken  as  kindly  to  the  soil  as 
imy  of  the  native  songs,  and  is  lodged  in  the 
memoiy  of  every  child.  I  mention  this  singular 
quality  of  David's  finest  lyrics  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  inquiry,  that  the  reader  may  not 
think  it  an  oversight  if  he  should  find  that  some 
of  these  have  had  no  place  assigned  them  in  our 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  psalms. 

These  explanations  being  premised,  it  will 
«erve  a  useful  purpose  to  point  out  the  historical 
position  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  those  Davidic 
psalms  whose  date  can  be  determined  with  toler- 
able certainty. 

It  may  be  affirmed  without  hesitation  that  the 
Psalter  contains  no  psalm  written  by  David  before 
he  was  anointed  at  Bethlehem ;  indeed,  it  is  veiy 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  psalm  prior  in  date 
to  the  victory  over  Gfoliath.     The  sorrows  of 


David's  life  began  with  the  envy  and  jealoosj 
consequent  on  the  defeat  of  the  Philistian  diam- 
pion ;  and  hia  sanctified  genius  did  not  gpve  f oith 
its  perfect  fragrance  tiE  it  was  braised  in  God's 
chastening  hand.  It  was  the  stonn  of  affliction 
that  awoke  the  full  harmonies  of  David's  harpi 
We  know  for  certain  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  pealms  were  written  in  the  course 
of  the  ten  years,  or  thereby,  that  Saul's  persecation 
lasted — not  fewer  than  ten  of  them,  perhaps  as 
many  as  sixteen.  The  character  of  these  psahns 
is  remarkabla  They  often  take  the  form  of  com- 
plaint :  "  How  l(mg  wilt  thou  forget  me)  Wilt 
thou  fo^et  me  for  ever)  Why  standest  thou 
afar  ofi;  O  Lord)  Why  hidest  thon  thyself  in 
times  of  trouble]"  This  is  not  surprising:  It 
may  Well  be  believed  that  David  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  hold  fast  his  faith  in  Qod,  when  he  saw 
himself  a  fugitive  and  outlaw  on  account  of  the 
jealousies  awakened  by  honours  which  he  had 
never  grasped  at,  which  the  providence  of  God 
had  thrust  on  him  unsought.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered,  moreover,  that  David  was  eonacioia 
not  only  of  sincerity  towards  God,  bat  of  the 
most  perfect  rectitude^  both  of  intention  and 
of  conduct  towards  Saul  and  the  royal  hoosa 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  psalms  bdoDgiog  to 
this  period  are  not  of  the  penitential  (»der.  On 
the  contrary,  they  abound  in  (wotestationfl  of 
rectitude,  and  appeals  to  God  to  bear  witness  of 
that  rectitude.  Indications  even  here  are  not 
wanting  that  the  psalmist  was  sensible  of  Us  nn- 
worthiness  before  God — ^that  he  knew  veiy  well 
that  he  was  not  clean  in  God's  sight; — the  learen 
of  the  Pharisees  is  nowhere  found  in  the  psalter ; 
-—but  in  the  psalms  now  under  consideratioii,  the 
thing  principally  insisted  upon  is  the  &ct  that 
in  relation  to  the  men  who  sought  his  life  the 
psalmist  was  blameless,  and  could  therdbre,  with- 
out misgiving,  appeal  from  their  unrighteous 
judgment  to  the  judgment  of  the  Most  High,  and 
could  even  venture  humbly  to  remonstrate  with 
Him  for  so  unaccountably  exposing  him  to  the 
fury  of  their  malice.  This  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  Seventh  psalm : — 

«•  0  LOBO  my  God,  \n  thee  do  I  pnt  my  tnut: 

Sato  mo  from  all  ttiem  that  penecute  me^  ud  delifer  oe: 

Leat  he  tear  my  lonl  like  a  lion, 

Bendtaiff  it  In  plecea,  while  Uiere  it  none  to  deBT«r. 

0  LoBD  my  God,  if  I  have  done  tills; 
If  there  be  iniquity  in  my  hands; 
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If  I  liftTe  lemidad  0fa  mto  Itfn  tlwt  vu  at  p«M  viOi  me; 

(Tet,  I  hare  dellT«red  him  that  withoat  cause  U  mine  enemy :) 
Let  tiM  fleflDjrptneeote  nr  tool  and  take  it;  yea,  let  mm  troad 
down  mj  Ufa  upon  the  earth ; 
Aadkjoineboaonrlnthedaflt    (Selah.) 
idK,  0  Loin»  In  thlna  aager. 

Lift  cp  thrtdf  beeanae  of  the  rage  of  thine  enemies : 
Aai  swakalDrflM  to  thajadgmaoft  which  thou  halt  ootmnaadad. 
«  *  •  «  • 

Ike  Lord  *Jiidgclh  the  peoples :  * 
Jodge  ta%  0  Locd, 

AceonUng  to  my  righteonsness  and  according  to  mine  integrity 
lame!** 

The  f^-seventh  psalm  may  be  referred  to  as 
exemplifying  a  somewhat  different  aspect  of  the 
Fsalmist^s  exercise  of  soul  during  these  years  of 
peril  and  unrest.  We  still  hear  in  it  a  cry  for 
mercjand  an  appeal  to  the  just  judgment  of  Qod, 
imtthe  thing  that  principally  strikes  a  thoughtful 
reader  is  the  unwavering  confidence  expressed  in 
the  fidthfnineas  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  listen  to 
the  psahn,  and  mark  how  David's  faith,  soar- 
ing above  the  donds  and  tempests,  bathes  itself 
in  the  light  of  Qod's  countenance  : — 

'*fi« merdftil  unto  moi  0  God,  be  maxdftU  unto  rae: 

For  my  soul  tmsteth  In  thee : 
Tts,  in  the  dudow  of  thy  wings  wOl  I  make  my  reftage, 

Untfl  these  calamities  be  orerpsst 
I  vlU  ezy  vato  Gad  Most  Hlf^ ; 

Unto  God  that  perlbnneth  all  things  for  me. 
He ahall  send  from  heaTon,  and  save  me: 

From  tha  reproach  of  him  that  woold  swallow  ae  ap.  (Selah.) 

God  shall  send  forth  his  mercy  and  his  tmtb. 

•  •  •  * 

Vjr  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed : 

I  will  sing  and  give  pralsei 
Awske  vp,  my  gUny ;  awake,  pssttary  and  harp : 

I  myself  wiU  awake  early. 
I  win  pralsa  thee^  0  Loin,  among  the  ^peoples :  * 

I  win  sing  mto  thea  amang  tha  nattons. 
For  thy  mercy  la  great  onto  the  hearens, 

And  thy  troth  onto  the  douda** 

''I  will  sing  unto  thee  among  the  nations." 
These  are  remarkable  words.  They  show  that 
David,  firom  his  early  days,  was  filled  with  the 
presentiment  that  he  was  inditing  songs  in  which 
not  Israel  only,  but  the  Qentiles,  far  and  near, 
▼oold  one  day  praise  the  Gk>d  of  Abraham. 
How  remarkably  has  the  anticipation  been  ful- 
led! David  now  ^  sings  to  Qod  among  the 
nations,"  in  this  very  psalm  which  so  many  nations 
have  already  learnt  to  sing. 

It  is  not  likely  that  David's  muse  went  to 
sleep  when  the  death  of  Saul  at  Oilboa  opened 
his  way  to  the  throne,  or  that  it  produced 
nothing  but  such  comparatively  secular  songs  as 
the  exquisite  Lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan.  It 
^  rather  remarkable,  however,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  psalm  of  which  one  can  affirm  with  confi- 


denee  that  it  Was  written  during  the  seven  years 
and  a  half  tibat  David  reigned  at  Hebron  over 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  If  Hebron  was  the  birth- 
idace  of  psalms,  they  moat  have  belonged  to  the 
class  fonneriy  described  as  containing  no  trace  of 
the  dxcomstanoes  of  their  origin :  a  class  that, 
including  such  psalms  as  the  Hundred  and  third 
and  Twenty-third,  are  in  some  respects  tUe  most 
honourable  and  preotoos  of  alL  It  is  a  pleasing 
thought  that  some  of  these  golden  songs  may  have 
been  first  heard  in  the  ancient  frontier  city,  where 
the  ashes  of  the  patriarchs  await  in  hope  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just  An  exception  to  this  general 
remark  about  the  Hebron  psahns  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  Hundred  and  thirty^first;  the 
brief  song  which,  teaching  us  to  ^^  become  as  little 
children,"  and  breathing  the  very  ^nrit  of  little 
children,  has  always  been  such  a  favourite  in  the 
ntrsery.  If  it  was  not  written  during  this  period 
of  the  royal  prophet's  life^  it  certainly  expresses 
the  feelings  which  were  then  predominant  in  his 
heart: — 

**  LoBO,  ray  heart  Is  not  hanghty,  nor  mine  eyee  loftr , 

Neither  do  I  exerdee  myaeli  in  great  matters. 

Or  in  things  too  high  for  me. 
Snnly  I  hare  behared  and  qaiafced  myieu; 

As  a  child  that  is  weaned  oMito  mother : 

Hy  Boni  Is  eren  ss  a  weaned  child. '  , 

Let  teaal  hope  in  tha  Lobi> 

Ftom  henceforth  and  for  ever.** 

This  little  psalm,  I  joa^  remark,  is  in  the  title 
ascribed  to  David,  and  fdipishes  one  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  testimony  of  the  titles  is 
summarily  rejected  by  many  recent  criUcs.  Having 
first  of  all  made  up  their  minds  (for  reasons  which 
will  come  before  us  agpun)  that  there  are  no  Davidic 
psalms  so  far  on  in  the  Psalter,  they  either  set 
aside  the  testimony  of  the  title,  in  the  present 
instance,  as  "  unworthy  of  refutation  "  (Dr.  Hup* 
feld's  words) ;  or  at  best  explain  it  away  as  mean> 
ing  no  more  than  that  this  is  a  psalm  written 
"  after  David's  manner."  This  latter  explanation 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  who,  however,  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  sentiments  of  the  psalm 
agree  perfectly  with  all  we  know  cf  David.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  testi- 
mony of  the  inscription,  in  this  instance,  has  been 
set  aside,  are  fitted  to  confirm  the  impression  that 
the  scepticism  with  which  these  have  come  to  be 
regarded  cannot  be  justified.  Dr.  Delitzsch  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  right,  when  he  says  that 
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*'  Da^id  was  a  pattern  of  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  tids  psalm,"  and  that  ^  resignation  to  God's 
goidanee^  submission  to  His  dispensations,  con- 
tentment with  whatsoever  He  was  pleased  to 
mete  ont^  were  among  the  essential  f eatnres  of 
his  noble  character.'*  By  some  of  his  many 
critics,  the  royal  prophet  has  been  accused  of 
ambition,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  his 
youth  showed  some  blossomings  of  that  proud 
flower — ^that  ''last  infirmity  of  noble  minds." 
The  sharpness  with  which  his  brothers  accused 
him  of  pride,  when  they  saw  his  valour  roused 
by  the  disdainful  challenge  of  the  Philistine 
before  whom  the  host  of  Israel  quailed,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  family  at  Bethlehem 
had  observed  in  him  aspirations  and  powers 
which  looked  beyond  the  tending  of  Jesse's 
flocks.  But  if  ambitious  thoughts  found  entrance 
into  his  mind,  they  were  not  cherished  or  per- 
mitted to  betray  him  into  the  measures  charac- 
teristic of  ambitious  men.  Of  all  the  brilliant 
company  of  gifted  men  who  have  risen  from  a  low 
rank  to  sit  amongst  the  mighty — Princes^  States- 
men, Warriors — ^it  would  be  hard  to  name  one 
who  could  have  sung  the  Hundred  and  thirty- 
first  psalm  with  such  perfect  truth  as  the  son 
of  Jesse.  His  exaltation  was  of  God's  doing 
rather  than  his  own.  Samuel's  call  found  him 
among  the  sheep;  it  was  the  king's  command- 
ment that  introduced  him  to  the  court;  it  was 
what  men  call  a  mere  chance  that  brought  him 
to  the  battle-field  where  Goliath  fell  by  his 
sling;  and  if,  after  that  victory,  he  obtained  the 
hand  of  Michal,  and  so  reached  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  it  was  the  king  who  pressed  on  him  the 
alliance.  When  Saul  was  in  his  power,  he  refused 
to  deal  the  blow  that  would  have  ended  his 
wanderings  and  put  the  crown  on  his  brow. 
Even  after  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  taken  out  of 
the  way  by  the  sword  of  the  Philistines,  he 
allowed  Ishbosheth  to  set  up  his  throne  at 
Mahanaim,  and  was  content  to  wait  long  years 
till,  without  word  or  deed  from  him,  the  Lord 
moved  all  the  tribes  to  offer  him  their  allegiance. 
When  the  whole  house  of  Israel  chose  David 
for  their  king,  and  the  throne  was  established  at 
Jerusalem,  the  new  capital,  he  lost  no  time  in 
bringing  up  the  Ark  from  Kiijath-jearim,  and 
restoring  the  Tabernacle  Service  with  more  than 


its  ancient,  splendour.  And  these  great  events 
were  accompanied  with  a  gush  of  sacred  mdodj. 
They  constituted  the  most  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  between  the 
Esodns  from  Egypt  and  the  Incaniation  of  Qirisi 
Accordingly  the  songs  belonging  to  this  peiiod 
are  of  a  peculiarly  lofty  and  joyful  character. 
How  does  the  Psalmist  exult  in  the  re-union  of 
the  whole  House  of  Israel,  in  the  Hundred  and 
thirty-third  psalm;  a  song  which  has,  times 
without  number,  enabled  God's  people  to  give 
tuneful  utterance  to  the  grateful  feelings  of  their 
hearts  when  ''the  Lord  has  built  up  Jenisalem> 
and  gathered  together  the  dlBpersed  of  laraeL" 

**  B«Iiold,  how  good  tad  how  p]6B«nt  It  It 
For  bmhmi  to  dweU  together  In  unity! 
It  la  like  the  preciooi  ointment  upon  the  heed, 
Thtt  nn  down  upon  the  beard, 

*  The  beard  of  Aaron :  * 
That  went  down  to  the  ikirti  of  hia  garmeata^ 
As  the  dew  of  Hennon 
^  ThatdeeoeadedontheoMmntalnaof  Zloa; 

For  there  hath  the  Lou  commanded  the  hle■lo|^ 
£?en  Ufe  Ite  erenaoreL** 

The  Prophet-King,  when  he  found  himself 
established  in  his  palace  at  Jerusalem,  crovned 
with  the  uncontested  sovereignty  over  all  Imi, 
did  not  forget  that  the  increase  of  power  and 
honour  was  attended  with  an  increase  also  of 
responsibility  and  of  danger.  Accordingly,  in  tt 
least  one  psalm,  the  Hundred  and  first,  we  find 
him  ofiering  up  to  God  vows  appropriate  to  his 
new  drcnmstances,  and  prayers  for  that  continual 
presence  of  the  Lord  with  him  which  would  en- 
able him  to  keep  the  vows : — 


II 


I  win  behATO  myaelf  wlael7  In  a  peiftet  waj. 

Oh,  when  wUt  tbon  oome  nnto  me? 
I  wUl  walk  with  a  perfect  heart, 

within  mj  hoaa& 

•  •  •  • 

Mine  eyea  than  be  upon  the  fUthiU  of  the  land, 

Th*t  they  may  dweU  with  me: 
He  thAt  walketh  In  a  perfect  way. 

He  ahall  aerre  mei 
He  thftt  worketh  deceit  diall  not  dweH  within  my  bosn: 

He  thAt  teOeth  Uee  aLaU  not  tany  In  my  tight 
I  wlU  early  deatroy  all  the  wicked  of  the  land ; 

That  I  may  cot  off  an  wicked  doen  firom  the  City  of  tht 
Loml'* 


This  is  the  psalm  which  the  old  expontors  nsed 
to  designate  '' The  Mirror  for  Magistrates;"  and 
an  excellent  mirror  it  is.  It  would  mightily  accel- 
erate the  coming  of  the  time  when  evezy  nation 
shall  be  Christ's  possession,  and  eveiy  capital  a 
"  City  of  the  Lord,"  if  all  magistrates  could  be 
persuaded  to  dress  themselves  by  it  every  time  they 
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go  forth  to  peifonn  the  fdnctions  of  their  god-like 
office  When  Sir  George  Villiera  became  the 
fiivoniite  and  prime  minister  of  King  James,  Lord 
Bacon,  in  a  beautifai  Letter  of  Advice,  counselled 
Um  to  take  this  psalm  for  his  rule  in  the  promo- 
tion of  oonrtieia  ''  In  these  the  choice  had  need 
be  of  honest  and  faithful  servants,  as  well  as  of 
comely  outsides  who  can  bow  the  knee  and  kiss 
the  band.  King  David  (Psalm  d  6,  7)  pro* 
pounded  a  rule  to  himself  for  the  choice  of  his 
ooQitiers.  He  was  a  wise  and  a  good  king :  and 
a  wise  and  a  good  king  shall  do  well  to  follow 
each  a  good  example;  and  if  he  find  any  to  be 
faulty,  which  perhaps  cannot  suddenly  be  dis- 
covered, let  him  take  on  him  this  resolution  as 
King  David  did,  There  ehall  no  deceitful  penon 
dwU  in  my  house.'*  It  would  have  been  well, 
both  for  the  Philosopher  and  the  Favourite,  if 
they  had  been  careful  to  walk  by  this  rule. 

The  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  psalms  belong 
to  the  same  class  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and 
may  be  very  probably  referred  to  the  same  time : 
the  Thirtieth  also,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the 
title,  expresses  the  exercises  of  David's  heart 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  House  he 
had  built  for  himself  in  Jerusalem.  To  these  I 
un  inclined  to  add  the  Hundred  and  forty-fourth, 
vhich  concludes  with  such  a  pleasant  picture  of 
national  felicity — ^the  felicity  of  the  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord. 

It  was  observed  before  that  David's  ruling 
passion  was  £eal  for  the  house  and  worship  of 
God.  He  could  take  no  pleasure  in  his  palace 
so  long  as  the  ark  lay  neglected  at  Eiijath- 
jeariuL  I  believe,  therefore,  that  if  he  had 
been  asked  what  were  the  brightest  days  in  his 
life,  he  would  have  named  among  the  first  the 
day  that  saw  the  representatives  of  the  twelve 
tribes  bearing  the  Ark  of  Ood  in  solemn  proces- 
sion from  Obed-edom's  house,  and  depositing  it 
in  the  New  Tabemade  erected  in  Jerusalem,  the 
day  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  vrith  the  ark  of  his 
strength  came  within  the  gfttes  of  Sion,  and  Sion 
became  the  City  of  the  Oreat  King.  No  one 
can  read  the  Twenty-fourth  psalm  without  ^r- 
cdving  that  it  must  have  been  composed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sung  on  the  occasion  of 
this  great  solemnity.  The  Fifteenth  psalm  also 
^ipears  to  have  been  coined  in  the  same  mint 


To  these  the  reader  may  turn  at  his  leisure,  for 
our  diminishing  space  forbids  citation. 

No  sooner  was  the  Ark  established  in  the  city, 
than  David  resolved  to  rear  on  the  rocky  summit 
of  Moriah  a  temple  whose  magnificence  might 
worthily  express  his  reverent  love  of  the  Lord, 
his  £eal  for  the  Lord's  worship  and  gloiy.  **  It 
came  to  pass,  when  the  king  sat  in  his  house,  and 
the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  round  about  from 
all  his  enemies;  that  the  king  said  unto  Nathan 
the  prophet^  See  now,  I  dwell  in  an  house  of 
cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within 
curtains"  (2  Sam.  vii  1,  2).  We  may  well 
imagine  that  the  king  was  disappointed  when  he 
learned  from  Nathan,  next  day,  that  the  approba- 
tion the  prophet  had  expressed  was  recalled,  and 
that  the  project  on  which  his  heart  was  set  must 
be  abandoned.  He  had  shed  much  blood,  and 
must  therefore  relinquish  the  hope  of  building 
the  Suictuary  in  which  the  typical  glory  of  the 
Old  Testament  Church  was  to  be  manifested  in 
its  utmost  splendour.  The  honour  he  so  much 
coveted  was  to  be  reserved  to  another  genera- 
tion. But  if  this  was  a  disappointment,  it  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  oracle  which 
followed.  Nathan  was  commissioned  to  let  the 
king  know  that  it  was  well  that  his  heart  had 
been  so  occupied  with  projects  for  the  honour 
of  Gkxi's  name.  The  Lord  whom  he  had  thought 
to  honour  had  prepared  honour  for  him,  and  for 
his  house  after  him.  When  his  days  were 
fulfilled,  and  he  slept  with  his  fathers,  his  throne 
was  not  to  perish  as  Saul's  had  done.  He  was 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  stable  dynasty;  a  dynasty 
that  should  continue  as  long  as  the  sun.  "  Thine 
house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for 
ever  before  thee ;  thy  throne  shall  be  established 
for  ever."  These  were  astonishing  disclosures, 
and  David  did  not  fail  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
their  drift  He  connected  them  with  former 
promises  made  to  the  fiithers.  He  saw  that  the  pro- 
mise of  redemption  by  the  Seed  of  the  woman, 
which  rekindled  hope  in  Adam's  heart  before  the 
expulsion  from  Eden,  the  promise  whose  accom- 
plishment Abraham  was  afterwards  taught  to  ex> 
pect  in  connection  with  his  seed,  and  which  was 
at  a  later  time  linked  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was 
now  linked  to  his  own  house  and  lineage.  He 
perceived  that  his  Lord,  the  Star  of  Jacob,  the 
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Anointed  One,  the  Christ  of  Ood,  was  to  be  Bis 
son,  the  heir  of  his  throne,  and  that  he  wonld 
extend  its  dominion  over  all  the  nations,  and 
establish  it  in  perpetuity. 

The  king  was  deeply  moved.  The  prayer  in 
which  he  ponred  out  his  heart  before  Qod  on 
the  occasion,  expresses  just  those  feelings  which 
were  to  be  looked  for  tn  such  a  man  an  Ifei^ng 
disclosures  so  far-reaching  and  so  gloriou&  He 
is  not  jubilant  as  when  he  welcomed  the  ark  into 
Sion.  It  is  not  exactly  gladness  that  possesses 
his  mind.  Bather  it  is  awe,  adoring  reverence,  an 
overwhelming  and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  his 
unworthiness,  his  nothingness,  in  the  presence  of 
God.  «  Who  am  I,  0  Lord  Godi  And  now,  O 
Lord  God,  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  con- 
cerning thy  servant,  and  concerning  his  house, 
establish  it  for  ever,  and  do  as  thou  hast  said. 
For  thou,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  hast  revealed  to  thy 
servant,  saying,  I  wUl  build  thee  an  house :  there- 
fore hath  thy  servant  found  in  his  heart  to  pray 
this  prayer  unto  thee."  It  would  seem  that 
David's  feelings  were  too  much  oppressed  to  find 
vent  in  song.  No  psalm  can  be  traced  to  the 
day  of  this  oracle,  although  it  was  the  Psalmist's 
brightest  day.  It  marks,  nevertheless,  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  psalms.  From  this  time 
forward  there  are  new  strings  audible  in  David's 
harp.  Henceforth  there  is  in  the  psalms  con- 
tinual articulate  mention  of  Chrbt,  the  divine 
king  and  hope  of  Israel  The  reader  will  recall 
the  Twenty-second  psalm,  where  the  prophet 
celebrates  Messiah's  Cross  and  Crown,  "The 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow."  He  will  recall  also  the  Hundred  and 
tenth,  the  psalm  which  furnished  our  Lord  with 
the  dilemma  that  silenced  the  Pharisees,  the  song 
which  holds  forth  David's  son  as  David's  lord, 
a  Priest  on  his  throne  like  Melchizedek.  Even 
had  these  psalms  not  borne  David's  name,  we 
might  safely  have  attributed  them  to  his  pea 
And  internal  evidence,  as  well  as  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  Psalter,  warrants  us  to  add  to 
them  the  Second  also,  which  tells  how  Christ 
establishes  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 
These  psalms  are  the  most  prominent  examples  of  a 
class — the  Messianic  psalms  of  David — ;to  which  it 
maybe  impossible  to  affix  exact  dates, but  in  which 
we  undoubtedly  hear  the  echo  of  Nathan's  oradeJ 


The  deliveiy  of  Nathan's  orade  marks  tlie 
highest  noon  of  David's  felicity.  Theneeforw&rd 
its  sun  declined.  It  was  not  long  aftmraids 
that  the  king  fell  into  the  mn  which  darkened  all 
his  sky.  After  what  was  said  before,  regsrding 
that  great  transgression  and  manner  in  which  it 
w^as  overruled  by  €h)d  for  the  enridiment  of  the 
Bible  Treasury  of  penitential  song,  nothing  needs 
be  added  except  that  it  is  to  this  period  that  we 
owe  the  Thirty-second  and  the  Hnndied  and 
forty-third  as  wdl  as  the  ilffy-first  psahns— the 
three  Pauline  Psalms,  as  Luther  loved  to  call  then. 

Another  fruitful  oecasion  of  psalms  in  the 
same  middle  period  of  David's  reign  was  foosd 
in  those  great  foreign  wars  with  the  nations  to 
the  east  and  north,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
&te  of  the  throne,  and  even  of  the  nation,  seemed 
more  than  once  to  tremble  in  the  balance.  The 
superscription  of  the  Sixtieth  psalm  connects  it 
with  one  of  these  wars;  and  there  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees — ^the  Hun- 
dred and  twenty-fourth  Psalm — which  seems  to 
have  been  composed  at  the  restoration  of  peace. 
This  happy  event  called  for  a  solemn  national 
Thanksgiving,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  on  the  occasion  of  this  solemnity  that  theldng 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Levites  and  Con- 
gregation the  Sixty-eighth  psalm.  This  is  the 
earliest  in  date  of  the  hiOcrieal  psalms,  and  is 
in  every  respect  remarkable  even  among  David's 
l3rrics.  It  is  a  magnificent  triumphal  ode,  spark- 
ling with  gems  from  the  earlier  scriptures,  and  is 
by  many  critics  esteemed  the  loftiest  effasion  of 
David's  lyrical  muse. 

The  rebellion  of  Absalom  was  in  David's  pilgrim- 
age a  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  if  the 
sorrows  it  brought  him  were  dark  and  chilling. 
Qod  gave  him  songs  in  the  nighty  in  so  much  that 
the  Psalter  owes  to  this  period  some  of  its  most 
precious  treasures.  To  it  we  owe  among  oth^ 
the  Third,  and  the  Fourth  psalms,  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns  which  Qod  has  prepared  for 
his  children  to  sing  in  the  wOdemess.  From  it 
proceeded  also  ^ose  expressions  of  nnquenchaUe 
thirst  for  Qod,  which  have  made  the  Sixty-third  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Qod*s  children  that  its  echo 
rings  through  all  Christian  literature  and  devotioD. 

**  0  Qod.  tliOQ  art  xoy  God,  early  win  I  seek  thee, 

Mf  aool  thlnCeth  fbr  thee^  nj  Seah  longetli  Ibir  tbee, 
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laadrytaatbinfcrUndf^beronowaiteris;  • 

To  Me  thy  power  and  tliy  glory, 

So  at  I  bave  leen  thee  In  the  Mnctoary. 
Beeaaee  thy  loving  UndneM  U  lieCter  thao  UliB, 

Us  Upe  duU  pniM  thee.** 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
able  and  imscrapulous  men  who  participated  in 
Absalom^s  revolti  were  partly  moved  to  do  so  by 
hostility  to  tiie  cause  of  religion,  of  which  David 
was  the  main  representative  and  bulwark.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  in  the  psalms  belonging  to  this 
period — the  Fifty-fifth  for  example,  and  the 
Sixty-ninth — that  we  meet  with  those  denuncia- 
tions of  God's  judgments  on  the  enemies  of  the 
king,  of  which  a  handle  has  so  often  been  made 
to  depreciate  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  We  cannot  turn  aside  at  present  to 
set  forth  the  considerations  by  which  they  may 
be  satisfiu^rily  vindicated  from  the  imputation 
of  veagef ulness  and  cruelty.  Sober  and  devout 
readers  will  think  twice  before  they  brand,  as  full 
of  hatred  and  cursing,  Bible  songs  which  were 
written  by  a  man  whose  unrevenging,  placable 
spirit  was  as  remarkable  as  his  genius,  and  which  . 


the  Lord  Jesus  sanctified  by  appropriating  them, 
to  himself 

The  Eighteenth  psalm  was  written  by  David' 
in  celebration  of  the  Lord's  goodness  in  deliver- 
ing him  from  all  his  enemies;  and  the  Seventy- 
first^  from  which  citations  were  given  in  a  former 
article,  was  the  phunUve  song  he  uttered  on  his 
harp  in  his  old  age,  when  his  sun  was  setting 
amidst  clouds.  It  was  the  dying  song  of  the 
swan  of  Israel  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  psalms  is  unknown. 
They  are  both  from  David's  pen,  and  may  be 
named  here^  in  the  last  place,  on  account  of  the 
expression  they  give  to  the  faith  with  which 
David  contemplated  the  approach  of  the  king 
of  terrors. 

**  Vy  heart  is  glad  and  my  glory  nqfolecth: 

My  fleah  alao  ahaU  reifr  in  hope. 
For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  aoul  in  hel)  ('in  Hades*) ; 

Neither  wilt  thpn  aoffer  thine  holy  one  to  aee  eorruptlon* 
Thoa  wUt  show  me  the  path  of  life; 

In  thy  presence  la  ftilness  of  Joy ; 

At  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasores  lor  evermore. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Aa  for  me,  I  will  hehoM  thy  face  in  righteonsnesa: 

I  cball  be  satltfled,  when  I  awake,  with  tliy  UkenesL** 
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K£  day  last  winter,  in  the  comer  bed  of  one 
of  the  hospital  wards,  I  found  a  great 
stalwart  man  pn^ped  up  by  pUlows,  and 
labouring  painfuUy  lor  breath.  He  seemed 
io  the  prime  of  life,  his  vigor6aa  frame  as  yet  untouched 
by  decay,  and  his  early  black  hair  and  bushy  beard 
anming^ed  with  gray.  An  acute  attack  of  heart-dis- 
ette  had  suddenly  seised  lum,  and  caused  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  under  which  he  was  labouring.  I 
heritated  about  addressing  one  in  such  distress ;  but  he 
looked  eageriy  at  me,  and  asked  me  to  sit  down. 

''What  comfort  hare  you  in  such  sore  trouble.?"  I 
'^eguk  tosaf ;  when,  with  eyes  filling  with  tears  and  a 
wiiowfidgertnre,  he  replied,  '4  can  have  no  comfort 
looking  back  upon  the  past,  at  any  rate."  And  then  he 
proceeded  to  speak,  although  with  much  difficulty,  of 
the  light  in  which  his  past  life  now  appeared  to  him— 
so  dark,  so  degraded,  so  guilty  and  vile.  Not  that  he 
had  been  bj  any  means  a  ^  wild-Jinng  man ;"  farfirom 
that,  but  when  the  Lord  sets  the  sins  of  a  man's  life  in 
ord»  befinre  \m  eyes,  and  says,  "Now  consider  this,  yt 
thai  forget  Qod;  lest  I  taur  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be 
none  to  deliver,?  sin  in  all  its  fomis  becomes  exceeding 
smfhL  He  told  me  another  man  iUof  the  same  disease 
had  just  died  in  the  ward;  and  he  had  no  doujbt  such  a 
fatal  termination  of  his  own  illness  was  not  fur  off.  He 
camestly  bescn^t  me  to  tell  him  what  hope  there  was 


for  such  a  sinner,  and  how  salvation  could  yet  be  found 
by  one  in  his  circumstances. 

Meantime,  it  was  apparent  to  me,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  spoke,  that  though  he  was  a  man  of  native 
intelligence,  he  was  yeiy  ignorant,  and  belonged  to  one 
of  the  lowest  and  roughest  classes  of  mechanics.  I 
afterwards  found  that  he  was  an  iron-moulder,  and 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  although 
for  some  time  past  he  had  been  attending  a  Protestant 
mission-station  and  reading  the  Bible. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  read 
him,  in  Scripture  words,  how  "Qod  could  be  just,  and 
yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly,"  through  Him  whom 
he  hath  set  forth  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

I  marked  various  passages  in  a  laxge-priuted  Testa- 
ment for  him  to  read  for  himself,  and  gave  him  a  little 
book  I  had  with  me  containing  a  simple  statement 
of  gospel  truth.  His  humble,  earnest  air  interested 
me  much ;  and  the  shame  and  contrition  which  he 
seemed  to  feel  for  the  sin  of  his  past  life,  made  me  hope 
there  was  more  in  his  case  than  mere  alarm  at  the 
thought  of  death  and  desire  of  safety.  Subsequent 
vijBits  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion,  and  left  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  that  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  had  begun  a  gracious 
work  in  his  souL 

Yery  various  are  the  ways  by  which  sinners  are 
brought  into  the  kingdom,  and  very  diverse  are  the 
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views  of  the  truth  nsed  by  God  for  this  great  end. 
Samuel's  case  was  not  exactly  like  any  other  which  I 
hare  ever  been  privil^ed  to  witness^  and  yet,  of  course, 
the  process  of  conversion  was  in  the  main  the  same  as 
that  of  eveiy  other,  and,  above  all,  so  was  the  end 
reached. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  his  experience  could  be 
best  described  by  the  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
Shorter  CSatechism,  ''What  is  repentance  unto  life?" 
"Repentance  unto  life  is  a  saving  grace,  whereby  a 
sinner,  under  a  true  sense  of  sin  and  apprehension  of 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  doth  with  grief  and  hatred 
of  his  sin,  turn  from  it  unto  God,  with  full  purpose  of 
and  endeavour  after  new  obedience." 

His  sense  of  sin  seemed  a  true  sense ;  it  seemed  to 
humble  him  in  the  dust,  to  set  his  heart  and  life  in  the 
light  of  God's  countenance.  He  loved  the  Fifty-first 
Psalm, ''  Against  thee^  thee  only  have  I  sinned  and  done 
this  evil  in  thy  sight"  And  many  a  time,  too,  with 
tears,  he  spoke  of  his  sin  towards  his  children,  in  leav- 
ing them  neglected  and  untaught. 

And  yet  what  struck  me  as  remarkable  in  his  case 
was,  that  the  humbling  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness, 
which  he  had  from  the  first,  and  which  only  deepened 
to  the  last|  never  seemed  to  hinder  him  from  a  simple, 
childlike  ''apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ" 
He  bad  none  of  that  struggle  with  unbelief  which  so 
often  keeps  anxious  souls  from  at  once  receiving  and 
resting  on  Jesus  for  salvation.  When  he  heard  and 
understood  that  the  free  gospel  offer  was  made  to  him, 
he  seemed  at  once  to  lay  hold  of  it ;  and  never,  se  far 
as  I  could  see,  was  afterwards  troubled  by  any  doubts 
of  his  personal  interest  in  Jesus  and  his  salvation. 

He  had  not  only  a  growing,  deepening  sense  of  his 
own  sinfulness,  but  a  very  great  thirst  for  instruction 
in  the  things  of  God.  The  paroxysm  of  violent  suffering 
passed  off,  and  he  began  to  entertun  hopes  of  recovery. 
One  day  he  asked  me  to  get  him  a  large  printed  Bible, 
as  he  bad  only  a  Testament,  for,  said  he,  "  if  both  parts 
are  God's  Word,  why  should  they  ever  be  separated  ?" 
He  slept  little  at  nighta,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing then,  as  he  refused  to  use  the  opiate  ordered  by  the 
doctor,  saying,  "  If  it  please  God  to  give  me  natural 
sleep  I  will  be  thankful  for  it,  but  I  don't  like  to  have 
my  senses  confused."  At  last  he  grew  so  well,  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  out  of  bed,  by  the  fire;  but  when 
I  entered  the  ward,  he  always  came  back  to  the  side  of 
his  own  bed  to  hold  a  little  conversation  with  me.  It  was 
very  affecting  to  see  the  great  giant  of  a  man,  coming 
with  the  docility  of  a  child  to  be  taught— asking  me 
questions,  telling  me  of  his  difficulties,  or  showing  me 
some  passages  in  the  books  he  was  reading  which  had 
taught  him  "  something  he  needed  to  know."  One  day 
he  told  me  in  great  spirits  he  was  getting  so  well,  the 
doctor  meant  to  send  him  to  the  Convalescent  Home; 
and  he  said  he  was  so  thankful  for  spared  life,  because 
of  his  wife  and  children,  as  he  hoped,  by  Clod's  blessing, 
if  he  was  allowed  to  go  home  again,  he  might  be  enabled 
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to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  atme  blened 
Saviour  whom  he  had  found  for  himself. 

"  I  was  speaking  to  the  wife  this  morning,  and  tiyiiij 
to  Isll  her  about  Jesus;  but  oh,  woman  "  said  the  poor 
man,  with  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head,  "ye  ken  riufi 
just  as  dark  as  I  used  to  be  mjsel !" 

I  afterwards  beard  that  every  mommg  he  laid  wde 
his  bread  for  her,  and  when  she  came  to  see  him,  nid 
her  regularly  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  tried  to  ex- 
plain  it,  as  neither  she  nor  any  of  the  children  ooald 
read  for  themselves. 

Kext  day  I  saw  him,  he  was  hoarse  with  cold,  tnd 
evidently  a  good  deal  disappointed  with  the  inopportane 
illness.  I  comforted  him  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
not  be  serious,  and  gave  him  some  garments  to  ksq* 
him  comfortable  at  the  Home,  adding  a  small  som  ^ 
money  for  him  to  leave  with  his  wife,  as  the  nnne  had 
told  me  how  destitute  she  seemed  to  be.  The  poor 
fellow  covered  his  face  with  his  great  brawny  hands,  and 
burst  into  tears.  He  gave  me  a  grateful  look,  bat  coold 
speak  no  thanks. 

He  had  asked  the  chaplain  to  fiimish  him  with  i 
prayer-book,  as  he  had  grnt  difficulty  in  expreasiog  bii 

thoughts  in  words ;  and  Mr. had  asked  him  if  he 

would  care  for  kU  children  addressing  him  in  fii» 
speeches  (for  he  was  a  most  affectionate  father)  or 
whether  the  broken  language  of  even  the  youngest  did 
not  at  once  prevail  with  him  to  grant  its  requert.  So 
now  I  read  part  of  the  12th  of  Hebrews  to  him,  tod 
sought  to  teach  him,  through  his  own  fiatheriy  foelin^ 
how  our  Father  in  heaven  deals  with  those  who  are  not 
bastards,  but  sons.  I  told  him,  that  God  was  no  wak 
parent  who  aought  only  the  preaent  comfort  and  pltt- 
aure  of  his  children ;  it  was  their  highest  good  He 
sought,  even  to  make  us  partakers  of  Hia  holineis;  and 
that  He  made  pain,  sickness,  suffinring,  death  itself 
to  work  out  only  good  to  those  who  love  Him.  I  said, 
"  Tou  have  told  me  how  you  often  shut  up  your  cbil* 
dren  at  home,  to  prevent  them  from  niixing  with  bad 
companions  on  the  stair,  and  no  doubt  thqr  often  thio^ 
you  very  hard  and  unkind;  but  ycu  know  it  is  oot 
of  real  love  to  them."  I  wanted  to  prepare  him  for  a 
possible  relapse,  and  for  the  disappointaient  of  being 
kept  from  going  to  the  Home.  He  was  greatly  strock 
with  the  passage  "  as  a  true  picture  of  God!s  way  with 
His  children."  "I  believe  He  laid  this  trouble  upon 
me,  and  brought  me  in  here,  just  to  teadi  me  the  wa; 
of  salvation."  Then  he  told  me  what  a  strng^  he  had 
with  some  former  evil  habits.  "  Before  I  know  where  1 
am,**  he  said,  "  when  sitting  round  the  fire  with  the 
rest,  I  find  myself  saying  something  I  ought  not  Oh,  it 
is  so  hard,  so  hard,  to  give  up  doing  what  yoo've  beet 
used  to  do!"  He  was  so  afraid  of  the  temptation  tn 
this,  that  he  had  made  his  cold  worse  liy  sitting  away 
at  his  bedside,  which  was  fiu:  from  the  fire-pUce.  So  I 
told  him  of  the  wonderful  promise, "  My  grace  ii  ani- 
cient  for  thee,  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness. " 

At  length  I  bid  him  good-bye,  aaymg  I  would  look  in 
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Ifaedi^he  wagtogo  to  the  Home,  and  hoped  to  find 
Idm  tetter,  end  able  to  ga 

Ididio.    Batalas!  bewaanniohirone;  aittiiignp 

in  bed  with  eveiy  breath  wbtstEng  sbrilly  thzoog^  his 

irindpipe.   He  gwre  a  mate  geeture  of  great  diafareas  aa 

IstooddismaTed  bybiabedaide.    He  coold  not  apeak 

to  me,  nor  I  to  hhn,  bejo&d  a  few  worda  to  atrengtben 

<u8  ftith  in  thia  andden  and  fieiy  trial    The  Bible- 

vDinin  waa  in  the  room,  and  ahe  had  already  prayed 

with  him,  and  ao  I  came  away,  pronuuring  to  return 

next  day.    He  followed  na  with  his  eyes  to  the  door, 

and  then  we  nodded  fiveweD— «  last  £uewelL    Next 

day  as  I  entered  the  ward  ereiy  eye  waa  directed 

tovude  the  bed  in  the  comer,  and  all  who  were  able  to 

be  up  irere  grooped  at  a  Utile  diatance  fipom  it  watching 

tfae  punge  of  their  Mow-sofferer  through  the  dark 

nliey.   Just  aa  I  went  up  be  drew  his  laat  breath. 

The  none  laid  her  band  on  hia  eyes,  aa  I  atood  bedde 

her  and  looked  ftxr  the  last  time  on  the  noble  ftame,  now 

gnnd  and  still  in  death.    When  ihe  chaplain  aaked 

ium  where  hia  hope  was,  be  had  atretcbed  np  hia  dying 

anus  towarda  heaven  and  whispered,  "Lord  Jeaua,  into 

%  hand  I  commit  my  apirit^ 

Hk  poor  wife  was  erpeeted  to  airife  every  moment, 
tod  the  nurae  begged  me  to  intercept  her  at  the 
hnpital  gate,  and  break  the  sad  newa  to  her,  that  ahe 
i»  too  late  to  aee  her  htMband  in  life. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  this  banowing  acene,  nor  deaoibe 
the  paeiionato  grief  of  tfae  poor  woman,  rocking  her 
iniSuit  in  her  anna,  and  loudly  lamenting  over  the 
ndden  extinction  of  all  the  fond  bopea  she  had  enter- 
<imed  of  her  *' poor  man's"  reooveiy. 
Next  day  (it  waa  the  Sabbath),  alter  dmrch,  I  went 
to  Tint  the  poor  widof  in  her  affliction,  hof^  that 
vhea  the  violence  of  her  grief  had  apent  itaeil^  I  nugfat 
beahle  to  comfint  her  with  the  hope  iridcfa  had  sns- 
tuned  her  dying  bnaband.  It  was  a  wretdied  place,  in 
tdeuely  crowded  land  of  ticketed*  houaea.  The  abort 
December  day  waa  aheady  ck)aing,and  in  the  gathering 
tviUght  the  mother  and  her  five  children  were  cowering 
noad  a  bandfkd  of  fire.  The  only  movable  piece  of 
Andtore  in  the  room  (all  the  rest  had  gone  to  the  pawn- 
chop)  was  a  large  wooden  stool,  on  which  the  linegmento 
<'f  saeiaty  meal  were  apread.  Theae  were  baatfly  re- 
nioTed,  and  I  waa  invited  to  ait  down  on  the  dinner- 
table.  I  found  the  poor  woman  to  be  as  her  hnaband 
bad  described  her,  <<da]^  dai^"  indeed.  She  oouM 
ncrive  little  ficom  me,  so  I  let  her  pour  out  her  lamen- 
tations freely.  She  tdd  me  how  aober  and  industrious, 
tt  long  ss  he  waa  afile,  Samuel  had  been,  and  what  a 
good,  kind  ^maa"  he  had  been  to  her,  and  related 
foauy  toodiing  instancea  of  hia  conaiderato  thooghtftil- 
oesa  iriiidi  quite  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
«f  hiffl,  aa  a  loving  husband  and  fether.  *'He  never 
struck  me,  nor  apoke  a  hard  word,"  said  ahe,  *'and  waa 
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that  good  and  gentle  to  me,  that  fidka  aye  thought  we 
were  hrither  and  aister,  and  no  man  and  wife  ava;"  an 
unconadona  aatiie  on  the  connubial  mannem  of  her 
daaa,  which  the  poor  woman  uttered  in  perfect  aimpli- 
city. 

Poor  thing!  There  was  no  doubting  the  strength  of 
the  natural  instincte  of  love  to  huaband  and  children 
which  poaaeaaed  her,  and  I  hoped,  through  these,  to  be 
enabled  to  do  something  to  raise  up  her  and  the  little 
ones  fipom  the  degrading  deptha  of  dark  ignorance  and 
helpless  penniy  in  which  th^  were  sunk;  but  hitherto 
it  baa  been  a  vain  and  thankless  struggle. 

I  told  her  how  often  Samuel  had  spoken  to  me  about 
her  and  them,  and  how  strong  his  desire  was  that 
they  should  all  be  brought  to  know  and  fear  the  Lord. 
She  tdd  me  be  had  often  spoken  to  her  in  the  same 
way,  and  of  the  plans  he  had  made  for  getting  the 
younger  ones  sent  to  school  and  teaching  the  older  ones 
himself  in  the  evenings,  if  be  had  been  spared  to  return 
to  them  again.  So  long  as  her  husband's  memoiy  was 
freah  in  her  mind,  the  tiion^t  of  his  wishes  had  aome 
weight  with  her;  but  when  these  impressions  w(«e  off, 
which  they  soon  did,  the  lifb4oQg  habits  of  mental 
apathy  and  indolence  resumed  their  sway.  How,  the 
aupply  of  their  mere  bodily  wants,  by  whatever  means, 
is  all  ahe  aeema  to  care  for,  whilst  there  ia  every  pro- 
apect  of  poor  SamuePa  children  being  auifered  to  grow 
up  aa  tiiievea,  and  liars,  and  all  that  ia  vile. 

I  used  to  wonder,  when  the  poor  man  apoke  with  tears 
of  the  ignorance  and  degradation  in  which  he  waa  leav- 
ing hia  family,  why  be  did  not  also  dwell  on  their 
abject  poverty ;  but  now^  I  nnderatand  hia  feelinga. 
Where  there  ie  andi  utter  ignorance^  and  ntterwantof. 
all  mond  sense^  and  moral  trainings  there  ia  nothing  to 
lay  bold  of  by  iriiich  to  help  auch  to  help  themselves; 

Amongit  the  litOe  crowd  of  patiento  who  gathered 
round  SamneFs  dying  bed,  was  another  man  suflEering 
under  another  form  of  the  same  deadly  diaeaae.  He  too 
waa  ftr  above  middle  heigfat,bnt  of  slender  make  and 
martial  carriage.  He  waa  still  a  con^iaratively  young 
man,ofthreeorfour-and-tbirty,bot  he  hadaeenmncb 
of  the  world,  and  much  of  life  in  his  day.  He  had  been 
aaoldier,  aikl  all  through  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
temUe  acenea  of  the  mutiny  in  India.  He  was  a  re- 
served, quiet  man,  sparing  in  hia  worda,  but ,  thoughtftil 
and  intelligent.  I  had  had  many  interesting  conversfr- 
tions  with  him,  and  when  my  eye  fell  upon  his  grave, 
aeiious  feoe,  solemply  n^garding  another  encountering 
that  momentoua  .crisia  which  be  waa  ao  soon  to  be 
called  on  to  feoefor  himael^  I  felt  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  him.  He  told  me,  however,  he  had  ^often  faced 
death  on  the  battle-field  without  fear  when  be  bad  no 
hope,ttidwfay8houldhefiBarto  die  now,  that  he  had  a 
good  bopci*' 

He  had  passed  through  an  the  solemn  aceoea  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  without  soy  concern 
about  his  soul,  and  when  at  last  awakened,  it  waa  byn 
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fltn^ge  iotftnuBfliifeditj.  It  was  the  news  of 
tuneiinhiiowB  nstife  pliee,iiithe  north  of  inhod, 
and  hearing  of  the  confenioa  of  relatifea  thene^  that 
fint  impraawd  him,  and  awakened  in  hia  aool  the  deaiie 
for  simihur  UeaaiDgiL  He  letnmed  to  his  oonntij,  was 
diaehaiged  fiODi  the  anny,  made  a  pcofeaaioD  of  nl^on,  I 
and  mairied  a  ChriMaan  vife,  nho,  he  said,  had  been  a 
gnat  Ueanng  to  hioL  Bat  hia  fiews  of  the  goqpel  and 
of  the  way  of  a  sinnei'a  aooeptance  with  God  were  india- 
tinct,  and  so  I  ionnd  him  when  he  fint  eame  into  the 
Infiimaiy,  much  tossed  by  doubts  and  feaia. 

I  remember  the  fint  day  I  saw  him;  he  said,  *'  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  a  num  whose  whole  life  haa  been 
spent  in  direct  opposition  to  the  holy  law  of  God,  can 
&id  focgiveness  simply  tbrongli  believing  in  ChriaL** 
But  here  it  waa  evident  that  it  was  npon  the  act  of 
bdieving  that  his  attention  was  fixed,  not  on  the  in- 
finite satisfaction  made  to  divine  jnstioe  by  the  offaring 
up  of  Him  who  is  the  propitiation  for  oar  sina~-the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

He  too,  however,  exhibited  a  dodle,  teachable  spiiit, 
and  by  the  bleasiDg  of  God  on  the  reading  of  His  omi 
word,  lus  views  seeoied  to  dear  np,  and  his  tet  to  be 
goided  more  and  more  simply  into  God's  way  of  peace. 

One  day  I  fimnd  him  confined  to  bed,  and  with  a 
ghastly  look  of  saffaiing  on  his  fiM&  Poor  fiUow,  he 
told  me  he  had  no  rest  night  nor  day,  and  oonld  not 
keep  in  the  same  poaition  for  a  minnte  at  a  lune.  I 
had  often  to  change  his  piUows  doriiq;  the  short  time  I 
sat  beside  him;  and  I  was  quite  touched  to  see  how  he 
atruggjM  with  his  lestiessness  through  his  desire  to 
hear.me read.  ''Bead  me  'Bock  of  Agea,'"  be  said, 
''that  was  my  dead  mothei's  fsvooxite  hynm;  there's 
mudi  comfort  to  me  in  that  hymn." 

Next  day,  exactly  a  f oitoie^  after  Samuel's  desthy 
James's  wife  came  for  him  and  took  him  home  to  die. 

On  the  Babbath  afternoon  I  went  to  inquire  how  he 
had  borne  the  removal  What  a  difbrent  home  his  was 
from  SamneL's ! 

He  lay  in  a  bed  q^otless  and  dean,  and  everything 
about  the  small  rooai  breathed  domestic  qaiet  and  com'' 
fort  A  tidy,  sweet-loeking  young  woman,  his  wife, 
waited  on  him  with  tender  care. 

He  had  been  free  of  pain  since  his  return  home,  but 
ndther  he  nor  his  wife  attadied  any  hope  to  that  dr- 
cnmstanoe,  whilst  he  expressed  thankftdness  for  the 
relief  afforded. 

"  Bat,"  said  his  true  hdpmate, "  James  is  oontrat  to 
leave  hiniself  in  the  Lord's  hands ;  and  though  he  is 
still  sometimes  troubled  with  doubts  and  fean,  still  he 
feds  that,  oome  life,  come  death,  to  him  all  is  well" 

''  I  think  you  are  seeing  thing?  more  dearly  now  than 
you  did,  James,"  I  remarked. 

''I  am  seemg  now,"  said  he,  in  hia  quiet,  oondseway, 
*^i\iaX  Chriit  must  he  aO:' 

What  more  couM  he  have  learned  than  this,  though 
his  life  had  been  spared  to  see  old  age,  and  filled  with 
the  lessons  of  a  ripe  Christian  experienoe.    "  GhiiBt  is 


all,"  is  the  iLlpha  of  a  bdieWa  leanuqg,  aai  it  18  tbe 
omega,  and  all  the  Lorf  s  dealings  with  Urn  hoe  oo^ 
tend  to  gromd  and  astUe  him  more  fiiQy  in  this  sU^m- 
portant  truth. 

I  retain  a  moat  pleasant  TBeoQectioQ  of  ay  vint  in 
:the|^oaming  of  that  winter  Sabbath  day.  ThepatieBl^B 
eyea  wen  weak  and  he  ooold  not  bear  the  gas^aoneBt 
qnietiy  converBOg,  with  only  the  fikkeriag  fire-light 
fitftillylii^bthigi^  eachottien^&cea.  I^ekecftiie 
sermon  I  had  been  hearing,  on  the  beaatild  text, 
^Sdch  an  High  Priest  beosme  vs,who  is  hdy^bmh 
less,  undefiled,  s^Momte  ftom  sinaers,  and  made  hij^ 
than  the  heavens" — repeating  some  parts  pecdiirif 
suitable  to  the  dying  man^a  drcomatanoes.  TheD,al 
his  own  request,  I  sang  his  kvourite  hymn,  '^  Rock 
of  Ages,"  and  after  a  fem  words  of  prayer,  I  took 
leave,  promising  to  return  in  a  few  days.  I  felt  so 
thankM  that  he  was  pennitted  to  end  his  dajs  in  hia 
own  qoiet^  peaceful  home,  and  waited  en  by  his  tender, 
gentle  wiih;  and  I  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  removed 
in  time^  and  supposed  that  he  wonld  probabi  j  linger 
bedde  her  Ibr  aome  weeka.  Three  di^s  after  I  retonel 

His  wife  opened  the  door,  and  in  ahawer  to  mj  some- 
irtiat  anxiona  inquhy,  levied,  veiy  giavdy  andsveekljr 
^I  trust  it  is  all  well  with  James  now." 

A  ftw.honrs  after  I  left  them,  ere  yet  the  Sabbith 
had  dosed,  when  his  wife  had  laid  hasadf  down  beiide 
l|im,hb  took  her  hand  in  both  his  and  pressed  it  to  his 
hehrt  She  Mt  a  fluttering  throb,  «id  then  all  ins 
atil ;  and  as  she  hastily  rose  to  look  at  his  fiKS,  vth 
a  laat  £uht  aigh,  the  wheel  was  broken  at  the  eis- 
tem  and  the  pitcher  at  the  fixmtainj  and  the  fpriit 
tstumed  to  God  who  gate  tt^-^-kaviog.  the  poor  yooog 
widow  alone  with  the  lifeless  day  of  the  husband  d  hff 
youth,  .but  with  Him  also  to  whose  kwing,  gndooscue 
he  had,  almost  with  his  dying  breath,  eonmiended  her. 

It  was  Yeiy  plain  that  that  wonderful  sastsTning 
presence  was  with  her,  giving  her  sodi  quiet  dignity 
and  diastened  composure  in  the  midst  of  her  gziet 
Hew  diflBsrent  I  fdt  it  to  be,  to  mingle  my  tesiB  of 
qrmpathy  with  those  of  one  who  sooowed  not.  as  tiuse 
who  have  no  hope.  As  we  stood  together  beside  the 
coffin  and  took  a  last  look  of  the  calm  manly  fiux,  ere 
it  was  sealed  up  from  mortal  sight  till  the  resanectioQ 
morning,  she  tdd  me  many  interesting  paitioBlaa 
about  her  hnaband  in  hM-loag  iUness.  .^'He  vsft^ 
Ml  man/'  she  said,  ^,and  never  in  the  way  of  speaking 
much."  But  kmg  before  he  went  to  the  Ldfinosiy  ^ 
had  gathered  ftom  his  expressions  at  worsbqi,  that  he 
looked  forward  to  nothing  else  than  death  as  the  tar- 
mmatbn  of  his  illness.  She,  too,  gave  me  many  pleasing 
instances  of  his  thooghtfol  care  for  her,  and  the  pn>- 
rision  he  had  made  f<ar  her  comfort,  and  when  I  le- 
membeml  haw  he  had  spoken  about  her  and  vbat  a 
hdp  and  blessing  he  had  fi)und  a  godly  wife  to  be»  ^ 
thought  what  a  sacred  and  noble  thing  tm^  Christian 
marriage  is,  where  the  union  is  toTOiei^j^sl^fi^l  ^7 
the  ties  of  mere  natural  affection,  er  mutual  iniensl, 
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but  as  between  thoee  ^ho  are  heirs  together  of  the 
gnoe  clli&.  Death  had  oome  in  and  parted  for  a  time, 
two  true  and  tender  human  hearts,  bat  only  for  a  time. 
Tbey  are  miited  still  in  all  that  is  highest  and  most 
endmipg,  and  yet  a  little  whOe,  and  they  wiU  be  fbUy 
united  fbr  ever. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  reader  can  i^preciate,  as 
J  do,  the  amazing  contrast  which  I  felt  to  be  preeented 
bj  these  two. 

Kot  between  these  two  men  who  thns  died  within  a 
fortnight  of  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  their  cases 
vere  in  many  respects  very  similar.  Both  died  of  the 
HUDe  disease.  Both  poasessed,  &r  above  many,  mach 
deep  and  trae  natural  affection.  Above  all,  both  were, 
I  believe^  made  alive  unto  God  through  &ith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  were  under  the  remoulding, 
renewing,  purifying  influence  of  his  good  Spirit  Both, 
I  cannot  doubt^  departed  this  life  to  be  for  ever  with 
Him.   But  the  difference  was  in  those  they  left  behind. 


The  widow  of  the  one^  dark,  igDoranty  almost  incap- 
able of  realising  a  world  b^nd  the  present ;  certainly 
incapable  of  taking  any  due  comfort  from  the  blessed 
hope  in  which  her  husband  died  —  lamenting  with 
violeut  and  hopeless  grief  only  the  loss  of  the  <'man" 
who  had  «ver  been  kind  to  her  and  had  provided  her 
and  her  children  vrith  bread ;  and  the  Christian  woman 
—who  seemed  of  another  order  of  beings  altogether- 
reasonable,  composed,  hopeful  in  her  sorrow,  with 
beautiful  unselfish  love,  drawing  her  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  what  was  her  mournful  loss  was  the 
beloved  one's  unspeakable  gain. 

How  do  examples  sudi  as  these  convince  of  the  one 
refining,  vital  power  which  can  alone  elevate  the  masses ! 
The  waters  of  life  which  can  alone  heal  the  dark,  sunken, 
marshy  places,  from  which  at  present  the  pestilential 
moral  miasma  of  evil  is  ever  arising,  and  spreading  vice 
and  crime  through  all  grades  of  society ! 

A.  B.  V. 


ABTHXTB^EBaKIHE'S    EXPEBIEHCES. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


V.-THE  GOLDSMrrH'S  APPRENTICE. 

*'  Tom  fairj  land,  th*t  Mdms  lo  real, 
Retreats  while  yon  pnnne  It; 
Bvt  wblle  jwx  walk  for  times  Ideal, 
I  take  mj  work,  and  do  it** 

P?  was  a  lovely  day  for  a  walk  from 
Old  Edinbui^h  to  the  Harbour  of 
Leith.  The  April  sky  was  fair  to 
see,  and  the  sunshine  pleasant  to 
fed;  while  occasional  showers  were  yexy  little 
r^rded,  either  by  Arthur  Erskine,  whose  mind 
was  engrossed  by  the  expectation  of  finding  a 
sbip  bound  for  France,  or  by  George  Duncan, 
vho  had  been  kindly  spared  by  his  master  to 
accompany  bim  as  far  as  the  harbour. 

Allan  Duiie's  conduct  in  this  matter  might 
We  surprised  any  one  that  knew  him ;  indeed, 
when  he  reflected  upon  it  afterwards,  it  surprised 
lumseli  His  theories  would  have  led  him  to 
shut  Arthur  up  in  prison,  and  to  subject  him  to 
V^M  forte  et  dure^  until  he  was  brought  to  a 
fitting  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  his  conduct, 
and  induced  to  sue  for  j>ardon  to  his  offended 
guardian.  But,  instead  of  this,  he  had  reasoned 
with  him  on  the  folly  and  guilt  of  his  conduct ; 
uid  when  nothing  availed  to  change  his  deter- 
nuoation,  he  had  tried,  at  all  events,  to  promote 
Us  temporal  wellbeing.  Since  the  popr  foolish 
boy  would,  at  all  haz^irds,  go  to  France,  he  might 


as  well  make  the  voyage  in  a  good  ship^  and 
under  a  respectable  Scottish  captain,  with  whom 
Dune  was  acquainted ;  and  it  was  the  hope  of 
his  arranging  this  matter  satisfactorily  that  had 
induced  him  to  dispense  with  Duncan's  services 
for  half  a  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  rank  between 
the  two  lads,  each  seemed  to  find  the  other  a 
vexy  pleasant  companion.  Perhaps,  indeed,  rank 
was  the  only  point  in  which  the  young  gentle- 
man could  boast  any  superiority  over  the  appren- 
tice. Friendless  and  almost  penniless  as  he  was, 
Arthur  Erskine  might  rather  have  envied  George 
Duncan,  who  had  thoroughly  mastered  a  profit- 
able calling,  had  gained  an  honourable  position 
among  his  equals,  and  was  certain  to  command  a 
favourable  start  in  life  as  soon  as  his  term  of 
apprenticeship  should  have  expired.  There  was 
something  in  the  reserved  and  quiet  youth  that 
piqued  Arthur's  curiosity,  and  he  questioned  him 
with  no  little  interest  about  his  home.  Duncan 
told  him,  in  reply,  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  ten 
children,  and  that  his  father  was  ''  guidman,"  or 
tenant-fEirmer  of  Dunsinane  Brae,  in  Angus, 

Arthur  expressed  his  surprise  that,  as  the 
eldest  son,  he  did  not  remain  at  home,  and  learn 
to  manage  his  father's  farm. 

"Atweel,"  said  Duncan,  ^' there  were  mony 
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reaaona.  I  had  aye  a  mnckle  love  for  drawing 
and  faahioning,  and  dc  like ;  and  folk  aay,**  he 
added,  with  a  alight  bluah,  ''a  kind  of  ingyne 
thereanent." 

In  point  of  fact,  Doncan  had  a  paaaion  for  art, 
and  had  he  lived  at  a  period  or  in  a  conntiy 
offering  greater  facilitiea  for  ita  indulgence,  he 
might  have  distinguiahed  himself  with  the  pencil 
or  the  chiseL  Circomatanced  aa  he  waa,  the  beat 
substitute  for  these,  and  the  neareat  approach  to 
them,  waa  found  in  the  art  of  deaigning  tasteful 
omamenta  in  gold  and  silyer ;  and  although,  on 
account  of  the  rudeneaa,  and  atill  more  of  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  thia  art  waa  certainly  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  atill  it  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toma  of  vitality,  and  waa  appreciated  in  a  higher 
degree  than  we  might  at  first  eight  be  tempted 
to  imagine,  by  Scotchmen  of  the  aixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  other  considerations  had  even  greater 
weight  than  tMa,  in  determining  Qeorge  Duncan'a 
choice  of  a  calling. 

«  Forby  that,"  he  continued,  «  Hugh  —  that'a 
my  next  brother — ia  more  gleg  and  canty  about 
£sirm  work,  and  sic  like ;  but  he  wadna  learn  a 
trade,  and  there's  sae  mony  bairns  to  fend  for — 
Jamie,  and  Jock,  and  Janetie,  and  the  twins,  and 
wee  Mary  and  Effie — that  I'm  keen  to  work  my 
way,  and  win  the  bit  siller,  that  the  lads  may 
hae  their  trades,  and  the  laaaea  their  penny 
tocher." 

'*  How  many  aiatera  have  you  %  "  aaked  Arthur. 

"  Four,  and  five  brithers;  and  they're  a'  brave 
lada  and  bonny  laaaea,  Gk>d  be  thankit  Hugh, 
and  Jock,  and  Jamie  are  aa  pretty*  fellowa  aa 
ye'd  see  in  a'  the  countiy-side ;  and,  forby  that^ 
Janue's  sae  fond  of  his  book  that  he'd  mak  a 
braw  minister,  g^  we  could  get  him  the  book- 
lear." 

^  And  which  of  them  do  you  love  the  best  t " 
asked  Arthur. 

"I  dinna  just  ken,  Maister  Arthur;  I  hae 
never  tried  to  think." 

^  I  have  one  sister,"  Arthur  began,  with  a 
little  hesitation. 

''  Wed,  sir,**  answered  Duncan,  with  a  smile, 
« she  maun  hald  the  room  wi'  you  o'  the  haill 
nine  wi'  ma" 

<  1UI,  itnof^  nS  aittm 


''Duncan,"  said  Arthur,  impetaoody,  *'gif  1 
could  find  the  man  who  would  bring  her  fsithfol 
tidings  of  me,  I  would  ^ve  him  all  the  gold  I 
have,  with  my  whole  heart" 

''It  mightna  be  that  hard  to  do,  maisker. 
Whaur  doea  the  young  lady  bidef  " 

Arthur  told  him. 

^  I  think,  air,"  replied  Duncan,  after  a  mosient*8 
reflection,  "  ye  may  truat  me  wi'  your  ado  -* 
for  maister  hath  affidn  wi'  Maister  David  Forres, 
the  general  o'  the  mint,  wha  bides  in  Hadding- 
ton. I  ken  he'll  gar  me  gang  there  to  settle 
them.  Ainat  there,  the  gait  to  Wedderbum  'ill 
be  a  ama'  matter." 

"I  thank  you  heartily,"  said  Arthur ;  "gif  I 
could  write  a  letter." 

«  And  what  for  suld  ye  no,  Maister  Aithurt 
There's  a  gnid  hostelry  in  Leith,  f  oreanent  the 
harbour.  We'll  just  gang  in  there,  and  diink 
our  f our-houis,  and  they'll  be  blithe  to  g^  us 
pen  and  paper." 

They  put  thia  plan  into  execution,  and  Dnncia 
left  Arthur  comfortably  established,  with  pens, 
paper,  and  an  inkhom,  in  a  private  room  of  the 
inn,  while  he  went  to  make  inquiry  for  the  good 
ship  XJlyuu^  in  which  he  hoped,  through  his 
master's  influence,  to  secure  a  passage  for  the 
wanderer  on  easy  terms.  He  came  back  in  abont 
an  hour,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Becaving  no 
anawer,  he  entered  quietiy.  Arthur  waa  still 
sitting  at  the  table,  but  he  had  pushed  away  the 
half-written  letter,  and  his  head  was  resting  on 
hia  handa.  When  Duncan  came  dose  to  \m^ 
and  gentiy  touched  his  shoulder,  he  looked  up, 
his  eyes  red  with  weeping. 

"Oh,  Maister  Arthur,"  said  Duncan,  with 
deep  compassion,  ''sure  ye  needna  do  this  thing. 
Ter  ain  heart's  agamst  it^  forby  the  law  o'  God 
and  man,  and  the  weeUare  o'  yer  ain  anely  nater. 
Oh,  sir,  do  ye  no  think  what  a  blithe  welcome 
ahe'll  £^e  ye,  gin  ye  dawr  to  gang  back  like  a 
man,  and  a  brave  man  too;,  wha's  no  fear't  or 
ahamed  to  come  and  aay,  '  I  hae  dane  wiang— 
forgie  me  V  Te'd  do  or  thole  mair  than  that  for 
her  aake,  ony  day." 

"  It'a  ouer  late,"  murmured  Arthur. 

"Latel    Oh,  no,  sir ;  gin  the  batdfi  was lang 
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And  bard,  the  better  and  braver  to  conquer  in 
it" 

"Oh,  bat^  Doncan,  yon  know  not  They 
would  gar  me  follow  yoor  new-fangled  doctrinee— 
the  Evangel,  as  yon  call  it ;  bat  I  hold  the  true 
and  ancient  Catholic  fidth,  and,  Gk)d  helping  me^ 
111  live  and  die  in  the  same." 

**!  am  a  Catholic  too,"  said  Duncan,  quietly. 

"Youl" 

''Ay,  Maister  Arthur.  They  say  Catholic's 
Dsebut ' general,'  and  mine's  the  general  faith  of 
Chtisf s  Kirk  frae  the  day  He  left  it— the  fiiith 
tanght  by  our  Lord  himsel,  and  by  the  holy 
apostles,  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John." 

''Tha^s  all  davers,"  said  Arthur,  hastily; 
**  yon  know  you  learned  your  doctrine  from  John 
Knox." 

"  My  ain  ndther  taught  me  the  Word  o'  God 
when  I  was  a  wee  baimie^  years  before  the  voioe 
of  Maister  John  was  lifted  up  in  the  land.  But 
sma'  matter  wha  teaches  u%  after  a',  sae  what  we 
learn  is  the  trutL" 

"  But,  Duncan,"  interposed  Arthur,  *  how  may 
we  know  the  truth  saTe  by  the  voice  of  the  one 
troeKirkt" 

**  And  how  may  we  ken  whilk  Kirk  is  the  true 
one  save  we  first  ken  the  truth )  Na,  na,  Maister 
Arthur,  the  guid  Lord  has  na  left  us  In  the  dark 
anent  that  He  has  gi'en  us  twa  guid  guides  to 
ahow  us  the  right  gait  First,  there's  the  written 
Word.  Ane  needna  be  a  braw  scholar  to  read 
the  Evangel  frae  end  to  end,  and  to  find  out  unco 
wed  gif  our  Lord  taught  ony  thing  o'  masses,  or 
purgatory,  or  prayers  for  the  dead,  or  sic  like ; 
gif  he  said  to  the  folk,  'Te  maun  bring  me  a 
hantle  guid  warks,  that  ye  may  win  eternal  life ;' 
or  ellia  gif  he  said  na  word  ava',  but  this  ane, 
'  Come  unto  me — ^beUeve  on  me — look  unto  me.' 
But,  forby  a'  that^  there's  anither  hdp  to  ken 
the  truth.  I  teU  ye,  Maister  Arthur,  the  truth 
gies  ye  a'  ye  want,  as  naething  dse  in  the  mudde 
warld  can  da  It  ^es  ye  peace  and  pardon,  and 
a  bright  and  siccar  hope  here  and  hereafter.  It 
makes  the  sinfu'  heart  dean,  the  sair  heart  haill, 
and  the  dour  heart  douce  and  genjde." 

"  I  think,"  said  Arthur,  looking  up,  and  speak- 
ing with  » little  hesitation,  "^  I  think  my  heart  is 
good,  and  that  I  mean  to  do  right" 

''That  ye  mean  to  do  rights  Maister  Arthur, 


Tse  no  misdoot ;  but,  sir,  a  guid  heart's  anither 
matter.  Oin  I  may  spdr  the  question,  hae  ye 
ever  loved  and  served,  wi'  yer  haill  hearty  the 
guid  God  that  gied  ye  life,  and  breath,  and 
being)" 

''  Nobody  does  that,"  said  Arthur.  "  But, 
George,  I  may  not  stay  talking  thus.  I  must 
finish  my  letter." 

And  he  drew  the  paper  towards  him,  glanced 
hastily  over  it,  wrote  as  hastily  a  sentence  or  two, 
then  paused,  looked  perplexed,  frowned,  and  bit 
his  lips,  and  finally  threw  away  the  pen. 

<<  Can't  do  it,"  he  said. 

Duncan  remained  silent 

**  Gkorge,  you  will  see  her  yourself.  Tou  will 
tdl  her,  will  ye  not,  that  it  grieved  me  sore  to  go 
thust  Tdl  her  it  was  my  worst  pain  to  think 
that  I  bade  her  no  farewdl  But  say  that  I  am 
bound  for  the  pleasant  land  of  France — my 
mother's  land ;  that,  God  and  the  saints  helping 
me^  I  will  win  fione  and  fortune  there,  and  come 
back  to  share  it  aU  with  her.  You  will  not 
forget  1" 

^  m  tdl  her  ilka  word  ye  hae  said,  Maister 
Arthur.  But  will  it  please  you  to  sign  and  seal 
your  letter  %    VYL  fetch  wax  and  a  light" 

He  did  so;  and  Arthur  having  signed  his  half- 
finished  letter,  sealed  it  with  his  father's  signet 
ring,  which,  with  a  few  other  small  articles  of 
value,  he  had  concealed  about  his  person. 

Then  Duncan  told  him  all  he  had  learned 
about  the  Ulystes,  As  it  happened,  she  was  to 
sail  that  very  night;  and  the  captain,  or 
**  shipper,"  was  willing  to  allow  Arthur  a  passage 
on  the  terms  he  proposed,  in  case  he  should 
seem,  on  personal  inspection,  a  likdy  and  active 
kd. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Arthur.  "  Tou  have  been 
a  true  friend  to  me,  and  so  has  Master  Dune. 
Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  ship )  And,  oh, 
but  you  must  take  this,  you  know,  gif  you  be  the 
bearer  of  yon  letter." 

<*This"  was  the  little  store  of  gold,  the  con- 
tents of  his  mother's  purse. 

" Na,  na,  sir,"  said  Duncan,  flushing;  "not  ane 
plack  or  bodle." 

'*  Nay,  but  take  these  two  crowns  at  least,  to 
buy  a  new  kirtle  for  one  of  your  sisters." 

**  Dinna  ask  me,  sir,  lest  I  think  ye  grudge  the 
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'prentice  lad  the  pleasure  o'  doing  ye  sae  sma'  a 
service," 

Duncan  saw  Arthur  on  board,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  skipper,  who,  being  rather  short  of 
hands,  agreed  to  allow  him  to  work  for  his 
passage;  not,  however,  without  a  good  deal  of 
grumbling  at  his  youthful  and  too  gentlemanly 
appearance.  Then  the  two  lads  shook  hands 
with  each  other  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and 
parted. 

VI.-THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  A  COMMON-PLACE  PEESOK. 

'*Tbink!  tbe  dutdow  on  Uie  dial, 
For  tbe  Nature  moat  undone, 
If  arka  the  paiaing  of  the  trial, 
Prorea  the  preaenee  of  the  aan.'* . 

E.  B.  Bnownsa 

DiTKCAK,  on  his  return  home,  showed  his  master 
Arthur's  letter,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  com- 
mission he  had  undertakea 

Durie  mused  for  a  while.  "Qin  it  were  to 
ony  ither  airt  or  comer  of  the  land,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  I'd  be  amaist  minded  to  gang  mysel 
—  forby  that,  I'd  manage  the  ado  wi'  Maister 
David  a  wheen  better  than  you,  Duncan — ^but 
Tse  no  see  the  wa's  o'  Manderston  again  wi'  my 
ain  guid  wilL" 

Duncan  was  about  to  ask  why,  but  he  chanced 
to  look  up  first  in  his  master's  face,  and  some- 
thing that  he  saw  there  warned  him  to  be 
silent. 

He  hung  up  his  gown  and  blue  bonnet,  and 
then,  returning  to  the  work-room^  inquired  if  his 
master  wanted  him.  Being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  took  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  established  himself  as  near  to  the  window  as 
possible.  He  was  soon  engrossed  in  his  employ- 
ment, which  was  that  of  drawing  an  elaborate 
design  for  a  large  silver  cup  or  tankard. 

Now  there  were  two  subjects,  and  only  two, 
upon  which  the  master  and  the  apprentice  were 
not  quite  of  a  mind.  One  was,  that  when  the 
apprentice  was  entrusted  with  any  discretionary 
power  in  dealing  with  customers,  he  was  apt  to 
use  it  with  greater  liberality  than  his  master 
exactly  approved.  Durie  often  murmured  at  the 
time;  but  as  he  afterwards  experienced  the  result 
in  larger  and  more  profitable  orders,  and  as  Dun- 
can never  marred  the  due  effect  of  these  by  say- 
ing, "I  told  you  so  before,"  the  goldsmith,  in  spite 


of  his  prejudices,  employed  him  every  day  more 
frequently  m  such  matters.     The  other  subject  of 
difference  was  perhaps  more  serious.    Durie  was 
an  excellent  workman,  and  understood  the  me- 
chanical parts  of  his  trade  fully  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  any  goldsmith  of  his  time;  but  h^ 
had  no  imagination,  and  little  taste,  he  therefore, 
in  all  ornamental  work,  contented  himself  with 
following  bad  modeb  correctly,  but  tamely.    He 
could  not  in  the  least  understand,  that  what  was 
merely  a  trade  with  himj  became  an  art  in  the 
hands  of  his  really  gifted  apprentice^     He  greatly 
doubted  the  propriety  of  spending  valuable  time 
and  labour  (which  were  money's  worth)  on  such 
trifles  as  the  drawing  of  a  figure  or  a  flower.    On 
the  present  occasion,  he  reminded  Duncan,  with 
some  sharpness,  that  this  was  the  third  essay  he 
had  made  upon  a  design   for  <^  My  Lord  of 
Murrk/s  muckle  drinking-cup."      Yet  though 
disappointed  and  irritated  at  his  slowness,  he 
thought  it  safest^  after  all,  to  leave  in  his  hands 
so  important  a  matter  as  their  first  order  from 
the  second  person  in  the  realm. 

He  busied  himself,  accordingly,  with  some  cal- 
culation; and  there  was  sUence,  until  Duncan 
suddenly  exclaimed,  ''I  hae  done  it^  maister!" 

"  Weel,  laddie,  gin  ye  hae,  ye  neediia  deave  me 
sic  a  gait.    Let's  see  the  thing." 

''  It's  oner  dark  the  noo.  Let  it  bide  till  the 
mom.  I  think — *^  he  added  hesitatingly,  "I 
think  it's  no  that  ill  Aiblins  my  Lord  wiU  con- 
descend to  approve  it" 

^  (3eoige  Duncan,"  said  his  raaister,  "  I  canna 
mak  ye  out  ava',  whiles.  For  a  douce,  eident,^ 
Gkxl-fearing  lad,  wi'  guid  pairts  and  wit,  to  waie 
his  haill  heart  on  sic  trifles,  and  be  as  fond  to 
draw  a  wee  bit  leaf,  or  flower,  or  sic  like,  as  though 
folk  were  to  gie  him  a  purse  o'  gowd  for  lika 
hand-straik ! " 

''  I  love  my  wark,"  answered  Duncan  quietly, 
''and  I  dinna  scorn  the  things  my  wark  may 
bring.'* 

"Vanity  o'  vanities,"  said  his  master.  "Sac 
the  Wcffd  o'  Gk)d  sayeth,  and.  sae  t  hae  fund  to 
my  bitter  dule." 

Duncan  might  have  said  with  truth  that  he 
believed  his  master  had  never  loved  his  work 
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itself  bat  only  its  reward.    He  prefened,  how- 
ever, to  remaiii  Bilent. 

''Bat  je'itt  young,  Qeordie,  and  hae  the  warld 
before  yei  I  pray  Gk)d  it  willna  bring  you  as 
waefn'  lesaoBS  aa  it  has  brought  me." 

''But,  waister/'  said  the  youth  softly,  <<thi8 
warld's  no  a'  to  us,  wha  ken  the  true  EvangeL" 

"God  be  thankit  for  the  same!"  answered 
Daiie^  with  vmiiBual  energy.  He  rose,  walked  to 
the  window,  and  stood  leaning  against  it,  and 
shading  his  &ce  with  his  hand.  <<  Gin  it  were,  I 
kea  ane  hurd'a  son  wha  wadna  hae  been  a  breath- 
iBg  man. — ^Bnt  Ood  forgie  me  the  sinf u'  thocht ! 
For  he's  dead  the  noa  Dtad^  Geordie.  Did 
«Ter  aebedy  dee  wha  had  done  ye  bitter  wrang  f " 

^'Naebody  ever  did  me  wrang^  mabter.  Frae 
^k)dandnian  haelhadnaethingbut  guid  But 
«0&a  has  deed  %  *' 

"Do  ye  no  mind  yon  puir  senseless  Papist 
gallant  telling  us,  as  by  chance  like,  that  the 
blither  o'  the  Laird  o*  Manderstone  had  deed 
sudden,  the  day  before  he  left  his  hamel " 

"I  dinna  mind,"  said  Duncan,  "I  maun  hae 
been  in  the  shop^  I  think." 

"It's  httle  he  guessed,"  Durie  resumed,  ^that 
he  was  telling  me  the  death  o'  my  bairn's  hus- 
band, wee  Elsie's  ain  father." 

'^  Bat  she  never  kexmed  him.  It  willna  be  ony 
Me  to  her." 

"The  waefoUest  thocht  aya' !  Better  for  a 
iassie  to  greet  till  her  heart  breaks^  than  to  say  she 
never  kenned  her  mither,  and  had  nae  cause  for 
dole  when  her  father  deed  But  it's  ouer  true 
that  like  suld  win  to  like,  and  lad  and  lass  for- 
gather in  their  ain  degree.  Nae  guid  ever  came 
of  a  hurd's  son  and  a  craftsman's  daughter.  It's 
no  the  will  o'  God." 

Duncan  did  not  controvert  this  sentiment,  and 
Darie  presently  continued,  "I  hae  thocht  aft 
•and  alt  it  was  a'  €h>d's  punishment  for  my  ain 
sia  For  I  toiled,  and  tholed,  and  strove,  to  get 
the  gowd  th^ether,  that  a^  might  hae  a  better 
tocher  than  ony  ither  lass  in  the  city.  I  won  a 
hantle  mair  in  thae  days  than  we  can  do^he  Jiooi 
For  James  Mosman  hadna  set  up  tba^  mudde 
loame  o'  his  in  Forrester's  Wynd  And  I  had 
affiura  wi'  mony  o'  the  barons  and  gentlemen 
wha  gied  me  their  siller  to  keep ;  sae  I  loaned 
^e  gowd  again  where  I  might  adventure  it, 


and  mony's  the  honest  penny  I  gained  that 

It  was  not  without  some  pleasure  that  Durie 
dwelt  upon  these  remembrances.  For  unques- 
tionably he  loved — his  nature  loved — the  gleam 
of  gold  and  the  glitter  of  silver. 

*'  Weel,"  he  went  on,  *'  the  store  o'  gowd  grew, 
and  grew,  and  grew.  And  the  lassie  grew  too, 
blithe  and  winsome,  and  a  hantle  bonnier  than 
wee  Elsie.  Mony  an  honest  lad  in  her  ain  degree 
wooed  her  fiurly,  but  tale  that  I  was,  I  wad  hear 
nane  o'  them.  I  aye  and  aye  thocht  to  do  some- 
thing better  wi'  her.  Then  came  young  Mander- 
stone wi'  his  ring  on  his  finger,  and  his  feather  in 
his  hat^  wi'  his  saft,  saft  speech,  and  his  cauld,  cauld 
heart  Naebody  ever  dreamed  o'  sic  a  thing  as 
that^  for  the  laird's  son  to  wed  the  goldsmith's 
daughter.  Sae  our  hearts  were  lifted  up  wi'  pride 
and  vanity;  and  we  didna  think  it  was  unco  little 
he'd  hae  speired  after  her,  but  that  he  was  puir 
and  a  dyvour,t  and  th&  lees  and  clashes  o'  the 
silly  folk  had  made  her  tocher  ten  times  mair 
than  it  was  like  to  be. 

"Weel,  it  was  a'  done;  and  he  took  her  hame 
to  his  father's  halls.  Dinna  ask  me  mair.  My 
bairn's  heart  was  broken.  The  great  folk  scorned 
and  lichtlied  her,  and  he, — sin  God  taught  me  his 
truth  I  hae  tried  hard  no  to  hate  him,  Duncan. 
And  I  hae  prayed  for  him  night  and  mom,  though 
aft  and  aft  the  words  deed  on  my  lip,  and  my 
heart  turned  to  fire  at  the  thocht  of  my  puir, 
simple,  sorrowfu'  bairn,  her  lane  amang  thae  cruel 
folk  Atweel,  he  is  gone  to  God's  judgment  noo ; 
I  trust,  I  hope  that  aiblins  he  has  pardoned  him, 
for  his  dear  Son's  sake,  even  as  he  has  pardoned 


}i 


me. 

"  And  Mistress  Elspeth,  ye  hae  cared  for  her 
sin'  she  was  a  wee  baimiel"  asked  Duncan,  after 
a  pause. 

**  Ay,  my  bairn  deed  young.    I  was  no  wae  for 

that     But  ane  thing  Fd  hae  wared  my  life  for  in 

the  after-days — ^that  she  had  come  to  ken  the  true 

Evangel     Weel,  €k>d  is  aboon  a',  and  he  does 

I  what  pleaseth  him  in  heaven  and  upon  earth." 

"  And  we  dinna  ken  what  he  does  the  noo,  but 
we  sail  ken  hereafter,"  said  Duncan  gently  ^  half 

unconsciously  quoting  one  of  the  most  precious  of 

— -  — ~ 

*  In  ttaose  times  the  goldtmitbs  generallf  acted  m  baukem 
t  Spendthrift;  banknipt 
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those  ^  wonk  of  Jesiu  "  which  have  been  as  stin 
in  the  midnl^t  darkneBs  to  thonsands  of  per- 
plexed and  sonowfiil  heaita. 

^I  gaed  to  Mandentone  and  hnragbtweeZlAe 
hame,  for  the  which  they  were  no  huth.  And  eae 
that  was  the  end  on't  Bnt^  Geordie^  I  felt  my 
heart  within  me  tomit  to  ane  atana  I  didna 
ewe  for  onything  as  I  cared  for  herJ^  His  Yoioe 
trembled  as  he  spoke ;  and  had  there  been  light 
enough  Dnncan  might  hare  seen  that  his  &ce 
was  pale  with  emotioD,  as  he  looked  earnestly, 
thiongh  the  guthering  twilight  at  his  listener. 

Hii  was  one  of  those  strong  narrow  natores 
that^  perhapSi  only  once  in  the  whole  cooise  of 
their  livefl^  give  to  another  the  deepest  love  of 
which  they  are  capabla  He  had  really  loved  the 
wife  of  his  yoath;  stUl  the  privilege  of  unlocking 
the  secret  place  within  his  heart  had  been  re- 
served for  the  tiny  hand  of  his  little  daughter. 
Stem  men,  snch  as  he  was,  have  not  seldom  given 
to  a  winsome^  gentle  child  what  they  have  refused 
to  all  beside.  After  a  pauses  he  continued,  **  But 
my  wark  helpit  me  to  forget^  and  sae  I  gaed  on. 
I  got  mair  gowd  ilka  day  thae  times,  and  I  tried 
to  think  it  wad  help  me  to  be  vengit  on  young 
Manderstone^  or  ellis  to  mak  wee  Elsie's  life  mair 
bright  than  her  puir  mithei's.  Then  came  the 
time  o*  Maister  John's  first  hame-coming:  The 
guidwife  gared  me  gang  wi'  her  and  hear  him 
preach  in  Sunt  GeiUs,  albeit  I  misliked  sic 
fashions.  Duncan,  Maister  John's  a  true  prophet 
o'  the  Lord.  He  told  me  a'  that  was  in  my 
heart" 

**  Did  he  comfort  ye  1 "  asked  Duncan,  to  whose 
soul  God  had  come  not  in  the  earthquake  or  the 
fire,  but  in  the  still,  small  voice.  Very  different 
had  been  Allan  Durie's  experience. 

''  Comfort  me,  lad  I  As  ye'd  comfort  a  border 
thief,  ta'en  redhand  in  reiving  and  robbing.  He 
gared  me  see  I  was  a  muckle  sinner,  and  that  the 
wages  o'  sin  was  death;  gin  ye  ca'  that  ony  com- 
fort 

**  For  a  guid  wee  bit  I  was  sae  down-casten,  I 
didna  ken  whaur  I  was,  nor  what  I  maun  do  for 
my  puir  sauL  But  bdyve  I  began  to  think  that, 
tho'  'twas  an  ill  case,  siller  'id  help  it^  ony  gait 
Ye  mind  I  had  found  out  that  siller  couldna  heal 
a  sair  hearty  but  I  thocht  it  wad  gang  far  to  save 
a  sinfu'  sauL      Sae  I  fixed  wi'  mysel  that  I'd 


ware  the  gowd  I  had  stored  sae  carcfu',  and  hse 
ahantle  masses  said  for  my  ain  puir  sanl,  and  for 
my  bairn,  and  for  us  a'.      Foibj  that,  I'd  do 
guid  warka.     £h,  but  Makter  John  dang  ikat 
out  o'  me  unco  quick !    The  guid  waiks,  and  the 
saints,  and  the  bit  masses,  and  a';  he  jmt 
smashed  them  as  ye'd  smash  an  egg-shell  in  yer 
han'.    Oh,  Geordie  lad,  it  was  awfu' !    For  he 
took  me  np^  and  left  me,  a  puir  miwiaUe  sinfa' 
saul,  my  lane  before  the  God  that  made  me^  hot 
aetlung  ava'  to  pnt  between  ns  and  torn  hit 
wrath  asida    Gtf  there's  onything  fearsome  on 
thia  airth,  it's  to  think  on  the  presence  o'  the  Lord 
Almighty  about  yer  path,  and  yer  bed,  and  ilka 
gait  ye  gang,  fpn  ye  havena  seen  the  blessed  &ee      I 
o'  the  Saviour  Christ    Mon/s  the  time  Pd  hu 
langed  sair  to  dee^  but  that  I  kenned  wed  thit       ] 
wadna  save  me;  for  'gif  I  gang  down  to  hdS, 
Thou  art  there  alsa'    Hae  ye  ever  fislt  like  that, 
Geoxdiel"  t 

"  No  just  like  that,"  said  Geoige,  slowly  and 
reverently.  **  I  think  I  hae  kenned  the  guid 
Lord  loved  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  a'maist 
as  soon  as  I  kenned  the  love  o'  father  or  mither. 
Sin'  I  could  mind  aethin^^  I've  aye  been  light 
siccar  o'  that" 

"Weel,  I  canna  mak  it  out,"  replied  Dorie^ 
rather  doubtfully.  '<  Truth  is  truth,  Geoige 
Duncan,  and  I'm  no  shamed  to  say  I  hae  thocht 
ye  a  hantle  better  in  the  Lord's  sight  than  myseL 
But  that  gowd  suld  be  guid  to  wark  wi',  gin  it's 
no  passit  thro'  the  fire,  hae  I  never  heard.  For- 
by  tbat^  I  canna  think  how  ane  could  come  to 
ken  the  warth  o'  Christ,  or  his  sa^g  mercy,  gia 
his  sins  hadna  gared  him  cry  aloud  in  the  bitter 
dule  and  the  vera  anguish  o'  his  sauL" 

''  Maister,"  answered  Duncan,  ^  what  ye  say  o' 
the  fire's  unco  trua  Still  that's  hu  business,  no 
mine.  'Twere  an  ill  case  an'  the  gowd  had  to  do 
aething  for  itsd,  but  just  to  Inde  still  in  the 
Maister'a  han',  wha'U  take  guid  care  to  g^e  it  its 
ain  turn  in  the  furnace^  as  he  thinks  best  And 
as  to  sin,  I  jalouse  a  man  can  scarce  tell  rightly 
what  sin  is  ava',  till  he  comes  to  ken  that  it 
grieves  the  heart  o'  the  Lord  that  loves  him. 
But  how  gaed  it  wi'  ye  after  that,  Maister  !" 

'*  After  lang  time  the  guid  Lord  had  mercy  on 
me.  My  lad,  I  hae  tald  ye  the  anguish,  but  I 
canna  tell  ye  the  joy.    Wonnerf  n'  it  looked  to 
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me  then,  wonnerfa'  it  looks  the  noo^  when  I 

think  oD't    He  came  to  me  bimseL      And  he 

didna  come  to  me  in  the  kiik,  whanr  I  gaed  to 

liear Muster  John;  nor  yet  in  yon  bit  ohalmer 

whaar  I  cried  to  him  aft  and  aft  on  my  twa 

knees;  it  was  here^  in  this  vera  room,  and  I 

stting  busy  at  my  wark.    I  mind  I  was  setting 

a  ngnet  ring,  a  comdian  in  gold,  for  Bailie 

Sandeman.    I  mind,  too,  it  was  the  Tera  mom  I 

caught  that  yonng  ne'er-do*weel  of  a  'prentice^ 

Rob  Mazwelly  wi'  his  ban'  in  the  till;  and  I  bad 

bat  just  settled  wi'  mysel  to  foigie  him,  and  mak 

the  trial  gin  donee  and  faithfo'  dealing  mightna 

hfng  the  pnir  fatberiess  lad  to  a  better  mind. 

Thae  ailfy  trifles  are  nnoo  dear  to  me,  but  the 

laTfr— I  canna  tell  it    I  jost  heard  His  Toice 

saying  to  me^  'Thy  sins  are  foxgien;'  and  fiae 

that  minate  there  came  bade  on  my  mind  like  a 

spate*  ilka  sweet  pronuse  I  bad  read  in  the 

EraogeL     What  I  thocht  aforetime  mair  hard 

than  Greek  or  Latin,  seemed  just  the  simplest 

thing  I  had. heard  in  a*  my  lifa     I  wonnered 

nniidde  at  the  gnidness  o'  the  Lord  Almighty, 

aih&Ba  as  mndde  at  my  ain  folly.    To  think  I 

was  that  lang  afore  I  oonld  find  oat  the  meaning 

o'  pLun  words,  as  'trust)'  'believe^'  and  sic  like  ! 

Bot  I  kenned  a'  then.     'The  wages  o'  sin  is 

^  but  the  gift  o'  Ood  is  etemsl  life,  thro' 

Joos  Christ  our  Lord.'    'Thanks  be  unto  Qod 

for  bis  unspeakable  gift !'" 

An  ordinary  observer  would  not  have  thought 
Allan  Dune  capable  of  the  strong  feeling,  tem- 
pered with  deep  reverence^  that  breathed  in  every 
tone  of  his  Toice  as  he  said  this. 

Geoige  Duncan  added  "Amen;"  and  then  the 
conreraation  dropped.  But  for  several  minutes 
these  two,  usually  so  busy  and  active,  remained 
silent  and  motionless  in  the  darkness. 

At  length  Dune  suddenly  resumed  the  con- 
venation,  and  brought  it  back  from  the  deep 
channds  into  which  it  had  glided  unawares,  to 
the  ordinary  track  of  practical  life;  such  tran- 
sitioos  being  never  veiy  difficult  to  him. 

**  Atwed,  Duncan,"  he  said,  "ane  thing's  unco 
clear  to  me.  Folk  suld  many  in  thdr  ain  degree. 
Wee  Elsie  'ill  be  no  that  ill  off  for  tocber,  ony 
gait      And  HI  tak  guid  care  she  shall  marry 


nood. 


somb  douo^  honesty  Qod-fearing  craftsman;  gin 
it  suld  be  ane  that  can  cany  on  this  business  o' 
mine  when  I'm  in  the  kirkyard,  sae  mickle  the 
better  for  a'." 

It  was  night  now,  but  had  the  noonday  sun- 
shine been  streaming  into  the  room,  still  no  look 
of  oonsdousness  could  have  been  detected  in  the 
quiet  face  of  Oeorge  Duncan.  To  speak  the 
truth,  he  was  much  more  interested  in  AUan 
Durie's  own  history  than  in  the  fate  of  his  pretty 
grand-daughter.  Yet^  because  he  knew  the  secret 
of  a  friend,  he  made  an  effort  to  do  the  duty  that 
friendship  demanded.  "Ay,  maister,"  he  said; 
"  and  I'm  thinking  its  like  ye  hae  in  yer  mind 
young  Wilson,  the  horioger  o'  the  Neiher  Bow. 
He's  a  douce — ^" 

"Hoot  awa',  ye  fule  callantl"  Dnrie  inter- 
rupted quite  angrily.  "The  lass  wadna  look 
twice  at  him.  (3ang  yer  ways^  and  bring  us  a 
creusie;  we've  been  ouer  lang  davering  here,  and 
I  maun  finish  Maister  David's  account^  gin  sae  be 
ye  gang  to  Haddington." 

Bo  ended  the  talk  oi  the  master  and  the  ap- 
prentice. It  has  been  said  that  it  ^ded  into 
unexpected  channels;  but  in  such  cases  the 
previous  preparation  of  the  channek  must  always 
be  taken  for  granted.  It  had  become  almost 
necessary  that  some  such  explanation,  some  such 
unveiling  of  their  inner  and  real  sdves^  should 
take  place  between  these  two^  who  notwith- 
standing great  differences  of  character  and  dis- 
position, yet  loved  each  other  nearly  as  father 
and  son.  It  is  true  indeed  that  fathers  do  not 
veiy  often  talk  thus  even  to  grown-up  sons ;  but 
then  Duncan,  somehow  or  other,  sddom  fidled  to 
receive  the  confidence  of  those  he  was  with, 
whether  older  or  younger  than  himself.  Half 
of  the  i^prentices  in  the  Ganongate  used  to 
come  to  him,  when  in  any  trouble,  for  counsd 
and  assistance.  These  his  equals  in  age  and 
position  had  at  first  looked  upon  him  rather 
doubtfully;  because^  although  he  excelled  in  the 
athletic  games  in  which  they  ddighted  to  spend 
their  summer  evenings,  he  was  ^ont  to  keep 
himself  aloof  from  the  brawls  and  nkys  upon  the 
"Hie  Gait,"  of  which  they  were,  unbappily, 
almost  as  fond.  But  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  establish  his  reputation  for  courage,  by  a 
brilliant  defence  of  one  of  his  comrades,  who  had 
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been  attacked  by  Bome  French  soldiers  for  sing- 
ing one  of  the  many  ballads  against  Popery  then 
in  Yogae.  From  that  time  he  was  cordially  liked, 
as  well  as  respected,  by  his  associates. 

To  the  power  of  winning  the  confidence  of 
<yther8,  Duncan  joined  what  was  perhaps  a  still 
greater  power,  that  of  drawing  out  whatever  was 
noblest  and  highest  in  their  characters.  Those 
with  whom  he  kept  company  were  usually  their 
best  selves  in  his  presence,  and  were  also  disposed 
to  think  favourably  of  each  other.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  Jock  Fleming  had  made  the  discovery 
that  his  master,  if  sometimes  "crabbit"  in  manner, 
was  always  fair  and  often  kind  ui  action ;  though 
the  boy  was  wont  to  announce  it  to  his  com- 
{^anions  as  the  result  of  his  own  unaided  observa- 
tion and  experience.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  number 
of  ^'palmies"  from  which  Duncan  saved'  his 
fellow-apprentice;  nor  how  greatly  he  had  in- 
fluenced the  master's  verdict»  which  though  quali- 
fied, was  much  from  him,  ^Jock's  ifuU  careless, 
but  he*s  no  an  ill  bairn  ava\" 

Nor  was  this  power  of  Duncan's  to  be  traced 
to  any  one  particular  quality;  it  was  rather  the 
result  of  his  whole  character.  There  are  some 
combinations  of  colour  which  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, at  first  sight  attract  particular  attention, 
for  they  rather  satisfy  than  strike  the  eye.  But 
if  we  place  against  them  any  objects  of  taste,  as 
paintings  or  statuary,  we  find,  to  our  surprise, 
that  these  never  before  looked  so  beautiful 
Every  grace  of  form  or  colour  is  enhanced  by 
the  background,  and  seems  to  take  a  double 


chann  from  its  quiet  but  perfect  hannony.  There 
are  dbaracters  of  the  same  stamp,  which  are 
rather  known  by  what  they  make  of  othen  than 
by  what  they  appear  themselves.  They  are  rare, 
however;  for  there  must  be  found  ia  them  a 
particnlariy  harmonious  combination  of  qualities, 
a  large  measure  of  sympathy,  and  a  singular 
absence  of  selfishness. 

G^ige  Duncan  would  have  been  greatly  sur- 
prised had  he  heard  himself  classed  amongst 
sucL  But  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  har- 
mony and  completeness  of  Christian  character  as 
rtal  and  unobtrusive  early  piety.  And  Qeoigs 
was  the  child  of  devoted  CSmstian  parents;  wb 
were  also,  for  their  station  in  life,  unusually 
thoughtful  and  intelUgent  It  was  vdth  many 
tears  that  they  had  dedicated  him  to  God  in  bis 
infancy,  for  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  had 
fidien  over  his  cradle ;  but  through  that  sorrow 
they  had  learned  to  draw  very  near — nearer  than 
ever  before — to  Him  who  was  indeed  the  light  of 
their  lives.  Prayerfully,  wisely,  tenderly,  had 
they  trained  their  child  for  Him,  and  He  had 
abundantly  blessed  their  labour.  Many  other 
children  were  given  them,  whom  they  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  gave  fidr  promise  of  doing  well,  both  for 
this  world  and  the  next  But  the  babe  that  was 
baptized  in  mourning  and  tears  was  more  honour- 
able than  all  his  brethren ;  and  like  him  of  old 
whose  name  was  "  Sorrowful,"  God  *'  blessed  him 
indeed,  and  his  hand  was  with  Mm,  and  he  kept 
him  from  evil,  that  it  might  not  grieve  him." 
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[E  following  evening  was  again  calm  and 

dear.    The  stars  shone  out  brightly,  as 

twilight  faded  into  darkness,  and  Lucy 

Martyn,  with  her  brother,  lingered  long 

together  out  of  doonu 

"  Here  is  a  comfortahle  fire  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
tyn,  as  they  returned  to  the  parlour  at  last  ^  Even 
astronomers  must  not  quite  da^pise-tfaa  meaner  lights 
below.'* 

"  Indeed,  we  shall  not  despise  them  at  all,  mamma,'* 
said  Lucy,  ^*  for  it  is  really  cold  now." 

She  threw  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  both  the 
young  astronomers  gladly  drew,  with  their  mother,  round 
the  cheerful  hearth. 


''And  what  have  been  your  meditations  in  jooi 
rambles  this  evening  ?  Any  new  planet  discovered,  or 
only  a  sonnet  composed  to  the  evening  star  ?" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  it  was  so  curious  and  beautifol  to  vatch 
the  stars  appearing,  one  by  one,  after  the  daylight  was 
gone.  I  tried  to  count  them,  and  it  was  easy  for  a 
while ;  but  soon  I  got  quite  bewilderedj^  many  seemed 
to  shine  out  at  once  gh  every  sMe."    \ 

"  Then  we  thought  of  the  promise,  given  to  Abra- 
ham,'* said  John,  "  that  his  children  were  to  be '  as  tlie 
stars  in  heaven  for  multitude.' " 

''That  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  scene  in  tlie 
patriarch's  eventful  history.  Imagine  the  gioiioss 
'  vision'  given  to  him  at  the  solenm  midn^ht  hour: 
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aO  flonncli  of  eartii  hushed  to  sUenoe,  all  its  scenery 
veiled  in  darknessy  but  the  *  heavenly  host'  above 
shining  in  all  the  splendour  they  display  through  the 
dear  atmosphere  of  an  eastern  sky,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Creator  only  heard.  'And  he  brought  him  forth 
abroad,  and  said,  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the 
Stan,  tf  thou  be  able  to  number  them.  And  he  said 
onto  him,  So  shall  thy  seed  be.'  ** 
^  Are  the  stars  leally  itmumenble,  mamma  ?" 
(<  I  believe  those  visible  to  the  naked  eye  have  been 
{X)unted,  and  reckoned  at  about  one  thousand ;  but 
those  which  the  telescope  brings  within  view  may  be 
veil  called  innnmerable.  And  in  this  respect  the 
apreinons  of  Smpture  agree  with  the  discoveiies  of 
modem  adenoe.  The  figurative  promise  to  Abraham, 
ud  its  fulfihnent,  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  books 
of  Hoses ;  and  in  later  times  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
was  commissioned  to  confirm  it  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
As  the  host  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither  the 
tandof  the  sea  measured :  so  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of 
Pavid,  my  servant,  and  the  Levites  that  minister  unto 
me'  (Jer.  xzxiiL  22).  To  be  able  to  number  the  stars 
is  spoken  of  as  a  special  attribute  of  Jehovah,  as  in  the 
passages  I  referred  to  last  night  when  we  were  talking 


^'What  a  marvellous  discovery  the  telescope  was!" 
Slid  John.  ''  How  I  should  like  to  look  through  a  really 
large  fine  one!" 

"There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  an 
cpportonity  of  doing  so  some  future  day ;  and  even  a 
sooll  night-glass,  which  does  not  cost  much  money, 
^  give  great  pleasure.  I  have  never  seen  a  very  fine 
telenope,  but  I  have  been  delighted  with  a  peep  at  the 
ixiOQs  of  Jupiter  and  the  ring  of  Saturn  through  a  com- 
{vatively  small  one." 

''  Yes ;  I  should  enjoy  that.  The  moons  of  Jupiter 
^  the  other  planets  are  like  something  we  can  under- 
stand about ;  bat  to  bear  of  finding  the  Milky  Way, 
ttd  the  nebulse,  all  resolving  into  myriads  and  myriads 
of  worlds !— oh,  mamma,  the  giddy  feeling  comes  over  me 
sgain  vhen  I  think  of  it!  I  could  almost,  at  such 
times,  wish  tiie  wonderful  instrument  bad  not  been 
JnTented.** 

*'Kay,  that  is  cowardly,  my  boy.  When  we  once 
li^lieve,  on  reasonable,  incontrovertible  evidence,  that 
^  Holy  Scriptoies  are  the  Word  of  Qod— the  revela- 
tion of  himstf  and  his  will  which  it  has  pleased  him 
to  make  to  man — then  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
verb  of  the  Creator  will  never  contradict  his  word ; 
and  we  need  not  fear  that  any  discoveries  of  his  glory 
^d  greatness  in  the  works  of  creation  wHl  shake  our 
faith  and  hope,  if  pursued  in  ^  humble,  prayerful  spirit 
On  the  contrary,  they  ought' only  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of 
what  he  is  in  himself,  and  our  confidence  of  what  he 
will  be  to  his  believing  people.  Thus  he  speaks  to  us 
^his  prophet:  <  I  am  the  Lord  that  raaketh  all  things ; 
that  stxetcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone ;  that  spreadeth 
^}»oad  the  earth  by  myaelfl    I  have  made  the  earth. 


and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even  my  hands,  have 
stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I 
commanded*  (Is.  zliv.  24;  xlv.  12).  And  we  may  reply, 
with  his  servants  of  old,  in  adoring  confidence  :  *  Who 
is  like  onto  the  Lord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high, 
who  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the  things  that  aie  in 
heaven,  and  in  the  earth !  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord 
alone ;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou 
preservest  them  all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worahippeth 
thee.  Owr  hdp  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth' "  (Ps.  cxiil  6,  6 ;  Keh.  ix.  6 ;  Ps. 
cxziv.  8). 

<^  Oh,  hew  grand  the  language  of  Scripture  is !  *' 

^'  Yes ;  the  difference  between  the  Bible  and  all  other 
books,  even  in  this  respect,  forms  one  of  that  is  called 
the  '  internal  evidences'  of  its  being  the  inspired  Word 
of  Gk)d,  which,  to  a  heart  capable  of  such  fe^ngs, 
becomes  stronger  and  clearer  the  more  it  is  studied. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  telescope,  John.  You  are 
startled  and  alarmed  by  the  sudden  impression  it  has 
given  to  your  mind  of  the  stupendous  extent  of  crea- 
tion, in  the  multitude  of  new  worlds  revealed,  and  their 
enormous  magnitudes  and  distances  in  space.  It  has 
made  you  feel  our  poor  planet  to  be  such  a  small  insig- 
nificant item  of  the  list,  hardly  worthy  of  the  least 
attention  from  the  great  Creator.  But  has  He  thus 
considered  it  ?  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  wonder- 
ful scheme  of  his  redeeming  love ;  but  when  we  merely 
open  our  eyes,  and  look  around  us  upon  '  things  seen 
and  temporal,'  is  there  any  appearance  of  neglect,  of 
carelessness,  on  the  part  of  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of 
all  ?    Has  God  forsi^en  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ? " 

«0h  no,  no,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Lucy.  "How 
beautiful  everything  is  just  now !  The  trees,  the 
flowers,  all  budding  and  blooming  with  fresh  beauty, 
and  the  birds  singing  and  making  their  nests,  and  bees 
and  butterflies  flying  about,  and  the  very  animals  look- 
ing so  happy !    Oh,  surely  our  world  is  not  forsaken  !  ** 

"  You  are  right,"  said  John.  "  This  earth  is  fnU  of 
wonders,  and  it  does  one  good  to  think  of  theuL" 

"Then,"  said  his  mother,  ''did  you  ever  think  of 
another  instrument  which  science  invented  about  the 
same  time  as  the  telescope,  only  of  different,  I  may  say 
an  opposite,  use  7" 

''  Bo  yon  mean  the  microscope,  mamma  1  I  had  not 
thought  of  the  two  in  connection ;  but  that  is  a  remark- 
able idea.  I  know  that  the  microscope  shows  such 
wonders  in  the  very  smallest  things— living  creatures  in 
a  drop  of  water,  and  so  on." 

"Dr.  Chalmers,  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  dis- 
courses against  the  infidel  arguments  of  unbeMeving 
men  of  science,  has  a  very  fine  passage  on  this  subject. 
I  was  looking  over  the  volume— which  Hugh  Miller 
calls '  one  of  the  sublimest  philosophic  poems  of  modem 
times' — this  morning,  in  consequence  of  our  last  night*s 
conversation.    Let  me  read  a  few  sentences  to  you. 
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''' It  waB  the  tdeaoopey  thaty  by  piercing  the  obBcoritjr 
which  lies  between  ne  end  distant  worlds,  put  infidelity 
in  possession  of  the  aigament  agunst  which  we  ace  now 
contending ;  but,  about  the  time  of  its  inyention,  another 
instrument  was  formed,  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less 
wonderful,  and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spurit  of  man 
with  a  disooTery  which  serves  to  neutralise  the  whole  of 
this  argument  This  was  the  mieioscope.  The  one  led 
me  to  see  a  system  in  everf  star ;  the  other  leads  me  to 
see  a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  taught  me  that 
this  mighty  ^obe,  with  the  whole  burden  of  its  people 
and  of  its  cottntries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high 
fidd  of  immensity ;  the  other  teadies  me  that  every 
grain  of  sand  may  harbour  within  it  the  tribes  and  the 
families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told  me  of  the 
insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread  upon ;  the  other 
redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance,  for  it  tells  me 
that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest^  and  in  the  flowers  of 
every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet^  there 
are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  numberless  as  are  the 
glories  of  the  universe.  The  one  has  suggested  to  me, 
that,  bqfond  and  above  all  which  is  visible  to  man, 
there  may  be  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  immeasur- 
ably along,  and  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty  hand 
to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe ;  the  other  sug- 
gests to  me,  that,  within  and  beneath  all  that  minute- 
ness which  the  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  aUe  to 
explore,  there  may  be  a  n^ion  of  invisiUea. .  •  .  .  By 
the  telescope,  astronomers  have  discovered  that  no 
magnitude,  however  vast,  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
Divinity ;  but,  by  the  microscope,  we  have  also  dis- 
covered that  no  minuteness,  however  shrunk  from  the 
notice  of  the  human  ^e,  is  beneath  the  condescension 
of  his  r^anL  Every  addition  to  the  powers  of  the  one 
instrument  extends  the  limit  of  his  visible  dominions ; 
but,  by  every  addition  to  the  powers  of  the  other  instm- 
rnent,  we  see  each  part  of  them  more  crowded  than 
before  with  the  wonders  of  his  unwearying  hand.  The 
one  is  constantly  widening  the  circle  of  his  territory ; 
the  other  is  as  constantly  filliiig  up  its  separate  portions 
with  all  that  is  rich,  and  various,  and  exquisite.  .... 

** '  They,  therefore,  who  think  that  Qod  will  not  put 
forth  such  a  power,  and  such  a  goodness,  and  such  a 
condescension,  in  behalf  of  this  world,  as  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  New  Testament^  becanse  he  has  so  many 
other  worlds  to  attend  to,  thiidc  of  him  as  a  man.  They 
confine  their  view  to  the  information  oil  the  telescope, 
and  foiget  altogether  the  information  of  tlie  other 
instrument.  They  only  find  room  in  theur  minds  for 
his  one  attribute  of  a  large  and  general  superintendence; 
and  keep  out  of  their  remembrance  the  equally  im- 
pressive proofii  we  have  of  his  other  attribute,  of  a 
minute  and  multiplied  attention  to  all  that  diversity  of 
operations  where  it  is  He  that  worketh  all  in  alL  • . . . 
Now  that  the  microscope  has  unvdled  the  wonders  of 
another  region,  I  see  strewed  around  me,  with  a  pro- 
fusion whidi  ba£Bes  my  every  attempt  to  comprehend 
it^  the  evidence  that  there  is  no  one  portion  of  the 


universe  of  God  too  minute  for  his  notice^  nor  too 
humble  for  the  visitation  of  his  care.*  ** 

The  young  people  listened  with  much  interert;  ud 
John  requested  and  readily  obtained  permission  to 
cany  the  volume  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  works  bsck  with  hini 
next  day  to  school 

*'Do  you  believe  the  stars  to  be  mhslntedr  he 
asked, ''or not?" 

''Oh,**  said  Lucy,  ''surely  we  cannot  doubt  that! 
Would  all  these  beaotifiil  worlds  have  been  created  fir 
no  purpose  but  to  shine  upon  us  by  night  f  Tbej  mnit 
be  full  of  inhabitantB,  like  this  earth,  only  I  hope 
without  our  sins  and  sorxows." 

"That  is  a  natural  condusion  on  first  oonsidetiDg 
the  subject,"  said  Mrs.  Martyn,  "yet  men  of  sdoioe 
have  written  on  both  sides  in  answer  to  Job'i 
question.  The  fixed  stars,  you  know,  are  appir^ 
'suds,'  centres  of  light  and  heat»  and  as  neb)  ve 
cannot  coaceive  of  life  being  possible  in  ih/m.  But 
then  doubtless  they  have^  like  our  own  sno,  phoets 
revolving  around  them.  Are  all  the  planets  of  oer  own 
system  inhabited  by  rational  beings!  We  know  that 
these  worlds  have  like  our  own  earth  changM  of  ^ 
and  night,  summer  and  winter ;  but  the  d^gnei  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  the  power  cf 
gravitation,  &c.,  must  diflfer  so  immensely,  socordios 
to  their  nearness  or  distance  from  the  central  iob, 
that  life  there  must  be  of  a  different  kind  from  what 
we  have  here  any  examples  dL  The  mind  beoomes 
lost  in  conjectures— interesting  indeed,  but  still  dkr 
speculations  alter  alL  We  must  wait  patieotly.  I 
believe  we  may  venture  to  say  as  to  this  and  mioj 
other  kindred  subjects  of  thought,  what  we  knowoot 
now  we  shall  know  hereafter." 

"Ton  mean  in  a  future  life,  mamma?  That  is i 
comforting  thought" 

"It  is;  and  I  often  take  the  comfort  of  it  Wem 
at  present  in  the  mere  infiuu^  of  our  immortal  bein^ 
It  would,  I  doubt  not»  be  as  p^eetly  impoeohld  fx 
angels  now  to  make  us  comprehend  what  Ihey  knovi 
of  the  works  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  as  for  joQ 
to  explain  to  your  baby  cousin  the  troths  wbidi  s» 
perfectly  phdn  to  your  own  mind,  and  whidi  will  be  lo 
to  his  if  he  lives  to  your  sge." 

"But  how  often  one  wishes  that  it  were  possble  to 
know  morel"  said  John,  with  a  sij^ 

"About  the  phmeta  at  least,"  said  Lucy.  "Oh, H 
would  be  delightful  to  be  aasured  that  tii^  w««  ^ 
dwellingB  of  holy,  hi^py  betogs !" 

"Hugh  Miller  wrote  some  most  inteiesting  psp«> 
on  this  subjecti  which  I  was  looking  over  to-dsy.  I 
could  not  make  you  understand  all  his  views  ud 
theories,  unless  you  knew  more  cf  the  principles  ^ 
both  geology  and  astronomy.  But  I  shall  read  one 
passage  which  will  please  you,  Lucy,  because  it  speaks 
of  the  natural  wish  to  know  more  re^gaiding  oorcao- 
panionworld& 

"'There  does  certainly  exist,'  he  aays,  'a  wide- 
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spreid  desire  to  know,  m>  far  as  can  be  known,  ibe 
extent  of  God's  living  creation.  The  planet  whidi  we 
inhabit  is  but  one  Teasel  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet  sailing  on 
fhroagh  the  Tsst  ocean  of  space,  under  convoy  of  the 
SBD.  Far  on  tiie  distant  hotiaon  what  seem  to  be  a 
great  many  other  convoy  ships  appear,  thoogh  snch  is 
their  ranoteness,  that  even  our  best  glasses  enable  ns 
to  know  very  litUe  regarding  them.  But  in  the  vessels 
of  the  same  group  as  onrBclves,  we  see  evolutions 
fflnilsr  to  those  which  onr  own  ship  performs ;  we  see 
them  maintain  relations  similar  to  those  of  our  own  to 
tbe  great  guardian  vessel  in  the  midst ;  we  see  them 
regokted  by  her  in  all  their  movements,  and  that 
when  nights  fall  dark,  most  of  them  have  tiieir  sets  of 
hntihoma  hoisted  up  to  give  them  light :  and  there  is 
s  desire  among  us  to  know  somewhat  respecting  the 
cnws  of  these  neighbour  vessels  of  ouis,  and  whether— 
IS  we  all  aeem  bound  on  a  common  voyage— the  ex- 
pedition, as  it  is  evidently  under  one  and  the  same 
eratiol,  may  not  have  a  common  purpose  or  object  to 
iooomplish.* " 

"  What  an  interesting  illustration,"  said  Lucy ;  '^  the 
convoy  ship  and  the  fleet  under  its  care !  I  shall  think 
d  it  dften,  when  I  see  our  neighbour  vessels  and  the 
*  other  oonvoy  ships'  appear  in  the  evening  sky." 

^listen  to  one  other  sentence  from  the  same  gifted 
miter.  He  argues,  that  as  it  is  proved  from  the  ftcts 
of  geokgie  science  that  our  earth  was  long  ages  in 
existeDoe  before  it  became  the  abode  of  reasoning, 
iDmortal  beings,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  or 
eicn  all  of  the  planets  in  our  system  may  be  as  yet  in 
the  ane  stage  of  preparation,  and  intended  hereafter 

to  ftnn  tbe  dwelling-place  of  the  'spirits  of  just  men 

SBMie  perfbct'     'They  may  be  merely  some  of  the 

''fiiany  mansions "  prepared  in  the  ''Father's  House," 

ki  the  immortal  existence  of  kingly  destiny  made  in 


the  Father's  own  image,  to  whom  this  little  world 
forms  but  the  cradle  and  the  nursery.' " 

John  expressed  delight  at  this  speculation. 

"  But  now,"  said  his  mother,  "  we  must  speculate  no 
longer  for  the  present  It  is  late,  and  you  will  have  to 
leave  us  very  eariy  to-morrow.  Only  I  may  repeat  to 
you  some  verses  which  I  used  greatiy  to  admire  in  my 
young  days,  and  which  perhaps  chiefly  for  that  reason 
have  still  a  charm  for  me.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the 
author:  the  poem  is  called  'A  Midnight  Hymn,'  and  it 
will  be  a  good  dose  to  our  speculations  for  this  evening. 

**  *Star  ganmed  floor  of  Uie  land  I  lore, 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  now, 
What  are  fbe  many  i^tttering  gema 
Which  hang  on  thy  jewelled  brow  ? 

*■  *Sdio61men  write  In  the  lettered  page^ 
'Hiat  eafch  ia  a  worid  like  oon^ 
Where  dcy  Urda  ring  their  mdodlooi  songs 
In  more  delightftil  bowerL 

**  *  Where  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  In  concord  dwell, 
Where  the  leopard  harmless  Urei^ 
And  where,  nndewed  with  the  sweat  of  nan. 
The  field  its  harvest  glTSfc 

"'Where  ria  hath  shed  ao  withering  blight. 
Where  death  no  entrance  gains; 
Where  the  mra  of  a  Choosand  years  ago 
SdU  boond  aeroas  the  plalnsi 


**  Many,  if  snch  ye  be,  fiUr  worlds, 
Would  adt  no  brighter  doom, 
fhan  wifehla  yonr  gorgeooa  palaces 
To  find  a  lasting  homei 

" *So  let themi  siore arabltloos,  I 
More  towering  wishes  flrsme; 
I  woold  not  dweU  fai  these,  bvt  with 
The  Lard  of  all  of  them  I 

*■  *  They  may  be  near  to  the  peariy  gate% 
They  may  stand  dose  to  heaveo;^ 
Bnt  who  woald  dweU  in  the  serranrs  lodge 
If  the  mansUm-hooae  were  girear  *  **  * 


H.  L.L. 


^\t  €\iVtsxtu%  ©^nasttrj* 
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WEUTT  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  my 
fHend  Agnes  BelL  It  is  bng,  k>ng  ago, 
yet  I  remember  that  visit  as  if  it  were 
yesterday:  finrt^  because  I  had  never  been 
away  ftom  home  alone  belbre;  secondly,  because  such 
agieat  event  happened  at  the  time.  But  I  ou|^t  to 
teQ  yoa  at  onoe  that  my  name  was  Bessie  Campbell, 
and  that  I  was  seven  years  old.  I  do  not  remember 
much  of  my  fife  befixe  I  was  seven.  I  suppose  nothing 
paiticular  had  hi^ipened  to  ma  I  had  no  brothen  or 
ssten;  and  so  in  my  pky  I  had  nobody  to  please  but 
BiTselt  I  went  to  school  every  day,  in  the  village  where 
velivel   AgnesBeUwasoneoifmyschool-fdlowSyand 


she-was  my  great  friend.  Her  mamma  had  often  asked 
me  to  come  and  stay  a  few  days  with  Agnes;  but  my 
parents  would  not  let  me  go,  for  th^  thought  I  was  too 
young  to  visit  by  myself,  and  that  I  should  give  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  However,  at  last  a  day  came  when 
my  mamma  told  me  I  was  to  stay  with  Agnes  for  a 
whole  fortnight,  and  I  was  to  go  home  with  her  after 
sehool  that  afternoon.  My  joy  was  so  great  that  I  did 
not  hear  half  of  what  mamma  said  to  me  afterwards.  I 
recollect  her  saying,  "I  am  afraid  a  little  spoiled  thing 
like  you  will  be  very  troublesome  I"  and  she  charged 

^^^^^^^^— .      II  ■■!■  I    -I   I  — ^— ■■■        II    I    I  I  ,  I-         I. 
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me  to  be  a  good  girl,  to  do  all  I  was  told,  and  to  be 
willing  to  gire  op  my  oiro  way.  I  do  not  think,  after 
all,  I  was  very  tronblesome  while  I  was  at  Mn.  Bell's, 
becanse  I  was  treated  like  a  visitor,  and  everything  was 
done  to  please  me ;  and,  not  being  crossed,  I  felt  good- 
tempered  and  happy  all  the  time.  Agnes  was  a  sweet, 
unselfish  child,  and  she  always  gave  way  to  me  when 
we  were  together.  One  great  delight  to  me  was  her 
little  brother,  two  years  old,  who  I  had  scarcely  seen 
before.  Oh,  how  I  wished  I  had  a  little  brother, 
to  make  a  pet  of!  I  wondered  why  I  had  ever 
cared  for  doUs,  which  oonld  not  speak.  I  was  sore 
I  should  never  care  for  them  again,  after  having 
had  this  ''live  doll"  to  play  with.  Agnes  was  often 
allowed  to  take  Charlie  oi;t  for  his  mn  in  the  gaiden, 
and  sometimes  she  was  even  trusted  to  undress  him 
and  put  him  in  his  bath  at  night  How  happy  I  thought 
her !  I  began  to  think  my  own  home  was  very  duU. 
Well,  the  pleasant  fortnight  ended,  and  one  day,  when 
we  came  from  school,  I  found  my  papa  at  Mrs.  BelTs, 
waiting  to  take  me  home.  I  did  not  feel  glad,  for  I 
did  not  want  to  leave  Agnes  and  Ohailie.  Little  Charlie 
ran  into  the  room,  and  I  found  it  hard  work  not  to  ay 
as  I  snatched  him  up  on  my  knee. 

"Look  papa,*'  I  said,  *'what  a  little  darling!  0 
Agnes,  if  you  would  give  him  me,  to  take  home !" 

Papa  smiled,  saying,  ''Yes,  Bessie,  Agnes  is  much 
richer  than  you,  isn't  she?"  and  as  I  left  the  room  to 
get  ready  to  go  with  papa,  Mrs.  Bell  laughed  and  said, 
"Ah,  Bessie  will  soon  foiget  Charlia" 

The  teara  came  before  I  had  got  through  my  good-byes. 

As  we  started  papa  said,  "  Ton  wouldn't  be  so  sony 
to  come  home,  Bessie,  if  you  knew  what  a  nice  present 
we  have  got  for  you." 

I  brightened  up. 

"What  is  it,  papa?" 

"A  doll,"  he  answered. 

I  was  going  to  say  I  didn't  want  any  mora  dolls,  but 
remembering  that  this  would  sound  ui^grateful,  I  said 
gravely,  "Thank  you,  papa." 

"  It  isn't  so  big  as  ChaiUe,"  he  added. 

"Oh,  I  imA  I  had  a  CharUe!"  I  said.  "Mrs.  BeU 
thinks  I  shall  foiget  him,  and  I  tharCt  forget  him ! " 
with  which  I  fiEurly  burst  out  sobbing. 

Papa  smiled. 

"  I  hope,  at  ibiy  rate,  I  shall  see  no  more  crying  after 
to-day,"  he  said.  (I  must  confess  hero,  that  I  was  much 
addicted  tociying.) 

So  our  walk  was  a  dull  one. 

When  we  reached  home,  papa  said,  "Come,  child, 
and  see  if  you  like  your  new  ddl  after  all." 

He  took  me  to  the  nurseiy.  There,  beside  the  fire, 
was  «  bassinette,  with  pretty  blue  curtains,  and  blue 
frills  all  round  it  I  looked  in.  Oh,  wonderful  sight ! 
a  beautiful  Uttle  baby~-«  real,  living  baby— lying  asleep. 

"This  is  your  doll,  Bessie,"  said  papa.  "This  is 
your  little  brother,  a  week  old." 

I  threw  myself  into  papa's  arms,  and  wept,  this  time 


for  pure  j<>y.    "Oh,  pi^!  papal"  as  sooassIooQld 
qieak. 

"  I'm  sony  you  don't  like  him,"  said  paps. 

"  Oh,  papa»  it  is  what  I  have  been  wishing  80  for!  Ffe 
been  dreaming  every  night  I  baialittle  brother, like 
Agnes.  Opi^a,  is  he  really  our  baby}  WillheiUj 
here?  YovL  9m  not  pretending t  Oh,  I  most  look  it 
him! "  and  papa  left  me,  telling  me  "  not  to  est  him  np." 

I  knelt  by  the  cradle  for  an  hour,  devouring  him  with 
my  eyes,  and  feelii^  as  if  my  heart  would  boist  with 
intense  joy.  Then  he  woke,  and,  oh,  raptore!  nnne 
took  him  up,  and  I  had  the  unspeakable  delist  i 
examining  his  hands  and  feet,  seeing  his  blue  egfes,  ud 
feeling  his  s(^  dieeks.  Mamma  soon  sent  foi  met> 
her  room.  I  was  sony  to  leave  baby,  yet  I  longed  to 
pour  out  my  joy  to  mamma. 

After  I  had  talked  about  this  marrdlous  event  to  dt 
heart's  content,  mamma  sud,  "And  do  you  think  f» 
will  bve  your  brother,  Besiue,  nearly  as  well  as  yoa  W 
yourself  7" 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  will  love  him  a  AvndM  timet  better 
than  myself!" 

"My  darling,  I  have  often  tried  to  teach  jouiolike 
to  make  others  happy.  You  know  how  I  have  talked 
to  you  about  being  selfish,  and  it  wots  hard  for  joatobe 
uniirififth  when  you  were  all  by  yountelt  But  now  year 
dear  little  brother  will  teach  you  what  it  is  to  k)i» 
somebody  else  as  much  as  yourself— perhaps  even  moit 
And  you  will  be  £ur  happier,  Bessie  dear,  than  70a  h&fe 
ever  been." 

Papa  called  me  away  now,  and  he  gave  me  s  caid 
on  which  he  had  written  these  texts : — 

"Charit7(Love)seekethnotherown"  (I  Cor.ziiLS::. 

"Look  not  every  man  on  his  own'  thh^,  batemj 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others"  (Phil  iL  4). 

"  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself'  (Bom.  xt.  $ 

"  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neitbff 
m  tongue ;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth"  (I  John  iiL  IS). 

Papa  made  me  read  these  to  him,  and  ssid,  '*  Tosr 
little  brother  is  going  to  teach  you  what  all  this  meuK** 

"How,  papa?" 

"  BecMue  you  will  often  now  have  to '  seek  not  j/o«r 
own^  comfort  and  pleasure,  but  baby's.  If  God  spiw 
him  to  us,  yon  will  often  have  to  give  up  to  him;  gi^ 
up,  for  instance,  doing  something  yon  like,  to  plsy  vitb 
him,  or  take  him  out  Yoa  will  have  aomiAwdy  to  tiiiofc 
of,  and  please,  besides  youxselt    Will  this  be  easy?** 

"Oh,  yes,  papa;  I  shall  new  like  doli^  anything  half 
so  mudi  as  playing  with  him !  I  liked  playing  with 
Charlie  better  than  anytiuQg,  and  I  let  him  bsTetU 
my  things.  You'll  see,  papa,  Ftt  never  caie  aboat 
9nyse^  again." 

"WeU,deaff  Bessie,  I  do  believe  baby  «»2{  be  a  good 

little  teadier  of  unselfishness  to  his  sister.   Now,  ns 
away  and  look  at  him  again." 

Icannotstopto  tell  you  how  happy  I  was  for  nuny 
a  day.  I  did  not  ay  for  a  long  time.  Baby  was  my 
first  thoui^t  in  the  morning,  and  oy  last  th(R#t  at 
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liigbi    To  see  him  dressed  and  nndressed  was,  for 

three  or  four  weeks,  daily  a  new  delight    The  pride 

and  joy  of  showing  him  to  Agnes  conld  not  he  descrihed. 

Then  came  the  day  when  he  fint  smiled  at  me,  the  day 
vben  be  (ist  cooed,  and  the  day  when  he  first  crowed 
oat  loud.  I  nsed  to  ran  straight  to  the  nursery  as  soon 
as  I  came  in  from  school,  feeling  that  I  had  a  treasure- 
hoase  of  happiness  there. 

Ooce  I  asked  mamma  ''if  I  had  not  learned  to  be 
muelfiah,  qtuU  unselfish  ? " 

She  said  she ''  hoped  I  was  learning;**  and  I  thought 
Ehe  might  have  siud  more. 

One  day  as  I  entered  the  room,  papa  was  saying, 
''He  has  improved  her  already  ;**  and  mamma  answered, 
"YoQ  see,  he  is  a  nev  toy  to  her  at  present" 

I  knew  they  were  speaking  of  baby  and  me. 

Bat,  of  coarse,  as  baby  grew  older,  I  got  used  to 
having  a  little  loother,  and  by  degrees  I  found  that 
there  were  trials  as  well  as  pleasures  in  the  new  state 
of  things.  Korse  did  not  make  such  a  pet  of  m^  now 
she  had  baby  to  pet  She  often  scolded  me  for  making 
a  noise  when  baby  was  asleep.  Many  things,  too, 
vbidi  she  had  always  done  for  me,  I  now  had  to  learn 
to  do  for  myself,  because  her  time  was  so  occupied  with 
liby. 

One  day,  when  he  was  nearly  six  months  old,  I  came 
back  from  school  ^t  was  my  half-holiday),  and  having 
taken  off  my  walking  things,  I  left  them  as  usual  for 
nnne  to  put  away. 

She  said,  ^  Put  them  away  yourself.  Don't  you  see 
Fm  feeding  baby !    It  is  tune  you  learned !  ** 

I  thrust  them  all  in  a  heap  into  the  nearest  drawer, 
ad  left  the  nursery  very  cross. 

Maomia  must  have  gone  in  aoon  after,  for  she  pre- 
^tly  called  me :  ''  Bessie,  come  and  arrange  your  things 
iieatly,  in  their  proper  places.** 

I  was  sure  nurse  had  complained  of  me. 

H?eiyone  knows  that  when  a  day  begins  badly,  it  is 
apt  to  go  on  badly.  After  dinner,  I  wanted  my  punt- 
box,  which  was  kept  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  closet  in  the 
Misery.    I  burst  in,  saying, "  Nurse,  win  you ^ 

^^Hu%k!^  whispered  nurse;  'Tm  just  trying  to  get 
Itthy  off  to  sleep !  he  has  been  awake  since  five  this 
mcming,  and  he's  so  poorly  with  his  teeth.  Thxbb  ! 
yoQ  see  you've  woke  him  up,  coming  in  making  such  a 
Boise.   What  a  troublesome  child  you  ara" 

I  lowered  my  voice  to  the  proper  standard,  and  re- 
nuned,  '^But,  nurse,  will  you  reach  me  my  paint-box? 
It  is  up  there^  on  the  top  shell" 

"I  can't  get  it  you  now.  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was 
trying  to  get  him  to  sleep  ?" 

"  ru  take  him  while  you  get  it" 

''You  take  him!  Go  away,  and  don't  come  back 
disturbing  him,  poor  little  dtfling  I  he  was  just  gone 
off,  when  you  woke  him." 


I  was  angry,  and  I  ezdaimed  aloud,  ''  What  a  fuss 
you  do  make  about  baby !  You  never  will  do  anyUiing 
for«i«now!" 

Nurse  said,  '<  /  know  who  once  made  a  fuss  about 
baby!" 

This  stung  me,  and  crying  out,  "  I  wish  he  had  never 
come !"  I  shut  the  door  behind  me  with  a  loud  slam. 
I  threw  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  passage  outside  the 
nursery  door,  for  I  was  so  miserable  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Passion  always  makes  one  miserable.  I 
hated  nurse,  and  I  hated  myself.  I  heard  baby  fretting, 
and  I  knew  I  had  put  him  quite  off  his  sleep.  I  re- 
membered the  time  when  I  thought  I  should  never  be 
cross  or  unhappy  again  as  long  as  I  had  my  little 
brother ;  and  now,  for  a  single  moment,  I  had  hated 
Aim,  and  had  nuarU  the  words  I  said,  "  I  wish  he  had 
never  come ! "  I  was  sobbing  on  the  floor  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  mamma  came  upstairs  on  her  way  to 
the  nursery  to  see  if  baby  were  asleep.  I  told  her ''  he 
wasn't  asleep ;"  and  she  raised  me  up,  and  led  me  into 
her  room,  where  she  desired  me  to  tell  her  what  had 
happened.  I  managed,  between  bursts  of  tears,  to  say 
that ''  I  had  woke  baby  up— nurse  had  been  very  cross — 
she  wouldn't  get  me  my  paint-box— I  had  said  there- 
was  so  much  fuss  about  baby— and  I  wished  he— he — "^ 

Mamma  said  she  would  rather  not  hear  what  I  had 
wished ;  she  would  come  and  talk  to  me  when  I  waa 
quieter.  She  came  back  after  some  time,  and  said, 
"  Bessie,  you  thought  you  had  learned  to  be  unselfish 
all  at  once.  The  first  time  baby  crossed  you— the  first 
time  you  found  he  had  to  be  considered  bdbre  ^oh— you 
have  shown  that  you  are  as  selfish  as  ever.  lie  has  only 
been  a  pleasure  and  a  pli^ything  to  you  till  now.  You 
will  often  have  to  give  way  to  him  as  he  gets  older,  and 
it  will  be  bard  work  as  long  as  my  Bessie  loves  herself 
and  her  own  way  so  much.  Baby  was  to  teach  you '  not 
to  seek  your  own,'  and  you  have  broken  down  in  the 
first  lesson.  You  never  thought  you  could  be  unkind 
to  your  little  brother,  for  you  did  not  know  how  selfish 
you  were.  He  is  crying  still,  quite  worn  out  by  want 
of  sleep." 

This  grieved  me  bitterly,  and  I  said,  ^  It  is  no  uae ! 
I  shall  never  be  any  better." 

'^  My  darling,  yon  need  not  be  discouraged.  I  have 
great  hope  you  irt22  be '  better,*  now  you  have  learned, 
by  this,  how  weak  and  sinful  your  heart  is.  This  fall 
must  lead  you  to  seek  God's  strength  to  hold  you  up. 
We  win  pray  together  that  God  may  forgive  you,  and 
help  you  to  be  humble  and  watchfhl  from  this  time. 
You  see  how  easy  it  is  to  Move  h%  word;^  how  hard  to 
love  '  in  deed  and  in  truth.* " 

Thus  the  first  lesson  my  little  teacher  taught  me 
was,  to  know  something  of  myseff.  Not  a  pleasant  one. 
Another  time  I  may  tell  you  about  some  lessons  he  gave 
me  when  he  grew  older.  h.  a.  b. 
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[TTLE  Carl  sat  by  the  brook  at  the  bottom 
of  the  orchard,  thinking— thinking— think- 
ing. And  this  was  what  he  thought  about 
His  mother  had  told  him  only  that  morn- 
ing, that  although  he  was  a  child  he  could  serve  God; 
and  when  he  had  asked  her  '*  how/*  she  had  told  him 
by  being  a  good  boy.  This  puzzled  Carl  very  much,  and 
80  he  came  out  into  the  orchard  to  think  about  it. 

'*I  don't  understand  it,"  thought  he  to  himself 
**  Grown-up  men  and  women  can  serve  God,  for  some 
of  them  preach  sennons  to  teach  people  to  be  good,  and 
some  give  clothes  and  things  to  poor  people ;  but  I  am 
only  a  little  boy,  I  can't  preach  sermons,  and  I  have  got 
no  money,  so  I  can't  give  things  to  poor  people;  I  can  do 
nothing  but  play  and  learn  my  lessons.  I  wonder  how 
/can  serve  God." 

As  little  Carl  thought  this,  he  lay  upon  the  grass, 
looking  up  at  a  white  cloud  in  the  sky ;  and  as  he  lay 
and  looked,  he  all  at  once  heard  a  voice  coming  gently 
down  like  soft  wind.    The  doud  was  speaking  to  him. 

"  I  rose  up  from  the  sea  like  mist,"  said  the  cloud, 
^'  and  I  haye  travelled  a  long  way  in  the  air;  I  am  going 
further  still,  to  carry  rain  to  a  place  &r  away  from  here, 
where  the  fields  are  dried  up,  and  the  harvest  is  spoil- 
ing. The  rain  I  bring  will  refresh  the  com,  and  make 
the  farmers  glad,  and  so  there  will  be  food  for  the  people 
next  winter.  This  is  what  God  has  given  me  to  do,  and 
«o  /serve  God." 

Then  the  little  brook  which  ran  at  CaiTs  feet  answered 
the  doud,  and  said :  '*  I  cannot  water  broad  fields  as 
you  do,  and  save  the  land  fh>m  fiunine,  for  I  am  only  a 
little  brook;  but  as  I  ripple  through  woods  and  meadows, 
I  give  water  to  the  little  flowers  upon  my  banks^  and 
keep  the  blades  of  grass  fresh  and  green,  and  sometimes 
I  creep  dose  up  to  a  cottage,  that  the  good  woman  may 
not  have  far  to  go  to  fill  her  pails.  These  little  things 
•re  what  God  has  given  me  to  do,  and  so  /  serve  God." 

*'  I  drink  of  your  water,  little  brook,"  said  the  prim- 
rose in  the  grass,  *'  and  it  refireshes  me ;  bat  I  can  give 
yon  nothing  in  return ;  I  can  only  open  my  bri^^t  eje 
and  look  straight  up  to  heaven,  that  those  who  see  me 
may  rejoice  in  my  beauty,  and  remember  how  good  God 
is,  who  made  me  so  fair.  This  is  what  God  has  given 
me  to  do,  and  so  /serve  God." 

Carl  listened  and  wondered,  and  when  the  primrose 
was  silent  the  little  brook  spoke  again,  and  said :  "  You 
can  do  as  we  do,  little  boy.  When  your  mother  is  tired 
and  sad,  or  your  fiither  comes  home  weaiy,  if  you  are 


bright  and  happy  you  inll  refinesh  their  hearts,  as  I  re- 
fresh the  little  flowers,  and  they  will  thank  God  who 
gave  them  such  a  good  and  happy  child,  and  so  you  will 
be  a  blight  spot  in  their  home  like  the  bright  primroee 
in  the  soft  green  grass.  This  is  what  God  has  given  yov 
to  do,  and  so  you  can  serve  God." 

And  Carl  listened  again,  and  he  understood  what  the 
brook  meant;  but  still  another  thing  puzzled  him,  so  he 
said:  <*  If  all  I  have  got  to  do  to  serve  God  is  to  be 
good,  and  make  my  fiither  and  mother  happy,  what  is 
the  use  of  learning  lessons  ?  I  shall  do  it  none  the 
better  for  undenrtanding  Latin  I  Indeed,  I  don't  see 
any  use  in  Latin  at  alL" 

Then  he  heard  another  voice  behind  him,  and  as  he 
turned  round,  the  apple  tree  under  which  he  was  sitting 
bent  its  boughs,  covered  with  pink  and  white  bk»Bomi| 
towards  him,  and  said : "  I  am  more  like  yoo,  little  hoy, 
than  the  primrose,  for  I  too  have  bri^^t  and  beautifol 
flowers,  as  she  has,  but  that  is  only  the  b^gioniog. 
An  the  time  that  I  am  making  them  glad  with  oj 
beauty,  I  am  preparing  my  fruit" 

"  But  apples  are  more  useful  than  Latin,"  said  Cid. 

"Not  all  of  them,"  said  the  apple  tree.  ^Some  mij 
£aU  off  and  be  lost,  and  some  may  rot  away  and  die, 
while  some  are  useful;  but  my  business  is  to  attend  to 
all  as  well  as  I  can,  for  liow  can  I  tdl  which  will  be 
useful?  Just  the  apple  I  n^ected  mi^^t  be  the  oDe 
that  would  have  ripened  best»  if  I  had  let  the  son  get 
at  it" 

"But  if  I  were  to  die,  like  my  litUe  sister,"  nidCari, 
"  all  that  time  I  have  spent  in  lessons  would  be  wastei" 

'<  Ton  are  not  sure  of  that,  little  boy,"  said  theappk 
tree.  "  Some  of  my  apples  are  gathered  befoie  tfaifsie 
ripe;  but  they  ripen  none  the  less  in  the  store-nwms 
where  they  are  put  Spread  your  flowers  to  the  sno, 
little  boy,  that  all  who  know  you  may  rejoice,  and  poise 
God  for  tiieir  beauty,  but  do  not  neglect  your  fruit;  ffx 
be  sure  that^  sooner  or  later,  here  or  in  heaven,  God 
will  find  a  use  for  it  These  things  are  what  he  has 
given  you  to  do,  and  if  you  neglect  them,  who  can  tell 
how  many  ways  you  may  miss  by  which  you  m^t  bsTO 
served  God." 

Then  Carl  awoke,  and  behold  it  waa  a  dream !  Bat 
be  ran  home  with  new  spirit  to  his  lessons  and  his  play, 
and  with  the  words  of  the  apple  tree  other  words 
seemed  to  mix  that  he  had  heard  before:  **  Whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  it  heartily  aa  to  the  Lord." 

X.E.X. 


SAVOHABOIA 


pW  kneeleth  the  monk  at  prayer 
Iq  his  desolate  cell, 
Pale  as  death  his  lifted  brow, 
His  hands  are  clenched  and  pale; 
He  cannot  heed,  in  this  hour  of  need, 
The  call  of  the  convent  belL 

In  the  cloisters  fair  without, 

In  the  moonlight  sweet. 
May  be  heard  the  passing  sound 

Of  sandalled  feet ; 
For  the  monks  are  risen  at  dead  of  night 
To  pray  in  the  Church  for  grace  and  light. 

The  dim  new  year  to  greet : 

The  voice  of  the  midnight  bell, 

On  the  crystal  air, 
Hath  summoned  the  men  that  slept  to  wake 

And  think  of  prayer ; 
As  the  old  year  dies,  and  the  curtains  rise. 

On  a  strange  new  year. 

But  the  monk  who  kneeleth  alone 

In  his  desolate  cell. 
Is  wrapped  already  in  prayer  too  deep 

To  hear  the  voice  of  the  beU ; 
Bght  nights  hath  he  watched  in  agony 

Which  none  may  telL 

His  hands  are  clenched  and  raised 

In  the  conflict  dread. 
His  passionate  gaze  is  on  the  cross 

Above  his  head; 
On  the  fiice  of  One  who  hangs  thereon, 
With  pierced  hands  and  thorny  crown, 

Dying  or  dead. 

And  scarce  more  worn  and  sad 
That  awful  face, 
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That  leans,  in  the  heaviness  of  death, 

From  its  high  place. 
Than  the  wasted  face  upturned  to  plead 

For  strength  and  grace. 

He  prayeth  low  for  aid, 

To  meet  the  frown 
Of  those  who  shall  give  h^rn  to  share  that 
cross — 

That  thorny  crown ; 
But,  voiceless,  upon  the  mournful  prayer, 

The  mournful  Christ  looks  down. 

How  dreadful  is  this  place ! 

A  living  man  in  his  woe. 
And  a  marble  Christ,  who  never  stirs 

Where  they  nailed  Him  long  ago ; 
Awfully  gazing  face  to  fftce 

With  the  anguished  soul  below. 

Fair  walketh  the  moon  in  heaven 

With  her  silver  tread, 
As  the  sweet  saints  walk  in  robes  of  snow 
^    In  the  land  of  the  blessed  dead. 
And  she  casteth  a  radiance  tender  and  pale 

Upon  the  Saviour's  head. 

The  sun  grew  faint  in  heaven 

Before  His  woe, 
But  now  the  moon  with  her  gentle  gaze 

Can  fftce  Him  so; 
Knowing  that  Christ,  from  the  sorrows  of 
death. 

Was  comforted  long  ago. 

The  monk  hath  turned  at  length 

To  those  shining  skies, — 
"  Surely  Qod  is  not  in  this  place, 

I  will  arise, 
And  watch  afar  till  the  morning  star 

Shall  bless  mine  eyes. 
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"  I  torn  me  from  the  eross, 

To  the  Cradfied— 
Will  He  strengthen  me  to  tread  the  path 

HIb  own  feet  dyed  1 
Will  He  look  forth  from  His  lattice  to-night, 
And  show  me  the  smiley  serene  and  bright, 

That  cheers  His  bride  ? 

''  Is  the  fire  that  bums  in  my  heart  alway 
The  fire  of  God  t 
Is  my  voice  to  bear  the  awfol  sound 

Of  His  wrath  abroad  ? 
Saviour  divine,  show  me  a  sign 
To  light  my  road ! " 

In  that  same  hour  the  Lord 

Unveiled  His  face^ 
Sending  His  Spirit  down  to  bless 

The  solitary  place ; 
Teaching  those  weary  eyes  to  see, 
No  marble  Christ  in  agony. 

But  a  living  King  of  Grace : 

And  the  King  hath  laid  His  hand 

On  the  watcher's  head. 
Till  the  heart  that  was  so  worn  and  sad 

Is  quiet  and  comforted  ; 
And  the  soul  is  strong  once  more  to  stand, 
And  face  the  wrath  of  all  the  land. 

With  His  message  dread 

n.  ^ 

The  people  are  met  to  pray 

Before  the  shrine, 
Where  day  and  nighty  fton  year  to  year, 

The  pale  lamps  shine, 
To  light  the  darkness  of  a  Face 
That  bendeth  from  the  altar-place, 

Sad,  yet  divine. 

The  clouds  of  incense  rise, 

The  sweet  bell  tolls, 
Down  all  the  darkness  of  the  church 

A  music  rolls, 
And  stirs,  as  with  a  wind  from  heaven, 

The  gathered  souls. 

But  when  the  passionate  voice 
Of  the  music  dies, 


And  even  the  echo,  faint  and  sweety 

Hath  ceased  her  sighs, 
Another  voice,  more  solemn  and  grand. 

Is  heard  to  rise : 

Ah !  well  fair  Florence  knows 

That  voice  of  doom,* 
This  is  her  Prophet^  stem  and  sad, 

Whose  soul  doth  loom 
So  dark  and  awful  from  its  place. 
That  they  who  dare  to  meet  his  fuse 

Pale  at  its  gkiom. 

How  fair  and  sweet  on  the  lulls 

Their  footsteps  ^ow. 
Who  come  with  tidings  of  peace  and  love 

To  the  world  bek>w; 
As  angels  of  light,  by  day  and  night, 

They  come  and  go: 

But  those  whom  God  has  appointed 

Heralds  of  wrath, 
From  His  secret  place  of  thunder 

Come  by  a  darker  path ; 
A  voice  of  doom,  a  brow  of  ^oom, 

This  herald  hath. 

To  him  the  smiles  of  earth 

Are  little  worth. 
His  eyes  have  seen  the  lifted  swoid 

Gleam  wild  in  the  north. 
And  he  speaks  as  one  to  whom  is  given 
To  know  the  wrath  of  outraged  heaven 

And  to  pour  it  forth. 

Yet  are  there  softer  hours, 

When  his  voice  sinks  low. 
And  tiiey  see,  as  it  were,  an  angel's  face; 

So  sweet  the  glow 
With  which  he  prays  them  all  to  ceme 
To  the  arms  of  Christ,  who  is  our  home, 

And  loveth  sa 

^  I  have  longed  as  other  mei^ 

To  be  at  rest, 
To  follow  the  sinking,  smiling  sun 

Down  the  shining  west, 
Or  to  take  the  wings  of  the  monuog  sud  flee 

To  my  Saviour's  breast : 

*  **  His  voice  was  as  the  blast  of  the  aicfaangel's  tfiBpct-** 


SA  VONAROLA. 


''Tet,  might  I  go  to  Him 

This  night  in  peace, 
How  could  I  sing  in  the  silver  dawn 

Of  that  sweet  release, 
Whilst  my  people  darkly  stand  without, 
And  lift  to  heaven  the  rebel  shont, 

That  will  not  cease  ? 

^'0  that  mine  eyes  were  fountains 

Of  flowing  tears, 
That  I  might  weep  through  the  sunless  hours 

Of  my  bitter  years ; 
For  my  land  hath  filled  her  cup  of  sin, 

And  the  judgment  nears !" 

Then  all  the  people  trembled 

For  fear  of  God, 
As  if  they  saw  in  heaven  the  sign 

Of  His  lifted  rod, 
And  felt  the  truth  that,  a  little  while, 
And  instead  of  the  light  of  His  fatherly  smile 

His  wrath  should  be  shed  abroad. 

ra. 

They  brought  him  forth  to  die 

In  the  fiwe  of  the  sun, 
They  took  his  sacred  robes  away 

One  by  one. 
Whilst  the  city  gazed,  he  stood  amazed, 

As  a  man  undone. 

The  lips  that  were  bathed  in  fire 

Are  silent  and  pale, 
The  marks  of  tempest  and  agony, 

And  of  hope  that  dot&  Ml, 
Are  on  the  brow  that  was  so  high — 
It  faced  Ood's  thunders  in  the  sky, 

And  could  not  quail 

Has  he  missed  the  cup  of  joy. 

Whose  rich  wine  glows 
With  heavenly  radiance,  pourM  forth 

For  the  Hps  of  those 
Who  dare  to  face  a  martyr's  death, 

A  martyr's  gathered  woes  ? 

Is  there  no  cup  for  him 
Bat  the  cup  of  agony  1 


No  ecstasy  of  faith  and  prayer, 

No  parted  sky? 
Yet,  steadfastly  he  standeth  there^ 
Unaided  in  his  last  despair. 

And  dares  to  die. 

Within  the  chambers  dark 

Of  his  wrapt  soul, 
Strange  scenes  are  passing  fitfully. 

Strange  voices  roll ; 
He  lives  again  the  last  dark  days, 

Whilst  the  bell  doth  toll 

He  hears  once  more  the  witness 

Of  the  accusing  band  : 
^*  Thy  words  have  been  bold  against  the  men 

That  rule  in  the  land. 
Yea,  and  the  Church  of  Qod,  amazed. 
Has  heard  thy  voice  in  thunder  raised 

To  blast  her  hand  !" 

They  said  he  bore  it  well — 

The  torture  dread — 
They  racked  his  broken  frame  again 

From  foot  to  head, 
Till  the  quivering  lips  denied  the  truth — 

He  knew  not  what  he  said  t 

<<  When  the  blood-red  mists  had  cleared 

From  my  reeling  brain, 
And  the  pale  daylight  that  had  been  lost 

Crept  back  again, 
I  looked  on  the  white  robe  of  my  soul 

And  saw  its  deadly  stain. 

^  How  awfully  that  stain 

Did  grow  and  gloom, 
Even  whilst  I  hastened  to  speak  the  words 

That  sealed  my  doom. 
Denying  the  false  denial,  wrung 
From  lips  to  which  the  cold  sweat  clangs 

In  the  torture-room. 

'*  And  now  they  bid  me  yield 

This  weary  breath ; 
I,  who  have  lost  my  Saviour's  snnle 

And  shipwrecked  faith. 
Am  still  allowed  to  die  for  Him, 
In  my  poor  raiment,  soiled  and  dim — 

A  mar^s  sacred  death. 
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**  Last  night  I  saw  Qod^s  hosts 

On  the  moonlight  ride. 
And  as  they  passed  each  martyr  drew 

His  stainless  robe  a^de, 
Lest  I  should  seek  to  touch  the  hem 

That  floated  wide. 

«  They  died  for  the  love  of  Christ 

By  fire  and  sword, 
And  He  Himself  stood  by  to  cheer 

With  smile  and  word; 
/  die,  alone,  for  Him  to-day, 

My  lostj  lost  Lord !" 

Within  the  chambers  dark 

Of  his  rapt  soul, 
Such  thoughts  were  passing  drearily 

Whilst  the  bell  did  toll, 
And  sunny  Florence  smiled  to  see 
Her  noblest  son,  in  agony, 

Draw  near  the  goal 

He  was  aware  of  a  voice 

That  cried  aloud, 
'*  We  blot  thy  name  this  day,"  it  said, 

"  Prom  the  Church  of  Ood ; 
O  homeless  soul,  the  thunders  roll 

Along  thy  downward  road ! " 


But  even  as  it  spak( 

Through  all  the  place 
A  murmur  ran,  for  a  nameless  change 

Was  on  the  martyr's  face. 


As  if  a  golden  hope,  that  slept 
Deep  in  his  soul,  had  vraked  and  leapt 
To  meet  a  coming  grace. 

A  glorious  gleam  of  heaven  * 
Lighted  his  eye : 
''  Ye  may  blot  my  name  from  the  Church  cd 
earth; 
But  the  Church  of  the  sky, 
Christ's  radiant  Bride,  is  opening  wide 
The  Gates  of  Victory. 

"  And  I,  a  man  despised. 

Shall  enter  there 
Amongst  the  priests  of  the  House  of  God, 

Clean  and  fair, 
The  clouds  are  broken  overhead. 
The  smile  of  Christ's  own  lips  is  shed 

On  my  despair." 

No  golden  dawn  that  glitters 

On  the  Eastern  sea^ 
No  burning  glories  of  the  West 

Which  transient  be. 
Can  image  how  that  light  broke  forth, 

O  blessed  martyr,  on  thee  ! 

He  stood  transfigured  there, 

In  the  smile  of  Ood, 
Not  noting  the  fear  and  wrath  that  shook 

The  cruel  crowd, 
Not  knowing  how  they  set  him  free, 
To  stand  with  Christ  in  ecstasy, 

Where  the  angels  sang  aloud. 

Floexxob,  1807. 
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F  Doubting  Castle  ever  was  demolished, 
except  in  Banyan's  dream,  it  has  recently 
been  rebuilt ;  rebuilt  too  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  fumisbed  with  every  modem  ap- 
pliance and  improvement)  especially  in  the  department 
of  the  hbraiy ;  but^  instead  of  being  the  residence  of 
old  Giant  Despair  and  his  wife,  it  is  now  tbe  head- 
quarters of  a  zealous  school  of  theologians,  which,  self- 
confident  and  aggressive,  aims  to  make  itself  a  sort  of 
nucleus  to  the  church  that  is  to  be. 

Hitherto  the  grand  inspiration  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  been  her  simple  faith.  This  has  supplied 
his  dauntless  courage  to  every  soldier  in  her  "noble 
army  of  martyrs;''  this  has  girded  with  superhuman 


vigour  each  worker  in  his  loving  labours;  this  has 
strengthened  with  all  mTght  unto  all  patience,  erei^ 
unit  among  her  myriads  of  safiierera.  And  this  mmple 
faith,  receiving  constant  supplies  of  grace  from  the 
faithiful  God,  has  hitherto  been  amply  sufficient  for 
every  want  of  the  church  or  of  her  members.  Bat  many 
around  us  seem  to  be  weaiy  of  this  style  of  living,  as  if 
it  were  too  poor  for  the  dignity  of  man ;  and  so  they 
aim  at  a  development  into  something  higher.    Aod 


*  Daring  the  ceremony  of  stripping  him  of  hit  neardotal  drM 
SavonarolA  stood  gloomy  and  abstracted;  but  vhen  the  hliM>  pr»> 
noanced  the  words,  "I  separate  thee  from  the  Church,**  anuMeo 
hope  lighted  his  face,  and  he  answered  aloud,  "Ftom  the  Qnuck 
mutant,  but  not  from  tbe  Church  Ttiumphaat'* 
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the  grand  inspiration  of  this  party  of  boasted  progress 
is,  not  fiuth,  but  doulft.  Of  course,  they  do  not  avow 
the  term,  neither  do  they  quite  disown  it ;  but  practi- 
cally the  issue  comes  to  this,  their  grand  inspiration  is 
hesitating,  joyless,  enfeebling  doubt. 

The  Old  Church  has  hitherto  believed  the  Bible  to  be 
all  and  dwajfs  inspired  (excepting,  of  course,  the  errors 
of  transcribes  and  the  mistakes  of  translators) ;  and 
she  has  been  contented  with  a  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord/' 
as  a  settlement  of  every  difficulty,  and  an  end  of  all 
strife.  But  £uth  like  this  is  too  childish  for  Doubting 
Castle ;  and  so  they  have  many  prior  questions  to  settle 
regarding  d^prees  of  inspiration  here  and  there,  nay, 
regarding  the  fact  of  inspiration  anywhere ;  and  there 
has  to  be  so  much  discount  taken  off  for  Jewish  pre- 
jadices  and  for  slips  of  various  kinds,  that  to  all,  except 
to  the  My  taught,  ay,  and  to  the  fully  taught  them- 
selves, the  issue  of  the  whole  matter  is  a  state  of  the 
most  painful  doubt. 

Hitherto,  the  old-fashioned  CbristiaDS  have  been  glad 
t^  welcome  the  Bible's  views  of  sin,  and  of  salvation 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Divine  Kinsman- 
redeemer.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  delighted  to  find 
so  plainly  revealed  in  Scripture,  a  wonderful  method  of 
reooTeiy,  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  gloriously 
rereals  the  perfect  character  of  God,  on  the  other  it 
abundantly  satisfies  every  longing  of  the  sin-^afflicted 
sod  But  these  old-fashioned  views  are  being  set  aside 
by  many  in  our  day,  who,  instead  of  dealing  with  God 
aboat  sin  in  the  court  of  conscience,  and  coming  to  him 
vith  nothing  bat  the  blood  of  his  son,  presume  to  deal 
^th  him  on  a  variety  of  other  grounds,  and  yet  on 
^mda  which,  because  they  neither  provide  for  the 
^  of  God*s  name,  nor  yet  for  the  complex  wants  of 
^3io's  soul,  are  felt  not  to  meet  the  case  at  all,  and 
therefore  leave  the  speculating  worshipper  a  prey  to 
distressing  doubt. 

Hitherto,  believers  have  readily  found  in  the  Bible 
the  whole  controversy  between  God  and  man  reduced  to 
&  very  simple  issue.  All  are  alike  lost,  but  free  salva- 
tion is  offered  to  all,  and  every  sinner  is  commanded  to 
Koept  at  once  the  gift  of  God.  He  that  by  fSuth  accepts 
it)  feels,  in  exact  proportion  to  his  faith,  that  he  is 
actually  enjoying  its  promised  blessings ;  while  he  who, 
by  nnbelid^  n^ects  the  great  salvation,  is  solemnly 
assured  that,  continuing  to  do  so,  there  is  no  escape  for 
him.  But  in  Doubting  Castle  they  have  got  the  whole 
matter  put  on  a  different  footing.  So  entangled  and 
perplexed  has  the  question  been  made,  that  the  believer 
can  scarcely  be  warranted  to  feel  assured  of  his  salvation, 
neither  need  the  unbeliever  be  unduly  alarmed  lest  he 
should  not  finally  escape.  The  completeness  of  pardon, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  certainty  of  everlastmg  punish- 
ment on  the  other,  have  been  so  mistified,  that  the  one 
doctrine  is  nearly  useless  for  the  comfort  of  the  believer, 
vhile  the  other  is  nearly  powerless  for  the  awakening  of 
the  careless.  As  on  other  points,  the  finding  on  this 
^  too,  comes  in  practice  only  to  distressing  doubt 


And  these  disciples  of  Doubt  are  to  some  extent  aware 
of  their  position ;  indeed  they  accept  it,  and  almost 
glory  in  it    They  are  fond  of  repeating  the  couplet, — 

"There  dwelh  more  fkith  in  bonert  douU; 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  tlie  creeds  " 

And  so,  unlike  our  old-fashioned  beUevers,  they  are  far 
firom  being  humbled  to  the  dust,  with  shame  and  sorrow, 
for  their  unbeliel  No ;  they  live  and  move  in  it,  and, 
as  a  party,  it  furnishes  their  characteristic  distinction. 
They  douhty  and  profess  to  doubt ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  assume  an  attitude  of  the  most  patient  endurance 
towards  every  form  of  doubting  error,  reserving  their 
dislike  for  the  strong  conviction  which  strongly  affirms 
or  strongly  denies ;  especiaUy  for  that  doctrinal  decision 
which  simple  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  imparts.  They 
do  not  like  the  confidence  which,  David-like,  makes  bold 
to  "say**  what  God  has  already  solemnly  "sworn** 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  2,  3). 

Now,  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
irruption  of  scepticism  into  the  realm  of  professing 
Christianity?  The  fact  is  phiin,  that  such  an  irruption 
has  been  taking  place ;  and  not  a  few  around  us  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  unholy  assailant  The  line  of  its 
operations  is  a  somewhat  extensive  one,  begiiming  with 
those  whose  position,  as  regards  doctrinal  belief,  is,  as 
yet,  but  a  single  step  beneath  that  of  their  godly  fathers, 
and  extending  down  to  those  who  have  already  reached 
a  point  scarcely  a  step  above  the  scoffing  infidels  of  the 
last  age.  We  have,  somewhat  towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  inclined  plane,  men  who  speak,  as  a  recent  writer 
has  done,  in  the  foUowing  words :  ''  It  is  our  humble 
notion  that  every  thinking  man,  not  only  in  this  century, 
but  in  every  century  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  has 
had  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  that  every  minister 
of  the  gospel  discharges  his  duty  not  worse  but  better 
of  these. ....  They  may  sadden,  but  they  strengthen 

his  mind Many  great  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and 

writers  on  gospel  truth,  have  doubted  before  they  believed, 
doubted  while  they  believed,  and  doubted  after  they 
believed."  And  F.  W.  Robertson  says,  "  Nay  further, 
a  man  nuiy  be  more  decisively  the  servant  of  God  and 
goodness  whUe  doubting  his  existence^  and  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  crying  for  light,  than  while  resting 
in  a  common  creed  and  coldly  serving  him.'*  Now, 
while  both  of  these  statements  may,  with  modifications 
and  explanations,  be  admitted  as  in  some  measure  true, 
their  manifest  spirit  is  considerably  different  from  that 
of  New  Testament  faith.  Again,  as  a  sample  of  those 
who  stand  near  the  lower  end  of  the  plane,  just  where 
one  is  ready  to  topple  over  the  edge  into  formal  infidelity, 
we  may  quote  Dr.  Williams,  who  identifies  Bible  inspira- 
tion with  ordinary  Christian  inteUigence  in  this  fashion : 
"  If  that  Spirit  by  which  holy  men  spake  of  old  js  for 
ever  a  living  and  a  present  power,  its  later  lessons  may 
well  transcend  its  earlier ;  and  there  may  reside  in  the 
Church  a  power  of  bringing  out  of  her  treasury  things 
new  as  weU  as  old."    In  other  words,  the  Bible  is  denied 
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to  be  the  Word  of  Qod  in  any  peculiar  seruef  and 
denied,  therefore,  to  be  the  infallible  resting-place  of 
faith ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  level  with,  nay,  it  is  set  beneath, 
the  feverish  speculations  of  men  like  Dr.  Williams  him- 
self;  and  the  drowning  man  who  had  been  clutching  to 
the  rope  which  he  believed  to  be  held  at  the  other  end 
by  Qod,  is  coldly  assured  that  the  rope  is  idly  floating 
on  the  waters,  and  that  he  may  as  well  clutch  the  drift- 
ing sea-weed  which  is  perplexing  him  with  its  fatal 
tangle.  Surely,  surely  the  locust-like  regiments  of 
Doubters,  with  which  Diabolus  has  for  long  been  invest- 
ing Mansoul,  have  forced  the  wall  and  made  a  breach 
upon  us,  and  are  assailing  us  now,  not  only  in  the 
streets,  but  in  our  houses.  Whence  has  this  come 
about,  for  there  must  be  a  reason  ? 

Perhaps  our  unusual  and  long-continued  national 
prosperity  has  much  to  do  with  the  phenomenon. 
Worldly  ease  is  as  little  helpful  to  church  purity  as  it 
is  to  the  growth  in  grace  of  the  individual  believer.  We 
have  been  long  undergoing  an  unparalleled  trial,  not 
in  the  fires  of  adversity  which  only  refine  the  gold,  but 
in  the  more  perilous  fbmace  of  prosperity,  which  threatens 
to  consume  it  And  one  t>eculiar  effect  of  protracted 
prosperity  is,  that  it  fosters  this  spirit  of  unbelief. 
Bacon  tells  us  that  times  of  peace  breed  doubt ;  and 
the  Bible  assures  us  that  they  who  covet  after  money 
wander  firom  the  ficiith  (1  Tim.  vL  10).  Perhaps  we 
have  it  as  one  of  our  peculiar  trials  in  the  present  day, 
to  conflict  with  these  terrible  hosts  of  doubts ;  instead 
of  struggling,  as  our  godly  fathers  often  did,  vdth  the 
strong  terrors  of  the  scaffold  or  the  dungeon.  If  it  be 
so,  possibly  the  balance  is  not  so  much  in  our  favour  as 
some  might  hastily  conclude.  Certain  it  is,  that  there 
are  Christian  pilgrims  now,  who  are  more  enfeebled  and 
more  afflicted  by  perplexing  doubts,  than  they  would 
have  been  by  any  form  of  terrible  death,  if  only  their 
doubts  were  solved.  And  so,  after  all,  the  path  of  the 
heavenly  pilgrim  lies,  in  every  age,  pretty  equally 
through  the  waste  and  howling  wilderness.  But  it 
would  have  been  incomparably  better  for  the  Church 
herself,  as  well  as  for  the  world,  if,  instead  of  sharing 
the  world's  prosperity  in  selfish  ease,  her  active  love 
and  Christ-like  spirit  had  been  all  along  making  the 
world  a  wilderness  to  her.  If  we  had  been  searching 
out  the  ignorant  to  teach  them,  going  out  after  every 
heathen  to  bring  him  in,  if  we  had  been  gathering  the 
orphans  in  our  homes,  and  lifting  up  every  ragged 
Lazarus  from  his  lair  among  the  dogs  to  lay  him  in  our 
own  bed,  it  would  have  been  as  much  better  for  us,  as  it 
would  have  been  for  them,  at  this  day.  Ah,  if  we  had 
been  spending  our  strength  and  employing  our  means 
in  fashion  like  this,  instead  of  feeding  our  fleshly  crav- 
ings with  our  riches,  and  reserving  our  mental  strength 
for  the  criticisms  and  speculations  of  Doubting  Castle, 
many  would  have  been  spared  the  agonies  of  an  un- 
certainty which  weakens  and  torments  them,  but  which 
brings  no  blessing. 

Another  cause  of  this  increase  of  the  sceptical  spirit 


is  the  peculiar  intellectual  character  of  the  day.  We 
have  made  unprecedented  progress  in  the  directiimof 
scientific  disooveiy ;  and  this  has  fostered  a  state  of 
mind  the  most  adverse  to  the  self^mistnisting,  child- 
like spirit  which  characterizes  true  futh  in  God.  As 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  Essay  on  Bacon,  says, "  The  tine 
philosophic  temperament  may ...  be  described  in  foor 
words*-Much  hope,  little  fiuith :"  and  this  true  philo- 
sophic spuit  of  litUe  faith,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
has  been  largely  imported  into  tlie  Church,  and  even 
into  the  closet     Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Church  at  present,  greatest  becaose  it  is 
the  fruitful  mother  of  so  many  others,  lies  in  our  lean- 
ing so  much  to  our  own  understanding,  as  to  make  it 
often  impossible  for  us  to  trust  in  the  Lord  mth  aU  m 
hearts.    We  presume  to  use  our  eyes  when  we  shonld 
seal  them  up,  to  use  nothing  but  our  ears.   We  are 
reasoning,  sifting,  testing,  when  God  wants,  in  us,  oolj 
quiet  and  patient  listeners.    The  understanding  heat, 
in  Qod's  eye,  is  a  hearing  heart     (Compare  text  and 
margin  of  1  Kings  iiL  9.)    And  what  can  reasoning  on 
themes  too  lofty  for  us  do  to  help  us  ?    In  the  vorid's 
politics,  philosophies,  and  business,  it  has  its  appropnate 
sphere ;  though  even  there  we  see  its  impeifectioQ  in 
the  endless  controversies  which  it  besets ;  but  in  ths 
subKme  region  of  divine  revelation,  it  is  altogether  out 
of  place.    Here  it  will  only  work  misery  if  we  listen  to 
it,  and  ruin  if  we  follow  it    And  yet,  no  Baal  of  the  old 
idolatry  ever  seduced  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  more 
sadly,  than  the  spirit  of  rationalism  is  perverting  yxse 
who  should  be  the  children  of  simple  fiuth.    Brethieo, 
let  us  never  forget  that  oar  name  and  diaracteria- 
bdievere;  that  we  have  received  the  adoption  of  sons  bf 
£aith,  and  live  by  faith,  and  stand  by  faith ;  t^t  we  are 
called  to  be  strong  in  faith  and  steadfiut  in  the  faith, 
fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith,  tiiat  fiaith  which  has  do 
ground  for  its  confidence  save  this  alone, — The  Oodts 
truth  hoe  said  it 

Perhaps  the  temper  of  the  age  too,  as  well  as  its 
intellectual  character,  is  unfavourable  to  the  deep  ceo- 
victions  of  assured  faith.  Such  convictions  are  ea&D; 
mistaken  for,  indeed,  are  not  unfrequently  aooompanied 
by,  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  sectarian ;  and  vhen 
it  is  so,  they  are  exceedingly  offensive  to  a  people  vho 
pride  themselves  on  their  religious  t^haritaUeness. 
Some,  John  Buskin  for  instance,  would  ascrihe  chiefly 
to  the  sectarianism  of  Christians,  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  age's  intelligence  have  ranged  them- 
selves along  the  front  of  the  great  army  of  DoahteiS; 
assuming  attitudes  of  hostility  which  differ  in  degree 
from  quiet  protest  up  to  vehement  opposition.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  may  be  questioned ;  hat  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  religious  narrow-mindedness 
is  peculiarly  offensive  to  certain  classes  of  edncated 
minds  in  our  day,  and  that  such  minds  are  morbidly 
jealous  of  anything  that  seems  to  resemble  it  And  yet^ 
alas,  what  is  the  charity  which  they  so  cultivate,  and  ca 
which  they  so  plume  themselves  ?    Is  it  only  a  nev 
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phase  of  the  restless  enmity  of  man's  fallen  heart  to  the 
Holy  God  and  the  Word  of  his  grace ;  or  is  it  a  genuine 
fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  We  cannot  think  that  it  is 
the  latter,  else  it  wonld  ntvet  he  so  popolar  in  a  world 
which  cannot  receive  the  Spirit  of  Truth  (John  ziv.  17). 
If  it  were  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  it  would  be  most  seen  in 
those  who  live  in  the  Spirit,  and  walk  in  the  Spirit ; 
while  it  would  he  least  of  all  seen  in  the  godless  men  of 
mere  sdenoe  and  philosophy.  And  yet,  is  the  reverse 
not  commonly  the  case  ?  Ah,  this  vaunted  charity  is 
often  only  a  thing  of  earth ;  therefore  the  world  loves  it, 
seeing  it  is  the  world's  own.  It  is  a  mere  wild  weed 
growing  hy  the  wayside,  whose  flowers  may  have  a 
certain  measure  of  beanty  and  smeU,  but  which  are 
altogether  unlike  the  fragrance  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
true  plant,  which  blooms  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Jesoa  knew  it  not,  Paul  acknowledged  it  not,  let  us  seek 
the  Spirit  of  the  Master.  And  there  is  the  more  need 
for  this,  seeing  that  this  so-called  charity  so  much 
abounds.  Let  us  therefore  fed  our  obligation  to  cultivate 
pnyerfiilly  the  highest  measures  possible  of  the  true 
meekness  of  wisdom,  the  genuine  Christian  love,  which, 
vhile  faithful  to  Qod*s  truth,  is  also  meek  and  gentle, 
kindly  and  compassionate  to  erring  men.  Unless  we 
attain  this,  the  evil  of  our  good  things  may  be  a  stum- 
bling-block to  neighbours,  who  are  only  too  ready  to 
halt 

After  all,  the  source  of  the  evil  we  lament  lies  at  the 
very  starting-point  of  Christian  profession.  It  comes 
from  the  presumption  of  unhumbled  man  (and  by  this 
we  mean  nothing  more  offensive  than  roan  in  his  natural 
state— unbroken  before  God— and  unconscious  of  having 
t  mind  wholly  darkened  in  regard  to  spiritual  things  by 
the  fall)  trying  to  grasp  the  things  of  faith  by  the  hands 
(^  reason.  We  cannot  do  it  God's  righteousness, 
vhich  the  sinner  can  attain  to  faith-wise,  is  revealed 
only  to  faith,  and  not  to  carnal  speculation.  He  has 
come  to  us,  in  hia  Word,  on  a  happier  errand  than  that 
of  seeking  sharp-witted  philosophers  to  dispute  with ; 
he  has  come  to  speak  with  ruined  men  having  sin- 
hardened  consciences,  and  hearts  that  pant  for  the 
Assoianoe  of  his  pardoning  mercy  and  his  Fatherly  love. 
To  such  souls  he  speaks,  with  such  souls  he  pleads ;  and 
such  listeners  never  fail  to  find  his  meaning ;  while 
those  who  only  carp,  and  test,  and  reason,  never  fail  to 
miss  it 

God  speaks — man  only  listens  and  believes.  This  is 
the  divine  order,  and  we  may  not  presume  to  alter  it. 
Our  faith  is  to  be  based  ordy  and  alicays  on  the  awful 
authority  of  the  Divine  Speaker.  Our  solitary  reason 
for  believing  anything  spiritual  is  this— God  has  said  it 
Having  believed,  we  go  on  to  search  the  Word  of  God, 
^d  in  their  due  place  the  works  of  GKkI,  for  further 
^gbt  To  our  faith  we  are  enjoined,  not  forbidden,  to 
add  hwtdedgc  Faith  having  led  the  way,  sanctified 
wesson  with  purged  eye  follows  as  her  handmaid.  But 
ve  must  not  attempt  to  reverse  the  order ;  we  may  not 
tiy  to  lay  first  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  then 


proceed  to  bwld  our  faith  upon  it  This  were  to  build 
the  pyramid  on  its  apex;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
original  mistake  which  is  being  made  by  the  disciples  of 
Doubting  Castle.  Tb^  would  fain  build  faith  on 
human  knowledge,  instead  of  resting  it,  in  calm  assur- 
ance, on  divine  testimony.  They  say,  with  all  the  world 
besides,  that  *'  seeing  is  believing ; "  but  they  refuse  to 
say  with  God's  children  in  every  age  (see  Heb.  xi.), 
that  "  believing  is  seeing."  And  so  they  oome  at  last, 
if  they  only  travel  long  enough,  to  the  very  point  which 
those  had  reached  whom  Paul  spoke  of,  who,  though 
''sick  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,"  yet  "  know 
notkinff"  (1  Tim.  vL  4).  JBver  learning,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  oome  the  length  of  knowledge.  Yes ; 
they  may  have  thought  and  speculated  about  ahnost 
everything,  and  may  have  their  opinion  on  every 
question;  but  it  is  only  an  opinion  and  no  more,  for 
they  really  "know  nothing"  They  never  feel  with 
good  old  Bishop  Hall,  "  I  were  no  Christian  if  my  faith 
were  not  as  sure  as  my  sense."  And  this  opinion, 
worthless  as  it  is  to  give  strength  for  conflict,  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  steadfast  Unbelief-— and  doubt 
is  unbelief— has  no  firm  anchonge,  but  is  tossed  about, 
a  very  wave  of  the  sea.  Like  Dr.  Priestley,  every  man 
of  mere  reasoning  will  have  to  confess,  if  he  be  candid, 
<'  that  he  does  not  know  when  his  creed  will  be  fixed." 
But— 

**  FalUi  U  the  san  of  life,  and  h«r  eonntwanee  sliines  like  the 
Hebrew*!, 
For  ihe  hath  looked  apon  God." 

The  childlike  believer  has  not  only  the  sure  Word  of 
God  to  lean  on,  but  he  also  finds  Ood  himtdf  in  his 
Word,  and  has  oommunion  wiih  him  ;  and  his  convictions 
are  not  opinions  merely,  but  actual  knowledge  ;  for  he 
enjoys  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  which  makes  him 
knovt  all  things. 

And  true  faith  is  a  business  that  cannot  be  done  by 
proxy.  We  must  each  lean  on  God  for  ourselves,  not 
on  another  who,  we  fancy,  is  leaning  on  God.  Nothing 
must  be  allowed  between  the  soul  and  its  everlasting 
Father,  save  the  gracious  Daysman  who  lays  his  hand 
upon  both.  For  though,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Thomas 
Scott,  "  we  should  thankfully  use  the  help  of  others  to 
point  out  objects  to  us ;  yet  we  must  at  last  see  them 
with  our  own  eyes  or  not  at  alL"  If  our  faith  stand  in 
the  wisdom  or  in  the  faithfulness  of  men,  then,  as  Cole- 
ridge says,  ^*  we  do  not  believe,  we  only  believe  that  we 
believe."  And  this  faith  of  the  faucy  may  do  to  talk 
about,  and  to  speculate  with,  but  it  wUl  be  sure  to  burn 
up,  like  tinsel,  in  the  white  heat  of  the  trial  furnace. 
True  and  hearty  service  to  Christ,  under  any  circum- 
stances, implies  such  a  devotedness  to  his  will  as  in- 
volves the  complete  surrender  of  our  all  for  time  and 
for  eternity  into  his  hands  (Luke  xiv.  33).  What  a 
stupendous  venture !  who  will  ever  risk  it,  unless,  like 
Paul,  he  knows  well  whom  he  is  trusting?  If  we  have 
doubts,  we  may  stand  for  long  shivering  on  the  brink,, 
torn  asunder  by  conflicting  feelings ;  but  we  will  never 
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have  the  coarage  to  make  the  desperate  plunge,  as  to 
nature  the  self-surrender  of  faith  must  ever  seem  to  be. 
''At  all  turns/'  says  Thomas  Carlyle,  one  whose  word  is 
an  authority  in  Doubting  Castle,  ''at  all  turns  a  man 
who  will  do  liEiithfuUy  needs  to  believe  firmly ;"  and  his 
witness  here  is  true. 

Is  it  then,  my  reader,  as  a  philosophic  critic,  or  as  a 
sinner,  that  you  come  to  read  the  Word  of  the  living 
God  ?  Are  you  a  sinful  man,  who  has  known  what  it 
is  to  tremble  beneath  the  eye  of  the  Holy  Qod,  and  in 
firont  of  the  terrible  eternity,  and  are  you  seeking  in  the 
Word  light  that  you  cannot  dispense  with,  and  food  for 
your  heart's  most  vehenjent  hunger;  or,  are  you  only 
an  easy  minded  speculator,  at  leisure  to  overlook  the 
jewel,  and  to  expend  all  your  concern  on  the  beauties, 
or  the  blemishes,  of  the  casket  that  contains  it  ?  Re- 
member that  that  book  in  your  hand  involves  yon  in 
the  weightiest  responsibilities  which  lie,  this  day,  on 
any  creature,  in  any  world.  It  has  come  to  you— in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  the  incarnate  Word  came  centuries 
ago  to  Israel — to  be  a  test,  and,  if  you  welcome  it^  to  be 
2/our  Teacher,  Like  him,  it  has  no  outward  form  or 
loveliness  to  draw  the  carnal  eye  ;  nay,  to  men  who  are 
nothing  else  but  learned  scribes,  it  seems  illiterate,  while 
to  self-satisfied  Pharisees  it  is  offensively  familiar  with 
the  sinners.  But,  like  him  too,  it  is  to  all  whose  hearts 
the  Lord  has  touched,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God.  For  them  it  contains  all  the  hidden  treasures  of 
God's  wisdom  and  knowledge.  But  all  others  are  sure 
to  modify  it,  to  neglect  it,  to  doubt  it,  to  deny  it,  to  do  any- 
thing rather  than  receive  it  simply  as  the  Word  of  God. 
Yes,  my  reader,  the  Bible  is  a  perfect  test,  revealing,  like 
its  great  burden,  the  thoughts  of  many  a  heart :  and  this 
solemn  touchstone  of  the  Word  is  being  applied  to  your 
heart,  and  to  mine,  this  day.  To  us  all  it  brings  a  cross, 
which,  to  the  humble  sin-convicted  soul,  longing  for 
God's  friendship,  and  justifying  God's  dealings,  is  no 
cross  at  aU;  for  such  a  soul,  like  the  Syrophenician 
woman,  will  be  offended  with  nothing  that  God  can  say 
to  it,  not  even  if  he  should  call  it — dog.  The  heart  has 
more  to  do  with  the  form  of  doctrine  which  we  welcome 
than  the  head  has,  for  "evil  men  understand  not  judg- 
ment, but  they  ftiat  seek  the  Lord  understand  all 
things"  (Prov.  xxviii.  5).  Let  us,  then,  seek  to  have 
greater  simplicity  and  greater  boldness  of  faith  in  God. 
Captain  Incredulity  was,  and  still  is,  the  deviTs  chief 
general  in  his  war  upon  Mansoul ;  and  one  of  the  most 
-effective  of  the  forces  under  his  control,  was,  and  still 
Is,  a  great  army  of  Doubters.  Satan's  chief  instrument 
for  mischief  is  unbelief; — unbelief  which  works  with 
deadly  effect,  whether  under  the  form  of  modest  doubt 
or  impudent  denial.  But,  under  all  its  forms,  unbelief 
is  weakness,  misery,  and  death.  Doubt,  however  candid- 
seeming,  has  never  quickened  one  pulse  of  joy,  never 
fired  with  holy  zeal,  never  braced  to  a  single  work  of 
love,  never  strengthened  a  man  to  offer  decided  testi- 
mony for  God.  Let  us,  brethren,  flee  from  it,  as  our 
greatest  danger ;  and,  if  we  should  happen  to  be  placed, 


for  trial,  in  the  peculiar  drcomstanoes  of  darkness  that 
are  thought  to  warrant  doubt,  let  us  choose  rather  to 
honour  God  by  exercising  £uth,  even  then,  that  Mtk 
whiclkcan  as  easily  find  God  in  the  darkness,  if  be  only 
speak,  as  in  the  clearest  light  of  reason.  Indeed,  trae 
fiedth  in  God  implies  the  darkness,  implies  a  total  want 
of  all  other  light  besides  his  own, — ^a  relinquishing  of 
all  other  reasons  for  believing,  save  the  one,  that  God 
has  said  it  "As  I  grow  older,"  says  Bishop  Wilson, 
"my  faith  grows  simpler." 

"  But  there  are  so  many  difficulties,"  it  may  be  said, 
"and  when  I  look  at  the  one  side  and  then  at  the 
other,  I  am  hopelessly  perplexed."  Exactly  so !— and 
the  mere  reasoner  will  remain  hopelessly  perplexed  to 
the  end  of  life.  But  besides  the  difficulties  suggested 
by  reason,  is  there  not  also  an  evidence,  even  the  over- 
whelming authority  of  the  God  who  speaks,  which,  to 
faith,  ovetpowers  the  murmurs  of  nnhumbled  reason, 
and  completely  annihilates  all  its  difficulties  for  ever. 
So  long,  then,  as  a  man  comphuns  that  he  "cannot  see 
it,"  and  continues  to  insist  on  "seeing ;"  so  long  irill 
he  be  the  prey  of  distressing  uncertainty.  But  thongh 
we  cannot  see  it,  is  it  not  enough  for  us  that  God  sees, 
and  that  he  is  telling  us  so  in  words  as  plain  as  any 
words  can  be  ?  Is  not  his  Word  a  better  resting-plaoe 
for  our  &ith  than  any  seeing  for  ourselves  could  famish  7 
So  then,  the  question  is  not— can  I  see  it  ?— but,  can  I, 
without  seeing  it,  believe  that  God  who  tells  me  that  it 
is  true? 

And  where  else  can  we  get  rest  but  here  7  Christ  is 
to  U8  our  only  Prophet,  as  he  is  our  only  Priest  and 
Ein£^  As  we  are  permitted  to  acknowled.;rc  no  regal 
authority  but  bis,  and  are  bound,  by  our  loyalty,  to 
resist  the  usurpation  that  would  lord  it  over  us  in  his 
stead ;  as  we  make  mention  of  no  righteousness  but  his 
righteousness,  no  expiation  but  his  blood,  no  interces- 
sion but  his  own ;  so,  too,  are  we  to  be  trae  to  him  as 
our  only  Teacher.  God  has  sent  him  to  us  as  oar  one 
great  F^phet.  If  we  use  him  as  one  teacher  among  many 
teachers,  and  regard  his  Word  as  one  authority  among 
*many  authorities,  we  disown  him  as  completely  as  if  we 
acknowledged  his  atoning  blood,  and  perfect  righteens- 
ness,  to  be  only  one  among  many  methods  of  attaining 
peace  with  QckL  Ko  ;  he  is  the  one  true  light,  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  who  is  enlightened  at  all  Is 
saying  so  we  do  not  contrast  him  with  the  inspired 
prophets  of  the  Bible,  for  we  include  their  messages  in 
his ;  we  contrast  him  only  with  all  authorities  whatever 
outside  of  the  written  Word  of  God.  Now,  what  lower 
ground  can  we  occupy  than  this,  if  we  profess  to  be 
Christians  at  all ;  and,  occupying  this  ground,  how  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  be  distracted  with  doubts  about  the 
very  truths  on  which  our  solitary  informant  has  spoken 
to  us  so  plainly  ? 

Of  old,  in  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  there  was 
no  light  in  the  holy  place  but  from  the  golden  candle- 
stick. There  might  be  blazing  round  the  sacred  tent 
the  bright  sunshine  of  an  Arabian  noon ;  but  all  this 
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light  was  carefully  shat  out  by  heavy  curtains,  while  the 
golden  candleatick  alone  illuminated  the  house  of  God. 
The  worid's  light  outside  might  suffice  for  doing  the 
world's  work  outside;  but  in  Qod*s  holy  place,  the 
<emce  of  Qod  must  be  performed,  not  by  the  natural 
sanligbt,  but  by  a  lamp  which  typified  a  better  Sun. 
And  does  not  this  teach  us,  that  while  the  natural  light 
of  reason  may  give  excellent  help  in  its  own  sphere,  of 
which  the  num  of  Qod  may  avaU  himself  so  far  as  he 
is  allowed ;  yet  in  spiritual  things,  in  the  region  of 
diriae  truth  and  divine  serving,  we  must  be  careful  to 
reject  all  light  save  that  which  streams  forth  in  glad 
abundance  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ? 

If,  then,  we  are  in  the  darkness  of  doubt,  I  mean 
doabt  as  to  vital  doctrinal  truth,  we  are  not  walking  in 
the  light,  and  having  our  whole  bodies  full  of  light.  No ; 
this  inestimable  privilege  is  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
hare  the  eye  single,  and  who  with  the  faith  of  childhood 
jield  their  understandings  to  the  one  great  Teacher. 
And  this  doubting  is  not  merely  a  misfortune,  it  is  a 
sin  ;*it  comes  not  from  uninstructed  ignorance,  but  from 
partial  rejection  of  the  light  With  God  speaking  to  us 
so  plainly,  doubt  implies  the  want  of  becoming  reverence 
for  his  Word  ;  and  however  smoothly  he  may  a£Fect  to  do 
it,  the  doubter  is  virtually  saying  No,  to  God.  It  is 
nnhelief  under  one  of  its  most  deceitful  forms,  unbelief 


which  is  the  most  deceitful  of  siils.  However,  like  the 
most  of  modem  things,  it  is  the  repetition  of  an  old 
story  after  aU.  When  the  Jews  pressed  round  Jesus 
in  Solomon's  porch,  saying,  "  How  long  dost  thou  make 
us  to  doubt  7  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly ;" 
he  very  quickly  took  them  up  from  the  ground  of  doubt, 
on  which  they  professed  to  stand,  and  set  them  down  on 
that  of  positive  unbelief,  saying, "  Te  bdieve  not^  (John 
X.  24-26).  We  do  not  for  a  moment  presume  to  say, 
or  to  think,  that  there  are  not  many  of  the  troubled 
disciples  of  doubt  who  are  true  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  we  fee]  assured  that  there  are  many  genuine 
believers  towards  the  upper  side  of  the  inclined  plane : 
but  still  we  will  make  bold  to  affirm,  that  their  doubt, 
so  far  as  it  exists,  is  the  child  of  their  unbelief;  and, 
that  unless  the  cause  of  it  be  detected,  confessed,  and 
forsaken,  it  is  likely  to  grow  to  more  distressing  doubt. 
With  Chillingsworth,  whose  name  as  an  accomplished 
reasoner  we  will  venture  to  cast  into  the  scale  against 
any  two  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  Doubting  Castle,  we 
desire  to  say,  "  Propose  me  anything  out  of  this  Book, 
and  require  whether  I  believe  it  or  no,  and  deem  it 
never  so  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I  will 
subscribe  it  with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  no 
demonstration  can  be  stronger  than  this— God  hath 
said  so,  therefore  it  is  true."  j.  d. 
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XV. 


OUVE  8  RECOLLECTIONS. 


OOER  brought  back  from  Paris  an 
account  of  the  life  led  by  the  son  of 
the  late  king  and  his  companions, 
that  might  perhaps  have  enfeebled 
Aunt  Dorothy's  prayers  for  his  restoration,  could 
she  have  believed  it,  which,  however  (having  her 
belief  much  tinder  the  control  of  her  will),  she 
doubtless  never  would,  on  any  evidence  we  could 
have  brought  Of  the  Davenants  he  said  little. 
But  he  hah.  seen  them,  and  from  his  tone  I  judged 
that  the  intercourse  had  done  more  to  cheer  than 
to  sadden  him.  Sir  Walter's  face,  he  thought, 
looked  somewhat  lined  with  care ;  but,  as  far  as 


I  could  gather,  he  saw  no  change  in  Lettice.  To 
him  she  was  the  same  he  had  parted  from  seven 
years  before,  the  same  he  had  held  in  his  heart 
all  the  seven  years  through. 

"  Was  she  looking  older  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  In  one  way,  not  an  hour,"  he  said ;  "  in 
another,  seven  years." 

"  Paler  1 " 

He  could  not  teU;  "her  colour  always  came 
and  went  like  sunshine;  like  her  smile." 

"  As  loyal  as  ever  1 " 

"To  the  late  king,  and  to  royalty;  yes." 

«  Graver  1 " 

"They  spoke  of  grave  things.  He  thought, 
with  all  the  old  changefulness  in  her  countenance, 
the  calm  beneath  seemed  deeper." 
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'*  Then  she  most  be  fairer  than  ever  ? " 

*'  He  thought  not     She  was  the  same." 

And  to  him  that  was  evidently  the  utmost  he 
desired.  If  she  had  in  any  way  changed,  it  had 
only  been  as  he  had  changed,  keeping  parallel 
with  him ;  therefore  from  him  evidently  no  more 
was  to  be  learned.  Yet  something  in  his  inter- 
view had  evidently  strengthened  him,  like  a  new 
dawn  of  hope.  Sir  Walter,  no  doubt,  would  not 
hear  of  alliance  with  an  adherent  of  "the 
Usurper;"  yet  he  accepted,  with  scarcely  dis- 
guised triumph,  the  glory  England  had  won  under 
the  Usurper.  A  little  more  experience  of  what 
the  Court  of  the  young  king  was  like  to  be ;  a 
little  more  proof  of  what  free  England  could  be ; 
a  little  more  of  the  hallowing  touch  of  time  on 
the  new  Power's  new  glories ;  perhaps  the  title 
belonging  to  the  Power  once  boldly  claimed  re- 
cognized by  the  nation  ;  and  in  the  end  for  the 
sake  of  the  old  England  the  new  dynasty  might 
be  recognized. 

So  Roger  hoped;  and  to  him,  therefore,  the 
debates  in  1657,  on  the  Protector's  assuming  the 
title  of  king,  had  a  twofold  interest. 

The  year  1656  closed,  and  the  year  1657  began, 
stormily. 

On  the  27th  of  December  my  husband  came 
to  the  house  looking  dispirited,  and,  catching  up 
Maidie  in  his  arms,  he  said  to  me, — 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  sell  all  we  have,  and  setk 
oar  fortunes  in  the  wilderness,  among  the  In- 
dians." 

Then  he  told  me  the  scene  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed, Annis  Nye  and  Job  Forster  standing  by, 
whilst  he  narrated  how  the  poor  fanatic,  James 
Naylor,  had  stood  in  the  pillory  in  front  of  the 
Exchange,  weakened  by  the  terrible  scourging 
four  days  before  from  Whitehall  to  the  Exchange, 
while  his  tongue  was  bored  with  a  hot  iron  by 
command  of  the  Parliament  "  for  blasphemy." 

"Twenty  years  have  rolled  away,"  he  said; 
"  countless  precious  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  a 
dynasty  displaced,  the  king  and  the  archbishop 
executed,  the  Star  Chamber  destroyed;  and 
here  stands  the  pillory  again  in  the  open  day, 
with  fierce  fire  in  the  hearts  of  those  in  power,  to 
carry  out  a  sentence  cruel  as  any  of  Archbishop 
Laud's,  to  the  uttermost" 

"  But  the  people  1 "  I  asked 


"  As  pitiful  as  in  the  days  when  Piynne,  Bast- 
wick,  and  Barton  suffered  in  Palace  Tard !  Scam 
an  insulting  word  or  gesture.  While  the  crael 
iron  was  at  work,  the  crowd  stood  bareheaded 
and  Mr.  Kich,  the  brave  merchant,  who  had 
waited  at  the  doors  of  the  Parliament  House 
imploring  the  members  for  mercy  from  eight  till 
eleven  this  morning,  held  the  sufferer's  hand  all 
the  while,  and  afterwards  licked  his  wounds." 

"But  they  say  the  poor  wretch  was  indeed 
guilty  of  blasphemy,"  I  said.     "  His  crime  was     ■ 
at  least  very  different  from  Mr.  Prynne's."  1 

"  It  was  indeed  mad  blasphemy,"  he  replied;  i 
"the  madness  of  spiritual  vanity  veiling  itself 
under  some  mystical  notion  that  the  homage  was 
paid  to  Christ  in  him.  The  poor  wretch  suffered 
half-a-dozen  deluded  men  and  women  to  lead  his 
horse  into  Bristol,  scattering  branches  and  gar- 
ments before  him,  and  crying  hosannas." 

Job,  who  was  near,  could  not  let  the  occaaio& 
pass. 

*'  Take  warning.  Mistress  Annis,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice  aside  to  her;  "this  is  what  your 
Quaker  inspiration  leads  to." 

"  I  have  need  of  warnings,  Job  Forster,"  she 
replied,  "and  so  hast  thou.  This  is  what  joor 
tyranny  over  men's  consciences  leads  to.  This  is 
what  ambition  has  led  thy  Oliver  Cromwell  to ; 
once  a  man  of  whom  Qeorge  Fox  had  hope,  aod 
over  whose  soul  the  Friends  have  been  ^eiy 
tender." 

"  llie  Lord  Protector  protests  against  this 
cruelty,"  said  ray  husband. 

"  His  work  is  not  to  protest,  Leonard  Antony," 
said  she,  "but  to  prevent  But  he  has  been 
faithfuUy  warned.  George  Fox  hath  told  him 
what  will  come  upon  him  if  he  heeds  not;  aiid 
George's  warnings  are- not  to  be  scorned.  Before 
now,  more  than  one  who  has  despised  them  has 
come  to  a  fearful  end." 

For  once  my  husband  was  roused.  "Annis 
Nye,"  he  said,  "you  and  your  Friends  are  as 
unmerciful  in  heart  as  the  rest.  The  voices  that 
denounce  God's  lightnings  for  their  own  private 
wrongs  are  moved  by  the  same  spirit  as  the 
hands  that  heat  the  irons  for  the  pillory.  Verilj 
ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of.  Denunciatory 
prophecies  are  the  persecution  of  the  persecuted* 
And  he  turned  sadJy  away. 
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Annt  Qretel  wept  many  tears  when  she  heard 
the  nanatiTe  of  James  Najlor's  sufferings,  after- 
vrards  completed  by  a  second  sconiging  at  Bristol, 
the  scene  of  his  mad  and  blasphemous  entry. 
Bat  she  reached  the  source  of  consolation 'sooner 
than  any  of  us.  Looking,  according  to  her  wont^ 
beyond  all  the  middle  distance  which  is  the 
battle-field  of  the  great  national  questions  of 
churches  and  governments,  and  seeing  in  the 
whole  primarily  the  Qood  Shepherd  seeking  the 
sheep  and  leading  the  wandering  flock,  she  said, 
wiping  her  eyes, — 

^  Poor  foolish  creature  !  if  Annis  speaks  right, 
he  was  once  a  humble  and  devout  Christiaa 
He  had  fallen  deep  and  wandered  fax.  Perhaps 
he  will  have  to  thank  the  good  Lord  that  he  has 
found  the  ways  of  the  wilderness  so  cruel  Per- 
haps even  now,  if  we  could  see,  h^  is  beginning 
to  creep  back,  torn,  nudmed,  and  bleeding  as  he 
is,  body  and  soul,  to  the  feet  of  the  Gkxxl  Shep- 
herd. Thou  wilt  not  forget  him,  Leonard,  when 
thou  visitest  the  prison." 

My  husband  did  not,  and  afterwards  brought 
OS  word  how,  during  his  imprisonment  in  Bride- 
well, James  Naylor  came  to  true  repentance,  and 
published  his  confession  of  his  fall,  when  "  dark- 
ness came  upon  him,  and  he  ran  against  that 
Bock  to  be  broken  which  had  so  long  borne  him, 
ind  whereof  he  had  so  largely  drunk,  and  of 
which  at  last  he  drank  in  measure  again,  praising 
God's  mercy  in  delivering  him,  and  greatly  fearing 
ever  to  offend  again,  whereby  the  innocent  truth, 
or  the  people  of  Gkxi  might  suffer." 

After  that  the  poor  restored  penitent's  career 
was  brief,  but  blameless. 

Aunt  Gretel  watched  it  to  the  dose  with  a 
tender  pity.  He  survived  his  fall  and  puxush- 
ment  four  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 
And  Aunt  Gretel  was  wont  to  keep  the  record  of 
what  he  spoke  shortly  before  his  death  among 
her  treasury  of  trophies  of  the  triumph  of  God's 
good  over  men's  evil.     The  words  were  these : — 

^  There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel  that  delights  to 
do  no  evil  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong,  but  delights 
to  endure  all  things,  and  hopes  to  enjoy  its  own 
in  the  end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  and 
contention,  and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation  and 
cruelty.  If  it  is  betrayed,  it  bears  it;  for  its 
ground  and  spring  is  the  mercies  and  forgiveness 


of  Gk)d.  Its  crown  is  meekness,  its  life  is  ever- 
lasting love  unfeigned;  it  takes  its  kingdom  with 
entreaty  and  not  with  contention,  and  keeps  it 
by  lowliness  of  mind." 

And  two  hours  afterwards,  the  brief  journey,  so 
full  of  bewilderment  and  pain  and  repentance, 
was  over.  To  a  heart  burdened  with  the  dis- 
honour of  that  blasphemous  entry  into  Bristol, 
the  pillory  in  Palace  Yard  and  in  the  City  must, 
I  think,  have  been  a  dishonour  not  bitter  to  bear, 
but  rather  one  for  which  he  would  bless  God 
who  suffered  him  to  suffer  it.  Perhaps  those, 
his  judges,  who  had  in  their  memories  the  dis- 
honour of  issuing  and  enforcing  such  a  sentence, 
had  also  in  their  turn  their  sentences  to  suffer, 
for  which  sthey  also  afterwards  learned  to  bless 
God. 

For  the  wheel  went  quickly  round  in  those 
day&  Laud  in  the  Star  Chamber,  Prynne  in 
the  pillory;  the  Presbyterians  and  Prynne  in 
the  Parliament,  the  archbishop  on  the  scaffold; 
Naylor  in  the  pillory;  his  judges  in  the  prisons 
of  the  RestoratioiL 

A  quarter  of  a  century  accomplished  it  all. 
But  no  one  saw  the  wheel  turning.  Each  revolu- 
tion, as  it  came,  seemed  the  last  For  there  was 
a  pause  between  each.  And  in  the  pau^e  the 
people  who  were  uppermost  looked  round  on  the 
earth,  and  shouted,  '^  Now  the  Kingdom  is  come, 
and  the  world  will  stand  still; "  while  the  people 
who  were  underneath  looked  to  heaven,  and 
sighed,  ''WOl  the  years  of  peace  never  come? 
O  Lord,  how  long  1 " 

But  I  think  it  a  noble  trait  in  the  Quakers 
that,  accused  as  they  were  on  all  sides  of  fanati- 
cism, and  strong  as  the  temptation  must  have 
been  to  disown  any  connection  with  such  a  fallen 
man  as  Naylor,  nevertheless,  although  they  faith- 
fully rebuked  him  in  secret^  they  generously  stood 
by  him  in  his  degradation,  and  did  not  leave  him 
until  they  had  brought  him  to  repentance,  and 
tenderly  welcomed  him  back  among  them. 

With  James  Naylor's  torturing  sentence,  the 
year  1656  dosed.  The  year  1657  began  with 
stratagems  and  plots. 

Towards  morning,  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of 
January,  the  drowsy  voice  of  the  bellman,  speak- 
ing benedidtes  on  our  homes,  and  calling  us  to 
^'  hang  out  our  lights,"  had  just  died  away  at  the 
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comer  of  the  silent  street,  and  his  bell  was  faintly 
echoing  in  the  distance,  mingling  with  the  dream 
it  had  broken,  when  a  call  at  the  door  aroused 
us. 

It  was  Job  Forster. 

His  first  words  as  my  husband  opened  the 
house-door  to  him  (I  listening  on  the  stairs),  were 
an  alarming  assurance  that  we  need  not  be 
alarmed.  In  a  minute  I  was  wrapped  in  my 
mantle  and  beside  them. 

Job's  face  was  haggard  and  his  eyes  ringed 
with  dark  circles  of  anxiety. 

<<  All  danger  is  over ! "  he  said.  "  The  assassin 
has  been  taken  after  a  hard  struggle.  He  is  in 
the  Tower.  Miles  Sindercombe,  an  old  comrade 
of  mine,''  added  Job  with  a  groan,  "  one  of  those 
that  were  sentenced  with  me  at  Burf  ord  1  ^  It  was 
another  attempt  on  the  Lord  Protector's  life. 
Some  time  since,  the  assassin  (having  received 
XI 500  from  the  baser  spirits  among  the  Royalists 
for  the  purpose)  had  hired  a  room  at  Hammersmith, 
on  the  road  by  which  Oliver  rode  every  Saturday 
to  his  Sabbath  rest  at  Hampton  Court,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  murder  him.  But  in  vain. 
And  at  length  this  night  the  attempt  was  to  have 
been  made  at  Whitehall  At  midnight  the  sentinel 
had  smelt  fire,  a  match  had  been  found  close  to  a 
basket  of  wildfire,  the  locks  of  the  doors  were 
discovered  to  have  been  picked,  and  all  prepared  for 
a  conflagration,  in  the  confusion  of  which  Oliver 
was  to  have  been  assassinated.  But  it  had  been 
found  out  in  time,  the  danger  was  averted,  and 
the  Protector  had  refused  to  have  the  city  alarmed, 
or  the  train-bands  roused.  '^  But,  oh  ! "  groaned 
Job,  ^^  Mistress  Olive  and  Master  Ajitony,  think 
of  what  a  pit  I  stood  on  the  brink!  ' Mutiny  the 
first  step;'  and  the  last,  murder.  No  doubt^  the 
poor  deluded  wretch  went  down  easy  enough  after 
that  first  step.     And  I  had  taken  the  first ! " 

He  was  very  gentle  and  subdued,  and  said 
nothing  at  breakfast.  Not  even  Annis  Nye's 
gentle  "  hope  that  the  Protector  would  take 
warning  at  last,  and  see  that  the  poor  Friends' 
prophecies  had  some  meaning  in  them,"  could 
rouse  him.     He  only  shook  his  head  and  said, — 

"  Poor  maid !  She  has  got  to  take  her  lesson 
by  Burford  steeple  yet." 

The  excitement  in  the  city  that  day  was  great 
It  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  which  I  remember 


in  which  a  strong  and  general  display  of  peraonal 
feeling  was  called  out  towards  the  Protector. 

The  Parliament  ordered  a  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  numbers  went  to  offer  congratulations.  One 
sentence  of  Oliver's  reply  Roger  repeated  to  us,— 

"  If  we  will  have  peace  without  a  worm  in  it," 
said  the  Protector,  "  lay  we  foundations  in  justice 
and  righteousness." 

Roger  kept  full  of  hope  through  alL  Tlus 
danger  of  death  to  its  head,  as  with  so  many  re- 
fractory families,  had  at  last  (he  thought)  roused 
the  nation  to  gratitude. 

The  offer  of  the  title  of  King  followed.  Boger 
believed  the  Protector  would  accept  it  King 
was  a  name  dear  to  the  English  people,  who  ''love 
not  change,"  and  "love  settlement  and  familiar 
words."  King  was  a  name  known  to  the  laws, 
"  honoured,  and  bounded  "  by  the  laws.  Any  other 
name,  said  the  Protector,  in  comparison,  was  too 
*^  large  and  boundless."  The  power  he  possessed 
— ^and  on  that  he  suffered  no  debate ;  the  end  of 
all  the  fighting,  he  said,  had  been  seUUmeni,  A 
Parliament  voting  itself  to  sit  constantly,  and  de- 
bating everything,  from  the  nation's  faith  to  the 
forms  of  governing — "  debating  three  months  the 
meaning  of  the  word  encumbrance  " — ''  commiUett 
elected  to  fetch  men  from  the  eztremest  part  of  the 
nation  to  attend  committees  set  to  determine  all 
things,"  Oliver  considered  would  never  lead  to 
<<  settlement"  Between  this  nation  and  general 
"  topsy-turvying "  he  had  submitted  to  take  his 
stand ;  and  there,  while  he  lived,  whether  hon- 
oured or  reviled,  he  tvotUd  stand,  whether  as 
King,  Protector,  or  Constable,  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  pari3h ;  "  not  so  much  hoping  to  do 
much  good  as  to  prevent  imminent  evil;''  to 
"  keep  the  godly  of  all  judgments  from  running 
on  each  other ; "  to  keep  some  men  from  the 
kind  of  liberty  which  consisted  in  "liberty  to 
pinch  other  men's  consciences ; "  to  keep  other 
men  from  such  liberty  as  resulted  in  Hcense  or 
"  orderly  confusion ; "  to  keep  all  Protestants  firom 
ruin ;  to  keep  England  from  becoming  "an  Acel- 
dama." This  the  Protector  regarded  as  the  thing 
God  had  given  him  to  do;  and  by  whatever 
weapons,  by  whatever  title,  he  was  determined  to 
do  it ;  and  then  was  ready,  as  he  wrote  to  his  son- 
in-law,  to  "  flee  away  and  be  at  rest,"  being  meantime 
lifted  above  men's  judgment  by  the  consciousness 
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of  ^  some  little  sincerity  in  him."  Boger  said 
that  the  new  work  could  have  been  better  done 
nnder  the  old  names;  so  much  necessary  change 
in  substance  being  made  more  acceptable  to  the 
common  people  by  the  least  possible  change  in 
foims  (the  principle,  according  to  Annt  Gretel, 
on  which  Luther  had  carried  out  his  Bef  ormation). 
And  so^  he  believed,  thought  the  Protector.  But 
his  8on-in>law,  Fleetwood,  and  so  many  of  the 
best  men  around  him,  either  considered  the  very 
name  of  king  doomed  with  the  dynasty  which 
had  abused  it,  or  valued  the  forms  of  a  republic 
as  of  the  essence  of  liberty — that  his  Highness 
yielded  what  to  him  would  indeed  have  been 
oothing  more  than  a  "  feather  in  a  man's  cap ; " 
an  adornment  at  no  time  sacred  or  precious  to 
Poritan  men  for  its  own  sake. 

Thus  the  debate  on  the  kingly  title  ended  in  the 
solenm  inauguration  of  Oliver  as  Lord  Protector. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  June,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  that  the  last  great  ceremonial  of  the  Common- 
wealth, except  the  Great  Funerals,  took  place. 
The  old  stone  of  the  Scotch  kingdom,  the  purple 
robe,  the  canopy  of  state,  the  sword,  the  Bible, 
the  sceptre  given  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons 
to  be  *^  the  stay  and  staff  of  the  nation,"  into  the 
liands  that,  as  we  believed,  had  been  their  stay 
lod  staff  so  long ;  the  foreign  ambassadors  of  all 
oatioLs  around  him,  they,  at  least,  recogniring 
iiim  openly  as  England's  ruler  and  deliverer; 
and,  outside,  the  multitudes  shouting  "  Qod  save 
the  Lord  Protector," — the  hearts  of  all  men  still 
aglow  with  the  news  of  the  great  victory  of  Blake 
oyer  the  Spaniards  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz^ 
in  Teneriffe. 

There  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm ;  nor,  indeed, 
of  colour  and  musia  Some  picture  our  Puritan 
times  as  draped  in  funereal  black.  The  Puritan 
nunisters  had  a  veiy  different  impression  of  them 
as  they  bemoaned  the  glory  and  braveiy  of  their 
people's  attire ;  and  Mistress  Hutchinson's  colonel, 
in  "  his  scarlet  cloak,  richly  laced,"  was  not  soli- 
tary in  his  splendour. 

Music  graced  all  the  Protector's  festivals.  It 
was,  I  think,  to  him,  as  to  Martin  Luther,  the 
festive  thing  in  the  world.  And  the  music  of 
lofty  and  significant  words  was  not  wanting  in 
the  Speaker's  address,  or  in  the  solemn  prayer 
which  followed. 


Nevertheless  there  were  not  a  few  who,  with 
our  friend  Dr.  Bich,  could  not  forget  what  the  last 
great  scene  in  Westminster  Hall  had  been,  when 
a  king  discrowned  sat  at  the  bar  of  his  sub- 
jects, alone,  yet  defying  their  authority.  And 
among  such  it  was  murmured  ominously  that 
there  was  one  thing  even  the  ''  murderers  of  his 
sacred  majesty  "  did  not  dare  to  take ;  the  crown 
which  had  Mien  from  the  *'  anointed  "  head. 

So  the  grand  ceremonial  ended,  and  all  men 
went  again  to  their  work ;  the  Protector  to  pro- 
tect England  and  the  Protestant  Church  against 
the  world;  the  Parliament  (as  he  hoped)  to  reform 
laws,  ''manners,"  and  especially  the  Court  of 
Chancery, — "  the  delays  in  suits,"  the  excessive- 
ness  in  fees,  the  costliness  of  suits, — to  see  that 
"  men  were  not  hanged  for  six  and  eight-pence, 
and  acquitted  for  murder." 

And  we  to  our  humble  work,  each  in  his  place. 
My  husband  went  to  his  patients  and  his  prisons. 
Boger,  strong  in  trust  in  the  Protector,  and  in 
hope  for  England,  joined  the  troops  which  were 
fighting  the  Spaniards  with  those  of  Marshal 
Turenne  in  Flanders.  My  father,  on  the  verge  of 
seventy,  had  withdrawn  altogether  from  politics. 
Having  as  firm  a  faith  in  the  triumph  of  truth  as 
Boger,  he  yet  deemed  the  cycles  wider  in  which  she 
moved.  Love  with  him  was  the  reverse  of  blind. 
It  was  natural  to  him  to  see  with  painful  clearness 
the  faults  of  the  cause  dearest  to  him.  Much 
as  in  many  ways  he  honoured  the  Protector,  he 
nevertheless  deemed  his  government  a  beneficent 
despotism  undermining  the  foundations  of  law. 
*'  Had  the  Protector  been  immortal,"  he  said,  "  a 
better  government  than  his  could  scarce  be.  But 
Laws  and  Constitutions  are  remedies  against  the 
mortality  of  all  men,  as  well  as  against  the  falli- 
bility of  the  best  men.  Therefore  I  cannot  re- 
joice in  a  rule  which  ^iterposes  but  the  heart  and 
brain  of  one  man  between  the  nation  and  anarchy." 

He  turned  therefore  from  the  whirlwind  of 
political  affairs  to  the  calm  rule  of  law  in  stars 
and  seas ;  and  the  wonderful  circulation  of  life 
through  all  the  animated  world,  as,  according  to 
Mr.  Harvey's  discovery,  through  the  veins  of  those 
fearfully  made  bodies  of  ours.  Through  him  we 
heard  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Art,  and  of  such  patriotic  efforts  as  the  rescue  of 
Baphael's  cartoons,  by  the  Protector's  desire.     In 
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promoting  snch  works  he  hoped  to  serve  England 
'(he  said)  as  an  old  man  best  might 

For  if  there  were  an  idolatry  among  as  in  those 
-Commonwealth  days,  it  was  that  of  England. 

Patriotism  with  the  nobler  Commonwealth  men 
was  a  passion  and  a  religion ;  what  love  is  to  a 
lover,  and  loyalty  to  snch  a  Royalist  as  Montrose. 

It  was  England  for  whose  sake  Cromwell  was 
content  to  be  called  a  hypocrite  and  a  despot,  and 
to  be  a  ''  constable,*'  and  a  man  worn  to  old  age 
sX  fifty  with  care  and  toil 

It  was  the  love  of  England  which  kindled  the 
•calm  heart  of  the  glorious  blind  poet,  who  then 
•dwelt  among  men,  to  a  fanaticism  of  passionate 
invective  against  all  who  assaUed  her. 

To  him  she  was  ''  a  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and 
shaking  her  invincible  locks ;  as  an  eagle  renew- 
ing her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled 
eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam,  purging  and  un- 
acaling  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain 
itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise 
^of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also 
that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about^  amazed  at 
what  she  means. " 

^Thou,  therefore,"  he  wrote,  ^that  sittest  in 
light  and  glory  inapproachable,  Par^t  of  angels 
.and  men.  Next,  Thee  I  implore,  omnipotent 
King,  Eedeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose  na- 
ture Thou  didst  assume ;  inefiable,  and  everlasting 
Love !  And  Thou  the  third  subsistence  of  Divine 
Infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of 
•  created  things  !  one  tri-personal  Gk>dhead ! 

"  O  Thou  that,  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five 
blustering  inundations,  and  the  succeeding  sword 
cf  intestine  war,  soaking  the  land  in  her  own 
gore,  didst  pity  the  sad  and  ceaseless  revolution 
of  our  swift  and  thick-coming  sorrows  j  when  we 
were  quite  breathless,  of  Thy  free  grace  didst 
motion  peace  and  terms  of  covenant  with  us, 
.and  having  first  weU-nigh  freed  us  from  antichris- 
tian  thraldom,  didst  build  up  this  Thy  Britannic 
Empire  to  a  glorious  and  enviable  height,  with  all 
:her  daughter-islands  about  her ;  stay  us  in  this 
felicity;  let  not  the  obstinacy  of  our  half-obe- 
dience and  will-worship  bring  forth  the  viper  of 
sedition, ....  that  we  may  still  remember  in  our 
solemn  thanksgivings  how  for  us  the  Northern 
'Ocean,  even  to  the  frozen  Thule,  was  scattered 


with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, and  the  very  maw  of  hell  ransacked,  aod 
made  to  give  np  her  concealed  deatmction,  ere 
she  could  vent  it  in  that  terrible  and  damned 
blast  Hitherto  Thou  hast  but  freed  us,  and  thit 
not  fully,  from  the  unjust  and  tyxannous  daim  of 
Thy  foes;  now  unite  us  entirely,  and  appropriate 
us  to  Thyself;  tie  us  everlastingly  in  willing 
homage  to  the  prerogatives  of  Thy  eternal  throne. 

^  Then,  amidst  the  hynms  and  halleligahs  of 
saints,  some  one  may,  perhaps,  be  heard  offering 
on  high  strains,  in  new  and  lofty  measure,  to  sing 
and  celebrate  Thy  divine  mercies  and  marvellons 
judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all  ages ;  where* 
by  this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and 
inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  fax  from  her 
the  rags  of  her  whole  vices,  may  press  on  hard 
to  that  high  and  happy  emulation,  to  be  found 
the  soberest)  wisest,  and  most  Christian  people  at 
that  day,  when  Thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly- 
expected  King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and,  distributing 
national  honours  to  religious  and  just  conmion- 
wealths,  shalt  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies, 
proclaiming  Thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy 
through  heaven  and  earth,  where  they,  undoubt- 
edly, that,  by  their  labours,  counsels,  and  prayers, 
have  been  earnest  for  the  conmion  good  of  reli- 
gion and  their  country,  shaU  receive^  above  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition 
of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones,  unto  their 
glorious  titles,  and,  in  super-eminence  of  beatific 
vision,  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands  with  joy  and 
bliss,  in  over-measure  for  ever!" 

This  was  what  ambition  meant^  and  tities  and 
crowns,  to  the  nobler  Puritan  men  in  the  days 
of  the  great  Commonwealth.  This  was  what  Ikig- 
land  meant,  and  patriotism.  This  was  what  made 
it  so  bitter  to  them  to  see  sedition  undermining 
all  this  glorious  possibility;  to  see  feeble  meddling 
hands  untwisting  the  cordage  with  which  the 
good  old  ship  had  to  be  worked  through  battle 
and  storm;  so  unutterably  bitter  to  see  good 
men  blindly  (as  they  believed)  helping  bad  men 
to  undo  that  glorious  past,  and  render  that  glo- 
rious future,  if  not  impossible  for  the  world,  im- 
possible for  ages  longer ;  and  for  "F^nglyiy^  perhaps 
impossible  for  evermore; 
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"For  if  it  should  fall  oat  otherwifle— if  yoa 
sboald  basely  reUnquish  tiie  path  of  virtae,  if  yoa 
do  anything  unworthy  of  yourselves — posterity 
will  sit  in  jadgment  on  your  conduct  They  unll 
see  that  the  foundations  were  well  laid ;  that  the 
begiomng— nay,  it  was  more  than  a  beginning — 
ms  glorious;  but  with  deep  emotions  of  concern 
will  they  regret  that  they  were  wanting  who 
might  have  completed  the  structure.  They  will 
see  that  there  was  a  rich  harvest  of  gloiy,  and  an 
opportanily  for  the  greatest  achievements;  but 
that  men  only  were  wanting  for  the  execution, 
while  they  were  not  wanting  who  could  rightly 
connsel,  exhort,  enfcnrce,  and  bind  an  unfading 
wreath  of  praise  around  the  brows  of  the  iUus- 
trioQS  actors  in  so  glorious  a  scena*' 

So  he  wrote  whose  hand  could  best  have  bound 
the  Qn&ding  wreath  of  praise^  whose  vision,  as 
he  dwelt  under  the  hallowing  ''  shadow  of  Qod's 
wing/'  became  prophetic 

But  Boger  and  the  brave  ''labouring  men'* 
aroond  him,  who  reached  not  to  those  dear  pro- 
phetic heights,  toiled  cheerily  on,  not  seeing  the 
chasm  which  yawned  between  them  and  the  glo- 
rioos  goal  they  deemed  so  near. 

XVI. 

lettice's  diaby. 

JwKuary  1658. — For  a  twelvemonth  now  my 
^er  and  I  have  been  alone.  The  usurper  de- 
manded the  banishment  of  our  king  from  France, 
^  Mazarin  and  the  French  Court  submitted  to 
the  indignity ;  an  indignity,  it  seems  to  us,  to  all 
conrts  and  all  kinga 

Waiter  accompanied  the  king  to  Bruges,  and  has 
scarce  written  to  us  since.  My  father  and  I  seldom 
mention  him  to  each  other,  but  I  know  he  is  sel- 
dom absent  from  the  thoughts  of  either  of  us.  The 
oolj  things  which  seem  to  interest  my  father  now 
ve  the  movements  of  our  exiled  Court,  which  he 
watches  with  a  feverish  solicitude,  and  the  tri- 
^phs  of  the  English  arms  by  land  and  sea,  of 
which  he  eagerly  learns  eveiy  detail  with  a  mixture 
of  patriotic  pride  and  loyal  indignation  which  it 
moves  me  much  to  see. 

Last  May,  for  instance,  he  told  me  how  the 
French  King  Louis  had  come  back  from  review- 
ing the  imited  French  and  English  troops  at 
^oiil(^e,  and  how  the  French    soldiers  and 


courtiers  could  not  say  enough  of  the  soldierly 
bearing  of  those  English  horsemen  and  pikemea 

Boger  saw  Walter  before  he  left  France,  and 
my  £Etther.    But  I  did  not  see  him  again. 

It  was  from  Walter  I  learned  of  their  inter- 
view. 

'*  An  act  of  sisterly  loving-kindness,  Lettice," 
said  he,  ^  to  turn  a  Puritan  battery  on  your 
brother!" 

His  tone  was  light,  but  not  bitter,  and  he  went 
on  in  a  softened  voice. 

"  He  has  a  princely  temper,  Lettice,  and  bore 
from  me  what  I  would  not  bear  from  the  king. 
But  all  the  time  he  made  me  feel  I  lowered  myself 
and  not  him  by  my  words.  'Tis  a  thousand 
pities,  Lettice,  those  gentlemen  keep  us  out  of 
house  and  home.  I  might  have  been  worth 
something  at  old  Netherby  with  Boger  Drayton 
for  a  neighbour.  But  what  is  a  feUow  to  do  who 
has  no  choice  but  to  amuse  himself  or  kill  him- 
self 1  And  to  throw  oneself  against  Oliver  and 
his  England  is  nothing  less  than  suicide.  Oliver 
is  responsible,  at  all  events,  for  the  mischiefs  idle- 
ness has  wrought  among  loyal  men.  Do  you 
Know,  Lettice,"  he  continued,  affectionately,  after 
a  pause, "  who  manages  the  old  estates  for  us,  and 
sends  us  their  rents  so  regularly  9 " 

**  I  guessed,'*  I  said 

'^I  had  been  told,"  he  replied,  ''and  I  asked 
Boger,  and  he  could  not  deny  it  He  and  Mr. 
Drayton  manage  the  estate  as  if  they  were  our 
hired  baili&  Boger  himself  paid  the  fine  to  the 
Parliament  But  he  made  me  promise  never  to 
let  my  father  know." 

I  did  not  answer  him.     My  heart  was  too  full 

''Lettice,**  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  a  brave 
maiden,  and  a  good  sister  to  me.  Foi^give  me  if 
ever  I  said  an3^hing  ungenerous  to  you.  I  would 
not  care  to  own  for  a  sister  the  woman  whom  Boger 
Drayton  loved,  if  she  could  forget  him  for  an- 
other. He  is  the  kind  of  good  man  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  be  like.  If  it  were  not  too  late — 
altogether  too  late  for  me,"  he  added,  despond- 

ingly. 

"  Tou  know  it  is  never  too  late,"  I  said.  "  Oh, 
Walter,  that  is  just  what  you  might  have  been! 
So  my  mothdt  thought" 

"  You  cannot  say  might  he,  Lettice,"  he  replied ; 
"  not  even  with  Boger  Drayton  always  by  my  side.'* 
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"  No  one  can  be  like  Boger,"  I  said,  '*  who  can 
only  be  like  him  with  some  one  always  by  his 
sida" 

''No,"  he  replied,  bitterly;  ''Roger  is  a  man 
to  be  leant  on,  not  to  lean." 

"  He  is  a  man  to  be  leant  on,"  I  said,  "  because 
he  does  lean.  On  One  always  by  his  side,  Walter; 
the  only  One  who  can  be  always  with  any  of  us; 
the  only  One  we  can  depend  on  always,  and  not 
grow  weak,  but  strong  in  depending." 

He  said  no  more,  but  sat  in  silence  some  time, 
which  seemed  to  me  more  like  what  I  longed  for 
in  him  than  anything  I  had  seen.  And  in  the 
eyening  he  took  leave  of  me  with  the  old  kind 
way  he  had  after  our  mother  died.  And  for 
some  weeks  he  was  much  with  us. 

But,  soon  after,  the  king  was  desired  to  quit 
France,  and  Walter  would  accompany  him.  It 
would  be  base,  he  said,  to  desert  his  master  when 
these  perfidious  Courts  and  aU  the  world  aban- 
doned him.  My  father  could  not  remonstrata 
I  ventured  to  ask  if  he  was  strong  enough  to  go 
into  that  temptation.     But  he  answered,  gaily, — 

"  We  shall  have  work  to  do,  Lettice.  There  is 
promise  of  fighting.  The  Spaniard  is  to  help  us, 
and  we  him; . and  together  we  will  bear  you  back 
to  Netherby  in  triumph,  proclaim  amnesties  and 
tolerations  without  bounds,  and  bring  back  the 
golden  age." 

But  there  has  been  no  fighting;  and  since  he 
left  we  have  scarce  once  heard  from  him.  And 
we  know  too  well  what  that  means,  in  a  company 
where  nothing  good  or  great  is  reaUy  believed  in ; 
neither  in  Qod,  nor  man,  nor  woman. 

February. — M.  la  Mothe  is  dead.  And 
Madame,  when  she  has  arranged  his*  affairs,  has 
determined  to  retire  to  a  convent  there  to  pray 
for  his  soul,  and  to  accomplish  her  own  salva- 
tion. 

She  is  somewhat  distracted  what  Order  to 
join.  The  ladies  of  Port  Boyal  seem  to  her  the 
holiest  people  in  the  world.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  Pope 
on  this  book  of  Jansenius,  which  they  regard  as 
so  excellent,  perplexes  her. 

Two  years  ago  the  world  of  Paris  was  set  in  a 
blaze  by  the  "  Lettres  Provinciales  **of  M.  Blaise 
Pascal,  in  reply  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  attack  on 
Jansenius  and  Port  BoyaL     These  letters  were 


said  to  combine  the  eloquence  and  wit  of  the 
most  finished  man  of  the*  world  with  the  de?o- 
tions  of  a  saint 

Since  then  the  war  has  waxed  fiercer  and 
fiercer  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits. 
To  a  Protestant  the  controversy  seems  strange. 
Both  parties  seem  to  agree  that  the  Pope  can 
pronounce  authoritatively  as  to  doctrine^  But 
the  offence  of  the  Jansenists,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is  that  they  deny  his  power  to  create  facts. 

But  whatever  the  hinge  of  the  controversy  is 
(and  in  most  controversies  how  insignificant 
the  hinge  is  on  which  all  nominally  tums)^ 
the  combatants  seem  to  me  divided  by  very 
real  distinctions.  I  judge  chiefly  from  theii 
weapons.  The  weapons  of  the  Jesuits  seem  to 
be  assertions,  anathemas,^  and  prisons;  those  of 
Port  Boyal  eloquent  words  and  a  most  devout 
and  blameless  life. 

Truth  seems  as  sacred  to  them  in  its  minutest 
expression  as  the  noblest  of  the  Puritans.    Thej 
cannot  lia     They  can  be  banished,  imprisoned  \ 
they  can  die,  if  such  is  the  will  of  God,  who 
loves  them,  and  of  those  who  hate  theuL    But 
they  cannot  solemnly  declare  before  Him,  thej 
believe  a  thing  true  which  they  believe  to  be 
fialse.      "  Where  is  the  Christian,"   Jacqueline 
Pascal  wrote,  "  who  would  not  abhor  himself  if 
it  were  possible  for  him  to  have  been  present  in 
Pilate's  council;  and  if,  when  the  quesUon  of 
condemning  our  Saviour  to  death  arose,  he  had 
been  content  with  an  ambiguous  way  of  pronounc- 
ing his  opinion  so  that  he  might  appear  to  agree 
with  those  who  condemned  his  Master,  though  his 
words,  in  their  literal  meanings  and  accordiog 
to  his  own  conscience,  tended  to  an  acquittal  I 
M.  de  St  Pyran  says  the  least  truth  of  religion 
ought  to  be  as  faithfully  defended  as  Christ 
Himself.    The  feebleness  of  our  influence  does  not 
lessen  our  guilt  if  we  use  that  influence  against 
the  truth.     Truth  is  the  only  real  liberator,  and 
she  makes  none  free  but  those  that  strike  off  her 
own  fetters,  who  bear  witness  to  her   with  a 
fidelity  that  entitles  them  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  true  children  of  God  the  true.     Povertr, 
dispersion,  imprisonment,  death,  these  seem  to 
me  nothing  compared  with  the  anguish  of  my 
whole  future  life,  if  I  should  be  wretched  enough 
to  make  a  league  with  deatL" 
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Noble  Oatholic  Faritan  woman ! 
Nerertheless  Jacqueline  Pascal's  regulations  for 
the  little  oiphan  girls  whom  they  charitably  train 
at  Fort  Bojal  freeze  my  heart  even  to  read  The 
poor  little  ones  are  to  abstain  from  all  kissing 
or  caressing  each  other.  Even  in  their  jealously 
limited  hour  of  recreation,  they  are  to  play,  each 
alone,  without  noise ! 

And  Thou  hast  been  on  earth,  O  Christ, 
tender  and  gracious,  folding  the  little  ones  in 
Thine  arms,  and  these  holy  sisters  of  Port  Boyal 
love  Thee,  and  read  the  gospel  of  Thy  birth  and 
death,  and  think  this  is  what  pleases  Thee ! 

The  world  was  made  by  Thee,  and  the  world 
bew  Thee  not.  Aks,  the  Church  which  was 
made  and  redeemed  by  Thee,  does  she  also  know 
Thee  80  little ! 

What  a  surprise  what  a  rapture  of  surprise, 
when  these  Thy  servants  who,  seeing  Thee  so 
dimly,  love  Thee  so  much,  wake  up  and  see  Thee 
as  Thou  art^  as  ^  they  could  but  see  it)  Thou 
tttnov/ 

June  1658. — ^Dunkirk  has  been  taken  firom 
the  Spaniards  (chiefly  they  say  by  English  troops), 
and  has  been  given  over  to  an  English  garrison. 
At  last  (my  father  writes),  the  blot  of  the  loss  of 
Calais  is  wiped  out  of  the  escutcheon  of  our 
c^motry.  All  through  those  last  months  he  had 
^  watching  the  movements  of  the  French  and 
Eogliah  forces  with  jealous  interest  "That 
cn%  Italian,"  he  said,  '*  (Masarin)  would  over- 
Rach  the  usurper  yet  The  French  Court  would 
use  the  help  of  England  as  long  as  th^  needed 
it,  and  as  long  as  they  could  pay  with  fair  and 
flattoing  words.  And  when  the  time  came  to 
pay  m  fortunes  and  solid  territoiy,  they  would 
politely  bow  Cromwell  and  his  pikemen  out  of 
the  country." 

Bnt  when  we  heard  that  the  '^ Protector"  had 
insisted  on  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  war  being 
Qutde  over  to  Eng^d,  and  that  the  united 
^nnies  were  on  the  Flemish  coast  preparing  for  an 
attack  on  Dunkirk,  my  father's  faith  in  the 
courage  of  our  coimtiymen  entirely  got  the  better 
of  his  indignation  against  their  politics;  and  he 
found  several  unanswerable  reasons  for  being 
present  at  the  seat  of  war. 

June. — ^Barbe  came  to  me  to-day  in  tears, 
Sad  news  had  come  again  from  her  kindred  in 
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the  Piedmont  Valleya.  Protestant  surgeons  for- 
bidden to  live  there;  trade  prohibited;  public 
worship  suppressed;  a  new  fortress,  from  which 
insolent  troops  sally  to  plimder  and  maltreat  the 
people;  commands  to  sell  lands;  dim  rumours  of 
a  second  massacre. 

"  And  Monseigneur  Cromwell,"  she  said,  ^  so 
busy  with  his  wars  and  sieges,  that  there  can  be 
little  hop^he  will  have  leisure  to  remember  those 
poor  forsaken  ones !  What  hope  is  there  1  For 
beside  the  English,  these  sufferers  have  no  friend 
or  protector  in  the  world." 

July  Zrd, — ^My  father  has  returned. 

'<It  was  worth  while  to  travel  round  the 
world,"  he  said,  "  truly,  to  hear  the  shout  of  the 
English  pikemod  before  the  fight  Marshal 
Turenne  could  not  say  enough  of  their  soldierly 
bearing.  He  asked  what  that  shout  meant,  and 
he  was  told,  '  They  ever  rejoice  thus  when  they 
behold  the  enemy.'  And  to. see  the  Spanish 
veterans  driven  back  before  them  from  post 
alter  post^  on  the  sandy  dunes  by  the  sea,  was  a 
sight  to  make  an  old  man  young.  For  the  old 
countiy  if  young,  Lettioe,  as  young  as  when 
she  stood  up  alone  against  old  Spain  and  her 
Armada  1  I  would  the  Duke  of  York  fiad  not 
been  on  the  Spaniard's  side.  He  seemed  as 
out  of  place  as  Condi.  I  scarce  know  the 
cause,"  he  added  gloomily,  "  which  saves  a 
man  from  being  a  traitor  in  fighting  against  his 
country." 

"  Then  Walter  was  not  there,"  I  asked. 

His  brow  darkened. 

"  Would  to  heaven  he  had  been  there,  on  any 
side ! "  he  answered  fiercely.  ^'  Better  fight  for 
any  cause  than  fight  or  work  for  none,  but  lead 
a  sluggard's  Ufe,  a  Court-jester's,  a  FooFs,  with 
the  recreant  idlers  around  the  king." 

He  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  going  to  the 
windqw  and  watching  the  melancholy  dropping 
of  the  water  from  the  urn  of  his  old  enemy,  the 
moss-green  nymph. 

Then  he  turned  and  said  hastily, — 

"Drayton  has  found  his  service  better  rewarded 
than  mine.  Not  a  gentleman  in  England  or  France 
but  might  be  proud  of  such  a  son  as  his.  Firm  as 
a  rock,  and  calm,  who  could  guess  the  dash  and 
fire  that  are  in  him,  unless  they  saw  him  head  a 
charge,  as  I  did  ?     'lis  a  labyrinth  of  a  worlc^ 
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LfMoey"  he  added,  ''and  lometiines  a  man  is 
tempted  to  throw  down  the  doe  in  despair,  and 
let  the  Fates  take  him  and  his  where  they  wilL 
Old  Will  Shakapeare  saw  to  the  bottom  of  it  alia 
handled  yeaza  ago,  'an  unsabstantial  pageant^  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision*'  Shakapeare  and  the 
Bible  1  There  is  nothing  elae  worth  reading  or 
tuinsmgOEL 

Then  Roger  was  there;  and  has  eome  oat  of 
the  battle  nnseathed !  Otherwise  my  father 
woold  hanre  told  me. 

Bat  I  know  not  whether  they  met  or  no. 

July  4. — ^I  told  my  fiither  of  Baribe'a  sad 
tidings  of  the  Yaadois. 

**  That  will  all  be  set  righty  yon  may  fael  anre,** 
he  replied,  grimly.  ''There  was  talk  enoogh 
abont  it  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fighting,  lliere 
is  nothing  that  this  base  and  cringing  ooort  will 
not  do  to  comrt  the  alliance  of  that  Traitor.  I 
laogfa  when  I  hear  these  Frendi  coortien  talk  of 
dieir  ancient  nobility,  and  the  gloiy  of  their 
Royal  Hoase.  Onr  kings  and  princes,  oonsms 
by  blood  of  their  own,  may  creep  about  as 
b^gais  and  oatcasts  in  any  poor  trading  town 
that  is  not  afraid  to  take  them.  Bat  when  '  my 
lord  Fanconbridge'  comes  as  'ambassador  from 
thiB  brewer  of  Hontingdon,  Lonis,  the  glorioos 
monarch,  descendant  of  a  line  of  glorioos  monarehs 
(ap  to  Nimrod,  for  what  I  know),  talks  to  him  bare> 
beaded ;  and  Mazarin,  the  Guxlinal,  oondacts  the 
rebel  and  heretic  to  his  door  with  more  than  royal 
honours,  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  hollow  pageant^ 
kings,  statesmen,  charchmen,  all.'' 

My  Other's  indignation  had  led  him  far  from 
Barbe  and  the  Yaadois. 

"  Bat  I  may  tell  Barbe  the  poor  moantaineen 
win  be  saved  V  I  asked. 

"Tes,  yesl"  he  said  impatiently.  ''There 
was  a  Latin  letter  about  the  oppression  of  these 
people,  written,  they  say,  by  this  Mr.  John  Milton, 
whom  foreigners  seem  to  think  another  CScero  or 
Virgil,  the  'wisest  of  Englishmen,'  and  what  not; 
why  I  know  not,  except  that  he  writes  good 
Latin,  and  they  cannot  read  English,  so  that  of 
eoorse  they  cannot  know  ansrthing  about  the 
wisdom  of  Englishmen.  And  the  king  was  all 
attention,  and  the  fox  of  a  Cardinal  all  sympathy 
with  those  poor  plucked  geese,  of  whose  fi&te  he 
was  (of  coune)  in  entire  ignorance.     And  the 


Duke  of  Savoy  is  to  have  an  exhortation ;  and  the 
massacre  is  to  be  forbidden." 

But  Barbe  when  I  told  her  was  altogether 
overcome.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  damping 
her  hands,  exclaimed, — 

"  To  our  dying  day  we  will  pray  for  the  great 
heart  that  in  the  midst  of  wars  by  sea  or 
land  could  remember  those  few  poor  persecuted 
brothers  in  the  far-off  mountains,  and  would  not 
rest  until  they  were  rescued.  To  our  dying  diy 
we  will  pray  for  him  and  for  the  great  English 
nation. .  Mademoiselle  will  pardon,  if  I  woand 
her  lo3ral  feelings,"  she  added,  remembering  what 
the  name  of  Cromwell  was  to  the  Cavaliers,  and 
kneeling  for  a  moment  and  kissing  my  hand  in 
apology;  "  English  politics  are  so  difficult  for  us 
to  understand.  To  you  this  Monscigneur  may  be 
such  as  you  cannot  approve,  but  to  us  poor  Pro- 
testants, he  is  a  Protector,  Deliverer,  Brother. 
Can  we  err  in  praying  for  him  ?" 

"  Ton  can  scarcely  err  in  praying  for  him,  or 
for  any  one  Barbe,"  I  said.  "  God  will  not  give 
wrong  because  we  ask  wrong.  If  one  of  yonr 
little  brothers,  being  thirsty,  asked  you  for  a  drink 
from  a  cup  of  poison,  you  would  smfle  and  put 
it  aside,  and  give  him  the  cup  of  water  he  wants 
instead." 

xvn. 
olive's  mroujtcTsonm. 

The  taking  of  Dunkirk  in  June  1658,  and  tbe 
relief  ensured  to  the  threatened  Christians  in  the 
Valleys,  was  a  brilliant  moment  in  that  stonoj 
time. 

An  England  triumphed.  The  dishonour  of  the 
loss  of  Calais  was  undone.  The  Protestant 
Commonwealth  had  avenged  the  disgrace  which 
sank  so  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  poor  dying 
Popish  Queen. 

Once  more  the  Lord  Protector  had  shown  that 
the  Protestant  Church  was  not  a  heap  of  dis- 
jointed fragments,  but  a  living  body,  which  fdt 
with  a  pang  of  actual  pain  an  injury  inflicted  cm 
its  feeblest  member.  A  living  body  to  feel,  and 
a  living  power  to  avenge. 

England  was  no  more  an  island  (except  in  as 
far  as  her  seas  and  ships  were  her  impas&ibie 
trench  and  impregnable  walls  against  the  worid), 
but,  as  in  the  old  days  before  the  Beformation, 
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one  of  the  great  commonweBlth  of  nations,  nay, 
rather,  the  queenly  protector  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Protestant  nations. 

Neterthelesa  this  sense  of  unity  and  strength 
Beemed  bat  the  passing  consciousness  of  a  waking 
moment  The  rest  of  the  months  seemed  too 
much  like  a  restless  feverish  dream.  At  least  so 
they  appear  to  me  as  I  look  back.  How  far  the 
grest  calamity  of  that  autumn  has  to  do  with 
darkening  the  whole  year  in  my  memory  into  a 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  clouds  gathered  and  gathered  again,  thick 
and  dark  throughout  the  year,  over  the  Common* 
wealth  and  over  the  Protector's  household. 

The  prophets  of  doom  saw  sorrows  enough 
break  on  Oliver's  head  to  satisfy  them  that  theit 
predictions  were  just. 

On  February  the  4th,  his  last  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  with  words  which  seem  to  me  noble 
and  mournful  as  any  with  which  a  great  man  ever 
ottered  his  grief  that  his  people  would  not  under* 
stand  him,  and  that  he  had  to  tread  his  way 
alone; 

A  fortnight  before  he  had  opened  it  with  words 
of  stem  warning,  yet  of  hope : — ^'  I  look  upon 
this  to  be  the  great  daty  of  my  place/'  he  had 
sdd,  ''as  being  set  on  a  watch-tower  to  see  what 
Bay  be  for  the  good  of  these  nations,  and  what 
fittj  be  for  the  preventing  of  evil"    Then  warn- 
ing them  of  the  dangers  which  environed  England 
and  the  Protestant  nations  he  said, — "  Tou  have 
aceouited  3rourselves  happy  in  being  environed 
^th  a  great   ditch  from  all  the  world  beside. 
Truly  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  your  ditch,  nor 
year  shipping,  unless  you  fight  to  defend  your- 
selves.     If  yon  shall  think  this  is  a  time  of 
sleep  and  ease  and  rest,— we  may  discourse  of  all 
things  at  pleaaure,  there  is  no  danger, — ^I  have 
this  comfort  to  Gk>dward ;  I  have  told  you  of 
it'» 

And  now  the  warnings  were  fulfilled,  the  hope 
had  vanished,  and  with  stem  voice  he  ssid  :— 

^^I  had  very  oomfortable  expectations  that 
God  would  make  the  meeting  of  this  Parliament 
a  blessing.  That  which  brought  me  into  the 
capacity  I  now  stand  in  was  the  petition  and 
advice  given  me  by  you.  There  is  not  a  man 
Uving  can  say  I  son^t  it ;  not  a  man  nor  woman 
treading  upon  English  ground. 


'*  I  can  say  in  the  presence  of  Grod-^in  compari- 
eon  with  whom  we  are  but  like  poor  creeping 
ants  upon  the  earth — I  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  lived  under  my  woodside,  to  have  kept  a 
flock  of  sheep."  ''  I  thought  I  had  been  doing 
that  which  was  my  duty,  and  thought  it  would 
have  satisfied  you.  But  if  everything  must  be 
too  high  or  too  low^  you  are  not  to  be  satisfied." 
(Theoloj^es  puffed  up  too  high  on  idiy  heights, 
above  plain  "  virtue  and  honesty,  Justice,  piety," 
and  all  the  sober  work  of  men ;  disorders  plunging 
too  low.)  ''Tet  you  have  not  only  disjointed 
yourselves,  but  the  whole  nation;  which  is  in 
likelihood  of  ranning  into  more  confusion  in  these 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  that  you  have  sate,  than  it 
hath  been  firom  the  rising  of  the  session  to  this 
day;  that  Some  men  may  rule  all !  And  they  are 
endeavouring  to  engage  the  army  to  carry  that 
thing! 

"  These  things  tend  to  nothing  but  the  playing 
of  the  King  of  Scots'  game  (if  I  may  so  call  him), 
and  I  think  myself  bound  before  God  to  do  what 
I  can  to  prevent  it 

''  The  King  of  Scots  hath  an  army  ready  to  be 
shipped  for  England;  and  while  this  is  doings 
there  are  endeavours  from  some  who  are  not  far 
from  this  place,  to  stir  up  the  people  of  this  town 
into  a  tumi:dting.  Some  of  you  have  been  listing 
persons  by  comnusmon  of  Charles  Stuart  And 
if  thb  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and  this  be  your 
carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  an  end  should  be 
put  to  your  sitting.  And  I  do  dissolve  this 
Parliament  Arid  let  Ood  he  Judge  between  you 
andmeJ" 

The  Protector,  at  least,  was  not  afraid  to 
appeal  to  the  highest  tribunal  Royalists^ 
Quakers,  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  good  men  of 
various  kinds,  threatened  him  with  the  Judgment 
of  that  bar  as  a  terror.  He  invoked  it  as  a 
refage. 

So  his  kst  Parliament  went  its  way,  leaving 
him  to  bear  the  whole  burden  alone  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey.  It  was  not  long.  Six  months, 
and  he  should  stand  at  the  tribunal  to  which  he 
had  appealed.  He  had  appealed  to  the  Highest ; 
to  the  Highest  he  was  to  go. 

The  blows  of  death  fell  thick  on  those  he  loved ; 
— on  the  few  who  steadfastly  trusted  and  hon- 
oured him.     On  the  August  before,  Blake  had 
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died,  the  sea  hero,  coming  home  from  his  vic- 
tories. He  had  died  off  Plymouth,  in  sight  of 
shore. 

Could  we  have  seen  it,  the  Protector  also  was 
in  sight  of  shore;  the  shore  he  longed  for,  and 
did  not  fail  to  reach. 

In  February  one  of  his  young  daughters  was 
widowed,  the  Lady  Frances,  bereaved  in  the  first 
year  of  their  marriage  of  her  husband,  young 
Mr.  Rich,  a  widow  at  seventeen. 

In  April  died  the  good  Earl  of  Warwick,  one  of 
the  noblemen  who  had  honoured  Oh'ver  from  the 
first,  Mr.  Rich's  grandfather. 

In  July  and  early  August  the  shadow  drew 
closer.  The  Lady  Claypole — his  dearest  daughter 
Betty — lay  sorely  smitten  at  Hampton  Court 

The  tumults  around  the  palace  and  the  king- 
dom, for  the  time,  must  have  seemed  faint,  far-off 
echoes  to  the  father's  heart,  compared  with  the  suf- 
ferings and  fears  of  the  sick-chamber,  where  his 
daughter  lay  dsring. 

Tet  these  were  not  few. 

Qeneral  Lambert,  his  old  friend  and  comrade, 
plotting  to  throw  him  out  of  one  of  the  windows 
of  Whitehall,  under  pretence  of  presenting  a 
petition;  "  knowing,"  Roger  said,  '^  how  open  the 
brave  heart  which  no  treachery  could  make  sus- 
picious was  to  cries  for  redress  of  wrong." 

Colonel  Hutchinson,  Independent  and  Repub- 
lican, also  his  old  friend  and  comrade,  while 
warning  him  of  this  plot,  piercing  his  hearty 
belike,  deeper  than  the  assassin's  ^nife  by  deeming 
the  "  affection  "  and  trusting  words  and  tears  with 
which  the  Protector  thanked  him  (almost  beseech- 
ing the  return  of  the  old  friendship)  mere  '*  arts  " 
and  "  fair  courtship." 

The  Presbyterians  coldly  holding  off  from  him, 
or  persistently  conspiring  with  the  Cavaliers. 

Lord  Ormond  in  London  in  disguise,  organizing 
a  Royalist  insurrection. 

The  tract,  '<  Killing  no  Murder,"  warning  him 
that  ''the  muster-roll"  of  those  who  thought  it 
doing  God  service  to  kill  him,  was  '^  longer  than 
he  could  count,"  and  some  of  them  "  among  his 
own  friends." 

Fifth-Monarchy  men  raising  the  standard  of  the 
''  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  against  what  they 
called  his  t3rTanny. 

George  Fox  and  the  Quakers,  in  awful  letters 


of  denunciation,  "  laying  on  him  the  wdght"  of 
all  the  persecution  of  the  Friends  throughout 
England,  inflicted  under  the  authority  of  his 
name,  although,  as  £Eff  as  I  know,  never  by  his 
order. 

Aunt  Dorothy  wrote  that  deliverance  must  be 
at  hand,  for  she  understood  that  a  "^  synagogae  of 
Portuguese  Jews  had  been  suffered  to  pollute  the 
land  by  celebrating  publicly  their  anti-Chrifttian 
rites  in  London." 

Annis  Nye  said  little.  *'  But  Thomas  Oldham, 
Margaret  Fell,  George  Fox,  and  Edward  Bmrough 
have  warned  Oliver,"  she  observed,  "  that  if  he 
listen  to  lies  against  the  innocent,  and  fail  to  release 
the  Friends  from  prison,  God  will  suddenly  smite 
him,  and  that  without  remedy." 

^^Not  so  easy.  Mistress  Annis,"  replied  Job, 
"  for  a  mortal  man,  protector  or  king,  to  koow 
what  are  lies,  and  who  are  the  innocent,  nor  to 
set  all  the  wrongs  right  in  a  day.  Not  so  easy, 
it  seems,  even  for  the  Almighty,  who  has  been 
ruling  all  these  ages.  I  thought  once  it  could  be 
done  all  in  a  day.  But  I  had  to  learn  otherwise, 
and  so  wilt  thou.  Seems  to  me  one  half  of  the 
godly  grumble  at  the  Protector  because  they  think 
he  wants  to  be  almighty,  and  the  other  because 
they  want  him  to  be  all-seeing  and  all-preseut" 

Meanwhile,  the  ambassadors  of  all  nations 
thronged  to  pay  homage  to  the  man  who  made 
all  men  honour  England,  whether  she  honoared 
him  or  not.  Through  those  summer  months 
aftq^  the  victory  and  capture  of  Dunkirk,  tbe 
streets  were  brave  with  coaches  of  ambassadors 
and  princes,  from  France,  Denmark,  Austria,  and 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  strong  hand  was  still  on  the  helm,  tbe 
dear  strong  eyes  were  stiU  on  the  waves  and 
stars,  keeping  watch  for  England,  whether  she 
acknowledged  it  or  not 

No  man  saw  the  hand  reUz  its  grasp,  or  tbe 
eyes  waver  from  their  purpose,  for  all  the  noise 
and  clamour,  or  the  aiming  at  his  life.  He  saw 
all,  and  calmly  put  aside  the  danger  when  too 
near;  but  never  turned  fix>m  his  stead&st  watch, 
watchfully  piloting  the  good  ship  on. 

Until  at  last,  for  a  brief  season,  the  brave  heart 
gave  way.  His  dearest  child  was  dying;  and  for 
fourteen  days  the  Lord  Protector  could  attend  to 
nothing  save  the  dying  moans  and  tears  of  that 
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bed  of  aDgoish.  For  her  death  was  slow,  and  ap- 
proached through  terrible  paixiy  so  that  her  angniah 
was  more  than  her  fifither  could  bear  to  see. 

Qeoige  Fox  wrote  to  her  some  words  of  wann 
and  tender  sympathy  :— 

"Be  still  and  cool  in  thy  own  mind  and  spirit 
from  thy  own  thoughts,  and  be  staid  in  the 
piindple  of  God  in  thee^  that  it  may  raise  thy 
mind  up  to  Qcod^  and  stay  it  upon  Gk)d,  and  find 
Him  to  be  a  Gk)d  at  hand.  The  humble,  God  will 
teach  His  way.  The  same  light  which  lets  you 
see  sin  and  transgression  will  let  you  see  the 
covenant  of  God  which  blots  out  your  sin  and 
transgression,  which  gives  victory  and  domin- 
ion over  it  For  looking  down  at  sin  and  cor- 
niption  and  desolation,  ye  are  swallowed  up  in 
it ;  but  looking  at  the  li^t  which  discovers  them, 
you  will  see  ov«r  them:  that  ye  may  feel  the 
power  of  an  endless  life,  the  power  of  Gk)d  which 
is  immortal;  which  brings  the  immortal  soul  up 
to  the  immortal  God,  in  whom  it  doth  rejoice. 
So,  in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  God  Almighty  strengthen  thee." 

Good  words,  though  no  new  truth  to  the 
daughter  of  him  who  had  written,  years  before,  to 
General  Fleetwood,  his  daughter  Bridget's  hus- 
band: "Faith,  as  an  act,  yields  not  grace;  but  only 
as  it  leads  to  Him  who  is  our  perfect  rest  and 
peace."  But  when  they  were  read  to  the  poor 
suffering  lady,  she  said  they  "  stayed  her  mind." 
She  had  need  of  all  the  stay  that  could  be 
given.  And  her  father  was  not  one  to  keep 
one  word  of  comfort  from  her  fainting  heart 
because  he  could  have  spoken  it  better,  of  be- 
cause it  dropped  from  lips  which  had  denounced 
him. 

On  the  5th  of  August  the  long  watch  by  the 
bed  of  anguish  in  the  mournful  palace-chamber 
was  over.  The  weaiy  body  and  spirit  were  at 
rest     The  Lady  Elizabeth  lay  dead. 

The  Protector  roused  himself  once  more  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  the  State,  which,  while  she 
suffered,  lie  had  been,  for  the  first  time,  unable 
to  bear.  Attempts  at  assassination,  insurrec- 
tions, had  not  interrupted  his  work  a  day.  But 
for  fourteen  days  even  England  was  forgotten, 
as  he  watched  the  slow  death  agonies  of  his 
child. 


Now  that  she  was  dead,  he  arose  and  girded 
himself  once  more  f 6r  lus  warfare. 

Another  fourteen  days,  and  he  would  put  his 
armour  off  and  lie  down  for  the  long  rest! 

The  sources  of  lus  strength  were  not  altogether 
hidden  from  us.  We  heard  that  a  few  days  after 
his  daughter's  death  he  called  on  one  to  read  him 
from  the  Bible  the  words :  ^Not  that  I  speak  in 
respeei  ofwxni :  for  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content,  I  know  both 
how  to  be  abaaed,  and  I  know  how  to  abound: 
everywhere  and  inaU  things  I  am  instructed  both 
to  befall  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to 
suffer  need*  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me" 

'^This  Scripture  did  once  save  my  life,''  he 
said,  *'  when  my  eldest  son  died,  which  went  as  a 
dagger  to  my  hearty  indeed  it  did." 

"It's  true,  Paul,'*  he  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
^^gou  have  learned  this,  and  attained  to  this 
measure  of  grace,  but  what  shall  /do?  Ah, 
poor  creature^  it's  a  hard  lesson  for  me  to  take 
out  I  find  it  BO."  Then,  looking  on,  he  read 
aloud :  "/  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
sbrengiheneth  me;^'  and  his  heart  seemed  com- 
forted, for  he  said :  "  He  that  was  Paul's  Christ 
is  my  Christ  toa" 

He  was  standing  near  the  end  of  the  arduous 
journey,  though  neither  he  nor  any  knew  it ;  and 
from  the  height  he  looked  back  over  the  many 
battle-fields  of  his  life;  from  this  last  sorrow  to 
that  firsts  to  the  grave  of  his  first-bom,  and  all 
the  promise  buried  with  him  in  the  quiet  old 
church  at  Felsted. 

A  day  or  two  after  George  Fox  met  him,  riding 
at  the  head  of  his  life-guard.  Oliver  stopped 
and  listened,  and  spoke  to  him  about  the  suffer- 
ings of  Friends.  Always  so  ready  to  listen  to 
men  he  believed  good  and  true^  denounce  him  as 
they  might !  And  he  bade  George  Fox  come  to 
his  house.  But  on  the  morrow  when  George  went 
to  Hampton  Court  to  wait  on  him,  the  phy- 
sicians deemed  the  Protector  too  ill  to  see  him, 
and  the  Quaker  went  away  and  never  saw  him 
more.  He  thought  that  he  had  felt  a  '^  waft  of 
death"  go  forth  against  the  Protector  when  he  met 
him  at  the  head  of  his  guard.  It  would  be  long 
before  George  Fox  found  again  one  in  king's 
palaces,  lord  of  England,  and  dread  of  Europe, 
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who  ironld  '<  oatch  hixn  by  the  huid,"  as  Oliver 
did,  regardless  of  diaooarteBieB  and  denanciAtioiia, 
and  11^  with  tears  in  those  searching  and  com- 
manding eyeSi  *'  Come  again  to  my  honsei  If  thon 
and  I  were  but  an  honr  of  the  day  together,  we 
should  be  nearer  One  to  the  other.  I  Tfish  no 
more  harm  to  thee  than  I  do  to  my  own  aooL" 

Perhaps  as  Qeorge  went  away  from  the  doer  so 
freely  opened  to  him,  the  memory  of  these  wel* 
comes  and  farewells  came  back  to  him.  And  he 
may  hare  thought  that  in  prophesying  death  to 
the  Protector,  ^f9  and  his  Friends  had  uttered 
rather  a  promise  than  a  threat  But  I  know 
not 

On  Friday,  the  20th  of  August,  uneasy 
rumoura  began  to  spread  of  his  Hi^^nesa^s  sick- 
ness. On  the  following  Tuesday,  the  24th,  the 
symptoms  were  worse.  It  was  tertian  ague,  and 
the  doctors  had  him  removed  to  "Whitehall  for 
drier  ab. 

The  anxiety  in  the  city  grew  speechless ;  brief 
questions  to  any  who  knew  of  hia  state ;  brief 
unsatLafying  answers.  And  then  prayers,  fer* 
vent,  frequent,  constant,  in  churches,  in  cathedrals, 
in  palaces,  in  homes;  from  Owen  and  Qoodwin 
in  a  room  at  Whitehall  adjoining  that  in  which 
the  Protector  lay.  Prayers  so  fiarvent,  that 
those  who  poured  them  forth  from  hearts  made 
eloquent  by  hope  and  fear,  mistook  this  inward 
glow  for  a  responsive  divine  fire,  and  assured 
others  that  their  offerings  were  accepted,  that  their 
petitions  would  be  granted,  and  the  precious  life 
be  spared  to  England  yet 

But  through  all  those  days  Roger,  who  had 
returned  from  France,  spoke  scarce  a  word,  save  in 
answer  to  our  questions  about  his  Highness's 
health,  when  he  came  from  the  palace.  He  looked 
pale  as  death  himself  and  well-nigh  as  rigid. 
The  longings  in  his  heart  for  Oliver's  life  were  so 
fervent^  that  to  himself  his  own  prayers  and  those 
of  other  men  seemed  in  comparison  as  if  struck 
with  a  death  chilL  "I  cannot  pray,  Olive,"  he 
said  to  me  once.  "  When  I  look  up  to  heaven  I 
seem  to  see  nothing  but  a  great  silent,  stately 
G)mpany,  making  a  path  between  them  for  him, 
straight  to  the  Throne,  and  waiting  to  see  him 
pass." 

Once  when  coming  from  a  place  where  many 
had  met  in  prayer,  broken  by  tears  and  sobs,  I 


said  to  Boger :  ^  Surely  God  only  soilen  this  to 
show  England  what  he  is.  The  people  begin  to 
understand  him  nowl  They  will  never  for- 
get  J" 

"They  begin  to  ^mderstand  now,"  he  said. 
^  Wayward  children  do  begin  to  understand 
many  things  by  a  Esther's  death^bed'' 

The  word  fell  from  his  lips  like  a  tolling  bell 
I  knew  well  he  could  not  have  uttered  it,  if  he 
had  felt  any  hope. 

Annis  Nye  was  quieter  than  even  her  wont, 
and  veiy  gentle,  during  those  days.  Once  hariog 
heard  how  his  Hi^mess'  <'  spirit  was  stayed,**  she 
said  a  thing  which  drew  my  heart  to  her  very 
closely. 

**  Maybe  the  words  of  the  Friends  are  being 
fulfilled  otherwise  than  we  looked.  Maybe  the 
angel  is  smiting;  not  Oliver,  but  only  the  fetters, 
and  the  prison  doors  to  set  him  free.'* 

Boger  brought  us  word  from  time  to  time  of 
sacred  words  from  the  sick-chamber. 

^  The  Covenants  were  two— Two,  put  into  One 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'* 

"  It  is  holy  and  true — it  is  holy  and  true— it 
is  holy  and  true  !  Who  made  it  holy  and  trae  ? 
The  Mediator  of  the  Covenant" 

''The  Covenant  is  but  (me.  Faith  in  ^e 
Covenant  is  my  support  And  if  I  believe  not, 
He  abides  faithful" 

Solemn,  slow,  broken  utterances,  not  to  mao^ 
but  to  Qod. 

And  then  to  his  wife  and  children  weeping  by 
his  bedside — 

"Love  not  the  world.  I  say  unto  you  it  is 
not  good  that  you  should  love  this  world" 

It  was  becoming  "<Aw"  world,  no  longer  "the"* 
world  to  him ;  but  one  of  two  worlds.  For  a 
little  while  longer  thU  world  to  him,  soon  to  be 
**  thai  world ''  still  suiging  in  tumult  below,  where 
he  had  fought  the  good  fight  which  is  now  orer 
for  ever. 

^  Children,  live  like  Christians,  I  leave  yon 
the  Covenant  to  feed  upon." 

Then  (belike,  passingthrough  a  ohaos  of  darkness 
and  doubt,  such  as  seems  to  edge  round  her  and 
usher  in  evety  fresh  creation  of  light), ''  three  times, 
with  great  weight  and  vehemency  of  spirit"— 

<<It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  &U  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God." 
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And  afterwards  (the  light  beyond  the  darkness 
being  reached) — 

<<A11  the  promises  of  God  are  in  Hivif  yea, 
and  in  Him,  Amen,  to  the  gbiy  of  Qod  by  ns — 
by  t«— in  Jesus  Christ." 

"The  Lord  hath  filled  me  with  as  much 
assurance  of  his  favour  and  his  love  as  my  soul 
can  hold." 

"I  think  I  am  the  poorest  wretch  that  lives j 
but  I  love  God,  or,  rather,  am  beloved  of  God.'' 

"  I  am  a  conqueror,  and  more  than  a  conqueror, 
throogh  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me.'' 

So  through  the  weary,  days  and  nights  he  passed, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end,  the  tumult  in  men's 
hearts  growing  deeper,  when  on  the  Monday, 
the  30th  of  August,  the  fearfiil  storm  of  wind 
which  none  who  heard  can  ever  forget  raged 
oTer  the  hmd,  as  if  it  were  over  the  sea;  beating 
back  caidages  on  the  roads,  as  if  they  had  been 
boats  on  the  rivers;  raging,  wailing,  rending,  de- 
stroying, as  if  the  angels  who  held  the  '*four 
viods  of  the  earth  "  had  relaxed  their  hold,  and 
Bet  the  wild  creatures  all  free  together. 

But  to  us  who  loved  Oliver  and  the  Common- 
wealth, that  tempest  seemed  but  the  simple  and 
natural  accompaniment  to  the  tumult  in  our 
»)u]8,  a  response  to  the  storm  in  men's  hearts; 
amply  a  fitting  dirge  to  the  life  that  went  out 
irithit 

And  meantime,  through  the  storm,  his  High- 
itts  was  praying  thus ; — 

"Lord,  though  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched 
^nner,  I  am  in  covenant  with  Thee  through  graca 
Aad  I  may,  I  will,  come  to  Thee  for  Thy  people. 
Thou  hast  made  me,  though  very  unworthy,  a 
mean  instrument  to  do  them  some  good,  and 
Thee  some  service ;  and  many  of  them  have  set 
too  high  a  value  upon  me,  though  others  wish 
and  would  be  glad  of  my  death.  Lord,  however 
Thou  do  dispose  of  me,  continue  to  go  on  and  do 
good  for  them.  Give  them  consistency  of  judg- 
i&ent,  one  heart,  and  mutual  love ;  and  go  on  to 
deliver  them,  and  with  the  work  of  reformation ; 
and  make  the  name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the 
vodd.  Teach  those  who  look  too  much  on  Thy 
instruments  to  depend  more  upon  Thyself  Par- 
don such  as  desire  to  trample  on  the  dust  of  a 
poor  worm,  for  they  are  Thy  people  too.  And 
pardon  the  folly  of  this  short  prayer.    Even  for 


Jesus  Christ's  sake.  And  give  us  a  good  night  if 
it  be  Thy  pleasure.    AmeiL" 

He  knew  it,  then,  and  he  had  fdt  it ;  it  had 
pierced  his  heart,  that  those  he  deemed  good 
men  should  mistrust  him,  and  be  glad  that  he 
should  die.  ThcU  arrow  had  gone  ^ome,  yet  with 
the  barb  in  his  heart  it  could  not  make  him 
think  evU  of  those  that  launched  it,  nor  leave  them 
,out  of  his  prayera. 

The  last  night  camet  It  was  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  eve  of  his  day  of  victory,  the  day  of 
his  <' crowning  mercy,"  a  ThankBgiving  Day  in 
England  since  tiie  battle  of  Worcester.  The 
voice  was  low  now,  and  the  words  not  always  to 
be  understood. 

"  Surely  God  is  good.     He  is — ^he  will  not — " 

And  often  again  and  again,  "  with  cheerfulness 
and  fervour  in  the  midst  of  his  pains^" — 

«  God  is  good." 

This  was  the  key-note  to  which  "  all  along" 
his  other  tones  kept  recurring — 

"  Truly  God  is  good — ^indeed  he  is.'' 

"  I  could  be  willing  to  live  to  be  farther  ser- 
viceable to  God  and  his  pe(^le.  But  my  work  is 
don&    Tet  God  will  be  with  His  people." 

Through  the  night  much  restlessness,  yet  much 
inward  rest  Broken  words  of  holy  consolation 
and  peace,  '<  self-annihilating "  words,  words  of 
kingly  caro  for  En^^d,  and  God's  cause  there ; 
these  among  the  very  last 

Some  drink  being  offered  to  him,  with  an 
entreaty  to  try  to  sleep,  he  answered — 

"  It  is  not  my  design  to  drink  or  sleep ;  but 
my  design  is  to  make  what  haste  I  can  to  be 
gone." 

And  on  the  morrow  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
was  gone. 

Amongst  us  who  wero  left  behind,  the  Thanks- 
givinjg  Day  was  turned  into  weeping  But  his 
long  day  of  thanksgiving  had  b^gon.  The  loi^ 
night  of  his  faithful  watching  of  the  wars  and 
storms  for  England  was  over ;  the  dear  eye,  the 
steady  hand,  were  gone  from  the  helm.  The 
day  of  victory,  and  rest,  and  coronation,  had 
dawned  for  him  at  last 

For,  as  his  chaplain  Mr.  John  Howe  said: 
"  The  greatest  enemy  we  have  in  the  world 
cannot  do  us  the  despite  to  keep  us  from 
dying." 
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is  no  easy  matter,  in  the  latter  part  of. 
the  nineteenth  centoiy,  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  Henry  Venn's  gifts 
and  character.  In  fS&ct,  th^  materials 
for  forming  it  are  singularly  scanty.  He  was 
peculiarly  a  man  of  one  thing,  absorbed  in  the 
direct  work  of  his  calling,  always  about  his 
Master^B  business,  and  regardless  of  the  verdict  of 
posterity.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Yorkshire  and  Bedfordshire,  in  days  when  the 
public  press  was  in  its  infancy,  and  there  was 
but  little  conmiunication  between  county  and 
county.  The  only  trustworthy  biography  of  the 
man  is  a  short  account  begun  by  his  son,  but  not 
completed,  and  finished  by  a  grandson  who  nerer 
saw  him.  As  a  specimen  of  biography,  Venn's 
"  Life "  is  beyond  all  praise ;  but  still  it  is  the 
work  of  a  loving  relative,  and  not  of  a  bystander. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  unusual  diffi- 
culty in  handling  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  tiiat  the  famous  vicar  of 
Huddersfield  was  a  man  who  is  scarcely  under- 
stood by  the  present  generation.  However,  I 
must  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers,  and  do  the  best  I  can. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  propose  to  do  in 
tMs  paper.  I  will  first  give  some  account  of  my 
hero,  as  a  preacher,  a  writer,  and  a  correspondent 
I  will  then  point  out  certain  prominent  features 
in  his  character,  which  appear  to  me  of  such  rare 
beauty  and  excellence  that  they  deserve  the  special 
notice  of  Christians. 

As  a  preacher,  I  venture  to  think  we  know  next 
to  nothing  of  what  Venn  was.  His  sermons  still 
extant,  consisting  of  fourteen  preached  at  Gap- 
ham,  before  he  removed  to  Huddersfield,  and 
eight  single  discourses  preached  on  various  special 
occasions  between  1758  and  1785,  most  certainly 
fail  to  give  us  any  idea  of  his  pulpit  powers. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  them  are  his  funeral  sermons 
for  Grimshaw  and  Whitefield.    In  doctrine  they 


are  all,  no  doubt^  sound,  scriptural,  and  evan- 
gelical But  it  is  useless  to  deny  that,  at  this  day, 
they  seem  rather  tame  and  commonplace.  There 
is  nothing  striking,  brilliant^  or  powerful  aboat 
them.  There  is  nothing  *that  appears  likely  to 
lay  hold  of  men's  minds,  to  arrest  or  to  keep  up 
attention.  In  short,  you  find  it  hard  to  behere 
that  the  man  who  preached  these  sennons  coold 
ever  have  been  considered  a  great  preacher. 

Yet  it  is  dear  as  daylight  that  Henry  Venn 
was  a  great  preacher.  The  extraordinary  efiTects 
that  his  sermons  produced  at  Huddersfield — ^his 
undeniable  popularity  with  congregations  accus- 
tomed to  hear  such  mighty  orators  as  Whitefield 
— ^the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  powers  by 
Lady  Huntingdon  and  other  good  judges— all 
these  are  facts  that  cannot  possibly  be  explained 
away.  The  vicar  of  Huddersfield  may  not  have 
possessed,  the  (Rowing  eloquence  of  Rowlands  or 
Whitefield.  But  for  all  that  he  must  evidently 
have^  been  a  man  of  great  pulpit  powers. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  I  suspect,  is  simply 
this.  Venn's  sermons  were  predsdy  of  that  sort 
which  are  excellent  to  hear,  b«t  not  exodlent  to 
read.  Listened  to,  they  are  dear,  satisfying, 
interesting,  and  instructive.  Written  down,  they 
seem  poor,  and  ungrammatica],  and  diffuse,  and 
commonplace.  Whether  men  will  believe  it  or 
not,  it  is  a  fact  that  English  for  hearing,  and 
English  for  reading,  are  almost  two  diffsrent 
languages,  and  that  speeches  and  sermons  which 
sound  adndrable  when  you  listen  to  them,  seem 
curiously  flat  and  lifdess  when  you  sit  down  to 
read  them  in  cold  blood.  Of  all  the  illustrations 
of  this  principle  in  rhetoric,  I  venture  the  con- 
jecture that  there  seldom  was  a  more  remarkable 
one  than  Venn.  To  read  his  sermons  over,  there 
seems  no  more  life  or  fire  in  them  than  there  is 
in  an  empty  stove  in  July.  And  yet  the  vicar  of 
Huddersfield,  by  the  universal  testimony  of  all 
lus  cotemporaries,  was  a  mighty  preacher. 
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Let  OS  add  to  all  this  that  Venn's  action  and 
defiTeiy,  by  all  accounts,  were  singnlarly  liyely  and 
forcible.  The  witness  of  his  hearets  at  Hudders- 
field,  on  this  point,  was  onammoua  His  face,  his 
voice,  bis  hands,  his  eyes,  his  whole  manner  in 
preacbidg,  arrested  attention,  and  clothed  all  that 
he  sud  with  power.  Who  can  deny  the  immense 
effect  of  good  delivery  1  The  ancients  went  so  far 
as  to  call  it  the  first,  second,  and  third  qualifica- 
tion of  a  good  orator.  Who  can  fail  to  see,  from 
ihe  traditional  account^  already  quoted,  that  Venn 
kd  a  peculiar  gift  of  delivery  ?  The  sermons  of 
a  man  who  'looked  as  if  he  would  jump  out  of 
the  pnlpit,"  may  contain  nothing  that  is  original 
or  remarkable,  but  they  are  just  the  sermons  that 
often  turn  the  world  upside  down.  Printed 
BermoDs  can  show  us  a  preacher^s  matter,  but 
they  cannot  show  us  his  manner  as  delivered 
Second-rate  matter  well  delivered,  will  never  fail 
to  beat  fiist-rate  matter  badly  delivered,  as  long  as 
the  world  stands. 

After  all,  we  must  never  forget  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  Venn's  sermons  in  the 
days  of  his  greatest  power.  They  were  extempore 
sermons,  or  sermons  preached  from  notes;  and 
that  fact  alone  speaks  volumes.  Not  one  of 
thee  sermons,  I  believe,  was  taken  down  short- 
^  as  most  of  Whitefield's  were,  and  the  con- 
scqaence  is  that  we  have  not  an  idea  what  they 
were  like.  But  every  intelligent  hearer  of  the 
pnsent  day  knows  well  that  a  man  may  be  a 
iQost  powerful  extempore  preacher,  who  is  a  very 
doll  and  uninteresting  writer.  There  are  scores 
of  men  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  hear,  but  very 
vearying  to  read.  Perhaps  if  we  possessed  good 
shorthand  reports  of  some  of  Venn's  best  Hud- 
derafield  sermons,  we  should  see  at  a  glance  the 
secrets  of  his  popularity  as  a  preacher.  As 
loatters  stand,  I  must  frankly  confess  it  is  a 
sab)^  which  is  now  wrapped  in  some  obscurity. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  throw  some  conjectural 
ligbt  upon  it,  and  must  leave  it  here.  I  only  wish 
to  remind  my  readers,  in  passing  on,  that  there 
are  few  things  so  little  understood  in  the  world 
^  tbe  true  causes  of  pulpit  power. 

As  a  writer,  Venn's  reputation  rests  almost 
atirdy  on  two  works,  which  are  pretty  well 
known,— "The  Complete  Duty  of  Man,"  and 
''Mistakes  m  Selic^on."    The  first  of  them  is  a 


"  System  of  doctrinal  and  practical  Christianity," 
and  was  intended  to  supply  something  better 
than  that  mischievous  and  defective  volume,  the 
*'  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  The  second  of  them  is 
a  collection  of  essajrs  on  the  prophecy  of  Zacharias 
(the  father  of  John  Baptist),  in  which  the  erro- 
neousness  of  many  common  views  of  religion  is 
£Bdthf  ully  and  scripturally  exposed.  Besides  these, 
Veim  published  two  or  three  smaller  pamphlets, 
which  are  but  little  known. 

The  two  works  above-named  were  undoubtedly 
veiy  useful  in  their  day,  and  are  still  to  be  found 
on  the  shelves  of  most  collectors  of  religious 
literature.  They  are  sound,  scriptural,  and  evan- 
gelical But  I  strongly  suspect  that  they  stick 
to  the  shelves  on  which  they  stand,  and  are  books 
which  most  people  know  better  by  name  than  by 
reading.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  every  age  has 
its  own  peculiar  style  of  writing.  Popular  as  the 
"  Spectator,"  and  «  Tatler,"  and  "  Rambler,"  were 
in  their  times,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
they  would  be  much  read  if  published  now. 
Even  the  pens  of  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Steele, 
would  not  command  success.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  sound  and  scriptural  writings  of 
Henry  Venn.  They  did  good  service  in  their 
day,  when  men  loved  a  somewhat  stiff  and  classi- 
cal style,  and  would  have  turned  with  disdain 
from  any  other  sort  of  English  composition  as 
unworthy  of  an  educated  person.  But  like  the 
jawbone  of  an  ass,  which  Samson  once  used  so 
effectively,  they  are  now  laid  aside.  Their  work 
is  done.  like  the  fiunous  long-bows  which  our 
forefathers  used  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt^  we  still 
view  them  with  respect,  and  are  proud  of  the 
victories  which  they  won.  But  we  do  not  use 
them  ourselves.  Bifled  artillery  and  breech- 
loaders have  superseded  them.  The  fashion  of 
our  weapons  is  changed. 

After  all,  a  dose  examination  of  Venn's  two 
volumes  will  soon  show  an  intelligent  reader  why 
they  are  no  longer  popular.  The  composition  is 
of  that  stately  and  somewhat  high-flown  style 
which  was  thought  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
the  last  century.  The  sentences  are  often  very 
long,  and  somewhat  involved.  The  words  are 
frequently  of  Latin  or  French  origin.  There  is  a 
curious  absence  of  that  rich  fund  of  ready,  happy 
illustration,  which  Whitefield  and  Bowlands  had 
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at  their  finger  coda.  The  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
turn  are  few,  and  come  in  stiffly  and  awkwardly 
when  they  do  come,  like  men  dressed  in  new  or 
borrowed  clothes.  In  short,  the  style  of  the 
books  is  neither  Saxon,  nor  sparkling  nor  racy, 
nor  pithy,  nor  anecdotal,  nor  pictoriaL  We  most 
not  wonder  that  they  are  no  longer  popular.  Let 
US  thank  God  for  them.  They  were  read  in  their 
day  and  generation  by  hundreds,  who  would  pro- 
bably have  read  no  other  evangelical  literature. 
They  may  still  do  good  to  good  men,  and  be 
liked  by  those  who  are  really  hungering  for  spi- 
ritual food.  But  we  must  not  count  it  a  strauge 
thing  if  many  call  them  heavy,  and  dry,  and  cold. 

As  a  corrapondent  and  leUer^unriUr,  Henry 
Venn  deserves  the  highest  admiration.  Nothing 
^ves  me  such  a  high  idea  of  his  mental  and 
spiritual  stature,  as  the  collection  of  letters  which 
accompanies  his  biography.  I  never  wonder  at 
his  reputation  when  I  read  these  letters.  I  con- 
sider them  above  all  praise,  and  commend  them 
to  the  special  attention  of  aU  who  want  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  seventh  great  evangeUst  of 
England  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  true  measure 
of  the  vicar  of  Huddersfield  and  Yelling  is  to  be 
found  in  his  letters  much  more  than  his  books  o^ 
printed  sermons. 

Letter-writing,  we  must  never  forget,  was  a 
much  more  important  business  in  the  last  century 
than  it  \&  at  the  present  day.  The  daily  news- 
paper was  a  very  different  afiair  from  what  it  is 
now.  Periodicals  and  cheap  publications  had  a 
very  limited  circulation.  The  result  was,  that 
letters  became  most  powerful  instruments  either 
for  good  or  evil.  Men  of  the  world,  like  Lord 
Hervey,  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  Horace  Walpole, 
were  not  ashamed  to  throw  their  whole  minds  into 
their  correspondence.  Religious  men  entered  so 
fully  into  doctrinal,  practical,  and  experimental 
questions  with  their  correspondents,  that  their 
letters  were  almost  as  useful  as  their  sermons. 
John  Newton's  well-known  volume  of  letters, 
called  "  Cardiphonia,"  has  perhaps  done  as  much 
good  to  Christ's  cause  as  anything  that  ever  came 
£x)m  his  pen.  In  days  like  those,  it  is  no  mean 
praise  to  say  that  Heniy  Venn  was  second  to 
none  as  a  letter-writer.  Compare  the  letters  that 
he  wrote  after  settling  down  in  Huntingdonshire, 
with  the  veiy  best  that  Newton  published,  and  I 


venture  to  say  boldly  that  no  impaitisl  judge 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  ej^lvy 
mine  at  Yelling  yielded  quite  as  rich  metal  as  that 
at  Olney. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  observe  how  free  Yenn'^ 
letters  are,  comparatively,  from  the  &alts  irhich 
impair  the  usefulness  of  his  bodes  and  piinted 
sermons.    There  is  a  striking  absence  of  that  stif 
and  laboured  mode  of  expression  to  which  I  ban 
already  adverted.     He  writes  easily,  oatuially, 
and  pleasantly,  and  makes  you  feel  that  you  would 
like  to  hear  again  from  such  a  cozresponde&i. 
like  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Savage  (Matthew  Henry  s 
sister),  you  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  editoi 
made  so  small  and  limited  a  selection  from  the 
stock  he  had  in  hand     You  dose  the  volome 
with  the  impression  that  yon  would  have  liked  it 
better  if  it  had  been  twice  as  long.    For  my  ovn 
part,  I  confess  to  a  strong  suspicion  that  we  have 
in  Venn's  published  correspondence  the  real  key 
of  Venn's  popularity  as  a  preacher.    I  suspect 
that  his  extempore  sennons  must  have  closely 
resembled  his  letters.     I  give  it^  of  course,  aaxQj 
own  private  conjecture,  and  nothing  more.   AH 
I  say  i%  that  if  the  vicar  of  Huddersfield  preached 
in  his  pulpit  in  the  same  clear,  pithy,  and  (Urect 
fashion  that  he  wrote  to  lus  friends,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  he  was  a  preacher  of  mighty  pover. 
Once  more,  I  advise  those  who  want  to  know  the 
secret  of  Venn's  reputation  to  study  lus  letters. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  point  oat  whi* 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  the  prominent  features  in 
Henry  Venn's  character.  I  approach  this  aabject 
with  much  diffidence.  I  have  no  other  means  of 
forming  an  opinion  than  a  dose  examination  of 
my  hero's  life  uid  letters.  I  am  veiy  sensible 
that  I  may  err  in  my  judgment,  and  may  say  too 
much  of  some  points  and  too  little  of  others. 
But  after  dwelling  so  much  on  this  good  ma&d 
life  and  ministry,  I  cannot  help  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers  to  some  characteristics  which 
appear  to  me  to  stand  out  with  peculiar  hright- 
nesS|  as  we  look  at  him  from  a  distance. 

1.  The  first  excellency  that  I  notice  in  Yenns 
character  is  the  toundneu  of  hU  judgvund  on  di^ 
cuU  and  duputaMe  poinU  in  theology^  He  lived 
in  a  day  when  the  controversy  between  CslriQisni 
and  Arminianism  was  at  its  heighii  and  when 
violent  and  exaggerated  statements  were  ooo* 
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tinnally  made  on  both  sides.  In  a  day  like  thisy 
he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  singularly  happy  in 
observing  tiie  proportion  of  truth  in  doctrine.  I 
can  pat  nay  finger  on  no  leading  minister  of  last 
centoiy  vhose  Tieirs  of  the  gospel  appear  to  have 
been  so  truly  scriptural  and  well  balanced.  Of 
coarse  he  waa  alternately  claimed  as  an  ally,  or 
abused  as  an  enemy,  by  extreme  partisans  on  both 
sides.  But  I  can  find  no  man  of  that  era  ivho 
seems  to  have  understood  so  thoroughly  the  re- 
lative value  of  every  part  and  portion  of  evan- 
gelical CSuistianity. 

Let  UA  hear  what  he  says  about  Oalviniam : 
"As  to  Calvinism,  you  know  I  am  moderate. 
Those  who  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  as  all  their  salva- 
tion, and  abase  man,  I  rejoice  in.  I  would  not 
have  them  advance  further  till  they  see  more  of 
the  plan  of  sovereign  grace,  so  connected  with 
vhat  is  indisputable,  that  they  cannot  refuse 
their  asaent  DifSculties,  distressing  difficulties, 
are  on  every  side,  whether  we  receive  that  scheme 
or  no.  We  must  be  as  little  children ;  we  must 
be  daily  exerdsing  ourselves  in  himible  love  and 
rayer;  we  must  be  looking  up  to  our  Saviour 
for  the  Holy  Ghost  And  after  this  has  been 
oar  employment  for  many  yean%  we  shall  find 
bow  much  truth  there  is  in  that  divine  assertion, 

I!  aaj  man  think  that  he  knoweth  anything  yet 
as  he  ought  to  know,  that  man  knoweth  nothing.' 
I  used  to  please  myself  with  the  imagination, 
£fteen  years  ago,  that  by  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  reading  diligentiy  the  lively  oracles, 
I  should  be  able  to  understand  all  Scripture,  and 
to  give  it  all  one  clear  and  consistent  meaning. 
Toat  it  is  perfectiy  consistent  I  am  very  sure; 
bat  it  is  not  so  to  any  mortal's  apprehension  here. 
We  are  so  proud,  that  we  must  have  something 
to  hnmUe  us;  and  this  is  one  means  to  that  end" 
--(161^  Fd>.  1772.) 

Let  us  hear  what  he  says  about  assurance : 
'*  I  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  our  acceptance 
with  QsqA.  is  to  be  constantly  urged  as  one  of  the 
greatest  motives  to  lead  a  strict  life,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  aU  appearance  of  evil,  seeing  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whose  testimony  alone  can  satisfy  the 
consciaicey  will  never  dwell  with  the  slothful  or 
lukewanoy  much  less  with  presumptuous  offendera 
Scriptun%  to  state,  and  firmly  to  maintain  by 
Mfond  argument^  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  is, 


I  believe,  a  most  useful  way  of  preaching — ^guard- 
ing against  hypocrites,  who  will  sometimes  speak 
great  swelling  words  about  these  matters,  though 
themselves  the  servants  of  corruption,  and  con- 
scions  of  the  lie  they  tell  in  speaking  of  their  joy 
in  the  Lord.  I  judge  that  one  great  reason  of 
the  worldliness  prevailing  amongst  orthodox  Dis- 
senters is  their  teachers  not  pressing  this  point; 
and  that^  amidst  very  much  error,  one  great  cause 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  success,  some  years  ago,  was  his* 
urging  Christians  not  to  rest  without  joy  in  God 
from  receiving  the  atonement" — (1776.) 

Let  us  hear  what  he  says  about  holiness :  "True 
holiness  is  quite  of  another  character  than  we, 
for  a  long  time,  in  any  degree  conceive.  It  is 
not  serving  Qod  without  defect,  but  with  deep 
self-abasement,  with  astonishment  at  his  infinite 
condescension  and  love  to  sinners,  to  ungodly 
enemies,  and  to  men  who  in  their  lost  estate  are 
exceedingly  vile.  It  is  pleasing  to  consider  how 
we  are  all  led  into  this  point,  however  we  may 
differ  in  others;  and  were  it  not  for  the  demon 
of  controversy,  and  a  huny  of  employment  which 
leaves  no  time  for  self-knowledge  or  devout 
meditation  on  the  oracles  of  God,  I  am  persuaded 
we  should  veiy  soon  be  so  grounded  on  this 
matter,  that  bystanders  would  no  longer  reproach 
us  for  our  divisions." — (1776.) 

Let  us  hear  what  he  says  about  weak  faith : 
^  Weak  faith  seeks  salvation  only  in  Christ  and 
yields  subjection  to  him,  and  brings  the  soul  to 
his  feet,  though  without  assurance  of  beinff  as 
yet  saved  by  him.  There  is  not  one  duty  a  weak 
believer  slights.  Weak  fiuth  is  attended  with 
sorrow  and  humiliation;  as  in  his  case  who  said 
with  tears,  'Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine 
unbeliel'  It  produces  new  desires  and  affections, 
new  principles  and  purposes,  and  a  new  practice, 
though  not  in  such  strength  and  vigour  as  is 
found  in  old  established  believers.  Ask  the 
weakest  and  most  disconsolate  believer,  whether 
he  would  forsake  and  give  up  his  hope  in  Christ; 
and  he  will  eagerly  reply, '  Not  for  the  whole  world !  ^ 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  weak  believers 
should  conclude  against  themselves;  for  weak  &ith 
unites  as  really  with  Christ  as  strong  faith,  just 
as  the  least  bud  in  the  vine  draws  sap  and  life 
from  the  root  no  less  than  the  strongest  branch. 
Weak  believers,  therefore,  have  abundant  cause 
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to  be  thankful ;  and  while  they  reach  after  growth 
in  grace,  ought  not  to  overlook  what  they  have 
already  received." — (1784.) 

Hear,  lastly,  what  he  says  about  indwelling 
(dn:  "I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  troubles 
from  the  corruption  of  nature.  I  feel  myself 
harassed  with  haidness  of  hearty  and  coldness  of 
aifection  toward  Qod  and  man,  and  by  slightly 
performing  secret  duties,  when  I  know  so  well 
that  God  is  '  a  rewarder  (only)  of  those  who  dili- 
gently seek  him.'  How  totally  does  the  estimate 
I  made  of  myself  thirty-five  years  ago  differ  from 
what  I  know  now  to  be  my  real  condition !  I 
then  confidently  expected  to  be  holy  very  aoon, 
even  as  St  Paul  was ;  and  then  there  would  be 
no  other  difference  here  between  me  and  angels, 
than  that  I  by  watching,  fasting,  and  praying 
without  ceasing,  had  conquered  and  eradicated 
sin,  which  they  had  never  even  known.  Now, 
when  I  compare  myself  with  the  great  apostle,  I 
can  scarcely  perceive  a  diminutiye  feature  or  two 
of  what  shines  so  prominently  in  that  noble 
saint"— (1787.) 

2.  The  second  excellency  that  I  notice  in  Venn, 
is  his  singular  wisdom  and  good  sense  in  offering 
advice  to  others  about  duties.  This  is  a  rare 
qualification.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  almost 
easier  to  find  a  man  of  grace  than  a  man  of  sense. 
How  few  are  the  people  to  whom  we  can  turn,  for 
counsel  on  practical  questions  in  religion,  and 
feel  a  confidence  that  they  will  advise  us  welL 
The  vicar  of  Huddersfield  appears  to  me  to  have 
possessed  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  a  sound 
mind  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  letters  to  Jona- 
than Scott,  John  Brasier,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
gerald, containing  directions  for  living  a  Christian 
life,  and  a  solution  of  doubts  and  fears,  ought  to 
be  read  in  their  entirety  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
They  are  so  thoroughly  good  all  the  way  through, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  quote  from  them.  I  know 
nothing  in  the  English  language,  of  a  short  kind, 
so  likely  to  be  useful  to  those  who  are  beginning 
a  Christian  life.  His  letter  to  a  clergyman  on 
the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  value  of  translations 
of  the  Bible,  is  a  model  of  sensible  advice,  and 
furnishes  abundant  proof  that  evangelical  clergy- 
men of  the  last  century  were  not^  as  their  enemies 
often  insinuated,  "  unlearned  and  ignorant  men." 
Last,  but  not  least,  his  letters  to  his  son  and 


other  clergymen  on  the  ministerial  office,  and  its 
daties  and  trials,  and  the  mistakes  of  young  mim- 
sters,  are  a  magazine  of  Christian  wisdom  vhich 
wiU  amply  repay  examination.  Lideed,  there  are 
few  books  which  I  would  so  strongly  reoommeod 
to  the  attention  of  young  dergymm  as  "Venn's 
Life  and  Letters."  The  truth  is,  the  whole  vdoffle 
is  foil  of  strong  Christian  good  sense,  and  it  is 
difficulty  in  giving  selections  from  it,  to  knov 
where  to  begin  and  where  to  stop.  The  Moirisg 
quotations  must  suffice. 

To  a  friend  at  Huddersfield  he  says,  in  1763: 
"The  first  thing  I  would  press  upon  you  is 
to  beg  of  God  more  light  There  is  not  a 
more  false  maxim  than  this,  though  common  in 
almost  every  mouth,  that  '  Men  know  enough 
if  they  would  but  practice  better.'  God  s&ys, 
on  the  contrary,  '  My  people  are  destroyed  for 
lack  of  knowledge.'  And  as  at  first  men  lire 
in  sin,  easy  and  well  pleased,  because  they  hm 
not  what  they  do;  so,  after  th^  are  alivetand 
awake,  they  do  little  for  Gk>d,  and  gain  little 
victory  over  sin,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
them.  They  have  no  comfort,  no  estabhshmeDt, 
no  certainty,  that  they  are  in  the  right  path,  eren 
when  they  are  going  to  God,  because  the  eyes  of 
their  understanding .  are  so  little  enlightened  to 
discern  the  things  that  make  for  their  peace.  In 
all  your  prayers,  therefore,  call  much  upon  God 
for  divine  teaching." 

To  a  rich  widow  residing  in  London,  he  sxp 
'*  In  the  day  when  the  eternal  state  of  man  is 
determined,  the  greater  part  of  those  that  are 
lost  will  perish,  not  through  any  gross  and  scan- 
dalous iniquity,  but  through  a  deadness  to  God 
and  his  love,  an  ignorance  of  their  own  sinfidneS) 
and,  in  consequence  of  that,  through  reigninj 
pride  and  self-sufficiency.  Now,  the  one  great 
source  of  all  this  miserable  disorder,  or  that  et 
least  by  which  it  is  maintained  and  s^engtli- 
ened,  is  keeping  much  company  with  those  whom 
the  Scripture  marks  out  as  engaged  in  talk  with- 
out sense,  company  not  with  near  relatives  or 
chosen  Mends,  not  with  those  for  whom  we  havv 
any  real  regard,  but  with  those  who  come  to  see 
us  and  we  go  to  see  them,  only  because  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  has  brought  us  into  one  tows. 
It  is  this  that  devours  infinitely  precions  time, 
and  engages  us  in  mere  trifling  when  we  other- 
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inse  should  be  drawing  nigh  to  God,  and  growing 
rich  in  divine  knowledge  and  grace.  And  such 
slaves  are  we  naturally  to  the  loye  of  eeteeoiy  bo 
eagerly  desirons  of  having  every  one's  good  word, 
that  we  are  content  to  go  on  in  the  circle  of 
Etshionable  folly,  while  our  hearts  condemn  us, 
and  a  secret  voice  whispers, — 'This  manner  of 
spending  time  can  never  be  right' " 

To  the  same  lady  he  says:  "Ton  certainly 
jadge  right  not  to  restrain  your  son  from  balls, 
cards,  &c. ;  since  a  mother  will  never  be  judged 
bj  a  son  of  his  age  capable  of  determining  for 
bim:  and  perhaps  after  your  most  strict  injunc- 
tions to  have  done  with  such  sinful  Tanities,  he 
wodd  be  tempted  even  to  violate  your  authority. 
The  duty  you  are  called  of  God  to  exerdse  now, 
is  to  bear  the  cross  borne  at  different  times  and 
in  divers  measures  by  all  the  disciples  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour.  True,  it  is  painful  to  see  one's 
dear  child  a  lover  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God; 
painful  to  see  a  young  creature,  bom  for  com- 
munion with  God  and  acquaintance  with  heavenly 
joys,  wedded  to  trivial  gratifications,  and  the 
objects  of  sense  alone.  But  such  are  we !  God 
prevented  us  with  his  goodness,  and  sounded  an 
ilann  in  our  souls,  or  we  had  been  such  to  this 
W.  He  expects,  then,  that  your  experience 
sWd  teach  yon  to  wait  for  patience  till  mercy 
^ppebend  him  also. 

''From  the  whole  you  see  you  are  to  learn  two 
Qost  important  lessons  from  the  painful  situation 
yon  remain  in  with  regard  to  your  son.  The 
^e  is  your  own  weakness  and  inability  to  give 
^  single  ray  of  light,  or  to  excite  the  faintest 
conviction  of  sin,  or  to  communicate  the  least 
particle  of  spiritual  good  to  one  who  is  dearer  to 
pn  than  life.  How  ought  this  to  take  away 
etery  proud  thought  of  our  ovm  sufficiency,  and 
to  keep  us  earnest  importunate  suppliants  at  the 
door  cf  Almighty  mercy  and  free  grace!  The 
otber  lesson  is,  that  your  own  conversion  and 
reception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  your  por- 
tion and  righteousness,  ought  to  be  marvellous 
in  jonr  eyes.  You  have  many  kind  thoughts 
and  the  highest  esteem  for  me,  for  which  I  desire 
to  retain  a  dear  sense  in  my  mind ;  but  you  know 
I  am  merely  a  voice  which  said, — '  Behold  the 
I^amb  of  God.' " 

3.  The  third  excellency  which  strikes  me  in 


Venn's  character  is  his  tingvZar  prudence  and 
tenderness  in  the  management  of  his  children.  Few 
ministers  perhaps  have  ever  been  more  successful 
than  he  was  in  the  education  and  training  of  his 
family.  Few  perhaps  ever  trained  their  sous  and 
daughters  with  such  unwearying  pains,  diligence, 
affection,  watchfcdness,  and  prayer.  The  families 
of  pious  ministers,  like  the  sons  of  Samuel  and 
David,  have  often  brought  discredit  on  their 
f ather^s  house,  or,  like  the  children  of  Moses,  have 
not  been  in  any  way  remarkable.  The  family  of 
Henry  Venn  forms  a  bright  exception.  All  turned 
out  well;  all  proved  Christians  of  no  common 
degree ;  and  all  gladdened  their  father's  heart  in 
his  old  age. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  paper  in  a  periodical,  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  Venn's  dealing  with  his  children. 
Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
would  like  to  know  a  most  successful  parent's 
mode  of  communication  with  his  children,  would 
do  well  to  study  the  hundred  pages  of  letters  to 
his  children  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume 
of  his  life  and  letters.  Barely  indeed  does  a 
&ther  succeed  in  uniting  faithfulness,  spirituality, 
and  deep  familiar  affection  so  completely  in  his 
correspondence  vnth  sons  and  daughters  as  Henry 
Venn  did.  I  can  only  find  room  for  three 
specimen& 

To  his  daughter  Catherine  he  says,  in  1781, 
writing  on  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  : 
^  When  I  was  of  your  age,  I  was,  alas  !  a  mere 
pretender  to  religion.  Though  I  constantly  went 
to  the  house  of  Gk>d  on  the  Sabbath,  I  saw  not 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  I  understood  not  his 
Word;  I  did  not  hear  it  when  it  was  read;  I 
asked  for  nothing;  I  wanted  nothing  for  my 
soul ; — so  foolish  and  ignorant  was  I !  I  was 
glad  when  the  worship  was  over  and  the  day  was 
over,  that  my  mouth  might  pour  out  foolishness, 
and  that  I  might  return  to  my  sports  and  amuse- 
ments. Oh  !  what  a  vncked  stupidity  of  soul ! 
I  am  astonished  how  God  could  bearvnth  me. 
Had  he  said : — '  I  swear  thou  shalt  never  ascend 
into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  nor  see  my  face,  who 
findest  it  such  a  weariness  to  be  at  church,  and 
art  so  proud  and  profane  in  spirit !  No ;  dwell 
for  ever  veith  those  whom  you  are  like;  dwell 
veith  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  with  all  who 
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have  departed  this  life  enemies  to  my  name  and 
gloty  !'  Oh,  Lad  the  Lord  spoken  thus  to  me  in 
displeasure,  I  had  received  the  duis  reward  of  my 
deeds !  Bat  adore  him  for  his  love  to  your 
father!  In  this  state  he  opened  my  eyes  and 
allured  my  heart,  and  gave  me  to  seek  him  and 
his  strength  and  face,  and  to  join  all  his  saints 
who  keep  holy  his  day,  and  to  be  glad  to  hear 
them  say, '  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord  V  Nay,  more  than  this,  he  gave  me 
your  blessed  mother  for  a  companion,  who  loved 
exceedingly  the  house  and  day  of  the  Lord ;  and 
repaired  to  you  and  me  her  loss,  by  giving  me 
another  of  his  dear  children  who  sanctifies  each 
Sabbath  with  delight,  and  reverences  Qod's  house 
with  her  whole  heart  Thus,  instead  of  casting 
me  into  hell,  he  has  made  me  the  father  of  one 
•dear  saint  in  glory,  and  of  four  more,  all  of  whom, 
I  trusty  fear  and  love  the  Gk)d  of  their  father  and 
mother,  and  all  of  whom,  I  have  a  lively  hope,  I 
shall  meet  in  the  courts  above." 

To  his  daughter  Jane  he  writes,  in  1785  :  "A 
great  part  of  our  warfare  is  to  overcome  our 
natural  propensity  to  seek  happiness  in  meat  and 
drink,  in  dress  and  show ;  which  only  nourish 
our  disease,  and  keep  us  from  communion  with 
Qod  as  our  chief  good.  More  than  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  he  was  pleased,  in  his  adorable  mercy, 
to  give  me  a  demonstration  that  all  was  vanity 
■and  vexation  of  spirit  but  himse]£  From  that 
hour  (such  is  the  energy  of  divine  teaching),  rising 
up  and  lying  down,  going  out  and  coming  in,  I 
have  felt  this  truth.  I  began  and  continued  to 
seek  the  Lord  and  his  strength  and  his  face  ever- 
more. I  was  then  led  to  know  how  the  poverty 
and  emptiness  of  all  terrestrial  good  could  bd  well 
supplied  from  the  fulness  of  an  adorable  Jesus. 
And,  oh  !  how  unspeakably  blessed  I  am,  that  I 
see  my  children  impressed  with  the  same  precious 
and  invaluable  feelings,  and  that  I  hope,  upon  the 
best  grounds,  that  we  shall  enjoy  an  eternity 
together  in  gloiy,  where  you  shall  know  your 
father,  not  the  poor,  polluted,  hasty,  sinful  crea^ 
ture  he  now  is,  but  holy  without  spot^  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing ;  and  when  I  shall  know  my  dear 
children,  not  as  emerging  from  a  sea  of  corruption, 
and  struggling  against  the  law  of  sin  in  their 
members,  and  needing  frequent  intimations  to  do 
what  is  right)  but  when  naturally  and  conlinttRlly 


all  within  and  without  will  be  perfectly  lioly. 
Oh !  what  a  meeting  will  that  be,  when  all  my 
prayers  for  your  precious  souls^  ever  since  yoa 
were  bom,  when  all  my  poor  yet  weQ-me&nt  in- 
structions and  lessons  from  God*s  Word,  and  all 
your  own  petitions,  shall  be  fully  answered,  and 
we  shall  dweU  in  a  perfect  union  together." 

To  his  son  John,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
rectory  of  Ciapham,  he  writes,  in  1792 :  ""Qui 
dren,  the  old  adage  says,  are  careful  comforts.  I 
find  the  truth  of  this  now  particularly  respectiog 
you.  I  was  careful  to  see  you  called  out  to  use- 
fulness ;  and  now  providentiRlly  a  great  door  is 
found,  I  am  in  daily  concern  lest  you  should  be 
hurt,  and  suffer  loss  In  your  new  station.  Yoa 
must  beware  of  company.  You  must  be  mncli  in 
secret  and  retirement  Visiting  friends,  and  being 
seldom  in  a  solemn  spirit  before  the  throne  cf 
grace,  ruin  most  of  those  who  perish  among 
professors  of  godliness." 

4.  The  fourth  excellency  that  I  notice  ia  Yeno, 
is  his  singular  untvorldliness  and  cketrfulnm  </ 
Mpii'U,  He  had  his  share  of  worldly  trials,  and 
these  too  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions.  Sicbess 
and  severe  bodily  trials,  the  loss  of  his  ^e  in 
the  middle  of  his  abundant  labours  at  Htidders- 
field,  straitened  circumstances  arising  out  of  the 
extreme  scantiness  of  his  professional  income-all 
these  things  broke  in  upon  him  frt>m  time  to  time, 
and  sorely  tried  his  faith.  But  he  seems  to  inr^ 
been  wonderfully  strengthened  throughout  all  lis 
troubles.  He  preserved  a  cheerful  frame  of  misd 
under  every  cross  and  trial,  and  was  always  al>le 
to  see  blue  sky  even  in  the  gloomiest  day. 

His  very  portrait  gives  one  the  impression  of  ^ 
happy  Christian.  As  we  look  at  it,  we  can  veil 
understand  the  story,  that  on  more  than  oneooca- 
sion  he  was  asked  to  preach  by  clei^gymen  vho 
did  not  know  him,  under  the  idea  that  he  ietis  » 
jolly  parson  of  the  old  school,  and  not  a  Methodist 
preadierl*  They  judged  of  him  by  hb  srailins 
face ;  and  could  not  imagine  that  the  man  vlio 
had  such  a  countenance  could  be  the  friend  of 
Whitefield,  Berridge,  and  Wesley.  Striking,  in- 
deed, is  the  lesson  that  the  incident  contains. 
Well  would  it  be  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  all 


•  All  Erangellcal  clergymen  a  hundred  yean  affo  wet  «*^ 
"  MethodlsU"  Many  people  In  the  pretent  day  tw  not  »»«»  * 
Uils  act. 
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preachers  of  the  gospel  were  more  careful  to  re- 
cammend  thier  principles  by  their  demeanour,  and 
to  show  by  their  beating  that  their  Master^s  service 
is  truly  Lappy. 

One  single  extract  from  his  correspondence 
^  suffice  to  show  the  vicar  of  Huddersfield's 
unworldly  spirit  He  heard  that  a  lady,  who 
knew  and  redued  him,  had  made  a  will,  leaving 
Mm  a  large  snm  of  money.  He  at  once  wrote 
her  a  letter,  positively  declining  to  accept  it,  of 
wMch  the  f  oQowiog  extract  is  a  part :  ''  I  under- 
stand by  my  wife  your  most  kind  and  generous 
intention  toward  me  in  your  wilL  The  legacy 
woold  be  exceedingly  acceptable;  and  I  can 
assure  you  the  person  from  whom  it  would  come 
vould  greatly  enhance  the  benefit  I  love  my 
sweet  children  as  much  as  is  lawful;  and  as  I 
know  it  would  ^ve  you  pleasure  to  administer  to 
the  comfort  of  me  and  mine,  I  should  with  greater 
joT  accept  of  your  liberality. 

"But  an  insurmountable  bar  stands  in  the  way 
—the  love  of  Him  to  whom  we  are  both  indebted, 
not  for  a  transient  benefit,  for  silver  or  gMy  but 
for  an  '  inheritance  incorrnptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you.* 
His  honour,  his  cause,  is,  and  must  be,  dearer  to 
^  people  than  wife,  children,  or  life  itself.  It 
i3  the  pious  resolve  of  his  saints,  '  I  count  all 
tilings  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.'  To  be,  there- 
fore^ a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  any  that 
are  seeking  him,  to  give  the  least  countenance  to 
any  that  would  gladly  bring  his  followers  into 
contempt,  would  grieve  me  while  in  health,  darken 
my  mind  in  sickness,  imd  load  me  with  self-con- 
demnation on  my  death-bed.  After  the  most 
niature  deliberation,  therefore,  it  is  our  request 
that  you  wHl  not  leave  us  any  other  token  of 
your  r^pird  than  something  of  little  value.*' 

5.  The  last  excdlency  that  I  note  in  Henry 
Venn  is  his  extracrdifuxry  catholicity  of  spirit ^  and 
nadinest  to  love  and  honour  his  brethren.  Jeal- 
ousy among  ministers  of  Christ  is,  unhappily,  a 
very  common  feeling.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  will 
you  find  men  so  slow  to  recognize  the  gifts  of 
others,  and  so  quick  to  detect  their  faults,  as  in 
the  ranks  of  preachers  of  religion.  Of  all  the 
men  of  last  century  who  attained  eminent  useful- 
ness, I  find  none  so  free  from  jealousy  as  Henry 


Vena  He  seems  to  delight  in  speaking  well  of 
his  feUow-labourers,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  gifts 
and  success. 

It  would  be  taking  up  too  much  room  to  quote 
all  the  expressions  he  uses  about  his  cotempo- 
raries.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  I  find  in  his  "  life  " 
repeated  kind  words  about  the  following  men, — 
Whitefield,  Wesley,  Orimshaw,  Homaine,  Walker, 
Conyers,  Hervey,  Howell  Harris,  Berridge,  Fletcher, 
Robinson,  Newton,  Adams,  Cecil,  Scott,  and  Abra- 
ham Booth  the  Baptist.  That  list  alone  is 
enough  to  show  the  largeness  and  warmth  of 
Venn's  heart  To  suppose  that  he  agreed  with 
all  of  these  good  men  in  all  things,  is  simply 
unreasonable.  But  he  had  a  quick  eye  to  see 
grace,  and  a  ready  mind  to  acknowledge  and 
admire  it  Well  would  it  be  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  if  ail  ministers  were  more  of  his  frame 
and  spirit  in  this  matter !  Envy  and  jealousy 
are  too  often  the  greatest  blots  on  the  character 
of  great  men. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  now,  to  conclude  my 
account  of  Henry  Venn  by  quoting  the  language 
used  about  him  by  three  good  judges,  though 
very  different  men. 

Let  us  hear  what  Cowper  the  poet  thought  of 
him.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  Newton,  written  in 
1791:  "I  am  sony  that  Mr.  Venn's  labours  below 
are  so  near  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  seen  few  men 
whom  I  could  have  loved  more,  had  opportunity 
been  given  me  to  know  him  better;  so  at  least  I 
have  thought  as  often  as  I  have  seen  him." 

Let  us  hear  what  Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge 
thought  of  him.  He  says :  **  I  most  gladly  bear 
my  testimony  that  not  the  half,  nor  the  hundredth 
part,  of  what  might  have  been  justly  said  of  that 
blessed  man  of  Qod  has  been  spoken.  If  any 
person  now  Hving,  except  his  children,  is  qualified 
to  bear  this  testimony,  it  is  I,  who,  from  my  first 
entrance  into  orders  to  his  dying  hour,  bad  most 
intimate  access  to  him,  and  enjoyed  most  of  his 
company  and  conversation.  How  great  a  bless- 
ing his  conversation  and  example  have  been  to 
me  will  never  be  known  till  the  day  of  judgment 
I  dislike  the  language  of  panegyric,  and  therefore 
forbear  to  expatiate  on  a  character  which,  in  my 
estimation,  was  above  all  praise.  Scarcely  ever 
did  I  visit  him  but  he  prayed  with  me,  at  noon- 
day, as  well  as  at  common  seasons  of  family- 
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worship.  Scarcely  ever  did  I  dine  with  him  but 
his  ardour  in  returning  thanks,  sometimes  in  an 
appropriate  hjam^  sometimes  in  prayer,  has  in- 
flamed the  souls  of  all  present.  In  all  the 
twenty-four  years  that  I  knew  him,  I  never 
remember  him  to  have  spoken  .unkindly  of  any 
one  but  once;  and  then  I  was  struck  with  the 
humiliation  he  expressed  for  it  in  prayer  next 
day." 

Let  us  hear,  lastly,  what  Sir  James  Stephen 
thought  of  Henry  Venn.  In  his  '^Essays  on 
Ecclesiastical  Biography"  (amidst  some  things  I 
cannot  subscribe  to),  he  concludes  his  account  of 
the  vicar  of  Huddersfield  and  Yelling  with  the 
following  passage:  "With  a  well-stored  memory, 
he  was  an  independent,  if  not  an  original,  thinker. 
With  deep  and  even  vehement  attachments,  he 
knew  how  to  maintain,  on  fit  occasions,  even  to 
those  he  loved  most,  a  judicial  gravity,  and  even 
a  judicial  sternness.    He  acted  with  indefatigable 


energy  in  the  throng  of  men,  and  yet  in  solitode 
could  meditate  with  unwearied  persevennoe.  He 
was  at  once  a  preacher  at  whose  voice  multitades 
wept  and  trembled,  and  a  companion  to  Trhose 
privacy  the  wise  resorted  for  instractioD,  the 
wretched  for  comfort,  and  all  for  qrmpathy.  In 
all  the  exigencies,  and  in  all  relations  of  life,  the 
firmest  reliance  might  always  be  placed  on  his 
counsel,  his  support,  and  his  example.  like  St 
Paul,  he  became  ail  things  to  all  men,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  he  might  by  any  mesns  uye 
some." 

Such  was  the  last  of  the  seven  great  spiritul 
.heroes  of  the  last  century.  I  have  dwelt  long  on 
Ids  history,  but  I  feel  that  he  deserves  it  He 
was  not  the  commanding  preacher  that  either 
Whitefiftld  or  Bowlands  was.  He  did  not  possess 
the  polish  of  Komaine,  or  the  originality  of  Qiim* 
shaw  or  Berridge.  But,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
Henry  Venn  was  a  great  man.* 


HOW  THE  OBAIK  OF  KVBTABD-BEED  BPBTTHO  TIP: 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN  GOSAU. 
(TranOaUd  from  th»  "  ShHnland  Sonntag't  BlatC) 


I.— THE  MIDNIGHT  MEETING. 

HAT  was  a  storm  indeed  which,  on  a 
winter  evening  early  in  January  of  1782, 
swept  from  the  surrounding  mountains 
through  the  Gosauthal,  in  Austrian  Salz- 
kammer  (Salzburg?)  It  came  right  from  the  Donner- 
kogeln,  whose  steep  rugged  precipices  rose  like  a  wall 
on  the  south  side  of  the  vaUey;  bringing  furious  blasts 
of  drifting  snow,  rousing  into  wild  agitation  the 
Gosau  Lake,  till  its  usually  dear  green  waters  dashed 
in  angiy  foaming  waves  against  the  wooded  rocky  shore, 
and  shaking  the  tallest  trees  till  their  branches  resounded 
against  one  another. 

A  band  of  traTellers,  entering  on  foot  the  village  of 
Gosau,  struggled  with  all  their  might  against  the  tem- 
pest, which  threatened  at  times  to  throw  them  on  the 
ground,  and  compelled  them  frequently  to  halt,  and 
take  breath,  while  the  sharp  piercing  snow-drift  made 
them  glad  to  Qover  their  eyes  with  their  hands  to  escape 
being  blinded.  But  these  travellers— strong  men  and 
youths,  healthy  women  and  girls— thought  little  of 
exposure  to  stormy  weather.  Children  of  the  moun- 
tains, with  keen  eyes  and  firm  steps,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  tread  the  narrow  Alpine  paths  on  the  face  of 
giddy  precipices,  while  the  winds  raged  around  and 
thunders  echoed  through  the  abysses  below.    And,  in 


fact,  they  had  been  wishing  and  watching  for  a  nigbt 
like  this,  when  the  howling,  raging  storm  should  drown 
every  other  sound— when  eveiy  door  should  be  doied, 
and  no  one  be  abroad  without  absolute  necessity— espe- 
cially none  of  the  priestly  or  official  spies,  who  were  is 
wait  for  them  by  night  and  day ;  for  these  nigbtlj 
wanderers  were  secret  Protestants,  found  in  oonsidenble 
numbers  among  the  mountains  between  Steiennaik  and 
Austria.  After  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL  had,  as  be 
believed,  thoroughly  rained  the  Evangelical  Ohim^  i& 
this  i>art  of  his  dominions,  and  doomed  many  thoasaod 
Protestants  to  the  sufferings  of  exile^  the  remnant  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  would  not,  or  oould  not,  foisake 
their  dearly-loved  homes,  apparently  conformed  to  tbe 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  went  to  confession  and 
the  mass  with  rosaries  in  their  hands.  But  they  irent 
no  oftener  than  was  barely  necessary  to  eac$!p6  aoaoa- 
tbns  of  heresy  on  the  part  of  their  spiritnal  goardiaiu, 
who  were  mostly  Capndiins.  In  their  own  hearts  and 
homes  they  were  still  Protestants ;  and  their  children 
and  descendants,  through  long  years  of  open  or  refined 


*  In  the  oondnding  pftpen  of  this  Mriet  I  prapoie  to  ffiyt  tone 
Aceoont  of  foar  good  men,  who  were  greet  In  ttieir  day  end  gcoen- 
tlou,  thongh  not  eqoel  to  the  teren  leading  erengdiati  of  ta^iod  » 
handred  yean  aga  The  four  I  mean  are:  Walkei;  Tlemy,T9f- 
lady,  and  Fletdier. 
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oppresnon  and  persecution,  still  remained  true  to  the 
ancient  fiutL 

The  pedestriAns  were  joined  by  seyeral  others  from 
the  cottages  in  the  long,  narrow  village,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  short,  earnest  greetings — ''GKkL  be  with 
you !"— went  on  mostly  in  silence  the  rest  of  the  long 
road  towards  the  lake.  A  solitary  farmhouse,  in  a 
narrow  defile,  placed  in  the  tm'ddle  of  a  few  cultivated 
fields,  which,  running  up  the  mountain  sides,  had  been 
reclaimed  by  hard  toil  from  the  rocky  des^,  formed 
the  destined  end  of  the  journey.  It  was  the  dwelling 
of  the  most  wealthy  man  among  the  poor  farmers, 
shepherds,  and  woodcutters  of  the  Qosautlial. 

As  the  party  came  near  the  door,  a  hound  barked 
loudly,  but  was  quickly  silenced  by  the  farmer,  who 
then  heartfly  greeted  his  anxiously-expected  guests. 

^  Qod  be  with  you,  Hans !"  said  one  of  the  visitors, 
an  elderly,  strongly-made  man,  with  gray  hair  and 
heard,  and  an  earnest,  sad  countenance.  *'  Is  the  coast 
dear?" 

^^  Yes,  Joseph,"  answered  the  fkrmer,.  "  the  coast  is 
quite  dear.  When  a  storm  like  this  passes  over  our 
valley,  in  which  hardly  a  dog  would  be  sent  out,  our 
M  Capuchins  keep  within  doors.  But  have  you  heard 
jet  of  tiie  report  which  is  spreading  through  mountain 
and  valley,  through  Steiermark  and  Austria  V 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,"  Joseph  answered  hastUy,  while 
bis  large  dark  eyes  kindled,  and  his  whole  face  lighted 
up  with  an  expression  of  strength  and  courage ;  *'  and  it 
seemed  then  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  long  years  in  the 
gisve,  and  the  Saviour  had  come  to  me,  and  called, 
'JoKph,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise !'  But,  Hans"— and  a 
fbdow  came  over  his  lofty  brow — "  I  have  not  always 
9Que  felt  so  hopeful  The  old  doubts  and  unbelief  are 
like  to  creep  in  again." 

"  I  can  well  believe  so,"  said  the  fiEurmer.  ''  But  we 
«hall  speak  of  this  afterwards." 

Tbey  had  now  entered  the  large  sitting-room,  and  sat 
down  on  bendies  round  a  hard,  dark  oaken  table,  while 
the  friendly  hostess  quickly  placed  food  and  drink  before 
her  guests,  who,  after  a  brief  prayer,  gladly  refreshed 
themselves,  and  drew  near  the  warm  stove.  But  time 
was  short  and  precious,  and  the  table  was  soon  cleared ; 
for  it  was  in  order  "to  build  up  themselves  in  their 
most  holy  faith"  that  the  travellers  had  come  to  the 
remote  farmhouse  on  this  tempestuous  night. 

The  younger  children,  who  were  often  in  danger  of 
^^^^jing  to  the  Capuchins  the  secret  of  such  religious 
meetings,  had  been  aU  sent  to  bed;  only  those  of 
uiatore  years  might  form  part  of  the  midnight  congre- 
gation. 

It  was  a  singular  scene.  On  the  varying  counte- 
nances of  the  assembly— men  old  and  young,  matrons 
AQd  maidens — ^was  ever  one  and  the  same  characteristic 
expression, — that  of  earnest,  deep  devotion.  All  were 
longmg  for  nourishment  from  heaVen  to  their  souls. 
^  raised  their  thoughts  above  the  world,  beyond  the 
l^ighest  summits  of  their  own  familiar  mountains,  to 
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<<  the  everiastmg  hills,"  from  which  alone  their  help  could 
come— to  the  Lord,  l^e  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

A  Sabbath  silence  reigned  in  the  house ;  outside  the 
storm  continued  to  rage.  The  windowHihutters  were 
carefully  secured,  and  every  chink  stopped  up,  so  that 
no  treacherous  sound  or  gleam  of  light  might  betray  the 
meeting.  A  servant  had  gone  out  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
premises;  and  the  fierce  hound  also  kept  a  fiuthful  watch. 

Now  the  farmer  silently  disappeared.  His  guests 
knew  well  for  what  purpose  he  had  gone.  He  brought 
back  with  him,  from  its  place  of  conceahnent  in  a  hol- 
lowed beam  of  the  bam,  an  ancient  Bible,  brown  with 
age,  and  almost  worn  out  by  long  use,  which  hitherto 
had  been  preserved  from  the  eager  hands  of  priests  and 
monks,  who,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  had  sought  out 
and  burned  so  many  copies  of  Scripture  and  of  heretical 
Protestant  books.  Such  a  Bible  was  a  rare  treasure, 
which  often  only  one  or  two  fiunilies  in  a  district 
possessed,  and  the  secret  of  whose  concealment  was  only 
intrusted  by  a  dying  father  to  his  eldest  son,  as  his 
most  precious  inheritance. 

Beside  the  Bible  in  the  hollow  beam  lay  another 
much-prized  volume,  Johann  Amdt's  work  on  "  True 
Christianity."  And  this  old  heart-comforter  the  farmer 
also  brought  with  him. 

He,  the  family-priest,  sat  in  an  old,  curiously-carved, 
oaken  chair,  at  one  end  of  the  table,  with  the  Bible 
before  him.  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  he 
said,  "  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Qhost,  be  with  us.  Amen."  Then  he  read  aloud 
the  sixteenth  chiq[>ter  of  John's  Gospel,  banning, 
*'  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  ye  should 
not  be  offended.  Tbey  shall  put  you  out  of  the  syna- 
gogues ;  yea,  the  time  cometh  that  whosoever  killeth  you 
will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service ;"  and  ending 
with,  "  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  in 
me  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation  ;  but  be  of  good  cheer :  I  have  overcome  the 
world." 

These  Austrian  peasants  recognized  their  own  like- 
ness in  this  description  of  the  persecuted  followers  of 
Christ,  and  took  the  consolation  of  the  peace  promised 
to  them  by  their  Lord.  After  reading  this  consoling 
portion  of  the  Gospel,  the  farmer  took  up  Amdfs 
«<  True  Christianity,"  and  read  chapter  fifty  of  book  2nd, 
on  Isaiah  xlix.  53,  "  And  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  for  they  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for 
me."  The  gentle,  earnest  words  of  this  highly-gifted 
man  of  God  fell  upon  the  hearts  of  the  tired  and  long- 
ing hearers  like  refreshing  dew  on  a  dry  parched 
meadow. 

Gladly  would  the  silent  congregation  have  joined  in  a 
song  of  praise— one  of  the  old  mighty  hymns  of  Martin 
Luther,  or  the  heavenly  ctrains  of  Paul  Gerhardt ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  rushing  storm,  which  might  well 
have  drowned  all  sound  of  music,  or  the  care  of  the 
M'atchman,  who  from  time  to  time  walked  roimd  the 
house,  they  had  not  courage  to  raise  their  voices  in 
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iingingy  which  might  give  notiee  of  their  Msembly  to 
some  lurking  spy.  So  the  ftnniBr  only  read  alood, 
^Sin  feste  bug  ist  unaer  Qott ;"  and  then,  after  a 
prayer  foil  of  deep  eainestneai  and  tmsting  faith,  he 
dosed  the  worship  with  the  blening  of  the  Lord. 

The  little  congregation  remamed  some  time  longer 
together.  They  could  not  bat  speak  of  the  great  event 
of  the  tones,  which  through  all  the  country  was 
beginning  to  be  secretly  whispered  about  or  openly  dis- 
cuned. 

** 3Qiti^'p\ky*  said  the  fkrmer,  after  having  restored  his 
books  to  their  secure  hiding-pbce,  *^  now  tell  us  really 
the  news  you  have  heard,  and  which  sounded  like  the 
voice  of  the  resurrection  angel  to  your  ears." 

"  I  was  in  Linz  on  business/'  replied  Joseph,  ''and 
there,  from  one  of  our  friends,  I  heard  that  our  gracious 
Smperor  (Joseph  II.),  since  the  death  of  his  mother, 
has  been  thinking  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
secret  Protestants  in  his  dominions.  While  our  gracious 
Empress  lived  he  had  no  liberty  of  action^  for  he  was 
submissive  to  her  will  as  an  obedient  son,  otherwise  he 
would  have  helped  us  sooner.  But  now  I  heaid,  as 
.something  certain,  that  our  gracious  Emperor — whom 
may  Qod  long  preserve  !-~ha8  already  issued  an  edict  in 
ikvour  of  the  Evangelicals." 

**  I  heard  the  same,"  said  the'farmer,  gravely ;  "  and 
then  I  no  longer  wondered  that  our  priest  and  our 
magistrate  were  looking  so  very  sour  one  day  lately 
when  they  met  me  on  the  road.  They  had,  no  doubt, 
also  heard  of  the  edict,  and  thought  with  fear  and 
vexation  of  a  time  at  hand  when  the  accursed  heretics, 
as  they  call  us,  may  venture  to  worship  €k)d  qienly, 
after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  But,  Joseph,  I  fcit 
afterwards  just  as  you  did.  I  have  full  confidence  in 
our  gracious  Emperor— our  friendly,  kind-hearted  sove- 
reign, to  whom  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  can  obtain 
access:  he  certainly  wishes  well  to  all  his  people. 
But  yet  the  thought  would  arise,  Is  this  report  really 
true  ?  It  would  not  be  the  first  time,  we  know  well, 
that — certainly  without  the  orders  of  our  grsdous 
Emperor— sudi  a  report  of  an  edict  in  our  favour  was 
spread  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Protes- 
tsnts  out  of  concealment ;  so  that,  like  stupid  birds  at 
the  caU  of  the  decoy,  we  might  appear  from  our  hiding- 
phices,  and  fall  into  the  snares.  Tou  know  well, 
mother,"  turning  to  his  wlfb,  ''  how  once  the  liars  and 
deceivers  told  us  that  the  gradous  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  had  declared :  '  I  will  have  no  more  false 
Catholics.  Those  who  have  hitherto  in  secret  held 
another  religion  may  now  profess  their  fftith  openly 
without  opposition.'  And  then,  when  several  hundred 
declared  themselves  Protestants,  how  were  they  treated  ? 
The  Lord  Abbot  of  Earmsmunster  drove  those  on  his 
lands  to  the  mass  by  force.  Capuchins  went  firom  house 
to  house  to  convert  the  apostates,  and  they  who  proved 
obstinate  were  thrown  into  prison.  I  was  then  attend- 
ing mass  in  Linz,  and  went  past  the  prison,  and  heard 
them  singing  hyoms  within." 


''WeU  do  I  remember  that  time,"  said  his  vife, 
deeply  affected.  ''We  were  not  ounelves  actaally 
caught  lyy  the  decoy-birds,  but  we  suffered  greatly  ia 
the  persecution.  Oh !  the  lords  in  Vienna  know  only 
too  well  how  dearly  we  love  our  homes,  our  high  moun- 
tains and  deep  valleys,  our  fidds  and  our  cottsges! 
We  might  have  long  ago  crossed  the  mountains  like  the 
Salzbuigers,  in  order  to  hold  our  faith  unnwlested; 
but  home  is  home,  and  so  we  remained  in  it  Cer- 
tainly, the  Vienna  lords  well  knew  that  tiiey  could  l&y 
upon  us  no  greater  torture  than  by  compelling  us  to  go 
into  exile.  And  this  martyrdom  they  have  inflicted  on 
many  of  our  brethren.  I  may  tell  you  youQg  people 
something  about  it.  An  aunt  of  mine  had  married  in 
Sdiladming.  She  and  her  husband  were  disoorered  to 
be  secret  Protestants,  and  were  doomed  to  go  into  exik 
down  the  Danube  into  Hungary,  to  a  place  where  the 
mountains  are  out  of  sight  and  the  country  is  as  fiat  as 
the  palm  of  my  hand.  My  husband  and  I— we  went  a 
long  way  to  the  Danube,  that  we  might  see  them  once 
more.  There  lay  the  ships,  ready  to  carry  away  the 
exiles— a  great  party  of  Protestants  from  Stdermaii 
and  Upper  Austria.  Sddiers  kept  watch,  and  a  lod 
commissioner  accompanied  them.  But  a  kind,  friendly 
gentleman  hdped  us.  Tou  know  him,  Joseph— Heir 
Kiesling  of  Niimberg,  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  all 
the  persecuted  brethren.  My  aunt  had  ahready  said 
farewell  to  us,  and  taken  a  last  look  of  the  distant 
mountains,  and  was  about  to  go  on  board  with  the 
others.  '  Hold  V  cried  the  lord  from  Vienna.  '  Do 
you  choose^'  addressing  the  women,  '  to  keep  or  to  lose 
the  children  )  Tou  may  keep  your  children,  and  remain 
oomfbrtably  in  the  country,  if  you  will  become  Catholics ; 
but  if  you  persist  in  your  heresy,  your  children  most  he 
taken  from  you,  and  brought  up  in  the  right  faith.'  My 
aunt  had  six  children.  Four  of  them  were  not  yet 
confirmed— these  must  all  be  taken  from  her ;  among 
them  my  godchild  Mari%  who  waa  still  at  the  breast 
Four  children  1  I  could  have  wept  tears  of  blood,  and 
Hans  shook  his  fist  in  anger.  But  who  could  help 
them  ?  My  aunt  kissed  and  embraced  her  little  ones, 
as  if  she  wished  to  hug  them  to  death.  She  grew  bom- 
ing  red  and  deadly  pale  by  turns,  and  her  tears  fell  like 
torrents ;  but  she  gave  up  her  children,  because  she 
knew  the  word  of  the  Lord,  '  Whoso  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  And  the 
other  women  did  the  same ;  and  then  they  joined  their 
husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  all  sang  in  a  load 
voice: 

**  *  Nehmen  tie  uns  den  Leib, 
Gut,  Ehre,  Kind,  and  Weib, 
Lan  fahren  dahln ! 
Slo  haben  kein  Gewinn ; 
Daai  Reich  mnn  nns  docb  bleiben!* 

And  then  they  sailed  away  down  the  Danube." 


*  Then  let  them  take  oar  life^ 
Goodi,  honour,  children,  wife 
Though  all  of  theae  be  gone, 
Tet  nothing  bare  thej  won— 
Qod'i  kiBgdom  onn  ahldetbl 
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The  fannei's  wife,  nsnally  so  calm  and  strong,  stopped 
here,  and  coTered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

^*  And  then,**  continued  her  husband,  '*  otir  aunt  and 
nnde  soon  died  in  the  far  away  flat  country—  of  home- 
sickness for  their  children  and  their  homes ;  and  many 
others  died  like  them.  I  have  always  nnderstood  that 
there  are  many  trees  which  cannot  stand  transplanting." 
*<  Yes,"  said  Joseph,  angrily ;  *^  and  the  Vienna  lords 
took  from  these  poor  exiles  not  only  their  children,  bat 
also  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  to  educate  the  children  as  Catholics.  One 
iras  allowed  to  keep  a  sixth  part  of  his  money,  another 
the  eighth,  another  the  tenth,  and  so  on ;  ail  the  rest 
iras  kept  back.** 

*^  Bat,"  said  the  farmer,  laying  his  hand  on  Joseph's 
shoulder,  "we  must  not  look  back  now  on  these  sad 
proofis  of  the  falsehood  of  priests  and  rulers ;  we  should 
rather  try  if  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  little  confidence 
in  our  feUowmen.  Perhaps  the  edict  is  already  issued. 
We  shall  soon  know.  But,  meanwhile,  let  us  pray  that 
the  Lord  our  Qod  may  hear  our  earnest  cries,  '  Watch- 
nan,  what  of  the  night !  Watchman,  is  the  night  near 
gone  ?  Lord,  how  long  ?  how  long  ? ' — ^and  may  give  the 
answer  in  his  providence,  '  0  thou  afflicted,  tost  with 
tempest,  and  not  comforted,  the  mountains  may  depart 
and  the  hills  be  removed,  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart 
irom  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be 
removed,  saith  the  Lord,  which  hath  mercy  upon  thee.'*' 
"  As  Qod  wills,"  said  Joseph.  "  Tou  are  right ;  we 
most  not  weary  of  hoping  and  waiting.  But  now  it  is 
time  to  go  to  our  homes.    God  be  with  you ! " 

One  earnest  dasp  of  each  other's  hands,  and  then 
Joseph  and  those  who  had  come  with  him  went  forth 
sgain  into  the  cold,  dark,  stormy  winter  night,  with 
fresh  courage  and  comforted  hearts. 


II.--XOTHER  ANNA. 

"Bnt  I  do  wonder,  Hans,  how  our  priest  wQl  get 
through  his  reading  to  us  to-day.  It  will  be  hard  work 
for  him  to  get  out  the  words,  one  after  the  otheir.'' 

Joseph  looked  up  rather  proudly,  as  he  said  this  to 
his  friend,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  show  that  he  had 
now  no  fear  in  being  overheard.  He  had  come  out  of 
his  own  house  in  the  village,  and  joined  the  farmer  and 
his  family  on  their  way  to  the  parish-church.  It  was 
long  since  they  had  walked  that  road  together,  for  both 
of  them,  like  the  most  of  the  Qosau  inhabitants,  attended 
very  seldom  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  services.  But 
on  this  day  they,  like  the  rest  of  the  cottagers,  had  a 
spedal  attraction  to  church,  and  the  road  was  crowded 
^th  people  coming  firom  their  dwellings  on  all  sides  to 
the  house  of  prayer.  On  this  Sabbath,  not  merely  the 
parents,  with  one  grown  up  son  or  daughter,  as  for- 
merly, but  whole  fiunilies,  were  proceeding  together, 
snd  only  infants  and  very  aged  persons  remained  in  their 
homes.  Old  men  and  women  were  seen,  painfully 
moTing  on  crutches^  yet  unwilling  to  be  left  behind, 


longing  with  their  own  ears  to  hear  Gospel  liberty  pro* 
daixned ;  for  the  vague  report  of  some  relief  at  hand 
for  the  distressed  Protestants  had  now  taken  a  definite 
form,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  new  edict  of 
Joseph  II.  should  be  publidy  read  in  church  this  day. 

It  was  a  beautiful  winter  Sabbath  morning.  The 
cold  ur  was  so  calm,  so  refreshing,  so  strengthening ; 
the  sky  so  dear  and  blue ;  all  things— heaven  and  earth, 
the  mountains,  the  valleys— so  clearly  defined  in  the 
bright  sunshine ;  trees  and  streams  alike  silvered  over 
by  the  frost ;  while  the  undouded  Alpine  heights,  and, 
above  all,  the  peaks  of  the  Donnerkogehi,  raised  aloft 
their  sparkling  crowns  of  snow.  And  all  was  so  quiet, 
so  still  The  usual  voices  of  nature  seemed  lulled  to 
silence.  Ko  bird  sung — not  even  a  vulture  flapped  its 
wing.  The  Gosau  stream,  usually  so  noisy,  could  not 
even  murmur  through  its  thick  icy  covering.  The 
sounds  of  labour  were  hushed.  No  call  of  the  herdsmen 
on  the  Alps ;  no  rattle  of  the  waggons  over  the  road ; 
no  shots  from  the  rangers  in  the  forest.  Whatever 
sounds  were  heard  partook  of  Sabbath  sacredness — the 
regular  footsteps  of  many  church-goers,  mostly  in 
silence,  or  speakmg  low  and  seriously  to  one  another, 
and  the  chime  of  the  bells  sounding  frur  off"  through  the 
stillness  of  the  valley,  and  seeming  to  call,  '^  Come ! 
come!  come!" 

And  then  these  church-goers !  What  a  delightful 
sight  for  any  looker-on,  who  could  understand  the  feel- 
ings which  filled  their  hearts ! 

These  men,  with  their  weather-darkened,  strongly- 
marked,  yet  often  handsome,  manly  features,  in  which 
religions  intelligence,  true-heartedness,  and  frankness, 
shone  through  the  peculiar  shrewd  expression  of  the 
mountain  race ;  with  their  clear,  open,  piercing  eyes  ; 
the  musdes  and  sinews  of  their  wdl-developed  frames 
made  strong  as  steel  by  the  fresh,  sharp  mountain  air, 
and  hard  daUy  toil  as  labourers,  miners,  woodcutters,  or 
herdsmen,  in  their  picturesque  national  costume,— what 
scenes  and  conflicts  they  had  to  look  back  upon  ! 
Many  a  hard  battle  for  life  had  they  and  the  boys  at 
their  side  gone  through,  when  the  treacherous  snow 
sunk  or  the  ice  gave  way  beneath  their  feet ;  when,  in 
following  the  chamois,  the^^  had  climbed  the  precipitous 
ridges,  from  which  to  ascend  or  descend  alive  seemed 
alike  impossible,  and  where  only  the  providential  help 
of  some  brother  hunter,  sent  at  the  hist  moment,  had 
delivered  them  from  death  by  hunger ;  or  when  encoun- 
tering the  strong  eagle  in  his  apparently  inaccessible 
eyrie,  or  hunting  the  wolf  and  bear,  which  still  linger 
among  these  Alpine  wilds.  Yet  these  were  not  the 
hardest  or  most  dangerous  conflicts— not  those  which 
had  left  the  deepest,  the  most  ineffEtceable  wounds  and 
scars. 

Far  harder  conflicts  were  those  of  the  soul  and  spirit 
which  these  men  had  undei:gone,  when  the  persecutors 
of  their  faitb,  by  incessant  tormenting,  made  long-tried 
patience  ready  to  fail— when  rash,  passionate  words 
were  almost  on  their  lips  — when  the  strong  hand  was 
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almost  extended  to  strike  or  to  seize  the  read j  weapon ; 
and  yet  the  hot  blood  must  be  cooled  down  again,  since 
an  open  resistance  were  but  folly,  and  their  conscience 
forbade  any  other  more  secret  revenge. 

And  these  women  and  maidens,  usually  slight  yet 
strong  in  form,  but  often  pleasing  in  features,  with  clear 
ezpressiye  eyes,  they  had  foUowed,  or  even  gone  beyond 
the  men,  in  prayer,  labour,  conflict,  endurance.  These 
mothers— with  what  mingled  feelings  of  joyful  hope 
and  misgiving  fears  they  now  looked  around  on  the 
boys  and  girls  who  accompanied  them  to  church,  and 
what  thoughts  of  past  days,  full  of  heartrending  anguish 
and  tears  of  blood,  the  days  when  children  were  torn 
from  their  parents*  arms ! 

How  earnest  all  appeared,  how  their  joy  and  con- 
gratulations were  expr^sed  by  looks  and  gestures,  rather 
than  by  woi;ds !  Pale  cheeks  now  glowing  witfaiemotion, 
eyes  kindled  by  unwonted  light,  firm  steps,  decided 
yet  with  no  unbecoming  haste !  How  many  hands  were 
devoutly  clasped  over  their  prayer-books,  how  many 
hearts  were  rising  to  God  in  fervent  supplications ! 

Joseph  gazed  around  with  irrepressible  joy.  ''See, 
Hans/'  he  said, ''  what  crowds !  Our  reverend  father 
will  marvel  at  his  full  church.  Will  he  rejoice  over  it  ? 
That  I  hardly  believe.  Ho  can  scarcely  be  conceited 
enough  to  suppose  that  we  have  all  come  for  the  sake 
of  his  sermon,  or  even  for  the  mass.  He  must  think 
that  there  is  something  special  going  on  among  his  Gosau 
children,  for  he  knows  them  well.  And  when  he  sees 
Mother  Anna  enter!  Look,  there  she  comes!  How 
pale  and  thin  she  is  after  her  long  time  in  the  prison, 
poor  old  woman !  ^ 

Yes;  the  aged  woman,  who  now  with  a  friendly 
greeting  came  up  and  grasped  their  hands,  was  pale 
«nd  emaciated  indeed.  Many  heart-sorrows  and  cares 
had  worn  deep  furrows  in  her  devout,  earnest  face,  yet 
she  held  her  head  erect,  while  her  black  hair,  hardly 
tinged  with  gray,  escaped  below  her  kerchief,  and  her 
dark  eyes  gleamed  with  joy  as  she  said :  "  If  Qod  be 
for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?" 

Mother  Anna,  a  widow,  had,  with  the  help  of  friendly 
peasants,  conveyed  into  Austria,  over  the  wildest  moun- 
tain passes,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  whole  bales  of  evan- 
gelical books— Bibles,  catechisms,  the  works  of  Luther 
and  of  Johann  Amdt,  hymn-books,  &c.— and  several 
years  before  this  time,  one  of  her  forbidden  bales  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  excise  officers,  she  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  only  now  released. 

'*  Ah,  mother  Anna,"  said  the  former,  half  jestingly, 
''are  you  going  to  church  here?  Have  you  learned 
that  lesson  from  the  Capuchins  in  Linz?'' 

"  I  would  rather  go  to  the  church  in  your  house," 
answered  Mother  Anna.  "  But  to-day  I  am  going  to 
our  parish  one,  as  a  change,  to  hear  our  priest  He 
has  never  preached  in  all  his  life  as  he  will  preach  this 
day.  If  it  be  only  tnie,  that  the  new  edict  is  to  be  read 
to  us !  Tou  must  know  about  that  better  than  I,  god- 
father Hans;  I  have  been  so  long  confined  within  walls 


that  I  know  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
Only  I  have  heard  that  our  gracious  Emperor  Joseph 
is  not  so  great  a  friend  of  the  priests,  as  his  mother  our 
gracious  Empress  Maria  Theresa  was.  This  was  told 
us  by  some  prisoners  who  were  brought  in  after  she 
died.  So  I  have  courage  to  hope  the  best,  though  my 
trust  is  in  God  alone,  not  in  man  nor  even  in  princes. 
Perhaps  I  may  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  we  may  all 
go  in  the  sunshine,  aa  now,  to  an  Evangelical  church  of 
OUT  own,  and  there,  before  all  the  world,  listen  to  the 
Word  of  God;  and  no  longer  be  compelled  to  worship  in 
a  deep  ravine  under  the  open  sky,  or  journey  by  night 
through  storm  and  darkness,  to  meet  in  a  house  with 
closed  doors,  like  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  for  fear  of 
the  Jews." 

"  Tou  deserve  this  happiness  before  you  die,  mother 
Anna,"  said  the  farmer,  warmly;  "  more  than  any  one 
else  y(m  deserve  it,  true  mother  of  the  Evangelical 
Christians  far  and  near,  who  have  so  often  risked  the 
loss  of  all  things,  life  and  property,  in  order  to  feed  our 
souls  with  the  blessed  Scriptures  and  godly  books." 

"  Say  no  more  of  that,  godfkther  Hans,'*  she  ansverei 
motioning  with  her  hand  as  if  to  put  it  away, "  I  conld 
not  help  doing  what  I  have  done.  Would  we  he  con- 
tent to  starve  here,  if  we  knew  of  stores  of  bread  behind 
the  mountains  ?  Shall  we  not  venture  as  much  to  bring 
Bibles  over  the  frontiers,  as  the  smugglers  do  to  bring 
tobacco  ?  If  we  take  no  means  to  provide  new  supplies 
of  books,  the  priests  would  soon  leave  us  with  no  boob 
at  all,  not  even  the  Word  of  God,  and  where  then  would 
the  poor  unlearned  people,  whom  no  preacher  of  the 
truth  dares  to  visit,  find  instruction,  conofort,  strength 
for  trial  and  for  death  ?  If  there  is  nothing  dse  for  or, 
I  would  go  gladly  to-morrow  over  the  mountains  sgain, 
to  Ortenburg,  where  our  countryman  Simon  Kaltenback 
lives,  who  has  smuggled  many  a  good  book  into  Upper 
Austria.  I  should  find  men  there  who  would  help  me 
to  get  the  precious  wares  saved  firom  the  sharp  eyes  cf 
the  custom-house  officers.  Some  have  already  said  to 
me  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  go  the  hill  road  with 
me  again,  and  would  manage  better  than  last  time. 
Books  we  must  have !  But  it  would  be  far  better  if  an 
old  woman  like  me  could  stay  quietly  at  home  with  tlie 
children  and  the  cattle.  The  cow  always  aeemed  to  low 
with  joy  when  I  came  back  from  Linz." 

"But,"  said  Joseph,  "Mother  Anna,  were  you  not 
afraid  of  the  wild  animals,  which  are  so  hungry  in  winter, 
the  wolves  and  bears— or  the  bullets  of  the  forest-rsngers, 
who  seldom  look  much  before  they  fire  ?" 
.  The  old  woman  gazed  with  surprise  at  the  man,  whom 
she  knew  to  be  a  bold  chamois  hunter.  "  No^  Joseph " 
she  then  calmly  replied, "  I  was  not  afraid,  no  more 
than  you  are  when  climbing  after  the  chamois.  I 
trusted  in  the  shield  of  the  Almighty  when  I  was 
walking  in  his  ways;  and,  besides,  my  companions  were 
bold  fellows,  who  carried  weapons,  and  they  and  the 
dogs  would  protect  me  from  the  wild  beasts.  \Ae 
always  keep  as  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  excisemen  s3 
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]iossible,  tnd  we  know  the  secret  paths  through  the 
woods  and  ravines  better  than  they  do;  but  if  I  vere  to 
fall  into  their  hands  I  ivould  just  stand  still,  and  let 
iiijself  be  taken.  They  would  not  shoot  roe  then;  but 
even  if  they  did,— Joseph,  that  word  of  the  Lord  has 
been  these  many  years  deeply  stamped  in  my  heart  and 
memory :  <  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear  Him  which  is 
aMe  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.' " 

Joseph  gave  her  his  hand  in  silence;  he  had  known 
^^forehand  how  she  would  reply;  be  only  wished  to 
lead  ber  on  to  speak,  that  the  young  people  near  them 
might  hear  the  testimony  of  such  a  courageous  and 
faithful  witness. 


IIL— THE  DAY  OF  DECISI6n. 

The  parish  priest  of  Gosau  paced  with  rapid  steps 
through  his  study.  It  was  not,  however,  the  sermon 
he  was  to  preach  that  day  which  oppressed  and  agitated 
his  spirit,  for  his  short  disooorses,  which  so  few  assembled 
to  hear,  gave  him  in  general  little  trouble  or  care.  The 
reverend  gentleman  was  not  easily  disturbed  from  his 
crdinaiy  state  of  comfortable  repose— something  more 
tiian  ordinary  must  be  going  on  in  his  mind  to-day,  and 
causing  such  wrinkles  on  his  smooth  polished  forehead. 
Sometimes  he  walked  quickly,  then  slower,  then  stood 
still— at  times  muttered  a  loud  expression  of  anger  and 
veiation,  then  sunk  again  into  gloomy  silence. 

The  same  piece  of  paper  which  had  awakened  such 
joyful  emotions  in  his  spiritual  children,  moved  his  own 
feelings  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner.  He  had  been, 
ro  doubt,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  new  edict;  but, 
like  many  of  his  brethren,  not  without  hopes  that  at 
the  last  moment  the  old  Papal  element  would  again 
prevail  through  the  land,  and  the  Emperor  give  up  his 
.'chemes  of  toleration.  But  plain  and  positive  orders 
had  now  come  from  Vienna,  and  the  reverend  fathers 
had  to  submit.  No  one  could  wonder  that  they  found 
this  bard  and  bitter.  For  a  century  and  a  half  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  power  had  held  undisputed  sway  over 
these  countries,  and  although  the  death-slumber  of  the 
buried  Evangelical  Church  had  been  often  broken  by 
uneasy  movements,  such  as  made  the  spiritual,  watchers 
painfully  aware  that  the  sleeper  was  still  alive,  and 
might  one  day  awake  again,  yet  they  always  hoped  in 
the  end  to  stifle  altogether  such  remaining  vitality. 
And  now—must  the  buried  Protestants  receive  per- 
mission to  come  forth  from  their  tombs  into  the  light  of 
day,  and  hold  their  heretical  assemblies  before  the  very 
eyes  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  true  Church  ?  Even 
though  the  numbers  were  few,  whom  it  was  thought 
would  at  once  venture  to  declare  themselves  Protestants, 
yet  these  few,  as  tolerated  heretics,  would  serve  as  an 
attraction  and  a  shelter  to  gather  others  around  them. 
And  that  the  Emperor  himself  should  thus  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  heretical  King  of  Prussia,  give  such  a 
dangerous  example  of  religious  indifference,  and  lay  such 


an  unnatural  hand  on  the  rights,  liberty,  and  possessions 
of  holy  mother  Church!  Had  the  reverend  fathers 
known  the  real  numbers  of  the  nominal  Catholics,  now 
with  longing  hearts  waiting  for  the  edict,  they  would 
have  been  yet  more  indignant  against  the  son  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

The  priest  of  Gosau,  however,  had  real  cause  for 
uneasiness.  From  the  Gosanthal,  as  from  other  parts  of 
Austrian  Steiennark,  he  knew  that  many  people  had 
been  sent  away  to  a  distance,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  their  heresies,* but  that  to  this  day  many  of 
the  families  in  Gosau  bore  the  same  names,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  as  still  relatives  of  the  banished  ones. 
And  that  the  disease  of  heresy  was  not  extinct  in  his 
chaise,  he  knew  from  the  small  attendance  on  the 
church  services,  and  he  had  also  heard  of  the  heroic 
self-dev^ion  of  Mother  Anna  to  the  distribution  of 
forbidden  books.  Yet  he  knew  too  little  of  the  secret 
ho|)es  and  plans  of  his  flock  to  suspect  a  complete  fall- 
ing away  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

All  his  cogitations,  on  this  eventful  Sabbath  morning, 
brought  him  to  no  comforting  conclusion. 

"  But— but— "  he  stood  still,  and  looked  before  hiin, 
as  if  at  length  coming  to  a  determination— '' the  de- 
generate son  of  a  blessed  mother  shall  not  have  all  his 
will."  The  reverend  father  started  with  fear  at  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  looked  furtively  round,  to 
see  if  any  one  could  have  overheard  such  defamation  of 
this  gracious  Emperor,  who  he  knew  made  short  work 
with  rebellious  priests. 

Just  then  a  well-known  step  came  up-stairs  and 
knocked  at  the  study  door.  The  priest  hastily  com- 
posed himself,  and  called  in  a  courteous  manner, "  Come 
in.*'  The  deputy- justice  of  Gosau  entered.  He  was  a 
large,  stout  man,  in  whose  faCe  one  might  read  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  look  upon  other  men  as  inferiors, 
and  to  order,  judge,  acquit,  or  condemn  them  at  his 
pleasure.  But  he  was  a  confidential  friend  of  the 
priest,  with  whom  he  had  drunk  many  a  flagon  of  wine 
and  played  many  a  game  of  cards;  and  also  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Church. 

"Reverend  sir,"  he  began,  "you  must  excuse  my 
unusual  visit,  so  immediately  before  the  sacred  service, 
on  account  of  the  unusual  occasion  which  has  brought 
me  here." 

"Make  no  apology,  Herr  Justice,"  said  the  priest, 
"  be  so  good  as  take  a  seat — a  visit  from  you  is  welcome 
to  me  at  any  hour  of  the  day." 

"I  thank  you,  reverend  sir,"  answered  the  justice, 
"for  your  friendly  disposition  towards  myself;  but  what 
I  have  to  say  will  not  be  welcome  news.  There  is  an  agi- 
tation among  the  Gosau  peasants,  as  if  a  storm  were  at 
hand.  I  have  heard  of  many  suspicious  words,  spoken 
in  unguarded  moments  by  one  to  another.  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  countenances  of  those  whom  I  met  a 
certain  boldness,  even  a  look  of  arrogance,  as  if  already 
cherishing  forbidden  hopes,  as  if  already  they  had 
heard  enough  of  the  edict  to  make  them  hold  up  their 
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heads.  And  look !— just  look  once  out  of  the  window 
to  the  road— do  you  ever  recollect  of  seeing  so  many 
coming  to  churchy  except  on  a  great  festlTal  day  ?  and 
this  in  winter,  when  our  church,  hegging  your  pardon, 
is  not  very  inviting,  from  the  hitter  cold  within  it ! " 

The  priest  looked  out,  hut  shrunk  quickly  hack,  as  if 
he  had  seen  a  serpent.  "Herr  Justice,  only  see  the 
groups  of  heretics !  that  Joseph,  with  his  insufferably 
bold  looks;  the  farmer  Hans,  with  his  sour  gravity;  and 
Anna^  that  stiff-necked  old  heretic!  What  does  the 
old  woman  want  in  the  church  with  me  ?  Can  she  have 
been  converted  at  last  in  the  town  of  Linz)  Only  a 
few  months  ago,  Father  Antoninus  assured  me  that  she 
was  as  hard  as  granite,  and  despised  all  his  fatherly 
admonitions.  No,  no;  she  does  not  look  at  all  like  a 
repentant  Magdalene.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Must 
I  really,  to-day— read  that  edict— read  it  aloud-^myself ! 
I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  cut  off  sooner !  *'    " 

"  Reverend  sir,"  answered  the  justice,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "it  has  reaUy  come  to  this  at  last,  to-day. 
You  know  well,  it  is  against  my  will  that  the  heretics 
have  this  happiness,  and  that  I  have  faithfuUy  done, 
and  am  ready  to  do,  all  in  my  power  to  keep  them  in 
the  bosom  of  holy  mother  Church.  But  I  can  do 
nothing  more,  except  most  strongly  tellmg  them  how 
greatly  heresy  displeases  me.  Perhaps  this  will  have 
some  effect  upon  many,  for  the  Qosau  people  have  a 
respect  for  me," — laying  his  hand  on  his  breast  in  a 
self-satisfied  manner.  "It  is  really  a  great  pity,"  he 
continued.  "  These  people — even  Joseph  and  the  fiirmer, 
indeed  them  in  especial— are  so  industrious,  so  active, 
so  honest,  and  are  known  to  be  so,  far  and  near.    But—" 

"One  thing  I  will  not  do,"  interrupted  the  priest, 
who  had  scarcely  heard  his  words,  "I  shall  not  read 
the  edict  in  church,  only  in  the  school-house." 

"  That  your  reverence  may  do  or  not  as  you  please," 
answered  the  justice,  drily.  "  The  Gosauers  will  gladly 
hear  the  edict  anywhere.  But  I  hope  things  may  end 
better  than  we  fear,  if  we  go  hand  in  hand." 

The  time  had  new  come  for  entering  church,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  separated,  full  of  expectation  and 
anxiety. 

The  church  was  indeed  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
priest  perceived,  as  his  keen  eyes  hastily  glanced  over 
the  large  congregation,  many  a  well-known  face  which 
seldom  showed  itself  there,  but  he  composed  himself, 
trying  not  to  betray  his  agitated  feelings. 

The  service  proceeded  in  its  usual  course,  but  to  most 
of  those  present  appeared  interminably  long,  till  the 
time  came  when  it  was  customary  to  read  idoud  any 
public  intimations. 

Now  it  is  coming!  now!  was  whispered  from  seat  to 
seat.  But  no  word  announced  to  the  longing  Evan- 
gelicals their  hoped-for  freedom.  Was  all,  then,  but  a 
dream  ?  a  morning  vision,  which  at  once  departs  ?  The 
joyful  expectation  on  their  countenances  began  to  fade, 
and  give  place  to  an  expression  of  deep  dejection. 

Then  suddenly,  after  a  pause,  the  priest  said,  in  a 


hoarse  voice,  "  There  is  still  an  edict  to  be  xead  con- 
cerning the  heretics,  but  this  must  be  done  in  the 
school-house,  not  in  church." 

A  ray  of  joy  and  hope  again  brightened  the  laces  of 
all  his  hearers,  and  they  rushed  into  the  school-house. 

Here  the  priest  read  firom  the  desk  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  dated  I3th  October  178L  This 
famous  paper  granted  to  the  Evangelical  Chiistians  of  the 
Augsburg  and  Helvetian  Confessions,  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  the  following  privil^;e8 :— Free  permission 
to  hold  public  worship  and  to  build  chapds  (only  with- 
out towers,  beUs,  or  doors  to  the  street),  to  take  oaths 
according  to  the  forms  of  their  Cburdi,  to  buy  lands,  to 
hold  rights  as  citizens,  and  fill  any  civil  or  militny 
offices. 

There  were  restrictions  added,  which  might  a  little 
disturb  the  first  feelings  of  joy.  The  Evangelical 
Church  was  tolerated,  but  not  placed  on  the  same  levd 
as  the  Roman  Catholia  The  official  name  was  to  be 
not  Protestant,  but  AnH-Caiholie ;  no  Evangelical 
minister  was  to  have  authority  in  virtue  of  his  <Aoe, 
and  might  neither  legally  baptize  nor  bury  the  dead, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parish  priest  and  payment 
of  the  usual  fees  to  him,  &c 

But  what  signified  these  restrictions  to  the  Gosaa 
people  now?  They  heard  only  the  glad  tidings  of 
religious  freedom— they  could  hardly  believe  their  own 
ears,  it  seemed  so  much,  so  very  much— such  great 
riches  for  those  hitherto  so  destitute,  snoh  rights  and 
privileges  for  those  hitherto  without  any— and  their 
hands  were  clasped,  their  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  wliile 
tears  of  joy  flowed  down  their  cheeks.  Oh !  willingly 
would  they  have  burst  into  acclamations  loud  enon^ 
to  break  the  very  windows,  were  they  not  restrained  by 
the  presence  of  the  priest,  and  especially  of  the  lord- 
justice,  whom  all  respected. 

And  now  was  heard  the  well-known  and  dreaded 
voice  of  this  latter  official,  who  desired  to  bring  oat  the 
full  weight  of  his  authority  in  his  words  of  disideasure 
and  wrathful  countenance. 

"  If  it  be  possible,"  he  said,  "  which  I  cannot  and 
will  not  believe,  that  any  one  among  you  is  such  an 
accursed  heretic  and  Lutheran,  let  him  follow  me  into 
the  vestxy  and  sign  his  name ! " 

Now  for  the  real  trial  of  faith.  Whoever  now  followed 
the  lord-justice  into  the  vestry,  at  once  declared  himself 
to  be  an  accursed  heretic  and  Lutheran. 

With  irrepressible  agitation,  his  head  bent  forwards, 
his  eyes  gazing  to  the  right,  the  left,  in  every  direction, 
as  if  he  wished  to  transfix  any  such  individual  by  thd 
ban  of  holy  mother  Church,  stood  the  pries^  now  crim- 
son, now  cold  and  pale  with  emotion. 

The  great  lord-justice  had  done  what  he  could;  but 
his  words  were  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

When  he  proceeded  towards  the  vestry,  the  whole 
assembly  followed  him,  only  the  priest,  the  sacristan, 
and  a  couple  of  tavern-keepers,  remained  behind 

With  wide  staring  eyes,  as  if  paralyzed  by  astonish- 
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ment  And  indigDAtioD,  the  priest  lodced  after  his 
Tsoishing  congregation. 

The  vestry  wss  overflowing.  The  brd-jostice  sat  in 
s  chair  at  the  green  tahle,  and  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on 
the  desk  before  him.  Now  one  after  another  must 
€ome  forward  alone,  and  sign  his  name  as  a  Protestant. 

It  was  singular^  that  at  this  last  moment,  the  joyfiili 
determined  crowd  stood  as  if  arrested  and  irxesolate. 
Ko  one  dared  to  be  the  firBt,  by  signing  his  name,  to 
give  himself  up  irrevocably  to  the  implacable  enmity  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Evangdical  faith.  For  the  old  mis- 
trast  once  more  forced  itself  into  their  hearts.  Was 
Dot  all  thJB  but  another  game  of  lies  and  deceit,  oon« 
certed  between  priests  and  officials,  to  draw  forward 
the  secret  Protestamts,  and  destroy  them  at  one  blow? 


were  they  not  wickedly  abasing  the  name  of  the  gradoua 
Smperor,  whom  they  knew  that  the  Qosauers  implicitly 
confided  in  ? 

It  was  a  critical,  a  dangerous  moment— but  a  moment 
only.  Mother  Anna  stepped  forward— her  face  even 
paler  than  usual,  but  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  said  to 
the  justice,  who  looked  angrily  upon  her,  "I  have 
suffered  much  already  for  the  Word  of  Qod,— I  will 
venture  this  also— put  down  my  name ! " 

Then  the  spell  was  broken— ashamed  and  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  this  heroic  confessor,  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  followed  first,  then  Joseph,  and  all  the  others. 

80  arose,  in  the  year  1782,  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Ck>sau,  as  tf  it  had  spning  out  of  the  ground. 

H.L.I1. 


ABTHVB  EBBKIHE'B  EZPEBIEHCBS. 

A  TALa  OP  THE  8l)aEENTH  CENTURY. 


VIL— THE  PLEASANT  LAND  OF  FRANCE. 
"The  tword  in  DjrtlM  dreaad.**— Kkbu. 

THUB  EBSKINE'S  voyage  from 
Edinbm^h  to  Dunkirk  was  suffi- 
ciently uncomfortable  to  have  made 
any  ordinary  youth  r^ret  his  safe 
and  quiet  home.  And  although  Arthur  was  not  so 
infirm  in  purpose  as  to  do  this,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  doubts  of  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  his  present  course  occasionally  crossed  his 
nnnd  But  to  these  he  would  not  listen;  still 
less  would  he  yield  to  the  sinking  of  heart  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  liim,  the  first  evening 
that  he  found  himself  on  the  shores  of  France, 
alone  and  fidendless,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
A  night  of  sound  sleep  seemed  to  improve  his 
prospects  wonderfully ;  and  the  next  morning  he 
was  able  to  set  out  on  his  way  to  Paris,  resolved 
in  heart  and  strong  in  hope. 

During  his  long  and  toilsome  journey  hs  exer- 
cised great  personal  self-denial,  in  order  so  to 
husband  his  slender  resources  that  he  might  pre- 
sent himself  to  his  relatives  with  the  appearance 
of  a  gentleman.  His  own  early  recollections,  and 
his  mother'a  long  and  minute  histories  of  the 
places  and  persons  she  regarded  with  most  afifec- 
tioD,  supplied  him  with  sufikient  materials  for 
his  search  after  any  members  of  the  De  Salgues 
^unily  who  might  happen  to  be  in  Paris.  He 
soon  discovered,  to  his  great  joy,  that  his  mother's 
^ged  father,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  house  of 


Lorraine,  had  recently  come  thither,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  paying  his  devoirs  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Guise^  then  newly  returned  from  his 
campaign  against  the  Turks.  The  old  nobleman 
was  very  gracious  to  his  grandson,  whose  face 
and  manners  were  in  themselves  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation. And,  of  course,  Arthur's  stead- 
fast adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  his  ad- 
venturous and  independent  conduct,  told  strongly 
in  his  favour.  The  young  duke's  guardians  were 
just  then  organizing  his  household,  upon  a  scale 
of  magnificence  only  second  to  that  of  the  king ; 
and  De  Salgues  possessed  sufiicient  influence  to 
procure  Arthur  a  nomination  as  one  of  his  pages. 

A  youth  of  much  higher  expectations  might 
have  considered  this  a  very  favourable  opening, 
Arthur  thought  his  fortune  secured  for  life ;  and 
so  indeed  did  his  grandfather,  who  gave  him  his 
blessing,  and  a  purse  of  gold,  and  told  him  he 
had  now  the  world  before  him,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected to  hear  great  things  of  him  ere  long. 
*'  He  is  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  that  Ar- 
thur," the  old  marquis  said  to  his  friends.  ''  Be- 
lieve me,  he  will  do  something  great — remdrhahU, 
It  is  a  signal  pleasure  to  aid  hiuL"  And  Arthur 
probably  thought  quite  as  highly  of  himself  as 
any  of  his  kinsmen  were  disposed  to  think  of 
him. 

One  thing  only  grieved  and  disappointed  hinu 
There  was  no  present  need  of  his  sword  in  France. 
About  two   years  before,  the  Huguenots  had 
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gained,  bj  hard  fighting,  a  peace  that  guaranteed 
their  lives  and  the  partial  exercise  of  their  religion. 
The  Tirst  Troubles"  were  terminated  in  1563, 
by  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  and  the  flames  of  civil 
war  had  not  yet  been  kindled,  though  a  thought- 
ful observer  might  have  noticed  how  very  in- 
flammable were  the  materials  that  lay  all  around, 
and  what  a  little  spark  would  suffice  to  occasion 
a  terrible  conflagration. 

The  first  expedition,  however,  upon  which 
Arthur  attended  his  youthful  chief  was  no  militaiy 
campaign,  but,  ostensibly  at  least,  a  meeting  for 
purposes  of  pleasure  and  festivity.  This  was  the 
famous  conference,  held  at  Bayonne^  between  the 
Queen-Mother  of  France^  Catherine  de  Medids, 
and  her  fair  young  daughter  Isabelle,  the  consort 
of  Philip  of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Quise  was  one 
of  the  great  nobles  who  accompanied  Queen 
Catherine  and  the  young  king,  Charles  IX.  upon 
this  occasion. 

All  day  long  pleasure  reigned  triumphant; 
and  far  into  the  night  magnificent  balls  and 
f 4tes  dazzled  young  eyes,  and  filled  young  hearts 
with  wild  and  fevered  dreams.  Arthur  Erskine 
fancied  himself  in  fairyland.  He  had  inherited  a 
taste,  almost  a  passion,  for  whatever  was  beauti- 
ful, or  gorgeous  and  splendid.  It  had  lain  dor- 
mant amidst  the  homely  surroundings  of  his 
childhood ;  but  now  it  awoke  in  full  force,  and 
found  abundant  gratification  in  glittering  pageants 
and  sweet  music,  in  gems  and  costly  array,  and 
in  what  were  far  beyond  all  these,  fair  faces  and 
enchanting  smiles. 

He  might  have  been  seen,  during  those  de- 
lightful days,  loitering  about  the  fair  old  town  of 
Bayonne,  looking  handsomer  than  ever,  with  the 
sober  dress  of  Ms  boyhood  exchanged  for  a  gay 
surcoat  of  crimson,  laced  with  silver,  and  showing 
beneath  it  a  vest  of  silver  coloured  silk.  An 
ornamented  poignard,  the  hilt  good  for  show  and 
the  blade  keen  for  use,  hangs  by  his  side ;  and 
his  dark  curls  are  shaded  by  a  plumed  cap  of 
crimson  velvet,  bearing  the  badge  and  cognizance 
of  the  Duke  of  Quise. 

One  af  tempon,  he  has  been  exercising  in  the 
tilt-yard  with  a  number  of  his  young  companions. 
They  have  paused  in  their  sports,  however,  for 
the  day  is  hot ;  and  moreover  they  are  a  little 
<Vit  of  humour.    The  fact  is  this :  the  tilt-yard 


being  common  ground  to  the  retainers  of  all  the 
high  personages  then  assembled  at  Bayonne,  the 
"  gentlemen  of  the  duke's  household  "  have  been 
joined  on  this  occasion  by  a  stranger  (at  least  to 
most  of  them),  who  has  actually  presumed  to 
excel  them  all  in  a  difficult  kind  of  sword  exer- 
cise, then  much  esteemed  by  proficients  in  the 
noble  science.  This  is  rather  too  trying  a  test  of 
good  manners,  even  for  Frenchmen;  so  the  duke's 
*^  gentlemen  "  take  their  revenge  by  abruptly 
putting  a  stop  to  the  games,  and  gathering  into 
a  knot  by  themselves,  to  talk  and  laugh,  leaving 
the  deserted  conqueror  to  take  his  choice  of  either 
looking  on  at  a  distance^  or  withdrawing  from  the 
field. 

Their  conversation  is  light,  sparkling  with  jest 
and  repartee,  and,  we  grieve  to  say,  mingled  with 
oaths.  Arthur  has  not  yet  become  accomplished 
in  this,  and  some  other  equally  objectionable 
practices  of  his  associates.  His  education  has 
been  so  different  to  theirs,  that  these  things  in- 
spire him  at  times  with  a  certain  disgust  and 
loathing.  The  fikce  of  his  mother,  or  that  of  his 
young  sister,  often  rises  unbidden  before  him,  to 
hold  him  back  from  what  he  thinks  would  have 
brought  tears  to  their  eyes  or  blushes  to  their 
cheeks.  But  such  feelings  are  likely  to  wear  off 
soon  enough ;  even  now  they  are  sometimes  pnt 
to  flight  by  the  mocking  whisper,  *'  Our  Scotch- 
man wishes  to  act  the  saint ;"  or  by  the  sneer, 
far  more  keenly  felt,  ^^Bah  !  Ce  n'est  qu'un  enfimC 

They  were  now  discussing  the  magnificent  fete 
of' the  preceding  day,  giveu  by  the  queen-mother 
in  a  beautiful  island  meadow.  Arthur  and  some 
of  his  companions  had  been  permitted,  to  their 
exceeding  gratification,  to  assist  in  serving  the 
banquet,  disguised  as  "  shepherds  dressed  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  satin,  in  the  costume  of  the  different 
provinces  of  Fhmce.*'  Nor,  perhaps,  did  they 
greatly  regret  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which 
had  brought  the  festivities  to  a  rather  abrupt 
conclusion,  as  the  little  adventure  was  the  occasion 
of  much  laughter  and  merriment^  both  at  the 
time  and  afterwards. 

"  Our  Scotchman  is  grave,"  said  one  of  the 
youths,  tapping  Arthur  on  the  shoulder. 

"  I  was  only  thinking,''  answered  Arthur  with 
a  laugh,  '^  that  this  was  veiy  different  from 
*  family  exercise.' " 
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He  said  the  last  two  words  in  English^r 

Scoteh— and  they  were  caught  up  and  repeated 

by  his  companions  in  mocking  tones,  and  with 

every  variety  of  accentuation. 
One  asked  what  they  meant 
"  Oh,  that  is  to  say,  prayers.     What  the  here- 
tics use  instead  of  Ayes  and  Paters." 

''I  did  not  think  they  ever  prayed,"  said 
another. 

"Stnpid!  did  yon  not  know  they  prayed  to 
the  devil  1"  rejoined  a  third. 

''Yoa  are  wrong,  both,  of  you,'*  interposed 
Artbnr.  ''They  say  prayers  in  their  own  lan- 
guage; and  they  read  the  Holy  Gospels." 

**  What  fools  they  are,  to  talk  of  their  Holy 
Qospels!"  cried  Francois  de  Besme,  a  young 
comrade  of  Arthur's.  "  I  saw  one  of  their  books 
at  Rouen,  that  they  call  the  Holy  Gospel,  and  I 
pledge  you  my  word,  messieurs,  it  had  only  been 
printed  the  year  before,  while,  as  we  all  know,  it 
is  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  since  Christ 
soffered  death  and  passion.  How,  then,  could 
ihai  he  the  Holy  Gospel  !"* 

Arthur  was  prevented  replying  to  this  novel 
argument  by  tiMi^youth  who  had  begun  the  con- 
Tenation. 

*^  I  know  nothing  of  books,"  he  said ;  "  but 
one  cannot  ride  through  the  country  without  see- 
ing traces  enough  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
these  miserable  '  pretended  Reformed.'  Every- 
wbere  villages  burned,  castles  sacked,  and,  above 
all,  churches  and  monasteries  destroyed.  They 
have  made  a  desert  of  our  beautiful  France." 

"That's  true!"  cried  Arthur  eagerly.  ''And 
I  beard  yesterday,  as  I  waited  on  Monseigneur  at 
dinner,  that  the  king's  heart  bleeds  for  his  poor 
ruined  country.  They  say  that  on  his  progress 
here,  wherever  he  saw  a  town  or  castle,  or  still 
woTBc^  a  charch  in  ruins,  he  used  to  scowl  and 
knit  his  brows,  and  curse  those  fire-brands  of 
Huguenots.'* 

"  Let  him  curse,  then,"  interposed  the  stranger, 
advancing  into  the  group. 

"  In  my  eountry,"  continued  Arthur,  not  choos- 
ing to  heed  the  interruption,  "  they  have  done  the 
Bame.    The  spirit  of  discord  and  rebellion  is  in 


*  A  rimllar  ranark  was  Mtiunj  nude  bj  the  **cTeeft**  Onke  of 
Oniw  (the  tether  of  the  dake  mentioned  ebote),  efter  the  miMMcre 
•fViiiy. 


them.  Wherever  they  set  their  feet,  wars  are 
kindled,  and  murders  follow.  If  this  be  not  to 
show  to  whom  they  belong,  why  is  it  then )" 

"Perhaps  I  can  tell  you,"  said  the  stranger 
again.  "They  fight  to  obtain  their  demands. 
And  their  demands  are,  of  course,  utterly  un- 
reasonable." 

Something  in  his  voice,  which  was  unusually 
measured  and  quiet,  but  not  without  an  under- 
tone of  sarcasm,  irritated  Arthur,  and  he  answered 
shortly,  "  I  am  speaking  of  Scotland." 

"  I  know  nought  of  Scotland,"  was  the  answer. 
"But  I  know  somewhat  of  France.  I  repeat, 
that  all  the  miseries  of  the  country  have  been 
occasioned  by  those  unhappy  Huguenots;  and 
that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  satisfy  them,  or 
to  comply  with  their  demands.  For — would  you 
believe  it,  monsieur  t — ^they  have  the  efiirontery 
to  demand  nothing  short  of  permiasion — to  liveP* 

For  a  few  moments  every  one  was  silent  from 
surprise ;  and  the  stranger,  in  consequence,  was 
allowed  to  continue  without  interruption. 

"  You  will  all  agree,  messieurs,  that  they  were 
very  unreasonable  to  expect  anything  of  the  kind. 
How  could  any  one  suppose  that,  after  forty  years 
of  patient  suffering,  the — what  is  it  you  call 
them?  pretended  Reformed?  accursed  Hugue- 
nots?— anything  else? — ^would  grow  weary  of 
being  massacred  and  tortured?  As  to  their 
objection  to  being  burned  alive,  I  presume  that  to 
be  so  absurd  that  none,  except  themselves,  can 
even  comprehend  it.  At  least,  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  all  the  priests  and  bishops,  are 
quite  unable  to  do  so — and,  in  a  special  manner, 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Lorraine." 

This  last  allusion  was  particularly  unfortunate. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  retainers  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  would  hear  it  with  patience. 
Shouts  of  "iSb^^^ro^/"  '*Hh^tiquer '' Huguenot  r 
rose  on  all  sides  ;  and  young  De  Besme  ventured 
to  knock  off  the  cap  of  the  intruder,  probably 
intending  this  insult  as  a  signal  to  his  com- 
panions for  farther  violence. 

But  the  Huguenot,  if  such  he  were,  laid  the 
youth  at  his  feet  the  next  moment  with  a  sudden, 
well-aimed  blow.  Then  placing  his  hand  on  the 
sword  at  his  side^  and  casting  a  significant  look 
of  scorn  around  him,  he  strode  leisurely  from  the 
tilt-yard. 
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De  Besme  rose  to  his  feet,  angry  and  dusty, 
mattering  curses  upon  the  heretic.  ''I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  the  ehambre  ardenU  *  had  him 
to  deal  with,"  he  said. 

Bat  the  volatile  youths  seem  rather  disposed 
to  laugh  at  their  comrade's  discomfiture,  than  to 
resent  it.  "Come,  then,  Fran9ois;  don't  be 
spiteful,"  replied  one  of  them.  "  We  do  not  even 
know  if  he  is  a  Huguenot." 

"  Who  is  he,  then ) "  asked  Arthur,  and  the 
question  was  echoed  by  several  others. 

<'  Oh,  you  don't  know ! "  said  De  Besme.  "^  It 
is  De  Yillemoigue,  De  Calignan's  private  secre- 
taxy.  And  moreover.  Monsieur  Arthur,  we  msy 
thank  you  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company.  I 
heard  him  ask  Dubois  this  morning  when  and 
where  you  were  to  be  found." 

"  Is  it  II  But  certainly  you  mistake,  Fran- 
^is.  I  never  saw  the  man  until  this  hour,  as 
you  know  very  welL" 

<<  Let  it  rest,  thea" 

"But  do  you  say  he  is  a  secretary?  He  is 
more  like  a  hero  of  the  sword  than  the  pen. 
And  De  Calignan,  his  master,  is  preceptor  to  that 
pretty  boy,  the  Prince  of  B6am,  is  he  not )" 

"  Not  just  that.  He  is  a  B^amois  noble,  or 
councillor,  that  Queen  Jeanne  of  Navarre  (the 
most  dreadful  heretic  in, all  France)  has  attached 
to  the  train  of  the  unhappy  young  prince,  to 
make  him  as  wicked  as  herself.  "lis  a  pity ;  for 
the  noble  child  deserves  better  traioing.  Already 
he  rides  and  tilts  almost  as  well  as  our  Fran9ois 
here,  though,  like  him,  he  has  sometimes  to  take 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  a  heretic." 

Francois  made  some  angxy  rejoinder. 

"  But  tell  me,"  asked  Arthur,  "  is  it  true  what 
this  De  Villemorgue  said,  that  the  pretended 
Reformed  only  ask  to  be  permitted  to  live ) " 

"  Not  at  alL — But  what  should  I  know  about 
it?"  was  answered  with  an  expressive  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  "Let  us  talk  of  other  things. 
The  beautiful  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  limosailles 
looked  very  softly  on  thee  last  night,  Arthur, 


mon  amV* 


"Nonsense.  They  would  never  have  looked 
on  me  at  all,  save  that  I  was  so  happy  as  to  have 
a  good  mantie,  that  protected  their  fair  owner 

*  Buming-<hamber.    Tlila  was  the  ezprcMive  name  glrea  to  Uie 
oovrte  eiUbUshed  In  France  for  tlie  trial  of  heresx. 


from  the  rain.  But  I  must  go.  Moiueignear 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  require  my  attendanoe 
at  the  tenniBHX>urt,  where  he  plays  a  match  thia 
evening  with  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Alva." 

Arthur  said  this  with  a  little  pride,  for  both 
he  and  his  companions  esteemed  it  no  small 
distinction  to  be  chosen  to  wait  upon  their  lord 
on  such  an  occasion. 

When  he  left  the  tilt-yard,  his  comrades  re- 
sumed their  more  active  amusements.  In  the 
meantime,  De  Yillemoigue  sought  his  master,  De 
Caligaan.  He  spent  most  of  the  evening  in 
writings  from  his  dictation,  a  very  memonble 
letter  to  Queen  Jeanne  of  Navarre. 

There  was  another  side  to  this  gay  conferenee^ 
with  all  its  brilliant  festivities.  An  asp  ky  hidden 
in  that  basket  of  fair  summer  flowers.  Then  is 
littie  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  trutii  of  the 
popular  opinion  that  some  seed  was  sown  at 
Bayonne,  which  bore,  as  its  bitter  frait^  the 
horrors  of  the  black  Bartholomew.  Every  nighty 
when  the  balls  and  f^tes  were  over,  and  the  caie- 
less  revellers  wrapped  in  sleep,  Queen  Catheiine 
repaired,  through  a  secret  passage,  to  the  apart- 
ments of  her  daughter.  Not  however  to  exchange 
the  sweet  confidences  of  mother  and  child,  bat  to 
hold  secret  council  with  the  dark  and  cruel  Alva, 
on  political  affidrs  of  high  importance.  The  great 
principle  advocated  by  Alva,  on  these  occasions, 
was  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  an  end  of 
all  religious  differences,  as  well  in  France  as  in 
Spain  and  the  Netherknds.  Nor  did  he  see  any 
way  to  do  this,  except  by  the  extermination  o( 
the  professors  of  the  new  faitL  Such  was  the 
measure  which  he  unshrinkingly  proposed,  and 
Catherine  and  her  son  fearlessly  contempUtedL 
Nor  was  this  massacre  of  hundreds  of  thouaands 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  a  new  and  hitherto 
unheard-of  idea.  Three  years  previously,  Aln's 
master,  Philip  of  Spain,  entered  into  a  league  vitii 
the  leaders  of  the  high  Catholic  party  in  f^oe 
(the  Duke  of  Guise  was  amongst  them),  and  this 
was,  in  express  terms,  one  of  its  stipulations :  *^  In 
France,  for  good  and  especial  reasons,  it  wOl  be 
desirable  on  no  pretence  to  spare  the  life  of  any 
one  who  has  formeriy  made  profession  of  titft 
sect" 

Other  countries,  beside  France,  were  to  be 
,  eventuiiUy  included  in  this  sweeping  measurei 
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For  nothiiig  less  was  contemplated  than  the  de- 
straction  of  heresy  throughout  Europe.  It  is  not 
beside  onr  purpose  to  remark,  that  either  the  very 
doeament  from  which  these  words  are  taken,  or 
one  of  similar  import  drawn  up  somewhat  later, 
was  despatched  to  Holyrood,  and  there  signed  by 
the  fair  hand  of  Mary  Stuart 

It  IB  chiefly  through  the  intelligent  observation 
of  a  child,  that  the  secrats  debated  at  those  mid- 
night conferences  at  Bayonne  have  become  known 
to  the  world.  The  little  prince  of  B^am  (afterwards 
Heniy  lY.  of  France)  was  caressed  and  favoured 
by  Catherine  for  his  wit  and  beauty,  and  kept 
continnaUy  in  her  company.  He  heard  Alva 
suggest  to  her  that  it  would  be  well  to  re-enact 
in  France  the  tragedy  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  ^not 
sparing  the  noblest  blood ;  for,"  added  the  Duke, 
"  one  sahnon  is  worth  a  hundred  frogs."  Struck 
by  the  expression — the  meaning  of  which  he  was 
perfectly  able  to  comprehend — ^he  faithfully  re- 
ported what  he  had  heard  to  De  Calignan,  who 
lost  no  time  in  transmitting  the  intelligence  to 
Queen  Jeanne,  that  she  might  consult  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  for  the  preservation 
of  their  lives. 

It  was  De  Yillemoigue's  hand  that  penned  that 
letter,  in  a  difficult  cipher,  which  he  himself  had 
partly  devised.    He  then  found  a  swift  and,  above 
4  a  trusty  messenger  to  carry  the  precious 
Qussive  to  its  destination.     De  Calignan  reposed 
indeed  unlimited  confidence  in  him;  knowing  that 
he  woold  rather  have  been  torn  by  wild  horses 
than  have  failed  an  iota  in  his  duty  to  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  or  in  his  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
the  Huguenots.     But  little  pleasure  did  this  con- 
Mence  give    to    De   Yillemorgue's   profoundly 
sorrowful  heart     He  belonged  to  a  dass  that,  in 
those  fearful  times,  must  have  been  tolerably 
niunerous — ^those  involved  by  circumstances,  by 
ties  of  kindred,  or  by  the  results  of  merely  in- 
tellectual conviction,  in  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the 
formed.     Very  sad  must  have  been  the  lot  of 
these  "marlTTS  by  the  pang  without  the  palm.'' 
Not  greater  than  the  cahunities  heaped  upon  the 
Huguenots,  were  those  that  in  early  ages  prompted 
the  cry  of  the  apostle,  ^'  If  in  this  life  only  we 
bave  hope  in  Christy  we  are  of  all  men  most 
niisenbleL"    Not  even  in  this  life  had  Antome 
de  YUlemorgue  hope  in  Christ    He  had  been 


instructed,  from  his  childhood,  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Beformers;  and  he  could  have  explained 
them,  or  argued  about  them,  as.well  as  Theodore 
Beza,  or  perhaps  John  Calvin  himsel£  But  no 
form  of  doctrine  had  ever  gained  entrance  into  the 
guarded  citadel  of  his  heart  That  was  occupied 
by  crushed  affection,  by  disappointed  ambition, 
and  by  the  fanaticism  that  oppression  usually 
engenders  in  strong  natures.  He  saw  nothing  in 
the  past  but  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  those  he 
hated,  and  the  sufferings  endured  by  those  he 
loved  and  reverenced ;  nothing  in  the  future  but 
the  hope  of  avenging  all,  or  of  falling  honourably 
in  the  attempt  ^  And  then,"  as  he  said  himself, 
^  there  will  at  least  be  rest  and  £reedom ;  for,  so 
fiur  as  I  know,  the  Hoose  of  Lomdne  have  no 
fiefs  in  the  other  world." 


CHAPTER  Vin.— THE  BLIND  LEAD  THE  BLIKD. 

**  Oh !  rightoou  Hmtwi  ;  ere  Freedom  found  «  grare, 
Wbjr  slept  the  eword  omnipotent  to  aavef 
Where  wm  thine  arm,  0  Vengeance!  where  thy  rod, 
That  imote  tlte  foes  of  Zion  and  of  Ood ; 
That  cmahed  prood  Ammon  when  his  iron  ear 
Was  yolccd  in  wrath  and  tliondered  from  afar? 
Where  was  the  storm  that  dnmbered  till  the  host 
Of  blood-stained  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling  coast ; 
Then  bade  the  deep  In  wild  commotion  flow. 
And  heared  an  ocean  on  their  march  below  ?  ** 

Campbell. 

"  Mille  pardons  /    Have  I  the  honour  to  address 
Monsieur  Arthur  D'Aireskine ) " 

'^  That  is  my  name.  What  do  you  want  of 
me  1 ''  said  Arthur,  with  something  less  than  the 
politeness  of  his  adopted  countiy;  for  it  gave 
him  no  particular  pleasure  to  be  accosted  by  the 
Huguenot  De  Villemorgue. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.  I  sought  you  in 
the  tilt-yard  yesterday,  when  the  conversation  of 
your  companions  tempted  me,  not  very  wisely,  to 
throw  in  a  word  or  two ;  and,  as  you  know,  we 
narrowly  escaped  a  brawL" 

"  Truly  you  seem  as  ready  with  blows  as  with 
words,"  said  Arthur. 

^  But  what  would  yon  wish  1 "  De  Villemorgue 
responded  with  a  slight  shrug.  "  Blows  are  the 
only  sort  of  words  some  people  can  understand. 
For  all  that,  our  ministers  often  blame  my  violence. 
They  are  not  so  easily  kept  in  good  humour  as 
your  priests  of  the  ancient  faith,  Monsieur  Arthur. 
But  I  was  about  to  say,  I  sought  you  on  account 
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of  an  old  friendship  between  my  father  and 
your*8." 

Arthur,  on  the  one  hand,  could  not  be  quite 
indifferent  to  anything  that  concerned  his  father  ; 
on  the  other,  he  had  learned  to  be  ashamed  of 
any  allusion  either  to  his  father's  religion  or  to 
the  associations  into  which  it  had  led  him.  Being 
therefore  at  a  loss  what  to  reply,  he  played  with 
the  hilt  of  his  poniard,  and  remained  silent 

"My  father's  memory,"  De  Yillemorgue  con- 
tinued in  a  graver  voice,  "is  very  dear  to  me. 
No  braver,  truer  heart  than  his  ever  beat.  Hu 
friend  must  needs  have  been  good  and  noble  like 
IdmselE  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  Mon- 
bieur  le  Gapitaine  Hany  D'Aireskine." 

Arthur,  strange  to  say,  would  have  been  less 
pleased  with  this  address  had  it  been  less  full  of 
De  Yillemorgue's  father,  and  more  full  of  his  own. 
For  it  was  to  pride,  rather  than  to  filial  affection, 
that  he  felt  disposed  to  attribute  its  warmth ;  and 
being  proud  himself,  he  liked  pride  in  another. 
His  answer  was  courteous  enough ;  and  the  con- 
versation thus  begun,  went  briskly  forward.  De 
Yillemorgue  was  able  to  tell  him  many  interesting 
particulars  of  his  father's  military  career,  with 
which  he  had  been  previously  unacquainted ;  and 
when  they  parted,  it  was  with  a  resolution,  on 
Arthur's  side  at  least,  that  they  should  meet  again. 

They  met  again  and  again ;  in  fact,  they  met 
almost  every  day  during  their  stay  at  Bayonne. 
Whatever  object  De  YiUemorgne  might  have  had 
in  courting  the  intimacy  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's 
page,  he  certainly  did  so.  He  may  have  wished 
to  make  him  a  convert,  at  least  to  his  political 
opinions,  with  a  view  to  some  particular  service 
which  his  character,  or  his  position,  might  enable 
him  to  render  to  the  cause.  Or,  he  may  have 
really  liked  him,  and  sought  his  friendsliip  for  its 
own  sake.  But  however  this  may  have  been, 
when  a  man  6f  thirty  bends  his  energies  to  the 
task  of  pleasing  and  winning  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
he  is  very  likely  to  succeed.  Indeed  he  is  almost 
sure  of  success,  if  he  not  only  understands  the 
youth,  but  respects  him,  and  shows  that  he  does 
so. 

Arthur  seemed  to  consider  his  Faith  as  an 
ornament,  to  be  worn  proudly,  indeed  rather 
ostentatiously,  like  his  plumed  cap  or  his  silver- 
hilted  sword.     De  YUlemorgue  did  not  seek  to 


rob  him  of  it  by  direct  argument ;  but  he  some- 
times mocked  or  sneered  at  it  He  took  care, 
however,  to  direct  the  shafts  of  his  Bubtie  railleiy 
against  the  faith  itself,  not  against  its  votary; 
though,  indeed,  he  occasionally  hinted  that  be 
rather  envied  Arthur's  ingenious  simplicity.  *^lf 
you  can  believe  so  and  so,"  he  would  say,  "  I  do 
not  doubt  that  it  is  all  the  better  for  yon."  And 
such  words  never  failed  to  leave  a  sting  behind 
them. 

Still  more  detrimental  to  Arthur's  peace  of 
mind  was  De  Yillemorgue's  habit  of  incidentally, 
and  as  it  were  unintentionally,  showing  him  that 
the  facts  of  the  world  around  him  did  not  har- 
monize with  the  theories  of  his  creed.  The  too 
apparent  unholiness  of  the  Holy  See,  the  very 
patent  mistakes  of  the  Infallible,  and  the  scan- 
dalous vices  of  the  most  distingmshed  patrons  of 
orthodoxy,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  were  all  touched 
lightly  and  parenthetically,  with  apparent  careless- 
ness, but  with  real  power.  Arthur  could  not 
defend  his  religion  when  it  was  not  directly 
assailed,  and  to  lose  his  temper  seemed  only  a 
weakness  which  would  place  him  in  a  false  positiozL 
Besides,  De  Yillemorgue  was  so  agreeable  and 
entertaining,  and  appeared  so  superior,  in  intellect 
and  morality,  to  his  other  companions,  tiiat  he 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  quarrel  with  him. 
It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  clear  surface 
of  his  faith  soon  began  to  grow  dim,  like  a  disc 
of  polished  metal  when  breathed  over.  And 
because  the  metal  was  no  pure  and  genuine  idlrer, 
but  some  base  mixture,  the  dimness  did  not  pass 
away,  leaving  the  bright  surface  brighter  than 
before,  but  setUed  there,  and  permanently  dulled 
and  tarnished  it 

But  though  he  would  not  seek  a  quarrel  with 
De  Yillemorgue,  he  found  himself  at  last  unex- 
pectedly involved  in  one. 

The  conference  of  Bayonne  was  approaching  its 
termination ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with  the 
other  noble  personages  who  had  attended  it,  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  place.  On  the  last  evening 
of  their  stay,  the  friends  met  at  a  tavern,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  they  drank  wine  together.  Pc 
Yillemorgue  asked  Arthur  to  propose  a  health  ; 
and  he  gave,  accordingly,  with  considerahle  en* 
thusiasm,  that  of  "  Our  sovereign  bdy  Mary, 
Queen  of  France  and  Scotland." 
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To  his  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  De 
Fillemorgae  flung  his  untasted  cup  back  on  the 
table,  and,  his  &oe  pale  with  emotion,  declared 
he  would  rather  die  than  wish  health  or  happiness 
to  Mary  Stuart  ^  I  am  no  prophet^''  he  said ; 
^  I  leave  that  to  the  fanatics  of  both  parties.  Still, 
I  dare  to  saj,  the  Lady  Mary's  sun  will  not  go 
down  without  blood." 

Arthur  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  the 
reply  a  brave  and  loyal  youth  was  bound  to  give 
to  such  an  insult  He  felt  as  if  his  mother's 
memoiy,  or  his  sister's  name,  had  been  slandered 
in  his  presence.  And  though  so  young,  he  was 
already  a  man  both  in  his  own  estimation  and  in 
that  of  his  companions.  ^  Draw  and  defend  3rour- 
self,*'  he  cried  :  and  in  another  instant  his  own 
sword  had  flashed  firom  its  scabbard. 

A  conflict  followed,  which  might  have  had  a 
serious,  and  even  a  fatal  termination,  had  not 
De  Yillemorgue,  who  kept  perfectly  cool,  been 
only  anxiouB  not  to  injure  his  young  assailant  It 
was  veiy  difl&cult,  however,  for  even  a  cool  and 
sbiful  antagonist  to  disarm  a  youth  of  Arthur's 
courage  and  determination ;  and  De  Yillemoigue 
could  not  accomplish  it  without  giving  him  a 
pretty  severe  cut  on  the  arm. 

That  done,  the  Huguenot's  sword  left  his  hand 
in  a  moment;  and,  with  protestations  of  regret 
ffid  of  friendship^  he  began  to  ofler  his  assistance. 
"I  deal  in  no  unholy  art,"  he  said;  ''still  I  be- 
lieTe  I  am  a  better  suigeon  than  your  lord  the 
Duke  of  Guise  has  in  his  train.  Trust  me,  .a 
little  cold  water  and  fair  linen  will  serve  you 
more  effectively  than  all  the  barbarities  of  Mes- 
fiears  GasteUon  and  Vimienne."  * 

"  But  why  did  you  insult  my  queen  % "  said 
Arthur  faintly. 

"I  certainly  owe  you  an  explanation,  and  you 
«ha]l  have  it  But  wait  till  I  have  bound  up  your 
arm,  or  my  hand  may  tremble,  and  spoil  the  work" 

Arthur  submitted ;  his  wound  was  bound,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  landlord  were  appeased  and  his 
remonstrances  silenced  by  a  couple  of  gold  pis- 
toles. Then  the  two  friends  retired  to  De  Yillc- 
morgue*s  lodgings,  which  were  close  at  hand. 

*  The  tarseons  of  the  former'  Dake  of  Gnlae.  He  miKht  have 
rccoTcred  from  tiie  wound  'flren  him  by  Poltrot,  but  for  tbelr  bar- 
b«nnu  mismanagement  Tet  he  reftiaed  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  who 
vnxttnA  to  enre  htm  by  meani  of  "  Unen  and  fair  watera,**  snapect- 


''I  will  tell  thee  now,  Arthur  D*Aireskine,  of 
the  first  and  last  day  I  saw  the  fair  flace  of  thy 
beautiful  queen.  Have  thy  companions  ever 
chanced  to  name  in  thy  hearing  what  they  call 
'  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  1 ' " 

"  I  do  not  remember  it>"  said  Arthur.  '<  The 
history  of  your  wars  is  new  to  me.'* 

'^  To  make  you  understand  then,  I  must  talk 
to  you  of  the  religion^  though  I  know  you  do  not 
love  the  subject  Almost  all  through  the  reign 
of  Henry  11.  those  horrible  executions  had  been 
repeated,  until,  at  hat,  men's  patience  was  worn 
out" 

"  What  executions  9 "  Arthur  asked. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  give  De  Yiilemorgue's 
answer  in  detail.  For  we  have  grown  too  weak 
to  hear  of  these  things  or  to  utter  them.  They 
would  send  a  shiver  through  our  frames;  they 
would  make  our  blood  run  chilL  They  would 
come  back  to  us 


u 


In  the  dead  anhappy  night,  when  the  rain  la  on  tlie  roof/* 


arousing  us  from  slumber,  or  holding  our  eyes 
waking  with  thoughts  and  images  of  terror  which 
yet  fall  short — far  short— of  the  reality.  There 
are  pages  in  those  **  records  written  within  and 
without  with  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe," 
the  crowded  martyrologies  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  in  which  it  is  a  positive  relief  to 
read  of  any  one  who  was  simply  burned  alive. 
Let  this  suffice  to  indicate  the  horrors  that  must 
— and  shall — remain  untold. 

But  De  Yillemorgue  did  not  use,  in  speaking 
to  Arthur,  any  such  considerate  reserve  or  am- 
biguity. He  described,  in  plain  language,  the 
scenes  that  France  had  witnessed,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  with  truly  "appalling  frequency."  He 
told  of  the  massacres  in  various  places — ^littie 
preludes  of  the  terrible  Bartholomew — each  one 
distinguished  firom  the  rest  by  some  special  trait 
of  wanton  and  barbarous  cruelty.  Yet  still  the 
story  of  the- executions  cast  that  of  the  massacres 
into  the  shade.  He  told  of  King  Henry  II.,  who, 
though  neither  a  good  nor  a  humane  man.  proved 
more  tender  of  heart,  or  more  weak  of  nerve,  than 
the  ladies  of  his  court;  for  having  witnessed  one 
of  these  scenes  in  the  Place  de  Grdve,  he  was 
haunted  by  the  horror  until  his  dying  day,  and 
used  to  shudder  whenever  its  image  crossed  Iiis 
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soul,  as  it  failed  not  to  do,  once  and  again,  in  the 
midst  of  gaudy  feast  and  glittering  pageant  For 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  days  of 
cruelty  were  also  days  of  the  most  refined  and 
elaborate  luxury.  Splendours  and  honors  walked 
hand  in  hand,  and  "the  merchandise  of  gold,  and 
of  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  and  fine 
linen,"  never  prospered  better  than  at  the  very 
time  that  men  were  making  themselves,  in  the 
service  of  the  mystic  Babylon,  ''drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."- 

"But  you  look  pale,"  said  De  Yillemorgue, 
pausing.     '*  Is  your  arm  painful  %  " 

"My  armi — I  had  forgotten  it  Oh,  my 
friend,  that  was  terribla  And  these  unhappy 
men,  they  really  believed  they  were  going  to 
God !  Think — when  the  agony  was  over,  and 
death  came  at  last,  and  they  found — they  found 
that  they  were  without  the  pale  of  the  one  true 
Church,  and  that — "  Arthur's  voice  faUed,  and 
he  hid  his  face. 

De  Yillemorgue  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his 
shoulder.  "My  poor  boy,"  he  said,  "do  you 
think  the  God  of  heavm  is  more  cruel  than  the 
most  cruel  of  the  creatures  that  disgrace  the 
world  he  has  made  %  " 

"I  do  not  think  that,"  answered  Arthur,  in 
perplexity.  "  But  they  were  heretics,  and  heresy 
is  a  dreadful  sin." 

"  Have  it  so,  if  you  will,"  said  De  Yillemorgue, 
quietly,  but  sadly.  "Yet  whether  is  it  the 
greater  sin  to  break  every  law  God  has  given,  as 
you  see  those  around  you  do  eveiy  day,  or  to  read 
his  Word  in  your  own  tongue,  and  seek  to  live 
by  its  precepts?" 

"  But  you — what  do  you  believe  1 " 

"  Why  should  you  ask  me  ?  It  may  be  that  I 
do  not  hold  entirely  either  with  the  persecutors 
or  the  martyrs.  Still,  if  my  choice  must  be 
made,  I  had  rather  join  the  latter  than  the 
former.  But  if  Gk>d  be  indeed  on  their  side, 
would  he  not  avenge  their  cause)"  The  last 
words  were  spoken  low  and  rapidly,  rather  to 
himself  than  to  Arthur.  He  looked  out  fixedly 
for  some  moments  at  the  evening  clouds,  and  his 
eyes,  which  were  dark  and  very  expressive,  seemed 
full  of  sorrow,  almost  of  despsdr. 

At  last  Arthur  said,  "  But  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ?    You  know  my 


time  is  brie^  for  I  have  to  attend  my  lord  at 
supper;  and  I  must  first  remove  the  traces  of  my 
little  accident" 

"Yeiy  well;  but  I  must  teQ  my  story  after 
my  own  manner,  or  not  at  alL  It  is  the  custom 
for  g^iUemen  of  your  opinions  to  ascribe  the 
Conspiracy  of  Amboise  and  the  CSvil  War  to  the 
restless,  discontented  temper  of  the  Huguenots, 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Chatil- 
lons,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Gniser 
and  such  like  causes.  Some  of  these  no  doubt 
existed;  like  tributary  streams,  they  met  the 
river  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  increased  its 
volume  and  its  force.  But  the  merciless  perse- 
cution-^unto  death  and  worse — of  the  Eeformed 
was  the  true  cause  of  all  the  troubles. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king, 
Francis  IL,  your  master's  father,  and  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  had  managed  to  get 
into  their  hands  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
principally,  as  you  may  be  already  aware,  throngh 
the  influence  of  their  kinswoman,  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Scotland.  Being  the  chiefe  of  the  high 
Catholic  party,  they  carried  on  the  cruel  perse- 
cutions more  fiercely  than  ever.  They  were, 
moreover,  detested  even  by  many  of  the  Catholics, 
whom  they  oppressed;  and  they  were  supposed 
to  exercise  a  kind  of  tyranny  over  the  young 
king  and  the  queen-mother." 

"  I  must  not  hear  you  speak  evil  of  the  Guises. 
I  am  eating  their  bread." 

"  I  shall  speak  of  them,  good  or  evil,  as  little 
as  I  may.  They  are  no  grateful  subject  to  me. 
I  have  lost  through  them  nearly  all  that  a  man 
can  lose,  and  live.  Well,  some  of  the  Hugaeoots, 
though  not  exactly  the  foremost  of  the  partf, 
organized  a  kind  of  association — you  may  call  it 
a  conspiracy  if  you  please — for  the  purpose  (^ 
depriving  the  House  of  Lorraine  of  its  usurped 
political  potrer,  and  obtaining  liberty  of  con- 
science. M.  de  la  Benaudie,  not  the  best  or  the 
wisest  amongst  us,  was  its  nominal  head  But 
nobler  men  followed  him,  and  amongst  them  my 
brave  father  and  M.  le  Baron  de  Casteliuoi- 
Their  loyalty  to  the  young  king  they  ever  kept 
inviolate.  They  intended  to  enter  his  presojoe 
unarmed,  and,  kneeling  at  his  feet^  to  plead  for 
liberty  of  worship.  If  refused,  as  they  were  too 
well  aware  they  would  be,  through  the  inflaence 
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of  the  OniBes,  their  followers,  who  were  to  be 
secretly  assembled  arotmd  the  place,  were  to  rash 
to  arms,  sarprise  the  court,  imprison  the  Onises, 
and  transfer  the  government  to  the  Prince  of 
Condd. 

^But  their  designs  were  betrayed  to  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  who  took  snccessftil  measures 
to  disconcert  them.     La  Benandie  fell  in  a  skir- 
mish, bat  some  others,  who  were  marching  to  join 
lum,  were  less  fortunate.    M.  de  Castelnau  sur- 
rendered himself  on  the  faith  of  the  Duke  of 
Nemonrs,  who  gave  him  a  written  promise  that 
he  and  his  companions  should  receive  no  injury, 
and  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  Mug's 
presenee,  and  allowed  to  state  their  grievances  to 
him.    Fifteen  gentlemen  were  with  him,  and  my 
father  was  one  of  them." 
''Was  the  promise  keptl" 
*^  It  was  kept  after  the  worst  fashion  of  priest- 
ciaft,  'No  £Euth  with  heretics;'  and  after  the 
worst  fashion  of  king-craft,  'No  fiaith  wi^  rebek' 
Those  sixteen  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded 
vith  fetters,  and  miserably  tortured^  to  force  from 
them  something  that  might  impeach  their  loyally. 
"But  no  agonies  could  wring  from  those  etead- 
&st  hearts  one  word  more  or  less  than  the  trutL 
It  was  against  the  Guises  they  consiMred,  not 
against  the   King  of  France.      The  Baron  de 
Castelnau — I  have  good  right  to  speak  of  him," 
said  De  Villemorgue,  averting  his  face,  "for  he — 
mj&ther^s  friend — ^was  almost  as  a  father  to  me, 
and  I  was  soon  to  have  acquired  the  right  to  call 
bim  in  truth  by  that  name — De  Castelnau  bravely 
vindicated  his  conduct^  and  defended  his  faith 
before  the  conndL     But,  though  he  silenced  the 
very  men  who  condemned  him,  and  made  them 
liBng  their  heads  for  shame,  it  was  all  in  vain. 
He  was  doomed,  he  and  the  brave  fifteen,  to 
perish  on  the  scaffold." 

"Was  the  doom  executed  ?''  asked  Arthur,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"Yes;  in  the  face  of  day.  In  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  the  queen-mother,  and  of  the  rank, 
the  chivalry,  the  beauty  of  France.  Arthur 
^kine,  the  &ir  £ace  of  thy  queen  looked  upon 
that  scene  unshrinking — nay,  triumphant^  I 
see  her  still — I  shall  see  her  until  my  eyes  close 

«  Afiet 


in  death*— light  smiles  on  her  lip,  light  words  on 
her  tongue,  and  no  diange  in  the  roses  on  her 
cheek,  as  head  after  head — oh,  Arthur,  I  can  say 
no  more— K)ne  of  them  was  my  Other's ! " 

He  turned  his  face  away  for  a  few  moments, 
then  oMitinued, — ^"  I  should  not  be  moved  thus. 
I  should  believe  he  is  with  God.  When  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  die,  he  dipped  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  companions,  and,  raising  them  to 
heaven,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  'Lord,  behold 
the  blood  of  thy  children  most  unjustly  slain  t 
Thou  wilt  take  vengeance.'  Yet,  Arthur,  Qod 
has  not  taken  vengeance.  He  sits  on  high  in  lus 
secret  place,  and  leaves  the  earth  in  the  hands  of 
those  that  destroy  it  '  The  dead  bodies  of  his 
servants  have  they  given  to  be  meat  unto  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven,  the  flesh  of  his  saints  unto 
the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Their  blood  have  they 
shed  like  water,  and  there  is  none  to  buiy  them.'"^ 

«  But,  my  friend  "— 

'^Patience,  Arthur  D'Aireskine;  my  story  is 
not  done  yet  One  as  young  and  fair  as  Mary 
Stuart  herself  received  her  death-stroke  that  day, 
though  not  from  axe  or  sword.  We  men  can 
suffer  even  until  the  nerves  quiver  and  the  bndn 
reels,  and  yet  be  silent;  but  when  women  suffer 
thus  and  are  silent,  they  die.  For  we  have  ^ork, 
and  strong  hands  to  do  it;  we  have  pride,  and 
the  courage*  that  is  bom  of  it  But  with  them, 
work^  and  courage,  and  pride,  and  everything, 
have  their  roots  in  the  sweet  affections  of  home. 
But  what  need  of  words  %  From  that  dreadful 
day  Aim^e  de  Castelnau  faded  as  a  flower  fades. 
Four  springs  now  the  grass  is  green  above  her 
grave.  I  am  not  of  those  who  love  twice ;  I  hold 
that  such  have  never  loved  at  all" 

"  You  ought  not  to  grieve  for  her.  No  doubt 
she  is  an  angel  in  heaven,"  said  Arthur,  in  bold 
defiance  of  the  tenets  of  his  creed. 

"  Do  you  believe  that,  simple  child  1  Qo  and 
ask  your  confessor."  Then  in  gentler  tones, — 
"  Having  told  you  so  much,  I  must,  I  ought,  to 
add,  that  death  with  her  was  unlike  anything  I 
had  ever  seen  before.  It  seemed  only  like  the 
door  of  a  happy  home,  opened  by  a  father's  hand 
to  a  child  who  stood  waiting  outside." 

"  You  mean  that  she  thought  her  father" — 

"  No,  not  that  At  the  last,  indeed,  she  scarcely 
thought  of  him  at  alL     That  was  the  greatest 
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wonder  to  me.  Though  his  death  sapped  the 
rery  springs  of  her  life,  yet  it  seemed  she  loved 
him  infinitely  less  than  she  loved  One  whose  face 
she  had  never  seen.  It  is  strange,  it  is  incom- 
prehensible, how  those  simple  records  of  the  Son 
of  Gk>d  can  fill  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  snd 
of  little  children  with  a  love  so  passionate,  so 
absorbing,  that  all  other  love,  however  intense, 
wanes  and  pales  before  it !  Aim^  de  Gastelnau, 
and  the  poor  sufferers  on  the  Place  de  Qrdve,  of 
whom  I  spoke  anon,  died  with  the  same  Name 
on  their  lips  and  in  their  hearts  1  And  in  some 
mysterious  way  that  Name  made  them  strong  and  ^ 
made  them  happy.  I  tell  thee,  Arthur,  it  is  facts 
like  these  that  have  kept  me  hitherto  from  ntter 
scepticism." 

Thus  did  Antoine  de  Villemorgue  take  up  the 
golden  key  of  the  casket  wherein  lay  hidden  what 
would  have  explained  to  him  the  dark  mysteries 
of  life.  He  even  admired  its  curious  workman- 
ship, and  wondered  at  the  power  it  possessed  in 
the  hands  of  others.  But  «rhat  availed  all  this,  so 
lon^  as  he  did  not  use  it  for  himself  1 

He  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then  re- 
sumed, in  his  usual  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"In  one  way,  perhaps,  that  which  was,  was 
best  My  father  being  a  traitor,  of  course  my 
patrimony  was  at  the  service  of  the  king,  or 
rather  of  the  Guises.  And  it  would  have  been 
ill  done  indeed  to  have  shared  with  another  my 
life  of  want  and  peril.  I  need  scarcely  tell  thee 
that  in  the  late  war  (which  was  begun,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  by  the  Duke  of  Quise^s  detestable 
massacre  at  Yassy),  I  drew  my  sword,  as  I  had 
good  right,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom. 
Every  Papist  that  I  made  to  bite  the  dust  at 
Bouen,  or  Dreux,  or  Orleans,  and  they  were  not 
a  few,  I  said  in  my  heart,  '  There  is  one  more  in 
memory  of  the  martyrs'*"  of  Amboise.' '' 

^  Did  any  others  suffer  for  the  conspiracy  be- 
sides the  brave  sixteen,  of  whom  your  father  was 
oner* 

'^Ciuld,  those  were  but  the  first  drops  of  a 
thunder-shower.     Throughout  the  country,  noble 


*  Theie  Innocent  infferen  wonld  nfttonlly  bare  been  styled  thus 
by  one  who  edmlred  their  coarase  and  deplored  their  fate.  But 
the  Church  to  which  thej  belonged  would  not  have  accorded  to  them 
that  honourable  name.  The  "  CaITinitt^"  or  "  Reformed,"  gare 
the  title  of  martyr  only  to  those  who  might  hare  oared  their  lircs 
by  a  retractation,  and  reftiMd. 


and  innocent  blood  was  shed  like  water;  nearly 
twelve  hundred  in  all  were  hanged,  drowned,  or 
beheaded,  besides  many  who  were  slaughtered  hj 
the  soldiers  without  law  or  process.  Wait  a 
moment,  I  will  show  thee  something.** 

De  Yillemoi^e  took  from  amongst  Ids  papers 
a  rude  engraving,*  representing  the  Oastie  of  Am- 
boise after  the  defeat  of  the  so-called  conspiracj. 
It  was  a  grim  and  terrible  story,  told  simply  and 
strongly,  though  without  words.  But  sadder  even 
than  the  scaffolds  and  gibbets  that  crowded  the 
dreaiy  picture,  seemed  the  ''great  concourse  of 
noble  and  gentle  ladies  talking  and  laughing  in- 
cessantly,''  that  surrounded  theuL 

Arthur  gazed  in  silence;  but  if  he  learned  no- 
thing else,  he  learned  that  hour  that  there  had 
been  worse  things  done  upon  earth  than  the  mal- 
treatment of  a  Catholic  priest  by  the  Edinburgh 
mob. 

"  And  now,  my  friend,"  said  De  yillemorgae» 
^'  tell  me,  have  I  explained  my  refusal  to  drink 
the  health  of  Mary  of  Sootiandr' 

"  I  can  say  nothing,"  replied  Arthur,  thought- 
fully. "  I  suppose  that  if  I  were  in  thy  place  I 
stiould  feel  as  thou." 

"7^7  were  in  thy  placed  repeated  De  Yille- 
morgue ;  "  that  is  a  simple  reflection  that  wonld 
have  saved  all  the  civil  wars,  had  the  Catholics 
the  grace  or  the  sense  to  make  it  But  th^  no 
more  think  of  this  than  the  huntsman  does  of 
entering  tenderly  into  the  feelingB  of  the  stag  or 
the  hare,  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed.  Nov 
go;  thy  time  has  expired.  I  can  scarce  tell  what 
has  made  me  talk  in  this  strain  to  thee,  a  mere 
boy,  and  a  friend  of  yesterday;  save  that  it  may 
be  for  thy  father's  sake,  and  for  that  gentle  and 
honest  look  in  thy  £Btce,  so  like  his.  If  thou  dost 
become  a  fanatic,  and  a  tool  of  the  Ouisea^  it  is 
a  pity.  I  had  rather  know  thee  dead  on  thy  first 
battle-field." 

"  I  see  little  chance  of  a  battle  now,  De  Til- 
lemorgue;  and  I  account  it  a  misfortune" 

"Then,  my  friend,  thine  eyes  may  soon  be 
opened.  Thy  master  and  his  worthy  uncle  the 
Cardinal  will  have  as  little  compunction  in  break- 
ing the  Edict  of  Amboise  as  thdt  of  January. 
Indeed,  already  it  is  broken.     Do  you  know  how 


*  still  in  existence. 
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manj  of  oar  faith  have  perished  unavenged,  in 
popular  tumults  and  massacres,  or  by  the  violence 
of  individaals,  since  the  Peace  of  Amboise?" 

"  I  know  not    Perhaps  two  or  three  hundred." 

"  Thru  thouiond  !  And  if  they  do  these  things 
in  the  days  of  peace,  when  the  word  of  a  king 
gnanatees  our  lives  and  liberties,  what  will  it  be 
when  the  horrors  of  war  are  let  loose  upon  the 
land,  and  their  priests  from  every  pulpit  exhort 
them  to  smite  and  spare  not,  for  it  is  the  quarrel 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  r' 

*'De  Yillemorgne,"  said  Arthur,  rising,  "I 
thought  I  was  about  to  serve  under  brave  and 
noble  men,  and  in  a  just  cause ;  but  you  have  ter- 
rified me.  Tet  the  Duke  of  Guise  is  my  master,'* 
he  added ;  ^<  I  am  a  simple  page,  and — ^a  stead&st 
Catholic." 

''Thou  art  welcome  to  thy  religion.  .  Far  be  it 


from  me  to  wish  any  one  the  troubled  lot  of  a 
Huguenot  How  thousands  come  to  embrace  a 
faith  whose  highest  guerdons  are  the  rack  and  the 
stake,  is  certainly  a  mystery.  But  thou  art  not 
in  love  with  misery  and  death,  so,  I  counsel  thee, 
remain  as  thou  art.  Well,  my  friend,  fareweE 
When  next  we  meet,  it  may  be  face  to  fiftce,  with 
only  two  feet  of  steel  between  us,  and  no  quarter 
given  or  taken.  We  will  grapple  then  as  foes ;  let 
us  embrace  now  as  friends.    I  liked  thee,  Arthur.'* 

"And  I  liked  you,  De  Villemorgue.  I  am 
Sony  for  you.  I  will  say  prayers  every  day  for 
your  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith/' 

''And  to  the  prosperous  side?  I  thank  thy 
good-wilL  And  I  have  as  much  faith  in  thy 
prayers  as  in  those  of  the  Pope  himself  and  the 
whole  college  of  cardinals.  Once  more  farewell, 
my  Arthur;  Qod  bless  thee!"  D.  a. 


LEAVES  7E0H  AN  HOSPITAL  VISITOR'S  HOTE-BOOK 


[£  107th  Psalm,  which  calls  upon  God's  re- 
deemed to  give  Him  thanks  for  His  good- 
ness and  mercy,  after  going  over  many  of 
the  ways  by  which  He  redeems  souls  oat  of 
the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  gathers  them  into  His  own 
famiij,  ends  with  these  words, ''  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will 
tbfierve  these  things,  even  they  shall  understand  the 
■oTiogkiaduess  of  the  Lord."  And  so  it  is  the  un- 
fpeakftble  privOege  of  those  who  are  fellow-workers 
vith  Him  in  gatliering  and  winning  souls  to  Jesus, 
to  be  called  upon  in  actual  experience  to  observe  the 
gncbas  working  of  His  hands,  and  to  understand, 
in  a  way  and  measure  only  thus  to  be  learned.  His 
nurrellons  lovingkindness.  Deeply  are  they  ever  made 
to  feel  that  in  themselves  they  are  nothing  and  can  do 
nothing;  l^)d  never  more  deeply  do  they  feel  this  than 
when  the  Lord  uses  them  as  instruments  in  His  own 
work.  But  sometimes  He  not  only  lets  them  feel  their 
own  powerlessness,  but,  as  it  were,  He  lays  them  aside 
Altogether,  and  lets  them  see  that  He  can  do  without 
them;  and  all  tiiat  they  are  called  upon  to  do  is  to 
''stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God.*'  No  doubt  it 
is  commonly  His  way,  as  one  says,  "  to  love  to  work 
upon  men  by  men  ;**  but  it  is  the  truth  of  Qod  in  every 
cue  which  is  the  Spirit^s  sword,  whether  that  truth  is 
Qttoifested  through  a  "  living  epistle,**  or  applied  directly 
with  demonstration  and  with  power  to  the  sinner's  heart 
Many  examples  have  we  in  our  hospital  visiting,  that 
the  Wind  bloweth  how  and  where  it  hsteth.  We  hear 
the  sonnd  thereof,  and  see  the  effects  thereof ;  but  can- 
not tell  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth.  Only  it 
is  alwajB  Qod*s  Word,  applied  to  the  heart  and  oon- 
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science,  by  which  that  unseen  Agent  works.  '^  I  had 
long  been  anxious  about  my  soul,'*  said  a  poor  maimed 
victim  of  a  railway  accident,  "and  many  a  one  had 
tried  to  show  me  the  way  of  salvation,  but  I  never  could 
see  it,  nor  understand  what  fiuth  in  Jesus  meant,  till 
that  Saturday  night  when  I  was  hanging  between  life 
and  death;— it  all  came  so  clear  into  my  mind  then,  that 
Jesus  had  done  all,  and  what  I  had  to  do  was  just  to 
rest  on  Him;  and  that's  what  I  have  been  sweetly  doing 
ever  since."  What  a  proof  of  the  marvellous  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy  of  that  Blessed  One  who 
knows  80  well  how  to*  temper  His  rough  wind  in  the 
day  of  His  east  wind;  and  who,  when  there  was  no 
human  voice  to  whisper  words  of  consolation,  by  His 
own  Spirit  breathed  upon  words  of  truth  in  the 
memory,  and  made  them  spirit  and  life  to  the  poor 
sufferer*s  soul ! 

To  be  brought  into  living,  personal  contact  with 
''  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,'*  is  salvation;  and  this 
is  the  aim  of  the  Spirit's  strivings  with  awakened  souls. 
Sometimes  human  instrumentality  might  prove  a  snare, 
and  so  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  anxious  spirit  in  its 
solitariness  cries  out  with  the  Psalmist, "  I  looked  on  my 
right  hand,  and  beheld,  but  there  was  no  man  that 
would  know  me :  refuge  failed  me ;  no  man  cared  for 
my  souL  I  cried  unto  thee,  0  Lord :  'I  said.  Thou  art 
my  refuge  and  my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living." 
Blessed  solitariness,  when  it  drives  the  soul  to  Him  who 
alone  of  all  friends  is  able  to  say, '' '  I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee;*  and  even  when  heart  and  flesh 
faint  and  fail,  I  will  be  the  strength  of  thy  heart  and 
thy  portion  for  ever !  *' 
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The  Btory  of  Mary  £ ^'s  oonversion  and  happy 

death  is  an  illostration  of  this.  She  was  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  of  amiable  character  and  blameless  life.  She 
had  eviden^y  been  a  quiet,  thoughtful  girl,  perhaps  re- 
ligious after  a  fkshion,  but  she  had  never  been  made  a 
new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  she  had  only  a  vague 
sense  of  want  and  general  faultiness,  without  knowing 
exactly  what  ailed  her,  or  what  she  ought  to  do.  When 
she  came  into  the  hospital,  these  feelings  deepened. 
She  became  conscious  that  slie  was  sinking,  perhaps 
dying,  and  she  was  not  ready  to  die — she  felt  that  She 
was  a  modest,  reserved  creature,  and  gave  no  outward 
,  indications  of  anxiety  to  draw  towards  her  the  attention 
of  any  of  the  Christian  people  who  visited  her  ward. 
Where  there  are  so  many  in  similar  circumstances,  one 
like  her  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked.  And  yet  now 
and  then  she  was  addressed  in  a  passing  way,  or  over- 
heard the  remarks  made  to  others.  One  day  the 
chaplain  was  speaking  to  an  aged  woman  near  Mary's 
bed,  setting  before  her  Christ  and  His  salvation,  and 
urging  upon  her  that  true  believing  embrace  of  the  heart 
by  which  Jesus  and  all  His  benefits  become  our  own. 

The  words  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  her  to 
whom  they  were  spoken,  but  they  sank  deep  into  Mary's 
souL  Day  and  night  she  pondered  them  in  her  heart, 
like  her  namesake  of  blessed  memory,  and  longed  for 
some  one  to  come  and  tell  her  more.  But  no  one  ad- 
dressed her,  and  she  had  not  courage  to  make  her  desire 
known.  At  last  one  day,  when  the  chaplain  again  left 
the  ward  without  speaking  to  her,  poor  Maiy  in  her 
disappointment  burst  into  tears.  But  as  she  wept  she 
began  to  reason  with  herself, "  Why  need  I  mind  whether 
the  servant  speaks  to  me  or  no,  when  Fve  the  Maister 
Himsel'  to  gang  to;  and  so,''  she  told  me  afterwards,  "  I 
just  flew  to  Jesus  and  told  Him  what  I  was  and  what 
I  wanted.    I  minded  these  lines, — 

*  Nothing  in  m  j  hand  I  brtng, 
Simpl/  to  Thy  cross  I  ding.* 

And  He  did  not  cast  me  out.  He  received  me,  and  has 
done  all  for  me  He  said  He  would  do.  He  has  forgiven 
all  my  sins,  and  given  me  the  new  heart  and  the  right 
spirit^  and  now  He  is  taking  me  to  be  with  Him  where 
He  is  for  ever."  This  she  told  me  with  radiant  beaming 
face  the  day  before  she  died,  having  then  for  several 
weeks  tasted  how  good  God  is,  and  how  blessed  are  they 
who  trust  in  Him.  Her  reserve  and  shyness  were  all 
melted  away,  and  her  mouth  opened  to  show  forth  the 
praises  of  Him  who  had  called  her  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellotts  light  For  a  time  she  longed  that  her 
life  might  be  spared,  and  that  she  might  go  home 
to  winder  mother  and  old  companions  to  the  Saviour 
whom  she  found  so  precious.  But  that  was  not  to  be, 
and  so  she  did  what  she  could  where  she  was.  "  Oh," 
she  would  say,  "if  I  had  strength  I  would  like  to  go 
from  bed  to  bed  and  plead  with  them  all  to  come  to 
Jesus."  After  her  death,  I  heard  of  many  such  efforts 
she  had  made— of  her  creeping  in  the  night  to  the  bed- 


side of  the  dying  or  anxious,  praying  with  them,  and 
telling  them  about  the  Saviour.  Truly  she  did  what 
she  could,  and  though  her  Christian  life  was  so  brie^  I 
believe  that  hers  will  not  be  a  starless  crown. 

Her  mother  was  with  her  for  a  day  or  two  before  her 
death,  which  was  a  cause  of  deep  thankihlness  to  Mai;. 
''Oh,"  said  she  to  the  chaplain,  ''you  see  Fvegotall 
I  want  now.  I  could  have  suAg  all  night  for  joy,  bat 
for  disturbing  the  others;  but  Fll  sune  be  wT  Him 
Oh,  I  wish  I  had  only  known  Him  long,  agp,  that  I 
might  have  worked  for  Him;  but  I  think  He  has  given 
me  one  wul"  casting  a  significant  glanee  at  her  mother. 
Her  mother  said, "  T  ve  been  with  her  all  nighty  and  the 
has  been  going  on  speaking  so  to  me— plea^ng  with  me^ 
'  My  own  dear  mother,  just  come  to  Christ  as  you  are. 
He'll  put  away  all  your  sins,  and  we'll  be  happy  together 
yet' " 

The  chaplain  went  in  shortly  before  she  died,  aiid 
found  her  lying  calm  and  peaceftil  with  her  head  upon 
her  mother's  breast  Her  loog  dark  hair  fell  aromd 
her,  wet  with  the  fast  filling  tears  fiom  her  mothei's^ 
face.  She  whispered  "He  is  precious,"  and  then,  as 
the  chaplain  read  faith's  triumph  over  death  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  she  gently,  qnietlf 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  Her  mother  laid  her  head  on  the 
piUow,  and  bid  &rewell  to  her  "  dear  bairn— the  laat  of 
nine.  Many  a  time  I  have  been  proud  of  yon,  dear,  bat 
never  prouder  than  I  am  now— that  my  lassie  is  iritb 
Jesus— happy,  happy  I " 

Deep  was  the  impression  made  on  the  other  patients  bj 
Mary's  peaceful,  holy  departure.  The  evident  reality  of 
the  grace  which  quickened  and  sustained  her  made  itself 
powerfully  felt  by  alL  They  saw  she  had  got  something 
they  had  not— that  the  peace  and  joy  and  love  of  which 
she  spoke  were  no  mere  words  or  professions,  bat 
blessed  realities,  which  welled  up  from  a  living  spring 
within;  that  Jesus  as  her  own  Saviour,  and  heaven  as  her 
sure  home,  were  as  real— yea,  more  so,  to  her,  tiian  tbe 
mother  she  loved  and  the  eaithly  home  she  had  longed 
to  return  to;  and  many  were  steed  up  by  the  sight  of 
this  living  epistle  to  ask,  "  What  must  /  do  to  be 
saved  ?"  For  weeks  after  there  were  anxious  ones  in 
that  ward  who  dated  their  first  awakening  from  Haiy 

K ^'s  death-bed.    We  thought  that  t^us  her  anxioos 

de^re  to  win  souls  to  Christ  was  granted ;  and  the 
great  day  alone  will  dedare  the  extent  of  the  works  tiiat 
may  thus  have  followed  her  after  she  died  in  the  Loid. 
One  case  out  of  several  we  will  select,  choosing  it  becaose 
the  subject  of  it  has  also  finished  her  course  and  en- 
tered into  rest,  and  is  now,  we  trust,  with  Mary  in  tbe 
presence  of  that  gracious  Saviour  who  has  drawn  to 
many  sinning,  suffering  ones  to  Himself,  and  who  bss 
never  yet  been  sought  in  vain : — 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  Marion,  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  produced  upon  her  by  words  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  and  meant  for  another.  Another  giri,  called 
Annie,  who  had  been  much  affected  by  Maiy's  death, 
had  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  ^ 
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had  been  for  some  time  in  a  strange  state— moods  of  deep 
gloom,  almost  despair,  alternating  with  fits  of  lefity  and 
oaidessaess— when  suddenly  one  day  she  professed  to 
be  quite  happy,  "  having  found  Christ,"  without  being 
able  to  give  any  intelligible  reason  for  her  joy.    Neither 
was  there  about  her  any  contrition  or  brokenness  of 
heart  for  sin,  more  or  less,  which  surely  always  accom- 
panies that  trust  in  Jesus  which  is  the  work  of  God's 
Spirit.  I  was  almost  sura  that  her  past  life  had  been  one 
vhich  ordinarily  fills  an  awakened  soul  with  shame  and 
self-loathing,  even  when  the  natural  conscience  alone  is 
touched,  much  more  when  the  Spirit  of  Gtod  is  con- 
TiDciDg  of  sin.   Altogether  I  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  peace  she  professed  to  have  found,  and  feared  it  was 
only  a  device  of  the  Enemy  to  heal  her  wound  slightly, 
and  keep  her  in  a  state  of  security  till  sudden  destruc- 
tion should  come  upon  her  and  overwhelm  her  without 
remedy.    She  seemed  to  avoid  giving  me  an  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  her  in  private,  and  so  I  sought  to  reach 
her  conscience  by  the  passages  I  read  to  her  along  with 
some  others  round  the  fire. 

I  have  often  been  thankful  tox  the  plain  speaking  of 
ih&  Word  of  .jQoi^  andp^|tj§  itirect  and  pointed  way  in 
which  open  sins  are  spoken  of,  and  called  by  their  right 
names.  Some  such  chain  as  tiiis  I  read  from  my  Bible : 
"He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  Gk)d  hath  everlasting 
life.  He  that  believeth  not  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
vrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  ''If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.''  "  If  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  God,  he  is  none  of  His." 

"  Now  the  works  of  the  j^esh  are  manifest,  which  are 
these:  Adultery,  fomicatioh,  undeanness,  hisciviousness, 
idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunken- 
ness, levellings,  and  such  like :  of  the  which  I  tell  you 
before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they 
which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance:  i^nstjnie^theiie  is  no  law.  And  they 
that  are  Christ's  have  crucified<the  flesh  with  the  affec- 
tions and  lusts." 

"Be  not  deceived :  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves 
with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards, 
nor  revilen^  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  such  wef  eibiafte  of  you ;  but  ye  are  iDoshed, 
bat  ye  are  sanctifiedf  but  ye  axe  justified  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

From  these  words  I  spoke  of  sin  as  set  forth  in  its 
true  light  by  these  its  hateful  and  fully  grown  fruits ; 
and  of  God's  salvation,  which  includes  holiness  as  well 
as  pardon^  a  renewed  nature  as  well  as  peace.  ''  Such 
^ere  some  of  you ; . . .  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  showed  us  how  full  and  free  forgive- 
iiess  was,  reaching  even  to  tlje  chief  of  siimers;  and 
*'  Washed  and  sandofied  by  th^  Spirit,  of  our  God,"  told 
how  deep  and  real  was  the  change  of  heart  inseparable 


from  forgiveness,  by  which  believers  become  nothing 
short  of  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus. 
I  remember,  too,  singing  John  Newton's  hymn : — 

**  In  eTlI  long  I  took  delight, 
UnmoTed  by  ihame  or  fear. 
When  a  new  object  met  my  eight 
And  checked  my  wild  career.*' 

Meantime,  in  the  middle  of  the  reading,  Annie  became 
suddenly  ill  and  left  the  room,  and  I  felt  that  my  object 
in  choosing  these  verses  was  defeated.  But  the  sword 
was  the  Spirits,  and  He  used  it  as  He  saw  fit  Its 
piercing  strokes  fell  not  where  I  aimed  them,  but  were 
driven  home  to  the  conscience  of  a  listener  outside  of 
the  cirde  addressed. 

As  I  rose  to  go,  a  young  woman  in  one  of  the  side- 
beds  held  out  her  hand  and  implored  me  to  sit  down 
beside  her.  She  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  referred  to 
her  past  life  in  terms  which  showed  that  the  words  read 
had  cut  her  to  the  heart  Sh^  seemed  very  ill,  and  said 
she  had  little  hope  of  recovery,  and  "  Oh,  what  would  she 

not  give  to  be  able  to  say,  like  Mary  K ,  that  she 

was  going  home  to  be  with  Jesus ! "  "  But,"  said  she, 
'*Mary  was  very  good,  and  I  have  been  a  wicked, 
wicked  girl."  So  I  referred  to  "  Such  were  some  of  you," 
and  told  her  the  same  Saviour  was  offered  to  her  as  to 
jftaiy.  She  said, ''  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time 
past  that  there  may  be  hope  for  me  yet  I  did  not  use 
to  think  so,  and  it  made  me  hard  and  reckless;  but  now 
I  think  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven,  and  I  pray  for  it 
night  and  day."  I  asked  on  what  ground  could  she  ask 
God  to  forgive  her.  She  did  not  know.  When  trying 
to  tell  her  as  simply  as  I  could  how  God  could  be  just 
and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  believing  sinner,  I  referred 
once  or  twice  to  Scripture  illustrations  as  if  she  knew 
them.  <<  Oh,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  I'm  ashamed  to  tell 
you  that  I  never  read  so  much  of  the  Bible  in  all  my 
life  as  I  have  done  since  coming  in  here." 

Poor  Marion  interested  me  deeply.  I  never  met  with 
one  who  seemed  more  truly  broken  and  contrite.  A  week 
after,  I  had  a  very  long,  earnest  conversation  with  her. 
Her  sense  of  her  deep  and  utter  sinfulness  seemed  over- 
powering; but  with  it  there  was  a  growing  apprehension 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  She  literally  watered  her 
couch  with  her  tears  every  time  any  one  spoke  to  her 
about  the  things  of  God.  She  asked  leave  to  tell  me 
her  whole  story.  "  I  wouldn't  like  the  others  to  know 
about  me,  they  would  only  laugh  at  me  and  call  me  a 
hypocrite,"  she  said;  "  but  I  think  you  are  so  good,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  everything ;  I  think  I  would  like 
you  to  know  exactly  all  I  have  done  and  been."  I  told 
her  that  there  was  no  need  of  her  telling  anything  to  me, 
as  it  was  with  the  heart-searching  God  she  had  to  do;, 
but  that,  if  it  would  be  any  relief  to  her  to  tell  me  all,  I 
would  gladly  listerL  So  she  poured  it  all  out;  a  sad,  sad 
story,  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Sorely  sinned  against  too ;  her 
naturally  high  spirit  early  crushed  and  broken  by  deep 
wrong ;  a  deserted  wife,  friendless  and  helpless,  ere  she 
was  eighteen  years  old;  and  now  dying,  an  outcast,  whom 
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none  sought  after,  ere  she  was  twenty-three.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  the  details  of  her  story  here.  When 
she  was  done  she  looked  up  with  streaming  eyes  to  my 
face  and  said, ''  I  daresay  you've  heard  many  a  story, 
but  isn't  mine  the  worst  of  all  ? "  Poor  thing !  Many 
a  time  she  hesitated,  and  oovering  her  Uif»  with  her 
slender  fingers,  said,  <<I  think  shame  to  tell  you.*' 
Whilst  I  rejoiced  in  heart  as  I  remembered  the  words : 
"  I  will  sprinkle  dean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
dean.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  right 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you.  7%tfM  shall  ye  remember 
your  own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  that  were  not  good, 
and  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight."  She 
spoke  of  lies  she  had  told,  and  of  God's  holy  name  taken 
in  vain— of  others  she  had  injured  in  moments  of  anger, 
and  of  wages  squandered  in  foUy  and  sin.  Then  rising 
in  bed  and  laying  both  hands  on  mine,  she  said,  with  a 

sudden  bunt  of  deep  emotion,  "Oh,  Miss  C ,  are 

there  not  some  sins  God  cannot  pardon  ? " 

"  It  is  written,"  I  replied,  << '  The  blood  of  Jesus 
-Christ,  His  Son,  deanseth  from  all  sin.' " 

"But,"  she  went  on,  under  her  breath,  and  with 
downcast  eyes,  "is  it  not  written^  that  no  adulterer 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ?" 

"None  such,  certainly,  remaining  impenitent  and 
iinfoigiven  ;  but,  don't  you  remember,  *  Such  were  some 
of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye 
are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God?'" 

Dear  Marion !  She  added  another,  I  believe,  to 
those  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ,  who  love  much  be- 
cause they  have  been  much  forgiven  ;  who  having  been 
washed  by  Him  from  all  their  guilty  stains,  wash  His 
feet  with  tears,  aud  pour  out  upon  them  the  offering  of  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart 

Marion  was  removed  to  the  country,  where  she 
lived  for  two  months  after,  but  I  only  saw  her  once 
again.  She  welcomed  me  most  lovingly  and  affection- 
ately, and  as  she  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  and 
kissed  me,  she  said,  "  I  do  love  you  so— I  will  never 
forget  you ! "  But  she  loved  me  because  I  had  brouglit 
her  the  message  of  a  higher  love ;— a  love  that  passeth 
knowledge — a  love  that  had  come  down  to  her,  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation  and  despair,  where 
she  lay,  outcast,  guilty,  and  forlorn,  and  had  said  to  her, 
"  Live  "—a  love  that  "  lifteth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 
and  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill,  that  He  may  set  them 
with  princes,  even  with  the  princes  of  His  people." 


She  was  suffering  much,  and  knew  she  would  suffer 
more ;  but  she  said  she  was  quite  happy,  dinging  to  Jesus, 
who  would  be  the  strength  of  her  heart,  and  her  portion  fot 
ever.  The  Lord  dealt  very  graciously  and  gently  with 
her,  raising  up  kind  friends  for  her,  who  did  sU  that 
could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  sufferinfl:8  of  the  dosing 
weeks  of  her  life. 

"  I  have  sinned,  but  oh,  I  have  suffered  too,"  she 
said,  referring  again  to  the  dark  passages  of  the  brief, 
sad  life,  now  so  nearly  ended.  I  gently  warned  her 
against  the  thought  that  the  suffering  could  ia  any 
way  atone  for  the  sin.  "  Oh ! "  she  said  earnestly, "  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  can  purge  away  that"  I 
remember  reading  her  a  passage  which  went  home  to 
her  heart  as  if  written  expressly  for  her  :— 

"  Fear  not ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed :  neither  be 
thou  confounded  ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame : 
for  thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth,  and  ehalt 
not  remember  the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood  any  more. 
For  thy  Maker  is  thine  husband  ;  the  Lord  of  hosts 
is  His  name ;  and  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of 
Lirael ;  The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  He  be  called. 
For  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a  woman  forsakea 
and  grieved  in  spirit,  and  a  wife  of  youth,  when  thoa 
wast  refused,  saith  thy  God.  For  a  small  moment  have 
I  forsaken  thee  ;  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather 
thee. . . .  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  bills 
be  removed ;  but  My  kindness  shall  not  depart  from 
thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  My  peace  be  re- 
moved, saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee." 

Truly,  the  Lord's  ways  are  not  as  our  wajrs,  nor  Ills 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  Mary  and  Marion,  the 
outwardly  blameless  and  the  fallen,  returned  by  the 
same  new  and  living  way  of  access  to  their  Father  in 
heaven — met  before  the  same  mercy-seat— were  received 
by  the  same  overflowing  grace,  and  are  now,  we  trust, 
partakers  of  the  same  blessedness. 

The  God  of  all  grace  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He 
beautifies  the  meek  with  salvation,  and  like  the  de«r 
from  heaven,  which  reaches  and  revives  both  weed  and 
flower  alike.  His  grace  "  tarrieth  not  for  man,  nor  vait- 
eth  for  the  sons  of  men,"  but  reaches  and  saves  whom 
He  will 

"  The  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  nnto  etU  that  call 
upon  Him  ;"  and  now  and  ever,  the  word  holds  good, 
and  never  yet  has  failed — "  Whoeoever  shall  call  apon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 

A.  S.C 


DOCTOR    EDGAB. 


[HE  world  is  not  always  as  blind  and  un- 
grateful as  it  is  often  called.  It  may  for- 
get a  man  who  has  been  merely  brilliant 
or  clever,  and  who  has  thought  of  himself 
chiefly  in  the  display  of  his  talents ;  but  it  seldom  fails 
in  the  long  run  to  recognize  the  worth  of  those  who  have 


long,  and  with  manifest  disinterestedness,  laboured  f^r 
the  good  of  others.  Dr.  Edgar  belonged  to  this  latter 
class.  We  may  suppose  he  was  a  man  of  some  leaning 
since  be  was  a  Professor;  that  he  was  a  sucoeflful 
minister  of  the  gospel  seems  proved  by  the  Undt  that  be 
was  the  means  of  gathering  together  several  oongr^ 
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tioDs ;  and  the  impression  produced  by  bim  on  public 
meetings  shows  that  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
gift  of  popular  eloquence;  but  the  light  in  which  his 
life*  presents  him  to  us  moh  prominently  is  that  of  a 
philanthropist,  and  as  such  he  did  not  ga*without  his 
reward.    His  contemporaries  of  every  name  were  quite 
capable  of  appreciating  the  warm-heartedness  and  be- 
nevolence which  made  him  so  sensitive  to  every  call  of 
wrong  and  distress,  and  in  the  ever-increasing  respect 
with  which  he  was  followed  in  his  declining  years  there 
was  certainly  supplied  another  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  it  if  possible  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
There  is  accordingly  something  exceedingly  wholesome 
in  the  stady  of  such  a  man's  career.    It  shows  how  the 
best  and  most  enduring  kind  of  fame  might  be  earned 
by  men,  even  although  they  are  not  pre-eminently  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  gifts—Uow  nothing  tells  more 
powerfully  and  more  permanently  than  earnestness  and 
personal  character— and  if  the  memoir  do  not  fail  of 
its  end  altogether,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  it 
will  prove  of  real  service  in  quickening  the  interest  now 
happily  so  generally  felt  in  the  various  schemes  of 
benevolence  which  aim  at  the  cure  of  the  evils^  of 
humanity. 

Br.  Edgar  was  bom  in  179S,  at  Ballykine,  his  father 
being  a  pious  seceder  minister.  Having  been  educated 
at  his  father's  academy  and  the  University  of  Qlasgow, 
he  was  ordained  in  1620  over  a  very  small  congregation 
in  Belfast ;  which,  however,  furnished  for  a  time  quite 
sphere  enough  for  all  his  energies,  since  he  had  to  build 
a  church  for  them,  and  the  raising  of  £500  for  that 
pnrpose  was  not  an  easy  matter  in  those  days.  But 
that  work  accomplished,  an  opportunity  came  to  be 
offered  for  the  outgoing  of  his  philanthropic  instincts, 
and  he  entered  at  once  on  that  beneficent  course  which 
reoimds  us  so  often  of  the  life  of  Chalmers.  The  relief 
(f  the  destitute  sick,  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  distribution  of  religious  tracts,  the  abolition  of 
slavery— these  were  the  first  objects  which  engaged  his 
attention.  But  by-and-by  he  was  led  to  interest  him- 
self in  another  enterprise,  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  which  he,  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time, 
seems  to  have  contributed.  This  was  a  movement  for 
the  suppression  of  intemperance.  We  have  still  cause 
enongh  to  lament  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  and  the 
ravages  which  it  continues  to  make  in  the  Church  and 
society ;  but  all  who  remember  what  this  country  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  agree  in  testifying  that  the 
evil  then  was  incalculably  greater  than  it  is  even  now ; 
and  when  one  hears  how  deep  and  wide  the  corruption 
was,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  not  that  the  moral  indig- 
nation of  such  a  generous-minded  man  as  Dr.  Edgar  was 
at  last  aroused,  but  that  the  curse  was  borne  with  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  and  with  such  apparent  patience. 

*  Memoir  of  John  Edgftr,  D.D.,  and  LLD.,  Profeaaol-of  Systematic 
Theology  tn  Irish  PreftbyterUn  Chorcb.by  W.  D.  Killen,  D.D. ;  Belfast, 
C  AitchiaoD,  1867.  A  well  written,  well  got  op,  and  rexy  interesting 
biography. 


The  immediate  occasion  of  his  uplifting  this  new 
banner,  was  a  visit  from  a  fellow-student  who  had  been 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  who  had  caught 
there  some  of  the  temperance  enthusiasm  by  which  that 
country  still  continues  to  be  distinguished.  Having 
weighed  the  arguments  addressed  to  him,  he  promptly 
chose  his  side,  and,  after  giving  a  tangible  proof  of  his 
sincerity  by  sacrificing  his  own  store  of  whisky^  he  set 
himself  with  characteristic  ardour  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade others  to  follow  his  example.  The  first  blow 
struck  was  in  a  letter  to  the  newspapers.  The  letter  is 
well  written,  and  contains  a  good  statement  of  the  case, 
but^  of  course,  if  it  were  read  now,  it  would  produce  no 
sensation.  We  are  familiar  with  all  the  facts  and  all 
the  ailments,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  one  in  a  hundred 
would  be  at  the  trouble  even  to  read  a  repetition  of 
them.  But  then  the  idea  was  novel,  the  pleading  was 
fresh,  and  in  the  postscript  to  his  second  communication, 
Pr.  Edgar  was  able  to  announce  the  formation  of  an  in- 
fluential Irish  Temperance  Society.  Naturally  enough, 
he  who  had  been  the  originator  of  the  enterprise,  con- 
tinued to  be  its  leader.  Not  merely  in  his  own  country, 
but  in  Enghmd  and  Scotland  also,  he  appeared  every- 
where in  pulpits  and  on  platforms  as  the  energetic  apostle 
of  this  new  scheme  of  reformation ;  and  although  in 
course  of  time  there  came  to  be  a  split  in  the  camp, 
occasioned  by  the  adoption  by  many  of  his  associates  of 
the  principle,  to  which  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
able  to  reconcile  himself,  of  teetotalism,  yet  his  interest 
in  the  cause  continued  to  the  last,  and  the  amount  of 
substantial  good  which  he  succeeded  in  effecting  went 
up,  we  do  not  doubt, ''  for  a  memorial  before  Gk>d." 

Dr.  Edgar's  efibrts  for  the  suppression  of  drunken- 
ness contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  make  his 
name  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  and 
it  is  probable  that  not  a  few,  both  here  and  in  America, 
have  been  in  the  haibit  of  thinking  of  him  as  a  Temper- 
ance Reformer  only.  It  will  not,  however,  tend  ta 
diminish  ^be  respect  with  which  he  is  viewed  in  that 
character,  to  learn  that  that  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  As  has  been  already  said,  he  was  essentially  a. 
philanthropist  of  the  Chalmers'  type— with  a  nature 
susceptible  and  generous,  and  a  soul  easily  set  on  firo  by 
the  roport  of  any  suffering  or  wrong--and  his  raid 
against  the  excessive  drinking  which  prevailed  was 
just  a  sustained  outburst  of  benevolence  and  moral  in- 
dignation. Hence  it  did  not  engross  his  attention  ex- 
clusively, or  lead  him,  as  it  might  have  led  others  with 
narrower  minds,  to  become  a  man  of  one  idea.  While 
labouring  for  the  emancipation  of  the  drunkard,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  the  life  and  soul  of  movements  whichr 
aimed  at  the  relief  of  the  wretched  in  other  ways.  To 
him  mainly,  for  example,  the  Ulster  Female  Peniten- 
tiaiy  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution  owed  its  ex- 
istence. He,  too,  was  present  lending  his  powerful  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  town-mission  for  the 
city  of  Belfast.  And  his  well-known  ''  Cry  from  Con- 
naught''  did  more  than  perhaps  any  other  publication 
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of  the  time,  to  rouse  the  compassion  of  the  Christian 
people  of  this  country,  in  view  of  the  temporal  and 
gpiritaal  destitution  of  the  people  of  the  gleus.  Ireland 
has  had  in  its  day  its  hrilliant  orators,  its  clever  con- 
troversialists, its  fair  share,  in  short,  of  the  men  who 
have  been  reckoned  ornaments  in  church  and  state;  but 
although  it  is  to  these  she  chiefly  looks  as  sustaining 
her  reputation,  there  are  few  of  us  who,  in  looking  back 
on  life  from  the  elevation  of  a  death-bed,  would  not  in- 
finitely rather  choose  to  have  gathering  around  us  then 
the  reminiscences  of  a  beneficent  career  like  that  of  Dr. 
Edgar,  than  the  recollections  of  a  life  in  which  there 
has  been  enough  of  brightness  and  glitter,  but  which 
has  resulted  in  solid  good  to  none. 

It  is  quite  certain,  we  repeat,  that  what  will  give  to  Dr. 
Edgar's  memoir,  in  the  eye  of  outside  people,  its  chief  in- 
terest and  value,  is  the  account  which  it  supplies  of  his 
philanthropic  laboius.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  his  histoiy  would  be  taken  up  if  he  were 
thought  of  exclusively  in  connection  with  these  labours. 
There  is  not  a  little  that  is  instructive  told  about  his 
professional  work,  first  as  a  minister  and  professor  in 
the  Secession  Church,  and  afterwards  as  holding  the 
same  offices  under  the  Irish  General  Assembly.  Living 
as  he  did,  too,  in  a  community  where  he  was  brought 
into  sharp  contact  with  Romanism  on  the  one  hand^ 


and  Unitarianism  on  the  other,  the  story  of  his  life 
necessarily  sheds  some  incidental  light  on  the  relation 
of  the  truth  which  he  represented  to  these  difiierent 
forms  of  enror.  And  there  was  at  least  one  great 
episode  in  his  career— that  embraced  by  his  visit,  u 
one  of  a  deputation,  to  the  United  States  (^  America. 

Personally,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  strong- 
willed,  throughgoing  men^  who  make  many  warm  fiiends 
and  some  bitter  enemies.    In  his  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  purity  and  righteousness,  he  pushed  resolutely  on 
through  the  resisting  crowd  witiiout  stopping  to  con- 
sider always  whether  he  might  not  be  trampling  on  the 
toes  of  by-standers,  and,  in  connection  espedally  with 
his  temperance  work,  there  were  self-indulgent  men 
who  called  him  tyrannical  and  harsh,  and  self-interested 
men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  meddle- 
some.   But  his  piety,  his  sincerity,  his  large-hearted 
benevolence  could  be  justly  questaoned  by  none ;  and 
-when  his  end  came,  on  the  26th  of  August  1866,  the 
tidings  of  his  decease  awakened  profound  and  universal 
sorrow,  not  only  within  his  own  church,  but  wherem 
his  worth  was  known.    Some  remedy  surely  would  by- 
and-by  be  found  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland  if  God  wete 
to  raise  up  in  each  of  her  provinces  men  who  would  be 
prepared  to  walk  in  the  spirit  and  footsteps  of  this  good, 
and  generous,  and  able  man. 


%\t  Cl^iltens  Q^nasiirg* 
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FAOX  THS  QEBXAK. 


WISH  I  was  like  Samuel  !**  said  Uttle 
Wilhdm,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  closed  the 
book  which  he  was  reading.  ** 
Wilhelm  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool, 
and  had  kept  so  quiet  with  his  book,  that  his  mother 
quite  forgot  his  being  in  the  room,  till  she  heard  his 
voice  repeating,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could  be  like  Samuel  !** 

"Who  is  this  Samuel,  my  dear  child?"  asked  his 
mother. 

Much  delighted  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question, 
Wilhelm  looked  very  grave,  and  replied,  "  Oh,  mamma, 
Samuel  was  a  very  holy  child ;  Hannah  and  Elkanah's 
son.  His  mother  gave  him  quite  up  to  the  Lord,  and 
he  served  before  the  Lord,  dressed  in  a  linen  ephod. 
His  mother  made  for  him  every  year  one  of  these  little 
ooats,  and  brought  it  when  she  visited  him."  Here 
WUhelm  left  his  seat,  clasped  his  little  hands  round  his 
mother's  knees,  looked  very  earnestly  in  her  face,  and  said, 
^*  Mamma,  I  would  like  also  to  be  given  up  to  the  Lord." 

"  Why,  my  love  1" 

"  Because,  mamma,  I  could  then  live  in  the  temple, 
and  serve  before  the  altar.    And  perhaps,  then,  the 


Lord  would  call  to  me  aa  he  did  to  Samuel,  oat  d 
heaven,  and  say, '  Wilhelm !  Wilhelm ! '  And  I  would 
answer, '  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.'  ** 

"WeD,  and  what  thent** 

"  Oh,  mamma ;  then  perhaps  the  Lord  would  tell  me 
many  things  which  I  would  like  to  know ;— how  I 
might  learn  to  be  always  good,  and  to  please  him,  and 
live  a  holy  life,  and  come  to  heaven  when  I  die.  Samud 
was  such  a  happy  child,  mamma ;  but  Elfs  sons  were 
so  wicked  that  the  Lord  killed  them.  Oh,  I  would  not 
like  to  be  bad  like  them !  I  would  rather  be  quite 
given  away  to  the  Lord." 

His  mother  laid  her  work  aside,  took  him  upon  her 
lap,  and  said,  while  tears  of  joy  fell  from  her  eyes, 
"  May  this  desire  of  my  child  be  granted  by  Him,  wbo 
alone  is  able  to  fulfil  it  I  My  darling,"  she  oontiDoed, 
"  you  are  already  given  to  the  Lord." 

"  How  is  that,  mamma  ?" 

"Samuel's  happiness,  my  child,  was  not  so  much 
because  his  parents  brought  him  to  the  temple,  as  that 
they  had  first  taught  him  to  know  aboat  the  fao)/» 
just,  and  merciful  God,  who  can  redeem  sinful  men. 
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and  that  he  had  believed  and  felt  what  they  said.    His 

parents  pnyed  to  God  to  make  him  a  belieTing,  pious 

child,  and  Gfod  heard  their  pnyer.    That  beaatifol 

temple  of  stone  was  long  ago  destroyed,  because  'those 

who  worshipped  within  it  had  fallen  away  from  the 

living  God.    Now,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is  as  laige  as 

the  whole  world ;  for  he  has  united  the  hearts  of  all 

his  belieTing  people,  scattered  oyer  the  earth,  into  one 

holy  temple  in  which  he  is  worshipped.    Now  the  great 

concern  for  eveiy  one  of  us  should  be  to  come  into  this 

temple." 

**  Shall  I  be  brought  into  it,  mamma  ?" 

^  Wt  cannot  bring  you  into  this  temple,  dear  child, 

tu  if  it  were  one  built  of  stone.    Ton  must  enter  it  for 

Tourself,  by  the  grace  of  Qod.    For  this  we  have  called 

Qpon  him  ever  since  your  birth,  that  he  would  gradoosly ' 

cnaUe  you  by  his  Spirit  to  enter  the  temple  of  Jesus 

Christ  and  live  therein,  and  this  we  still  daily  pray>for. 

We  teadi  you  that  you  have  by  nature  a  sinftd  heart, 

bnt  tiiat  our  heavenly  Father  is  ready  to  be  merdM  to 

JOQ,  for  t^e  Savioui's  sake,  who  shed  his  Uood  as  an 

offering  for  sin  upon  the  cross.     If  you  bdieve  this, 

and  love  in  your  heart  this  Saviour,  who  died  and  rose 

again,  then  yon,  like  UtUe  Samuel,  are  a  child  of  God, 

and  may  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  hdy  temple. 

Bo  yon  understand  me,  my  Wilhehn  f " 

'*7es,  I  think  so;  but—"  Wilhelm  did  not  seem 
'quite  satisfied. 

**  Bat  yoa  woidd  like  to  have  the  Hnen  <bes8— the 
iittiecoat^isitsbr' 
<<  Tes,  mamma,  I  would  wish  to  be  ^ittf  like  Samuel" 
*'8amnd*fl  dim  ^as  the  same  kind  that  all  those 
^re  who  served  in  the  temple  then*   Ev«ntfae  wicked 
sons  of  Eli  wore  the  same." 
"  What  was  it  made  of,  mamma  ?'^ 
**  Of  tat,  pure,  white  Unen  doth ;  and  the  New 
Testament  teaches  us  that  these  dresaes  were  intended 
to  signil^  the  righteousness  of  aQ  believers  (Bph.  v. 
^.   This  is  the  dress  in  which  my  Wilhelm  also  may 
be  dothed,  without  his  wearing  a  linen  ephod." 
"  How  can  we  be  clothed  with  that^  mamma  ? " 
"When  we ' put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ>'  as  St 
Paol  commands  us  (Bom.  xiii  14),  that  means,  in  all 
things  to  seek  to  Mow  his  example  and  to  pray  for  his 
^a^sistanoe.     If  yon  believe  that  he  will  fbigive  your 
sins  for  the  sake  of  his  own  shed  blood ;  that  God 
throQgh  Christ  will  be  merciful  to  you ;  that  our  dear 
Father  in  heaven  will  hear  your  childish  prayers  through 
the  interoession  of  Jesus ;  and  that,  by  his  mighty  help, 
JOQ  shall  be  made  able  to  live  a  holy,  pious  life ;— this, 
niy  dear  child^  is  to  be  dressed  and  adorned  with  fine 
linen,  dean  and  white,  having  no  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing  (Eph.  v.  27).    This  is  the  robe  which 
the  Lamb  of  God  has  washed  in  his  own  blood,  and 
nade  pure  from  all  stadn  of  sin  (Rev.  viL  14)." 

'^  Thank  yoa,  dear  mamma ;  I  think  I  have  under- 
stood, and  I  Bhall  pray  to  the  good  God  to  put  on  me 
this  beautifii]  garment    But  you  said  before  that  you 


had  given  me,  like  Samud,  to  God ;  why,  then,  does  he 
not  speak  to  me  out  of  heaven  f  ** 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  child !  he  has  certainly  done  so.  Out 
of  heaven,  where  he  dwells,  and  wliere  we  cannot  ^ee 
him  with  our  eyes,  he  does  call  to  you ;  and  oh  I  may 
your  heart  each  time  reply, '  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  ser- 
vant heareth.' '' 

"  But,  indeed,  I  assure  you,  mamma,  I  never  have 
heard  him." 

*<  Tet  I  assuredly  hope,  my  dear  child,  that  you  do 
hear  him ;  and  that  the  very  wish  which  you  told  me 
of  just  now,  to  know  his  will  more  clearly  and  to  obey 
it  better,  is  a  proof  that  he  has  spoken  to  you." 

''  Dear  mamma,  explain  this  more  to  me ;  I  will  be 
very  attentive." 

His  mother  kissed  him  tenderly.  Oh,  how  happy  is 
that  mother  who  has  such  a  child  as  Wilhelm  was ;  and 
how  happy  the  child  whose  mother  can  become  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  her  child 
to  the  Redeemer ! 

"  My  dear  Wilhelm,"  she  said,  "you  desue  to  know 
how  and  in  what  way  God  speaks  to  us  from  heaven, 
and  I  shall  try  to  explain  it  to  you.  He  speaks  in 
three  ways,  f^t,  by  his  providence ;  secondly,  by  his 
word;  tlurdly,  by  his  Spirit  through  our  consdenoe. 
His  providence  protects  and  preserves  the  whole  worlds 
and  all  the  creatures  he  has  made  in  it  Through  his 
providence  God  teaches  the  little  bird  to  bnild  a  warm 
nest  and  shdter  its  young  ones.  He  makes  their  feathers 
grow,  and  g^vee  them  strong  wings  to  fly  with.  Even 
the  trees  in  which  the  nest  is  safdy  hidden  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth  by  the  care  of  God,  stand  'firm  on  their 
roots,  and  are  so  beautifhl  or  so  useful.  He  makes  the 
trees  have  different  kinds  of  fhiit,  and  the  little  bushes 
thdr  flowers,  which  look  so  pretty  and  smell  so  sweet 
Day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  fishes  and  insects,  all  things  which  yon  can  see, 
teach  and  prove  to  yoa  that  awise  and  mighty  God  has 
made  them  alL  And  still  more  plainly,  your  own  body, 
which  is  so  wonderfully  formed;  your  mind,  whidi 
thinks  and  feels ;  your  tongue,  which  tells  your  thoughts, 
teach  that  a  grea^  good,  almighty  Being,  even  the  good 
God  himself,  has  made  all  these.  Tes,  Wilhelm,  all 
things  within  and  around  you  speak  of  God ;  and  this 
voice  of  providence,  as  I  said  before,  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  he  speaks  to  us." 

''  I  understand  all  that  very  well,  mamma ;  now  tell 
me  more." 

**  Willingly,  my  love.  God  speaks  to  you  also  in  his 
Word.  The  whole  of  sacred  Scripture— the  Bible— is  a 
message  fix)m  God  to  you.  He  gave  these  words  or 
messages  from  heaven  to  holy  men,  who  wrote  them 
down  for  aU  other  men,  and  for  yon.  In  the  Bible  God 
tells  you  how,  at  the  beginning,  all  things  were  created 
very  good;  but  that  the  devil  tempted  man,  by  dis- 
obeying God,  to  make  himself  miserable,  and  to  bring  a 
curse  upon  himself  and  all  his  children.  The  Bible 
then  tells  you  how  Jesus,  the  SOn  of  God,  became  a 
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man/and  died  to  bring  poorBinnen  to  heaven.  Tea, 
in  this  book,  the  Holy  Bible,  God  tella  you  all  that  you 
need  to  know  in  order  to  please  him ;  and  so  you,  like 
Samuel,  may  thus  hear  him  call  to  yon  and  speak  to  you." 

"  Is  that  really  true,  mamma  ?  Oh,  I  wonder  I  did 
not  sooner  think  of  it !  But  what  is  the  third  way  in 
which  Gk>d  speaks  to  me  ?'' 

"  By  his  Holy  Spirit  in  your  conscience.  Have  you  not 
often  felt  as  if  some  one  secretly,  in  your  heart,  seemed 
to  say, '  Wilhelm,  do  this,  for  it  is  your  duty,  God  has 
commanded  it;*  or,  'Do  not  do  that,  for  it  is  wrong, 
and  will  displease  God;'  or,  'Wilhelm,  you  are  sinful, 
you  are  in  need  of  a  Saviour  and  his  salvation.'  Have 
you  never  felt  thus,  my  child?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  yes,  I  have  felt  it,  mother.  Is  that,  then, 
the  voice  of  God?" 

'<  Certainly,  my  dear.  Our  wicked  hearts,  and  Satan, 
the  enemy  of  all  good,  ever  tempt  us  to  forget  our  sins 
and  to  keep  away  from  Christ  Therefore  all  these 
warnings  come  from  God,  who  in  love  and  pity  calls  to 
men,  *  Return,  return  from  your  evil  ways.  Why  will 
ye  die  ?'  And  if  we  obey  his  call,  then  our  souhi  shall 
not  die.  But  we  often  are  rather  willing  to  be  led 
astray  by  our  enemy  and  our  wicked  hearts— we  strive 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  Instead  of  replying  like 
Samuel,  *  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth,'  we  say 
by  our  actions  to  God,  *  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways' "  (Job  xxi.  14). 

Wilhelm  did  not  answer;  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
mother's  bosom,  and  she  felt  that  he  was  weeping. 

«  Do  you  feel  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth  ?" 

''  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  very  true.  I  shall  tell  you  how  I 
know  it  so  truly.  Yesterday  rooming  I  slqit  very  long; 
I  was  in  a  great  huny  to  get  downHStaim,  and  so  I  put 
oflf  my  prayers  till  after  breakfast  The  voice  you  speak 
of,  dear  mamma,  told  me  not  to  put  off;  but  I  did  not 
listen.  After  breakfast  I  was  taken  up  with  one  thing 
and  another,  and  though  the  voice  told  me  I  should  go 


and  pray,  I  did  not  do  it  At  last  I  foigot  it  altogether; 
but  oh,  mamma,  all  things  went  wrong  with  me ;  I  vai 
cross  and  disobedient,  as  you  know  very  weD,  and  I 
grieved  you.  At  night  I  thought  over  how  bad  I  had 
been,  and  was  ashamed  to  ask  the  good  God  to  foi^Te 
me.  This  morning  I  did  pray,  but  I  felt  no  comibri 
And  see,  mamma,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  wiahed  » 
much  to  be  like  Samuel ;  for  I  thought^  if  I  were  quit» 
given  to  the  Lord,  and  lived  in  his  house,  and  could 
hear  him  speak  to  me,  then  I  would  always  knowhov 
to  be  good  and  happy." 

*'  Ton  may  learn  that,  my  child,  out  of  the  lipa  of  oor 
dear  Saviour ;  for  he  says, '  Take  my  yoke  upon  yoo, 
and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowlj  in  heait: 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls'  (Matt  xl  29). 
In  the  life  and  the  instructions  of  our  Lccd,  as  wiitteo 
out  for  us  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  you  wHl  find 
a  full  account  of  the  will  of  God—what  he  commands 
and  asks  from  us ;  and  you  will  also  find  in  the  BiUe 
many  precious  promises,  that  the  good  God  will  give  as 
strength  and  wisdom  to  obey  his  wilL    Tou  will  als(y 
read  that  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  lead  as  in 
all  wisdom,  and  to  bring  all  that  Jesua  has  said  to  oor 
remembrance  (John  xiv.  26).    When  we  refase  to  bear 
the  Word  of  God,  and  to  follow  it,  then  we  trifle  vith 
our  own  salvation;  we  go  on  from  one  sin  to  anotbei, 
and  provoke  the  Lord  till  he  says  that  we  shall  not 
enter  into  his  rest  in  heaven.    Oh,  what  a  dieadfol 
thought !    If  when  we  die  we  are  not  to  be  witii  Christ 
in  glory,  then  we  must  be  in  anguish  and  pain  with 
the  devQ  and  his  angels.    But  let  us  praise  and  thank 
our  dear  Father  in  heaven,  who  is  so  ready  to  drav  us 
to  himself  by  his  providence,  his  Word,  and  his  Spiiit 
Oh,  may  he  ever  teach  us,  and  make  our  hearts  lowly 
and  obedient ;  walking  in  the  way  of  hia  conunaDdme&ts, 
as  the  prophets  and  apostles  walked ;  the  way  whidi 
will  bring  us  safe  at  last  to  the  dwelling  of  all  the  blessed 
ones  above!"  b.  l.l 
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lPA,  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  Protestant 
churches?" 

The  question  was  asked  by  an  intelli- 
gent girl  of  about  thirteen  years  old,  as 
she  sat  at  work  beside  her  father. 

Mr.  Russel  looked  up  from  his  book.  "  That  is  not 
a  common  question,  Emily ;  what  made  you  think  of 
asking  it?" 

"  Because  our  English  master  asked  it  in  school  to- 
day, and  got  different  answers.  I  said,  without  think- 
ing much.  The  German  Church— the  Lutherans ;  but  I 
was  wrong.  One  girl  said,  The  Church  of  Scotland; 
but  she  was  laughed  at.  At  last  another  said,  The 
United  Brethren,  or  Moravians ;  and  she  was  right." 
''  Tes,  certainly;  they  claim  with  justice  to  be  the  old- 


est Protestant  church,  for  they  had  in  reality  sepa- 
rated from  the  errors  of  Rome  long  before  the  days  of 
Luther." 

"But  then,  papa,  Miss  Malcolm,  who  was  in  tb^ 
room,  said,  <  Were  not  the  Yaudois  a  Protestant  chaich 
before  the  Moravians?'  And  Mr.  Soott  replied,  'Ko; 
they  were  not,  rightly  speaking,  ProtettanU  at  all ;  tber 
never  separated  from  the  Romish  Churchy  for  they  bad 
never  allowed  its  dominion.'" 

"  A  very  interesting  question  and  answer." 

"  It  made  me  think  that  I  should  like  Yery  much  U) 
know  more  about  the  Yaudois.  I  do  not  understand 
their  history  distinctly.    Can  you  tell  me  more  of  it  ?" 

Surely ;  it  will  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  (ot 
both  of  us  to  go  over  the  principal  facts  connected  vith 
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that  remarkable  people  and  their  oonntiy.    Too  know 
where  their  country  is  ?*' 

'' Among  ibe  Alps." 

''That  is  rather  a  wide,  indefinite  descriptioa  Let 
08  look  at  the  map  of  Europe.  Tou  see  there  are 
various  names  given  to  the  Tarious  parts  of  the  Alpine 
moontain-chain— the  Qratian,  Gottiui,  Maritime.  See, 
the  Oottian  Alps  are  those  which  separate  Dauphiny 
bom  Piedmont^  and  the  Y audois  have  always  inhabited 
their  vall^  on  the  Italian  side.  They  also  lived  in 
the  French  valleys  in  old  times,  till  cruelly  driven  from 
the  mountain  retreats  there  by  persecution.  Still  in 
the  valleys  of  Dauphiny  their  descendants  are  found ; 
bat  for  the  Yaudois  proper  we  must  look  in  the  old 
homes  among  the  Piedmontese  Alps.'' 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Yaud(»s  ?" 

"It  means,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  'the  men 
of  the  valleys.' ** 

**  Oh,  that  is  interesting.  Does  Waldenses  mean  the 
ame?" 

"I  believe  so.  Some  authors  have  connected  this 
name  with  that  of  Peter  Waldo,  or  Yaldo,  a  pious  mer- 
chant of  Lyons  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
becoming  enlightened  as  to  the  errors  of  the  Papal 
Church,  did  and  suffered  much  as  a  reformer.  But 
from  all  I  have  read  on  the  subject  I  entirely  agree 
with  those  historians  who  consider  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Yaudois  or  Yaldenses,  only 
shared  their  religious  opinions,  and  took  refiige  for  some 
time  among  them.  They  existed  as  separate  and  inde- 
pendent churches  of  ChriBt  centuries  before  his  day.*' 

''Then  who  taught  them— how  did  they  find  out  the 
troth  r 

"They  never  lost  hold  of  it;  they  from  the  earliest 
times  'kept  the  faitL'"  Mr.  Russel  went  to  bis 
library,  and  returned  with  one  or  two  books.  "  Here," 
he  continued,  "  is  what  a  writer  says  on  this  point  who 
has  studied  the  subject  deeply.  Dr.  GiUy,  an  English  cler- 
gyman,  who  visited  the  Yaudois  in  their  valleys  forty 
yean  ago,  and  was  of  much  use  in  the  way  of  rousing 
the  mterest  ef  English  Christians  in  their  behalf  :— 

"'One  thing  is  certain,  that  from  very  remote 
periods  there  has  been  a  Christianity  in  this  region, 
differ^t  fh>m  that  of  Rome  in  the  dark,  medieval, 
and  modem  ages,  and  that  this  has  been  handed  down 
to  the  present  era  by  a  succession  of  martyrs  and  con- 
feasois,  and  of  other  faithful  men.  The  faith  and 
discipline  of  these  Alpine  Christians  may  at  times  have 
been  more  or  less  true  to  the  gospel  rule ;  but  their 
creed  and  church  government  have  always  contained 
articles  opposed  to  the  pretensions  and  errors  of  Rome, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  documents  which  can  be 
traced  up  to  the  fourth  century  at  least  If,  therefore, 
we  find  truth  and  evangelical  holiness  among  the  Wal- 
denses of  Piedmont  when  other  professors  of  the  gospel 
in  different  ages  and  places  went  wrong— in  the  fourth 
century,  for  example ;  again  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh, 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, '  and  in  the  sixteenth 


century— if  we  can  take  epochs  at  random,  and  still 
find  vestiges  of  the  pure  gospel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  long  before  the  Reformation,  we  may 
oondnde  that  the  gospel  was  transmitted  and  pre- 
served among  them  from  primitive  times.' 

"And  listen  to  a  few  sentences  from  Muston,  the 
Yaudois  historian,  writing  in  1850  :— 

" '  Thus  was  the  primitive  church  preserved  in  the 
Alps  to  the  very  period  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Yaudois  are  the  chain  which  unites  the  reformed 
churches  with  the  first  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  It  is 
in  vain  that  Popery— renegade  from  evangelical  verities 
—has  a  thousand  times  sought  to  break  this  down :  it 
resists  all  her  efforts.  Empires  have  crumbled,  dynas- 
ties have  Men ;  but  this  chain  of  scriptural  testimony 
has  not  been  broken,  because  its  strength  is  not  from 
men,  but  from  Qod.  ....  The  inhabitants  of  these 
valleys,  previously  unregarded,  became  an  object  of  at- 
tention from  the  twelfth  century,  not  because  they  were 
then  new  opponents  of  Rome's  domination,  but  because 
they  remained  alone  in  their  opposition.  Rendered  die* 
tinct  by  her  isolation,  their  Church  found  her  own  pale  a 
separate  one  for  this  reason  only— that  she  herself  had 
never  changed.  But  as  they  did  not  form  a  new  Church, 
they  could  not  receive  a  new  name;  and  because  they 
inhabited  the  vaUeys,  they  were  called  Yaudois.'" 

"  Oh,  how  strange  and  interesting  to  think  of  Chris- 
tians being  kept  in  the  right  way  there,  among  the  moun- 
tains, when  all  the  rest  of  the  worid  was  going  astray  I 
But  how  did  they  come  to  be  Christians  at  first  1" 

"That  we  cannot  exactly  know.  Some  have  imagined 
that  Paul  himself  may  have  travelled  through  these 
valleys  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  and  preached  to  the 
people ;  but  that  is  only  a  pleasing  conjecture.  It  is 
more  likely  that  many  believers  fled  to  the  mountains 
for  refuge  during  the  terrible  persecutions  of  the  Romaa 
emperors  in  the  first  three  centuries.  We  know  fh>m 
history  that  a  Christian  Church  was  formed  in  the 
town  of  Lyons  from  very  early  times.  I  am  sure  yo« 
have  heard  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Yienne  in  the 
second  century?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  read  about  them  and  their  horrid 
tortures— roasting  in  an  iron  chair,  and  other  dreadful 
things.    Was  not  the  martyr  Blandina  one  of  them  ? " 

"  She  was.  Now,  if  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see 
how  naturaUy  these  persecuted  Christians  would  try  to 
escape  to  the  Cottian  Alps,  as  the  nearest  place  of 
refuge,'  and  how  such  as  survived  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  flight  might  by  degrees  form  settle- 
ments in  these  mountain  recesses.  There,  in  peaceful 
times— which  always  occurred  at  intervals— they  could 
hold  intercourse  with  their  brethren  at  a  distance,  and 
thus  have  their  numbers  increased  and  their  faith 
strengthened.  I  believe  it  is  certain  that  the  names  of 
two  of  the  Yaudois  villages— San  Secundo  and  Crisolo 
— can  be  historically  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  as  given  in  memory  of  martyrs  who  suffered 
about  that  time.*' 
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"  I  suppose  the  scenery  in  these  Tallejs  is  veiy  beau- 
tifuL  How  delightfal  it  most  have  been  to  live  there^ 
away  firom  all  the  persecations  and  tronbles  of  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

Mr.  Russel  smiled.  *'  It  seenu  romantic  and  pleasant 
to  imagme  sach  a  life ;  at  least  you  think  so ;  but  the 
leality  was  and  ia  very  different.  Besides  constant 
dread  of  persecution  and  danger,  poverty  and  privations 
were  the  daily  lot  of  these '  men  of  the  valleys.'  To  a 
traveller  in  summer,  no  doubt,  all  things  look  pictur- 
esque and  attractive,  but  he  knows  little  of  the  long 
atormy  winters  in  the  mountain  regions,  and  the  in- 
cessant toil  by  which  the  work  of  cultivation  must  be 
<carried  on  while  the  fine  season  lasts.  I  shall  read  to 
you  some  passages  from  Dr.  Gilly's  first  volume,  which 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  these  difficulties  even 
in  present  times  :— 

'''Our  road  lay  due  west  from  La  Torre,  upon  the 
oorthem  bank  of  the  Felice.  The  mountains  sloped 
or  broke  down  to  it,  and  the  river  was  rushing  vio- 
lently along  a  rocky  channel,  which  encroaches  so  much 
upon  the  valley  as  firequently  to  rob  the  cultivator  of 
half  his  labours.  The  torrents  sometimes  swell  this 
stream  to  such  a  height  that  the  whole  of  the  lower 
grounds  are  flooded ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  losses  of  the 
peasantry  are  quite  ruinous.  M.  Yertu  assured  us  that 
be  had  three  times  seen  every  buUding  swept  away 
More  the  waters  that  poured  from  the  heights.  He 
•did  not  mean  the  habitations  of  man,  but  the  st(me 
tiams  for  hay  and  com.  .... 

^"We  saw  enough  to  judge  of  the  industry  and 
«lever-  ezpecyents  with  which  tiie  present  nativea  ap- 
propriate to  their  me  tracts  of  land  st(^ii  from  the 
Tod^s  and  torrents.  Where  tibe  aides  of  the  moontalii 
vroold  be  likely  to  M  in,  they  form  terrace  upon  ter- 
laoe,  in  many  places  not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  breadth, 
and  wall  them  up  with  huge  piles  of  stone.  Upon 
these  terraces  they  sow  their  grain,  or  plant  vines.  In 
the  same  manner  they  rob  the  Felice  of  part  of  his  bed, 
and  when  they  have  brought  a  small  plot  of  ground  to 
bear,  they  surround  it  with  an  enclosure  of  stones,  and 
protect  it  from  the  violence  of  the  waters.  Amidst  the 
ruins  of  former  labours,  among  black  masses  of  rock, 
on  projecting  ridges  of  the  mountain,  on  the  brink  of 
precipices,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  torrent,  these  inde- 
iatigable  mountaineers  hazard  their  hopes;  and  in  every 
possible  place,  and  on  the  smallest  spots  where  a  blade  of 
•com  can  be  made  to  grow,  there  they  raise  a  little  wheat 

" '  It  is  this  extraordinary  and  indefatigable  [industry 
of  the  y audois  which  has  partly  saved  them  from  being 
dispossessed  of  the  sterile  land,  which  they  are  yet  suf- 
fered to  occitpy.  If  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
country,  none  would  have  been  found  to  cultivate  such 
lin  unprofitable  soil,  and  the  great  landlords  would  have 
gone  without  their  rents,  and  the  government  without 
its  taxes.  It  not  unfiequently  happens  that  the  bad 
weather  sets  in  before  they  have  carried  home  the  little 
com  that  can  be  made  to  grow,  or  that  the  frost  and 


snow  cover  the  ground  before  they  can  put  in  the  seed 
for  another  crop.    In  these  cases,  says  L^ger, "  the  men 
are  obliged  to  leave  what  little  provisions  are  spared  for 
the  women  and  children,  and  to  abandon  then:  homes  in 
search  of  work  and  subsistence.".  .  .  .  At  other  timo, 
the  women  themselves,  that  they  may  be  able  to  pQ^ 
chase  a  small  quantity  of  aalt,  which  is  veiy  deer  is 
these  valleys,  are  forced  to  undertake  long  journey  of 
twenty  or  twenty-four  miles,  to  Finendo  and  bad 
again,  with  immense  loads  upon  their  shpolden,  foe 
which  they  do  not  receive  a  livra  ....  Even  in  plaoeB 
where  the  soil  is  more  fertile,  the  labour  is  toUsome  and 
disheartening.    Carts  and  waggons  cannot  be  used,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  of  the  hamlets  in  the  vales ;  honeB 
and  mules  are  beyond  the  purchase  of  most  of  the 
peasants ;  and  the  only  way  which  many  of  them  haye 
of  tiansportmg  their  hay,  com,  and  wood  to  places  o( 
security,  is  by  means  of  large  baskets  and  cntes,  placed 
upon  their  own  shoulders.    Almost  all  the  vm^yards  of 
the  higher  districts  are  made  on  rocky  soil,  where  the 
earth  in  which  the  vines  take  root  is  bnraglit,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  a  distant  quarter,  and  afterwards 
retained  in  its  plaoe-*in  spite  of  the  torrents  and  rains 
that  threaten  to  wash  it  away— by  expedients  which 
require  the  constant  labour  imd  watchfidneBS  of  the 
vme-dresser. 

" '  It  is  imposdble  to  take  a  first  view  of  this  mosfe 
pictureeque  viUi^  (Bobbio),  without  fiaDcying  that  it  is 
capable  of  providmg  a  secure  retreat  against  all  the 
storms  of  life.  But  its  vicinity  to  the  txxnSaen  of 
France,  and  its  exposure  to  the  first  hrunt  of  border 
warfare,  with  its  position  under  mountains,  which  poor 
down  then*  torrents  with  such  violence  as  to  threaten  a 
general  inuadatton,  iriU  soon  show  the  inqmrii^  visitor 
that  it  is  fiir  fh>m  being  the  shdterod  comer  of  his 
imaginatioD.  ....  Twice  Bobbio  has  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  inuDdationB ;  hundreds  of  the  intebituti, 
with  ahnoet  all  thefarcattlej  and  every  cottage  in  the  wJe, 
have  been  washed  away  by  the  tremendomfcaNseof  the 
waters,  which  rush  like  a  deluge  from  the  steeps,  when 
the  snows  melt  with  more  than  conunoa  rapidity.  A 
rampart  or  breakwater  was  erected,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  a  subscription  raised  in  Holland,  about  a  hundral 
and  twenty  years  ago,  to  protect  t^e  village  ftom  sadi 
fearful  visitations.  ....  Nature's  honors,  and  man's 
resolute  perseverance  in  the  endeavour  to  counteract 
them,  were  finely  displayed  on  this  spot' 

"And  then,  Emily,  think  of  what  itwould  be  to  have  to 
forsake  their  villages  and  fly  to  the  high  mountain  passes 
and  caves  for  shelter,  with  women,  and  little  children, 
amid  the  snows  and  tempests  of  winter,  aa  was  often  the 
fate  of  these  devoted  people  in  times  (tf  perseontion.^ 

"Oh,  dreadftil  indeed.  Tell  me  more  about  that, 
papa.    When  was  the  first  persecution  % " 

"  Tou  must  wait  for  another  evening.  I  must  hate 
time  to  look  back  on  some  old  books^  and  revive  my 
recollections  of  the  Vaudois  history.'* 

"  But  teU  me  a  little  more  to-night  Haith^Bihlesf 
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"  Yes ;  at  a  veiy  early  period  they  had  the  New  Tes- 
tament)  and  much  of  tiie  Old,  in  their  own  languagei 
died  the  Ftoven^al,  or  Romaunt." 
<<  What  kind  of  langnage  was  that  9" 
''A  mixture  of  French  and  Latin.  Here  is  a  sped- 
meo,  the  first  two  verses  of  John's  gospel,  as  quoted  in 
'The  Book  and  its  Stoiy' :~ 

"'Lo  filh  era al  comenczament,  e  b  filh  era  enapres 
Dio,  e  Dio  era  lo  filh.  Aiczo  era  al  oomenczament 
tDspiesDia' 

^'Id  the  year  1229  this  precious  book  was  denounced 
and  condemned  by  the  GouncQ  of  Tholonse,  becanse  it 
vas  written  in  the  langnage  of  the  people.** 
"And  were  the  Bibles  taken  away  ?" 
<<  As  many  as  their  enemies  could  get  hold  of  were 
seized  and  bumt.  So  all  possible  care  had  to  be  taken 
to  conceal  them,  and  also  to  have  the  sacred  words  *  hid 
io  the  heart'  and  memories  of  the  people,  where  the 
spoilen^  hand  could  not  reach.  We  are  told  that 
societies  were  formed  of  young  persons,  each  member 
mdeitaking  to  learn  and  retain  in  memoiy  a  certain 
nnmber  of  chapters.  And  when,  with  many  precau- 
tions, the  persecuted  Christians  assembled  for  public 
worship  in  some  wild  recess  of  their  mountains,  these 
yoaths  or  maidens  repeated  aloud  in  turn  the  portions 
thej  had  learned.  Many  could  repeat  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament" 
"They  would  not  have  printed  Bibles  then  ?" 
^'Oh,  no;  not  for  centuries  after.  Every  book  in 
those  days  had  to  be  copied  by  writing.  This  required 
moch  time  as  well  aa  skill  to  accomplish  distinctiy,  and 
naoy  of  the  monks,  we  must  admowledge,  did  good 
nrrice  to  the  world  in  this  respect,  having  plenty  time 


at  command.  It  was  considered  that  to  write  out  a 
fair  copy  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  the  ancient  languages 
of  course,  took  about  ten  months  labour." 

^*  The  poor  Yandois  would  not  dare  to  ask  the  monks 
to  write  out  their  Bibles,  and  they  would  have  little 
time  themselves  when  they  had  to  work  so  hard." 

''  Certainly ;  so  they  had  often  to  be  content  with  but 
a  nnall  portion  of  Scripture  in  each  fiunOy.  When  the 
brighter  days  of  the  Reformation  came,  Muston  says, 
quoting  an  old  Yaudois  author :  *  They  examined  with 
interest  (at  an  assembly  held  at  Angrogna,  1532)  the 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  which  were  among  us,  correctly 
copied  with  the  hand  at  a  date  beyond  all  memoiy,  and 
they  marvelled  at  that  fkvour  of  heaven  which  a  people 
so  small  in  numbers  had  enjoyed,  and  rendered  thanks 
to  the  Lord  that  the  Bible  had  never  been  taken  from 
them.  Then,  also,  in  their  great  desire  that  the  reading 
of  it  might  be  made  profitable  to  a  greater  number  of 
penons,  they  adjured  all  the  other  brethren,  for  the 
glozy  of  Qod  and  the  good  of  Christians,  to  tske  meas- 
ures for  circulating  it,  showing  how  necessary  it  was 
that  a  general  translation  should  be  made  of  it  into 
French,  carefhlly  compared  with  the  original  texts,  and 
of  whidi  large  numbers  should  be  printed.'  *  All  the 
Yaudois,'  continues  Muston,  'applauded  the  design, 
and,  according  to  the  author  just  quoted,  joyAilly  agreed 
to  tiie  work  proposed;  so  that  it  is  to  the  existence  of 
these  Yaudois  manuscripts,  the  first  in  which  the  Bible 
was  ever  presented  in  the  vulgar  tongue  (being  what 
was  then  called  the  Romaunt  tongue),  that  the  Christian 
world  was  afterwards  indebted  for  the  first  complete 
translation  of  the  Bible  printed  in  French.'"    b.  l.  l. 
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H,  Sarah,  I  think  that  you  must  be  the 
very  happiest  girl  in  all  the  worid !"  ex- 
claimed little  Matty  Slater,  as  she  walked 
over  the  daisy-spangled  mead  by  the  side 
of  her  sister. 

Sarah  made  no  reply :  Matty  thought  that  she  was 
«<imiring  the  pretty  ducklings  that  were  swiuuning  in  a 
pool  on  that  bright  spring  day ;  but  Sarah  had  not  so 
much  as  noticed  that  there  was  a  brood  on  the  water. 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  prattled  on  Matty,  **  so  very  glad  that 
yoa're  to  get  the  beautiful  Bible  and  prize-purse  to- 
morrow, for  being  the  deverest  and  best  girl  in  the 
^hool !  I  always  knew  you  were  the  best,  darling,  but 
€TeQ  mother  thought  Cany  the  cleverest.  It  was  that 
chapter  that  you  copied  out  so  beautilhlly  that  turned 
the  scale,  as  our  teacher  said :  you  had  not  made  one 
little  blot,  and  Cany— she  had  made  three." 

''How  happy  the  sheep  look !"  said  Sarah,  wishing 
to  turn  the  conversation. 
"  Oh !  but  theirs  is  a  stupid  kind  of  happiness,"  laughed 


Matty,  who  was  full  of  her  sister's  success,  and  the  grand 
prize  which  the  Squire  himself  was  to  give  to  Sanh  on 
the  following  day  in  the  school-room,  befdre  Mr.  Bellamy 
the  clergyman  (k  the  parish,  and  all  the  grand  guests 
then  staying  at  the  HalL 

"  I  wish  that  Cousm  Sophy  had  stayed  here,  and  not 
gone  off  to  Australia  till  the  prize  day :  how  pleased 
she^d  have  been  to  see  the  grand  sight  to-morrow !  She 
was  so  clever  herself,  and  she  always  said  that  you 
would  do  well.  Ob,  Sarah,  won't  you  feel  f&nby  when 
you  have  to  stand  up  and  hear  the  Squire  mtUdng  a 
speech  to  you,  afore  Mr.  Bellamy  and  all  the  grand 
folk  9— there's  a  real  live  coutUsss  at  the  Hall ! "  Matty 
opened  her  eyes  wide  as  she  said  this,  as  if  a  countess 
were  as  strange  a  creature  as  a  dragoiL  ''  Tou'U  be  a 
bit  firightened,  won't  you  ?  for  every  one  will  be  looking 
at  you;  and  when  the  Squire  gives  you  the  Bible,  and  the 
purse  full  of  silver  money,  won't  all  we  children  shout  out 
for  joy !"  Matty  glanced  up  into  her  sister's  fooe,  and 
to  her  amazement  saw  that  Sarah  looked  ready  to  cry. 
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*'  Oh^  dear,  I  hope  that  I  have  said  nothing  wxong— 
I  did  not  mean— I  don't  know  why  you  are  Texed— hat  I 
am  such  a  chatter-hoz,  you  know !  Bat  I  most  tell 
you  one  thing  more" — Matty  affectionately  squeezed  the 
hand  of  her  sister — ^  father  thinks  of  having  your  bean- 
tiful  copy  of  the  chapter  yram^c^  like  mother's  sampler, 
and  hung  up  on  the  wall :  only  fancy  that  1  Won't  you 
be  proud,  Sarah,  darling  ?"  Again  Matty  tried  to  look 
up  into  her  sistei's  face ;  but  Sarah  turned  it  away,  so 
that  the  little  girl  could  not  see  it— perhaps  to  hide  two 
great  drops  that  had  fallen  on  her  cheeks,  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  rain-drops,  the  sky  was  so  bright 
and  blue.  Nor  did  Sarah  answer  her  sistei's  question ; 
something  or  other  seemed  to  be  rising  in  her  throat,  so 
that  she  could  not  utter  a  word. 

Little  Matty  was  beginning  to  wonder  very  much 
what  it  could  be  that  made  Sarah  so  silent  and  dull 
when  she  had  everything  to  make  her  so  very  happy, 
when  the  two  arrived  at  their  mothei's  cottage.  Mrs. 
Slater  was  peeling  potatoes,  an  old  friend  of  hen,  Bame 
Garsden,  sitting  and  chatting  beside  her. 

''Ah,  Sarah,  my  girl,  glad  to  see  you !"  cried  the 
dame,  looking  up  with  pleasure  on  her  wrinkled  &ce, 
and  shaking  Sarah  heartUy  by  the  hand.  "Pm  so 
happy— so  proud,  I  may  say,  to  hear  of  the  prize  you've 
gained ;  and  I'll  manage  to  hobble  up  to  the  school- 
house  to-morrow  to  see  what  I  can  of  the  grand  doings. 
Tou  need  not  look  so  shy,  child»;  not  but  that  I  like 
a  girl  as  can  blush,  the  young  fdk  now-ardays  are  apt 
to  be  so  forward  and  bold.  But  your  good  mother 
has  brought  you  up  different:  she  always  taught  her  chil- 
dren todo  their  duty  quietly,  and  now  she  has  her  reward." 

"  May  I  take  the  potatoes  and  peel  them  for  you, 
mother?"  said  Sarah  hurriedly;  and  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  she  took  the  bowl,  and  carried  it  to  a  dark 
comer  of  the  little  kitchen,  and  seated  herself  by  it  on 
a  low  wooden  stool,  with  her  back  almost  turned  to  the 
dame ;  but  she  was  able,  of  course,  as  the  room  was 
small,  to  hear  every  word  that  was  spoken. 

''  But  what  were  we  talking  about  before  your  girls 
came  in?"  sud  Dame  Qaisden  to  Mrs.  Slater;  *'the 
sight  of  your  good  Sarah  put  it  out  of  my  head." 

"Tou  were  just  going  to  tell  me  more  about  the 
gentleman  from  India,  and  the  strange  swelling  wtich 
he  had  on  his  knee." 

''  Ah !  I  remember ;  that  was  it,"  said  the  dame,  taking 
up  the  thread  of  her  story.  **  The  gentleman  had  oome 
all  the  way  from  India,  and  going  to  see  his  kinsfolk  in 
ScoUand,  when  there  came,  no  one  knew  how,  a  paiufrd 
lump  on  his  knee.  It  did  no  good  to  bathe  it  or  to 
poultice  it ;  for  all  that  was  done  it  only  grew  worse, 
and  not  even  the  doctor  himself  could  tell  how  it  came 
there.  At  last  says  he  to  the  gent'man,  says  he, '  I  must 
cut  the  lump  open ;  there's  nothing  else  to  be  done.' " 

''Oh !  poor  gentleman !"  exclaimed  little  Matty,  who 
sat  listening  dose  by  her  mother ;  "  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  not  like  that  horrid  cutting  at  all" 

"But  he  was  a  biave,  wise  man,"  said  the  dame. 


"and  made  up  his  mind  to  Robmit  to  what  was  right, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not  So  he  let  the  doctor  cat 
open  the  swelling ;  and  what  do  you  think  that  he  found 
in  it  ?  Why,  a  great  Ing  thorn,*  nigh  an  inch  long,  that 
had  lain  there  fretting  and  worrying  the  knee,  Hm^ 
no  one  knew  of  its  being  there,  as  the  flesh  had  dosed 
over  it  quite!" 

"  How  could  it  have  got  there  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Sister. 

"Why,  the  genfman  (after  he  saw  the  thorn— tod 
precious  glad  he  must  have  been  to  see  it  right  oat  lod 
able  to  do  no  more  hum),  the  gent^mao  remembered 
that  while  hunting  in  India,  months  before,  his  hone, 
in  taking  a  leap,  had  dashed  with  him  right  tfaroogha 
thorn-bush.  A  thorn  must  have  gone  into  him  tiien 
with  such  force  as  to  be  buried  and  lost  in  the  knee." 

"  It  was  well  that  he  was  brave,  and  had  it  cat  out," 
observed  Matty,  "or  he'd  never  have  had  a  minoteof 
peace." 

Sarah  made  no  remark  aloud,  no  one  could  read  her 
thoughts  as  she  sat  there  peeling  jwtatoes ;  but  they 
were, "  Oh,  that  my  thorn  were  cut  oat  too,  this  nmkliog 
thorn  in  my  conscience !" 

It  is  time  to  let  the  reader  know  the  cause  of  poor 
Sarah's  sadness ;— perhaps  he  has  guessed  alresdj  tiut 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  prize. 

Not  long  before  the  time  when  it  was  decided  vbo 
should  have  the  prize  given  eveiy  year  by  the  Squire  to 
the  deverest  and  best  girl  in  the  school,  Sarah's  coosId 
Sophy  came  to  Mrs.  Slatei's  cottage  for  a  few  day's  visit 
before  starting  for  Australia.  Indoatrious  as  Sanh  ms, 
she  found  it  difficult  to  keep  steadily  to  her  tasks  vitb 
a  guest  in  her  home;  and  she  put  off  writing  oat  her 
"  prize  chapter"  till  almost  the  last 

The  day  before  Sophy  left,  she  found  Sarah  busy  at 
her  desk,  with  a  large  sheet  of  writing-pi^er  before  her 
— alone  in  her  own  little  room. 

"Now,  Sarah,  like  a  dear  thing  as  you  are,"  cried 
Sophy,  "  do  go  to  the  frurmer  for  the  packet  of  seeds 
which  he  promised  to  give  me.  The  distance  is  too 
great  for  me  to  walk,  but  you  think  nothing  of  six  milei : 
I  would  Jiot  leave  those  seeds  behind  for  the  worii" 

Sarah  looked  a  little  perplexed.  "  I  don't  mind  the 
walk,"  she  replied,  "though  my  hand  wiU  be  a  littk 
shaky  for  writing  after  it,  as  it  always  is  when  Fm 
tired.  I  should  so  gladly  oblige  you,  dear  Sophy,  bit 
the  truth  is  that  Pve  put  off  almost  to  the  last  writiDg 
out  the  chapter  given  us  to  copy  ;  and  Fm  so  slow  and 
stupid  about  it,  that  if  I  don't  set  steadUy  to  work  no*, 
my  task  will  never  be  done.  We  have  to  give  in  oar 
copies  to-morrow :  if  I've  none,  Fll  get  into  a  scrape." 

"  You  shall  get  into  no  scrape  for  me  !"  cried  Sophy: 
"you  walk  for  me,  I'll  copy  for  you ;  writing  is  as  easy 
to  me  as  eating." 

Saiah  was  glad  of  the  exchange,  and  it  did  not  strike 
her  at  the  time  that  it  was  anything  wrong  or  on&ir- 
She  was  astonished,  on  her  return,  to  find  how  beaatiftil 
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a  copy  Sopby  had  roade  dniing  her  absence.  Sarah 
foiigot,  in  admiring  it,  that  it  would  be  an  acted  lie  to 
pass  off  that  writing  as  her  own.  She  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  winning  the  prize,  and  when,  on  the  following 
daj,  she  gave  in  the  copy  at  the  school,  her  only 
thought  was  that  it  would  prevent  her  from  getting 
into  s  scrapa  Oh,  how  often  Sarah  regretted  that  she 
had  ever  pretended  that  she  had  copied  that  chapter ! 
When  she  had  been  declared  winner  of  the  prize,  when 
the  mistress  had  praised  her,  and  her  school-fellows 
wished  her  joy  on  her  saccess,  poor  Sarah  felt  it  harder 
than  ever  to  own  that  that  success  had  been  partly  won 
hj  a  fraud/  Sarah  had  been  an  honest,  tme-hearted 
girl;  she  had  been  brought  up  by  a  pious  mother, 
therefore  she  could  not  be  happy  while  the  thorn  of 
remorse  was  rankling  deep  in  her  conscience.  Alas 
for  those  whose  consciences  are  so  dead  that  they  would 
have  had  no  pain  from  the  thorn ! 

Sarah  knelt  down  to  her  prayers  that  night  in  her 
ovn  little  room,  but  she  could  not  utter  a  word.  It 
seemed  such  a  dreadful  mockery  to  ask  God  to  forgive 
her  sin ;  for  while  she  was  wilfully  keeping  her  sin  she 
benr  that  it  could  not  be  forgiven,  Sarah  rose  from 
her  knees  feeling  utterly  wretched. 

'4'I1  put  all  my  prize-money  into  the  missionary -box,*' 
mnrmored  Sarah ;  'U*ll  not  keep  a  flarthing  for  myself." 
Bat  that  resolve  could  bring  no  ease.  Sarah  had  read 
her  Bible  enough  to  know  that  no  one  can  buy  pardon 
or  peace;  they  are  the  am  or  Oon  THBouaH  Ghbist, 
and  only  for  those  who  are  willing,  by  His  grace,  to  put 
away  sin.  Sarah  knew  that  to  give  such  ill-gotten 
money  to  God*B  work  could  no  more  ease  her  heart  than 
thd  bathing  and  poulticing  could  make  the  knee  well  in 
vbich  lay  the  thorn. 

The  next  day  was  sunny  and  bright  The  school- 
room, decked  out  with  primroses,  and  filled  with  chil- 
dren dressed  in  their  best,  was  a  cheerful  and  pretty 
sight.  A  throng  of  villagers  crowded  round  the  door ; 
the  "  prize-girla' "  parents  were  admitted  within.  Many 
were  the  kindly  congratulations  shouted  but  to  Sarah, 
who  was  a  favourite  with  all  who  knew  her. 

Presently  two  carriages  rolled  up  to  the  school-house : 
in  tbem  were  the  Squire,  his  lady,  and  the  guests  from 
the  Hall  The  children  cheered  as  their  kind  old  friend 
entered  the  school-room  with  the  Countess  leaning  on 
his  arm,  the  rest  of  the  party  following  behind.  Mr. 
Bellamy,  who  bad  come  a  few  minutes  before,  went  for- 
ward to  meet  the  Squire,  and  all  soon  took  their  places 
on  a  half-circle  of  chairs  behind  the  little  table,  on  which 
apl«ared  a  beautiful  Bible  and  a  crimson  silk  purse. 
The  Squire  alone  stood  up ;  he  leant  his  broad  hands 
on  the  table,  and  looked  round  with  a  kindly  smile  on 
the  eager  crowd  of  children  before  him. 

There  was  a  little  pause  after  the  ladies  in  their 
rustling  silk  dresses  had  taken  their  seats.  Then 
Sarah  Slatei's  name  was  called  by  the  clergyman,  and, 
trembling  and  with  downcast  eyes,  the  poor  girl  came 
£:>rward  to  receive  the  prize  which  she  knew  that  she 


had  not  deserved.  She  heard  her  mothei's  whispered, 
"Bless  you,  my  child!**  and  Matty's,  ''Ob,  Fm  so 
happy,  so  happy!'*  but  the  words  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  so  sweet,  only  made  the  thorn  in  her 
conscience  inflict  a  sharper  pang. 

*'I  can't  speak  now ;— Oh,  that  Fd  only  spoken 
before!"  thought  Sarah,  painfidly  conscious  that  every 
eye  in  that  laige  room  was  resting  upon  her. 

"Sarah  Slater,"  said  the  Squire,  in  his  cheerful, 
hearty  tone,  "  Fve  much  pleasure  in  giving  this  Bible 
and  purse  to  yon,  as  the  cleverest  and  best  girl  in  our 
school :  may  you  always  find  the  first  your  comfort  and 
guide,  and  make  a  good  use  of  the  other." 

The  children  cheered,  the  Squire  sat  down,  and  Sarah, 
with  Bible  and  purse  in  her  hands,  felt  ready  to  burst 
into  tears. 

"I  should  like  to  speak  a  word  to  that  nice  modest 
girl,"  said  the  Oountess  to  the  clergyman,  who  was  near 
her.  "  She  is  evidently  shy  and  timid ;  she  can  scarcely 
hold  up  her  head." 

Mr.  Bellamy  went  up  to  Sarah.  "One  of  the  ladies 
wishes  to  speidc  to  yon,"  he  said  kindly. 

Sarah  would  rather  have  hidden  herself  amongst  the 
crowd,  but  she  was  obliged  to  walk  up  to  the  Countess, 
a  mild  and  pleasant-looking  lady. 

"Tou  must  be  a  very  clever  little  girl,"  said  the 
Countess ;  which  made  Sarah  blush  all  the  more. 

Mr.  BeUaroy,  who  felt  for  her  shyness,  and  did  not 
wish  her  to  be  injured  by  praise,  observed,  in  his 
kindly  way,  "Sarah  is  rather  industrious  than  clever— 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  better ;  and,  which  is  best  of 
all,  I  believe  her  to  be  an  honest,  straight-forward  girl, 
who  has  the  fear  of  God  in  her  heart.** 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Sarah.  "Oh,  no,*'  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I*m  not  that !  I  don*t  deserve  the  prize— it 
is  Carry*s— I  did  not  write  the  copy— I  deceived  you  !*' 
and  puttmg  down  the  Bible  and  purse  on  the  table, 
with  a  violent  burst  of  tears  Sarah  turned  from  all  the 
gay  company,  and  suddenly  rushed  from  the  school-room. 

She  hardly  knew  how  she  made  her  way  through  the 
astonished  crowd ;  she  looked  at  no  one,  listened  to  no 
one,  a  rushing  sound  was  in  her  ears.  But  when  Sarah 
found  herself  in  the  open  air,  a  sense  of  relief  came  to 
her  heart  "Fm  so  thankful  I  did  it— my  secretes  out 
—the  thorn  is  out—I  shall  be  able  to  pray  again !" 

Sarah's  home  was  very  near  to  the  school,  and  her 
parents  and  Matty,  who  had  instantly  followed  her  in 
surprise  and  distress,  reached  the  cottage  almost  as  so^n 
as  herself.  A  punful  scene  followed:  Sarah's  father,  in  his 
sore  disappointment,  was  not  only  grieved  but  angry. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?*'  he  cried,  in  a  tone  that 
made  Sarah  tremble. 

With  her  hands  covering  her  face,  and  her  tears  falling 
fast,  poor  Sarah  made  her  confession :  as  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  it,  her  kind  pastor  entered  the  cottage. 

"Fm  sure  I  don*t  know  what  to  do  !"  exclaimed 
the  father,  half  touched  by  his  daughter's  distress,  and 
yet  too  much  mortified  to  foigive  her  at  once. 
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^'I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,  my  friend/'  said  Mr. 
Bellamy,  laying  his  hand  on  the  poor  man's  shoulder ; 
"  thank  Gtod  that  lie  has  given  yon  a  daughter  who  m 
honest  and  straight-forward,  and  who  htu  the  fear  of 
Qod  in  her  heart,  or  she  would  never  have  acted  the  brave 
truthful  part  that  has  cost  her  so  much  this  morning." 

Sweet  was  this  praise  to  Sarah.    When  she  glanced 


up  through  her  tears,  she  saw  her  fatbei's  brown  hand 
held  out  in  token  of  forgiveness,  and  her  mother  smQed 
upon  her  again.  With  all  her  disappointment  and  dis- 
tress, Sarah  was  at  that  moment  happier,  far  happier, 
than  when  she  had  stood  in  the  school-room  admired 
and  praised,  with  a  beautiful  prize  in  her  hand,  bat  a 
rankling  thom  in  her  oonsdenoe. 
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PART  II. 


Spite  of  my  parents^  hopes  that  I  should 
learn  to  be  unselfish  when  I  had  a  little 
brother,  I  fear  I  made  very  small  progress 
in  the  'Move"  that  *'  seeketh  not  her  own." 
I  learned,  as  I  said,  to  know  something  of  myself  when 
baby  was  six  months  old.  But  we  may  take  ihaX  step 
and  never  get  any  further ;  we  may  know  we  have 
faults,  b^t  never  overcome  them;  perhaps,  never 
heartily  wish  to  overcome  them. 

Formerly  I  had  heard  people  talk  of  my  being  selfish^ 
aaying  it  was  not  1^4)^j{oiidered  at  in  an  only  child, 
but  I  had  no  dear  notion  of  what  the  word  "  selfish" 
meant  For  I  had  never  really  had  to  choose  between 
pleasing  myself  and  pleasing  somebody  else,  so  all  had 
gone  on  pretty  smoothly.  As  Freddy  grew  older,  my 
trials  became  much  greater ;  and  I  certainly  had  not 
known  before  how  dearly  I  loved  my  own  way,  and  my 
own  pleasure,  and  my  own  convenience. 

But  you  must  not  suppose  I  was  not  fond  of  Freddy. 
He  was  often  a  great  amusement  to  me.  I  was  charmed 
when  he  began  to  walk  and  to  speak ;  I  was  proud 
when  I  led  him  in  to  see  visitors,  in  a  white  frock  and 
red  sash.  I  let  him  have  my  things  when  I  was  tired  of 
them,  and  I  gave  him  my  time  when  I  did  not  want  it 
for  myself.  I  was  always  kind  to  him  when  he  did  not 
trouble  me ;  but,  if  he  was  fretful,  I  had  no  patience 
with  him  ;  and,  if  I  had  to  leave  my  play  or  my  story- 
book to  attend  to  him,.  I.  did  it  in  a  grudging  manner. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  events  very  particularly,  after 
what  I  related  in  the  last  chapter,  until  those  two 
memorable  Christmas  parties,  which  took  place  when  I 
was  ten  years  old,  and  Freddy  was  three.  Papa  gave 
me  a  Christmas  tree  —  the  first  I  had  seen  —  and  I 
^as  allowed  to  invite  some  of  my  schoolfellows  to  enjoy 
it  with  me.  Of  course,  my  friend  Agnes  and  her 
brother  Charlie  were  to  be  the  life  of  my  party. 

The  longed-for  day  arrived.  I  was  full  of  joy  and 
excitement,  when  a  note  came  in  from  Agnes's  mamma 
to  mine.  Mamma  looked  grave  as  she  read  it^  and 
handed  it  to  me. 

Mrs.  Bell  wrote  :—"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Charlie 
has  got  an  inflamed  eye,  and  cannot  go  to  your  house 
this  evening.  He  is  bitterly  disappointed,  and  to  com- 
fort him  Agnes  has  promised  to  stay  at  home  and  read 
him  a  story.  I  was  unwilling  she  should  do  so,  but 
she  will  net  hear  of  leaving  him,  as  his  bad  eye  prevents 


him  amusing  himself  in  any  way.  My  nurse  is  g(»ng 
out,  and  I  have  the  entire  chaige  of  bi^y  to-night,  so  I 
could  do  little  to  make  the  evening  pleasant  to  Charlie, 
and  his  papa,  as  you  know,  is  in  London.  I  ha^e  there- 
fore consented  at  last  to  Agnes  remaining  with  him.** 

All  my  pleasure  was  spoilt !  The  party  would  be 
nothing  without  Agnes,  and  I  was  quite  angiy  with 
her.  '*  Agnes  is  veiy  uniind,"  I  exclaimed^ ''  to  dis- 
appoint me  !" 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  mamma  said,  '^  but  Agnes  has 
acted  like  a  good,  unselfish  sister,  giving  up  her  own 
pleasure  for  her  little  brother's  sake.  Ton  would  not 
wish  Charlie  to  have  a  dull  evening  ?  Just  think  bow 
disappointed  he  must  be,  and  what  a  long  evening  this 
would  be  to  him,  with  his  eye  paining  him,  and  nothmg 
to  amuse  him  !  I  thought  you  loved  Charlie,  and  you 
might  willingly  give  up  a  part  of  your  enjoyment  for  him." 

"  I  can't  love  him,  when  he  keeps  Agnes  at  home !" 
was  my  answer. 

"  Do  you  love  any  one,  Bessie,  who  stands  in  the  way 
of  your  own  pleasure  ?  You  wish  every  one  to  give 
pkce  to  yott." 

My  party  was  a  merry  one,  though  I  was  longing  for 
Agnes  all  the  time.  But  a  few  days  afterwards  I  was 
consoled  for  my  disappointment  by  having  an  unexpected 
treat.  Agnes  came  to  ask  m«  to  a  Christmas  party,  her 
papa  having  returned  from  London,  bringing  a  Christ- 
mas tree  as  a  surprise.  I  rushed  to  mamma.  **  Oh, 
mamma,  may  I  go  to  Mrs.  BeU*8  to-monow  nights 
They  have  got  a  Christmas  tree.  Agnes  knew  notiuog 
about  it  till  this  morning ! " 

"Well,  Bessie,  I  can't  bear  to  say  no  ;  but  you  know 
nurse  is  going  to  her  sister's  to-morrow  evening,  ani 
with  papa  ill,  I  had  relied  on  yon  to  amuse  Freddy." 

^'Ah,  but  Freddy  is  to  go  with  me!"  I  went  od 
breathlessly.  "  I  told  Agnes  that  nurse  would  be  out, 
and  she  said  at  once,  I  must  bring  him.  May  I  go  ^ 
may  I  go?" 

Leave  was  given,  and  I  ran  back  to  Agnes  m  a  tumolt 
of  delight  Alas  !  that  very  evening  Freddy  began  to 
cough.  I  tried  to  shut  my  ears  against  the  omin(WS 
sound,  but  the  next  morning  he  had  such  a  bad  odd, 
that  I  knew  too  well  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
go  out  How  I  feared  mamma  would  say  /  must  not 
go !  I  heard  nurse  proposing  to  stay  with  Freddy,- bot 
mamma  would  not  allow  it*,  as  tbis^was  nuisc^s  only 
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opportaiuty  of  seeing  hei  Bistei^s  son,  who  was  at  home 

for  one  night    CoDScieDce  kept  whispering  disagreeably 

that  I  ought  to  offer  to  stay,  and  reminding  me  of 

Agnes  and  ovr  party. 
Kobody,  however,  said  anything  about  it ;  and  in  the 

afternoon  I  went  to  papa's  xoom,  and,  rather  afiraid  to 

mention  the  subject,  asked  mamma,  timidly,  what  frock 

Iwas  to  wear  this  evening? 
Mamnu^  on  this,  said,  '<  Bessie,  I  don't  like  to  say  you 

most  give  up  going,  as  I  promised  you  this  pleasure;  but 

vbat  is  to  be  done  with  Freddy  ?  Touknow  he  cannot  ga" 
I  bad  planned  it  aU,  and  answered  readily,  "  Mamma, 

let  Anne  play  with  him !     She  knows  such  funny 

gvnes." 
"Anne  is  not  a  girl  I  like  to  leave  him  with.    No, 

ibat  will  not  do.    But,  if  he  will  be  very  quiet,  I  dare 

say  papa  will  let  him  sit  with  me  here,  though  it  will 

be  a  ddl  evening  for  the  poor  little  fellow." 

''Ob,"  I  said,  'Met  him  have  his  picture-books, 
mamma,  and  he  will  be  quite  happy."  (It  occurred  to 
me^  for  a  moment,  to  ask  myself  why  /  could  not  be 
happy  (|t  home  t(^.  \  and  I  felt  vexed  at  Freddy  for 
\^  onwell  and  hkidering  me  from  going  with  a  clear 
conscience.} 

"Well,  but,  dear,  one  condition  I  must  make,  you 
most  come  home  in  time  to  put  him  to  bed.  I  caxmot 
leave  papa." 

I  joyfully  promised,  and  when,  at  four  o'clock,  I  was 
^y  ^  go,  I  kissed  Freddy  lovingly,  telling  him  "to  be 
a  good  boy,  and  Bessie  would  come  back  to  put  him  to 
bedj  and  would  badngf  him  an  orange." 

I  have  no  time  to  tell  of  the  delights  of  the  party. 
The  hours  flew  by.  At  a  quarter  to  seven,  Anne  came 
to  fetch  me  home.  But  a  game  of  blind  man's  buff  had 
jast  b^un,  and  I  was  being  blindfolded  at  the  moment 
when  the  odions  announcement  was  made  that  Anne 
had  come.  There  was  a  general  shout,  ^  You  can't  go 
;et,  it  is  too  early ! "  and  I  suggested  that  they  <<  must 
not  keep  me^  ^^.iiuusma  had  sent  for  me,  but  perhaps 
Anne  could  wait  till  thU  one  game  was  finished." 

That  was  an  exciting  game.  It  was  long  before  I 
vaa  caoght ;  and  long  before  that,  I  had  forgotten  all 
sboat  Anne.  Game  after  game  was  played,  when  our 
riot  was  again  interrupted  in  a  most  unwelcome  man- 
luv :  **  Please,  Miss  Bessie  Campbell's  servant  says  she 
can't  wait  any  rlongsv^" 

Horrible !  Anne  must  have  been  waiting  an  hour ! 
What  had  become  of  poor  little  Freddy  ?  How  justly 
displeased  mamma  must  be  1  I  hastily  wished  every 
one  good  night,  and  hurried  on  my  wraps.  Anne,  as 
vas  to  be  expected,  was  very  cross.  "  Your  mamma 
win  be  very  angry,  Miss  Bessie.  Freddy  was  crying  to 
go  to  bed  before  I  came  away,  and  your  mamma  could 
only  qoiet  him  by  telling  him  Bessie  would  be  back 
directly.  I  wish  I  hadn't  waited !  He  must  be  up 
^ww,  for  your  nuunma  couldn't  leave  your  papa,  and  you 
know  the  child  can't  bear  cook." 

I  answered  that  I  had  quite  forgotten  she  was  there. 


'<  Well  I  wouldn't  have  forgotten  my  poor  little  brother," 
said  Anne. 

When  we  reached  home,  we  found  that  mamma,  after 
waiting  for  me  half  an  hour,  had  sent  Freddy  to  bed 
under  cook's  charge,  very  unwillingly.  I  hoped  to  go  to 
my  own  room  without  seeing  any  one;  but  cook  was 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  listening  for  my  return, 
and  the  moment  I  entered  she  called  to  me  to  "  bring 
Master  Freddy's  orange  to  him  at  once." 

Alas,  alas !  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  I  re- 
membered with  shame  that  I  had  eaten  at  least  two 
oranges  myself.  I  ran  up-sturs.  '^  Oh,  cook,"  I  said, 
"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  forgot  the  orange."—*'  Fnj  sure 
I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  with  him,"  said  cook, 
'*  for  he  has  talked  of  nothing  for  the  last  hour  but  the 
orange  Bessie  was  to  bring  him." 

Mamma  came  to  me  soon,  saying,  **  Bessie,  I  am  very 
much  grieved  !  That  poor  diild  has  been  looking  for- 
ward all  through  this  long,  dull  evening,  to  your  coming 
back,  and  telling  him  stories,  and  bringing  him  an  orange; 
and  now  he  is  so  hot  and  feverish,  I  am  quite  uneasy. 
You  have  done  very,  very  wrong,  in  all  respects,  to-night" 

^  I  forgot,  mamma,  indeed ;  I  forgot !  and  I  am  really 
sorry !" 

"  Your  sorrow  will  do  no  good  now.  Yes  ;  you  for- 
got everything,  but  your  own  pleasure.  You  would  not 
have  forgotten  anything  for  yourself.  That  orange 
seemed  a  little  thing  to  you,  but  to  Freddy  it  was  a 
great  thing." 

Mamma  could  not  stay,  and  I  was  left  to  my  own  un- 
pleasant thoughts.  I  felt  truly  ashamed  of  myself,  to 
think  that  I  had  not  only  left  Freddy  to  spend  this  long 
evening  without  amusement,  and  broken  my  promise 
to  return  home  to  put  him  to  bed,  but  had  forgotten 
him  so  completely  as  not  to  bring  back  a  single  sample 
of  the  feast  to  console  him.  I  needed  no  one  to  set 
before  me  that  I  had  been  selfish ;  I  saw  it  now,  when 
it  was  too  late. 

Cook  made  some  lemonade  to  cool  Freddy's  mouth. 
He  had  been  kept  up  very  late,  then  had  been  unable  to 
sleep  for  thinking  of  his  orange,  and  now  had  cried  sadly 
on  fully  comprehending  there  was  none  for  him ;  alto- 
gether, it  was  no  wonder  that  he  was  by  this  time 
very  feverish  indeed.  Nurse  had  to  sit  up  with  him 
half  the  night 

The  next  day,  though  better,  Freddy  was  unable  t» 
leave  his  little  bed.  We  had  scarcely  finished  break- 
fast, when  Agnes  and  her  papa  came  in ;  the  kind  child 
bringing  a  basket  of  oranges  and  figs  for  Freddy.  I 
blushed  to  see  thaishe  had  thought  of  him,  though  I  could 
forget  him.  She  took  these  things  to  him,  and  came 
down  saying,  "  Papa,  matf  I  stay  a  little  with  Freddy, 
and  tell  him  stories  ?  He  is  not  well,  and  he  begged 
me  not  to  go  away."  Mr.  Bell  told  Agnes  she  could  do 
as  she  pleased,  reminding  her  that  she  had  wished  to  go 
with  him  to  see  the  skating  on  the  pond.  '*  But  I 
would  rather  stay  with  Freddy,  when  he  wants  a  story 
so  badly."  _  She  ran  away,  and  mamma  said  she  did 
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not  like  A^es  to  give  np  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
skKting. 

''She  always  finds  her  pleasure  in  being  kind  to 
others,  dear  child  ! "  was  her  papa's  reply. 

''  What  do  yon  think  the  best  cure  for  selfishness, 
Mr.  Bell  1"  mamma  now  asked.  (I  felt  my  face  getting 
hot)    Mr.  Bell  answered :— 

***Le9$  took  op  the  lurp  of  life,  mote  on  all  the  chorda  irith 
might; 
flmote  tbe«hord  of  SelC  vhleh,  traBhUng,  paaed  la  omalc  out 
ofalghL* 

I  have  been  reminded  of  that  while  staying  with  my 
niece  in  London.  Ton  know  she  has  a  baby  now.  Well, 
that  girl,  before  she  was  married,  cared  for  nothing  but 
to  please  and  amose  herselfl  Now,  she  jost  lives  for 
that  baby.  She  gives  np  everything  for  it  But  I  must 
go  ;  I  win  come  back  for  Agnes  in  an  hoar." 

Mamma  asked  me,  when  Mr.  Bell  was  gone,  if  I 
understood  the  poetry  be  had  repeated.  I  said  I  did 
n6ty  and  as  papa  was  better,  she  stayed  with  me,  and 
talked  to  me  for  a  while. 

**  Listen,  then,  Bessie.  When  we  begin  to  love  some 
one  else  very  much,  this  love  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  our 
lives,  and  especially  on  one  ugly,  disagreeable  thing  in  our 
lives^our  selfishness.  The  poet  compares  a  person's 
life,  you  see,  to  a  harp  with  many  strings,  and  he  com- 
pares love  to  some  one  playing  with  a  strong  hand  on 
the  strings,  and  when  he  touches  that  jarring  string, 
selfishness—always  out  of  tune— lo !  the  string  breaks, 
and  is  seen  no  more. 

'Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  which,  trembling,  peaaed  in  mnale  out 
ofilghL' 

Nothing  but  love  overcomes  selfishness.  But  it  must 
be  a  itronff  love, '  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth.'  Now,  do  you  remember  any  one  in  the  Bible 
who  loved  some  one  so  much  that  he  was  quite  happy 
to  give  up  being  king,  though  it  was  liis  right,  and  to 
see  his  friend  king  instead  ?" 
**  Jonathan,"  I  answered.  **  Saul's  son." 
''Tes.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  to  David  ;  he, 
the  king's  son,  and  heir  to  the  crown  ?  '  Fear  not : 
for  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next 
unto  thee'  (1  Sam.  zxiii.  17).  He  was  delighted  to 
look  forward  to  his  friend  sitting  on  the  throne,  and 
satisfied  to  be  only '  next  to  him '  himself.  His  great 
love  for  David  had  swallowed  up  all  selfishness.  '  He 
loved  him  as  his  own  soul.'  Now,  I  will  tell  you  of 
another  love,  which  broke  another  man's  selfishness. 
Think  of  Paul,  Bessie.  Paul  might  have  spent  his 
life  in  studying  books,  or  in  pleasure,  or  in  some 
business  in  which  he  would  have  been  getting  money. 
Instead,  he  spent  his  time  travelling  about,  going 


through  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  sufferings,  penecated 
wherever  he  went,-'he  had  no  peace,  no  qmet  Why 
was  this  ?  Ee  loved  Christ  so  much,  that  it  seemed 
little  to  him  to  give  up  everything,  and  spend  his  whole 
life  in  serving  Christ  by  making  known  ChristTs  mesnge 
everywhere.  Bead  what  he  says  himseli^  in  2  Cor.  v. 
14_<For  the  Ioto  of  Christ  ooirsTSAinRH  us.'  'He 
died  for  all,  thai  they  which  live  should  not  henctforth 
live  unto  themedvee,  hut  unto  Him  $Mch  died  for  them, 
and  roee  agoing  Love  for  an  earthly  friend,  like 
Jonathan's  for  David,  does  wondeES  often.  But  knre  for 
the  heavenly  Friend  who  has  saved  them,  has  changed 
many  a  selfish  man,  and  woman,  and  child,  into  His  de- 
voted servants  till  death,  and  made  them  give  19 'seeking 
their  own'  pleasure,  to  serve  Christi  by  serving  otben. 

''  Besue,  I  did  hope,  three  yean  ago,  when  your  httie 
brother  was  bom,  that  you  would  love  him  ao  dearij 
that  your  selfishness  would  be  overcome.  But  I  see  it 
growing  stronger  and  stronger.  It  seems  as  if  you  ccnli 
not  love  any  one  else  well  enough  to  make  you  fat^i 
yourseUl  I  only  see  one  hope  for  you,  Besue.  I  can 
talk  to  you  about  your  fimlts,  but  I  cannot  readi  to  your 
heart,  and  cure  the  disease  there.  I  can  give  yon  no 
real  help.  Oira  can.  Jssus  is  the  only  Physician  who 
can  cure  the  diseases  of  our  souls.  Pray  to  Him  to-day 
as  you  have  never  prayed  before,  beg  Him  to  diange 
your  heart,  to  make  you  like  Him—'  For  even  Christ 
pleased  not  Himself.'  Unless  you  earnestly  seek  His 
help,  this  fault  will  get  worse,  and  my  child  will  grow 
up  a  selfish  woman,  unloving  and  unloved." 

Mamma  left  me  ;  I  cried  bitterly,  but  I  was  not  feel- 
ing as  she  wished  me  to  feel  I  did  not  care  about 
having  my  heart  changed ;  and  if  I  thought  of  Jesos, 
I  thought  of  One  who  lived  long  ago,  One  who  I  hoped 
would  save  me  somehow  when  I  came  to  die,  bat  not  a 
living,  helping  Friend,  who  could  really  do  something  for 
m^to-day.  What  I  felt  was  this:  that  it  was  very  dis- 
agreeable to  be  found  Dsnlt  with,  and  that  it  woold  be 
very  nice  to  have  it  said  of  me^  as  Agnes's  papa  had  said 
of  her^ ''  She  always  finds  her  pleasure  in  being  kind  to 
others,  dear  child!"  I  resolved  at  last  to  stay  at 
home  with  Freddy  all  day,  instead  of  going  out,  and 
thus  at  once  to  atone  for  the  past,  and  gain  a  gpod 
character  for  the  future. 

I  did  stay  with  Freddy,  feeling  that  I  was  making  a 
great  sacrifice.  But  nobody  praised  me,  or,  indeed, 
made  any  remark  on  it  I  was  vexed  and  disiqipolnted, 
and  thought  how  many,  many  things  like  this  I  should 
have  to  do,  before  people  would  speak  of  me  as  they 
spoke  of  Agnes !  Tou  see,  though  I  was  not  "leeking 
my  own "  pleaeure,  I  was  "  seeking  my  own"  praiee, 

B.  A.  B. 
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intelligent  Christian  needs  not  to  be 
reminded  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  always  recognized  two  classes  of 
prophetical  writers  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment There  are  four  who  are  called  '*  the 
greater"  prophets,  and  twelve  who  are  called 
''the  less."  All  wrote  by  direct  and  equal 
inspiration  of  Gk>d  ;  all  *'  spake  as  they  were 
moTed  by  the  Holy  Qhost ;"  and  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assign  a  higher  importance  to  one 
class  than  to  the  other. 

A  well-informed  man  knows  well,  that  in  the 
solar  system  some  planets  exceed  others  in  size 
«\d  glory.  All  are  bright,  and  beautiful,  and 
perfect  All  proclaim  to  the  student  of  the 
Wens  that  the  Hand  which  made  them  was 
(Hvine.  Yet  the  glory  of  such  bodies  as  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  is  far  greater  than  that  of  Mars,  or 
Venna,  or  the  Moon. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  come  across  my  mind 
u  I  turn  from  the  seven  leading  champions  of 
the  revival  of  English  reli^on  in  the  last  cen- 
^17  to  some  of  their  lesser  contemporaries. 
There  were  not  a  few  eminent  ministers  in  our 
conntiy  who  were  entirely  of  one  mind  with 
Whitefield  and  his  fellow-workers,  and  yet  never 
attained  to  their  greatness.  They  sympathized 
with  the  great  leaders  in  all  matters  of  doctrine. 
They  cooperated  with  them  in  the  main,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  success.  They  cheerfully  bore 
their  share  of  the  reproach  cast  on  Methodism 
and  evangelical  religion.  They  shrunk  from  no 
sacrificesy  and  spared  no  pains  in  setting  forward 
Christ's  gospel  But  they  did  not  possess 
tlie  extraordinary  public  gifts  of  their  seven 
brethren,  and  did  not  therefore  leave  so  deep  a 
mark  on  their  generation.  like  Silas  and  Timo- 
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theus  in  St  Paul's  days,  they  did  good  work  in 
their  own  positions ;  but  not  work  that  attracted 
so  much  public  attention  as  that  of  the  mighty 
'*  masters  of  assemblies"  whom  I  have  described 
in  preceding  papers. 

But  we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  under- 
value men  merely  because  they  do  not  occupy 
prominent  positions  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Various  and  manifold  are  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Qhost^  and  he  divides  them  to  every  man  seve- 
rally as  he  thinks  fit.  One  minister  is  called 
to  preach  to  thousands,  and  shake  the  world  like 
"  a  son  of  thunder ;"  while  another  is  called  to 
write  hymns  or  compose  books  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  the  earth.  One  man  has  gifts  of  voice, 
and  action,  and  fluency,  and  memory,  and  inven- 
tion, which  fit  him  to  stand  up  before  multi- 
tudes—like Paul  on  Mars'  HUl,  or  Luther  at 
Worms,  or  Whitefield  in  Moorfields — and  to  carry 
all  before  him.  Another  is  shy,  and  gentle,  and 
retiring,  and  can  only  make  his  mind  work  in 
solitude,  quiet,  and  silence.  Tet  each  may  be 
an  instrument  of  mighty  usefulness  in  God's 
hand.  The  last  day,  indeed,  may  prove  that  the 
work  of  him  whose  voice  was  never  "  heard  in  the 
street,"  and  who  dwelt  among  his  own  people, 
produced  more  permanent  effect  on  souls  than 
the  most  brilliant  open-air  sermons.  I  fear  that 
we  are  all  apt  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  public 
gifts,  and  to  depreciate  gifts  which  make  no 
show  before  the  world.  Yet  a  time  may  come 
when  the  last  shall  be  found  first)  and  the  first 
last. 

Remembering  these  things,  I  wish  to  give 
some  account  of  a  few  men  of  the  last  century 
who  are  far  less  known  than  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  yet  were  eminently  useful  ia 
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tbeir  day  and  generation.  The  first  wbom  I  will 
introduce  to  my  readers  is  Samnel  Walker,  the 
curate  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall. 

Walker  was  bom  in  1714,  and  died  in  1761, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  Partly  from  the 
circumstance  that  his  ministerial  life  was  entirely 
spent  Id  one  of  the  most  remote  corners  of  Eng- 
land, before  railways  were  invented,  and  partly 
from  his  habits  of  mind,  which  made  him  entirely 
decline  all  aggressive  and  extra-parochial  work, 
he  is  a  man  whose  name  is  scarcely  known  to 
many  Christians.  Yet  he  was  one  who,  in  his 
day,  was  most  highly  esteemed  by  such  men  as 
Wesley,  Whitefield,  Romaine,  and  Venn,  for  his 
eminent  spirituality  and  soundness  of  juc^ment 
Above  all,  he  was  one  who  cultivated  his  own 
comer  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  with  such  singular 
success,  that  there  were  few  places  in  England 
where  such  striking  results  could  be  shown  from 
preaching  the  gospel  as  at  Traro. 

The  facts  of  Walker's  life  of  which  any  record 
remains  are  few,  and  soon  told.  His  family 
resided  at  Exeter,  and  was  well  connected.  He 
was  lineally  descended  from  the  good  Bishop 
Hall,  who  was  for  a  time  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
whose  granddaughter  married  a  Walker.  His 
grandfather.  Sir  Thomas  Walker,  was  member  of 
Parliament  for  Exeter.  John  Walker,  rector  of 
St.  Mary  the  More,  in  Exeter,  who  wrote  a  well- 
known  volume  about  the  Sufferings  of  the  ijjected 
Clergy  under  the  Commonwealth,  was  also  a  rela- 
tive of  the  subject  of  this  paper ;  in  fact,  the  first 
edition  of  the  work  was  published  in  the  very 
year  that  Samuel  Walker  was  bom. 

We  know  litUe  of  Walker's  boyhood  and 
youth,  beyond  the  fact  thi&t  he  was  educated  at 
Exeter  Grammar  School,  and  was  there  for  ten 
years — from  the  age  of  eight  till  he  was  eighteen. 
He  then  went  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
that  university.  He  seems  to  have  made  good 
use  of  his  time  while  he  was  at  coUege,  and  to 
have  acquired  much  knowledge,  which  he  found 
valuable  in  after-life.  His  biographer  particu- 
larly mentions  that  ''he  cultivated  logic  with 
much  success,  and  alwajrs  considered  his  early 
devotion  to  that  science  as  the  foundation  of  the 
facility  he  afterwards  attained  in  a  clear  and 
methodical  arrangement  of  his  ideas.      When 


oomplimented  by  his  friends,  who  admired  the 
lucid  and  aigumentative  mode  in  which  he 
treated  every  subject^  he  always  observed  that 
logic  had  been  his  favourite  pursuit  in  youth, 
and  that  he  recommended  it  to  young  divines." 
Beside  being  a  reading  man,  he  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  correct  and  moral  in  life ;  and 
though  utterly  destitute  of  spiritual  light  or  reli- 
gion, he  was  mercifully  preserved  from  the 
excesses  into  which  many  young  men  plunge  at 
college^  to  their  own  subsequent  bitter  sorrow. 
We  know  nothii^g  more  of  Walker's  oniveraitj 
Ufa.  We  have  no  account  of  his  oompaBkns, 
friends,  or  acquaintances.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
however,  that  it  is  clear,  from  a  compaiison  of 
dates,  that  he  must  have  been  an  nndergradiiate 
of  Exeter  College  at  the  very  time  when  the  so- 
called  Methodist  movement  began,  and  when  Wes- 
1^,  Whitefield,  and  Hervey  were  commencing 
tbeir  line  of  action  as  aggresuve  evangelists  at 
Oxford.  Eomaine  also  was  at  Christ  Chnrch  at 
the  same  time.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
proof  that  Walker  was  acquainted  with  any  of 
these  good  men. 

Walker  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  in  the  year  1737.  He  was  first 
curate  of  Dodescomb  Leigh,  near  Exeter,  but 
only  remained  there  one  year.  He  then  travelled 
on  the  Continent  for  two  years,  in  the  capacity  of 
private  tutor  to  the  younger  brother  of  Lord 
RoUe.  On  the  termination  of  this  engagement 
he  beoame,  first  curate,  and  immediately  after 
vicar,  of  Lanlivery,  near  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall 
He  only  held  this  living  daring  the  minority  of  a 
nephew  of  the  patron,  and  finally  resided  it  in 
the  year  1746.  He  then  accepted  the  office  of 
stipendiary  curate  of  Traro,  in  Cornwall,  and 
occupied  that  position  for  filffceen  years,  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1 761. 

It  is  past  all  doubt  that  Walker  was  profoandly 
ignorant  of  spiritual  religion  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination.  Like  hundreds  of  deigymen,  he 
undertook  an  office  for  which  he  was  certainly  not 
"  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  and  pro- 
fessed himself  a  teacher  of  others  while  he  him- 
self knew  nothing  of  the  troth  as  it  is  in  J^na. 
He  says,  in  a  letter  dated  1756:  "The  week 
before  my  ordination  I  spent  with  the  other 
candidates — as  dissolute,  I  fear,  as  myself— in  a 
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Toy  light  and  unbeooBung  manner;  dining; 
sopping,  drinking,  and  laughing  together,  when, 
God  knows,  we  sboold  all  haTe  been  on  our 
knees,  and  warning  each  other  to  fear  for  our 
souli  in  the  view  of  what  we  were  abont  to  pnt 
oar  hands  to.  I  cannot  but  attribute  the  many 
carelMfl,  ungodly  years  I  ^>ent  in  pleasure  after 
that  time  to  this  profane  introduction  ;  and, 
bdieye  me^  the  review  ahooks  mei  While  I 
write,  I  tremble  in  the  recollection  of  the  wounds 
I  then  gave  Jesus." 

In  this  painful  and  nnsatisfiftctory  state  of 
nund  Walker  spent  the  first  two  years  <^  his 
ministerial  life^  Throughout  that  time  he  was 
diligent  and  conscientious  in  the  dischaige  of  the 
outward  duties  of  his  office.  He  preached, 
visited,  catechised,  reproved,  eidiorted,  and  re- 
boked,  but  did  no  good  at  all  Ignorant  alike  of 
hiB  own  heart's  disease  and  of  the  glorious  remedy 
prorided  by  Christ's  gospel,  he  laboured  entirely 
in  Tain.  In  &ct^  he  said  himself  in  after-years, 
''that  though  he  was  well  thought  o^  and,  in- 
deed, esteemed  beyond  most  of  his  brethren  for 
regularity,  decent^,  and  endeavour  to  keep  up 
external  attendance,  and  even  for  his  public  ad- 
dresses, yet  he  felt  he  ought  to  go  sorrowing  to 
the  grave,  ^pon  a  review  of  the  years  so  mis- 
Bpcnt" 

The  drcomstanees  under  which  a  complete 
change  came  over  Walker's  hearty  character,  and 
mimsterial  life,  were  very  remarkable.  They 
BQpply  a  most  instructive  illustration  of  Qod's 
plan  of  leading  people  to  Christ  by  ways  '*  which 
they  know  not"  Walker  had  come  to  Truro  in 
1746,  with  peculiar  pleasure^  on  account  of  the 
notorious  gaieties  and  festivities  of  the  place,  in 
which  the  young  curate  at  that  time  took  great 
delight  He  entered  the  place  a  dancing;  card- 
playing,  party-going  clergyman,  and  was  known 
only  in  that  character  for  the  first  twelve  months 
of  his  ministry.  It  is  said  that  at  this  period 
''his  only  ambition  was  to  be  courted  for  his 
gaiety  and  admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  to 
become  the  reformer  of  the  vicious  by  the  power 
of  persuasion  and  example."  Ignorant  he  was 
not  altogether,  for,  like  every  well-read  man,  he 
had  historical  notions  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion.  But,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"what  he  knew  noUonally,  he  neither  felt  nor 


sought  practically."  He  acknowledges  that,  even 
in  the  midst  of  all  hia  official  decorum,  he  **'  was 
actuated  by  two  hidden  principles,  as  oontraiy  to 
Qod  as  darkness  is  to  light — a  desire  of  reputa- 
tion, and  a  love  of  pleasure."  Such  were  the 
beginnings  of  Walker^s  ministry  !  Su<d&  was  the 
unpromising  material  wiiieh  Qod  was  pleased  to 
take  in  hand,  and  mould  and  fashion  into  a 
goodly  vessel  of  grace  1 

The  manner  of  Walkei^s  oouTenion  is  thus 
described  by  one  of  his  biographers^  "  He  had 
been  at  least  a  year  in  his  curacy  at  IVuro  before 
he  fell  under  any  suspicion  or  uneasiness  about 
himself  or  his  preaching.  The  first  impression 
that  he  was  in  error  arose  from  a  ccmversation 
between  himself  and  a  few  of  his  parishioners  on 
the  subject  of  justifying  and  saving  faith,  to 
which  he  was  judiciously  led  by  a  pious  in- 
dividual This  was  a  Mr.  Conon,  master. of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Truro,  who,  he  often  said, 
was  the  first  perscm  he  had  ever  m«t  truly  pos- 
sessed of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  by  whose 
means  he  became  sensible  that  all  was  wrong 
within  and  without" — Mr.  Conon  was- one  of  those 
rare  servants  of  Qod  who,  like  Job)  are  found  in 
places  where  you  would  think  no  good  thing 
could  grow,  and  who  serve  to  show  that  grace 
and  not  place  makes  the  Christiaa  Intercourse 
between  this  good  man  and  the  cm«te  of  Truro 
gradually  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  the  result 
was  the  total  conversion  of  the  minister  through 
the  pious  instrumentality  of  one  of  his  hearers. 

The  change  that  had  come  over  the  curate  of 
Truro  was  soon  apparent,  both  in  his  preaching 
and  practice.  It  could  not  be  hid.  He  ceased 
to  take  part  in  the  frivolous  woridly  amusements 
which  at  one  time  absorbed  his  attention.  He 
frankly  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  take  up 
this  new  line  of  action  without  a  mighty  inward 
struggle,  and  that  it  was  "  long  before  he  could 
bring  himself  to  any  reasonable  measure  of  in- 
difference about  the  esteem  of  the  world,  and 
then  only  with  heart-felt  pangs  of  fear  and  dis- 
quietude." But  he  fought  hard,  and  by  Qod's 
grace  was  more  than  conqueror.  At  the  same  time, 
says  his  biographer,  ^  he  began  to  preach  as  he 
felt,  declared  the  alteration  in  his  views,  and 
faithfully  pointed  out  the  evil  of  the  empty  plea- 
sures in  which  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish  were 
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inyolyed,  and  the  danger  of  resting  on  the  mere 
formalities  of  Sabbath  worship  for  salvation. 
Bepentance,  faith,  and  the  new  birth  became  the 
t(^ics  of  his  sermons — tmths  which,  though 
treated  with  all  the  power  of  his  highly  cultiyated 
mind,  brought  down  on.  him  hatred  as  an  en- 
thusiast, derision  as  a  madman,  and  rehement 
opposition  as  the  destroyer  of  harmless  joys. 
An  infidel  even  went  so  far  as  to  insult  him  in 
the  pulpit,  an  afiront  which  he  bore  with  singular 
patience  and  dignity.'* 

The  effects  of  Walker's  new  style  of  preaching 
seem  to  have  been  very  deep  and  extraordinary. 
Astonishment  and  surprise  were  the  first  prevail- 
ing feelings  in  the  minds  of  alL  To  hear  their 
curate  denouncing  the  very  practices  in  which  he 
had'  lately  indulged  himself,  and  pressing  home 
the  very  doctrines  which  he  had  neglected  or 
despised,  was  enough  to  make  men's  hair  stand 
on  end!  Anger  and  irritation  were  naturally  ex- 
cited in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  who  loved  plea- 
sure more  than  God,  and  were  determined  to 
cling  to  the  world.  But  all  alike  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  aroused  and  impressed.  His 
biographer  says :  "  The  earnestness  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  striking  alteration  of  his  habits 
as  well  as  of  his  sermons,  stirred  up  the  curiosity 
of  the  people,  who,  while  they  were  enraged  at 
the 'fidelity,  were  enchained  by  the  eloquence  and 
trembled  at  the  sternness  of  their  reprover. 
Even  out  of  the  pulpit  they  feared  the  presence 
of  their  minister.  The  Sabbath  loiterers  would 
retire  at  his  approach,  saying,  '  Let  us  go ;  here 
comes  Walker.'  His  manner  is  said  to  have  been 
commanding  and  solemn  in  the  extreme,  and  his 
life  so  truly  consistent  that  at  length  he  awed 
into  silence  those  who  were  at  first  most  clamor- 
x>us  against  him.  At  last  such  crowds  attended 
his  ministry,  that  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town 
seemed  to  be  deserted  daring  the  hours  of  ser- 
vice, so  that  it  was  said  you  might  fire  a  cannon 
down  every  street  of  Truro  in  church  time,  with- 
out a  chance  of  killing  a  single  human  being." 

No  well-informed  Christian  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  a  man  preaching  and  living  as 
Walker  did,  was  assailed  by  every  kind  of  perse- 
cution. The  great  enemy  of  souls  will  never 
allow  his  kingdom  to  be  pulled  down  without  a 
struggle  to  preserve  it     If  he  cannot  prevent  a 


faithful  minbter  working,  he  will  labour  in  every 
way  to  hinder  and  impede  Ms  work.    The  worldly 
portion  of  the  Truro  people  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
a  man  who  pricked  their  conadenoes  and  made 
them  uncomfortable.     They  first  tried  to  iDJure 
the  curate   of  Truro  with  the  bishop  of  tbe 
diocese;  but  in  this  attempt^  happily,  they  failed. 
They  then  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  rector  of 
Truro  to  dismiss  him  from  Ids  cure,  a  move  whicli 
led  to  the  following  remarkable  result     His 
biographer  says :  *'  Mr.  Walker's  enemies,  bang 
some  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Truro,  found 
the  rector  only  too  willing  to  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints, and  he  promised  that  he  would  go  to  hb 
curate  and  give  him  notice  to  quite  hb  charge. 
He  went;  but  like  the  Qaul  who  was  sent  to  the 
Roman  hero  to  despatch  him  in  prison,  he  retired 
startled  and  abashed  at  his  lofty  tone  and  high 
bearing.     On   entering  Walker's  apartment,  he 
was  received  with  an  elegance  and  dignity  of 
manner  which  were  natural  to  one  who  had  long 
been  the  charm  of  society,  and  became  so  em- 
barrassed as  to  be  perfectly  unable  to  advert  to 
his  errand.     He  at  length  made  some  remark 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the 
ministerial  office  and  character,  which  Walker 
immediately  embraced,  and  enlarged  on  the  sab- 
ject    with    such    acuteness    of    reasoning   and 
solemnity  of  appeal  to  his  rector,  as  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  gospel,  that  he  retreated  over- 
whelmed with  confusion,  and  unable  to  say  a 
word  about  the  intended  dlsmiBsaL     He  was  in 
consequence  reproached  with  a  breach  of  his 
promise,  and  went  a  second  time  to  fulfil  it    He 

• 

again  retreated  without  daring  to  allude  to  the 
object  of  his  visit  He  was  pressed  to  go  a  third 
time  by  one  of  his  principal  parishioners,  bat 
replied, '  Do  you  go  and  dismiss  him,  if  you  can; 
I  cannot  I  feel  in  his  presence  as  if  he  were  a 
being  of  a  superior  order,  and  I  am  so  abashed 
that  I  am  uneasy  till  I  can' retire.'  A  short  time 
after  this  the  rector  was  taken  ill,  when  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Walker,  entreated  his  prayers,  acknow- 
ledged the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  promised 
him  his  hearty  support  if  he  recovered."  From 
this  time  to  the  end  of  his  ministry,  no  weapon 
formed  against  the  eurate  of  Truro  seemed  to 
prosper.  He  held  on  his  way  without  let  or 
hindrance,  though  not^  of  course,  without  much 
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hatred  and  oppodtion.  Bat  nothing  that  his 
uppoDente  could  do^  or  devise,  was  able  to  stop 
or  silence  him.  So  true  is  that  word  of  Scrip- 
ture :  **  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
nmketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
liim  "*  (Prov.  xvL  7). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Walker's  posi- 
tion at  Truro  was  greatly  strengthened  by  his 
eminent  holiness,  self-denial,  and  consistency  of 
life.     Whateyer  his   enemies    thought    of    his 
preachings  they  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a 
singularly  holy  man.     Like  Daniel,  they  could 
find  no  fault  in  him  except  concerning  the  law 
of  his  Qod.      Two  remarkable  instances  of  his 
self-denial  and  disinterestedness  deserve  special 
mention.     One  is  his  V9luntary  resignation  of  the 
Ticarage  of  Talland,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed about  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Truro, 
with  the  bishop's  license  of  non-residenc&     On 
becoming  a  converted  man,  his  conscience  told 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  receive  an  income  for 
which  he  discharged  no  ministerial  duty.     Acting 
on  this  principle,  he  cheerfully  gave  up  the  pre- 
ferment unasked  and  unpersuaded,  relinquished 
all  his  accustomed  comforts,  and  went  into  humble 
lodgings  of  the  plainest  kind.    The  other  instance 
is  even  more  singular.     He  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity of  manying  a  lady  eminently  suited  to  be 
liis  wife,  who  would  have  readily  accepted  his 
hand,  on  the  sole  ground  that  she  had  too  much 
fortune.      To   a  friend  who   seriously  advised 
him  to  propose  to  her,  he  made  the  following 
remarkable  reply :  '^  I  certainly  never  saw  a  woman 

whom  I  thought  comparable  to  Miss ,  and 

I  believe  I  should  enjoy  as  much  happiness  in 
union  with  her  as  it  is  possible  to  eiyoy  in  this 
world  I  have  reason  also  to  think  that  she 
would  not  reject  my  suit  Still  it  must  never 
he!  What  would  the  world  say  of  met  Would 
not  they  imagine  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  such 
a  prize  influenced  my  profession  of  religion  1  It 
is  easy,  they  would  say,  to  preach  self-denial  and 
heavenly-ndndedness,  but  has  not  the  preacher 
taken  care  to  get  as  much  of  this  world's  good  as 
he  could  possibly  obtain)  It  must  never  be  I 
I  can  never  suffer  any  temporal  happiness  or 
advantage  to  be  a  hindrance  to  my  usefulness." 
Conadentiousness  like  this  is  certainly  very  rare, 
and  to  many  persons  may  seen)  totally  incompre- 


hensible and  absurd.  Whether,  also,  in  Walker's 
behaviour  to  the  lady,  there  was  not  something  of 
morbid  scrupulosity,  and  whether  a  happy  mar- 
riage might  not  have  lengthened  his  life  and  useful- 
ness, are  questions  which  admit  of  doubt  But  then 
is  no  denying  that  not  a  few  evangelical  ministers 
have  withered  their  own  usefulness  by  marrying 
wealthy  wivea  And  one  thing  is  very  certain,  that 
Walker^s  character  for  eminent  disinterestedness 
and  unworldliness  became  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, that  in  this  material  point  the  breath  of  slan- 
der never  touched  him  to  the  very  end  of  his  days. 

The  direct  visible  effects  of  Walker's  ministry 
at  Truro  were  very  remarkable  and  extensive. 
Worldliness  and  wickedness  were  checked  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  and  even  those  who  loved 
sin  were  ashamed  to  commit  it  so  openly  as  they 
had  done  in  time  past  Not  long  after  he  began 
to  preach  the  real  gospel  and  to  call  men  to 
repentance,  the  theatre  and  cockpit  in  the  town 
were  both  forsaken,  and  given  up  to  other  pur- 
poses; and  similar  reforms  extended  to  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  through  his  instrumentality. 
The  influence  of  his  ministry,  in  fust,  was 
singularly  felt  by  many  who  were  never  converted. 
He  said  himself  that  he  had  reason  to  think 
almost  all  his  hearers  at  Truro  were,  at  one  time 
or  other,  awakened  more  or  less»  "  although  I  fear 
many  of  them  have  rejected  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves." 

Of  positive  spiritual  results  in  the  saving  of 
souls  by  any  one's  ministry,  a  wise  man  will 
always  speak  cautiously.  We  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  and  are  easOy  deceived  in  such  matters. 
Tet  I  see  every  reason  to  believe  that  Walker's 
ministry  at  Truro  was  really  the  means  of  turning 
hundreds  from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  Qod.  It  is  a  certain  fact 
that  in  1754,  after  he  had  preached  the  gospel 
only  seven  years  at  Truro,  he  recorded  that  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  persons  had  made  par- 
ticular application  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  in-  ' 
quiring  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  Making 
every  allowance  for  many  of  this  number  who 
doubtless  drew  back  after  their  first  convictions, 
and  returned  to  their  sins,  the  simple  fact  ought 
to  fill  our  minds  with  astonishment  The  parish 
of  Truro,  even  at  this  day,  does  not  contain  more 
than  ten  thousand  people.     A  hundred  years  ago 
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it  must  haye  been  a  much  smaller  place.  The 
ministry  which  in  seren  years  could  arrest  the 
attention  of  eight  hundred'  persons  in  such  a 
parish,  must  have  been  one  of  singular  power, 
and  singularly  blessed  of  Qod. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  his 
ministerial  success  was  the  extraordinary  eflfect 
that  he  produced  on  a  regiment  of  soldiers  which 
were  quartered  in  Truro  in  1756.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived,  Walker  set  up  a  sermon  for  their  special 
benefit  on  Sunday  afternoon,  which  was  called 
**  the  soldiers'  sermon.**  After  a  little  time  the 
number  of  attendants  became  very  large ;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  it  was  a  voluntary  service,  specially 
intended  for  soldiers,  no  doubt  helped  greatly  to 
bring  hearers.  The  attention  of  the  men  was 
thoroughly  arrested,  and  within  three  weeks  no 
less  than  a  hundred  of  them  came  to  Walker's 
house,  asking  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved. 
He  himself  says  to  a  correspondent :  '*  The  effects 
of  the  soldiers*  sermon  have  been  very  striking. 
You  would  have  seen  their  countenances  chan^g, 
tears  often  bursting  from  their  eyes,  and  confes- 
sions of  their  exceeding  sinfulness  and  danger 
breaking  from  their  mouths.  I  have  scarcely 
heard  such  a  thing  as  self-excusing  from  any  of 
them ;  while  the  desire  to  be  instructed,  and  un- 
common thankfulness  for  any  pains  for  them 
used  by  any  of  us,  have  been  very  remarkable." 

His  biographer  says :  *'  Mr.  Walker's  exertions 
in  the  regiment  at  first  met  with  great  opposition. 
The  commander  publicly  forbade  his  men  to  go 
to  him  for  private  instruction,  though,  at  last, 
nu  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
sought  the  persevering  servant  of  Christ  for  that 
purpose.  Those  also  whom  religion  had  separated 
from  the  sinful  habits  and  company  of  their  un- 
awakened  comrades,  were  much  derided;  but 
grace  enabled  them  to  stand.  A  great  alteration, 
however,  soon  took  place.  Punishment  diminished, 
and  order  prevailed  in  the  regiment,  to  a  degree 
never  before  witnessed ;  and  at  length  the  com- 
mander discovered  the  excellent  cause  of  this 
salutary  change.  Genuine  zeal  had  now  its  full 
triumph  and  rich  reward.  The  officers  waited  on 
Mr.  Walker  in  a  body,  to  acknowledge  the  good 
effects  of  his  wise  and  sedulous  exertions,  and  to 
thank  him  for  the  reformation  he  had  produced 
in  their  rauk^s." 


*'  These  interesting  men  left  Truro  after  nine 
weeks'  stay.     The  parting  scene  was  indescrib- 
ably affecting.     They  assembled  the  last  eveu- 
ing  in  the  society-room,  to  hear  their  bdored 
minister's  farewell  prayer  and  exhortation.    '  Had 
you,'  said  Walker  to  a  friend,  'but  seen  their 
countenances,   what  thankfulness,  love,  sorrow, 
and  joy  sat  upon  them  I     They  hoped  they  migbt 
bring  forth  some  fruit;  they  hoped  to  meet  os 
again  at  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  at  the  great 
day.'    It  was  an  hour  of  mingled  distress  and 
comfort ;  the  hearts  of  many  were  so  full,  that 
they  cUisped  the  hand  of  the  beloved  instrument 
of  their  conversion,  and  turned  away  withoot  a 
word.     They  began  their  morning  inarch  praising 
Gk>d  for  having  brought  them  under  the  sound  of 
the  gospel;   and  as  they  slowly  passed  along, 
turned  round  to  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
town,  as  it  gradually  receded  from  their  sight, 
exdaiming,  '  Qod  bless  Truro  1'     They  saw  their 
spiritual  leader  no  more  upon  earth,  but  were 
consoled  by  the  hope  of  a  triumphant  meeting 
amongst  the  armies  of  heaven." 

One  grand  peculiarity  of  Walker's  ministry  at 
Truro  was  the  system  of  private  meetings  for 
mutual  creation,  among  the  spiritual  members 
of  his  congregation,  which  he  succeeded  in  in- 
stituting. He  seems  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  following  up  the 
work  done  in  the  pulpit,  and  with  the  desirable- 
ness of  stirring  up  real  Christians  to  be  usefol 
to  one  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  right  **  Edify  one  another,"  is  an  apostolic 
principle  far  too  much  overlooked  (1  Thessi  v.  11). 
Most  Christians  are  far  too  ready  to  leave  every- 
thing to  be  done  by  their  minister,  and  foiiget 
that  a  minister  has  only  one  body  and  one  tongue, 
and  cannot  be  everywhere  and  do  everything. 
Above  all,  most  Christians  forget  that  the  mutual 
conference  of  believers  is  a  valuable  means  of 
grace,  and  that  in  trying  to  water  others  we  are 
likely  to  be  watered  ourselvea.  But  the  best 
and  wisest  manner  of  conducting  these  meet- 
ings for  mutual  edification  is  a  subject  of  va^t 
difficulty,  and  one  on  which  good  men  differ 
widely.  Scores  of  excellent  ministers  have  at- 
tempted to  do  something  in  this  direction,  and 
have  completely  &iled.  It  was  precisely  here 
that  Walker    seems   to   have    b^n   eminently 
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gifted,  and  to  have  obtained  eztraordinary  sac- 

CttS. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  in  a  periodical  make  it 
quite  impossible  to  give  a  fall  account  of  all  the 
plana  and  arrangements  that  Walker  made  for  the 
condact  of  his  religious  societies.     Those  who 
wish  to  know  more  about  them  will  find  them  fullj 
described  in  Sidney's  ''life  of  Walker."    One 
leading  feature  of  his  system  deserves,  however, 
to  be  specially  noticed:  I  mean  his  careful  classi- 
fication of  the  members  of  his  societies.     He 
always  formed  them  into  two  divisions,  one  com- 
posed entirely  of  men,  into  which  no  female  was 
admitted;  the  other  of  married  men,  their  wives, 
and  unmarried  women,  from  which  all  single 
men  were  excluded.    The  wisdom  s,nd  good  sense 
of  this  classification  will  be  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  Christian.     It  is  the  very  neglect  of  it, 
however  simple  it  may  appear,  which  has  been 
the  ruin  of  many   similar  private  movements 
among  religions  peojde.      The  rules  drawn  np 
for  the  management  of  meetings  are  marked 
throughout  by  like  soundness  of  judgment    The 
objects  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view — the  admis- 
sion of  members,  the  hours  to  be  kept,  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  things  to  be  habitually  avoided 
by  members — are  all  most  carefully  defined,  and 
give  one  a  most  favourable  idea  of  Waiker*s  rare 
Christian  good  sense.     I  have  only  room  to  quote 
two  rules,  which  are  a  good  specimen  of  the  tone 
and  ftpirit  running  through  all  the  regnlationa 

One  rule  is, "  That  every  member  of  this  Society 
do  esteem  himself  peculiarly  obliged  to  live  in  an 
inoflfensive  and  orderly  manner,  to  the  glory  of 
Ood  and  the  edification  of  his  neighbours;  that 
be  study  to  advance,  in  himself  and  others, 
haniility  and  meekness,  faith  in  Christ,  love  to 
God,  gospel  repentance,  and  new  obedience,  in 
which  things  Christian  edification  consists,  and 
not  in  vain  janglings.  And  that  in  all  his  con- 
versation and  articles  of  faith  he  stick  close  to 
the  plain  and  divine  meaning  of  holy  Scripture, 
carefully  avoiding  all  intricate  niceties  and  refine- 
ments upon  it" 

The  other  rule,  or  rather  explanatory  definition, 
is :  "^  By  a  disorderly  carriage  we  mean  not  only  the 
commission  of  gross  and  scandalous  sins,  but  also 
what  are  esteemed  matters  of  little  moment  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  such  as  the  light  use  of  the 


words,  Xoni,  Giid^  Jesua^  Ac.,  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, which  we  cannot  bat  interpret  as  an  evidence 
of  the  want  of  Ood's  presence  in  the  heart;  the 
buying  and  selling  of  goods  which  have  not  paid 
custom ;  the  doing  needless  work  on  the  Lords 
day;  the  frequenting  ale-houses  or  taverns 
without  necessary  business.  And  considering 
the  consequence  of  vain  amusements  so  generally 
practised,  we  do,  in  charity  to  the  souls  of  others, 
as  well  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  such  things  our- 
selves, think  ourselves  obliged  to  use  particular 
caution  about  many  of  them,  however  innocent 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  such  as  cards,  dancings, 
clubs  for  entertainments,  play-houses,  sports  at 
festivals  and  parish  feasts,  and  as  much  as  may 
be  parish  feasts  themselves,  lest  by  joining  therein 
we  are  a  hindrance  to  ourselves  and  others.'* 
This  is  sound  speech  that  ^nnot  be  condemned. 
Regulationa  such  as  these  need  no  comment 
Whatever  objections  may  be  made  against  private 
societies  such  as  Walker  formed  at  Truro^  as 
tending  to  create  a  church  within  a  church,  one 
thing  at  least  is  sure — ^A  system  which  produced 
such  a  high  standard  of  life  and  practice  in  the 
members  of  the  Society,  deserves  serious  consi- 
deration. 

Walker's  most  useful  career  was  brought  to  a 
termination  in  the  year  1761.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-seven,  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, accelerated,  if  not  brought  on,  by  his  over- 
abundant labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ  at  Truro. 
It  is  impossible  to  wonder  at  his  breaking  down 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  when  we  consider 
the  immense  amount  of  ministerial  labour  which 
he  regularly  carried  on,  single-banded  and  un- 
assisted, for  neariy  fourteen  years,  in  his  large 
Cornish  parish.  He  says  himself,  in  a  letter  dated 
1755:  ''My  stated  business  (beside  the  Sundsy 
duty,  prayers  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  burials, 
baptisms,  and  attendance  on  the  sick)  is,  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  to  talk  with  such 
as  apply  to  me  in  private  from  six  to  ten  in  the 
evening;  Tuesday,  to  attend  the  society;  and 
Thursday,  a  lecture  in  church  in  the  evening. 
Saturday,  and  as  much  of  Friday  as  I  can  give, 
is  bestowed  in  preparing  the  Sunday's  sermouB. 
To  all  this  must  be  added  what  I  may  well  csH 
the  care  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  above  a  hun- 
dred people,  who,  on  one  account  and   another, 
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continaally  need  my  direction.  Yon  will  not 
wonder  if  my  strength  proves  unequal  to  this 
labour,  and  I  find  myself  debilitated,  and  nnder 
necessity  of  making  my  time  shorter  by  Ijring  in 
bed  longer  than  formerly.  In  short,  what  I  am 
going  through  seems  eyidently  to  be  hastening 
my  end,  though  there  be  no  immediate  danger." 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  so  far  from  wondering 
that  such  a  man  died  so  soon,  we  should  rather 
wonder  that  he  worked  and  lived  so  long. 

He  died  at  Blackheath,  near  London,  after  a 
long  and  suffering  illness  of  more  than  a  year's 
duration,  in  which  he  received  every  attention 
that  could  be  bestowed  on  his  poor  earthly  taber- 
nacle from  the  kindness  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  He 
died  in  the  full  ei^oyment  of  the  peace  he  had  so 
faithfully  preached  to  others,  and  his  death-bed 
was  without  a  doud.  He  had  never  married, 
and  had  neither  brother,  sister,  nor  near  relative 
to  stand  by  him  as  he  went  down  into  the  river. 
But  he  had  that  which  is  &r  better  than  earthly 
relatives,  the  strong  consoktion  of  a  lively  hope, 
and  the  presence  of  that  Saviour  who  '^sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother,"  and  who  has  said,  "^  I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

The  following  letter,  written  on  his  death-bed 
to  his  beloved  friend  Mr.  Conon,  only  a  fortnight 
before  he  died,  gives  a  most  pleasing  impression 
of  Walker's  happy  frame  of  mind  in  the  prospect 
of  eternity.     He  says  : — 

''My  dearest,  most  faithful  friend, — ^My  disorder, 
though  by  no  means  affording  the  least  prospect 
of  recovery,  yet  seems  to  affect  me  at  present 
more  with  weakness  than  with  that  violent  heat 
which  rendered  me  incapable  of  thought  I  can 
now,  blessed  be  God,  think  a  little;  and  with 
what  comfort  do  I  both  receive  your  thoughts 
and  communicate  mine  to  youl  Oh,  my  dear 
friend,  what  do  we  owe  to  the  Lord  for  one 
another !  More  than  I  could  have  conceived, 
had  not  God  sent  me  to  die  elsewhere.  We  shall 
have  time  to  praise  the  Lord,  when  we  meet  in 
the  other  world.  I  stand  and  look  upon  that 
world  with  an  established  heart  I  see  the  way 
prepared,  opened,  and  assured  unto  me  in  Jesus 
Christ  For  ever  blessed  be  the  name  of  God, 
that  I  can  look  upon  death,  that  introduces  that 
glorious  scene,  without  any  kind  of  fear.  I  find 
tnj  grand  duty.btill  is  tsubmission,  both  as  to  time 


and  circomstancea.  Why  should  I  not  say  to 
you  that  I  find  nothing  oome  so  near  my  heart, 
as  the  fear  lest  my  will  should  thwart  God's  will 
in  any  drcnmstanoes  t  Thus,  I  think,  I  am  en- 
abled to  watch  and  pray  in  some  poor  measara 
Well,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  but  stepping  a  little 
before  yon.  You  will  soon  also  get  your  release, 
and  then  we  shall  triumph  for  ever  in  the  name, 
love,  and  power  of  the  Lamb.  Adien  1  Tours  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.    Amen.** 

The  above  touching  letter  was  probably  the 
last  that  Walker  wrota  One  week  later,  Mr. 
Burnet,  a  dear  and  valued  friend  both  of  Walket^s 
and  Venn's,  gave  the  following  aooonnt  of  him  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  says :  **  On  Saturday,  the 
1 1th  July,  I  reached  Mr.  Walker's  lodging  at 
Blackheath.  There  I  saw  the  dear  man  lying  on 
his  bed  of  sickness,  pining  away  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption,  burnt  up  with  raging  fever,  and 
wasted  almost  to  a  skeleton.  He  was  perfectly 
sensible,  and  so  was  able  to  express  himself  mnch 
to  our  satisfaction.  The  first  thing  which  struck 
me  exceedingly  was  his  patient  submission  nnder 
God's  hand,  and  his  thankful  tender*  concern  for 
all  those  who  were  near  to  him.  So  little  wu 
his  mind  engaged  with  things  merely  pertaining 
to  himself^  that  in  the  smallest  things  concerning 
my  own  convenience  and  comfort  he  behaved  as 
if  I  had  been  the  sick  person.  He  said  he  had 
been  uneasy,  at  the  beginning  of  his  sickness,  at 
the  want  of  sensible  frames  of  feeling,  but  was 
relieved  by  that  Scripture,  'They  that  worship 
God  must  worship  him  in  spirit,'  with  the  noble 
powers  of  the  soul ;  and  that  he  now  found  ex- 
perimentally the  worship  of  God's  Spirit  on  his 
heart  in  a  degree  he  had  never  before  experienced 
'  I  am  now  enabled,'  he  said,  'to  see  when  it  was 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  first  laid  effectual  hold  of  my 
hearty  which  I  was  never  able  to  discover  before. 
I  have  a  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  principles  I 
have  preached,  and  the  methods  I  have  geueraUy 
taken.  I  have  no  doubt  respecting  my  state  in 
Christ,  or  my  future  glory.  Behold,  I  am  going 
down  to  the  gates  of  the  grave,  and  holy  angels 
wait  for  me.  Why  do  you  trouble  yourselves,  and 
weep)  Cannot  you  rejoice  with  met  1  ^m 
going  to  heaven.  Christ  died  :  my  Lord !  Oh, 
had  I  strength  to  express  myself,  I  could  tell 
yon  enough  to  make  your  hearts  weep  for  joj. 
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God  18  all  love  to  me,  and  my  trials  are  very 
Blight' " 

On  Tuesday,  July  tbe  14th,  Walker  dictated 
the  following  words  to  Mr.  Conon :  ''  My  dearest 
Friends, — With  great  confusion  of  thought^  I  have 
no  doubt<s  great  confidence,  great  submission,  no 
complsining.  As  to  actual  yiews  of  the  joys  that 
are  coming,  I  have  none ;  but  a  steadfast  belief  of 
them  in  Christ."  The  same  day,  when  one  sit- 
ting by  his  bedside  observed  that  his  soul  was 
ripe  for  heaven  and  eternity,  he  intermpted  him 
by  saying,  ^  that  the  body  of  sin  was  not  yet  done 
away,  but  that  he  should  continue  a  sinner  to  the 
last  gasp,  and  desired  that  he  would  pray  for  him 
as  snch." 

On  Sunday,  July  the  19th,  in  the  same  happy 
and  peaceful  frame  of  mind,  the  holy  curate  of 
Troro  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  and  went  home.  ''  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his." 

Walker's  literary  remains  are  not  many,  but 
they  deserve  £Eir  more  attention  than  many  writ- 
ings of  the  period  when  he  lived.  His  "  Lectures 
on  the  Church  Catechism,"  his  '*  Nine  Sermons 
on  the  Covenant  of  Grace,"  and  his  eleven  sermons 
entitled  **^  The  Christian,"  are  all  excellent  books, 
ud  ought  to  be  better  known  and  more  read  than 
tbey  are  in  the  present  day.  His  sermons  give 
oe  a  most  favourable  impression  of  his  powers  as 
a  preacher.  For  simplicity,  directness,  vivacity, 
and  home  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  I 
am  disposed  to  assign  them  a  very  high  rank 
^ong  tbe  sermons  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
ia  my  deliberate  impression  that  if  he  had  been 
an  itinerant  like  Whitefield,  and  had  not  confined 
himself  to  his  pulpit  at  Truro,  he  would  probably 
have  been  reckoned  one  of  the  best  preachers  of 
hbday. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  sermon 
preached  by  Walker  at  Truro  is  not  only  interest- 
ing in  itself,  but  is  also  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
his  style  of  preaching.  The  subject  was  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  He  said  at  the  conclusion:  '*Can  I 
think  of  this  day,  so  honourable  to  Him  whom 
my  soul  loveth,  without  longing  and  wishing  for 
its  appearing?  When  I  consider  that  his  people 
shall  partake  with  him  in  the  glories  of  that  day, 
and  hear  him  say  those  ravishing  words  never  to 


be  recalled, '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,*  can 
I  do  other  than  say, '  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly  1*  Surely  I  should  rejoice  to  see  and  be 
for  ever  with  the  Lord ;  to  behold  his  beauty  as 
the  express  image  of  his  Father's  person ;  to  con- 
template with  endless  and  insatiable  transport 
the  glory  which  the  Father  hath  given  him ;  to 
make  my  acknowledgment^  amid  the  praises  of 
heaven,  among  the  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  as  saved,  for  ever  saved,  by  his  love  and 
care,  his  power  and  grace  What!  when  the 
least  beam  of  his  glory  let  in  upon  my  soul  now 
turns  my  earth  into  heaven,  and  makes  me  cry 
out  with  Peter,  '  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,'  can 
I  wish  to  delay  his  coming)  When,  remaining 
in  this  vale  of  miseiy,  I  groan  under  corruptions, 
ai.d  am  burdened  with  a  corruptible  body,  can  I 
say, '  This  is  better  than  to  be  fashioned  in  soul 
and  body  like  unto  tbe  Lord)'  When  I  find  here 
nothing  but  vanity  an(|  vexation  of  spirit,  shall  I 
be  averse  to  the  Lord's  coming  to  change  my  sor- 
rows into  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory) 
Here^  beset  as  I  am  with  enemies,  would  I  not 
long  for  that  blessed  day  when  1  shall  see  them 
again  no  more  for  ever)  And  would  I  not  be 
glad  to  be  taken  from  a  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness, into  that  new  heaven  and  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness)  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth  j  I  know  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  I  have  a  humble  con- 
fidence that  he  will  own  me  among  the  children ; 
and  shall  I,  like  those  who  know  no  better  joys 
than  this  world  can  afford  them,  are  ignorant  of  a 
Redeemer's  righteousness,  and  lie  under  the  un- 
conscious guilt  of  unnumbered  and  unpardoned 
sins — shall  I,  like  them,  cleave  to  this  base  life  as 
my  air  for  happiness,  and  not  wait,  and  wish,  and 
long  for  the  day  of  my  Master's  glorious  appear- 
ing) No!  I  will  not  abide  in  that  low  measure 
of  faith,  which  only  begets  a  hope  that  I  may  be 
well  when  the  Lord  comes,  but  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  love  the  day  of  his  appearing.  My  en- 
deavour shall  bo  to  be  strong  in  the  faith,  and 
abounding  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  always  fruitful  in  good  works,  and  hasting 
unto  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

"  As  for  you,  my  dear  hearers,  I  am  grieved  at 
heart  for  many,  very  many  of  you,  to  think  how 
you  will  make  your  appearance  before  Christ's 
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judgment-seat      You  have  no  works  to  speak 
there  for  your  belonging  to  Christ;  I  can  see 
none.     I  see  works  of  various  kinds  that  prove 
you  do  not  belong  to  him.     If  a  life  of  pleasures, 
idlenesses,  indulgences,  drunkennesses,  prides,  co- 
vetoosnesses,  would  recommend  you  to  the  favour 
of  the  Judge,  few  would  be  better  received  than 
numbers  of  you !    In  the  name  of  Qod,  my  friends, 
when  you  know  this  moment  in  your  own  con- 
sciences that  i^  as  you  have  been  and  are,  yon 
should  be  called  to  judgment,  you  would  be  surely 
cast  into  hell,  why  will  you  live  at  such  a  rate  1 
Well !  we  shall  all  be  soon  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ     There  the  controversy  between 
me,  persuading  you  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  to 
repent,  and  you,  determined  to  abide  in  your  sins, 
srill  be  decided.     There  it  will  appear  whether 
your  blood  will  be  upon  your  own  heads  for  your 
obstinate  impenitences,  or  upon  mine  for  not  giving 
you  warning.     Christ  will  certainly  either  acquit 
or  condemn  me  on  this  account;  and  if  I  should 
be  acquitted,  what  wiU  become  of  you  1  I  tremble 
to  think  how  many  words  of  mine  will  be  brought 
up  against  yon  on  that  day.     What  will  you  say, 
what  will  you  answer,  how  will  yon  excuse  yonr- 
selvesl     Oh,  sirs,  if  you  will  not  be  prevailed 
upon,  yon  wilL  with  eternal  self-reproach,  curse 
the  day  that  yon  knew  me,  or  heard  one  word 
from  my  mouth.     Why,  why  will  ye  die  with  so 
aggravated  a  destruction  1    May  the  Lord  incline 
you  to  think  1    May  he  cause  this  word  to  sink 
deep  into  your  hearts!     May  he  show  you  all 
your  dangers,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm  bring 


you  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil,  and  tnuukte 
you  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  !" 

The  letters  which  Mr.  Sidney  has  collected  in 
his  biography  of  Walker  are  all  inteiestingy  ef«pe- 
cially  those  addressed  to  the  two  Wesleys^  and  ti 
Mr.  Adam  of  Winteringham,  author  of  **  Private 
Thoughts  upon  Religion."  Indeed,  the  wh<de  book 
is  valuable.  I  only  regret  that  the  author  shoald 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  elaborate  so  carefoUy 
his  favourite  idea,  that  Mr.  Walker  was  a  sonod 
Churchman  and  not  a  Dissenter.  It  may  be  per- 
fectly true,  no  doubt  But  it  is  too  often  pressed 
and  thrust  upon  our  notice.  Walker  lived  in  a 
day  when  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  iii 
England  was  at  stake,  and  when  the  main  business 
of  true-hearted  Christians  was  to  preserve  the 
very  foundations  of  revealed  religion  from  being 
swept  away.  To  my  eyes.  Walker's  tfaoruugh 
Christianity  is  a  far  more  conspicuous  object  than 
his  Churchmanship. 

After  all,  I  leave  the  subject  of  this  paper  with 
a  very  deep  conviction  that  we  know  compara- 
tively very  little  about  Walker.  The  half  of  but 
work,  I  suspect,  has  never  yet  been  recorded.  He 
lived  near  the  Land's  End.  He  seldom  left  his  own 
parish.  His  life  was  never  fully  written  till  fiftj 
or  sixty  years  after  he  was  dead.  What  wouder, 
then,  if  we  know  but  little  of  the  man  I  Tet  I 
venture  the  surmise,  that  in  the  last  day,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  ministries  shall  be  disclosed,  few 
will  be  found  to  have  done  better  work  for  Christ 
in  their  day  and  generation  than  Walker  uf 
Truro. 
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N  old  fanner,  who  had  lived  to  make  the 
bes^  as  he  thought,  of  this  world,  was  iu 
the  habit  of  seeking  consolation,  under  all 
his  troubles,  from  his  well-filled  po<!ket- 
book.  If,  at  any  time,  his  spirits  were  depressed  by 
losses  from  falling  markets,  or  from  failing  merchants  ; 
if  he  were  fretted  by  domestic  troubles,  or  by  disputes 
with  neighbours— he  would  cany  his  old  pocket-book, 
crammed  with  documents  each  of  which  represented  so 
much  wealth,  into  some  quiet  nook  on  his  farm,  and 
would  there  count  over  his  treasures,  till  he  bad  counted 
himself  back  to  his  wonted  good-humour.  A  man  who 
had  begun  life,  like  him,  with  nothing,  and  who  had 
now  so  much  to  count  that  it  tasked  bis  humble  powers 


to  do  it,  was  surely  not  the  man  who  should  lose  betrt 
for  a  passing  trifle.  So,  at  least,  the  poor-rich  mo 
thought ;  and,  replacing  his  book  in  his  pocket,  he  re- 
turned home  with  a  lighter  heart 

Now,  the  believer  under  discouragement  cannot  <i<) 
better  than  take  a  hint  from  this  worldly-minded  ol>i 
man.  Nothing  cheers  a  drooping  spirit  like  a  sight  of 
its  treasures;  and  a  be]iever*s  meUncholy  would,  io 
general,  be  put  to  speedy  flight,  if  he  could  only  be  per- 
suaded to  count  over  the  '*  things  that  are  freely  gireo 
to  us  of  Qod."  Let  the  Christian,  then,  in  his  hcnra  <'f 
sadness,  take  hU  pocket-book,  which  is  the  Word  of 
Gk)d,  and  let  him,  in  quiet,  count  over,  one  ky  one,  the 
ezoMding  great  and  precious  promises  which  God  hu 
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given  him,  and  of  which  every  one  is  the  representative 
of  untold  spiritoal  wealth.  Bat  withal,  let  htm  take 
heed  to  ooant  the  treasttres  as  kU  ovm  treasures  ;  for 
if  be  be  a  memher  of  Christ,  all  the  promises  of  Qod 
ue  his.  Let  him  do  this,  and  he  shall  speedily  find 
that  the  roan  who  can  truly  say,  and  who  is  belfevingly 
saying  it,  *^  God  is  mine—Christ  is  mine— heaven  is 
Dine-eteroity  is  mine— life  is  mine— death  is  mine,"— 
that  thia  man  cannot  refrain  from  joyously  adding,  how- 
ever distressing  his  outward  drcumstances  may  he, 
"  Why  art  thoa  cast  down,  0  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  in  me?" 

But  we  have  referred  to  this  old  farmer  and  his 
pocket-book  for  another  purpose.  His  hook  was  to  him 
something  more  than  a  mere  apparatus  of  leather  and 
pasteboard,  it  was  a  companion  for  his  soul ;  it  had  a 
voice,  and  could  speak  to  him ;  nay,  so  fallen  was  he, 
that  the  pocket-hook  could  commune  with  the  poor 
heart  on  its  own  level,  and  could  minister  to  its 
miserable  consolation.  Will  the  reader  permit  me  to 
suggest  a  happier  use  for  his  pocket-book,  in  the  way  of 
an  occasional  conference  with  it— a  use  for  it  in  the 
doset  as  a  humble  handmaid  to  the  Bible.  Employed 
in  this  way,  firom  time  to  time,  no  longer  the  Bible's 
rival,  bat  the  Bible's  a!ly,  the  reader  may  find  that  his 
poeketrbook  is  an  excellent  aid  towards  self-knowledge ; 
and  can  give  him  better  belp  for  eternity,  than  its  con- 
teota,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  do  for  time. 

And  we  need  some  such  subordinate  plain-speaking 
teacher;  which,  taking  up  the  Bible  lesson,  shall  so 
^pply  it  to  our  Individual  selves,  as  to  leave  us  in  no 
^bt  whether  or  not  we  are  truly  submissive  to  the 
(iivine  Worl  The  Bible  itself  plainly  tells  us  what,  as 
(^tians,  we  are  responsible  for  being  and  for  doing  ; 
it  also  plainly  tells  us  how  we  are  to  get  the  needed 
help  for  so  being  or  for  so  doing :  but  there  is  a  minor 
question,  yet  of  great  importance,  to  which  the  Bible 
furnishes  no  direct  reply.  And  the  question  is  this : 
Am  I,  who  profess  to  have  taken  up  my  cross,  and  to 
^  now  following  Jesus,  so  employing  these  spiritual 
helps  as  actually  to  live,  in  some  degree,  comformably  to 
Biy  lofty  calling  7  To  settle  this,  we  must  not  trust  our 
ovn  hearts,  for  they  are  deceitful,  nor  the  testimony  of 
<^ur  friends,  for  they  are  partial ;  we  must  seek  other 
witnesses,  and  we  shall  find  none  more  truthful  or  more 
useful  than  our  own  pocket-book.  It  will  neither  flatter 
^  nor  slander  us,  but  will  tell  us  the  simple  truth  ; 
only  cm'  hearts  must  be  sufficiently  guileless  not  to  mis- 
interpret its  testimony. 

For  the  pocket-book,  rightly  consulted,  will  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  reality  of  ous  profession.  A  cab- 
man, who  had  been  rough  and  cniel  to  all  about  him, 
said  after  his  conversion,  "  Why,  sir,  my  very  horse 
knovB  that  I  am  a  new  man.*'  And  something  similar 
is  the  case  in  every  true  conversion.  Among  other 
changes,  the  pocket  is  sure  to  be  converted  as  well  as 
the  tongue.  That  profession  of  faith  is  a  very  unsatis- 
^^ry  one  which  does  not  lay  the  purse,  with  its  con- 


tents, at  the  Saviour^s  feet.  The  true  believer  gives  his 
own  self  first  (2  Cor:  viil  6) ;  and  this  secures  that  he 
also  give  his  aU.  So,  then,  thotigh  a  man  may  have 
got  a  new  mouth,  which  can  speak  fluently  the  language 
of  Canaan  ;  and  though  he  may  have  got  a  new  cree<l 
which  has  in  it  every  acknowledged  Christian  doctrine, 
sharp  and  clear ;  and  though  he  may  have  got  a  new 
set  of  habits,  and  a  new  circle  of  friends— let  him  not 
be  satisfied  with  these,  unless  he  has  also  got  a  new 
pocket-l)ook.  Without  this,  all  the  rest,  it  is  likely,  is 
but  vanity  of  vanities.  The  old  pocket-book  was  either 
one  of  his  idols  hitherto,  or,  at  the  least,  one  of  the 
unholy  implements  d^raded  to  the  worship  of  the  grand 
idol  Self.  Has  he  now  cast  all  his  idols  with  their 
temple  furniture  to  the  mdes  and  to  the  bats  7  Has  he 
now  got  in  his  pocket  a  pocket-hook  which  is  no  longer 
his,  but  his  Master's ;  and  which  is  entrusted  to  him  for 
a  little,  but  entrusted  to  him  as  a  mere  steward,  who  is  to 
use  it  all  according  to  the  Master's  plain  instructions. 

Now,  if  any  one  wishes  to  get  satisfactoiy  light  en  the 
reality  of  his  Christian  profession,  let  him  not  overlook 
this  plain  and  practical  aspect  of  the  question.  He  will 
be  in  less  danger  here  of  getting  lost  in  the  quicksands 
of  metaphysical  casuistry.  Unbelief  is  fully  as  likely  to 
lurk  in  the  pocket-book  as  anywhere  else,  and  it  can 
often  be  more  easily  detected  here  than  in  the  creed. 
There  are  many  whose  verbal  confession  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  whose  system  of  doctrines  is  perfectly  ortho- 
dox, whose  general  walk  is  morally  blameless ;  but  who, 
if  they  were  to  examine  conscience  in  the  light  of  the 
Bible,  and  by  the  help  of  the  pocket-book,  would  find 
that,  instead  of  being  already  within  the  kingdom,  they 
are  not  even  attempting  to  walk  towards  it  Indeed, 
so  far  from  having  any  controlling  sense  of  responsibility 
to  God  for  all  that  they  have  or  can  do,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  practical  enforcement  of  his  claims ; 
and  if  he  were  to  say  to  them,  as  he  onoe  said  to  the 
young  man  in  the  gospels,  ''  Sell  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,"  they  also  would  be  sure  to  go  away 
very  stfrrouful.  They  should  indeed  be  happy  to  be 
assured  of  having  fellowship  with  Christ  in  the  lieavenly 
glory,  alter  the  present  life  of  selfishness  is  over ;  but 
to  have  present  fellowship  with  Christ  in  the  daily  use 
of  their  own  pocket-books,  why,  they  could  scarcely 
consent  to  this.  And  yet  it  was  on  a  similar  point 
that  Abraham's  faith  was  tested,  and  was  gloriously 
triumphant.  He  was  called  to  leave  his  country,  and 
to  give  up  all  for  God ;  and  he  did  it  He  was  com- 
manded to  offer  up  his  beloved  son;  and  he  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning  in  his  instant  readiness  to  obey 
We,  too,  are  called  on  now  to  walk  along  a  path  as 
trying  to  flesh  and  blood ;  do  we  too  hasten  to  obey  the 
call  7  Whether  we  do  or  not,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
all  who  are  Abraham's  children  have  the  spirit,  and  do 
the  works  of  Abraham  (John  viii.  39).  Wherefore;  in 
settling  this  weighty  question  regarding  the  genuineness 
of  our  Christian  profession,  let  us,  by  no  means,  over- 
look  the  evidence  of  the  pocket-hook. 
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The  pocket-book  is  abo  an  admirable  teat  of  a  pn>- 
fesaor's  love.  "  God  is  love  ;**  and  when  he  proceeds  to 
restore  his  lost  image  on  the  hearts  of  his  children,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  prominent  fruits  of  the  Spirit  is 
love.  Jesus  is  incarnate  love ;  and  his  disciples  are 
called  not  only  to  enjoy  his  grace,  hut  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  its  exercise  to  others.  The  amazing  love  of 
Christ^s  heart  is  to  be  manifested  to  a  wondering  world 
by  the  display  of  it,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  loving  lives 
of  his  bdieving  little  ones.  There  may  be  vaiying 
measures  of  love  in  different  individuals,  but  the  family 
temper  is  holy  love ;  and  a  true  Christian  without  love 
to  Qod  and  love  to  man  is  an  impossibility  (1  Cor.  ziii.) 
Now,  do  we  love  Qod,  and  do  we  bve  our  neighbours, 
and  how  much  do  we  love  ?  Nay,  let  there  be  no  fervent 
professions,  which  only  tend  to  self-deception ;  let  there 
be  no  words  at  all.  Love— genuine  love—in  a  'world 
like  this  is  always  a  very  costly  thing ;  and  in  settling  a 
question  like  this,  let  us  appeal  to  the  pocket-book. 
How  much  does  our  love  really  cost  us?  This  will 
afford  us  material  for  an  approximative  estimate  of  its 
real  amount ;  of  our  real  compassion  for  the  souls  that 
are  perishing,  and  for  the  bodies  that  are  suffering 
everywhere  around  us.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  mere 
amount  given  can  of  itself  indicate  this ;  for  there  may 
be  much  given  where  there  is  more  kept  back,  and 
where  there  is  therefore  little  love  ;  and  there  may  be 
little  given  where  there  is  nothing  kept,  and  where  th^re 
is  therefore  much  love.  We  see  both  esses  illustrated 
in  thd  offerings  to  the  temple  treasury,  when  the  poor 
widow,  with  her  two  mites,  cast  in  little  with  much  love, 
for  she  kept  back  nothing ;  while  the  rich  donors,  of 
their  abundance  cast  in  much,  yet  with  little  love,  for 
they  kept  back  almost  all.  The  true  question  then  is, 
nut  what  is  the  amount  of  money  given,  but  what  self- 
deuial  has  been  cheerfully  exercised  in  the  giving  of  it  ? 
What  personal  convenience,  what  comfort,  what  neces- 
sity, what  urgent  necessity,  has  been  denied  in  order  to 
luinister  in  love  to  the  still  more  urgent  need  of  others  ? 
Ah,  my  friends,  our  own  pocket-books  can  tell  us  many 
things  on  this  point  which  it  may  be  profitable  for  some 
of  us  to  listen  to ;  and  let  us  not  forget  that  the  religion 
which  spares  the  pocket-book  is  but  a  mockery. 

Another  weighty  question,  which  the  pocket-book  will 
help  us  to  answer,  is  the  question  that  relates  to  our 
individual  responsibilities,  and  how  far  we  are  cultivat- 
ing a  sense  of  obligation  to  discharge  them.  All  that 
we  have,  we  have  in  trust  It  is  God  himself  who,  after 
all,  fills  tbe  pocket-book  (Eccles.  v.  19);  that  same  God 
who  also  claims  that  we  use  the  whole  of  it  for  him.  To 
deny  this  is  to  take  the  ground  of  virtual  atheism.  We 
are  but  stewards  now,  mere  stewards  of  all  the  good 
things  which,  for  the  present,  we  seem  to  possess.  By-and- 
bye,  we  shall  get  our  own  eternal  things  (Luke  xvi  12), 
and  what  these  may  be  depends  very  much  on  the  way 
in  which  we  discharge  our  present  stewardship.  What  a 
pity  that  this  is  so  little  remembered  now !  but  though 
it  be  forgotten  for  the  present,  it  shall  erelong  be  felt 


to  have  been  the  most  important  fiict  of  life.   In  witat 
a  different  light  the  large  balance  of  profits,  it  the 
yeai's  end,  looks  to  two  men,  the  one  of  whom  xegirds 
it  as  his  own,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  plesses ;  sod  the 
other  looks  on  it  as  so  much  more  entrusted  to  him, 
and  for  which  he  is  to  give  strict  account  in  a  little 
while.    However,  we  must  never  forget  thst  ve  in 
entrusted  with  many  other  things  as  well  ss  moDer. 
Every  Christian  has  had  committed  to  him  talents  un- 
speakably more  precious  than  any  amount  of  gplu  vbit- 
ever.    We  would  neither  undervalue  nor  yet  ovemloe 
the  power  of  money;  but,  after  all,  what  can  it  bj  itielf 
accomplish  ?    Unless  it  be  under  the  control  of  sodm- 
thing  infinitely  better  than  itself^  it  is  perfectly  qkIos 
for  doing  the  work  of  God.    Of  all  the  gifts  with  vbich 
their  gracious  Lord  ha^  endowed  his  servants,  periups 
money  is  the  very  least  that  is  entrusted  to  a  r^gc^ienkd 
man;  and  we  have  but  poorly  learned  the  lessons  irhich 
our  Bibles  teach  us,  if  we  have  not  been  taught  to  nlae, 
far  above  any  measure  of  earthly  wealth  whateyer,  the 
gentle  power  of  a  sympathizing  heart,  the  special  gi^l 
of  prevailing  prayer,  the  blessed  influence  of  a  holy  lile, 
or  any  other  one  of  the  complete  circle  of  graces  tlo^ 
spring  out  of  an  Enoch  -walk  with  God.    But  still,  eveo 
in  regard  to  these  elements  of  a  Christian's  tnuty  the 
pocket-book  may  be  usefully  employed  as  s  sort  cf 
general  test  whether  or  not  we  be  faithful  stewsrdi 
If  a  man  be  prayerful  and  oonsdentions  in  the  toe  ot 
all  the  money  with  which  God  entrusts  him,  the  pn:- 
bability  is  that  he  employs  his  other  talents  in  the  same 
spirit;  while  if  he  be  uufiuthfiil  and  selfish  here,  is  it 
presumption  to  conclude  that  he  is  an  tinfisithful  stewi 
all  through  ?   In  the  higher  matters,  then,  of  a  believers 
responsibility,  as  well  as  in  the  more  humble  ooe  d 
mere  pecuniary  trust,  the  pocket-book  will  throw  con- 
siden^le  light  upon  the  question  of  our  ilBithfiil  stevarti- 
ship. 

Alas,  what  cheats  we  practise  on  ourselves.  >^v 
public  plunderer,  living  by  his  wits,  so  works  on  the 
credulity  of  his  fellows^  as  we  are,  each  of  us,  tempte'i 
to  practise  on  our  own.  He  that  best  knows  his  own 
heart  will  be  the  humblest  and  the  wisest  man.  Aoi 
this  complete  self-knowledge  will  scarcely  be  sttsioe^i 
without  tlie  aid  of  the  pocket-book.  How  many  bsve 
learned  themselves,  to  their  own  humbling,  by  G«fs 
dealing  With  their  purse.  There  have  been  not  sfe*i 
who,  while  they  remained  poor,  have  seemed  qoiK 
contented;  nay,  they  seemed  even  to  be  exoeediogij 
generous.  Their  little  surplus  was  cheerfuUy  ezpeiuifri 
in  doing  good;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  expressed  regres 
for  their  poverty,  j^  was  only  when  it  restrained  the 
laige-handed  benevolence  on  which  their  hearts,  the^ 
thought,  were  set  Whatever  else  they  wanted,  ther 
did  not  seem  to  want  a  giving  spirit  "  Oh,"  perbtp^ 
it  was  said,  *'  if  I  had  only  half  as  much  as  snch  sootite: 
has,  in  what  different  &shion  would  I  use  it! **  ^^'' 
the  wish  has  been  met,  the  purse  has  been  filled,  the 
coveted  ability  for  doing  good  on  an  extensive  vs^ 
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bag  been  bestowed,  and  how  has  it  been  used  7  Used ! 
tsk  the  pocket-book,  and  it  will  tell  how  it  has  been 
BhAmefiiUj  abased.  Many  a  poor  roan,  if  he  had  con- 
tioaed  poor,  would  never  have  learned  how  perfectly 
fitted  that  word  is  to  the  heart  of  man,  **  When  riches 
increaUf  set  not  your  hearts  upon  them  ;*'  and  would 
bare  been  spared  the  humiliation  of  famishing  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  old  story,  '^  How  rich  Jacob  forgot  what 
poor  Jacob  promised.** 

And  if  the  filling  of  the  pocket-book  has  revealed  to 
jDiflj  tbeir  own  hollowness,  the  emptying  of  the  pocket- 
book  has  done  the  same  service  to  others.  Ah,  it  is 
often  felt  to  be  a  trying  thing,  when  the  Lord  lays  his 
baiid  on  the  pocket-book  and  empties  it  of  thousand 
after  thousand  till  the  whole  is  gone.  Many  an  un- 
raspecting  soul  bap  thus  learned  how  strong  were  its 
attachments  to  its  earthly  idols;  while  not  a  few  humble 
bat  morbidly  self-jealous  spirits  have  been  surprised  to 
find  how  cheerfully,  amid  their  blighted  comforts,  they 
coold  sing  Habakkuk's  song. 

Perhaps  the  reader  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of 

practically  regarding  the  right  use  of  the  pocket-book  as 

an  actoal  ordinance  of  God,  and  a  most  helpful  and 

piedotts  means  of  grace.    And  yet  it  is  so.    Qod  has 

beeD  graciously  pleased  to  link  us  to  himself  by  the 

happy  tie  of  our  universal  and  continual  need,  by  which 

we  are  constantly  constrained  to  come  to  him,  that  thus 

be  might  haye  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  continually 

giving  to  us,  and  we  might  have  the  joy  of  continually 

Koeiringfrom  him.    And  he  has  also  linked  us  to  each 

otber  by  the  most  sweet  and  happy  tie  of  our  mutual 

^peodaoce,  a  bond  that  is  most  blessed  where  it  is 

i^aognized  and  acted  on  in  the  power  of  a  true  Christ-like 

^   He  bestows  an  over-fulness  of  temporal  good  on 

fise,  that  this  one  may  have  the  joy  and  honour  of  sup- 

pljing  another's  lack ;  and  this  in  order  that  each  may 

be  drawn  more  lovingly  to  each,  and  all  more  thankfully 

Uid  trustingly  to  him.    Of  course,  the  world  is  oom- 

pletelj  out  <k  harmony  with  God*s  holy  mind  on  this, 

u  on  all  other  matters;  but  his  children,  who  have  been 

renewed  in  order  that  they  may  again  be  made  after  his 

iiQsge,  should  seek  the  largest  measure  of  sympathy 

vith  their  heayenly  Father's  mind.    And  has  he  not 

given  the  witness  of  his  Spirit  to  our  attendance  on  this 

ordinance,  as  well  as  on  any  other?    Who  is  there  that 

fau  been  fiuthfiil  to  this  ordinance  of  giving,  and  who 

bas  never  tasted  the  sweet  tokens  of  his  approval, 

which  Qod   bestows  in  secret  on  the  self-denying 

wonhipper?     So  then,  while  we  thank  God  for  the 

ordinance  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 

utd  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the  throne  of  grace, 

iet  OS  not  forget  to  thank  him  also  for  this  ordinance  of 

Christian  stewardship,  with  all  its  connected  mercies. 


And  let  the  Sabbath-keeping  church-goer  be  aware  that 
a  pilfered  pocket-book  will  bring  on  his  soul  a  guilt  as 
dark  as  broken  Sabbaths,  or  the  house  of  God  forsaken. 
In  our  own  day,  when  so  many  innovations  are  being 
introduced,  exciting  fear  in  some  and  hope  in  others, 
it  is  matter  for  rejoicing  that  Christ's  claims  upon  the 
pocket-book  are  being  more  and  more  recognized. 
Would  that  it  were  everywhere  practically  realized,  as 
one  of  the  elementary  teachings  of  the  holy  Word,  that 
the  forgiven  soul  has  been  redeemed  with  all  its  be- 
longings for  the  service  of  God.  But,  alas,  how  far  are 
many  of  us  behind,  I  shall  not  say  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, but  behind  even  the  world  around  us!  The 
heathen  still,  like  their  ancestors  in  Bible  tiroes, 
"  lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag,"  and  that,  too,  on  a  scale 
which  might  make  many  professing  Christians  blush. 
And,  not  to  speak  of  the  world's  costiy  vices,  let  us  look 
to  men  of  taste  in  the  indulgence  of  their  taste,  and  men 
of  science  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  The  Christian,  too, 
ought  to  have  his  special  taste  and  his  peculiar  pursuit. 
What  this  taste,  what  this  pursuit  should  be,  the  Bible 
leaves  us  littie  room  to  doubt ;  and  if  the  heart  were 
wholly  given  up  to  it,  then  he  would  not  scruple  to  use 
the  pocket-book,  and  ''spare  not"  in  gratifying  his 
heavenly  passion  for  goodf  works. 

But,  ere  we  dose,  let  us  not  forget  the  case  of  the 
poor  disciple  who  has  not  been  trusted  with  a  pocket- 
book.  Beloved  brother,  that  incomparable  story  «f  the 
widow  and  her  two  mites  was  told  for  your  encourage- 
ment Do  not  let  your  heart  be  troubled  about  the 
poverty  that  has  come  to  you  in  an  honest  way.  It 
helps  to  make  you  all  the  more  like  your  blessed  Lord.; 
and  as  for  holy  service  in  self-denying  giving,  why  it  is 
easier  to  you  than  others.  Your  every  gift,  my  brother, 
is,  what  tiie  rich  man's  gift  not  always  is,  a  self-deniaL 
His  often  costs  him  nothing,  but  yoiur  gift  always  costs 
you  much.  And  though  your  gift  in  itself  is  small,  offer 
it  up  with  much  love,  and  its  outward  meanness  shall 
not  make  it  any  the  less  precious,  for  it  is  the  love,  and 
not  the  gold,  that  is  to  God  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell. 
And  again,  though  you  cannot  serve  God  by  your  great 
gifts  out  of  your  abundance,  you  can  render  equal  service 
by  your  humble  faith  and  thankful  patience  in  the 
midst  of  trying  penury.  Tou  have  it  quite  as  much  in 
your  power  as  any  one  has,  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  and  that  in  the  true  and  highest  sense.  So 
then,  in  a  word,  whether  God  has  given  us  riches  or 
given  us  poverty,  for  in  truth  both  are  gifU  (Prov.  zxx.  8), 
let  us  never  cease  to  carry  with  us  a  sense  of  our 
solemn  responsibility,  and  to  aim  continually  that  we 
may  receive  at  last  his  ''well-done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

J.  p. 
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BT    THE    WAT. 


onward  still  we  journey 
To  our  Father's  House  above. 
In  the  path  which  He  has 
chosen 

We  are  guided  by  His  loYe. 

Though  it  lead  through  pleasant  places^ 

We  do  not  dare  to  stay  ; 

Our  Home  is  not  among  them, 

Though  we  pass  them  by  the  way. 

n. 

We  pass  the  breezy  mountains^ 
We  pass  the  dashing  rills, 
We  pass  the  shady  forests, 
And  we  pass  the  sunny  hills  : 
To  rest  us  here  were  pleasant. 
But  we  must  not,  cannot  stay; 
Our  Home  is  yet  beyond  us, 
And  we  pass  them  by  the  way. 

m 

But  should  the  stormy  tempest 
Hang  lowering  in  the  sky; 
Or  pass  we  through  the  desert. 
Where  all  is  parched  and  dry; 


These  things  but  make  our  journey 
More  dreary  for  a  day; 
Our  Home  is  yet  beyond  us, 
And  we  pass  them  by  the  way. 

IV. 

We  dearly  love  the  beauty 
Of  the  woods  and  meadows  f&ir, 
And  gladly  thank  our  Father, 
If  He  should  lead  us  there ; 
We  are  weary  on  the  mountaiu 
In  the  hot  and  sultry  day ; 
But  our  Home  is  still  beyond  us, 
Though  we  suffer  by  the  way. 

V. 

For  walking  still  before  us 

Is  Christ  the  ever  blest, 

And  the  road  by  which  He  leads  ns 

Will  bring  us  to  His  rest : 

And  little  shall  we  reckon 

In  that  bright  and  glorious  day, 

If  the  p«th  were  smooth  or  stony, 

Where  He  led  us  by  the  way. 

E.E.M. 
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NO.  IT.— TAB  PAYIBIG  ORDINANCES  FOB  THE  SEBVICE  OF  SONa 


jTHOUGH  the  psahns  we  owe  to 
David  are  more  in  number  than  those 
of  all  the  other  psalmists  taken  to- 
gether, it  would  be  doing  injustioe  to 
his  memory  if  we  did  not  look  beycmd  them  in 
estimating  the  whole  amount  of  the  contribution 
he  was  honoured  to  make  to  the  hymnology  of 
the  Church  of  God.  His  services  were  not  of  one 
kind  only,  but  manifold;  insomuch  that  it  would 
not  be  going  too  far  were  we  to  affirm  that,  if  the 
son  of  Jesse  had  not  written  a  single  psalm,  he 
should  still  have  deserved  to  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance  as  one  of  the  principal  in- 


struments by  whom  Qod  taught  bis  Church  to 
hymn  his  praise.  As  we  remarked  in  a  former 
paper,  he  was  a  Prophet,  not  a  whit  behind  tbe 
very  defeat  of  the  propketa  In  this  ehazacter 
he  was  commissioned  hf  the  Lord  to  introdace 
into  Israel  ordinances  or  institutions  which  ex 
ercised  an  immense  influence  on  psalmodj,  '^ 
many  ways,  especially  in  fornung  the  minds  d 
the  succession  of  psalmists  who  took  part  in  the 
composition  of  new  songs,  both  in  his  own  time 
and  in  the  generations  that  followed,  down  to  tbe 
cessation  of  prophecy  and  the  close  of  the  caoon. 
The  Davidic  ordinances  were  twofold.    In  tbe 
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first  place,  being  ealled  by  the  proTidence  of  God 
and  moved  bj  his  Spirit  to  re-arrange  the  whole 
Levitieal  ministrations,  he  appointed  a  new  Service 
of  Song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  set  apart  a 
numerous  company,  selected  from  the  three  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  sacred  tribe,  to  minister  con- 
tinaally  in  thai  service.  In  the  second  place,  he 
formed  in  Jerusalem  a  School  of  Psalmody  in 
connection  with  the  sanctuary.  The  elucidation 
of  these  very  interesting  Ordinances  of  Dayid  will 
funush  abnndant  materials  for  the  present  paper : 
ind  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  call  attention  to 
the  facts  pertaining  to  this  department  of  the  sub- 
ject because  they  have  been  little  discussed,  and 
win  probably  be  new  to  most  readers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Law  of  Moses  made 
no  provision  for  a  stated  Sbbticr  of  Soko  in  the 
tabernacle.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  indeed, 
that  till  David's  reign  the  Church  was  utterly 
unfarmshed  with  such  a  service ;  that  the  saints 
who  lived  under  Moses  and  the  Judges  had  no 
divine  songs  to  cheer  their  pilgrimage.  On  the 
contrary,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  the 
Song  of  Moses  lived  in  the  memories  of  the 
people,  and  was  sung  in  their  dwellings  from 
Baahan  to  the  Sea.  They  possessed,  moreover, 
tltt  Song  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Ninetieth  Psalm, 
ud,  latterly,  the  songs  of  Deborah  and  Hannah. 
And  who  can  doubt  that  there  were  other  sacred 
lyrics  t  It  is  wery  evident  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  song  in  the  School  of  the  Prophets  at 
Bamah.  Respecting  the  U9e»  to  which  the  divine 
Bonga  were  put  by  the  body  of  the  people,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  particularly.  The  informa- 
tion we  possess  is  very  scanty.  However,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  their  use  was  confined  to  the 
family-circle  and  the  School  of  Ramah.  I  am 
nmch  inclined  to  think  that  when  the  new  moons 
And  the  Sabbaths  came  round  they  would  be  sung 
likewise  in  more  puUic  religious  assemblies,  like 
those  we  are  familiar  vrith  in  the  synagogues  of  a 
Iftter  ag&  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  psalmody  in  the  original  Taber- 
nacle Service.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
Aarunic  benediction,  prescribed  in  the  sixth  of 
lumbers,  the  ordinances  which  the  Law  of  Moses 
appointed  for  the  Tabernacle  were  purely  cere- 
monial, the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.     It 


was  not  the  least  of  the  honours  put  on  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  enrich  the  Le^itieal  ministrations  with  such  a 
spiritual  beawenly  ordinance  as  the  Service  of 
Song.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temple  (which  may  be  said  also  to 
have  been  David^s  work,  since  Solomon  found  the 
plan  and  the  materiab  lying  ready  to  his  hand), 
constituted  the  only  oonsideraUe  alteration  in  the 
service  of  the  SaiKtuary  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  On  this  sub- 
ject Jonathan  Edwards  remarks  as  follows  in  his 
"  History  of  Redemption'* — "  God  by  David  per- 
fected the  Jewish  worship,  and  added  to  it  several 
new  institutions.  The  law  was  given  by  MoseSi 
but  yet  all  the  instituttons  of  the  Jewish  worship 
were  not  given  by  Moses ;  some  w^re  added  by 
divine  direction.  So  this  greatest  of  all  personal 
types  ol  Christ  did  not  only  perfect  Joshua's  work, 
in  giving  Israel  the  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  but  he  also  finished  Moses*  work,  in  perfect- 
ing the  instituted  worship  of  Israel  . . .  Thus 
David  as  well  as  Moses  was  made  like  to  Christ 
the  Son  of  David,  in  this  respect,  that  by  him 
God  gave  a  new  ecclesiastical  establishment  and 
new  ordinances  of  worship." 

This  great  Reformation  in  the  worsbip  of  the 
Hebrew  Church  was  not  accomplished  all  at  once, 
like  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances. 
It  was  brought  in  by  a  succession  of  measures, 
distributed  over  many  yearo.  Detailed  informa- 
tion respecting  these  can  be  gathered  from  a 
series  of  eonteroporary  documents  which  have 
been  carefully  engrossed  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Chronicles.  As  they  possess  much  interest,  and 
shed  not  a  little  light  on  the  subject  at  present 
in  hand,  a  brief  notice  of  them  here  will  not  be 
out  of  place. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  prophet 
Samuel,  among  his  other  measures  for  the  re- 
formation of  religion  in  Israel,  had  it  in  his  heart 
to  introduce  some  new  arrangement  of  the  Levi- 
tical  ministrations,  in  the  room  of  that  which 
Moses  had  set  up,  and  which  altered  circumstances 
had  now  rendered  obsolete.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  also  that,  before  his  death,  he  communi- 
cated his  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  David — the 
man  who,  as  €k)d's  anointed  king  and  prophet, 
would  one  day  be  able  to  carry  them  out     It  is 
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only  on  this  supposition  that  we  can  explain  the 
remarkable  collocation  of  the  names  of  '*  David 
and  Samuel  the  seer  "  in  I  Chron.  iz.  22.  How- 
ever, nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  till  David's 
throne  was  established  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  was 
able  to  give  effect  to  his  long-cherished  desire  to 
bring  forth  the  ark  of  the  Lord  from  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  it  lay  at  Eiijath-jearim,  and 
establish  it  in  his  own  city.  To  this  epoch  we 
can  trace  the  first  of  his  ordinances  for  the  Ser- 
vice of  Song.  We  have  already  seen  that  David's 
harp  awoke  to  ecstasy  at  this  time,  and  that 
among  other  psalms  which  date  from  it,  there  is 
one  that  was  evidently  composed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  sung  at  the  solemn  removal  of 
the  ark.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  affirming,  with  many  critics,  that  the 
psalm  in  question — ^the  Twenty -fourth — ^was  sung 
by  the  procession  in  responsive  choirs.  But  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  on  that  point,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  psalm  is  one  which  de- 
manded no  little  musical  skill  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sung  it,  as  they  marched  on  that  High  Day, 
bearing  the  ark  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  within  the 
ancient  gates  of  the  city  of  Melchizedek. 

"  The  earth  li  the  Lord's,  and  the  fliilaeM  thereof; 
The  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein, 
For  he  h^th  foanded  it  npon  leoa, 
And  eetahliabed  it  Qpon  streeme. 

**  Who  thall  eeeend  into  the  hill  of  the  Loxn  ? 

And  who  ihell  atand  in  his  holj  piece? 
He  that  is  clean  of  hands  and  pare  of  heart; 

Who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  loul  nnto  Tauity, 

Nor  sworn  deceitfully. 
He  shall  carry  away  a  hlesdng  from  the  Lord, 

And  righteoosneas  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 
Thia  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him, 

That  seek  thy  Ikce,  0  (God  of]  Jacob.    [<SeteA.] 

**  Lift  np  yonr  heads,  0  ye  gates; 

And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
And  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in. 

*  Who  Is  this  King  of  Glory  f  * 

The  Lord  strong  and  mighty, 
The  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

*'  Lift  np  yonr  heads,  0  ye  gates; 

And  lift  them  npt  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
And  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in. 

*  Who  is  He,  this  King  of  Glory  ?  * 

Ihe  Lord  of  hoeto, 

He  is  the  King  of  Glory.    iStlaKy 

No  one  who  studies  thb  psalm  with  attention 
will  doubt  that  David,  when  he  composed  it  to 
be  sung  in  a  solemn  national  assembly,  must  have 
known  that  he  could  reckon  on  the  services  of  a 
numerous  body  of  thoroughly  educated  musicians. 
Where  were  these  to  be  found  ?  The  answer  to  that 


question  is  famished  by  the  chapter  in  lust  Chron- 
icles, which  narrates  at  great  length  the  amnge- 
ments  made  for  the  solemnity.  AmongoiherthiDga, 
we  are  told  that  *'  David  spake  to  the  chief  oftht 
Levkei  to  appoint  their  brethren  to  be  the  singers, 
with  instruments  of  music,  psalteries  and  haips 
and  qgrmbals  sounding,  by  lifting  up  the  yoice 
with  joy ;"  and  that,  being  thus  admonished,  ^  the 
Levites  appointed  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethui," 
with  fourteen  others  "of  the  second  degree.'' 
And  it  is  added  that  ''  Chenaniah,  the  chief  of 
the  Levites  for  song,  instructed  about  the  80&g, 
because  he  was  skilful"  (zv.  16-22.  Hebrewji 
From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  although,  under 
the  law  of  Moses,  there  was  nothing  about  the 
ministrations  of  the  Levites  that  obliged  them  to 
pay  special  attention,  to  music  and  song;  some 
leading  men  in  the  sacred  tribe  had  been  led  to 
do  so,  and  had  attained  great  proficiency.    It  is 
instructive,  in  this  connection,  to  remark  that  the 
prophet  Samuel  was  himself  a  Levite,  and  that 
Heman,  one  of  the  three  Levitical  masters  of 
song,  was  his  grandson.     This  reminds  us  of  the    | 
fact  we  took  notice  of  before,  that  in  Samuel's    * 
school  at  Hamah  sacred  music  and  song  were 
among  the  most  prominent  studies  in  which  the 
prophets  were  exercised.     We  may  safely  om- 
jecture  that  Heman  would  not  be  the  only  memher 
of  the  sacred  tribe  who  profited  by  the  studies  of 
his  grandfather's  school,  and  that  it  was  by  these 
studies  that  the  Levites  were  prepared  fur  the 
honourable  office  which  God  had  in  store  for 
them  in  his  house.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that, 
aU  along,  there  was  great  intimacy  between  David 
and  certain  families  of  the  Levitea.     Among  those 
who  joined  him  at  Ziklag  were  a  band  of  the  sooa 
of  Eorah  (1  Chron.  xiL  6);  and  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  psalms  which,  like  so  many  con- 
stellations, beautified  and  cheered  the  long  night 
of  his  early  sufferings,  would  often  be  sung  by  his 
men.     Well,  when  the  ark  was  to  be  brought  up,  it 
was  with  the  Levites  David  put  himself  into  com- 
munication.    He  let  them  know  that  it  was  his 
heart's  desire  that  there  should  be  a  solemn  pro- 
cession, and  that  the  ark  should  be  welcomed  with 
a  psalm  into  the  place  he  had  prepared  for  it   He 
put  into  their  hands  the  Twenty-fonrth  psalms 
and  enjoined  them  to  make  arrangemeats  amoog 
themselves  for  having  it  chanted  to  an  apiptopit^ 
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tune,  not  without  a  grand  instramental  accompani- 
ment. "  So  the  singers,  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan, 
were  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals  of  brass,*' 
that  with  these  clear-toned  instruments  they  might 
effectually  sustain  and  guide  the  voices  of  the 
multitude  of  singers.  Eight  other  Levites  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  song  with  psal- 
teries, and  six  with  harps.  In  all  these  arrange- 
ments the  king  took  the  deepest  personal  interest 
He  was  himself  an  enthusiastic  and  accomplished 
musician.  Long  after,  when  the  prophet  Amos 
launched  his  invective  against  the  dilettanti  of 
degenerate  Israel — men  who  spent  their  days  on 
music  for  the  mere  carnal  delight — he  described 
them  as  '^  inventing  to  themselves  instruments  of 
music  like  David."  Among  the  instruments  used 
at  the  bringing  home  of  the  ark  there  would  be 
Mme  of  the  king's  own  invention.  We  may  be 
sure  that  nothing  which  musical  science  could 
.''upply  would  be  wanting  on  the  joyous  occasion. 
Tlie  sacred  historian  relates  that,  when  the  High 
I  My  arrived,  the  king  threw  off  the  convention- 
alities of  royal  state,  arrayed  himself  in  a  linen 
robe  and  ephod,  and  danced  and  played  before  the 
Lord  in  the  solemn  procession. 

The  next  step  David  took  was  to  arrange  for 
tli«  continuance  of  this  Levitical  Service  of  Song 
'^  a  perpetual  ordinance  before  the  Lord.  The 
ri^rrative  of  this  comes  immediately  after  that  of 
the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  into  the  City  of  David. 
Among  other  things,  we  are  informed  that  the 
l^ing  "  appointed  certain  of  the  Levites  to  minister 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lobd,  and  to  record,  and  to 
thank  and  praise  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel;"  and  it 
is  added,  '«  So  he  left  there  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  Asaph  and  his  brethren,  to 
minister  before  the  ark  continually,  as  every  day's 
work  required "  (1  Chroa  rvL  4,  37).  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  when  the  ark  was  deposited 
in  the  new  tent  prepared  for  it  in  David's  dty, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  Tabemade 
^f  the  wanderings,  or  the  great  Altar  of  burnt 
surifice,  from  the  station  they  had  long  occupied 
on  tlie  high  place  at  Qibeon.  It  was  there,  and 
not  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  sons  of  Aaron  offered 
the  bamt-offerings  for  all  Israel  till  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  finished.  David  was  careful  to 
provide  for  a  service  of  song  at  both  sanctuaries. 
414 


Accordingly,  while  Asaph  and  his  brethren  were 
appointed  to  minister  in  song  before  the  ark  in 
Jerusalem,  Heman  and  Jedathun,  with  their 
brethren,  were  appointed  to  minister  under  Zadok 
the  priest,  at  Gibeon,  singing  and  playing  on 
musical  instruments  when  the  morning  and  even- 
ing oblations  were  offered,  ^  giving  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever" 
(1  Chron  xvi  39-41 ;  compare  chap,  vi  31,  32). 
What  were  the  particular  psalms  appointed  to 
be  sung,  day  by  day,  by  these  Levitical  choirs,  we 
are  not  informed.  It  is  known  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty what  were  the  psalms  appointed  respectively 
for  every  day  of  the  week  in  the  Second  Temple. 
The  Ninety-second  is  expressly  described  in « the 
superscription  as  ''  a  Psalm  or  Song  for  the  Sab- 
bath-day;" and  a  Jewish  tradition,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  authentic,  indicates  the  psalms  that 
were  sung  successively  on  the  other  six  days.  It 
is  well  known,  moreover,  that  a  cycle  of  psalms, 
beginning  with  the  Hundred  and  thirteenth — the 
''Qreat  Hallel,''  as  it  is  called — ^was  regularly 
sung  at  the  passover,  and  the  other  solemn  feasts. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  some  arrangement  of 
this  kind  would  be  made  by  David  from  the  first; 
but  on  this  point  the  sacred  history  is  client 
There  is  a  passage,  indeed,  in  the  chapter  which 
relates  David's  appointment  of  the  continual 
service  before  the  Lord,  which  might  seem  to 
intimate  that  the  Hjmm  which  fills  the  greater 
part  of  that  chapter  was,  on  that  occasion,  de- 
livered by  the  ro3ral  psalmist  into  the  hand  of  the 
Levites.  This  is  evidently  the  light  in  which 
our  translators  r^;arded  the  passage  in  question ; 
for  they  render  it  thus :  '*  Then  on  that  day 
David  delivered  first  tkia  psalm  to  thank  the 
Lord  into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren. 
Qive  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  call  upon  his  name, 
make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people,"  <Ssc. 
(I  Chron.  xvL  7,  8).  But,  as  thus  rendered,  the 
statement  is  erroneous.  The  hyvon  which  the 
chronicler  has  set  down,  and  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  without  perceiving  its  singular  appro- 
priateness for  the  temple  service,  is  a  kind  of  lyrical 
mosaia  It  is  a  composition  made  up  of  portions 
of  Psalms  cv.,  xcvi.,  and  cvi  Now  it  is  certain 
that  these  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  delivered 
by  David  into  the  hand  of  Asaph.  One  of  them 
bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  written  dur- 
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ing  the  BabylonisK  captivity;  and  it  is  next  to 
certain  that  none  of  them  is  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  or  Hezekiah.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  words  thii  psalm  are 
printed  in  italics,  to  intimate  that  they  are  want- 
ing in  the  Hebrew,  and  were  supplied  by  the 
translators  to  complete  what  they  took  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  historian.  The  verse  wouM  have 
been  better  rendered  thus:  ''Then  on  that  day 
David  first  caused  to  thank  the  Lord  by  the  hands 
of  Asaph  and  his  brethren;" — and  indeed  this  is 
the  sense  assigned  by  almost  all  the  translators, 
ancient  and  modem,  from  the  Seventy  to  Luther 
and  De  Wette.  Bishop  Patrick's  note  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  This  David  appointed  &r  ordained  in  the 
first  place  at  that  time,  namely,  that  Gk)d  should 
be  praised  by  Asaph  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
manner  following.  Which  solemn  service  began 
on  the  day  when  he  brought  up  the  ark,  and  ever 
after  was  continued.''  What  the  historian  meant 
to  state  was  simply,  that  this  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  David  gave  charge  to  Asaph  to  minister 
before  the  Lord  in  the  continual  Service  of  Song. 
Having  made  this  statement,  he  inserts  in  his  nar- 
rative, at  this  point,  those  portions  of  the  Psalter 
which  in  his  time  had  come  into  daily  use  in  the 
temple  service.  There  is,  of  course,  a  prolepsis 
in  the  insertion  of  the  magnificent  composition  in 
connection  with  David's  ordinances ;  but  it  is 
just  such  a  prolepsis  as  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Chronicles,  and  cannot  justly  be  censured 
as  involving  either  error  or  oversight. 

David  having  thus  established  the  continual 
service  of  song  in  the  hands  of  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun,  with  their  brethren,  nothing  more 
was  done  in  the  matter  till  near  the  close  of  his 
life.  Meanwhile  the  Lord  had,  by  Nathan,  signi- 
fied his  approval  of  the  king's  project  of  erecting 
a  temple  in  the  room  of  the  tabernacle.  It  was 
plain  that  the  old  distribution  of  duty  among  the 
members  of  the  sacred  tribe,  according  to  which 
so  many  Levitical  &milies  were  set  apart  to  the 
business  of  carrying  the  sacred  vessels  and  the 
several  parts  of  the  tabernacle  when  the  camp 
removed  from  place  to  place,  was  no  longer  ap- 
propriate, and  might  with  advantage  be  set  aside. 
The  royal  prophet,  accordingly,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  was  led  to  make  a  new  distribution  of 
service:    "For  David  said,, The  Lord  God  of 


Israel  hath  given  rest  unto  his  people,  that  they 
may  dwell  in  Jerusalem  for  ever :  and  also  unto 
the  Levites;  they  shall  no  more  carry  the  taber- 
nacle, nor  any  vessels  of  it  for  the  service  thereof." 
The  particulars  of  the  redistribution  are  ^ven  in 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles.     The  only  points  that 
we  are  concerned  to  take  notice  of  at  present 
being  those  relating  to  psalmody,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  of  the  Levites  no  fewer  tiian  Four 
Thousand  were  appointed  for  song,  ''to  stand 
every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord,  and 
likewise  at  even."     These  singers  were  divided 
into  four  and  twenty  courses,  ci  which  fourteen 
were  presided  over  by  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman 
the  Korahite,  four  by  the  four  sons  of  Asaph,  and 
six  by  the  six  sons  of  Ethan. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  these 
ordinances  of  David  for  the  Levitical  service  of 
song,  I  am  amdous  to  put  in  a  caveat  against  a  mis- 
apprehension of  their  design,  into  which  the  un- 
wary student  of  the  Bible  is  apt  to  fall  Itwould  k 
a  grave  error  to  imagine  that  the  singing  of  the 
psalms  by  the  Levitical  choirs,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  instrumental  music,  was  either  the 
principal  or  the  most  honourable  use  for  which 
these  sacred  lyrics  were  designed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  No  doubt  the  service  was  a  veiy  magnifi- 
cent and  imposing  one:  and  we  have  already  pointed 
out  that  there  was  in  it  a  larger  infusion  of  the 
spiritual  element  than  was  found  in  the  original 
Levitical  ordinances.  Yet,  after  all,  the  psalmody 
of  the  temple  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial*  wor- 
ship of  the  old  covenant;  inferior,  therefore,  in 
real  honour,  because  inferior  in  spirituality  and 
truth,  to  the  service  of  praise  that  ascended 
to  God  day  by  day  from  the  dweUings  of  the 
godly  in  the  land.  An  attentive  consideration  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  leaves  on  one's  mind  the 
impression  that,  although  perhaps  none  of  them 
was  absolutely  unfit  for  use  in  the  Levitical  ser- 
vice, the  greater  number  were  much  better 
adapted  for  the  simpler  worship  offered  in  fanii 
lies,  and  in  such  religious  assemblies  as  gathereJ 
round  the  prophets  on  new  moons  and  Sabbaths, 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  to  this  kind  of 
worship,  rather  than  to  the  magnificent  ceremoniai 
of  the  temple,  that  they  most  naturally  lent 
themselves;  and  for  it  they  were  principally  ^e- 
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signed  £rom  the  first  The  Psalter  has  some- 
times  been  styled  the  Hymnal  of  the  Temple,  and 
I  will  not  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  title;  but 
if  it  was  meant  for  the  Temple,  it  was  more  ob- 
viously and  emphatically  meant,  as  it  was  more 
perfectly  fitted,  for  the  Family,  the  Synagogue, 
and  the  Catholic  Church 

We  remarked  at  the  outset  that  David,  besides 
introducing  a  Levitical  service  of  song,  founded 
at  Jerusalem  a  School  of  Psalmody.     This  in- 
stitution derives  extraordinary  importance  from 
the  fact  that,  with  one  or  two  doubtful  excep- 
tions, all  the  psalms  which  we  owe  to  other  pens 
than  those  of  Moses  and  David,  were  written  by 
men  who  were  educated  in,  or  owed  their  impulse 
t/),  tbis  school  at  Jerusalem.     A  short  notice  of 
the  facts  that  have  been  ascertained  in  relation  to 
this  subject  cannot  be  out  of  place  in  these  Notes. 
That  David  founded  in  Jerusalem  a  school  of 
Mmd  music  needs  no  proof.     It  was  involved  in 
the  dedication  of  four  thousand   Levites,  with 
thnr  children  after  tJiem,  to  the  service  of  song. 
That  something  more  than  music  was  to  be 
i&iight  in  the  school,  might  have  been  surmised 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  presidents  of  the 
lilies  of  singers  were  something  more  than 
Kusicians.     Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  twenty- 
^th  chapter  of  First  Chronicles,  and  mark  the 
terms  there  applied  to  Asaph,  Jeduthun,  and 
Heman.     First  we  are  told  that  the  function  of 
all  three  was  to  "  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psal- 
teries, and  with  cymbals;"  then  Asaph  is  de- 
scribed as  one  who  "  prophesied  according  to  the 
order  of  the   king;"    Jeduthun   as  one  "who 
prophesied  with  a  harp,  to  give  thanks  and  to 
praise  the   Lord;"  and  Heman  is   styled  *^ihe 
^'^rig's  teer  in  the  words  of  God."     These  terms 
are  highly  significant,  and  ought  not  to  be  passed 
Hghtly  over  or  explained  away.     They  show  that 
the  presidents  of  the  Levitical  families  were  not 
mere  artisteSy  mere  musical  performers.      They 
^ere  men  to  whom  God  was  wont  to  vouchsafe 
those  supernatural  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  were  witnessed  in  the  Seventy  Elders  whom 
Moses  ordained  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  at- 
tested the  gracious  presence  of  God  in  SamueFs 
school  at  Bamah.     In  regard  to  some  of  them, 
we  have  warrant  to  go  further.     It  may  perhaps 


be  doubted  whether  the  Heman  and  Ethan- 
Jeduthun,  whose  names  occur  in  the  superscrip- 
tions of  Psalms  Ixxxviii  and  Ixxxix,  are  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  famous  singers  who  bore  those  names 
in  David's  reign ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Asaph  of  David's  reign  was  a  writer  of  psalms.  It 
is  certain  also  that  whether  Heman  was  a  psalmist 
or  not,  his  brethren  the  sons  of  Korah,  over  whom 
he  presided,  enjoyed  that  high  honour.  These 
Levites,  therefore,  were  "  holy  men  of  God,  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 
Having,  like  David  himself,  been  trained  in 
poetry  and  song,  they,  like  him,  enjoyed  the 
supernatural  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  that  they 
might  be  qualified  to  bring  gifts  into  the  treasury 
of  sacred  psalmody.  It  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  school  which  had  such  men  for  Presidents 
was  something  more  than  a  musical  academy. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  what  David 
did  in  this  matter  was,  in  effect,  the  transplanta- 
tion to  Jerusalem,  or  the  reproduction  there,  of 
the  school  of  the  prophets  which  Samuel  so  long 
taught  at  Ramah,  and  to  which  David  had  been 
so  much  indebted  in  his  youth.  Let  such  facts 
as  the  following  be  carefully  weighed,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  wiU  be  found  capable  of  sustaining  this 
conjecture.  First  of  all,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  Samuel's  school  at  Eamah  had  proved  itself 
to  be  an  institution  of  incomparable  value  in  pro- 
moting every  part  of  the  comprehensive  scheme 
of  reformation  which  it  was  the  aim  of  Samuel 
to  accomplish.  The  more  the  Israelitbh  history 
is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear 
that,  in  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  law  and  of  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people,  in  regard  to  the  revival  of  living  religion, 
and  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  gifts, 
Samuel's  school  exerted  a  greater  influence  than 
any  other  institution  in  the  country.  This  was 
so  weU  known,  that  when  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
some  generations  afterwards,  were  moved  to  at- 
tempt, in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  a  Refor- 
mation similar  to  that  which  Samuel  had  accom- 
plished iu  the  undivided  nation,  they  took  a 
lesson  from  his  example,  and  set  up  Prophetical 
Schools.  This  they  did  at  Gilgal,  at  Jericho,  at 
Bethel  These  homes  of  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets," 
it  will  be  observed,  all  lay  within  the  Ten  Tribes. 
After  Samuel's  death  we  do  not  meet  with  a 
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single  notice  of  such  an  institution  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Judah  was  less  favoured 
in  this  particular  than  her  sister  Samaria  ?  that 
while  the  kingdom  which  had  broken  away  from 
the  House  of  the  Lord  had  colleges  in  which  her 
young  men  were  taught  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  trained  in  the  exercises  of  piety  under  holy 
prophets,  the  more  faithful  kingdom  was  restricted 
to  the  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  system  ? 
Above  all,  can  it  be  believed  that  a  prince  like 
David,  who  knew  so  well  the  value  of  Samuel's 
institution,  would  permit  it  to  go  down  without 
setting  up  some  similar  school  to  continue  its 
work  ?  These  are  questions  which  admit  of  only 
one  reply.  We  cannot  doubt  that  when  David 
chose  Jerusalem  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  found  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  it  for  His 
dwelling-plaoe,  the  seat  of  the  ark  and  the  solemn 
worship,  and  wlien  he  gathered  to  it  the  heads  of 
the  sacred  tribe,  he  not  only  founded  a  school  of 
sacred  music,  but  made  it,  in  effect,  a  prophetical 
school  also — an  institution  in  which  the  sons  of 
Levi  might  be  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Law,  and  in  which  especially  the  families  of 
Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun  might  receive 
such  instruction  in  music  and  song  as  would  fit 
them  for  giving  voice  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Church  in  new  songs,  if  God  by  his  Spirit  should 
ever  call  them  to  that  honourable  duty.  The 
Korahites  were  Samuel's  kinsmen — for  he  was  a 
Levite  of  the  family  of  Korah — and  Heman  was 
the  old  proph^'s  descendant.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  David  had  allowed  the  grace, 
the  spiritual  gifts,  .the  cultivated  taste  of  these 
seers,  to  be  expended  only  in  personal  services, 
which  would,  for  the  most  part,  die  with  them- 
selves. Our  conjecture  therefore  is,  that  David's 
School  of  Sacred  Song  was,  in  effect^  the  repro- 
duction at  Jerusalem  of  Samuel's  Prophetical 
School,  in  closer  connection  than  ever  with  the 
Levitical  tribe.  It  agrees  with  this  that  Heman 
is  always  presented  as  the  Chief  of  David's  Le- 
vitical seers,  having  Asaph  on  his  right  hand, 
and  Ethan-Jeduthun  on  his  left  (1  Chron.  vi. 
39,  44).  It  is  no  small  confirmation  of  our  whole 
theory  that  when  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  commiserating  the  ignorance  and 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  people,  sent  chosen 


men  in  circuit  through  the  whole  kingdom,*' to 
teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah "  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  it  was  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  that  the  necessaiy 
learning  was  found — a  clear  proof  that  there  ex- 
isted in  Jerusalem  some  such  Levitical  school  as 
we  have  supposed  David  to  have  founded. 

The  importance  of  the  service  David  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Bible  psalmody  by  his  School  of 
Sacred  Song  is  best  illustrated  by  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  contributions  made  to  the  Psal- 
ter by  the  Levites  who  presided  over  or  were 
trained  within  it.  Interesting  facts  bearing  od 
this  will  come  before  us  when  we  reach  the 
times  of  the  later  kings,  the  captivity,  and  the 
return.  In  the  present  paper  we  can  only  notice 
the  psalmists  who  were  David's  contemporaries. 
Without  a  single  exception,  they  were  Levites, 
and  belonged  to  the  families  who  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  song. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  at  this  point  on  a 
question  relating  to  the  superscriptions.  Everf 
reader  knows,  that  while  certain  superscriptions,  as 
they  stand  in  our  English  Bibles,  declare  who  were 
the  toriters  of  the  respective  psalms,  running  thns, 
— "a  psalm  of  David,"  "a  psalm  of  Asaph,"  "a 
prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  ;  "  others  d^ 
clare  rather  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  thej 
were  designed,  or  the  singers  who  were  to  siBg 
them  in  the  sanctuary.  Thus,  one  psalm  is  en- 
titled '*  a  psalm  for  Solomon  ; "  and  several  art 
stated  to  be  ^^for  the  sons  of  Korab."  It  is  ligb: 
to  mention  that  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  the  same 
preposition  that  is  used  in  all  these  cases ;  and  a 
glance  at  the  margin  will  show  that  our  transla- 
tors were  by  no  means  confident  that  they  bad 
done  well  to  vary  the  rendering  in  EnglisL  \^ 
eyery  instance  in  which  they  use  for  in  the  text 
they  have  set  down  to  in  the  margin.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  difi&cult  to  assign  the  reason  which 
deterred  them  from  adopting  a  uniform  rendericg. 
They  were  haunted  with  the  feeling  that  Davii 
was  the  real  author  of  the  psalms  which  bear  tb 
names  of  Solomon  and  the  sons  of  Korah  in  tbei: 
titles ;  that  the  Forty-second  and  Forty-tliird,  f"f 
example,  were  written  by  him  when  he  fled  be- 
yond the  Jordan  before  the  face  of  Abealont 
Curiously  enough,  a  touch  of  the  same  feeling 
shows  itself  in  some  of  our  best  modem  critics. 
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Dr.  Hengstenberg  is  so  strongly  moved  by  it  that 
lie  has  betaken  himself  to  the  somewhat  unnatural 
hypothesis,  that  although  the  sons  of  Eorah  were 
the  writerB  of  the  two  psalms  referred  to,  they 
wrote  in  the  king's  name,  and  it  was  the  feelings 
and  exercises  of  his  heart,  rather  than  their  own, 
that  they  uttered  in  song.  Dr.  Hupfeld,  again, 
thinks  these  psalms  are  without  doubt  from  David's 
t)en,  and  summarily  rejects  the  titles  for  naming 
the  sons  of  Eorah  as  the  writers.  I  mention 
these  opinions  simply  as  an  act  of  justice  to  our 
venerable  translators  ;  for  they  at  least  go  to 
show  that  the  rendering  of  the  superscriptions  was 
not  varied  through  caprice  or  carelessness.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rendering 
given  in  the  margin  is  the  better  of  the  two.  The 
preposition  in  question  iias  only  one  meaning  in 
the  superscriptions.  Its  tmiform  purpose  is  to 
indicate  the  authorship. 

One  other  preliminary  remark.  Among  the 
psalms  ascribed  in  the  titles  to  Asaph  and  the 
sons  of  Eorah,  are  some  wl^ch  cannot  have  been 
written  before  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  In  the 
case  of  the  Korahite  psalms  this  need  occasion 
no  difficulty  ;  for  the  sons  of  Eorah  continued  to 
officiate  as  singers  in  the  temple  down  to  the  faU 
of  the  monarchy.  And  the  case  of  the  Asaph 
I«alms  may  well  be  explained  on  the  same  prin- 
c^Ie.  The  posterity  of  the  great  Asaph,  the 
contemporaiy  and  prophet -psalmist  of  Eing 
David,  were  singers  till  long  after  the  captivity ; 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  one  or  more 
of  the  psalmists  raised  up  from  among  them  in- 
herited their  ancestor's  name. 

These  observations  premised,  let  us  take  note 
of  the  psalmists  who  were  David's  contemporaries, 
uid  the  contributions  they  were  honoured  to 
loake  to  the  Psalter.  The  circumstance  that, 
without  exception,  they  were  Levitical  singers, 
and  that  they  did  not  begin  to  write  till  the  ark 
^as  established  on  Zion,  is  exceedingly  significant, 
AS  an  indication  of  the  over-mastering  influence 
exercised  by  David  in  the  domain  of  psalmody. 
They  were  "the  king's  seers  in  the  words  of 
God." 

Twelve  psalms  are,  in  the  titles,  ascribed  to  the 
SONS  OF  EoBAH.  The  persons  so  designated 
vere  a  Levitical  family  of  the  line  of  Eohath,  and 
derived  their  name  from  their  ancestor  Eorah — 


the  same  whose  name  is  commemorated  with 
infamy  in  the  history  of  the  wanderings.  Both 
by  the  original  Mosaic  ordinance,  and  by  the 
ordinance  of  "  David  and  Samuel  the  seer,"  '^  the 
oversight  of  the  gates  of  the  house  of  the  Lord" 
was  committed  to  them  (1  Chron.  ix.  23) — a  cir- 
cumstance that  sheds  new  interest  on  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  them  in  the  Eighty-fourth 
psalm :  '^  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the 
house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness."  When  it  became  known  that  the 
Lord  had  rejected  Saul,  and  anointed  David  t<j 
the  kingdom  by  the  hand  of  their  kinsman  Samuel, 
certain  Eorahites  were  among  the  first  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  youthful  hope  of  Israel 
(1  Chron.  xiL  6).  In  the  person  of  Heman,  the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  the  family  furnished  David 
with  one  of  his  three  prophet-psalmists ;  and  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  fingers,  fourteen  were 
presided  over  by  Heman*s  sons.  "  All  these  were 
under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and 
harps,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God" 
(1  Chron.  xxv.  6).  As  Singers,  the  Eorahites 
are  mentioned  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xx.  19);  as  Porters,  they  are  mentioned 
as  serving  in  the  second  temple  (Neh.  xL  19). 
None  of  the  psalms  bearing  their  name  bears  any 
mark  of  having  been  written  after  the  captivity  : 
a  circumstance  worth  noting,  as  a  corroboration 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  superscriptions.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  at  least  four  of  the  twelve 
Eorahite  psalms  were  written  by  David's  con- 
temporaries. Of  these  the  Forty-fourth  appears 
to  have  been  written  in  the  crisis  of  David's 
Syrian  and  Edomite  wars,  when  destruction 
seemed  impending  over  the  kingdom.  The  Forty- 
second  and  Forty-third  (which  go  together)  must 
have  been  written  by  some  of  the  Eorahites  who 
accompanied  David  in  his  flight  beyond  the 
Jordan  during  Absalom's  rebellion. 

'*  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooka, 

So  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.** 
"  0  my  Qod,  my  soal  la  cast  down  within  me : 

Therefore  will  I  remember  thee  tram  the  land  of  Jordan, 
and  of  the  Hermonitea, 

From  the  hill  Mlsar.** 
**  Why  art  thon  cast  down,  O  my  loal?  and  why  art  thoa  dit- 
quieted  witliln  roe? 

Rope  thoa  In  God :  for  I  ahall  yet  praise  him, 

The  health  of  my  eoantenance,  and  my  God." 

To  the  same  occasion  we  may  most  probably 
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refer  also  the  Eighty-fourth  psalm.  It  every- 
where breathes  the  same  fervent  thirst  for  that 
communion  with  the  living  God  which  is  enjoyed 
by  the  faithful  when  they  resort  to  the  sanctuary. 

**  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernaelei,  0  Lord  of  hosts! 
Uysoul  tblrsteth,  yea,  even  faluteth  for  the  coarta  of  the  Lobo: 

My  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God." 
**  Blessed  are  they  Uat  dveli  in  thy  honse: 

They  will  be  still  praising  thee." 

If  David  is,  without  controversy,  the  prince  of 
the  psalmists,  Asaph  stands  next  to  him  in  hon- 
our. The  psalms  in  which  the  Levites  sang 
praise  to  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  are 
called  "the  words  of  David  and  of  Asaph  the 
seer  "  (2  Chron.  xxix.  31).  The  emphatic  manner 
in  which  the  prophetical  title  is  here  annexed  to 
Asaph's  name  suggests  that  he  was  favoured  with 
a  larger  measure  of  the  prophetical  spirit  than 
any  of  the  Levitical  prophets  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries. The  facts  known  respecting  him 
may  be  briefly  told.  He  was  a  Levite,  of  the 
feimily  of  Gershon.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
presidents  of  the  Levitical  singers,  standing  at 
Heroan's  right  hand,  as  Ethan-Jeduthun  did  at 
his  left  His  four  sons  presided,  under  him,  over 
four  companies.  Their  descendants  continued  to 
minister  in  the  service  of  song  as  long  as  the  first 
temple  stood,  and  are  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion in  the  histories  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xx.  14;  xxix.  13).  They  mustered, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
among  the  exiles  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
Zerubbabel,  and  are  found  ministering  in  the 
second  temple  shortly  before  the  cessation  of 
prophecy.  When  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  house,  amidst  the  tears  and 
shoutings  of  the  remnant  who  returned,  it  was 
the  sons  of  Asaph  who  "  praised  the  Lord  with 
cymbals,  after  the  ordinance  of  David  king  of 
Israel  And  they  sang  together  by  course  in 
praising  and  giving  thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  because 
he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever  toward 
Israel"  (Ezra  iii  10,  11 ;  NeL  xL  22), 

There  must  have  been  more  than  one  Asaph 
in  this  family  who  was  enabled  to  write  psalms ; 
for,  of  the  twelve  Asaph -psalms,  several  are  of  a 
date  long  subsequent  to  David's  reign.  It  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  however,  as  confirmatory  of 
the  testimony  of  the  superscriptions  in  prefixing 
the  name  to  all  the  twelve,  that  they  constitute 


a  class  by  themselves.     They  are  the  foUowing: 
Psalm  1.,  and  Psalms  IxxiiL  to  Ixxxiii  indufflve. 
Dr.  Delitzsch  of  Erlangen,  who  was  the  fint  to 
call  attention  to  the  peculiarities  which  character- 
ize  these  Asaph-psahns,   remarks,  among  other 
things,  that  '^they  are  distinguished  from  the 
Kurahite  psalms  by  their  prophetical  and  jadiml 
character.     Like  the  prophetical  books,  they  fre- 
quently introduce  God  as  the  speaker.     After  the 
manner  of  the  prophets,  they  contain  lengthened 
representations  of  God  as  the  Judge  of  all,  sl^ 
well  as  somewhat  lengthened  discourses  spoken 
by  Him  in  that  character  (Ps.  I ;  Ixxv. ;  Izxxii.) 
Besides  their  predictive  aspect,  the  Asaph-psalms 
present  an  historical  aspect  also,  frequently  com- 
memorating facts  pertaining  to  the  ancient  tines; 
and  one  of  them,  the  Seventy-eighth,  is  altogether 
devoted  to  holding  forth  the  ancient  history  of 
the  nation  as  a  mirror  for  the  present  generation 
to  look  into.      The  consecutive  perusal  of  the 
twelve  Asaph-psalms  brings  to  light  this  other 
curious  peculiarity,  that  Joseph  and  the  tribes 
descended  from  him  are  mentioned  more  frequently 
in  them  than  in  any  other."     The  reader  naj 
easily  verify  this  last  remark  by  turning  to  Psaloii 
IxxviL  15 ;  IxxviiL  9,  67 ;  Ixxx.  1,  2;  kxxL  5. 
Of  the  Asaph-psalms  which  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  were  written  by  David^s  illustrious  con- 
temporary himself^  three  may  be  named  as  worthy 
of   special  notice.      The   Seventy-eighth  daims 
notice  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  historical 
psalms.    It  recapitulates  the  history  of  the  chosen 
p6ople*from  the  Exodus  till  the  reign  of  David; 
and  it  comes  behind  no  psalm  of  its  class  for 
depth  of  insight  into  the  treasures  of  iastmction, 
which  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  has  stored  up  in  the 
Sacred  History  for  the  edification  of  all  genera- 
tions. 

"  GIre  ear,  0  my  people,  to  mj  law : 

Incline  yoar  ears  to  the  words  of  my  month. 

I  will  open  my  month  in  a  parable; 

I  will  otter  dark  aayings  *  from  the  ancient  time: ' 

Which  we  hare  heard  and  known. 
And  onr  fathers  have  told  na. 

We  will  not  hide  tliem  fro^i  their  children, 

Sliowing  to  the  generation  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Losm 
And  his  strength,  and  the  wonderful  works  that  he  lutk 
done." 

The  Seventy-third  psalm  is  another  of  Asaph's ; 
and  it  is  one  for  which  Qod's  people  will  nerer 
cease  to  cherish  his  memory.  It  is  a  kind  of 
lyrical  epitome  of  the  book  of  Job.     It  delineatei 
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tbe  trial  and  triumpli  of  grace  in  a  believer,  whose 
faith,  after  staggering  at  the  sight  of  prosperous 
wickedness,  recovers  on  observing  the  sndden 
destruction  of  the  ungodly,  and  especially  on  re- 
collecting (what  he  feels  he  ought  never  to  have 
forgotten)  that  the  chief  end  and  felicity  of  man 
is,  after  all,  to  be  found  in  God; — not  in  worldly 
prosperity,  but  in  the  partidpation  of  Ood's 
favour. 

"  Wliom  haTe  I  In  heaven  ? 

And  beddefl  thee  I  hare  no  detire  upon  earth. 
II7  flesh  and  my  heart  ftlleth: 
Tbe  itreogth  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  it -God  for  erer.** 

The  Fiftieth  psalm  is  from  the  same  pen.  It 
is  remarkable  for  this,  that  although  it  was  written 
at  tbe  time  when  the  Levitacal  ritual  was  cele- 
brated with  its  utmost  splendour,  and  by  a  Levite, 
whose  office  called  him  to  act  a  principal  part  in 
some  of  its  most  splendid  services,  it  contains  as 
energetic  a  protest  as  the  apostle  Paul  ever  uttered 
against  the  imagination  that  ceremonies  are  in 
themselves  well-pleasing  to  God.  It  preaches, 
from  tbe  midst  of  the  ritual  magnificence  of  the 
age  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  very  doctrine 
which  our  blessed  Lord  unfolded  to  the  astonished 
woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  well,  that  God  is  a 


I  Spirit)  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  What  could  be  plainer 
or  bolder  than  these  words  ? 

**  Hear,  0  my  people,  and  I  will  speak ; 

0  Israel,  and  I  will  testify  against  thee 

1  am  God,  even  thy  God." 

"  I  will  take  no  bollock  oat  of  thy  heose 

Nor  he  goata  ont  of  thy  folds. 
For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine. 

The  cattle  npon  a  thousand  hUls." 
"  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  teU  thee: 

For  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereoC 
Will  I  eat  tbe  flesh  of  bulls, 

Or  drink  the  blood  of  goats? 
Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving; 

And  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  most  High : 

AND  CXLL  UFON  MB  IN  THK  DAT  OV  TBOCBLB; 

I  WILL  DSUVBS  THBX,  AND  THOU  SHALT  OLOBirr  HE.** 

What  a  golden  sentence  this  last  Is  !  The  heca- 
tombs that  Solomon  offered  at  the  dedication  of 
the  House  were,  doubtless,  acceptable  in  Gk)d's 
sight ;  but  they  owed  their  acceptance  to  the 
joyful  faith  that  animated  the  offerers — ^to  their 
humble  reverence  and  unreserved  devotion  to  the 
God  of  Israel  And  there  is  not  a  poor  troubled 
one  on  earth  this  day,  there  is  not  a  soul  crushed 
beneath  a  load  of  sorrow,  in  whom,  if  he  will  but 
importunately  call  on  God,  God  will  not  take  a 
higher  delight  than  he  did  in  the  eostly  and  mag- 
nificent offering  of  the  king. 


THE  PABTINO  AT    TYBE. 

raoK  THE  oESMAir  or  karl  oerok.— fbxe  tbanslation. 

''And  they  all  brought  ns  on  our  way,  with  wives  and  children,  till  we  were  ont  of  the  city:  and  we  kneeled  Qown  on  the  shore,  and 
prayed.    And  when  we  had  taken  our  leave  one  of  another,  we  took  ship;  and  they  returned  home  agaln.**^AcTB  xxL  6,  8. 


|EE  of  masts  a  forest,  crowding 
In  Tyre's  haven  wide, 
Yessek  coming  and  departing 
With  each  rising  tide. 
From  the  sunny  summer  regions, 

From  far  northern  shores, 
To  the  queenly  merchant  city. 
Nations  send  their  stores. 

How  the  tumult  still  increases  \ 

How  the  crowds  press  on ! 
Yonder  stands  a  maiden,  weeping 

For  her  loved  t)ne  gone ; 
While  beside  her,  safe  returning 

O'er  the  stormy  main, 
See  the  husband  and  the  father 

Clasp  his  own  again ! 

From  the  bnsy  scene  retiring, 
On  the  sheltered  strand. 


] 


There,  beneath  the  vault  of  heaven, 

Meet  a  Christian  band. 
While  the  great  Apostle,  kneeling, 

Lifts  his  hands  in  prayer. 
Fathers,  mothers,  httle  children. 

Kneel  around  him  there. 

Seven  days  he  has  been  with  them- 

Ah,  too  quickly  past ! 
Days  of  holy,  blest  communion— 

Now  has  oome  the  last ! 
See  the  distant  signal  waving— 

No  more  sad  delay ! 
Tearful  blessings— last  embraces— 

Paul  has  passed  away ! 

He  IS  gone— the  white  sails  filling, 

Soon  in  distance  fade ; 
Oh,  the  blank  in  heart  and  spirit 

One  short  hour  has  made ! 
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He  is  gone !  awhile  they  linger 

On  the  lonely  shore, 
Then  return  in  moumfal  silence 

To  their  homes  once  more. 

♦  ♦  ♦  4( 

Oh,  of  many' wounds,  the  deepest 

To  the  tender  heart, 
Pierces  in  that  hitter  moment 

When  the  loved  must  part  I 
In  the  hour  of  sweetest  union 

Sounds  the  parting  knell ; 
More  of  love— then  more  of  sorrow 

With  that  word— Farewell  1 

Kindred  spirits,  long  united, 

Or  hut  found  too  late, 
All  must  hear  at  length  the  summons, 

All  must  separate ; 
Far  away  their  paths  dividing 

Over  land  and  wave, 
Or  more  deeply,  darkly  severed 

By  the  closing  grave. 

Smiling,  hlushing,  at  the  altar 
Bridegroom  stands  with  hride, — 


Which  shall  stand,  a  lonely  mourner, 

One  low  tomb  beside  ? 
Gaily  sounds  the  infant's  laughter 

In  his  mother's  car, — 
Which  of  these  shall  weep  in  anguish 

By  the  other's  bier  f 

♦  ♦  «  * 

Raise  thine  eyes,  sad,  lonely  weeper, 

To  our  Fathei's  home ! 
From  those  pure  and  peaceful  mansions 

None  can  need  to  roam. 
'^  We  shall  meet  again,  beloved !" 

Through  our  tears  we  call ; ; 
^'  In  Jerusalem  the  golden 

There  is  room  for  all  \ " 

Friends  in  Christ,  who  meet  as  pilgrims 

On  the  homeward  way. 
Since  to-morrow  may  divide  us. 

Draw  more  close  to-day. 
And,  when  comes  the  old  Destroyer, 

Say,  with  fearless  heart, 
"We  are  citizens  of  heaven — 

Sovh  thou  canst  not  part ! " 

H.  L  L 
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"  We  too,  yes,  mortal! 

Have  been  as  thou  art— 
Hope-Ufted,  fear-depresaed,  leeing  in  iMrt, 
Tried,  troubled,  tempted, 
Sustained— as  tbon  art.'* 


plONGST  the  happy  Christian  homes  over 
which  the  persecution  of  Severus  threw 
the  shadow  of  death,  there  was  one  in 
Alexandria  that  deserves  our  especial 
notice.  Not  much  is  known  of  Leonides,  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  that  city,  except  the  great  fact  that  he 
loved  his  Lord  better  than  he  loved  his  life.  This,  in- 
deed, is  all  that  distinctly  or  certainly  remains  to  us  of 
many  of  those  whose  names  it  has  hitherto  been  our 
task  to  chronicle.  But  we  have  now  to  imveil  a  picture 
in  which  other  hues  are  mingled  beside  the  pure  white 
of  martyrdom  and  the  midnight  blackness  of  persecuting 
violence.  The  figure  of  the  celebrated  son  of  Leonides 
is  a  striking  and  interesting  one ;  but  it  cannot  be  por- 
trayed without  those  shadows  and  half-lights  which  are 
always  seen  on  near  inspection,  though  distance  tends 
to  annihilate,  or  at  least  to  hide  them  from  our  view. 

The  Christian  rhetorician  of  Alexandria  carefully 
educated  his  young  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  so 
far  as  be  himself  understood  it.     From  his  earliest 


childhood  the  eldest  son,  Origen,  eagerly  drank  in  the 
instruction  he  received.  The  Christians  of  that  pericxl, 
though  not  free  from  grave  faults  and  errors,  desene 
the  praise  of  having  held  the  written  Word  in  high 
estimation,  and  shown  great  earnestness  in  its  studj. 
Leonides  made  it  the  groundwork  of  his  son's  educatioo, 
and  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  causing  him  to  com- 
mit a  portion  of  it  to  memory  eveiy  day. 

This  was  no  unwelcome  task  to  the  gifted  chUd.  Kor 
was  he,  like  most  children,  interested  only  in  the  thrill- 
ing or  pathetic  narratives  of  Scripture,  or  moved  by  its 
solemn  appeals  to  the  conscience.  Yezy  eariy  there 
awoke  within  him  thought  and  imagination,  the  imt* 
gination  of  genius  rather  than  of  childhood.  He 
startled  and  perplexed  his  lather  by  his  questions  abou: 
the  hidden  meanings  of  the  Scriptures  he  lesmed. 
Leonides  often  could  not  answer  him,  and  probably  the 
wisest  men  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  age  might  have 
been  equally  at  fault  But  be  rightly  oonsideied  the 
thorny  paths  of  speculationi  towards  which  his  son  was 
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looking  irith  sach  eager  eyes,  veiy  unfit  for  his  tender 
feet  He  therefore  discouraged  such  inquiries  as  he 
thought  profitless  or  unsuitable  for  a  child ;  and  ex- 
horted him  to  keep  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  and 
to  rest  content  with  that 

Still  be  watched  the  opening  of  his  son*s  mind,  not 
only  with  keen  interest,  but  with  intense  pleasure. 
Often  did  he  thank  God  for  having  given  him  such  a 
child ;  it  is  even  recorded  that  at  night  when  he  slept 
he  used  to  stand  beside  him,  and  sometimes,  with  a 
kind  of  fond  superstition,  to  uncover  and  kiss  his  bosom, 
deeming,  in  solemn  joy  not  unmixed  with  awe,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  already  deigned  to  make  that 
childish  heart  his  temple.  He  would  have  rejoiced 
xaih  tremUing  had  he  understood  this  truth,  which 
holds  good  in  the  mental  as  in  the  material  world, 
that  the  most  precious  and  beautiful  things  are  ever 
the  most  ''perilously  fashioned,"  and  liable,  by  their 
veiy  constitution,  .to  a  thousand  dangers  that  others 
escape.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
accurately  distinguish  between  the  sanctifying  grace 
bestowed  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  and  those  bright  intd- 
iectnal  gifts  which,  valuable  as  they  are  in  their  place, 
are  yet  of  a  lower  and  entirely  different  order.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  ''wild  grapes"  which 
spriDg  from  the  soil  of  the  natural  heart  look,  in  form 
and  colour,  so  like  the  genuine  growth  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  "distinguish  between 
them.  It  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  even 
impossible  to  do  so ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  gifted  impress- 
ible child,  readily  interested  in  what  interests  those 
tfoimd,  and  full  of  all  those  attractive  and  fascinating 
qtialities  which  may  truly  be  called  "the  dew  of  youth.*' 

But  Origen  had  other  instructors  beside  his  father. 
Alexandria,  a  city  always  the  centre  of  great  intellectual 
activity,  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  a  very  celebrated 
school  for  Christian  education.  It  is  not  certain  at 
what  period  this  school  was  founded ;  but  probably  it 
was  first  intended  simply  for  the  instruction  of  catediu- 
mens  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  afterwards  became, 
however, "  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  the  clergy,  and 
for  completing  the  instruction  of  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated converts."  It  attained  great  eminence  under 
Pantaenus,  who  had  formerly  been  a  Stole  philosopher, 
and  who  unhappily  retained,  and  mingled  with  his 
religions  teaching,  many  fragments  of  his  former  belief. 
We  now  begin  to  notice  the  result  of  an  unhallowed 
union  between  the  old  Greek  philosophy  and  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  New  Testament  The  natural,  though 
mistaken,  desire  of  many  of  the  Christian  teachers  to 
conciliate  the  more  educated  amongst  the  heathen,  by 
respecting  their  prejudices,  was  a  strong  motive  for 
this  uiion.  And  too  often  the  votaries  of  the  purer 
faith  themselves,  instead  of  fuUy  and  freely  opening 
their  hearts  to  the  presence  and  the  influence  of  him  in 
whom  old  things  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new, 
c^nly  engrafted  a  kind  of  Christianity,  more  or  less  im- 
perfect, upon  the  stock  of  those  very  "old  things" 


which  they  ought  to  have  uprooted  and  flung  from  them 
with  all  the  force  of  their  souls.  Pantaenus  gave,  it  is 
true,  strong  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  personal  faith 
in  Christ,  by  performing  a  toilsome  and  perilous  mis- 
sionary journey  into  India;  still  the  effects  of  his 
teaching  were,  upon  the  whole,  very  disastrous.  We 
may  trace  the  development  of  his  principles  in  the 
writings  of  his  more  celebrated  pupil  and  successor, 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Three  considerable  works  of 
this  Father  have  come  down  to  us :  the  "  Exhortation 
to  the  Genlales,"  the  "  Pedagogue,"  and  the  "  Stromata," 
or  "  Tapestry-work,"  a  kind  of  miscellany.  Kotwith- 
standing  many  excellent  things  which  they  contain, 
these  books  afford  painful  evidence  of  a  wide  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  both  by  their  com- 
parative  silence  on  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  the  £uth,  and  by  their  questionable  statements  of  the 
utility  and  importance  of  the  old  philosophy.  Clement 
believed  this  to  have  been  the  gift  of  God,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  think  that  it  was  intended  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  towards  the  Greeks  that  the  Law  of 
Moses  did  towards  the  Jews. 

Clement,  the  pupil  of  Pantaenus,  was  in  his  turn  the 
teacher  of  the  young  Origen.  There  was  much  in  his 
instructions  that  must  have  been  very  congenial  to  the 
disposition  of  his  scholar.  Imaginative  natures  like  to 
approve  and  to  love,  and  to  find  out  hidden  harmony 
under  apparent  dissimilarity.  The  edectic  philosophy, 
which  as  Clement,  its  votary,  declared, "  embodies  what- 
ever is  well  said  by  each  of  the  sects  in  teaching  right- 
eousness and  religious  knowledge,"  was  entirely  to  the 
taste  of  Origen.  It  was  equally  pleasant  to  him  to 
find  out  many  things  which  were,  or  seemed  to  be, 
"  well  said"  in  the  works  of  Plato,  the  prince  of  Greek 
philosophers,  and  also  in  others  of  less  note,  with  which, 
at  a  very  early  period,  he  became  familiar. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  seems  to  have  been  already 
far  advanced  in  such  studies.  It  was  then  that  the 
persecution  of  Severus  deprived  him,  not  indeed  of  the 
most  learned,  but  of  perhaps  the  best  and  wisest  of  his 
teachers.  His  father  was  thrown  into  prison  as  a 
Christian,  and  lay  there  in  the  expectation  of  a  cruel 
death.  Under  these  cuxsumstances,  young  Origen 
showed  a  remarkable  degree  of  zeal  and  courage.  He 
was  not  only  undaunted  by  the  near  approach  of  danger, 
but  actually  eager  to  go  and  meet  it.  Fain  would  he 
have  accompanied  his  father  to  prison  and  to  death ; 
nor  would  he  forego  the  prospect  of  the  martyr's  crown 
even  at  the  pleadings  of  his  sorrowing  mother.  Dread- 
ing the  loss  of  both  her  beloved  ones  in  a  single  day, 
she  succeeded  in  preserving  the  life  of  her  son  by  con- 
fining him  to  the  house,  and  concealing  all  his  wearing 
appareL  But  it  remains  a  question  whether  it  would 
have  been  better  or  worse  for  himself,  and  for  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  had  the  brave  and  gifted,  but  impetuous 
boy,  been  allowed  to  have  his  way,  and  to  add  another 
name  to  the  list  of  youthful  witnesses  for  Christ 

When  he  could  do  nothing  else,  Origen  wrote  an  en- 
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cooraging  and  oonsolatory  letter  to  his  father.  ^  Father/' 
he  said, "  faint  not,  and  be  not  conoerned  on  our  ac- 
count'' 

Leonides  was  beheaded,  and  the  whole  of  his  property 
confiscated  to  the  emperor.  Origen  waa  thus  left  a  penni- 
less orphan ;  the  eldest  of  seven  helpless  and  dependent 
children.  But  a  wealthy  Alexandrian  lady  pitied  the  ex- 
treme  poverty  of  the  bereaved  family,  and  took  young 
Origen  into  her  house.  His  satisfaction  at  this  timely 
provision  for  his  wants  was  alloyed  by  the  necessity  it 
imposed  on  him  of  associating  with  a  certain  heretical 
teacher  named  Paul,  to  whom,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
his  patroness  had  extended  her  hospitality.  But  though 
obliged  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  company 
of  the  heretic,  Origen  could  never  be  induced  to  attend 
his  lectures,  or  to  unite  with  him  in  prayer. 

In  the  meantime,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  his 
studies,  and  soon  learned  all  that  could  be  taught  htm 
at  school.  Clement,  his  instructor,  had  been  driven 
into  exile  by  the  persecution,  and  none  had  arisen  to 
take  his  dangerous  though  honourable  post.  Under 
these  circumstances,  several  educated  Pagans,  who  de- 
sired information  about  the  Christian  religion,  came  to 
young  Origen  for  the  purpose.  He  gave  them  what 
they  sought ;  they  in  turn  brought  him  other  scholars, 
and  the  fame  of  his  genius  and  precocious  learning 
began  to  spread.  At  length,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
was  formally  appointed,  by  Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, to  the  important  office  of  Master  of  the  Cate- 
chetical School 

Demetrius,  in  making  this  appointment,  certainly  set 
his  young  favourite  in  "  slippery  places."  Whatever  his 
genius  may  have  been,  a  mere  boy,  totally  without  ex- 
perience, was  scarcely  the  fit  person  for  a  position  of 
such  prominence  and  importance.  Moreover,  he  had 
still  much— veiy  much — to  learn.  Wise  teaching,  and 
faithful  Christian  counsel,  might  at  this  period  have 
been  of  inestimable  service  to  him.  They  might  have 
saved  him  from  some  of  those  melancholy  departures 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  that  marred  his  useful- 
ness during  his  life-time,  and  left  the  marks  of  their 
pernicious  influence  upon  the  Church  long  after  his 
death.  But  there  seemed  to  be  none  in  Alexandria  able 
or  willing  to  give  them.  He  resembled  a  gallant  ship, 
with  all  her  sails  spread  to  the  wind,  and  with  costly 
merchandise  on  board;  yet,  for  want  of  a  steady  hand  to 
guide  the  helm,  only  too  likely  to  drift  upon  the  quick- 
sands. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  remark,  that  although  the 
Christianity  Origen  imparted  to  his  pupils  must  have 
been  very  defective,  not  a  few  of  them  so  far  received  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it,  as  to  be  willing  to  die  for  their 
Lord.  Eusebius  records  the  names  of  several  who 
sufiered  martyrdom,  and  celebrates  the  courage  with 
which  their  youthful  teacher  stood  by  them  to  the  last, 
accompanying  them,  to  his  own  great  peril,  even  to  the 
place  of  execution.  On  one  occasion,  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  stoned  to  death  by  the  populace,  who  re- 


garded him  as  ihe  cause  of  the  martyr's  sufferings. 
Guards  were  set  to  watch  the  house  where  be  lived,  and 
he  was  frequently  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  or  to  re- 
move from  place  to  place. 

Yet  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  was  thus  laid  upon 
him,  did  not  satisfy  him;  he  was  unwise  and  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  invent  other  crosses  for  himself 
Fond  as  he  was  of  mystical  interpretations  of  Scriptoie, 
he  interpretated  some  of  our  Iiord*s  injunctions  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  rather  than  to  the  spirit.  He  wore  bat 
one  garment,  which  was  too  thin  to  protect  him  against 
the  cold  of  winter.  He  went  barefoot;  he  denied 
himself  the  use  of  wine  and  animal  food,  managing  to 
support  life  on  a  miserable  allowance  of  four  dhoti  a  dar, 
for  which  he  sold  his  books,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
receiving  payment  for  his  instructions.  Moreover,  aa 
Eusebius  rather  oddly  informs  us,  he  **  limited  his  times 
for  sleep,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  great  zeal,  he 
never  enjoyed  on  his  bed,  but  on  the  bare  grooni'' 
These  mistaken  austerities  endangered  hia  life,  and  per- 
manently weakened  his  constitution.  Nor  can  we  weD 
suppose  them  to  have  been  otherwise  than  injurious  to 
his  soul.  Divinely-appointed  crosses  usually  hnmble 
as  well  as  sanctify  those  who  bear  them  '<  after  Jesus." 
But  the  crosses  of  man's  invention,  on  the  other  band, 
too  often  puff  the  bearers  up  with  pride.  Not  mnch  (^ 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  seen,  at  this  time,  in  the 
conduct  of  Origen,  or  traced  in  what  has  come  down  to 
us  of  his  instructions. 

His  austerities,  however,  materially  increased  his  in- 
fluence with  a  certain  class,  both  amongst  the  Christians 
and  the  Pagans.    It  was  said  by  all  men  that  his  life 
and  his  doctrine  corresponded  with  each  other;  sod 
many  were  induced,  by  his  example,  to  enter  upon  a 
similar  course  of  life.    His  fame  grew  day  by  day,  and 
large  numbers  were  attracted  to  the  school  over  which 
he  presided.    In  order  to  complete  his  acquaintanoe 
with  heathen  philosophy  and  general  literature,  be 
became  a  hearer  of  the  celebrated  Ammonins  Saccas,  d 
whose  character  it  will  give  the  reader  some  idea,  to  sa? 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  was  in 
name  a  Christian  or  a  heathen.     He  was  the  great 
teacher  of  the  Neo-Platonist  School  of  Philosophy.  It 
is  neither  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  useful,  to  enter  at 
length  into  the  fascinating,  but  very  unsound  specula- 
tions of  these  philosophers.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  tber 
thought  ''each  sect  and  party  would  be  found  pos- 
sessed of  aU  the  most  important  doctrines  of  tme 
religion,  if  their  principles,  tenets,  and  mythologi^ 
were  properly  trUerpreted,**     It  is  easy  to  see  what 
a  wide  door  was  thus  opened  to  mystical  and  allegorial 
interpretation.    And  t^e  system  acted  in  either  of  two 
ways,  according  as  it  was  adopted  by  nominal  Christisas 
or  by  nominal  Pagans.    It  lent  a  kind  of  galvanic  life 
to  the  dead  forms  of  the  old  religion;  enabling  men  of 
thought  and  imagination  to  re-animate  them,  at  their 
pleasure,  with  a  part  of  their  own  mental  existence. 
Ammonius  may  accordingly  be  considered  as  the  Um^ 
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of  quite  a  djnasty  of  heathen  philosophecs,  amongst 

vboni  lamblicbus,  Pbotinus,  and  Porphyry,  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  GhristianB,  were  the  most  eminent  But 
upon  nominal  Christians  the  influence  of  his  system  was 
different,  and  perhaps  more  disastrous.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  what  havoc  might  be  made  amongst 
''  the  things  that  are  most  surely  believed  among  us " 
by  the  principles  of  Ammonius,  if  once  admitted  and 
ftcted  upon.  Primitive  Christianity  required  that  a 
roan  should  cast  his  whole  nature  into  the  '*  form  "  or 
"mould"  of  sound  doctrine  delivered  to  him,  whether 
by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  or  the  Scriptures  of 
tnith,  submitting  himself  without  reserve  to  be  fashioned 
by  it  But  the  Christian  of  the  Neo-Platonist  School 
exactly  reversed  the  process :  he  made  his  own  intellect 
the  mould  in  which  the  divine  word  was  to  be  shaped  and 
fashioned,  until  it  exactly  suited  his  preconceived  ideas. 
With  much  in  his  modes  of  thought  that  reminds  us  of 
the  votaries  of  certain  modem  opinions,  the  Christian 
Xeo-PIatonist  of  the  third  century  had  this  one  advan- 
tage over  the  Neologist  of  the  nineteenth,  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  inspiration  or  the  authority 
of  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  get  rid  of  those  things  to  which  ho  did  not  choose  to 
submit  his  reason  or  his  pride,  he  adopted  the  more 
ingenious  expedient  of  supposing  a  hidden  meaning 
coached  beneath  the  literal  sense,  and  only  discoverable 
by  the  enlightened,  or  the  true  "  Gnostic."  The  words 
of  St  Paul  were  often  misapplied  to  support  this  theory. 
*'The  letter,  or  literal  sense,"  said  the  philosopher, 
''killeth;  hut  the  spirit,  or  mystical  interpietation, 
giveth  life."  Unhappily,  however,  the  spirit  to  whose 
gaidance  he  abandoned  himself  was  not  God's,  but  his 
eim. 

Origen's  imperfectly  enlightened  and  very  imaginative 
mind  was  just  the  soil  in  Which  such  seed  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  forth  a  luxuriant  crop  of  weeds;  some 
of  them  bearing,  moreover,  as  weeds  often  do,  flowers  of 
gandy  colouring,  pleasant  enough  to  the  eye.  Yet  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  allegorical  and  fanciful 
sTstem  of  scriptural  interpretation  for  which  he  became 
so  famous  was  altogether  the  fruit  of  seed  sown  by 
Ammonius.  We  have  seen  that  from  his  earliest  years 
the  tendency  of  which  it  was  the  out-growth  had  been 
nKservable  in  him,  and  the  influence  of  Clement  had  not 
failed  to  foster  it  But  even  if  Ammonius  and  Clement 
^ere  both  to  some  extent  his  teachers,  he  advanced,  as 
disciples  so  often  do,  far  beyond  his  instructors. 

Haying  thus  acquired  the  power  of  making  the 
Scriptures  say  what  he  pleased,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  sometimes  made  them  say  very  strange  things. 
Specimens  might  be  given,  but  they  would  only  provoke 
an  unholy  and  unprofitable  smile,  and  attach  ludicrous 
or  absurd  ideas  to  the  solemn  words  of  the  Bible.  It 
^as,  ttuhappily,  as  easy  to  deal  in  this  manner  with  the 
doctrinal  as  with  the  narrative  parts  of  Scripture. 
Therein  lay,  to  a  nature  like  Origen's,  a  subtle  and 
terrible  temptation.     There  are  in  the  divine  word 


ceriain  narratives,  or  parts  of  narratives,  upon  which 
infidelity  sharpens  its  arrows,  and  '*  the  finger  of  scorn 
and  the  foot  of  pride"  are  busy;  while  the  humble 
believer  hnow9  that  every  word  of  God  is  pure  and  just 
and  good,  and  feels  that  he  may  safely  trust  Him  who 
gave  it,  for  its  triumphant  vindication.  Yet  even  he  is 
sometimes  conscious  that  the  question, ''  Understandest 
thou  what  thou  readest  ? "  is  one  to  which  he  could  only 
give  a  very  faltering  answer;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  he  is  called  on  to  walk  "  by  faith,  not  by  sight." 
And  thus  there  are  doctrines  in  the  inspired  Word 
which,  while  they  move  the  hatred  or  the  scorn  of  those 
who  love  not  the  truth,  sometimes  perplex  and  trouble 
even  the  sincere  follower  of  Christ  They  either  make 
him  lay  his  hand  on  his  mouth  in  dumb  submission  to 
the  reproof,  "  Who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?" 
or  else,  which  is  far  better,  they  bring  him  at  once  to 
his  Master's  feet,  to  lie  there  until  he  hears  the  words— 
often  the  only  ones  that  can  still  his  doubts  or  calm  his 
fears~"What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter."  It  may  be  said  of  some  temp- 
tations and  some  perplexities,  that  "  this  kind  goeth 
not  out"  in  any  place  except  the  Saviour's  presence, 
realized  by  faith  and  in  a  childlike  heart 

Origen's  mystical  system  of  interpretation,  however, 
put  into  his  hand  a  sword  keen  enough  to  cut  asunder 
these  knots  which  God  has  not  intended  that  any 
human  ingenuity  shall  ever  untie.  The  temptation  to 
use  it  proved  too  strong.  Modem  thinkers  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  his  speculations  led  him  to  regard 
all  punishment  as  remedial,  and  to  hope  for  the  final 
restoration  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. He  formed  theories,  besides,  more  or  less  wild 
and  startling,  about  the  economy  of  the  spiritual  world 
and  the  nature  of  God  and  roan.  Nor  is  his  orthodoxy 
on  the  great  subject  of  the  Triune  Godhead  considered 
above  suspicion.  It  has  bad  eager  assailants  and  warm 
defenders;  but  we  may  hope  that  the  hitter  have  the 
best  of  the  controversy,  notwithstanding  some  doubtful 
and  dangerous  expressions  that  occur  in  his  works. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  we  should  not 
judge  those  who,  like  Origen,  lived  before  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Christian  faith  into  clear  and  definite 
formularies,  by  exactly  the  same  standard,  with  regard 
to  orthodoxy,  as  the  Christian  writers  and  thinkers  of 
later  ages.  It  is  one  thing  wilfully  or  carelessly  to  let 
go  a  portion  of  divine  truth  that  has  been  solemnly 
placed  in  our  hands ;  another  to  go  wrong  and  blunder 
while  feeling  after  that  very  truth,  and  trying  so  to  grasp 
it  as  to  ascertain  its  real  form  and  dimensions.  Whilst 
a  cordial  apprehension  of  the  great  truths  of  God's 
message  to  man  is  indispensable  to  spiritual  life,  and 
moral  guilt  undoubtedly  attaches  even  to  speculative 
error,  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other  band,  that  our 
merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest "  can  have  compas- 
sion" on  those  that  are  out  of  the  way,  as  well  "  as  on 
the  ignorant"  There  is  forgiveness  with  Him,  and 
restoration  too^  for  the  quick  impulsive  child  who  strays 
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from  the  narrow  pathway  to  pluck  a  tempting  flower, 
as  well  as  for  the  slower  and  more  sluggish  nature 
whose  faults  are  those  of  inertness  and  inconsideration. 

Origen's  outward  life  was  for  many  years  calm  enough. 
After  the  death  of  Severus  (a.d.  211)  the  Church  en- 
joyed a  long  and  almost  unbroken  respite  from  persecu- 
tion. Not  one  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of 
Severus — Caracalla,  Macrinus,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alex- 
ander Sevenis — molested  the  Christians;  the  last 
named,  who  was  a  very  amiable  and  interesting  char- 
acter, even  showed  them  some  marks  of  special  favour. 
His  mother,  Mammaea,  sent  for  Origen  to  Antioch, 
that  she  might  confer  with  him  upon  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
she  profited  much  by  his  instructions;  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  were  by  no  means  as  simple,  or  as  clearly 
evangelical,  as  might  have  been  desired. 

At  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  he  had  been  invited  by 
a  personage  spoken  of  as  the  Governor  of  Arabia,  to 
teach  the  Christian  faith  to  his  people.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  also  visited  the  Church  of  Home; 
and  shortly  afterwards  those  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here 
he  was  received  with  much  honour;  and,  though  a  lay- 
man, he  was  requested  by  bis  friends,  the  bishops  of 
Jerusalem  and  Caosarea,  to  preach  in  their  churches. 
His  own  bishop,  Demetrius,  took  umbrage  at  this,  and 
hastily  summoned  him  to  return  to  his  work  at  Alex- 
andria. 

He  did  so;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  en- 
gaged in  what  was  probably  the  most  useful  of  all  his 
occupations.  Amongst  his  warmest  admirers  was  a 
man  of  fortune  named  Ambrose,  whom  he  had  brought 
back  to  the  Church  from  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
Gnostic  heresy.  This  friend  urged  him  to  undertake 
some  work  for  the  illustration  of  Scripture,  and  ofifered 
to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purchase  of  MSS. 
and  the  employment  of  copyists.  The  result  was  the 
celebrated  Hexapla,  the  first  ever  compiled,  in  which 
were  exhibited,  in  parallel  columns,  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  same  in  Greek  characters,  the 
Septuagint  carefully  and  laboriously  edited  by  Origen 
from  a  number  of  MSS.,  and  three  other  Greek  versions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  For  this  work,  at  least, 
Origen  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  the  sacred 
Word. 

His  own  writings,  whicli  were  voluminous,  may  here  be 
briefly  noticed.  They  consisted  chiefly  in  commentaries 
upon  the  various  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But 
many  of  his  books  are  lost,  and  others  have  come  down 
to  us  only  in  imperfect  and  interpolated  translations. 
The  Latin  translation,  by  Bufinus,  of  his  four  books  on 
"  The  Principles/'  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these.  In 
this  work,  as  in  all  the  other  fragments  of  Origen  that 
are  extant,  may  be  found  (we  grieve  to  say  it)  a  large 
amount  of  ''wood,  hay,  and  stubble,"  and  altogether 
too  little  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

Yet  Origen  was  the  means  of  leading  multitudes  of 


heathen  to  a  profession  of  tihe  Christian  faith;  and  was 
also  singularly  successful  (notwithstanding  the  suspi- 
cions that  attach  to  his  own  orthodoxy)  in  bringing 
heretics  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  It  wai  for 
the  latter  purpose  that  he  undertook  a  journey  into 
Greece,  in  the  year  a.d.  228.  He  then  made  a  second 
visit  to  Palestine,  where  be  was  ordained  a  presbyter, 
at  the  age  of  forty-three,  by  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
and  Csesarea.  This  step  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Alexandrian  bishop,  and  a  disagreement  between  bim 
and  Origen  (in  which  both  were  probably  to  blame)  was 
the  result.  Origen  withdrew  from  Alexandria,  and 
after  his  departure  he  was  excommunicated  by  Deme- 
trius. This  sentence,  though  confirmed  at  Borne  and 
other  places,  was  disregarded  in  the  East,  where  Origen's 
personal  influence  was  strong.  He  took  up  his  residence. 
accordingly,  at  Caesarea,  where  he  remained  five  or 
six  years;  busily  employed,  as  usual,  in  teaching  and 
writing.  Great  success — outward  success,  at  least— 
attended  his  effbrta.  Amongst  those  who,  at  this 
period,  received  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  his 
lips,  may  be  named  the  celebrated  Gr^pory  Thauma- 
tuigus,  of  whom  it  is  said  (though  no  doubt  with  some 
exaggeration),  that  on  entering  his  diocese  of  Neo- 
Csesarea  in  Pontus,  he  found  only  seventeen  Christians 
there;  and  that,  at  his  death,  he  left  behind  him  onl; 
seventeen  heathens. 

The  short  and  partial  persecution  of  Maximin,  the 
murderer  and  successor  of  the  amiable  Alexander 
Severus,  drove  Origen  from  Csssarea  in  Pontus  to  the 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia,  whence  he  re* 
turned  to  his  former  residence  on  the  death  of  Maximin, 
two  years  after. 

Neither  of  the  two  emperors  who  followed  Maximin— 
Gordian  and  Philip— showed  any  disposition  to  pene- 
cute ;  it  is  even  asserted  by  some  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians that  Philip  was  himself  a  Christian.  Soch, 
except  in  name,  his  actions  evince  but  too  clearly  that 
he  could  never  have  beexL  But  that  he  even  made  a 
profession  of  Christianity  appears  very  unlikely. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  Church  had  enjoyed 
thirty-eight  years*  respite  from  persecution,  broken  onlj 
in  some  places,  and  for  a  brief  season,  by  the  violence 
of  Maximin.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the 
yeaib  of  peace  had  been  years  of  corresponding  growth 
and  fruitfulness.  It  is  easy  to  trace  in  Christian  dex- 
trine the  gradual  obscuring  of  the  pure  light  of  the 
gospel,  whilst,  in  Christian  practice  also,  there  were 
painful  evidences  of  a  marked  and  shameful  declension. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  storm  were  needed  to  dear  the  air  of 
its  impurities.  Or  rather,  it  was  time  for  the  Iiurd  of 
the  harvest  to  take  the  fan  in  his  hand,  and  by  one  of 
those  partial  anticipations  and  types  of  the  final  jadg> 
ment  which  seasons  of  great  calamity  furnish,  to  sepa- 
rate in  some  measure  between  the  wheat  and  the  cha£ 

Such  a  separation  was  made  by  the  furious  persecu- 
tion of  Decius  (a.d.  249).  It  was  more  cruel,  and  far 
more  general  and  systematic,  than  any  that  bad  gofi^ 
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before  it  The  avowed  objoct  was  now  to  exterminate 
the  Christian  religion.  All  the  mitigations  and  safe- 
goards  which,  in  former  persecutions,  the  equitable 
spirit  of  Boman  law  had  permitted  to  the  Christians, 
were  now  pitilessly  withdrawn.  They  were  sought  for 
everywhere;  the  ckunours  of  the  populace  were  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  accusation  against  them,  and  the 
most  barbarous  and  protracted  tortures  were  used  to 
force  them  to  deny  their  faith. 

Multitudes  gave  way  under  these  trials,  or  the  anti- 
cipation of  them.  Tet  Christ  had  not  left  his  Church 
entirely  destitute  of  his  graca  Even  although  the 
number  of  those  who  remained  firm  seems  to  have  been 
much  fewer  proportionably  to  the  rest  of  the  Church 
than  in  earlier  times,  yet,  taken  together,  they  would 
form  a  goodly  array  of  faithful  witnesses. 

The  most  celebrated  martyr-names  are  those  of  the 
Bishops  Fabian  of  Rome,  Babylas  of  Antioch,  and 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem.  Nor  is  it  unfair  to  add  that 
of  Origen,  for,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  though  he  did 
not  die  in  martyrdom,  he  died  of  it."  He  was  now 
nearly  seventy,  and  the  mental  and  bodily  toils  of  his 
long  life,  together  with  the  nustaken  austerities  of  his 
earlier  days,  had  aged  him  more  than  years.  But 
nothing  moved  the  compassion  of  the  persecutors.  He 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  repeatedly  and  most 
cruelly  tortured.  It  is  comforting  to  think  that  the 
aged  philosopher  was  not  outdone  in  the  hour  of  trial 
by  slaves,  women,  and  children,  so  often  strengthened 
by  Christ  to  witness  for  him.  In  spite  of  his  mistakes, 
he  gave  of  his  fidehty  to  his  Saviouf  s  name  the 
strongest  proof  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
neither  friend  nor  foe  can  ever  dare  to  question. 

Eusebius  tells  us  that  during  or  after  his  protracted 
sufferings  he  uttered  many  expressions  ''replete  with 
benefit  to  those  needing  consolation.*'  Would  that  the 
historian  had  recorded  some  of  them !  Gladly  would  we 
have  the  veil  withdrawn  that  hides  the  last  earthly 
experiences  of  that  pardoned  though  erring  spirit  But 
these,  with  so  many  other  things  that  we  long  to  learn, 
are  known  only  to  God.  Tet  at  least  we  may  presume 
that  in  the  dungeon  and  on  the  rack  the  dreams  of 


human  philosophy  looked  somewhat  vague  and  dim ; 
and  that  in  their  stead,  nearer  than  ever  before,  and  far 
more  clearly  seen,  there  shone  upon  him  the  face  of  One 
whom  after  all  he  loved,  or  rather  who  loved  Aim,  with 
an  everlasting  love.  Is  it  too  much  to  conjectm-e  that 
this  very  season  of  trial  may  have  been  God's  appointed 
way  of  bringing  him  to  an  humbler,  simpler,  and  fuller 
acquuntance  with  the  great  truths  revealed  in  his  word 
~-of  making  the  wise  man  become  a  little  child  that  he 
might  indeed  be  truly  wise  ? 

All  this  may  well  have  been.  Nothing,  however,  is 
certainly  known  to  us  except  the  fact  of  his  death,  soon 
afterwards,  at  the  city  of  Tyre,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.  Thus  a  sunset,  made  brilliant  by  the  crimson 
hues  of  martyr  glory,  closed  a  day  that  was ''  not  clear 
nor  dark,"  though  of  it  also  the  word  was  true,  ''  at 
eventide  there  shall  be  light" 

The  narrative  just  retraced  has  its  lesson  of  warning 
for  us.  It  is  not  well  to  depreciate  God*s  good  and 
noble  providential  gifts,  but  it  is  even  more  dangerous 
to  put  them  in  a  place  he  never  intended  them  to  oc- 
cupy, and  to  oozufound  them  with  the  graces  of  his 
divine  spirit  Genius  is  no  Jacob's  ladder,  upon  which 
angels  can  ascend  and  descend. '  It  may,  indeed,  reach 
to  the  clouds,  but  it  is  no  nearer  comparatively  to  the 
heavens  of  heavens,  where  God  dwells,  than  the  lowliest 
flower  that  grows  upon  the  common  earth.  And,  like 
other  good  things,  it  becomes,  when  used  amiss,  an 
actual  hindrance  and  obstacle  to  a  man's  progress--a 
deceitful  and  deceiving  power,  highly  injurious  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  ''  The  first"  in  natural  endowments, 
and  consequently  in  man's  estimation,  is  very  frequently 
''  the  last  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Yet,  though  this  be  true,  there  is  One  who  says  in  the 
riches  of  his  grace,  '<  I  will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto 
thee."  We  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  instance  before 
us  he  dealt  very  graciously  with  his  erring  child.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  he  can  forgive  the  wanderings 
of  speculative  error.  And  still  more  comforting  to  feel 
that  the  wanderer  may  be  not  only  forgiven,  but  hon- 
oured to  serve  his  Lord  in  life,  and  to  witness  for  him 
in  death.  n.  a. 
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HILE  the  names  of  some  writers  who  have 
given  whole  volumes  of  so-called  "  poems  " 
to  the  world  are  now,  with  their  works, 
almost  or  entirely  forgotten,  others  enjoy 
an  immortality  of  remembrance  and  of  fame  from  the 
value  attached  to  a  very  few  lyrics  or  hymns.  True 
poetry  appeals  to  the  human  heart  in  every  age,  in 
every  land.  Even  if  the  author  be  unknown  or  unre- 
membered,  his  verses  will  remain,  a  treasure  of  which 
his  fellow-men  will  not  permit  the  stem  destroyer  Time 
to  deprive  them. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  an  instance  of  this 


kind,  noticed  last  year  in  the  sketch  given  in  our 
periodical  of  the  Welsh  Methodist  preacher,  Olivers, 
and  his  imperishable  songs  of  praise.  Another  example, 
similar  in  some  respects,  yet  also  a  contrast,  has  lately 
proved  interesting  to  ourselves,  and  may  be  so  to  others. 
The  name  of  Gambold  is  familiar  to  every  lover  of 
devotional  poetry,  for  several  of  his  pieces  are  found,  like 
those  of  Olivers',  in  the  hymn-books  for  public  worship 
of  several  Protestant  denominations,  as  well  as  in  almost 
all  selections  made  for  the  use  of  Christians  in  private. 
Yet  his  personal  history  and  character  is  probably  com- 
paratively little  known,  and  may  interest  many  who 
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have  felc  the  soothing  and  elevating  influence  of  his 
writings. 

He  was,  like  Olivers,  bom  in  Wales,  but  their  early 
years  and  education  were  widely  different  John  Gam- 
bold  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  English  Church, 
who  is  described  as  ''an  ornament  to  his  profession, 
respected  by  all  for  his  unaffected  piety."  The  boy, 
born  in  1711y  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care  and 
tenderness,  alike  as  regarded  his  moral  and  spiritual 
traming.  He  entered  Cbristchurch  College  at  Ojcford 
in  1726,  and  soon  became  remarkable  as  a  diligent  and 
accomplished  student  He  is  said  to  hare  been  at  this 
time  of  ''  a  lively  and  active  spirit,"  though  devoted  to 
study  ;  and  his  favourite  books  of  recreation  were  those 
of  poetry  and  the  drama.  But  in  the  third  year  of 
college  Ufe  he  was  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  his 
affectionate  father,  and  that  solemn  scene  proved  the 
turning-point  in  the  young  man's  history  for  time  and 
eternity.  The  truths  of  religion,  known  and  believed 
in  a  general  way  before,  were  now  felt  as  all-important 
personal  realities.  A  total  change  came  over  his  char- 
acter, influencing  all  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  His 
former  amusements,  social  and  literary,  were  laid  aside, 
and  a  pensive  melancholy  became  the  leading  feature  of 
his  mind  and  conduct 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  now  joined  the 
band  of  pious  youths,  then  fellow-students  at  Oxford, 
whose  future  career  was  to  exercise  so  important  an 
influence  over  the  Christian  world.  Qambold  was  not 
afraid  of  '*  the  laudable  singularity  of  conduct"  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  others.  We  quote  from 
the  brief  and  rather  stiff  memoir  given  in  a  collection 
of  his  writings— a  book,  we  believe,  not  very  often  met 
with  at  present 

''  In  March  1730  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
some  of  those  students  in  the  university  who,  iu  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  pure  religion,  were  then  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  a  laudable  singularity  in  their 
conduct,  and  he  followed  all  the  rules  which  they 
observed  in  regulating  their  time  and  studies.  Did 
they,  according  to  the  course  of  life  which  they  had 
entered  upon  with  a  view  to  their  religious  improve- 
ments, diligently  practise  self-examination,  meditation, 
and  recollection  ?  did  they  carefully  attend  the  church 
service,  yet  never  omitting  their  private  devotions  ?  did 
they,  on  certain  days,  abstain  from  their  usual  food,  that 
they  might  feel  the  wants  of  others  in  distress,  and 
mortify  the  corrupt  affections  and  desires  of  their  own 
depraved  nature  ?  did  they  keep  diaries  of  all  occur- 
rences, both  internal  and  external,  in  their  Christian 
race ;  frequent  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  visit 
the  prisoners,  the  sick,  and  the  poor ;  instruct  children 
whose  parents  were  not  able  to  bear  the  expense  of 
their  being  taught  even  to  read?  did  they  exercise 
themselves  in  good  works,  doing,  as  often  as  oppor- 
tunities presented,  acts  of  charity  to  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  such  as  stood  in  need  thereof?  In  all  these 
pious  exercises  and  religious  duties  he  faithfully  took 


his  part  with  them  in  pursuit  of  that  peace  of  mind 
whidi  he  laboured  to  attain.^ 

But  the  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  whidi  soon  be- 
came a  general  characteristic  of  the  Methodist  converts, 
was  not  soon  Gambold's  portion.  He  i^pears  to  bsTe 
stumbled  long  ''  on  the  dark  mountains,"  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none.  What  shall  Ida?  was  his  esinet 
question ;  not,  What  has  Christ  done  for  mef  Re  with- 
drew in  despondency  from  the  sodety  even  of  Christba 
friends  and  companions,  confined  himself  as  mudi  &s 
possible  to  his  own  apartments,  and  there,  totaUj 
neglectful  of  personal  appearance  and  comfort,  sought 
to  find  that  inward  light  and  comfort  in  abstruse  tstadki 
which  hfr  bad  &iled  to  obtain  from  more  active  leligiom 
duties.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Greek  language,  sod 
his  favourite  authors  at  this  time  w^e  the  old  **  fathen" 
of  the  esriy  Christian  centuries,  especially  those  of  the 
"  mystic"  dsss. 

*'  The  deep  speculations  of  those  andent  writers,  tbeir 
beautiful  allusions,  the  richness  of  style  with  which  they 
dothed  their  ideas,  and  that  uncommon  strain  of  piety 
which  ran  through  the  whole,  suited  his  taste,  and  so 
£sr  influenced  his  understanding  that  he  adopted  tiieir 
sentiments,  went  the  same  lengths  with  them  in  the 
scenes  of  imagination,  and  by  degrees  became  so  mnch 
like  one  of  them  that  his  cast  of  mind  bore  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  that  which  was  peculiar  to  them,  than  to 
any  that  appeared  among  the  modems.  His  mdao- 
choly  notwithstanding  still  continued,  and  the  trad^  of 
deep  and  intense  thinking  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himself  by  a  strict  application  to  these  authois,  rendered 
him,  with  respect  to  his  conception  of  things,  and  man- 
ner of  his  conversation  and  address,  very  different,  not 
only  from  those  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
but  from  all  other  men.  By  a  close  attention  to  writ^ 
of  this  stamp,  he  had  contracted  such  a  torn  ai  mind, 
and  imbibed  such  an  exalted  notion  of  internal  purity, 
which  he  laboured  to  acquire  according  to  the  process 
pointed  out  by  them,  and  which  he  conceived  was  at- 
tainable, that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  himself 
unless  he  became  such  a  refined  being  as  those  philoso- 
phical Christians  had  formed  a  notion  <^  in  tiieir  warm 
imaginations." 

But  though  still  far  removed  from  ''the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ,"  Oambold  was  no  self-righteons  or 
self-confident  searcher  after  truth.  "  Unfeigned  humil- 
ity "  was  a  marked  and  most  hopeful  feature  of  his 
character;  and  while  this  made  him  dissatisfied  with  all 
his  own  efforts  or  attainments,  it  was  impossible  that  in 
the  end  such  a  lowly  and  earnest  spirit  should  not  fiod 
rest  and  peace  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  calls  all  tb? 
weary  and  heavy  laden  to  Himself.  But  that  tame  ha<l 
not  yet  come  when,  in  1733,  the  morbid  reduse  was 
admitted  to  the  ministerial  office  in  the  So^^ish  Church) 
and  consented  to  undertake  the  chaige  of  Stanton  Har- 
oourt,  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  It  was  a  retired  coontn 
parish,  where  his  duties  were  few,  and,  living  in  a  seques- 
tered village,  he  had  only  too  much  leisure  for  canyin^ 
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on  bis  fiATonrite  studies  and  congenial  mode  of  life.  He 
seldom,  ve  are  told,  "oould  prevail  upon  himself  to 
Tidt  any  of  his  fdends  or  acquaintances ;"  but  whenever 
be  did  agree  to  enter  society,  at  the  house  of  his  patron 
Lord  Harcourt,  or  elsewhere,  he  was  received  with  re- 
spect and  even  a  sort  of  admiration.  ''And  every  one's 
cariosity  was  highly  gratified,  who  could  hear  a  man  of 
the  eighteenth  century  converse  like  one  of  those  of  the 
second  or  third  of  the  Christian  era.  In  attending  to 
that  train  of  sentiment  and  reflection  to  which  he  had 
accustomed  himself,  they  were  led  back  to  the  distance 
of  1500  years,  into  the  contemplations  of  axioms,  sen- 
tences, and  complete  thoughts  clothed  in  the  most 
elegant  dress  of  language  and  the  most  delicate  turn 
of  expression.  His  abilities^  both  natural  and  acquired, 
were  great;  but  his  unfeigned  humility  was  so  apparent 
to  every  one  with  whom  he  conversed,  that  his  superior 
powers  of  pleasing  excited  no  dislike  in  any." 

He  must  certainly  at  this  time  have  been  a  singular 
personage;  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  regret  that 
the  lot  of  a  being  so  adapted  for  monastic  life  had  not 
been  cast  in  the  old  days,  when,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
he  might  have  sought  a  refuge  from  all  outward  cares 
and  distractions  within  convent  walls,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  writing  out,  as  well  as  studying,  his  beloved 
"Church  Fathers."  His  own  "vocation"  would  have 
been  beyond  question !  But  though  so  much  more 
salted  for  the  cloister  than  the  world,  he  yet  endeavoured 
conscientiously  to  perform  his  necessary  duties  as 
I  parish  minister,  and  "  lived  on  good  terms  with 
his  parishioners,  to  whom  he  was  as  useful  as  his 
^e  of  mind  and  philosophical  theology  could  make 

Still  his  soul  was  a  stranger  to  true  peace,  and  his 
inind  often  oppressed  and  bewildered,  discouraged  and 
teessed.  In  February  1737,  Peter  Boehler,  one  of  the 
lieToted  missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren,  visited  Eng- 
land, and  while  waiting  for  a  ship  to  convey  him  to  America, 
in  the  good  providence  of  Qod  was  led  to  Oxford,  where 
some  pious  students  persuaded  him  to  hold  evangelical 
meetings.  Being  unacquainted  with  English,  he  gave 
addresses  in  Latin,  and  Mr.  Gambold  was  asked  to  act  as 
interpreter  for  the  benefit  of  ordinary  hearers.  His  con- 
sequent intercourse  with  the  pious  Moravian  brother  was 
made  the  means  of  bringing  his  own  soul  at  length  out 
of  darkness  and  bondage,  into  gospel  light  and  liberty, 
^ile  his  convictions  of  personal  sin  and  helplessness 
^ere  deepened,  he  was  led  to  an  experimental  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  of  free  grace.  The  blessed  privi- 
leges of  a  sense  of  full  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  sanctification  through  the  Spirit, 
"  he  foond  by  his  own  experience  were  not  to  be  attained 
by  a  legal  stoife,  and  the  helps  that  human  philosophy 
could  administer;  and  was  convinced  that  they  were  to 
be  received  freely  by  all  that  unfeignedly  believe  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  This  doctrine,  therefore,  so 
M  of  contfort  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  he  embraced  with 
^<3  whole  heart,  and  all  his  philosophy  yielded  to  it 


The  gloom  which,  like  a  thick  cloud,  had  long  enveloped 
and  depressed  his  mind,  was  dissipated,  and  his  spirit 
rejoiced  in  God  his  Saviour;  he  found  that  food  which 
satisfies  the  hungry  soul,  and  so  great  a  change  took 
place  in  him  that  he  became  a  new  creature,  very 
different  from  what  he  had  been  before." 

But  this  happy  change  was  not  suddenly,  nor  even  soon 
experienced.  A  mind  such  as  Ganfbold's  could  take 
nothing  on  trust,  nor  easily  ''  become  as  a  little  child." 
Although,  in  1737,  the  day-star  arose  in  his  heart,  yet 
years  of  mental  conflicts  and  vicissitudes  were  lived 
through  before  the  Sun  of  righteousness  dispelled  all 
clouds.  We  can  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  such 
a  spirit  could  at  last  exclaim : — 

**  Now  then,  xnj  Way,  my  Thitb,  my  Life!    , 
Henceforth  lettorrow,  doobt,  and  atilie 

Drop  off,  like  aatumn  leaves! 
Henceforth,  as  privileged  by  Thee, 
^mple  and  nndiotracted  be 

Uy  soul,  which  to  tby  sceptre  deares! " 

The  g9od  brother  who  had  been  the  first  instrument 
of  bringing  light  and  comfort  to  Gambold's  soul  was 
labouring  for  Christ  in  a  far  distant  land.  But  a 
Moravian  Church  had  been  established  in  London,  and 
in  a  visit  to  the  brethren  there,  and  some  interviews 
with  Count  Zinzendorf,  he  obtained  so  muoh  spiritual 
benefit,  that  he  became  strongly  attracted  towards  their 
way  of  life,  as  well  as  their  doctrinal  views.  And  when 
at  length  fimily  and  happily  established  in  faith,  he 
looked  back  with  fear  as  well  as  sorrow  upon  his  former 
errors,  '^  afraid  of  his  old  mystic  thoughts,  lest  they 
should  again  mislead  him,  as  they  had  often  done 
before."  He  felt  his  danger  from  too  much  leisure  and 
solitude,  and  his  need  of  Christian,  congenial  society. 
He  formed  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  living  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  joining  the  Moravians  in 
London.  To  quote  from  the  old  memoir :  "  He  there- 
fore determined  to  leave  his  retired  situation,  where  he 
could  neither  be  of  that  service  which  he  wished  to  be 
of  to  others,  nor  find  the  satisfaction  he  sought  after 
himself,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  with  those  whom  he 
believed  to  be  a  people  of  God. ....  To  partake  of  their 
happiness,  to  live  amongst  them  in  love  to  Christ  and 
to  one  another,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  promoting 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind,  was  his 
desire.  With  this  view  he  applied  to  the  United 
Bi-ethren,  disposed  as  a  little  child  in  distress  for  help, 
committed  himself  to  their  care  and  direction,  and  had 
no  choice  with  regard  to  any  station  or  office  wherein 
he  might  be  of  future  use  to  others." 

He  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  to  his  patron, 
Lord  Harconrt,  intimating  his  intentions.  They  ex- 
pressed regret,  and  endeavoured  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion ;  but  probably  must  have  felt,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  real  good  of  the  parishioners  was  likely  to  be 
more  promoted  by  a  pastor  of  ordinary  mind  and  con- 
duct, than  by  the  gifted  but  peculiar  recluse  who  was 
about  to  leave  them.    He  took  an  affectionate  farewell 
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of  his  people,  and  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  them,  in 
which  he  says ; — 

^'  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  resentment  or  any 
worldly  motive  that  I  give  up  my  parish* ...  It  does 
not,  I  assure  you,  proceed  from  any  dislike  that  I  have 
to  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  find 
no  fault  with  any  passage  or  clause  in  the  Gomroon 
Prayer-book.  Nor  can  I,  in  justice,  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  with  such  persons  as  slight  and  forsake 
one  party  of  Christians,  and  go  over  to  another  without 
sufficient  cause.  But  that  which  has  determined  the 
choice  I  have  made,  was  the  earnest  desire  I  found  in 
myself  for  that  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  the  experience  of  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  I  stood  in  need  of.  The  blessings  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  the  Shepherd  of  our  souls  I  longed 
to  enjoy,  in  fellowship  with  a  little  flock  of  his  sheep  who 
daily  feed  on  the  merits  of  His  passion,  and  whose  great 
concern  is  to  build  up  one  another  in  their  most  holy 
faith,  and  to  propagate  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  for 
the  good  of  others. . . .  This  is  aUI  aim  at  in  withdraw- 
ing myself  from  you,  and  may  this  my  departure  give 
offence  to  no  one.  I  now  take  my  last  adieu,  and  ear- 
nestly pray  for  you  and  for  myself ;  for  myself  that  I 
may  be  faithful  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  prove  his  servant  truly  devoted  to  him  where  I  am 
going ;  and  may  you,  where  you  remain,  be  as  obedient 
to  the  influence  of  his  Spirit  and  the  dictates  of  his 
Word  as  I  wish  to  be ;  so  shall  we  one  day  rejoice  be- 
fore the  great  Shepherd  of  our  souls,  that  merciful  and 
compassionate  Saviour,  in  whom  there  is,  in  the  mean- 
time, life,  peace,  and  joy  for  all  believers. ...  I  heartily 
wish  that  you  may  derive  more  benefit  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  my  successor,  than  you  have  or  could  have  done 
from  mine— and  I  trust  that  this  will  be  the  case." 

Many  readers  may  be  disposed  to  blame  Qambold  for 
thus  forsaking  the  post  of  i^pointed  duty,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  occupy  it  with  new  spirit  and  energy. 
]iut  his  peculiar  character  and  circumstances  call  for  a 
lenient  judgment,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
change  proved  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  He  was  regularly  admitted  into  membership 
with  the  United  Brethren  in  1742.  The  following  year 
we  read  of  his  marriage ;  and  henceforward  the  solitary 
dreamer  was  changed  into  the  head  of  a  happy  Christian 
liousehold.  His  after-life  was  one  of  active  usefulness— 
in  teaching,  preaching,  and  literary  work.  He  some- 
times resided  in  Wales,  sometimes  in  London,  and  re- 
peatedly visited  the  Brethren  in  Germany.  His  talents 
and  accomplishments  were  no  longer  expended  in  lonely 
studies,  but  devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Savioui^s  kingdom,  in  connection  with  that  truly  *'  mis- 
sionary Church"  of  which  he  was  a  distinguised 
member. 

The  constitution  of  the  Moravian  body  may  be  called 
a  modified  Episcopacy.  They  have  an  order  of  bishops, 
or  overseers,  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  pastors  by 
a  greater  burden  of  labour  and  responsibility,  rather 


than  by  any  worldly  advantagea.  In  1754,  at  a  general 
conference  of  the  Brethren  in  England,  Mr.  Gambold 
was  chosen  and  consecrated  to  be  a  bishop  of  tbeir 
Church.  '^  But  with  what  humility  and  diffidence  in 
himself  did  he  accept  this  office  !  And  in  the  exercise 
thereof  no  trace  of  any  disposition  was  seen  in  him  bat 
that  of  lowliness  of  mind,  nor  did  he  think  himself 
thereby  entitled  to  any  greater  respect  than  was  due  to 
any  other  of  his  brethren. . . .  Such  a  bishop  would  have 
been  justly  esteemed  an  honour  to  any  Church,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  if  disinterestedness  of  spirit,  hamilitT 
of  mind,  devotion  of  heart,  a  benevolent  disposition  to- 
wards all  men,  and  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  ser- 
vice not  only  of  the  Church  in  general,  but  of  every 
member  thereof,  though  in  the  most  inferior  station,  be 
the  proper  qualifications  and  distinguished  ornaments  •'!' 
the  Christian  Episcopacy." 

After  his  ordination  he  resided  chiefly  in  London, 
''  employing  himself  in  every  branch  of  service  for  the 
congregation  settled  there,  and  in  regular  correspondence 
with  all  his  fellow-labourers  of  the  same  oommonion  in 
England." 

A  painful  illness  was  appointed  to  tiy  his  futh  ani 
patience  during  the  last  three  years  of  lifo.  This  loo; 
affliction  he  was  enabled  to  bear  with  true  Christian 
fortitude.  "  I  set  no  bounds,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
''  to  my  Saviour's  power,  if  he  sees  it  good,  to  continue 
me  here  a  little  longer ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expect£>i 
in  my  case. ...  All  that  I  can  properly  desire  of  m) 
gracious  Lord  is,  that  he  would  be  merciful  to  me  a& 
unworthy  sinner,,  wash  me  from  all  my  unfaithfulness 
and  transgressions  in  his  blood,  keep  me  in  communion 
with  himself  and  his  people,  help  me  to  behave  rightlj, 
at  least  not  offensively,  in  my  sickness,  and  be  percep- 
tibly near  me  in  my  last  hour,  whenever  that  is  to  be.'' 
During  every  interval  of  amendment  he  continued  hh 
ministerial  labours,  either  preaching  in  public  or  address- 
ing more  private  meetings  of  Christians.*  We  are  tolti 
that  his  last  sermon  was  from  CoL  ilL  2 :  ^'  Set  your 
affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth;'' 
an  exhortation  '*  exemplified  in  his  own  disposition  sni 
conduct." 

Even  when  unable  for  any  public  duty,  he  was  readj 
to  converse  with  all  who  came  to  him  for  instracti(m  or 
comfort  His  own  peculiar  mental  experience  and  ooo* 
fiicts,  doubtless,  enabled  him  to  speak  many  a  word  in 
season  to  tempted  and  weary  souls.  He  dreaded  the 
loss  of  his  mental  faculties,  as  a  probable  result  of  pro- 
tracted disease,  but  expressed  full  resignation  even  to 
this,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  his  distressed  familj 
under  the  prospect.  But  a  gracious  and  merdfiil  ^ 
did  not  call  his  servant  to  bear  this  last  and  most  dreaded 
affliction.  Gambold's  mind  was  to  the  end  undoudedt 
and  he  departed  in  perfect  peace — his  voice,  faltering  in 
death y  still  speaking  a  Saviour's  praise.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 13th,  1771,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  leavings  widow 
and  two  children. 
_  "  Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh."    It  is  troe  that  m<«^ 
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of  bis  writings,  admireii  itA  useful  in  their  day,  are  now- 
laid  aside  and  forgotten^  their  work  being  done.    This 
is  a  common  lot,  nor  should  the  Christian  author  com- 
plain if  his  pen  is  allowed  only  to  ^'  serve  kU  generation 
according  to  the  will  of  Qod.*'    Tet,  doubtless,  those  of 
the  Lord's  servants  are  specially  honoured  and  happy, 
who  are  permitted  to  leave  behind  some  more  lasting 
memorials  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  succeeding 
generations.      Sueb  .has  been   Gambold*s  privilege. 
Several  of  his  devotional  poems  have  ahready  stood  the* 
test  of  time  so  thorougUy  as  to  prove  that  they  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  Church  of  Christ    When 
comparing  these  with  Olivers*  famous  hymns,  we  see  at 
once  the  impress  of  a  different  type  and  order  of  mind. 
Although  Gambold  wrote  his  verses  after  he  had  been 
brought  *<  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,"  yet  in 
tbe  half  impatient  question, — 

"  Oh,  what  is  tife )  and  Uus  duU  round 
To  tread,  why  was  a  spirit  boand  1" 

in  the  deeply  earnest  petitions,— 

"  That  I  am  thine,  my  Lord  and  God, 
Sprinkled  and  ransomed  by  thy  blood, 
Bepeat  the  word  onoe  more !" 

*'  Let  me  my  weary  mind  redine 
On  that  eternal  love  of  thine. 
And  Oilman  (hougkU forget !"  && 

we  trace  the  feelings  of  a  soul  which  had  suffered  much, 
vbile  groping  and  fighting  its  way  through  clouds  and 
conflicts.  And  thus  his  words  will  ever  find  an  echo  in 
m»ny  hearts  among  the  band  of  pilgrims  to  the  Celestial 
City,  who  go  on  their  journey  "faint  yet  pursuing." 

The  longest  of  his  poems  is  a  drama,  in  five  acts,  on 
"^The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius."  The  preface  states 
that  "  whether  the  reverend  author  of  the  following 
piece  ever  intended  it  for  publication  is  not  known. 
So  much  is  certain,  that  for  some  years  before  his 
<lecease  be  was  not  even  possessed  of  a  copy  of  it;  and 
oat  of  his  peculiar  modesty,  and  perhaps  because  he 
knew  it  was  not  perfect,  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived rules  of  the  drama,  and  for  some  other  reasons, 
be  wished  it  had  not  strayed,  in  manuscript,  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  valued  it  highly,  not 
«nly  on  account  of  their  esteem  for  the  author,  but  for 
it»  own  ezoellenoe  in  point  of  sentiment" 

The  subject  was  doubtless  peculiarly  attractive  to  a 
^ter  of  whom  we  read  (in  the  same  preface)  that  *•  he 
^M  at  a  certain  time  so  given  up,  if  we  may  thus  ex- 
P«sa  it,  to  the  company  of  the  Fathers,  and  so  taken 
with  their  manners,  that  he  unintentionally  became  in 
ni8  way  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  as  though  he 
^  hved  in  the  first  or  second  century,  and  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  &c."  Yet  his 
^rama,  as  a  whole,  would,  we  believe,  meet  with  small 
favour  in  the  hands  of  modem  critics.  But  it  contains 
wmc  striking  thoughts  and  characteristic  passages,  of 
»mch  we  may  give  a  few  specimens. 
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Agathopus,  a  deacon  in  the  Church  of  Antiocb,  de- 
scribes the  martyr  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Christians 
under  his  core. 

"  Ardent  for  martyrdom ! 
I  yesterday  conveyed  to  a  poor  man 
The  dole  of  public  alma :  '  Give  me,'  aaid  he, 
'  Bat  one  day's  bread ;  I  hope  to  want  no  more.' 
Hosband  and  wife,  and  other  friends,  take  leave 
Each  time  they're  called  firom  one  another's  sight; 
As  not  to  meet  till  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
When  at  their  work,  '  Fulfil  your  task,'  they  cry; 
'  Poor  hands,  this  drudgery  will  soon  be  o'er  1 ' 
At  meals  is  Scriptnre  read  ?    They  seem  to  need 
No  earthly  food.    Children  now  intelligent 
Above  tbeir  years,  mark  all  their  father  says. 
Look  in  his  face,  and  cry.  Shan't  we  die  too  1 
Tbe  father,  in  the  slumbers  of  the  night. 
Sees  a  bright  angel  wave  him  to  the  tortures; 
He  cries,  '  I  come  1'    And  when  he  wakes,  he  finds 
His  spirit  half  loosened  from  his  mortal  prison. 
Tbe  women  now  think  of  no  ornaments 
But  shackles. .... 
Already  to  the  lot  of  martyrs  raised. 
All  see  each  other.    Every  face  more  shining. 
And  more  august  each  little  threshold  seems." 

The  two  Mends,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  in  their  un- 
looked-for meeting  for  the  last  time  at  Smyrna,  talk 
together  of  their  beloved  master,  the  Apostle  John. 

/•— "  I  often  think,  and  shall  to  my  last  breath, 

Of  the  last  hoars  we  spent  with  that  great  man." 

P.—"  Is  it  partiality,  or  is  it  insight 

Into  tbe  system  of  a  dear  friend's  conduct, 

That  makes  each  little  thing  he  says  or  does 

Speak  more  to  us  than  others  are  aware  of  1 

But  so  it  is.    I  see  the  holiness 

Of  John,  not  only  in  his  elevations 

That  atnick  mankind,  but  even  where  he  seemed 

To  express  the  human  and  the  frailer  side. 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

So  when,  old  man,  for  lack  of  memory 
And  matter,  as  it  seemed,  he  od  repeated 
One  lesson,  *Love  the  brethren,'  'twas,  we  know, 
A  thought  extracted  from  a  world  of  thinking." 


/.— "  Yes,  charity  was  always  his  chief  theme." 

P'^"  And  that  from  reasonings  not  at  all  supine, 

Whate'er  they  were.    I'm  apt  to  thmk,  the  man 
That  ooald  surround  the  sam  of  things,  and  spy 
The  heart  of  God  and  secrete  of  his  empire, 
Woold  speak  but  love ;  with  him  the  bright  lesnlt 
Would  change  the  hue  of  intermediate  scenes. 
And  make  one  thing  of  all  theology.' 


M 


Two  heathen  philosophers  discuss  together ''the 
doctrines  of  the  new  sect  rising  up  around  them. 
One  observes  :— 


it 


This  I  thought  ridiculous  indeed. 
That  they  account  themselves  beloved  of  God 
For  what  another  did." 
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His  oompanion  replies :— 


tt 


Yet,  trnljy  I'to  long  looked  on  this  expedient 
Am  the  most  fit  and  delicatel j  salted 
To  gife  St  once  both  room  for  God  to  bless. 
Nor  yet  make  man  or  petulant  or  prond. 
•  •  •  « 

Man  now  is  happy,  bat  ^  plain  by  whom ! 
Not  by  himself;  the  Patron  stands  before 
To  fiEM»  the  Godhead,  and  obtain  its  gifts. 
Man  at  a  distance  terminates  his  care. 
And  glad  though  feeble  serrioe  pays  this  Friend  — 
His  own,  his  softer  and  oompendioos  God. 
What  a  sweet  passion  to  this  JBenefSactor, 
What  plain  infantile  gaiety  of  heart. 
And  yet  what  outward  greatness  of  deportment — 
In  short,  what  a  new  set  of  sentiments 
Woald  burst  from  the  recesses  of  the  soul 
Which  should  believe  itself  divine  and  happy 
Through  the  whole  length  of  ages,  and  all  this 
By  the  mere  lore  and  wonderful  achievement 
Of  One  who  left  such  merits  once,  and  still 
Affords  His  virtual  presence  to  His  friends  1 
All  this  I  do,  I  must  imagine,  though 
ril  speak  no  more,  lest  you  should  think  me  Christian." 

We  might  easily  give  other  extracts,  but  these  are 
safficient  to  prove  that  this  old  drama  will  repay  a 
thoi]gbtfal  perusal 

The  three  short  poems  by  which  Gambold  is  best 
knowD^  ''That  I  am  thine,  my  Lord  and  Qod;"  '<0  teU 
me  no  more  of  this  world's  vain  store;"  and  ''The 
Mystery  of  Life/*  it  is  needless  to  qnote,  as  they  must 
be  so  fiuniliar  to  all  lovers  of  devotional  poetiy.  But  we 
may  give  another,  not  often  met  with  :— 

TH£  DTING  CHKISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

"  Thou  thinking,  throbbing  particle  within. 
Closely  endeared  oompanion,  though  unseen — 
Self'Oonsdous  soul  1  now  firom  the  fiJling  olay. 
Whither,  oh,  whither  lies  thy  lonely  way) 
Stripped  of  the  body's  oigans  and  embrace. 
What  fate  awaits  thee  in  the  darksome  space  1 


Say,  for  prenge  divine  Is  given  to  thee ; 
Nor  dare  to  say  but  what  thoult  surely  bcL 


<r 


My  feeble  partner,  in  thy  fears 
Nature's  conoem  and  voice  appears ; 
But  I  a  higher  power  have  known. 
Nigh  to  me  as  my  flesh  and  bone 
(For  he  and  I  are  mystic  one). 
When  thy  pulse  £iils  and  eye  grows  dim. 
Still  I  have  light,  and  live  with  Him. 
Nor  wonder  I  the  ensuing  way 
Can  with  such  oonfidenoe  survey ; 
The  soUmo  of  the  years  I've  lived 
Has  been  already  things  believed. 
Pardon  of  sin,  the  smiles  of  God, 
Purchased  by  this  my  Guardian's  blood. 
His  plighted  love  and  influence  pure. 
Than  thy  sensations  not  less  sure. 
Have  made  this  thought  more  tender  to  my  heart, 
That  Jesus  I  shall  see,  than  that  from  thee  I  part." 

The  race  of  contemplative  Christians,  to  vbid 
Gambold  belonged,  is  perhaps  less  numerous  in  our  otq 
day  than  in  any  preceding  age  of  the  Church.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  order  and  will  of  God,  as  well  u 
the  natural  tendency  of  our  over-engrossed  and  hurried 
modes  of  modem  life.  But  still  some  spirits  are  foand 
among  us,  whose  congenial  home  is  "  the  calm  retreat 
and  silent  abode;"  and  if  they,  fearful  of  self-indolgence, 
conscientiously  desire  to  combine  contemplative  with 
active  piety,  they  can  hardly  find  a  better  human  model 
for  imitation  than  the  good  Moravian  bishop,  in  the 
latter  part  of  bis  long  and  laborious  career.  While  "  in 
his  duty  prompt  at  every  call,"  few,  we  imaging  coali 
have  been  all  along  as  able  to  say,  in  the  words  of  a&* 
other  poet  of  his  adopted  church, — 

"  I  hear,  at  mom  and  even. 
At  noon  and  midnight  hour. 
The  choral  melodies  of  heaven 
Barth's  Babel-tongues  o'erpower." 


ABTHT7B    BBSKIITE'S    EZPEBIEHCES. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


IX.-.THE  FETE  OF  POITIEBa 

**  Yon  would  not  let  year  little  finger  ache 
For  Buch  as  tbete  ?  "— Txsvtbon. 


|T  was  an  early  day  of  the  pleasant 
month  of  June  in  the  year  1566. 
Even  the  close  and  narrow  streets  of 
the  grim  old  town  of  Poitiers  were 
filled  "  with  the  breath  and  the  beam  of  heaven." 
But  beside  the  splendours  lent  by  sun  and  sky, 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to 


have  conspired  to  make  all  things  look  brigbt 
and  fair,  and,  as  far  as  possible^  to  bring  th& 
charms  and  graces  of  the  country  into  the  veiy 
heart  of  the  thronged  and  eager  city.  Garlands 
of  spring  flowers  wreathed  the  doors  and  windotrs, 
or  adorned  the  triumphal  arches  placed  at  the 
termination  of  each  of  the  principal  streets,  and 
the  repoaoirs^  or  temporary  altars,  erected  m 
different  parts  of  the  town.  At  these  rfposoirs 
stood   beautiful  children,  dressed  to  represent 
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angels,  and  canying  lighted  tapeia,  crodfixes,  or 
little  lambs  symbolic  of  peace  and  innocence. 
These  alon%  even  without  the  stately  processions 
that»  headed  by  dark-robed  priests  and  sandalled 
friars,  defiled  through  the  streets,  woold  have 
sufficed  to  mark  the  day  as  a  great  Catholic  f  esti- 
vaL  It  was,  in  fact,  the  F^te  Dion — a  day  held 
in  mnch  honour  by  the  Catholics  of  France 
during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Oar  friend  Arthur  Erskine  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  spectator  of  the  scene^  and  he  was 
certainly  an  admiring  and  interested  one.  He 
happened  just  then  to  be  passing  through  Poi- 
tiers, instead  of  filling  his  place  in  the  Duke  of 
Guise's  household  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the 
recent  death  of  his  grandfather,  the  Marquis  de  Sal- 
gues.  Through  the  personal  kindness  of  his  young 
master,  he  had  obtained — what  was  but  seldom 
gramted  in  those  days  to  youths  in  his  position — 
leave  of  absence  from  his  duties,  to  enable  him 
to  attend  the  last  hours  of  his  aged  relative^  and 
to  be  present  at  his  funeral  All  was  now  over, 
and  he  was  returning,  by  way  of  Poitiers,  from 
the  famOy  chateau  of  Clisson,  just  in  time,  as  he 
thought,  to  reach  Paris  before  the  expiration  of 
his  leave.  He  sincerely  regretted  his  grandfather, 
who  had  shown  him  much  kindness :  still  his 
grief  for  a  relative  of  whom  he  had  seen  so  little, 
and  who  was  so  far  removed  from  him  in  age  and 
sympathies,  could  not  of  course  be  very  poignant 

Though  it  is  scarcely  a  year  since  we  have  met 
him  last,  Arthur  Erskine  is  greatly  altered. 
Neither  friend  nor  foe  could  say  of  him  any 
longer,  ^*  Ct  rCat  gyHun  €nfaidr  The  last  year 
has  certainly  changed  the  boy  into  a  man ;  and 
though  he  passes  amongst  his  comrades  for  a  gay 
and  merry  youth,  and  in  eveiy  sense  ''a  good 
companion,"  he  has  in  truth  lost,  and  lost  for 
ever,  the  free  and  happy  light-heartedness  of  boy- 
hood. There  has  come  instead  the  wilder  mirth 
of  a  pasdonate  and  excitable  young  man,  who  is 
unthinking,  not  from  the  absence  of  all  thought, 
bat  from  the  presence  of  some  that  he  would  gladly 
drown.  Such  mirth  resembles  the  flash  of  phospho- 
ric light  on  the  waves  of  a  restless  and  angry  sea^ 

His  education  has  progressed  considerably 
daring  the  past  year ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  at 
present  to  sum  up  all  his  accomplishments. 
Amongst  other  acquirements;  he  has  learned  to 


play  deeply ;  even  now  he  owes  a  larger  sum  to 
one  of  his  fellow-pages  than  he  sees  any  reason- 
aUe  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay.  And  if, 
amongst  his  equals  in  age  and  position,  he  is 
almost'  the  only  one  who  has  not  learned  other 
vices  still  more  degrading,  this  may  be  not  so 
much  the  result  of  a  certain  natural  loftiness  and 
simplicity  of  character,  as  of  the  partially-remem- 
bered lessons  of  his  earlier  years.  A  good  deal 
that  had  been  taught  him  in  his  native  land  he 
scorned  or  forgot ;  but  he  had  not  yet  banished 
the  Ten  Commandments  entirely  from  Jus  memory. 
Might  the  same  be  said  in  a  few  years,  even  in 
one  year,  to  come  1  It  seems  doubtful,  for  the 
society  around  him  is  fearfully,  unutterably  cor- 
rupt, and  already  he  has  acquired  a  dangerous 
familiarity  with  every  kind  of  evil. 

And  young  as  he  is,  he  is  old  enough  to  have 
lived  through  many  illusions.  De  Villemorguc, 
whose  influence  has  left  abiding  traces  upon  his 
character,  disabused  his  mind  of  some  of  these — 
whether  to  his  benefit  or  his  injury  yet  remains 
to  be  proved.  His  own  observation  has  since 
done  more  in  the  same  direction ;  and  it  is  very 
sad,  and  by  no  means  healthful,  for  a  youth  of 
seventeen  to  know  so  much  of  the  difference 
between  what  seems  and  what  is,  especially  in 
those  very  things  which  had  so  early  awakened 
his  enthusiasm  and  enlisted  his  affections. 

From  a  cause  to  be  explained  hereafter,  all  the 
trifling  incidents  of  that  festival  day  at  Poitiers 
so  imprinted  themselves  on  the  memory  of 
Arthur  Erskine,  that  he  never,  to  the  latest  hour 
of  his  life,  forgot  one  of  them.  He  arrived  the 
night  before  late  and  tired,  slept  at  an  inn, 
attended  high  mass  in  the  morning,  then  dined 
early  (eleven  was  a  usual  dinner  hour  in  those 
days)  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  to  whom  his  cousins  at  Clis- 
son had  given  him  a  letter  of  introduction. 
He  spent  the  afternoon  with  the  son  of  his  enter- 
tainer, a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  in 
viewing  the  objects  of  interest  the  city  contained, 
and  ^'  making  holiday''  with  its  inhabitants. 

His  companion  brought  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  visit  the  Colleges  of  St.  Marcian  and 
and  St  Picereau,  then  celebrated  thronghout 
Europe.  But  the  Eoman  antiquities  of  the  town 
interested  him  much  more  than  its  colleger   The 
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ancient  triumphal  arch  which  forms  the  great 
gate  attracted  his  pai-ticnlar  attention  and  admira- 
tion. He  entreated  his  friend  to  accompany  him 
thither  once  and  again,  and  also  to  the  ruined 
and  partly  demolished  amphitheatre,  where,  in 
days  gone  hy,  the  hloody  combats  of  the  gladiators 
used  to  take  place.  He  asked,  indeed,  many 
more  questions  about  these  relics  of  ancient 
^irnes  than  Desire  dd  TOige,  an  ordinary  nnthink- 
iiig  young  man,  was  able  to  answer. 

''  Look  there,  then,"  cried  the  Frenchman,  as 
they  turned  from  the  main  street,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  Roman  arch,  into  a  quieter 
and  narrower  one,  that  they  hoped  to  find  less 
crowded;  "look  there,  then.  Monsieur  Arthur, 
and  you  shall  see  a  greater  wonder  than  the 
grand  gate." 

Arthur  looked  as  directed. 

"I  see  the  people  gathering  in  knots,"  he  said, 
"  and  gazing  at  that  house  yonder  as  though  they 
would  enjoy  breaking  the  windows,  or  doing 
worse  damage,  if  they  could." 

"  But  don't  you  see  the  cause  ?  In  truth,  a 
:great  wonder  in  this  good  town  of  Poitiers — a 
house  without  garland  or  tapestry  in  honour  of 
the  F4te  Dieu." 

"  Tes ;  I  noticed  the  house  before.  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  one  dead  there." 

"  Not  at  all.     There  would  be  tapestry  all  the 
•same,  and  the  usual  signs  of  mourning  besides. 
No ;  that  is  the  house  of  Matron  the  glore-maker, 
•one  of  those  accursed  Huguenots." 

"  What  an  insolent  dog !"  said  Arthur ;  "  not 
even  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  put  up  two  or 
three  yards  of  tapestry !  These  heretics  should 
•be  made  to  show  outward  respect,  at  least,  to  the 
holy  Sacrament" 

"  That's  tme ;  but  since  the  Edict  of  Amboise, 
the  world  has  been  turned  upside  down.  One 
has  no  power  to  do  justice.  But  still  this  is 
intolerable;  and,  by  my  faith,  the  crowd  think 
so  too.     Hark,  do  you  hear  their  shouts  1 " 

'*'  They  are  loud  enough  to  hear,  at  all  events. 
It  would  be  easy,  I  think,  to  make  the  people 
use  their  hands  instead  of  their  throats,  and  tear 
down  the  house." 

''  It  may  come  to  that  yet" 

"  But  this  Ma^on — is  he  the  only  heretic  here 
Jn  Poitiers  1 " 


^  No,  truly  ;  there  are  enough  and  to  spare  of 
them.  But  the  rest,  I  suppose,  are  too  timid  or 
too  prudent  to  risk  their  lives  for  a  few  flowers 
and  two  or  three  yards  of  tapestry.  That  Maqon 
is  a  bold  scoundrel;  but  he  is  the  best  g^ove- 
maker  in  Poitiers,  for  all  that — Good  eyening, 
my  fiiend  ;"  and  De  TOrge  nodded,  as  he  spoke, 
to  one  of  a  group  of  gaily-dressed  young  men, 
who  were  just  joining  the  crowd  before  Mason's 
house. 

That  crowd  became  every  moment  greater, 
more  noisy,  and  more  violent  Arthur  and  his 
friend,  as  they  stood  watching,  were  pushed  and 
jostled  by  the  ever-increasing  concourse  of  people 
from  the  main  street ;  and  erelong  they  saw  that 
stones  were  flying,  and  that  there  was  a  move- 
ment amongst  those  nearest  the  door  as  if  they 
would  force  it  open. 

''Ah,  see  what  is  fine,"  said  young  Desir§, 
laughing.  '"  I  hope  they  will  make  the  Calvinist 
hear  reasoa" 

"  What  will  they  do  T  asked  Arthur. 

''I  know  not  Come  and  Be&  It  is  stupid 
standing  here,  to  be  trodden  to  death." 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  very  fine 
to  see,"  said  Arthur,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
''The  Huguenot  is  but  one  man,  after  all,  and 
here  is  a  great  crowd  against  him.  Could  not 
the  magistrates  Cake  him  to  task  for  his  fault 
without  all  this  turmoil  1" 

"  Mon  ami,  their  hands  are  tied  by  that  detest- 
able edict  But  perhaps  these  honest  fellows 
may  do  their  work  for  them.  I  have  heard  more 
than  one  cry,  '  Let  us  bum  the  heretic  !  * " 

"  Bum  the  man !  That  would  be  horrible.  I 
did  not  mean  anything  like  that,  of  course;  bot 
it  would  be  no  harm  to  fine  or  imprison  him." 

"Angiy  men  are  little  likely  to  rest  content 
with  such  half  measures,"  said  Desirl  "Bot 
come,  come  quick!  Every  minute  it  becomes 
more  amtuing" 

This  thoroughly  French  way  of  chatacterizbg 
a  riot,  which  would  very  probably  end  in  murder, 
was  lost  upon  Arthur ;  for  the  shouts  and  cries 
grew  every  moment  lou4er  and  more  confused, 
and  were  now  mingled  with  other  noises,  occsr 
sioned  by  the  contact  of  stones  and  bludgeons 
with  the  stout  oak  of  a  well-secured  door. 

Arthur  Erskine  dearly  loved  a  flray  of  any  sort 
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or  description ;  to  see  one,  therefore,  actually 
goiug  on  nnder  bis  eyes,  and  not  to  mingle  in  it, 
Avas  a  stretch  of  self-denial  by  no  means  to  be 
expected  from  him.  Besides,  he  was  ready  to 
assist,  with  hearty  good  will,  and  the  fall  approval 
of  his  own  conscience,  in  giving  the  heretic  a 
sharp  lesson  for  his  obstinacy  and  insolence.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  by  no  means 
nuwilling  to  accompany  his  friend  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

Once  there^  the  spirit  of  the  scene  possessed 
him  but  too  quickly  and  surely.  Many  of  the 
mob  made  way  for  him,  and  seemed  to  hail  him 
as  a  kind  of  leader — he  could  not  tell  why.  He 
had  forgotten  the  influence  that  the  well-known 
badge  and  colours  of  the  Duke  of  Qoise  were 
sure  to  exercise  upon  the  Catholic  populace  of  a 
French  town,  wont  to  regard  the  princes  of  the 
boose  of  Lorraine  with  &natical  attachment  as 
the  gnaidians  of  their  £uth.  To  recogni jse  amongst 
them  a  gentleman  of  the  duke's  household  seemed 
to  the  rioters  a  fortunate  circumstance,  which  at 
once  animated  their  zeal  and  lent  a  sanction  to 
their  proceedings. 

At  kst  the  door  gave  way,  and  the  mob  rushed 
ia  By  that  time  Arthur  was  amongst  the  fore- 
most The  scene  that  met  his  eyes,  though  only 
visible  for  a  moment,  was  engraved  upon  his 
memory  for  ever.  The  master  of  the  house — the 
Huguenot  Ma^on — stood  before  them,  pale  but 
calm,  facing  the  furious  crowd,  as  a  brave  man 
might  face  a  wild  beast,  and  •  daunt  him  with  his 
eye.  Arthur's  heart  failed  him  before  that  gaze, 
and  he  would  fain  have  retreated  j  but  it  was  too 
late. 

Then  arose  the  cry,  "To  the  Grande  Place 
with  the  heretic  !     Bom  him  alive  !" 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  of  a  room  was 
opened,  and  a  female  figure  glided  through,  stood 
beside  the  doomed  man,  and  wound  an  arm 
around  him.  Then  a  look  of  unutterable  anguish 
overspread  the  calm  face ;  the  dauntless  eyes 
looked  no  more  on  the  angry  crowd — they  only 
seemed  to  see  that  one  figure.  But  woman's  love 
availed  as  little  as  man's  courage.  There  was  a 
cry— a  rush — a  wild  struggle.  It  is  done !  They 
have  unwound  those  protecting  arms — they  have 
seized  their  victim — they  are  dragging  him  along, 
—UfhWiitrt   "  To  the  Grande  Place  ! "  they  shout 


The  woman  shrieks  and  faints.  Arthur  Erskine 
stands  horror-stricken  and  stupified.  He  has  never 
dreamed  of  anything  like  this. 

As  they  drag  the  Huguenot  across  his  owa' 
threshold,  which  his  footsteps  shall  never  tread 
again,  he  looks  back,  and  shouts,  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice,  heard  distinctly  above  the  uproar  of  the 
mob, — 

"Is  there  among  yon  one  man  of  honour 
and  humanity,  who  will  protect  my  innocent  wife 
and  children,  for  the  love  of  God  1 " 

There  came  back  an  instant  answer  to  the* 
challenge :  "  /  xoUl  do  it^  though  it  cost  my  life  /" 
It  was  Arthur  Erskine  who  spoke.  And  this  was, 
though  he  little  dreamed  it,  in  troth  the  deci- 
sive moment  of  his  history. 

He  was  aroused  at  once  from  his  stupefaction. 
No  light  or  easy  task  had  he  taken  upon  himself*. 
It  was  quite  possible— nay,  it  was  very  probable 
— ^that  the  fanatical  mob  would  proceed  to  murder 
every  soul  within  those  walls,  women  and  little 
children  though  they  were.  Things  as  horrible 
had  been  done  without  remorse  and  shame  ia- 
those  evil  days. 

"  She  is  as  great  a  heretic  as  he  1"  cried  some 
wretch,  with  a  weapon  in  his  hand,  making  one- 
step  towards  the  fainting  woman. 

"Down,  poltroon!"  shouted  Arthur,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word.  "  Let  every  one  of  you 
quit  this  house  on  the  instant ! " 

His  unsheathed  sword  and  his  commanding 
words  and  gestures  had  their  effect  upon  Uie 
mob.  Moreover,  the  larger  proportion,  and  the 
more  fiercely  fanatical,  were  drawing  off  to  ac- 
company the  terrible  procession  to  the  Grande 
Place. 

.Those  who  remained  were  chiefly  "of  the  baser 
sort,"  the  dregs,  in  fS&ct,  of  the  populace,  who 
had  joined  the  attack  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  plunder  the  house  and  shop.  They  were  not 
by  any  means  willing  to  forego  their  design, 
which  they  thought  this  the  very  moment  for 
prosecuting. 

Arthur,  however,  would  not  do  his  work  by 
halves;  he  was  determined  to  defend  property  as 
well  as  life  "  Who  touches  the  value  of  a  liard 
here,  shall  touch  the  ground,"  he  shouted.  And 
as  it  soon  became  necessary  to  follow  up  his 
menaces  with  blows,  he  did  so  in  very  vigoroua 
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faBhion.  ^'  His  strength  was  as  the  strength  of 
ten  j*'  not,  indeed,  ^'  because  his  heart  was  pare," 
but  because  it  was  filled  with  burning  indigna- 
tion at  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  he  saw  around 
him.  ^ 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Duke  of  Guise's 
page,  with  the  aid  of  his  good  sword,  and  still 
more  of  his  strong  will  and  resolved  heart,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  to  flight  the  unarmed  and 
motley  crowd,  and  flinging  the  last  lingering  in- 
truder out  into  the  street  Then,  with  the  aid 
of  a  couple  of  terrified  female  servants,  and  Ma- 
son's eldest  son,  a  boy  of  about  twelve,  he 
dragged  heavy  chests,  benches,  and  other  pieces 
of  furniture  to  the  broken  door,  and  piled  them 
up  so  as  to  form  an  effective  barricade.  '^  You 
are  safe  now,"  he  said  at  last,  turning  to  the  boy, 
who  stood  beside  hioL 

^  But  oh,  sir,  my  father  1    Where  is  my  father ! '' 

Arthur  was  spared  the  difficulty  of  finding  an 
answer  by  a  little  girl,  who  ran  crying  into  the 
passage,  and  seized  her  brother's  hand.  '<0 
Chariot,  come — come  quick !  The  mother  is 
dead." 

Arthur  accompanied  the  children  into  a  kind 
of  parlour,  and  found,  as  he  expected,  that  the 
poor  woman  had  fainted  a  second  time,  as  the 
consciousness  of  her  husband's  probable,  nay, 
almost  certain  fate,  returned  upon  her  mind. 

Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  called  the 
servants,  and  confided  her  to  their  care,  calming 
their  fears  by  the  assurance  that  all  danger  to  them- 
selves was  now  over.  Then,  moved  by  the  pitiful 
sobs  of  the  little  girl,  he  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  began  to  explain  to  her  that  her  mother  was 
not  dead,  and  that  she  would  very  soon  look  up 
and  Speak  to  her  again. 

There  were  three  other  children  in  the  room  j 
an  elder  little  girl,  who  stood  beside  her  mother, 
holding  her  hand  in  hers,  and  a  couple  of  baby 
boys  of  perhaps  two  and  four,  who  had  somehow 
obtained  possession  of  Arthur's  plumed  cap,  and 
were  playing  with  it  in  high  glee.  As  he  looked 
at  them,  the  bitter  thought  rose  within  him  that 
this  hour  was  making  all  these  little  helpless 
creatures  fatherless.  It  sent  a  keen  pang  through 
his  heart;  the  air  of  the  room  seemed  to  stifle 
him,  and  he  longed  to  go  away  into  the  passage, 
feeling  that  he  could  breathe  more  freely  there. 


Besides,  the  poor  mother  was  now  recovering 
consciousness,  and  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
might  alarm  her.  So  he  set  the  child  he  had 
been  comforting  down  beside  her  couch,  went  out, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  hinL 

He  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  passage,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  outer 
world  through  a  little  aperture  he  had  left  for 
that  purpose  in  his  extempore  barricade^  A  few 
stones,  idly  thrown  by  loiterers,  rattled  against  it 
occasionally;  but  the  street  was  growing  every 
moment  quieter  and  more  empty.  He  could, 
however,  hear  a  confused  noise,  and  occasional 
cries  and  shouts  in  the  distance.  He  was  too 
anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the  adventure,  and, 
above  all,  to  learn  what  had  become  of  Ma^on,  to 
think  as  yet  dther  of  his  own  strange  position,  or 
of  the  extraordinary  part  he  had  been  led  to  act 
After  watching  for  some  time  for  any  person  of 
whom  he  might  make  an  inquiiy,  he  noticed  at 
last  a  very  poor-looking  old  man,  meanly  dressed, 
who,  after  glancing  cautiously  around  him,  came 
and  sat  down  on  the  door-step. 

''Come  here,  old  man,"  said  Arthur,  putting 
his  lips  to  the  crevice  in  the  barricade. 

The  old  man's  head  had  sunk  upon  his  knees, 
and  he  had  begun  to  rock  himself  to  and  fro^ 
moaning  aloud.  On  hearing  himself  addressed, 
he  rose  slowly,  and  gazed  about  him  to  discover 
whence  the  voice  came. 

When  Arthur  repeated  his  words,  he  came  to 
the  doorway  and  asked,  "  Who  goes  there  1" 

"  Some  one  who  wishes  to  hear  what  is  doing 
outside,"  said  Arthur. 

''  Alas,  alas!  you  will  "know  soon  enough;  alas, 
aks!" 

''Cannot  you  give  me  a  plain  answer,  old 
man  ?    What  are  they  doing  with  the  Huguenot  f " 

"But  whati  The  Huguenot,  do  y6u  sayt 
Are  you  not  then  a  brother  f  Is  his  house,  too, 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  1 " 

"  I  am  no  enemy.  Eveiy  brave  man  is  the 
friend  of  women  and  children,  and  of  all  the  de- 
fenceless.   But  answer  me  quick,  what  of  3f a^on  ^ " 

"  Sir,  they  are  burning  him  in  the  market- 
place.    I  think — I  hope — it  is  over  now." 

Arthur  turned  away,  and  only  heard  as  in  a 
dream,  or  from  a  great  distance,  the  wail  with 
which  the  old  man  concluded  the  sentence. 
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He  stood  leaniDg  against  his  barricade  he  knew 
not  how  long.  He  did  not  reason  with  himself; 
he  scarcely  even  thought,  he  only^^  And  this 
then  was  the  end  of  all !  The  brave  man  who 
but  an  hour  agone  had  so  daontlessly  faced  the 
ioforiate  mob,  was  now — only  a  little  heap  of 
ashes  in  the  market-place.  And  that  pale  woman 
and  those  poor  children  yonder  I 

The  parlour  door  opened  softly,  was  closed 
again  as  noiselessly,  and  Chariot  stood  beside 
him.  Arthar  felt  inclined  to  wish  the  boy  a 
thousand  miles  away.  How  conld  he  at  that 
moment  either  look  at  him  or  speak  to  him  1  Still 
he  forced  himself  to  ask, — 

^  How  is  your  mother)" 

«  She  is  better,  sir." 

"Docs  she  weepl" 

"  No,  sir ;  she  prays.    If  you  please,  sir,  can  I 

go  out  r' 

''No,"  said  Arthur,  almost  shaiply.  '* Cer- 
tainly not" 

Chariot  hesitated.  ''I  thought,  sir,*'  he  said 
at  hist,  <<  that  if  you  had  the  goodness  to  help 
me,  I  might  push  away  this  great  chest  Then 
I  could  go  and  see  what  they  have  done  with  the 
father.     The  mother  wants  to  know;  and  I — ^" 

"  My  poor  child,  you  need  not  endanger  your 
life  to  learn  that;  I  can  tell  you.  But  you  must 
promise  to  be  a  brave  boy,  and  not  to  cry  aloud 
and  terrify  your  mother." 

«  rU  try.     Only  tell  me." 

"  My  child,  your  father  is  dead.  A  poor  man 
in  the  street,  who  seems  to  be  of  your  religion, 
has  told  me  all  They  have  burned  him  in  the 
Orande  Phice." 

After  one  stifled  cry  of  horror,  the  boy  covered 
his  liEtce  and  wept  in  silence.  At  last  he  mur- 
mured, *'  We  guessed  it  Mother  knew  it  He 
is  a  martyr  for  Jesus  Christ" 

''Does  it  comfort  you  to  think  that!"  said 
Aithor  gently 

"Oh,  yes," answered  Chariot,  looking  up  through 
his  tears.  "  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  a  martyr 
for  the  good  Lord  Jesus." 

If  these  were  strange  and  solemn  thoughts  to 
take  root  in  a  child's  heart,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  sown  there  by  strange  and 
sdenm  circumstances.  Nor  were  they  unshared 
by  many  as  young,  or  younger,  than  Chariot 


For  it  is  recorded  that  in  those  evil  days  the 
Huguenot  children,  instead  of  plasring,  used  to 
talk  together  of  martyrdom,  and  arm  each  other 
with  courage  to  endure  it 

In  the  pause  that  fallowed,  the  little  girl 
whose  terrors  Arthur  had  tried  to  soothe^  came 
out,  evidently  chaiged  with  a  message  from  her 
mother.  She  ran  up  to  him  at  first  with  childish 
confidence  and  pleasure;  but  the  stem,  sad  look 
on  his  fiice  checked  and  awed  her,  and  she  told 
her  errand  in  a  shy,  confused  way.  ''The 
mother  says — if  you  please^  sir,  the  mother  bade 
me — ^that  is  to  say,  without  doubt,  you  must  be 
hungry.    Will  you  come  in  and  have  supper  1" 

Arthur  at  the  moment  loathed  the  very  thought 
of  food;  and  he  was  disposed  to  marvel  that  it 
had  occurred  to  the  afiOicted  Huguenot's  wife  to 
offer  it  He  did  not  know  that  amongst  the 
many  sad  lessons  life  teaches  the  mourner,  this  is 
one, — that  although  our  hearts  may  be  nigh  to 
breaking,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  goes  on,  and 
must  go  on,  just  as  usual  People  must  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep,  and  the  petty  cares  and  duties 
interwoven  with  these  necessities  are  imperious 
and  unceasing  in  their  claims.  Yet,  especially  to 
woman,  these  cares  for  others  are  in  many  un- 
noticed ways  reUef  and  comfort,  as  well  as  duty. 
Often  a  strange  power  is  given  her  of  attending 
to  every  trivial  detail  as  carefully  and  thoroughly 
as  though  her  whole  heart  were  in  it,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  crushing  and  terrible  anguish.  Had 
Arthur  accepted  Annette  Main's  invitation,  he 
would  have  found  the  most  savoury  food  and  the 
oldest  wine  the  house  contained  laid  ready  for 
him ;  and  a  far  more  fastidious  guest  might  have 
admired  the  snowy  linen  and  bright  silver  pro- 
duced by  that  broken-hearted  woman  to  do 
honour  to  the  protector  of  her  babes. 

^  Tell  your  mother  I  thank  her,  but  I  cannot 
eat  to-night  I  feel  no  hunger,"  said  Arthur  in 
a  husky  voice. 

''But  will  you  not  come  int"  whispered 
Chariot     "  Come  in  and  tell  the  mother." 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life^  Arthur 
Erskine  played  the  coward.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  very  young,  and  that  to  the 
young  the  sight  of  a  great  sorrow  is  not  only 
terrible,  but  singularly  oppressive  and  embarras- 
sing.   They  know  not  how  to  deal  with  it^  and 
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are  painfully  conBcious  of  their  incompetence. 
''  I  cannot  speak  to  her/'  he  said  "  I  cannot  say 
what  you  could ;  I  am  not  of  your  religion.  But 
I  pray  Qod  and  the  saints  to  comfort  you  all*' 

An  older  person  would  have  felt  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  before  him  more  keenly  than  Chariot 
did.  To  the  boy  it  seemed  only  a  natural  thing, 
though  in  this  instance  a  very  sad  one,  to  tell  all 
"  to  the  mother."  He  took  his  little  sister's  hand 
in  silence,  and  went  into  the  parlour,  leaving 
Arthur  alone  once  more— alone  with  the  deepen- 
ing twilight  and  his  own  perplexed  and  sorrowful 
thoughts. 

He  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  never 
left  Paiis,  or  else  that  he  had  been  detained  at 
Qisson;  anywhere,  in  fact,  rather  than  have 
come  to  Poitiers,  and  mixed  himself  up  with  the 
beginning  of  this  terrible  business.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  reproach  himself  bitterly  for  the  aid  he 
had  given,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ruffians 
who  seized  the  poor  man,  and  dragged  him  to  a 
cruel  death.  Still  he  told  himself  again  and 
again  that  he  had  never  contemplated  the  atrocity 
of  which  they  were  guilty.  He  felt  very  angry 
with  them,  and  heartily  ashamed  of  them ;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  cruelty  tliey  had  dared  to 
commit  in  a  time  of  peace,  would  be  punished  by 
the  laws  of  the  country.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  thought  of  asking  himself  whether,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  would  have  approved 
what  he  now  so  strongly  condemned.  Had  the 
edicts  for  the  burning  of  heretics  happened  to  be 
in  force  just  then,  would  he  have  seen  Ma^on 
dragged  to  the  stake,  not  only  without  compunc- 
tion, but  with  approval  1  Did  the  crime  of  the 
action  consist  solely  in  its  illegality)  Or  rather, 
did  the  punishment  of  a  heretic  seem  right  and 
lawful  at  a  distance  and  in  the  abstract,  but  take 
quite  another  colour  when  one  saw  the  heretic 
face  to  face,  and  talked  with  and  caressed  his 
Httle  children)  But,  at  all  events,  this  daring 
act  was  clearly  illegal,  and  ought  to  have  been 
prevented  by  the  authorities.  Now  that  it  was 
too  late  for  prevention,  they  ought  at  least  to  seek 
out  and  punish  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob.  To 
Qonnive  at  such  irregularities  was  to  degrade  the 
majesty  and  outrage  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  worst  re? 
proaches  of  the  heretics.     And  with  what  bitter 


hatred  they,  the  heretics,  must  hate  them  for 
these  things !  With  what  feelings,  for  instance, 
could  these  children,  deprived  so  cruelly  of  tbdr 
father,  be  expected  to  grow  up? 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  shower  of 
stones,  which  rattled  against  the  barricade,  mingled 
with  the  oaths  and  threats  of  a  party  of  half- 
drunken  young  men,  who,  perhaps  as  much  out 
of  frolic  as  deliberate  mischief,  sought  to  effect  an 
entrance. 

Arthur  responded  with  an  indignant  defiance, 
and  with  threats  as  fierce  as  their  own.  '*A 
gentleman  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's  suite,"  he  said, 
'*  has  taken  the  house,  and  all  it  contains,  under 
his  protection,  and  his  master  will  not  fail  to 
punish  any  insult  or  suffering  inflicted  upon  lus 
charge."  Meanwhile  he  longed  to  change  tiie 
sword  by  his  side  into  a  good  pistol;  and  de- 
termined that,  should  they  even  succeed  in  forc- 
ing the  barricade,  he  would  make  a  desperate 
resistance.  Matters  did  not,  however,  proceed  so 
far;  the  introduction  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's 
name,  so  powerful  for  good  or  evil,  produced 
some  effect  upon  the  rioters,  but  the  strength  of 
Arthur's  extempore  fortification  probably  produced 
more.  They  retired,  at  all  events,  having  had  it 
in  their  power  to  do  but  little,  if  any,  damage: 

"I  was  very  bold,"  thought  Arthur,  "in 
threatening  these  troublesome  folk  with  my  lord's 
displeasure.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  my 
threat  would  come  to  much.  ^loreover,  I  fear 
this  escapade  of  mine  may  bring  me  into  Paris  a 
day  after  my  leave  expires.  For  I  cannot  forsake 
these  poor  people  until  the  morning  is  prettj 
well  advanced,  and  they  can  see  for  themselva 
that  their  dangers  are  over,  even  if  the  magistrates 
do  not  take  the  matter  up,  as  they  ought  Bather 
an  awkward  delay  for  me!  I  must  try  what 
hard  riding  can  do;  and  if,  after  all,  I  have  the 
ill  fortune  not  to  save  myself,  I  shall  just  recoant 
the  whole  matter  to  Monseigneur  in  person,  and! 
make  no  doubt  he  will  approve  of  what  I  bare 
done.     He  is  too  just  and  generous  to  do  other- 


wise. 


)> 


This  last  reflection  did  not  evince  a  veiy  deep 
acquaintance  with  his  young  master's  character, 
but  it  answered  the  end  of  affording  Arthur  tem- 
poraiy  consolation,  and  enabling  him  to  bear  his 
self  imprisonment  with  a  better  graee. 
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It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  eyerything,  both 
within  and  without,  was  veiy  quiet.  The  street 
seemed  entirely  deserted ;  and  throughout,  he  had 
scarcely  heard  a  movement  in  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  house.  The  silence  began 'to  throw  a 
slamberous  influence  over  him ;  and  at  last  he 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  seated  upon  the  projecting 
edge  of  a  large  chest  which  formed  the  lower 
part  of  his  barricade,  and  leaning  back  against  a 
bureau  of  carved  oak,  which  had  been  dragged 
frum  the  parlour,  turned  on  its  side,  and  pkced 
on  the  top  of  the  chest 

Meanwhile  the  townsfolk  of  Poitiers,  having 
finished  their  work  of  violence,  dispersed  to  their 
homes,  where  most  of  them  ended  the  day  in 
feasting  and  reveliy.  The  ^' Place"  grew  still 
and  empty  once  more,  and  all  looked  as  usual, 
except  one  spot,  where  a  stake,  a  chain,  and  a 
few  ashes  remained,  the  only  witnesses  of  the 
dark  tragedy  that  had  just  been  enacted  there. 
And  on  these  things  the  stars  looked  down — very 
calmly,  for  there  were  unmeasured  reaches  of 
space  between  their  home'  above  and  the  poor 
earth  below,  with  its  agonies  and  crimes.  An- 
other Eye  looked  down  also,  even  his  who 
"telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,"  and  "calleth. 
them  all  by  their  names."  But  was  not  he,  in 
Ills  holy  heaven,  and  the  light  that  no  man  can 
9proach,  yet  farther  away  than  the  stars  of  the 
Armament  % 

Vain  thought  1  Long  before  the  sunlight 
faded,  or  the  first  star  shone  out  over  the  guilty 
town,  the  ransomed  spirit  of  the  poor  man 
murdered  there  had  winged  its  wondrous  flight 
beyond  sun  and  star,  into  the  very  presence  of  the 
God  who  loved  and  the  Saviour  who  redeemed 
him.  This  much  we  know;  other  things,  which 
we  know  not,  we  can  leave  in  faith  with  him. 
Ko  doubt  but  he  would  plead  his  servant's  cause, 
and  execute  judgment  for  him  in  his  own  good 
time. 

For  this  is  no  fancy  tale,  invented  to  ''  point 
a  moral"  The  murder  of  the  Hngnenot  of 
Poitiers,  in  a  time  of  peace  and  toleration,  for 
the  crime  of  n^ectiog  to  adorn  his  house  with 
tapestry  during  the  F^te  Dieu,  was  one — ^but  one 
—of  the  thousand  acts  of  outrage  and  cruelty 
that  forced  the  French  Protestants  into  civil  war 
as  the  only  alternative  of  ezterminatioa     This, 


rather  than  others,  was  chosen  to  transfer  to  these 
pages,  chiefly  because  it  is  less  revolting,  and  pre- 
sents fewer  features  shocking  to  the  imagination. 


X.— AriER  THE  FETE. 

"  Are  there  no  words  for  that  common  woe? 
Aak  of  the  thoosands  in  depths  that  know." 

IIkmaxs. 

Arthub  slept  the  unbroken  sleep  of  youth,  health, 
and  weariness.  When  he  awoke  it  was  daylight, 
and  Chariot  stood  beside  him.  The  boy  was 
pale,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  weeping. 
"You  have  slept  soundly,  sir,"  he  said.  "I 
came  twice  last  night ;  but  when  I  saw  you  asleep, 
I  did  not  like  to  wake  you." 

Arthur  said,  that  indeed  he  had  behaved  like 
an  unfiuthfiil  sentinel,  and  slept  on  guard.  Then 
gradually  recollecting  everjrthing,  he  asked  the 
boy  how  his  mother  had  passed  the  night 

"  She  is  well,"  said  Chariot  quietly.  "  And  if 
you  please,  sir,  she  wishes  to  see  you." 

'^  I  fear,"  said  Arthur,  "  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do  for  her  now.     I  would  there  were!" 

"  But  will  you  not  come  and  see  her  ? " 

Arthur  could  not  refuse.  He  followed  Chariot 
into  the  sitting-room;  though,  at  the  monient, 
he  would  rather  have  charged  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  squadron.  A  very  pale,  quiet-looking 
woman  rose  as  he  entered,  and  advanced  to  meet 
him.  "You  must  permit  me,"  she  said,  "to 
thank  you  fur  your  great  and  unexpected  kind- 


ness. 

Arthur  begged  that  "Madame"  would  not 
mention  it.  He  only  regretted  that  he  could  do 
so  little.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  courteous 
term  he  used  in  addressing  her  was  not,  at  that 
time,  the  proper  designation  of  a  tradesman's  wife ; 
but  there  was  a  dignity  in  the  demeanour  of  this 
patient,  heart -stricken  woman,  that  insensibly 
won  the  respect,  almost  the  reverence,  of  the 
young  Catholic  gentleman.  "I  assure  yon, 
Madame,"  he  said  with  real  feeling,  "I  heartily 
deplore  what  has  taken  place;  and  I  hope  those 
who  have  committed  the  outrage  will  be  brought 
to  justice." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  will  be.  Nor  do  I  desire 
it,  save  for  the  sake  of  others.  He  would  not 
have  desired  it"  She  said  this  without  an 
effort.     For  it  was  easy,  as  yet,  to  speak  of  the 
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lost  one.     It  is  not  'when  first  received  tliat  a 
wound  is  sorest  to  the  touch. 

"  You  must  surely  desire  justice — vengeance," 
said  Arthur. 

"Justice  we  may  indeed  desire,  that  others 
may  not  suffer  as  we.  Vengeance  we  are  con- 
tent, we  are  glad,  to  leave  in  his  hands  to  whom 
alone  it  belongeth." 

Arthur  marvelled  greatly  at  the  quiet  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  spoken;  and  then  glanc- 
ing at  the  speaker's  face,  he  saw  that  it  was  still 
and  calm  in  its  expression,  almost  like  the  face 
of  death. 

A  hard  or  careless  observer  might  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  woman  did  not  feel 
Arthur,  young  as  he  was,  had  too  much  feeling 
himself  to  imagine  this.  Still  he  could  but 
dimly  comprehend  how  it  was  with  her.  It  is 
one  of  (Tod's  merciful  arrangements  that  a  great 
grief  so  often,  like  a  heavy  blow,  stuns  and 
«tupifies.  But  it  is  sometimes  the  heart,  not  the 
mind,  that  is  stunned.  Thought  may  remain 
awake  and  active,  while  feeling  is  dull  and  inert. 
So  it  was  with  Annette  Ma^on.  She  perfectly 
understood  what  had  happened,  she  was  quite 
capable  of  meeting  every  new  duty  the  terrible 
bereavement  imposed  upon  her;  but  still  there 
was  a  strange  quiet  within  her,  a  sort  of  breath- 
less pause  before  a  storm.  Not  yet  had  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  been  broken  up,  and 
the  waves  of  agony  rolled,  in  all  their  force,  over 
the  poor  lonely  tortured  heart.  Such  an  hour — 
many  such  hours — ^wonld  come ;  hours  of  crushing 
desolation,  of  bitter  poignant  anguish;  and  then, 
instead  of  calmly  uttered  words,  there  would  be 
only  low  sobs,  and  tearful,  trembling  prayers. 
Unless  her  God  would  be  with  her  then^  heart  and 
flesh  would  fail 

Her  hour  of  deepest  need  had  in  truth  not  yet 
come ;  but  Qod  had  already  given  her  his  com- 
forting and  sustaining  presence — that  "  light  from 
beyond  the  sun"  which  can  turn  the  deepest 
darkness  of  Nature's  night  into  such  day  as 
Nature  never  dreamed.  Out  of  the  ''strength" 
of  that  marvellous  joy  which  Christ  so  often 
gives  to  those  who  suffer  for  him,  came  words  of 
patient  trust,  and  even  of  solemn  thankfulness, 
that  young  Arthur  Erskine  heard  with  profound 
astonishment 


^  I  bless  the  good  God  for  my  dear  husband," 
she  said,  in  answer  to  the  commonplace  words 
of  sympathy  he  tried  to  falter.  "He  has  pnt 
this  great  honour  upon  him,  to  number  him 
amongst  his  holy  martyrs.  He  has  given  him  a 
crown  of  life.  Even  now  he  stands  in  lus  pre- 
sence, and  sees  him  face  to  fieice." 

''Tou  think  then/'  said  Arthur  wonderingly, 
''you  think  it  is  a  great  honour  and  merit  to  be 
a  martyr?" 

"  A  great  honour,  sirl  Oh,  yes !  The  great&t 
he  ever  bestows  upon  a  poor  child  of  earth.  It 
is  letting  us  ^ve  him  the  very  best  we  have;  it 
is  letting  us  say  to  him,  with  drops  of  our  oim 
blood  instead  of  words, '  Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'  And  I 
too — I — ^"  But  this  ground  was  too  dangerom 
Had  she  gone  further,  the  flood-gates  might  have 
been  thrown  open,  and  Nature  have  had  her  waj. 
She  resumed  presently  on  another  subject:  "Bat 
merit,  sir,  do  you  say?  God  forbid  we  should 
have  such  a  thought  How  could  we?  Of  hb 
own  have  we  given  him  from  first  to  last  For 
we  have  nothing  else  to  give  him,  nor  indeed  the 
heart  to  give  him  anything,  unless  he  gives  ns 
.that  too.  And  even  the  white  robes  the  blessed 
martyrs  wear  are  washed,  not  in  their  own  blood, 
but  in  his." 

"  Mother,"  asked  Arthur's  little  friend  of  the 
night  before,  the  only  one  of  the  children  who 
was  present,  except  Chariot  "  Mother,  has  the 
father  a  white  robe  now  1 " 

''  Without  doubt,  my  child,"  said  the  mother, 
drawing  the  little  girl  to  her  side,  and  stroking 
her  hair  with  cold,  white  fingers. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  wearing  it  I  wonder 
how  he  looks,"  the  child  went  on. 

"  But  we  shall  never  see  him  again.  He  is 
gone  very  far  away,"  said  Chariot  in  a  fidteriog 
voice. 

"  Ob,  no.  Chariot,"  returned  the  litde  girl  con- 
fidently. "  I  know  better  than  that  He  cannot 
be  far  away.  For  he  is  with  Jesus,  and  Jesos  is 
always  near  us,  you  know." 

Tears  filled  Arthur^s  eyes.  "If  this  be 
ffugwnairie"  he  thought;  "  it  is  certainly  a  great 
contrast  to  De  YHlemorgne's.  He  seemed  really 
sure  of  nothing  beyond  what  he  could  see  and 
touch;  and  for  aught  I  know,  many  of  the 
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Catholics  are  pretty  mucli  in  the  same  predica- 
ment" He  said  aloud:  "These  children  talk  of 
heaven  as  if  it  were  next  door,  and  of  the  Lord 
JesQS  as  if  they  had  seen  him." 

"We  have  seen  him  by  faith,"  said  the  mother. 
*' You  may  be  very  sure  of  that,  sir,  for  how  else 
could  we  bear  all  these  things  for  his  sake  )*' 

This  was  a  question  Arthur  could  not  answer. 
He  murmured  some  indistinct  reply,  in  which 
nothing  was  noticeable  except  the  respectful 
gentleness  which  had  characterized  all  his  inter- 
course with  the  afflicted  family.  And  soon  after- 
wards be  rose  to  take  his  leave,  having  once  more 
declined  the  offer  of  refreshments.  "I  cannot 
tell,"  said  Annette  Ma^on,  as  they  parted,  **  what 
moved  you  to  be  so  kind  and  good  to  us,  unless 
it  were  the  good  Lord  himself.  And  I  cannot 
repay  joa,  but  he  can  and  wilL  For  what  you 
have  done  unto  the  least  of  these  poor  children 
here,  you  have  done  unto  him.  You  have  the 
blessing  of  those  that  were  ready  to  perish  this 
day,  sir;  may  you  have  his  blessing  also  now  and 
forever!" 

Chariot  ran  and  fetched  the  plumed  cap,  which 
be  had  rescued  the  night  before  from  the  rough 
bndling  of  his  baby  brothers.  Arthur  shook 
hands  with  him,  kissed  the  little  girl,  and  went 
his  way,  accompanied  by  the  prayers  and  bless- 
'^gd  the  bereaved  family. 

He  had  much  to  think  of  during  his  hasty 
joomey  to  Paris.  He  brought  away  with  him 
fmm  the  F^te  of  Poitiers  many  sad  memories, 
hat  one  very  precious,  that  perhaps  counter- 
balanced them  alL  He  knew  now,  what  he  would 
iierer  have  learned  either  amongst  his  gay  and 
godless  companions  or  from  the  cold  and  sarcastic 
Be  YiUemoigue,  that  there  tccu  a  Faith,  possessed 
by  men  and  women,  and  even  by  little  children, 
^hich  could  make  the  unseen  world  more  real  to 
them  than  this,  and  fill  them  with  joy  and  peace 
in  circumatancea  of  deadly  peril  and  heart-break- 
'^  sonow.  It  i»  true  that  he  did  not  himself 
possess  this  faith,  that  he  did  not  even  desire 
it;  he  thougbt  it,  or  at  least  he  wu  bound  to 
tUnk  it,  false  and  heretical  Still  it  was  some- 
thing to  believe  in  its  existence,  as  we  only  be- 
lieve m  what  our  own  eyes  have  seen.    The  belief 


was  a  little  seed  dropped  into  his  heart;  might 
it  ever  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit  there  1 

Of  his  own  share  in  the  adventure  he  thougbt 
but  little,  except  to  condemn  himself  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  beginning.  It  just  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  rather  "drole"  (after  the 
French  manner  of  speaking,  which  he  had  now 
thoroughly  adopted),  that  scarcely  more  than  a 
year  ago  he  should  have  played  the  knight-errant 
to  defend  a  Catholic  priest  from  the  Edinburgh 
mob;  and  that  he  should  find  himself,  in  so  short 
a  time,  performing  a  similar  good  office  (much 
more  efficiently  however)  for  a  heretic  family  in 
Poitiers.  But  it  did  not  enter  his  imagination 
that  he,  or  any  brave  or  honourable  man,  could 
have  acted  otherwise  under  the  circumstances. 

In  ages  of  persecution,  the  sufferings  of  Christ's 
faithful  servants  have  always  had  a  solemn  pur- 
pose to  fulfil  towards  those  who  witnessed  them. 
That  purpose  has  often  been  one  of  mercy.  Not 
a  few  names  rise  at  once  to  the  memory  (and  they 
are  but  the  samples  of  hundreds  and  iJiousands 
unremembered  or  unknown),  of  those  whose 
hearts  were  moved  to  pity  and  kindness  by  the 
sufferings  and  the  patience  of  the  witnesses  of 
Christ,  and  for  whom  these  feelings,  at  first 
merely  natural,  were  Qod's  appointed  way  of 
leading  them  to  a  life-giving  knowledge  of  his 
truth.  Blessed  in  their  deeds  were  they,  though 
at  the  time  they  did  not  know  to  who7n  the  cup 
of  cold  water  was  offered,  often  with  trembling 
hands  and  with  averted  face. 

But  woe,  on  the  other  hand,  to  all  those  whose 
eyes  refused  to  pity,  and  whose  hands  refused  to 
spare !  Woe  to  those  who  looked  with  triumph, 
or  even  with  indifference,  on  the  scaffold,  the 
stake,  or  the  massacre !  To  such,  the  sufferings 
of  the  futhful  have  been,  usually  "an  evident 
token  of  perdition.*'  It  is  probable  that  when 
they  steeled  their  hearts  against  these,  they  re- 
jected the  last  and  loudest  of  God's  gracious  pro- 
vidential calls,  and  at  once  confirmed  and  made 
manifest  that  ^  final"  impenitence  and  hardness  of 
heart  which  the  awful  warnings  of  Scripture  lead 
us  to  conclude  men  may  reach,  and  have  reached, 
even  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

D.  A. 
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Behold,  blest  ye  tUo  Lord,  all  jro  senranU  of  the  Lord,  which  by  niRht  tUnd  lo  the  boate  of  the  Lord.* 


[»EOM  the  awaking  of  the  glorious  Sun 
In  the  far  chambers  of  the  crystal  East, 
To  where  he  goeth  down  in  pomp  and 
power 

Beyond  the  western  seas,  the  Name  of  God 
Is  to  be  blessed  and  praised. 

In  rooming  hours, 
When  the  sweet  singing  voice  of  birds  is  heard 
Ou  every  side,  when  mighty  Forests  wake 
And  stretch  their  hands  to  Ood,  when  through 

the  Earth 
The  breath  of  Life  is  blowing, — then  the  Saints 
Arise  from  sleep  and  sing. 

Through  all  the  hours 
Of  night  and  darkness,  angel-hosts  have  kept 
Their  sacred  watch,  encamping  tenderly 
Hound  Qod*s  beloved.     When  the  curtains  rise 
At  break  of  day,  and  show  the  dewy  Earth 
Sparkling  with    heavenly  smiles,    and  wearing 

crowns 
Of  peace  and  beauty  undefiled  by  man, 
We  marvel  at  the  radiance  of  her  look. 
We  need  not  marvel ;  she  hath  entertained, 
Whilst  we  were  sleeping,  angel -guests  as  fair 
As  stars  of  the  morning.     When  her  children 

sleep — 
Their  sad  eyes  closed,  their  weary  feet,  that  are 
So  restless  all  the  day,  and  vex  her  with 
Their  ceaseless  wanderings — lying  very  still 
Upon  her  bosom,  lo !  the  far-off  Gates 
Of  Glory  lift  their  heads,  the  hosts  of  €k>d 
Descend  to  visit  her. 

Ah !  Night  is  sweet 
With  fragrance  of  eternal  lilies,  worn 
On  stainless  breasts.     And  wonderful  deep  thrills 
Of  heavenly  music  come  and  go,  on  wings 
Of  the  midnight  wind,  and  wander  tenderly 
On  sleeping  seas. 

From  darkened  shore  to  shore 
God  gives  his  children  sleep^their  faces  pale 


And  mournful,  overshone  by  angel-looks 

That  light  their  dreams.     And  when  the  morning 

breaks 
And  rouses  them  from  sleep,  they  rise  and  sing 
For  joy  of  heart     Their  sleep  has  been  most 

sweet 
And  full  of  peace;  the  saddest  face  has  caught 
Some  faint  reflection  from  an  angel's  smile ; 
And  the  soft  wind  that  bloweth  from  the  East 
At  daybreak,  finds  upon  the  dewy  heath 
Some  trace  of  footsteps,  fragrant  from  the  Hills 
Of  Frankincense  and  Myrrh.     Oh,  sweetly  rise 
Our  morning-songs  to  God,  in  whose  great  Light 
We  see  the  light 

And  through  the  long  bright  Day 
There  is  no  silence,  for  at  every  hour 
Some  soul  is  praising  God.     A  mighty  man 
Standing  victorious,  after  desperate  fight 
Upon  his  Battle-field — ^his  high  soul  thriUed 
With  awful  triumph,  and  his  gleaming  eyes 
Still  full  of  stormy  light — ^uplifteth  now 
His  maildd  hands  to  Heaven,  and  blesseth  God, 
The  God  of  Battles.     Now  a  woman,  pale 
With  nights  of  weeping,  veiling  her  in  clouds 
Of  shadowy  hair,  and  wearing  for  a  smile 
A  sadder  light  than  moonlight  on  her  face, 
Steals  to  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  poureth  there 
Her  most  sweet  ointment,   till    the  House  is 

filled 
With  heavenly  fragrance.     Now  a  little  child 
Of  the  Kingdom  raises  his  sweet  voice  to  siog 
A  song  of  Zion — no  deep  under-tone 
Of  the  Battle's   thunder  past^  no    voice  of 

tears, 
Sound  in  the  simple  song;  his  sky  is  bright. 
His  full  cup  runneth  over,  and  he  sings. 
Thus  every  hour  some  soul  is  giving  praise. 
Sweet  praise  to  God.     The  mighty  man  of  war 
In  a  deep,  grand  hjmji,  sung  with  a  voice  still 

hoarse 
After  the  Battle-shout;  a  woman's  kiss 
Falling,  with  tears  of  trembling  joy,  on  Feet 
Most  sacred;  and  the  sweet  voice  of  a  child 
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Singing  between:  these  make  the  music  heard 
On  high. 

Bat  who  shall  praise  God  in  the  Night  1 
The  Night,  that  lays  her  finger  on  the  lips 
Of  men,  and  hnshes  them  to  something  like 
The  cakn  of  DeatL     Now  sleeps  the  prisoner, 
Aod  the  oppressor  sleeps;  the  wicked  cease 
From  troabling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest 
Ab,  who  shall  praise  Him  in  the  Night?  the 

Night, 
That  stretcheth  mournful  wings  from  shore  to 

shore, 
Till  silent  lie  the  singers  of  the  world 
Beneath  the  shadow. 

Angels  come  and  go, 
And  wonderful  sweet  thrills  of  music  sweep 
The  night-wind  as  they  pass.     Yea,  Christ  Him- 
self 
Is  with   us ;   lo !   the   Shepherd-King   of   the 

Church 
Abideth  in  the  Fields,  and  watcheth  o*er 
His  Flock  by  night     But  who  shall  give  Him 

praise 
For  this  sweet  service?     Who  shall  celebrate 
The  Name  of  God  by  Night 

It  is  the  Night  : 
-And  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  not  made 
Bj  mortal  hands,  the  lights  are  burning  low 
Before  the  Altar.     Gouds  of  darkness  fill 
The  Tastoess  of  the  sacred  aisles.     The  dumb 
And  breathless  Spirit  of  the  Night  is  here 
In  all  his  power ;  no  rushing  mighty  wind 
Of  oi^gan-harmonies  is  sweeping  down 
The  shadowy  place.     A  few  short  hours  ago, 
And  all  the  Temple-courts  were  thronged  with 
those 


Who  worshipped  and  gave  thanks,  before  they 

went 
To  take  their  rest     Then  many  voices  joined 
To  sing  the  praise  of  God;  but  who  shall  bless 
His  Name  at  midnight? 

Lo !  a  band  of  pale 
Yet  joyful  Priests  do  minister  around 
The  Altar,  where  the  lights  are  burning  low, 
la  the  breathless  Night     Each  grave  brow  wears 

the  crown 
Of  Sorrow,  and  each  heart  is  kept  awako 
By  its  own  restless  pain,  for  these  are  they 
To  whom  the  night-watch  is  appointed.     See, 
They  lift  their  hands,  and  bless  God  in   the 

Night! 
Whilst  we  are  sleeping,  those  to  whom  the  King 
Has  measured  out  a  cup  of  sorrow,  sweet 
With  His  dear  love,  yet  very  hard  to  driuk, 
Are  waking  in  His  Temple,  and  the  eyes 
That  cannot  sleep  for  sorrow  or  for  pain 
Are  lifted  up  to  Heaven ;  and  sweet  low  songs. 
Broken  by  patient  tears,  arise  to  God. 
Bless  ye  the  Lord,  ye  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Which  stand  by  Night  within  His  Holy  Place 
To  give  Him  worship !     Ye  are  Priests  to  Him, 
And  minister  around  the  Altar,  pale 
Yet  joyful  in  the  Night 

The  Priests  must  serve. 
Each  in  his  course,  and  we  must  stand  in  turn 
Awake  with  sorrow,  in  the  Temple  dim, 
To  bless  the  Lord  by  Night     We  will  not  fear 
When  we  are  called  at  midnight,  by  some  stroke 
Of  sadden  pain,  to  rise  and  minister 
Before  the  Lord     We,  too,  wiU  bless  His  Name 
In  the  solemn  Night,  and  stretch  our  hands  to 


Him. 
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MAKE  no  pretensions  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  great  and  beaatiful 
city.  I  am  merely  one  of  the  many  who, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  'Great  Exhi- 
bition, have  been  paying  it  a  passing  visit  The  obser- 
vations and  reflections,  therefore,  which  will  be  found 
in  this  paper,  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  regarded  as 
the  results  of  much  thought  or  of  much  knowledge ; 
being,  in  fact,  nothing  better  than  rough  impressions  or 
rude  iUustrations  of  "  how  it  strikes  a  stranger."  And 
yet  such  fresh  impressions  of  a  place  have,  we  always 
fancy,  a  certain  valae  of  their  own.  We  read  with 
interest  what  a  foreigner  tbinks  of  our  own  manners 
and  customs,  after  he  has  been  long  domesticated 
among  us  ;  but  we  are  no  less  glad  to  bear  what  has 
most  struck  a  visitor  who  has  only  had  time  to  take,  as 
it  were,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  social  system.  Fami- 
liarity with  an  object,  while  it  certainly  brings  out 
features  in  it  which,  under  a  hasty  glance,  might  have 
been  overlooked,  has  likewise  a  tendency  to  deaden  the 
often  wholesome  sense  of  strangeness  which  we  fed  in 
coming  into  contact  with  habits  widely  contrasting  with 
our  own. 

My  first  Sabbath  in  Paris  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  It 
was  while  the  great  American  war  was  still  raging,  and 
when,  therefore,  there  were  few  travellers  from  the  New 
World  to  be  found  in  the  continental  dties.  Nino  the 
case  is  very  different  There  is  almost  an  even  chance 
that  your  English-speaking  neighbour  in  the  railway 
carriage  or  at  the  tahU  cPhdte  will  be  found  to  hail  from 
London  or  New  York  ;  and  if  be  does  come  from  the 
latter  place,  he  will  not  be  long  in  letting  you  know  it 
Our  cousins  are  proud  of  their  country,  and  there  is  no 
theme  on  which  it  more  delights  them  to  talk.  And 
they  may  well  be  excused  in  recurring  so  constantly  to 
such  a  subject ;  for  it  were  affectation,  or  worse,  on  our 
part  not  frankly  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  a  country 
of  which  they  have  some  reason  to  be  proud.  At  the 
time,  however,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  citizens  of 
the  republic  had  quite  enough  to  occupy  them  at  home ; 
and  the  American  chapel  in  the  Rue  de  Berri,  in  which 
I  worshipped,  though  capable  of  containing  some  eight 
hundred  persons,  could  muster  a  congregation  of  no 
more  than  fifty.  The  preacher  was  a  Mr.  Vincent,  from 
Illinois ;  and  the  text  of  the  excellent  discourse  which 
he  delivered  was  that  passage  in  the  first  epistle  of  St 
John :  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the 
world.'*  The  Rue  de  Berri  is  one  of  those  narrow 
streets  which  lead  immediately  off  the  Champs  ElysSes, 
not  far  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  ;  and  the  American 


chapel  is  such  a  short  way  down  the  street,  thst  the 
noise  of  the  traffic  in  the  avenue  must  always  be  more 
or  less  distinctly  heard  in  it  But,  as  it  happened  qd 
this  occasion,  tiiere  was  a  fSte  at  St  Goud,  sad  tbe 
concourse  of  holiday-seekers  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  was  even  greater  than  usual  Wkle, 
therefore,  we  were  listening  in  the  empty  chapel  to  th 
Christian  minister,  as  he  told  us  what  the  world  v^ 
and  warned  us  against  the  love  of  it,  there  came  to  u 
continually  the  open-mouthed  roar  of  that  veiy  vg&i, 
which  was  enjoying  itself  a  few  paces  off  to  the  foIL  It 
was  a  new  illustration  and  instance  of  the  Yoioe  qin| 
in  the  Wilderness.  The  Word  and  the  world  were  ixn- 
tending  for  the  mastery,  and  the  world  had  dearirtbe 
best  of  it 

And,  indeed,  this  is  what  will  always  strike  an  Eng- 
lish visitor  who  spends  a  Sabbath  in  Paris.    He  t21 
see  that  there  is  not  only  little  religion  in  the  dty,  be: 
that  the  world  takes  such  entire  possession  of  all  tbe 
thoronghfares  as  to  suggest  the  doubt  whether  snch  a 
thing  exists  in  it  in  any  shape  at  aU.    There  is  cct 
much  religion  in  London—at  least,  there  is  an  immei^ 
amount  of  irreligion  in  it ;  but  no  one  can  traverse  ii» 
streets  on  the  Sabbath  without  being  reminded  d 
Christianity,  and  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  tbt 
it  must  be  a  power  with  many.    There  is  no  district,  5jr 
example,  in  which  yon  do  not  find  numerous  dran^; 
above  the  din  of  the  street  traffic  rii^gs  oat  the  daz^ 
of  the  Sabbath  bells ;  and  among  the  cn>wd8  od  the 
pavements  multitudes  you  know  are  on  their  way  to  or 
from  public  worship.    In  the  great  Babel,  therefore!, 
there  are  manifestly  thoughts  about  a  world  to  ootsl 
But  one  cannot  help  fancying  in  Paris  that  aU  thisp  , 
are  ordered  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no  othenrotid 
than  this.    It  is  a  beautiful  dty,  and  is  every  year  beii^  i 
made  more  beautiful.    There  is  much  in  it  to  please  tbe  | 
eye,  to  gratify  the  taste,  to  divert  the  mind ;  and  if  a  i 
man  had  nothing  else  to  do  here  but  just  to  earn  bis 
daily  bread  and  amuse  himself,  Paris,  with  its  gu^eus 
and  theatres  and  fitei^  would  be  ''  a  litHe  beam 
below.*'    But  this  is  a  view  of  life  which  the  issue  viS 
not  sustain ;  and  a  dreary  feeling  comes  ov^  the  heut 
when  one  sees  tbe  most  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Parisians  are  not  so  much  the  pn^ 
fessors  of  a  false  religion  as  the  professors  of  no  reli- 
gion ;  that  in  at  least  this  portion  of  France,  not  FopeiT* 
but  simply  the  world,  reigns  supreme.    The  people  ix 
not  merely  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  loveis  of  &^c; 
they  are  worshippers  of  pleasure,  to  the  almost  estirc 
exclusion  of  God. 

And  yet  there  is  certainly  one  proof  that  Paris  is  a 
part  of  Christendom.  There  is  no  lack  of  priests  in  the 
streets :  their  black  cassocks  and  shovel  hats  are  to  t<e 
seen  in  eveiy  crowd  almost  as  inevitably  as  the  rei 
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koickerbodcen  of  the  Zouave.  Bat  however  much  good 
they  may  be  doing  out  of  sight  within  their  several 
spheres,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  they 
are  teUing  infloentiaUy  on  the  general  character  of  the 
city;  and  perhaps  it  is  tnie,  as  has  been  suggested, 
that  the  Pansians  look  at  them  very  much  in  the 
same  light  in  which  they  regard  the  soldiers.  The 
latter  do  the  fighting ;  the  former,  the  religion.  The 
Church  and  the  army  are  both  national  institntions ; 
hut  their  services  are  vicarious.  '^  I  don't  go  to  war 
myself,  but  I  send  a  representative ;  I  have  no  personal 
dealingB  with  God,  but  I  pay  men  to  transact  the  husi- 
oess  for  me."  The  system  works  to  pezfeetion ;  and 
the  piota  PariaiaD,  as  he  is  posting  out  for  a  Sunday's 
diversion  to  Versailles,  may  be  able  to  look  at  the  priests 
whom  he  passes  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  as -holding 
out  to  him  the  assurance  that  the  claims  of  Christianity 
are  not  being  overlooked  or  neglected.  I  have  no  idea 
how  many  churches  there  are  in  Paris,  but  that  they 
are  not  numerous  must  be  manifest  to  every  visitor. 
You  cannot  pass  through  any  quarter  of  the  dty  with- 
out seeing  plenty  of  places  of  amusement ;  but  amidst 
the  miles  of  new  buildings  which  are  everywhere  being 
erected,  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  you  come  upon  a 
honae  which  is  devoted,  under  any  name,  to  the  worship 
of  Qod.  And  yet  we  should  think  it  extremely  unlikely 
that  there  is  any  want  of  church  accommodation.  The 
Madeleine  may  be  well  filled  on  the  Sabbath  mornings 
hy  congregationfl  composed,  in  great  part,  of  visitors 
vho  are  there  from  curiosity;  and  Father  Hyacinth, 
like  Lacordaire,  may  gather  great  audiences  to  his  con- 
ferences in  Kotre  Bame;  but  in  most  of  the  other 
churches,  few  as  they  are,  there  will  be  generally  room 
eoongh  and  to  spare ;  for,  however  numerous  the  excep- 
tions may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
law  that,  wh«i  the  Lord's-Day  comes  round,  Paris  is  in 
the  streets. 

In  these  circumstanoes,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that, 
in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  the  two  great  Sab- 
bath-keeping nations— Engknd  and  America— are 
laithfhlly  maintaining  a  conspicuous  testimony  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  day.  Ko  exhibitor  from  either  country 
appears  in  his  place  when  the  Sabbath  comes  round. 
Of  course,  the  Exhibition  itself  is  open  on  Sunday  as 
on  other  days — there  is  even  a  greater  crowd  then  than 
at  other  times ;  but  the  visitors  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  silence  which  prevails  in  two  of  the  most 
important  sections,  and  if  he  asks  the  reason,  he  will 
receive  an  answer  which  may  teach  him  a  lesson.  We 
read  that  the  Prussians  are  beginning  to  realize,  in 
aome  degree,  the  advantages  of  what  is  called  an  Eng- 
lish Sunday,  and  to  agitate  for  its  adoption.  Perhaps 
the  French  Exposition  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
movement ;  but  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  silent  testimony  of  England  and  America  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  international  fair  has  told  favourably 
in  other  quarters ;  and  it  will  be  a  curious  thing  if  it 
i^koold  be  found  that,  while  the  tide  of  Sabbath  observ- 
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anoe  is  going  back  in  England,  it  begins  to  make  and 
flow  on  the  contment  of  Europe.  If  that  is  not  the 
result,  the  inconsistencies  of  individual  Protestants  will 
have  something  to  do  with  it  Many  of  them  are  by  no 
means  so  mindftd  of  the  sacredness  of  the  institution 
which  has  done  so  much  for  them  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
and,  careless  of  the  consequences,  they  imagine  they  do 
well  by  following  the  woridly  prindple  of  "  living  at 
Rome  as  the  Romans  do."  Even  public  functionaries, 
acting  in  an  oflicial  capacity,  have  been  thus  nn&ithful ; 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  one,  having  openly 
attended  a  reception  at  the  Tuileries.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  there  have  been  some  equaUy  notable 
instances  of  adherence  to  principle  and  propriety.  One 
of  the  most  interesting-of  these  we  have  had  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Association,  which  came 
over  to  contend  for  the  international  prize  on  the  8th  of 
July.  The  party  reached  Paris  on  Saturday,  the  6th,^ 
and  were  eamesljy  importuned  to  take  part  in  a  mon- 
ster concert  of  eight  thousand  voices,  which  was  to  be 
held  next  day  in  the  old  Exhibition  building.  That 
day,  however,  was  the  Sabbath  ;  and,  although,  in 
other  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  quite  agreeable 
to  them  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  resolutely 
refused  to  do  so,  on  the  high  ground  of  regard  to  the 
commandments  of  God.  It  is  satisfiactory  to  know  that 
they  were  not  found  wanting  when  their  own  time  of 
trial-  came.  Though  they  were  not  allowed  to  receive 
the  prize  because  they  had  female  voices  in  their  choir— 
a  condition  of  which  tiiey  had  never  heard  until  th& 
competition  actually  began— their  singing  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  spedal  honours  were  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  emperor  and  empress  in  person. 

One  fieatore  of  the  French  Exposition  is  certainly  very 
remarkable.  It  is  the  toleration  extended  in  it  to  what 
we  cannot  better  describe  than  by  calling  it  a  Protestant 
Propaganda.  Not  only  have  we  a  Missionary  Museum ' 
into  which  are  gathered  illustrations  of  what  most  of  th& 
great  societies  of  Enghind  and  America  are  doing  among; 
the  heathen,  but  we  have  our  Bible  stand,  our  religious 
tract  depdt^  and  our  Salle  Evang^lique— and  these  last- 
are  no  mere  sights  or  spectacles  waiting  simply  to  be 
looked  at,  but  active  organizations,  working  constantly 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  The  Bible  stand  is  a 
noble  institution.  Within  a  small  pagoda-looking  build- 
ing are  stored  up  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  fifteen  dif- 
ferent Unguages,  and  attendants  wait  at  the  windows,, 
which  open  all  round  upon  the  grounds,  either  to  offer 
the  book  for  sale  to  those  who  wish  to  buy,  or  to  giv& 
some  portion  of  it  to  all  visitors  that  come  within  reach. 
By  this  agency  the  Word  of  God  has  been  widely  dis- 
seminated, and  that  among  classes  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  easily  reached.  Wliat  has  been 
long  aimed  at  through  the  system  of  colportage  is  here 
effected  in  a  simpler  and  cheaper  way.  There  has  been 
no  need  to  cany  the  truth  to  the  people,  the  people 
have  come  to  the  truth.  I  know  no  temporary  means 
of  grace  so  likely  to  be  extensively  beneficial  as  this ; 
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and  it  will  be  a  thousand  pities  if,  either  through  the 
niggardliness  or  the  prayerlessness  of  the  churches,  its 
operations  should  in  any  way  be  hampered  or  restricted. 
The  Salle  Evang^lique  has  not  quite  so  perfectly  an- 
swered expectations.  It  is  a  hall  capable  of  containing 
some  three  hundred  persons,  and,  while  two  prayer 
meetings  are  held  in  it  every  day,  it  is  always  open  for 
several  services  on  the  Sabbath.  From  all  accounts  the 
daily  prayer  meetings  seem  to  be  in  the  way  of  doing 
the  greatest  amount  of  good.  The  singing  of  a  hymn 
and  the  open  door  are  sure  to  attract  some  of  the  ^assers 
by  within  the  walls,  and  before  they  leave,  a  word  fitly 
spoken  may  reach  their  hearts  or  consciences.  But  the 
Sabbath  attendance  has  not  been  laige,  at  least  at  the 
English  service ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  get  to  the  hall  without  paying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Exhibition,  and  the  theory  of  the  Sabbath- 
keeping  nations  is  that  on  that  day  no  Englishman 
or  American  shall  come  within  its  gates.  Still,  it  is 
extremely  interesting  to  think  that  such  a  place  exists, 
and  that  the  crowds  who  are  gathering  to  this  world's 
fair  to  see  what  wonderful  things  can  be  made  by  the 
band  of  man  may  also  hear  the  voice  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  calling  on  them  to  <'  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it 
not" 

Nor  is  this  ^'  missionary  viUage,*'  as  it  has  been  called, 
the  only  evangelistic  agency  which  the  Exposition  has 
been  more  or  less  directly  the  means  of  origiDating. 
The  occasion  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  this  oountiy  and  America  to  increase 
the  number  of  English  services  in  the  city  of  Paris.  All 
the  denominations  of  any  importance  have  now  their 
representative  chapels  there.  The  Episcopal  churches 
have  been  long  in  the  field,  and  the  Methodists  and  In- 
dependents have  also  had  congregations  for  a  number  of 
years;  but  the  importance  of  the  place  seems  to  have  been 
at  last  recognized  by  such  other  bodies  as  the  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians,  and  I  was  no  less  surprised  than  delighted 
to  observe  the  other  day,  in  one  of  the  little  Protestant 
journals  of  Paris,  quite  a  large  list  of  locidities  in  which 
English  ministers  of  different  connections  were  to  preach 
on  the  ensuing  Sabbath.  This  is  much  to  be  rejoiced 
over,  on  various  grounds.  In  the  first  phice,  the  number  of 
stated  English  and  American  residents  in  Paris  is  very 
considerable,  and  something  was  much  needed  to  be 
done  to  preserve  them  from  forgetting  the  best  habits  of 
their  respective  countries.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
well  to  take  away  all  excuse  from  passing  travellers,  who 
have  too  often  misspent  the  Sabbatii  in  this  gay  city, 
because  there  seemed  no  bettor  place  of  worship  to  go  to 
than  the  Madeleine  or  Notre  Dame.  And  last  of  all,  I 
can  see  how  most  happy  consequences  may  follow  from 
the  various  Protestant  communities  taking  a  more  direct 
concern  in  the  stato  of  religion  in  such  a  country  as 
France.  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  some  of  the  French 
Protestant  pastors  do  not  view  with  very  great  cordiality 
this  English-speaking  movement,  imagining  that  it  may 
draw  off  into  other  channels  energies  that  would  nator- 


ally  flow  to  them.  But  never  was  a  greater  deliuioii 
than  this.  For  one  friend  that  will  be  lost  to  tiien, 
there  will  rise  up  ten  on  which  they  could  never  other- 
wise have  counted.  The  Protestants  abroad  wiH  come 
to  know  better  what  their  brethren  in  France  aie  doiog 
and  trying  to  do,  and  will  naturally  take  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  their  work ;  and  the  real  unity  of  the  Beformed 
Churches  being  in  these  ways  more  fully  realized,  the 
few  friends  of  evangelical  truth  who  are  now  fi^tim; 
against  the  tremendous  odds  of  an  overwhelming  Roman 
Catholicism  will  contend  with  greater  heart,  because  as- 
sured that  there  are  legions  at  their  back. 

To  one  who  devoutly  believes  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  to  be  establishcKi  over  the  whole  earth,  such  ques- 
tions as  these  cannot  but  often  occur  here :  What  prospect 
does  there  seem  of  this  city  becoming  really  the  Lonfal 
What  forces  are  in  operation  to  bring  that  result  about! 
What  special  hindrances  stand  in  the  way  of  its  accsm- 
plishment  ?  I  don't  pretend  to  be  aUe  to  discuss  these 
questions  intelligently,  and  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
the  task.  But  it  is  impossible  to  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  recall  ite  later  history,  withoat  feelhig  that 
these  mquiries  must  have  for  ChristianB  everywhere  an 
interest  of  the  intensest  kind.  When  is  all  this  weahfa, 
and  beauty,  and  taste,  and  refinement,  to  receive  con- 
secration by  being  dedicated  to  the  sapreme  Sooioeoi 
all  good.  When  is  a  cHy-^whose  influence  is  such  that 
its  decision  as  to  forms  of  government  is  accepted  with- 
out a  word,  not  only  by  eveiy  province  within  the  firon- 
tiers  of  Fiance,  but  even  by  distant  Algeria,  with  iu 
trained  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men* — when  is  such 
a  city  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  disinterested  love  fbr  maa, 
and  unmixed  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Christ  ?  If  London  is 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world,  Paris  is  the 
political  centre  of  Eiurope,  and  the  never-fiailing  spvo^ 
also,  in  which  originate  not  merely  new  ideas  about 
dress  but  new  ideas  about  many  other  things.  The 
evangelization  of  this  city,  therefore,  is  in  the  h^est 
degree  important,  not  for  ite  own  sake  alone,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  wide  curcuit  in  which  it  is  the  leader  of 
life  and  opinion.  In  foct,  the  subjugation  of  Paris  for 
Christ  would  be,  in  relation  to  the  conversion  of  Europe, 
something  like  the  taking  of  a  Manidon  or  Bedanin 
the  reduction  of  a  Sebastopol. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  not  competent  to  deal  with  the 
questions  suggested  above— questions  which  it  deeply 
concerns  the  Christian  Church  to  be  asking—but  a  ^aj 
slight  aoquaintiince  indeed  with  the  state  of  French 
society  is  requisite  to  enable  one  to  aee  iiie  enormoos 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  triam;^  of  Chm- 
tianit^  in  the  country.  If  Paris  were  simp^  a  BcHnin 
Catholic  city,  one  might  hope  for  what  has  occurred 
elsewhere— a  religious  movement  from  within  isaoiag 
in  a  Protestant  reformation;  or  if  it  wen  a  place 

•  When  the  ReTolntiOD  of  184S  took  iilitoe,  the  Due  d'AiiMi^  «« 
of  Louis  PhUlppe'8  loni,  wm  OoTenior-Genenl  of  A]afen»  **^2!!! 
fp^atly  beloved  by  the  anny;  bnt  the  rerdict  of  Parti  wis  obeyw 
i  wlthontawhlaperofoppostUoD. 
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vbere  tbe  inhabitants  were  siink  in  ignoranoe,  some- 
thing  luigbt  be  done  in  time  through  a  syatem  of  educa- 
tioDjU  agencies.  But  it  is  not  Popery  and  unintelligence 
vhich  the  gospel  has  to  deal  with  here.  It  is  ungodli- 
ness and  infidelity,  associated  with  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge and  a  high  degree  of  mental  cultivation,  and  all 
mixed  np  with  a  corruption  of  morals  which  lies  upon 
the  national  character  with  a  weight 

*'  Heary  as  flrost,  and  deep  almost  as  life.** 

In  considering  tlie  question  of  bow  you  are  to  turn  a 
given  class  of  people  into  good,  honest,  straightforward, 
simple-minded,  loyal -hearted  Christians,  you  require  to 
ask  more  than  bow  many  there  are,  and  how  much 
woold  be  needed  to  give  so  many  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  means  of  grace.    You  must  ask,  In  what  state  is 
their  moral  nature  to  begin  with  ?  for,  just  as  there 
ire  some  substances  which  impart  to  the  vesseb  which 
contain  them  such  an  inveterate  flavour  that  scarcely 
anj  amount  of  washing  is  capable  of  removing  it,  so  is  it 
in  regard  to  men.    Sensualism  cleaves  to  the  Oriental 
Churciies  in  a  way  which  sometimes  threatens  their 
existence.    Some  also  have  roundly  .asserted  that  the 
number  of  Jeicish  converts,  who  are  perfectly  free  from 
the  tendency  to  manage  and  equivocate,  is  so  small  that 
they  may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.     And  when 
there  have  been  in  newly  evangelized  communities  in 
heathen  countries  sudden  outbursts  of  savageism,  the 
excuse  has  been  readily  ofifered  that  their  Christianity 
lias  not  yet  gone  deep  enough  to  civilize  as  well  as  trans- 
form their  whole  character.    Now,  having  regard  to  this 
principle,  the  point  we  have  to  consider  is  not :  Given 
ivo  milliona  of  average  human  beings,  what  hopes  may 
*e  entertain  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  their  con- 
nexion ? — but :  Given  two  millions  of  Parisians,  what 
^  the  likelihoods  of  their  becoming  Christians  ? 

At  present  one  serious  moral  hindrance  to  the  triumph 
of  the  gospel  among  Frenchmen— a  most  serious  hind- 
nnce,  because  it  perverts  the  moral  nature,  and  is  one 
of  those  vices  which  it  is  peculiarly  difiicult  to  eradicate 
—is  their  untruthfulness.    I  am  quite  sure  I  am  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  few  Parisians  would  think  it  at  all 
vroog  to  tell  a  lie  at  any  time,  if  it  seemed  for  their  in- 
terest to  do  so.    The  English  visitor  will  soon  learn  that 
from  experience,  if  he  does  not  look  out;  and  indeed,  the 
national  character  is  so  well  understood,  that  at  the 
present  hour  nobody  puts  implicit  faith  even  in  the 
most  solemn  asseverations  of  the  Government.    "He 
lies  like  a  bulletin,*'  is  a  proverb  which  is  not  supposed 
to  liave  lost  its  pith  through  age.    A  general  persuasion 
exists  that  preparations  are  being  extensively  made  for 
a  war  with  Prussia;— the  Moniteur  most  solemnly  pro- 
tests that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
rumour ;  but  in  the  very  face  of  the  protests  the  people 
go  on  believing  as  before.    Imagine  such  a  state  of  things 
in  England.     Po  you  think  it  possible  that  the  Queen 
and  her  Foreign  Ministers  could  publish  an  otficial  de- 
claration about  anything  without  receiving  credit  for  the 
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truth  of  what  was  said  ?  Ko !  The  reputation  of  our 
Court  has  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  that  of  the  Court  of 
the  Tuileries.  Deception  for  a  purpose  is  reckoned  no 
sin  there,  and  this  too  surely  reflects  the  character  of 
the  people.  Some  of  the  aspects  in  which  this  element 
of  unreliableness  appears  are  sufliciently  distressing. 
An  English  lady  who  had  been  long  a  resident  in  Paris, 
and  who  had  gone  thitlier  for  the  education  of  her 
nephew,  tells  me  that  few  parents  trust  their  children 
to  go  to  school  alone.  They  send  an  attendant  with 
them,  or  make  an  anangement  with  others  to  have  an 
omnibus  come  round  fur  them  at  a  certain  hour  every 
morning ;  the  reason  being  tliat  as  a  nile  the  children 
cannot  be  relied  upon  not  to  play  truant  She  adds, 
that  while  in  a  question  of  evidence  the  word  of  an  Eng- 
lish boy  is  readily  taken,  the  word  of  a  French  boy 
is  never  received  without  corroboration  from  some  other 
quarter.  If  this  is  true,  the  corruption  must  have 
aflfected  the  very  springs,  and  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
worst  of  all  moral  twists  must  have  got  into  the  grain  of 
French  nature.  We  have  then  placed  directly  before  us 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
evangelization  of  Paris,  when  we  have  asked  ourselves 
the  question,  How  deep  must  the  revolution  go  to  make 
its  people  lovers  and  speakers  of  the  truth  7 

I  fancy,  too,  that  the  kind  of  idolatry  which  prevaUa 
in  Paris  is  one  which  it  will  be  peculiarly  difficult  to 
root  out.  When  Paul  was  in  Athens  he  could  use  argu- 
ments which  lay  readily  to  his  hand,  and  which  he  could 
easily  use  with  great  effcfct.  "  We  ought  n9t  to  think," 
said  he,  '*  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver 
or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  men*s  device."  As  speak- 
ing to  men  of  reason,  he  could  ask  confidently  if  such 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  were  not  in  themselves  absurd; 
and  further,  he  takes  effectual  advantage  of  an  implied 
confession  which  he  had  seen  in  the  public  street— the 
confession,  namely,  that  they  themselves  were  satisfied  as 
to  the  vanity  of  their  idols,  and  were  still  in  search  of  "  the 
unknown  God."  But  what  could  an  apostle  have  found 
to  say  to  the  Parisians  ?  Their  god  is  Pleasure— they 
believe  that  all  their  dreams  of  heaven  may  be  realized 
in  the  present  world — and  they  have  their  minds  far  too 
thoroughly  made  up  upon  this  whole  subject  to  be  still 
feeling  after  any  knowledge  higher  than  that  which  they 
already  possess.  Thus  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  them 
is  to  find  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  your  lever.  You 
cannot  quite  so  easily  convince  a  merely  rational  man 
that  his  own  happiness  is  not  the  summum  bonum,  as 
you  can  convince  him  of  the  folly  of  idol-worship,  in  its 
grosser  forms ;  and  although  you  may  wring,  even  from 
a  Parisian,  the  confession  that  all  has  been  to  him 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  it  will  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  he  will  be  open  to  receive  what  you  have 
to  say  about  spiritual  joy  and  the  realities  of  a  world 
to  come.  He  has  been  trained  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  time  being,  as  his  Providence—he  has  ex- 
pected it  to  avert  from  him  the  calamities  which  make 
life  miserable,  and  to  purvey  the  pleasures  which  are  to 
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make  it  happy ;  and  if  he  happens  to  he  disappointed  in 
these  expectations,  he  has  always  an  alternative  re- 
source—a pan  of  charcoal  or  a  revolution.  How  far  the 
first  of  these  remedies  has  proved  satisfactoiy,  no  one 
has  returned  to  report ;  but  as  for  the  second,  it  can  be 
repeated  until  it  succeeds. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  feeling  surer  to  take  possession  of 
one  when  traversing  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  than 
one  of  uncertainty.  You  see  many  outward  signs  of 
what  appear  to  be  great  stability  and  prosperity ;  build- 
ing operations,  for  example,  going  on  to  an  enormous 
extent-~old  and  narrow  streets  giving  way  everywhere 
to  magnificent  boulevards.  But  people  frankly  tell  you 
that  this  is  due  not  at  all  to  private  enterprise,  but 
simply  to  State  poli<7,  because  for  one  thing  the  ouvrien 
of  the  capital  must  by  aU  means  have  wages  and  work. 
Besides,  it  is  significantly  pointed  out,  the  old  paving 
stones  have  been  removed,  barracks  have  been  erected 
at  the  comers  of  many  of  the  principal  thorongh&ies, 
and  the  new  streets  are  so  arranged  that  from  central 
points  they  can  be  swept  by  cannon  in  every  direction. 
Then  the  health  of  tho^  Prince  Imperial  and  the  move- 
ments of  Prince  Kapoleon  are  watched  with  an  anxiety 
which  shows  how  immediately  the  oomplexion  even  of 
the  near  future  depends  upon  the  life  of  the  great  man 
who  wears  the  purple.  And  with  such  men  as  Thiers 
and  Jules  Favre  speaking  out  in  the  Chamber  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  imply  that  there  must  be  much  smould- 
ering discontent,  it  often  occurs  to  one  to  say :  Well,  iVs 
a  fine  thing,  perhaps,  to  be  King  of  France--to  have  i^ 
town  house  Uke  the  Tuileries,  and  country  seats  like 
Yersailles  and  Fontainebleau— but  after  all  the  tenure 
of  office  can  scarcely  be  very  secure,  and  the  sense  of 
this  security  must  make  the  actual  occupants  of  the 
throne  acutely  realize  the  truth,  "  Uneasy  is  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown.*'  But  what  the  Napoleon  family 
feel  in  this  connection  is  a  comparatively  small  matter. 
A  point  of  greater  interest  and  importance  is,  how  this 
uncertainty  about  the  future  is  likely  to  tell  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation.  Possibly  they  don't  as  yet 
think  very  seriously  about  the  matter ;  but  as  the  age 
and  infirmities  of  the  Emperor  increase,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  trust  more  to  his  ministers,  the  proverbial  restlessness 
of  the  Parisians  will  increase  also ;  and  here,  undoubtedly, 
we  have  one  of  the  many  barriers  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
any  substantial  good  being  soon  done  within  their  city. 

I  was  lately  retoming  from  Yincennes  by  the  littte 
railway  whidi  connects  that  place  with  the  Bastile, 
when  the  friend  who  was  with  me  called  my  attention 
to  an  object  which  we  were  passing.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  fortifications  which  Louis  Philippe  erected  for  the 
defence  of  Paris.  The  lesson  of  these  costly  works 
instantly  suggested  itself  to  us  both.  That  politic  and 
far-seeing  king  imagined  that  his  enemies  lay  without, 
and  millions  of  money  were  expended  in  the  endeavour 
to  protect  his  treasures  from  their  attacks ;  but  danger 
sprang  up  in  the  very  heart  of  his  capital,  and  to  escape 
that  he  had  to  seek  safety  not  behind  his  fortifications. 


but  far  beyond  them.  It  is  a  great  tiling  for  a  natico, 
as  for  an  individual,  to  know  in  what  qusiter  peril  is 
to  be  apprehended ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  true  of  both  that  the  enemies  most  to  be  dreaded 
lurk  within.  That  was  true  of  Louis  Philippe,  at  ssj 
rate,  and  it  is  still  true  of  France.  Paris  may  nerer 
again  be  occupied  by  an  allied  army^the  selMove  of 
its  citizens  may  never  again  be  hurt  by  seeing  Cossack 
camp-fires  lighted  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde— bat 
it  can  never  know  real  peace  or  real  prosperitj 
until  it  knows  righteousness ;  and  its  worst  foes, 
therefore,  are  its  own  onbelief,  frivolity,  and  moral  cor- 
ruption. 

As  you  proceed  up  the  great  esplanade  in  front  of 
the  Palace  of  Yersailles,  you  see  facing  you,  written 
above  the  entrance  colonnades,  the  boastful  inscriptioo, 
**  A  tontes  les  gloires  de  France."  The  palace  has  been 
tamed  into  a  great  gallery,  in  which  art  has  preserred 
on  caavaa  or  in  marble  the  recollection  of  all  that 
France  reckons  most  glorious  in  her  histoiy.  And,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  war  is  almost  the  exdosive 
theme.  Tou  may  meet  here  and  there  the  face  of  an  6^ 
desiastic,  such  as  Bossuet,  or  of  a  philosopher,  such  aa 
Yoltaire  —  but  peaceful  occupations  of  every  kind  are 
^'nothing  accounted  of,"  while  miles  of  walls  are  covered 
with  portraits  of  marshals,  and  pictures  of  the  batties  in 
which  they  wbn  their  fame.  There  is  thus  an  open  pro- 
clamation made  of  what  is  ''glory"  in  the  estimation 
of  France ;  and  it  can  do  the  ingenuous  youth  of  that 
country  no  good  to  be  ever  drinking  at  such  a  spring. 
But  perhaps  this  great  Exposition  may  prove  to  some 
extent  a  counteractive,  as  it  is  a  most  striking  contrast 
At  Yersailles  there  is— nothing  like  war.  In  the  Champs 
de  Mars  there  is— nothing  like  peace.  And  the  solid 
advantages  which  might  manifestiy  be  gained  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  taste  and  industry  which  there 
spread  out  their  fruits  may  help  to  dispel  from  the 
imaginative  mind  of  France  the  delusion  that  the  real 
prosperity  of  their  country  depends  on  their  catching 
the  phantom  of ''  la  gloire." 

One  word  more.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Pans 
Exhibition  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  continental  travel 
Hundreds  of  English  people  will  probably  now  visit 
France,  from  year  to  year,  for  ten  that  used  to  do  sc 
And  some  good  from  this  is  to  be  looked-for  for  the 
Continent  But  there  is  another  pesttbility,  nsmelj^ 
that  we  may  be  none  the  better  for  the  more  frequent 
and  intimate  intercourse.  Bad  habits  are  more  easily 
learned  than  good  ones ;  and,  as  it  is,  Eng^sh  society  U 
unfortunately  not  now  in  a  condition  to  bear  muck 
temptation.  We  cannot  prevent  the  interoomse  taking 
place,  however,  and  we  must  just  use  sudi  means  as 
are  avulable  to  render  it  as  innocuous  as  may  be.  One 
expedient  is  certainly  that  of  occupying  tite  various 
centres  of  interest  with  evangelical  services,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  that  the  English  tod  Americ^ 
churches  are  actually  taking  steps  to  do  so.  ^^ 
heartily  wish  them  all  success. 


MEMORY  AND  THE  FINAL  JUDGMENT. 
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MEMOBY  AND  THE  FIHAL  JUDGMENT. 

[We  take  the  following  from  an  able  and  eloquent  work  lately  publlahed  bjr  Mr.  Elliot,  entitled  "The  Judgment  Books,* 

by  Alexander  Madeod,  D.D.,  Birkenhead.] 


I.— THE  COBTEKTS  OP  MEKORT. 

HERE  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  Augustine,  so  illustrative  of  the 
mystery  of  memoiy,  and  so  little  known  to 
common  readers,  that  I  give  two  or  three 
qootstions  from  it  here.  Much  in  the  same  way  that 
Sir  William  Hamilton  represents  ConMibtMneit,  as  the 
deep  out  of  which  all  mental  phenomena  arise,  Augustine 
represents  Memory.  It  contains  for  him  all  knowledge 
and  thought,  all  virtue  and  art,  and  even  the  know- 
ledge and  image  of  Qod.  To  Qod  himself,  indeed, 
he  seems  to  acknowledge  that  he  must  ''pass  beyond 
this  power  of  mine  which  is  called  memory ;  but  then," 
he  adds,  ''how  shall  I  find  Thee,  if  I  remember  Thee 
not  r 

**l  come  to  the  fields  and  spacious  palaces  of  my 
memoiy,  where  are  the  treasures  of  innumerable  images, 
brought  into  it  fipom  things  of  all  sorts  perceived  by  the 
senses.  There  is  stored  up,  whatsoever  besides  we  think, 
either  by  enlarging  or  diminishing,  or  any  other  way 
wyiug  those  things  which  the  sense  hath  come  to ; 
and  whatever  else  hath  been  committed  and  laid  up, 
which  forgetfulness  hath  not  yet  swallowed  up  and 
boned.  When  I  enter  there,  I  require  what  I  will  to 
le  brought  forth,  and  something  instantly  comes;  others 
most  be  longer  sought  after,  which  are  fetched,  as  it 
were,  out  of  some  inner  receptacle ;  others  rush  out  in 
troops,  and  while  one  thing  is  desired  and  required, 
they  start  forth,  as  who  should  say, '  Is  it  perchance  I  ?' 
These  I  drive  away  with  the  hand  of  my  heart,  from  the 
lace  of  my  remembrance,  until  what  I  wish  for  be  un- 
veiled, and  appear  in  sight,  out  of  its  secret  place.  Other 
things  come  np  readily,  in  unbroken  order,  as  they  are 
called  for;  those  in  firont  making  way  for  the  following; 
and  as  they  make  way,  they  are  hidden  firom  sight,  ready 
to  come  when  I  will  All  which  takes  place  when  I  re- 
peat a  thing  by  heart 

"  There  are  all  things  preserved  distinctly  and  under 
general  heads,  each  having  entered  by  its  own  avenue; 
as  light,  and  all  colours  and  forms  of  bodies,  by  the  eyes; 
by  the  eao,  aQ  sorts  of  sounds;  aQ  smells  by  the  avenue 
of  the  nostrils;  aU  tastes  by  the  mouth;  and  by  the 
sensation  of  the  whole  body,  what  is  hard  or  soft^  hot  or 
cold,  smooth  or  rugged,  heavy  or  lights  either  outwardly 
<nr  inwardly  to  the  body.  AU  these  doth  that  great 
harbour  of  the  memory  receive  in  her  numberless  secret 
and  inexpressible  windings,  to  be  forthcoming  and 
hrooght  out  at  need;  each  entering  in  by  his  own  gate, 
and  there  laid  up.  Kor  yet  do  the  things  themselves 
enter  in;  only  the  images  (^  the  things  perceived  are  there 


in  readiness  for  thought  to  recall.  Which  images,  how 
they  are  formed,  who  can  tell,  though  it  doth  plainly 
appear  by  which  sense  each  hath  been  brought  in  and 
stored  up;  for  even  while  I  dwell  in  darkness  and  silence, 
in  mf  memory  I  can  produce  colours,  if  I  wiU,  and  dis- 
cern betwixt  black  and  white,  and  what  others  I  will  : 
nor  yet  do  sounds  break  in  and  disturb  the  image  drawn 
in  by  my  eyes,  which  I  am  reviewing,  though  they  are 
also  there,  lyii^g  dormant  atnd  laid  up,  as  it  were,  apart 
For  these,  too,  I  call  for,  and  forthwith  they  appear. 
And  though  my  tongue  be  still  and  my  throat  mute,  so 
can  I  sing  as  much  as  I  will;  nor  do  those  images  of 
odours,  which  notwithstanding  be  there,  intrude  them- 
selves and  interrupt,  when  another  stcne  is  called  for 
which  flowed  in  by  ^e  ears.  So  the  other  things  piled 
in  and  up  by  the  other  senses  I  recall  at  my  pleasure. 
Tea,  I  discern  the  breath  of  lilies  firom  violets,  though 
smelling  nothing;  and  I  prefer  honey  to  sweet  wine, 
smooth  before  rugged,  at  the  time  neither  tasting  nor 
handling,  but  remembering  only. 

"These  things  do  I  within,  in  that  vast  court  of 
my  memory.  For  there  are  present  with  me,  heaven, 
earth,  sea,  and  whatever  I  could  think  on  therein,, 
besides  what  I  have  forgotten.  There  also  I  meet  with 
myself,  and  recall  myself,  and  when,  where,  and  what  I 
have  done,  and  under  what  feeHngs.  There  be  aU 
which  I  remember,  either  on  my  own  experience  or 
others'  credit  Out  of  the  same  store  do  I  myself  with 
the  past  continually  combine  fresh  and  fresh  likenesses 
of  things,  which  I  have^  experienced,  or  from  what  I 
have  experienced  have  believed;  and  thence  again  infer 
future /action,  events,  and  hopes;  and  all  these  again  I 
reflect  on  as  present 

"  Qreat  is  this  force  of  memory,  excessive  great,  0 
my  God;  a  large  and  boundless  chamber:  who  ever 
tounded  the  bottom  thereof  7  Tet  is  this  a  power  of 
mine,  and  belongs  unto  my  nature ;  nor  do  I  myself 

comprehend  all  that  I  am Men  go  ahroad  to 

admire  the  heights  of  mountains,  the  mighty  billows  of 
the  sea,  the  broad  tides  of  rivers,  the  compass  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  circuits  of  the  stars,  and  pass  themselves 
by;  nor  wonder,  that  when  I  speak  of  all  these  things, 
I  did  not  see  them  with  mine  eyes,  yet  could  not  have 
spoken  of  them,  unless  I  then  actually  saw  the  moun- 
taiiu,  billows,  rivers,  stars,  which  I  had  seen,  and  that 
ocean  which  I  believed  to  be,  inwardly  in  my  memory, 
and  that  with  the  same  vast  spaces  between  as  if  I  saw 
them  abroad. . . . 

"  Tet  not  these  alone  does  the  unmeasurable  ci^acity 
of  my  memory  retain.  Here  also  is  all,  learnt  of  the 
liberal  sciences  and  as  yet  unfoYgotten ;  removed,  as  it 
were,  to  some  inner  place,  which  is  yet  no  place :  nor 
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are  they  the  images  thereof,  but  the  things  themselves. 
For  what  is  literature,  what  the  art  of  disputing,  how 
many  kinds  of  questions  there  be?  Whatsoever  of 
these  I  know,  in  such  manner  exists  in  my  memory,  as 
that  I  have  not  taken  in  the  image,  and  left  out  the 
thing,  or  that  it  should  have  sounded  and  passed  away 
like  a  voice  fixed  on  the  ear  by  that  impress,  whereby  it 
might  be  recalled,  as  if  it  sounded  when  it  no  longer 
sounded. ....  For  those  things  are  not  tranamitted  into 
the  memory,  but  their  images  only  ai«,  with  an  ad- 
mirable swiftness,  caught  up  and  stored,  as  it  weie,  in 
wondrous  cabinets,  and  thence  wonderfully  by  the  act 
of  remembering,  brought  forth. 

•  •  #  # 

..."  And  bow  many  things  of  this  kind  does  my 
memory  bear  which  have  been  ahready  found  out,  and, 
as  I  said,  placed,  as  it  were,  at  hand,  which  we  are  said 
to  have  learned  and  come  to  know ;  which  were  I  for 
some  short  space  of  time  to  cease  to  call  to  mind,  they 
are  again  so  buried,  and  glide  back,  as  it  were,  into  the 
deeper  recesses,  that  they  must  again,  as  if  new,  be 
thought  out  thence,  for  other  abode  they  have  none. 
But  they  must  be  drawn  together  again,  that  they  may 
be  known ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be,  as  it  were,  col- 
lected together  from  their  dispersion ;  whence  the  word 
'cogitation'  is  derived:  for  cogo  (collect)  and  cogito 
(re-collect)  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  ago 
and  ctgitOy  facto  and  factito.  But  the  mind  hath 
appropriated  to  itself  this  word  (cogitation) ;  so  that, 
not  what  is  'collected'  anyhow,  but  what  is  're-col- 
lected,' t.e.,  brought  together  in  the  mind,  is  properly 
said  to  be  cogitated  or  thought  upon. . . . 

"  Great  is  the  power  of  memory,  a  fearful  thing,  0 
my  Qod ;  a  deep  and  boundless  manifoldness !  And 
this  thing  is  the  mind,  and  this  am  I  myselt  What  am 
I  then,  0  my  God  ?  '\iVliat  nature  am  I  ?  A  life  various 
and  manifold,  and  exceedingly  immense.  Behold  in  the 
plains,  and  caves,  and  caverns  of  my  memory,  innumer- 
able and  innumerably  full  of  innumerable  kinds  of 
things,  either  through  images,  as  all  bodies;  or  by 
actual  presence,  as  the  arts ;  or  by  certain  notions  or 
impressions,  as  the  aflfections  of  the  mind,  which,  even 
when  the  mind  doth  not  feel,  the  memory  retaineth, 
while  yet  whatsoever  is  in  the  memory  is  also  in  the 
mind:  over  all  these  do  I  run,  I  fly;  I  dive  on  this  tide 
and  on  that,  as  far  as  I  can,  and  there  is  no  end.  8o 
great  is  the  force  of  memory,  so  great  the  force  of  life, 
even  in  the  mortal  life  of  man.  What  shall  I  do  then, 
0  thou  my  true  life,  my  Gk)d  ?  I  will  pass  even  beyond 
this  power  of  mine  which  is  called  memory;  yea,  I  will 
pass  beyond  it,  that  I  may  approach  unto  Thee,  0  sweet 
light !" — Confesiions^  Book  x. 

No  one  will  want  any  remark  on  this  wonderful  pas- 
sage, or  any  further  illustration  of  what  memory  con- 
tains ;  but  as  I  have  said,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  what 
it  contains  can  be  reproduced,  "  that  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation bears  the  same  relation  to  the  contents  of 


memory  which  the  force  of  gnmtation  does  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,"  I  shall  adduce,  in  confirmation,  the 
following  explanations,  by  Coleridge,  of  Me  law  of  om 
9ociation,  as  set  forth  by  Aristotle  :— 

''  The  general  law  of  association,  or,  more  accurately, 
the  common  condition  under  which  all  exciting  canses 
act,  and  in  which  they  may  be  generalized  acoordin;  to 
Aristotle,  is  this:  Ideas,  by  having  been  together, 
acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each  other ;  or,  eveiy  par- 
tial representation  awakes  the  total  representation  of 
which  it  had  been  a  part  In  the  practical  detennioa- 
tion  of  this  common  principle  to  particular  recollections, 
he  admits  five  agente  or  occasioning  causes :  Ist,  Con- 
nection  in  #tW,  whether  simultaneous,  preceding,  or 
successive ;  Snd,  Vicinity^  or  connection  in  space ;  Sid, 
Interdependence^  or  necessary  connection,  as  cause  and 
effect ;  4tb,  Likeness;  5th,  Contrast.  As  an  additionsl 
solution  of  the  occasional  seeming  diasros  in  the  am« 
tinuity  of  reproduction,  he  proves  that  movemento  or 
ideas,  possessing  one  or  the  other  of  these  five  characters, 
had  passed  through  the  mind  as  intermediate  links, 
sufficiently  clear  to  recall  other  parts  of  the  same  total 
impressions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though  not 
vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention  which  is 
requisite  for  distinct  recollection,  or,  as  we  may  aptly 
express  it,  after-consdonsness.  In  association,  then, 
oonsiste  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  reproduction  of 
impressions  in  the  Aristotelian  Psychology,  It  is  the 
universal  law  of  the  passive  fancy  and  mechanical 
memory ;  that  which  supplies  to  all  other  faculties  their 
objects,  to  all  thoi^;ht  the  elements  of  its  materisls."— 
Biographia  Literaria,  vol.  i.,  part  i.,  chap.  vL 


IL-THE  IMPEBISEABLENESS  OF  IQKOST. 

From  the  "contente"  of  memory  I  turn  to  its  imperuk- 
aUeness.  The  illustrations  are  most  interesting,  but  to 
me  they  possess  this  special  charm,  that  they  are,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  passages  referred  to  in  the 
preface— the  quotations,  by  which  the  esteemed  pro- 
fessor commended  to  his  students  the  view,  that  roemoiy 
might  be  the  judgmeiit-book.  In  the  italicised  seotaoce 
of  fiirst  quotation  the  germ  of  that  view  will  be  found  :— 

"  A  young  woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seixed  with  a  nerroos 
fever,  during  which,*  according  to  the  asseverations  of 
all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighbourhood,  she 
became  possessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned 
devil  8he  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones,  and  with  most 
distinct  enunciation.  .  .  .  The  case  had  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and  by  his 
statement  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychdogisti 
visited  the  town  and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot 
Sheets  fiill  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  bero«n 
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mouth,  and  were  found  to  conaut  of  sentenoeB,  coherent 
aod  intelligible  each  for  itaelf,  but  with  little  or  no  con- 
nection with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  small  portion 
only  conid  be  traced  to  the  Bible ;  the  remainder  aeemed 
to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect    All  trick  or  conspiracy 
was  out  of  the  question.     Not  only  had  the  young 
woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  she 
was  evidently  labouring  under  a  nervous  fever.    In  the 
town  in  which  she  had  been  resident  for  many  years  as 
a  servant  in  dififerent  families,  no  solution  presented 
itsell    The  young  physician,  however,  determined  to 
trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.    He  at 
length  succeeded  in  disoovering  .  .  .  that  the  patient— 
an  orphan  at  the  time— had  been  charitably  taken  by 
an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  had 
remained  with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's 
deatL  .  .  .  Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course, 
made  concerning  the  pastor's  habits ;  and  the  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained,  for  it  appeared 
that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom  for  years  to  walk 
np  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house,  into  which  the 
Jutcben  door  opened,  and  to  repeat  to  hunself  with  a 
loud  voice  oat  of  his  favourite  books.  ...  He  was  a 
veiy  learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist    Among  his 
books  (discovered  in  a  niece's  possession)  were  found  a 
collection  of  Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers ;  and  the  physician  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  so  many  passages  with  thoee  taken 
down  at  the  young  woman*s  bedside,  that  no  doubt 
could  remain  in  any  rational  mind  concerning  the  true 
origin  of  the  impression  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

"  This  aathenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and 
iostance,  that  reliques  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an  in- 
<iefinite  time  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  very  same  order  in 
which  they  were  originally  impressed;  and  as  we  cannot 
rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state  of  the  brain  to  act 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimvhu,  this  fact  (and  it 
vould  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind) 
contributea  to  make  it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts 
are  in  themaelves  imperishable;  and  that  if  the  intelli- 
gent faculty  should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive,  U 
vould  rtguire  only  a  different  and  appartumed  orffan- 
ization — the  body  cdeitkd  instead  of  tlu  body  terreetrud 
—to  bring  before  every  hwman  mnd  the  collective  ex- 
perience of  its  whole  past  esnstence.    And  this—this^ 
perchance  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment^  in  the  mys- 
terious  hieroglyphics  of  tohich  every  idle  word  is 
rtcorded,    Yea>  in  the  veiy  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it 
may  be  more  possible  that  heaven  and  earth  should  p«ss 
away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a  single  thought,  should  be 
loosened  or  lost  from  that  Uving  chain  of  causes,  with 
all  the  links  of  which,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  free 
will,  our  only  absolute  self,  is  co-extensive  and  co- 
present" — OoLEiujDafi :  Biographia  Literana^  voL  i., 
First  Part,  chap.  vi. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  John  Wilson,  Mr. 


Warren  published  an  account  of  an  interview  he  once 
had  with  the  Professor,  when  Mr.  De  Quincey  was  pre- 
sent, and  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  '^for^ 
gettmg." 

'' '  Is  such  a  thing  as /of^et<tn^  possible  to  the  human 
mind  V  asked  Mr.  Be  Quincey.  '  Does  the  mind  ever 
actually  lose  anything  for  ever  ?  Is  not  every  impression 
it  has  once  received  reproducible  ?  How  often  a  thing 
is  suddenly  recollected  that  had  happened  many,  many 
years  before,  but  never  been  thought  of  since  till  that 
moment !  Possibly  a  suddenly  developed  power  of 
recollecting  every  act  of  a  man's  life,  may  constitute  the 
great  book  to  be  opened  before  Him  on  the  judgment- 
day.'  I  ventured  to  say,  that  I  knew  an  instance  of  a 
gentleman  who,  in   hastily  jumping  on   board  the 

ExceUentj missed  it,  and  fell  into  the  water  of 

Portsmouth  harbour,  sinking  to  a  great  depth.  For  a 
while  he  was  supposed  drowned.  He  afterwards  said, 
that  all  he  remembered,  alter  plunging  into  the  water, 
was  a  sense  of  freedom  from  pain,  and  a  sudden  recollec- 
tion of  all  his  past  life,  especially  of  guilty  actions  that 
he  had  long  forgotten.  Professor  Wilson  said,  that  if 
this  were  so,  it  was  indeed  very  startling;  and  I  think 
Mr.  De  Quincey  said,  that  he  also  had  heard  of  one,  if 
not  of  two  or  three,  such  cases." — "  Personal  Recollect 
tions  of  Christopher  North,"  Elachwoo^s  Magazine^ 
December  1851. 

This  extract  from  Elachwood^s  Magazine  may  serve 
as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  passage  from  Mr.  De 
Quincey's  own  writings— a  passage  which  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  what  the  subject  which  those  quotations  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  might  have  become  in  the  hands  of 
a  master.  It  is  from  his  well-known  description  of  the 
Palimpsest  of  the  Brain  .*— 

"  The  fleeting  accidents  of  man's  life,  and  its  external 
shows,  may  indeed  be  irrelate  and  incongruous;  but  the 
organizing  principles  which  fuse  into  harmony,  and' 
gather  about  fixed  predetermined  centres,  whatever 
heterogeneous  elements  life  may  have  accumulated  from 
without,  will  not  permit  the  grandeur  of  human  unity 
greatly  to  be  violated,  or  its  ultimate  repose  to  be 
troubled  in  the  retrospect  from  dying  moments,  or  from 
other  great  convulsions.  Such  a  convulsion  is  the 
struggle  of  gradual  suffocation,  as  in  drowning ;  and  in 
the  original  Opium  Confessions,  I  mentioned  a  case  of 
that  nature  conununicated  to  me  by  a  lady  from  her  own 
chOdish  experience.  The  hdy  is  still  living ;  and  at  the 
time  of  relating  this  incident,  when  already  very  old,  she 
had  become  religious  to  scepticism.  According  to  my 
present  belief,  she  had  completed  her  ninth  year,  when^ 
playing  by  the  side  of  a  solitary  brook,  she  fell  into  one 
of  its  deepest  pools.  Eventually,  but  after  what  lapse 
of  time  nobody  ever  knew,  she  was  saved  from  death  by 
a  farmer,  who,  riding  in  some  distant  lane,  had  seen  her 
rise  to  the  surface ;  but  not  until  she  had  descended 
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ivithin  the  abjas  of  death,  and  looked  into  its  secrets,  as 
for,  perhaps,  as  ever  human  eye  can  ha?e  looked  that 
hkl  permission  to  retom.  At  a  certain  stage  of  this 
descent,  a  blow  seemed  to  strike  her— phosphoric  radi- 
ance sprang  forth  from  her  eyeballs ;  and  immediately 
a  mighty  theatre  expanded  within  her  brain.  In  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  every  act,  every 
design  of  her  past  life^  lived  again— arraying  themselTes, 
not  as  a  succession,  but  as  parts  of  a  co- existence.  Such 
a  light  fell  apon  the  whole  path  of  her  life  backwards 
into  the  shades  of  infancy,  as  the  light,  perhaps,  which 
rapt  the  destined  apostle  on  his  road  to  Damascus.  Yet 
that  light  blinded  for  a  season;  but  hers  poured  celestial 
vision  upon  the  brain,  so  that  her  consdousness  became 
omnipresent  at  one  moment  to  every  feature  in  the  in- 
finite review.  This  anecdote  was  treated  sceptically  at 
the  time  by  some  critics.  But,  beddes  that  it  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  other  experiences  essentially  the 
same,  reported  by  other  partiA  in  the  same  circum- 
stances who  had  never  heard  of  each  other,  the  true 
point  for  astonishment  is  not  the  nmuUaneity  of  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  past  events  of  life— though 
in  fact  successive— had  formed  their  dread  line  of  revela- 
tion. This  was  but  a  Be<iondary  phenomenon;  the 
deeper  lay  in  the  resurrection  itself,  and  the  possibili^ 
of  resurrection  for  what  had  so  long  slept  in  the  dust 
A  pall,  deep  as  oblivion,  had  been  thrown  by  life  over 
every  trace  of  these  experiences ;  and  yet  suddenly,  at 
a  silent  command,  at  the  signal  of  a  blazing  rocket  sent 
up  from  the  brain,  the  pall  draws  up,  and  the  whole 
depths  of  the  theatre  are  exposed.  Here  was  the 
greater  mystery.  Kow  this  mystery  is  liable  to  no 
doubt ;  for  it  is  repeated,  and  ten  thousand  times  re- 
peated, by  opium,  for  those  who  are  its  martyrs.  Yes, 
reader,  countless  are  the  mysterious  handwritings  of  grief 
or  joy  which  have  inscribed  themselves  successively  upon 
the  palimpsest  of  your  brain ;  and  like  the  annual  leaves 
of  aboriginal  forests,  or  the  undissolving  snows  on  the 
Himalaya,  or  light  falling  upon  light,  the  endless  strata 
have  covered  up  each  other  in  foigetfulness.  But  by 
the  hour  of  death,  but  by  fever,  but  by  the  scotchings 
of  opium,  all  these  can  revive  in  strength.  They  are 
not  dead,  but  sleeping.*' 

The  case  of  drowning  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  referred 
to  in  the  convenation  at  Professor  Wilson's,  is  fomiliar 
enough  to  students  of  mental  philosophy,  but  I  give  it 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader.  Apart  from  its 
value  as  an  illustration  of  the  imperishableness  of 
thought,  it  is  intrinsically  worth  repeating.  The  writer 
was  Admiral  Beaufort,  and  the  narrative  was  drawn  up 
(in  1825)  at  the  request  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  to  whom  the 
substance  of  it  had  been  communicated  orally  some  time 
before.  After  giving  the  details  of  the  falling  into  the 
water,  and  the  preparations  for  rescuing  him,  the  nar- 
rator states  :— 

**  With  the  violent  but  vain  attempts  to  make  myself 


heszd,  I  had  swallowed  much  water ;  I  was  soon  ex- 
hausted by  my  struggles,  and  before  any  relief  reached 
me  I  had  sunk  below  the  surface :  all  iMope  had  fled— 
all  exertion  ceased— and  I  fdt  I  was  drowning.  So  &r, 
these  facts  were  either  partially  remembered  after  my 
recovery,  or  supplied  by  those  who  bad  latteriy  witneaied 
the  scene ;  for  during  an  interval  of  snch  agitation  a 
drowning  person  is  too  much  occupied  in  catching  at 
every  passing  stnw,  or  too  much  absorbed  by  altenate 
hope  and  despair,  to  marie  the  succession  of  events  veiy 
accurately. 

''  Not  so,  however,  with  the  focts  which  immediately 
ensued :  my  mind  had  then  undergone  the  sadden 
revolution  which  appeared  to  you  so  remarkable,  and 
all  the  drcumstanoes  of  which  are  now  aa  vividly  fresh 
in  my  monory  as  if  they  had  occurred  but  yestenlay. 
From  the  moment  that  all  exertion  had  ceased,  which  I 
imagine  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  complete 
suffocation,  a  calm  feeling  of  the  most  perfect  trao- 
qnilli^  superseded  the  previous  tumultuous  sensations : 
it  might  be  called  apathy,  certainly  not  resignation,  for 
drowning  no  longer  appeared  to  be  an  evil  I  no  longer 
thought  of  being  rescued,  nor  was  I  in  any  bodily  pain. 
On  the  contrary,  my  sensations  were  now  of  rather  a 
pleasurable  cast,  partaking  of  that  dull  bat  contented 
sort  of  feeling  which  precedes  the  sleep  produced  by 
fatigue.  Though  the  senses  were  thus  deadened,  not 
so  the  mind :  its  activity  seemed  to  be  invigorated,  in 
a  ratio  which  defies  all  description ;  for  thou^t  rose 
after  thought  with  a  rapidity  of  succession  that  is  not 
only  indescribable,  but  probably  inconceivable  by  any 
one  who  baa  not  himself  been  in  a  similar  sitaation. 
The  course  of  those  thoughts  I  can  even  now  in  a  great 
measure  retrace :  the  event  whkh  had  just  taken  place 
— thb  airicwardness  that  had  produced  it— the  bnstk 
it  must  have  occasioned  (for  I  had  observed  two  persons 
jump  from  the  chains)— the  effect  it  would  have  on  a 
most  affectionate  father— the  manner  in  which  he  would 
disdose  it  to  the  rest  of  the  funily-Huid  a  thoosaod 
other  circumstances  minutely  associated  with  home, 
were  the  first  series  of  reflections  that  occnned.  ^%ey 
then  took  a  wider  range :  our  last  cruise— a  fonner 
voyage  and  shipwreck— my  sdiool,  the  progress  I  had 
made  there,  and  the  time  I  had  misspent— and  even  all 
my  boyish  pursuits  and  adventures. 

'<  Thus  travelling  backwards,  every  past  incident  of 
my  life  seemed  to  ghince  across  my  rocoUection  in  retro- 
grade succession ;  not,  however,  in  mere  outline,  as  here 
stated,  but  the  pictore  filled  up  with  every  minute  and 
coUatenJ  feature :  in  short,  the  whole  period  of  my  ex- 
istence seemed  to  be  placed  before  me  in  a  kind  of  pano- 
ramic review,  and  each  act  of  it  seemed  to  beaoGompanied 
by  a  conscionsness  of  right  or  wrong,  or  by  some  reflectics 
on  its  cause  or  its  consequences;  indeed,  many  triflin; 
events  which  had  been  long  forgotten  then  crowded 
into  my  imagination,  and  with  the  character  of  recent 
familiarity. 

'^  May  not  all  this  be  some  indication  of  the  tlms^ 
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iofinite  power  of  raemoiy  with  which  we  may  awaken  in 
another  world,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  contemplate 
our  past  lives  ?  Or  might  it  not  in  some  degree  warrant 
the  inference  that  death  is  only  a  change  or  modification 
of  oar  existence,  in  which  there  is  no  real  paose  or 
interruption  ?  But,  however  that  may  be,  one  circmn- 
stance  was  highly  remarkable :  that  the  innumerable 
ideas  which  flashed  into  my  mind  were  all  retrospectiye. 
Yet  I  had  been  religiously  brought  up :  my  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  next  world  had  lost  nothing  of  their  early 
strength,  and  at  any  other  period  intense  interest  and 
awful  anxiety  would  have  been  excited  by  the  mere 


probability  that  I  was  floating  on  the  threshold  of 
eternity ;  yet  at  that  inexplicable  moment,  when  I 
had  a  full  conviction  that  I  had  already  crossed  that 
threshold,  not  a  single  thought  wandered  into  the 
future :  I  was  wrapt  entirely  in  the  past 

"  The  length  of  time  that  was  occupied  by  this  deluge 
of  ideas,  or  rather  the  shortness  of  time  into  which  they 
were  condensed,  I  cannot  now  state  with  precision ;  yet 
certunly  two  minutes  could  not  have  elapsed  from  the 
moment  of  suffocation  to  that  of  my  being  hauled  up." 
— Letter  from  Admiral  Beaufort  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  in 
Sir  J.  Barrovfe  Autolnography^  pp.  39^-401. 
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{EANETTE!  Jeanette!  Please  change 
my  frock  quick,"  cried  a  little  girl. 
The  aged  woman  whom  she  addressed 
laid  aside  her  work,  and  taking  up  a 
-white  muslin  dress,  said,  <<  What  is  the  huny^  Miss 
Pauline?" 

"  Why,  nurse,*'  she  said,  "  don't  you  know  all  the 
people  will  soon  be  here,  and  papa  wished  to  see  me 
Pressed  first!" 

Jeanette  took  the  little  girl  on  her  knee,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  she  put  her  down  again  in  her  pretty 
vhite  frock,  as  beautiful  a  picture  as  any  fond  father 
ever  looked  upon.  Just  then  a  man  came  into  the 
xoom.  It  was  Jeanette's  son,  HenrL  He  was  of 
middle  age,  dressed  in  a  workman's  blouse,  and  there 
was  much  about  him  that  told  how  hard  a  strug^e  life 
was  to  him,  as  to  many  others,  in  that  beautifiil  cily 
of  Paris. 

He  looked  at  the  merry  child,  and  saying,  '^  You  are 
well,  little  lady,"  he  added,  with  a  groan,  as  he  seated 
himself  at  the  window,  «  This  world  is  ill  divided." 

"Nay,  Henri,"  said  Jeanette,  "  if  you  have  nothing 
better  to  tell  me  than  that,  I  don't  thank  you  for 
aming  here  to-night" 

"  I  say,"  retorted  the  man,  « this  world  is  ill  divided ; 
but  there  is  a  time  coming  when  we  will  have  our 
ri;;hts,  or  die  in  the  getting  of  them." 

**  Henri !  Henri !"  replied  Jeanette,  "  I  fear  to  hear 
words  like  these.  *  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ?'  You 
^ak  as  if  there  was  no  heaven  above  us,  and  no  God 
ruling  over  all." 

"You  see  God's  doings,  mother,  where  I  don't," 
said  Henri.  "Look  at  that  little  one,  there's  more 
lace  on  her  little  dress  than  would  feed  and  clothe  my 
child  for  a  month ;  and  my  Marie  starves,  while  she  flits 


about  like  a  fieury— as  she  ii^,"  he  added,  as  he  looked 
again  at  her  sparkling  eyes  and  golden  curls,  with  an 
admiration  which  he  could  not  restrain. 

Pauline  drew  near  him.  Children  like  to  be  admired 
as  surely  as  older  people. 

"  Is  Marie  like  a  faiiy  ? "  sh<asked.  The  man  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  did  not  answer. 

''  Is  Marie  pretty,  like  me  ?"  persisted  Pauline. 

"No,  no,  little  miss,"  he  answered  angrily ;  "she  Is 
not  at  all  like  you." 

And  Pauline,  frightened  by  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
would  have  cried,  had  not  the  sound  of  approadung 
wheels  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 

"They  are  coming,  brush  my  hair,  quick,  quick, 
nurse!"  she  cried,  and  then  with  a  light  bound  went 
singing  down  the  stairs. 

When  she  was  gone,  Henri  began  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  room,  uttering  many  impatient  words  as 
carriage  after  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door. 

"Henri,"  said  his  mother,  "it  is  not  man  but  God 
you  are  fighting  against  Who  set  my  master  in  high 
pUces,  and  you  in  low,  but  God  himself?" 

"  God  never  meant  the  rich  to  grind  the  poor  as  they 
do,  and  he  never  meant  us  to  let  them  do  it,"  said 
Henri,  "  and  we  are  the  more  fools  that  we  do." 

"Oh,  my  son,"  said  the  patient  old  woman,  "God 
reigns.  Man  can  only  wrong  us  so  far  as  he  permits  it 
Take  everything  from  him,  Henri,  the  bitter  as  well  aa 
the  sweet,  and  all  will  work  together  for  good  to  you. 
Why  is  it  that  you,  with  health  and  strength,  are 
miserable,  and  your  little  suffwing  angel  is  happy  all 
the  day?  Is  it  not  because  she  takes  all  her  trouble 
from  the  Lord's  hands,  and  you  are  always  growling 
about  the  sins  of  the  rich  instead  of  mourning  over 
your  own.  I  can  tell  you— and  I  have  seen  more  of 
them  than  you — ^that  the  rich  have  not  their  sorrows  to 
seek  either,  and  have  their  burdens  to  bear  too,  Henri 
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I  learnt  that  long  ago.  It  was  when  my  Amy  died^  and 
the  little  one  here  too.  I  thought  it  hard  the  day  after 
our  baby  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  to  have  to  begin 
and  toil  at  my  work  as  if  there  had  been  no  change 
among  us,  when  my  heart  yearned  for  time  to  weep 
over  the  little  darling's  grave.  Then  my  lady  sent  for 
me  to  speak  to  her;  and  I  remember^  as  I  walked  for 
the  first  time  up  the  great  staircase  and  through  these 
long  corridors  filled  with  beautiful  things,  I  wondered 
what  either  death  or  I  had  to  do  coming  in  there ! 
But  oh,  Henri,  when  I  saw  the  poor  marchioness 
struggling  alone  with  her  grief— the  children  away  in 
the  nursery,  and  the  marquis  at  court— and  she  all  day 
weeping  for  her  lost  baby ;  then  I  thanked  Qod  that  I 
had  my  husband  and  children  to  work  for.  Oh,  Henri, 
Henri,  a  gilded  sorrow  is  hard  to  bear." 

"  That  may  be,*'  said  her  son,  <'  but  there  is  precious 
little  gilding  on  mine,  I  know." 

As  he  spoke,  Pauline  danced  in  at  the  door,  holding 
out  to  him  a  large  bag  of  grapes  and  biscuits.  "  These 
are  for  Marie,"  she  said  in  her  sweetest  tones,  and  ran 
away  again. 

''  The  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs !"  said  Henri  ;  "  but," 
he  added  in  a  softened  voice,  ^Mt  was  kind  of  the 
child." 

When  Henri  Durant  returned  home,  it  was  to  find 
his  patient  wife  and  his  little  deformed  daughter 
stitching,  as  usual,  by  a  very  dim  and  uncertain  light 
indeed.  Everything  in  the  house  was  scrupulously 
clean,  and  there  was  even  a  something  of  elegance  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  little  room,  that  showed  an 
amount  of  refinement  and  taste  not  common  among  the 
working  poor.  Elegance  implies  leisure  also,  and  Marie, 
being  debarred  from  the  usual  amusements  of  chOdren, 
had  many  spare  moments,  which  she  spent  in  devising 
ways  and  means  of  beautifying  their  little  home.  There 
were  few  Protestant  families  also  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  where  they  lived,  so  that  though  Burant 
assodated  with  his  fellow -workmen,  Marie  and  her 
mother  remained  nearly  as  solitaiy  as  Mrs.  Durant 
had  been  in  the  quiet  Swiss  vaUey  where  she  was 
bom,  and  had  lived  until  her  marriage. 

The  mystery  of  such  a  blighted  life  as  little  Marie's, 
is  perhaps  a  problem  which  it  is  harder  for  the  parent 
than  the  child  to  solve. 

Marie  had  taken  up  her  cross  simply  as  the  will  of 
Qod  for  her,  and  had  found  such  rest  in  doing  so,  that 
many  a  fisvonred  child  of  fortune  might  have  envied  her. 

She  was  enchanted  with  her  little  present,  and  as 
she  obliged  her  mother  to  eat  some  of  the  tempting 
fruit,  she  asked  the  minutest  questions  about  Pauline. 

"  How  beautiful  she  must  be,  father,  and  how  kind ! 
I  wish  I  could  see  her,"  she  exclaimed. 

'*Why,  what  would  she  do  coming  to  a  place  like 
this,  or  speaking  to  a  child  like  you?  I  tell  you, 
child,  the  world  is  ill  divided." 

Marie  sighed ;  perhaps  her  father's  spirit  grieved  her, 
or  perhaps  his  description  of  the  beautiful  Pauline 


had  raised  some  murmuring  thoughts,  but  if  so,  the; 
soon  passed  away. 

"Poor  young  lady,"  she  sud  softly,  "poor  joans 
lady." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?"  demanded  her  father. 

"Because  she  has  no  mother  I"  said  Marie;  an^ 
throwing  her  arms  passionately  round  her  motbef i 
neck,  she  cried,  "  I  would  not  give  you,  mother  desr, 
for  thousands  of  gold  and  silver ! " 

fier  mother  held  her  in  a  fond  embrace,  and  whispered 
very  sofUy,  "A  little  while,  my  child,  and  we  shifl 
understand  it  alL" 

And  even  the  dark  and  sullen  man,  who  was  lookiog 
on  them,  that  moment  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of 
the  mighty  law  of  compensation  which  so  equalizes  life 
on  earth. 

IL 

It  was  not  long  before  Marie*s  wish  of  seeing  the  little 
lady  of  the  castle  was  gratified.  Pauline  had  asked 
many  questions  about  Jeanette's  grandchild. 

"Always  sick,  and  always  happy,  nurse,  how  can 
that  be?"  she  said ;  "  when  I  am  sick,  I  am  not  happy 
at  alL" 

"Ah,  Miss  Pauline," replied  Jeanette, " Marie knovs 
the  secret  of  happiness.  Do  you  remember,  my  dear, 
how  happy  you  were  the  day  before  your  cousins  came, 
last  year?" 

"Oh  yes,  nurse,"  said  Pauline,  "that  I  do;  and 
don't  you  remember  what  pleasure  I  bad,  though  it 
was  such  a  bad  day,  putting  up  the  new  pictures  on  the 
wall,  and  preparing  every  thing  for  them." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Jeanette, "  you  were  happy  preparing 
for  their  coming,  because  yon  loved  them.  Marie  loves 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  she  knows  that  he  is  coming 
soon.  It  is  a  bad  enough  day  with  her  now,  poor  dear, 
but  she  is  happy  because  she  is  preparing  for  bis 
coming." 

Pauline  looked  very  thoughtful  "  I  love  the  Lcnl 
Jesus  a  little  too,  I  think,  nurse,"  she  said  at  Ust : 
"  but  I  do  not  like  to  think  much  about  heaven.  This 
world  is  a  very  happy  place.  It  is  so  beautiful  to  me,  I 
do  not  think  I  would  like  to  leave  it.  Is  it  veiy  wrongs 
nurse!" 

"Bless  you,  my  darling!"  said  Jeanette.  ^'Tbis 
world  cannot  but  look  difierent  to  you  from  what  it 
does  to  an  old  woman  like  me,  or  to  my  poor  Marie; 
but  Qod  will  take  his  own  way  of  weaning  you  from  it ; 
and  now,  child,  what  he  is  saying  to  you  is, '  In  the  day 
of  prosperity  be  joyful,'  but, '  rejoice  in  the  Lori* " 

The  marquis  seldom  refused  any  request  of  Pauline's, 
and  though  he  did  refuse  to  allow  her  to  go  to  the 
Faubourg  where  the  Durants  lived,  he  sent  a  carriage 
there  to  bring  Marie  to  their  chateau.  It  was  a  fe? 
miles  to  the  east  of  Paris,  and  Marie  had  never  seen  or 
fancied  anything  so  beautiful. 

These  two  little  girls,  between  whom  fortune  had  made 
such  a  wide  difFerence,  soon   became   fiist  friends. 
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Many  might  have  tbonght  the  gain  all  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  num'a  child ;  but  there  were  others  who  thought 
differently  when  they  saw  the  influence  of  her  simple, 
holy  life  upon  the  character  of  Pauline.  Her  gaiety 
and  cheeifblness  remained,  but  there  was  now  a  constant, 
though  chOdlike,  struggle  maintained  against  the  vanity 
and  pride  which  eveiything  around  her  seemed  made  to 
foster. 

"  It  is  nice  to  be  pretty,  Marie,'*  she  said  one  day, 
"but  I  sometimes  wish  I  were  not,  it  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  be  good,  I  think." 

*^  How  strange  !'*  replied  Marie, "  and  I  have  so  often 
thought  that  beauty  must  make  it  easy  to  be  good. 
You  will  never  envy  any  one,  Miss  Pauline." 

*'0h,  Marie,*'  she  cried,  "  I  am  glad  yon  know  too 
what  it  is  to  have  bad  thoughts ;  but  what  do  you  do 
then?" 

*'I  tiy  to  say,  'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'"  said 
Marie,  "  and  it  is  that  makes  the  thought  of  heaven 
so  sweet  There  will  be  no  more  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor 
pain  there." 

Pauline  said  no  more  when  her  friend  spoke  of  heaven, 
it  awoke  no  joyful  thought  in  her  heart,  earth  was  still 
80  fair  to  her.  As  the  apostles  of  old  would  have  been 
content  to  abide  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  so 
this  child  saw  a  glory  all  around  her  that  made  her  in- 
most aoul  say,  "  Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here." 

While  Pauline  and  Marie  were  thus  becoming  yearly 
more  attached  to  each  other,  the  angry  feelings  which 
had  been  roused  in  so  many  of  the  overwrought  and 
overtaxed  poor  in  Paris  against  the  higher  classes, 
were  yearly  increasing  in  bitterness. 

Under  the  iron,  but  wise  grasp  of  Napoleon,  the 
people  learnt  to  respect  themselves,  and  it  was  too  Ute 
/or  the  Bourbons  to  attempt  agun  to  reign  as  despotic 
sovereigns  over  a  nation  of  serft.  When  Louis  XVIII. 
was  succeeded  by  the  weak  and  obstinate  Charles  X., 
the  struggle  between  arbitrary  and  real  power  soon 
came  to  a  dose.  Pauline  saw  little  of  her  father  in 
those  days,  for  the  marquis  was  mnch  at  court.  Henri 
Borant  was  also  little  at  his  home,  and  could  oftener 
have  been  found  in  one  of  the  low  cafSs,  where  he  and 
niany  of  the  discontented  populace  held  their  nightly 
meetings. 

Two  years  after  my  story  begins,  Pauline  and  Marie 
were  seated  one  sultiy  July  evening  under  the  shade  of 
some  chestnut  trees. 

^* Miss  Pauline,"  said  Marie,  ''does  the  marquis  ever 
speak  to  you  of  the  things  that  are  coming  as  my  father 
does?** 

^What  things?  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean," 
said  Pauline. 

"My  father  says,"  replied  Marie,  "that  another 
revolution  is  at  hand,  and  that  soon  our  poor  little 
home  would  bie  a  safer  place  for  you  than  this  great 
castle." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  again  repeated 
PauiJHe. 


"  I  scarcely  know  either,"  replied  Marie,  "  but  my 
father  says  the  king,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  priests, 
are  determined  to  take  away  the  charter  of  our  rights 
and  make  us  all  little  better  than  slaves,  and  that  it  is 
time  for  us  to  resist  and  fight  for  fireedom.  Perhaps  it 
is  true,  but,  oh,  Miss  Pauline,  war  must  be  a  terrible 
thing,  and  I  wish  it  had  pleased  Qod  to  take  me  safe  to 
heaven  first,  and  you  too,"  and  the  little  girl  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

Pauline  gave  her  what  comfort  she  could,  but  poor 
Marie  was  sent  home  far  sadder  then  her  wont  that 
night.  Her  father  returned  earlier  than  he  had  done 
for  many  weeks,  but  his  brow  was  even  more  clouded 
than  usual  With  an  attempt  at  mirth,  he  threw  a 
handfiil  of  silver  on  the  table. 

"  There,  wife,"  he  said, ''  there  is  our  fortune,  make 
what  you  can  of  it,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  second  will 
come  our  way ;"— then,  as  if  answering  the  speechless 
terror  of  his  wife,  he  added,  '<  I  mean,  Lotta,  that  M. 
Femaux  has  paid  us  all  off,  and  there  is  no  more  work 
in  Paris  for  any  honest  man  left." 

Waiting  no  answer,  he  left  the  house,  and  did  not 
return  that  night 

Soon  after  Marie  had  left  the  castle,  the  marquis 
-called  for  Pauline,  and  said, ''  My  child,  tell  Jeanette 
to  pack  such  thing?  as  you  may  need,  for  I  intend  that 
we  should  go  to-morrow  to  my  hotel  in  Paris." 

*' Why,  papa,  why?"  asked  Pauline. 

'*  Because,"  said  the  marquis,  "  I  wish  it" 

''  But,  papa,"  persisted  Pauline,  "  have  you  forgotten 
that  this  is  July,  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  when 
Dr.  Marmont  said  you  must  never  let  me  be  in  Paris? 
Besides,  I  do  not  hke  it  at  all" 

''  Nevertheless  you  must  go,"  said  her  father ;  ''  this 
is  a  lonely  place,  and  I  must  have  you  under  my  own  care 
in  such  times  as  these." 

Pauline  thought  of  what  Marie  had  told  her,  and  did 
not  wonder  so  much  as  she  would  otherwise  have  done 
at  this  sudden  resolution,  neither  did  she  make  any 
further  attempt  to  alter  it 

So,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  July  1830,  the  house- 
hold moved  to  the  marquis's  hotel,  n^  the  Tuileries, 
just  the  day  on  which  the  Revolution,  which  had  been- 
so  long  pending,  broke  over  the  city.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  that  marvellous  three  days'  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong  further  than  (Tur  story  may 
require. 

When  the  marquis  and  his  family  reached  Paris,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  ordinary  state  of  things  waa 
at  an  end.  At  that  early  hour  it  was  usual  for  the 
workmen  and  women  to  be  hastening  to  their  places  of 
business,  but  now  few  women  were  abroad,  and  in  all 
the  thoroughfares  knots,  in  some  places  crowds,  of 
sullen,  angry  men  were  gathered  together ;  and  as  the 
marquis's  equipage  drove  past,  shouts  of  "Vive  hi 
charte !  Vive  la  charte  P'  were  raised  every  now  and  then. 

"  I  doubt,"  said  the  marquis, ''  if  it  has  been  wise  to 
return  here  at  all ;  and  I  cannot  even  stay  with  you  to* 
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day,  my  child,  for  His  Majesty  has  ordered  my  attendance 
at  court  this  morning.  I  shall,  however,  return  in  the 
evening,  and,  Jeanette,  you  will  go  at  onoe  and  tell 
your  son  to  come  and  speak  to  me  then.  He  will 
<mderstand  what  these  people  mean,  and  I  shall  be 
guided  by  his  advice." 

Pauline  listened  in  silent  wonder.  That  her  proud 
father  should  ask  advice  from  Jeanette*s  son  made  her 
feel  as  if  the  very  end  of  the  world  had  come. 

When  they  reached  their  hotel,  the  marquis,  taking 
one  of  the  outrider's  horses,  started  at  once  for  the 
court,  as  if  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  usual  etiquettes 
of  ceremonial  altogether,  and  again  Pauline's  heart 
•died  within  her. 

''  0  Jeanette,  take  the  cairiage  and  be  quick,"  she 
isaid,  "  and  do  bring  Marie  with  you.  I  shall  be  so 
frightened  till  you  come  back." 

^'  Never  fear,  my  lamb,"  said  Jeanette,  ^'  no  one  will 
harm  you  here;  and  as  for  the  carriage,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  will  be  safer  without  it,  for  no  one  will  notice  an 
old  woman  like  me  unless  I  am  in  a  fine  carriage." 

ni. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Jeanette  threaded 
her  way  through  many  of  the  streets;  not  tiiat  any  one 
vfould  have  wished  to  harm  her,  but  the  crowds  in 
many  places  quite  blocked  up  the  way  to  foot-pas- 
sengers. At  last  she  reached  the  Faubouig  St  Antoine. 
*^  You  here,  mother  I "  exclaimed  her  son's  voice,  before 
she  had  entered  the  house;  ^'what  in  the  name  of 
wonder  brings  you  here  to-day  ?" 

Jeanette  hastily  gave  her  master's  message,  and  then 
would  have  returned,  but  Henri  said,  '^  No,  no,  mother ; 
^ou  have  come  unasked,  but  no  woman  leaves  this 
house  to-day.  Do  not  be  afraid  for  the  little  lady,  I 
will  soon  bring  her  to  you,  and  both  you  and  she  will 
be  safer  in  this  poor  place  than  at  home." 

So  saying  he  locked  the  door  and  hastened  down  the 
■street 

'*0h,  grandmother,"  said  Marie,  <<how  terrible  this 
is!  and  how  afraid  poor  Miss  Pauline  will  be  when 
both  her  father  and  you  are  away !  Do  you  hear  that 
dreadful  noise  7" 

It  was  dreadful  indeed,  for  the  troops  had  begun  to 
fire  upon  the  enraged  multitude.  They  listened  in 
silent  teiTor,  till  at  last  the  old  woman,  taking  refuge  in 
the  great  stronghold  of  her  faith,  murmured,  "God 
reigneth!"  and  Marie  gently  added,  '^  Blessed  for 
ever ! " 

Henri  had  truly  meant  to  bring  Jeanette  her  young 
charge  without  delay,  but  once  out  in  the  exciting 
whirlpool  of  the  riot,  all  thought  of  her  was  driven  from 
his  mind,  and  he  was  one  of  the  busiest  in  rearing 
barricades  in  the  chief  thoroughfiues  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  military. 

How  long  that  day  seemed  to  poor,  forsaken  Pauline ! 
filie  looked  out  at  the  windows  for  hours,  hoping  to  see 
her  father  or  Jeanette,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  as 


the  noises  grew  more  alarming,  it  was  only  oocasioDsUy 
that  she  had  courage  to  go  to  the  window  at  alL 

At  last  she  became  sensible  that  while  the  noise  out 
of  doors  increased  every  moment,  the  stilhiess  and 
silence  in  the  house  was  becoming  greater.  She  rang 
the  bell,  but  no  one  answered.  Going  into  the  prindpsl 
corridor,  she  ealled  each  servant  by  name,  and  received 
no  answer.  One  by  one,  during  the  day,  the  servuts 
had  dropped  away;  some  only  to  see  what  was  doing, 
others  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  insoigents;  and 
so,  as  night  b^gan  to  close  in,  the  poor  httle  gid 
realized  that  she  was  all  alone.  ''What  shall  I  do? 
what  shall  I  do?"  she  sobbed,  foigetting  there  were 
none  to  hear.  Then  fUling  on  her  knees  she  prayed  to 
God  to  take  care  of  a  little,  lonely  child,  for  Jesosf 
sake,  and  the  very  act  of  doing  this  helped  to  soothe  ber. 

When  it  became  very  dark,  she  rolled  herself  in  a  nig 
and  lay  quietly  down  upon  a  sofiL 

It  was  then  the  holy  lessons  of  old  Jeanette  snd 
Marie  came  to  her  mind,  and  one  favourite  couplet  of 
Marie*s  was  as  a  sweet  refrain  to  her  all  through  this 
long  night,— 

*'  Qalte  ftloncir  *nd  yet  not  loneljr. 
I'll  conrene  with  God  my  Friend.'* 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  she  lay  there  so  still,  that  there  was 
no  one  at  rest  in  the  great  dty  but  herself  for  the 
tumult,  though  lessened,  never  ceased.  When  the  morn- 
ing came  and  the  warm  July  sun  shone  into  the  room, 
she  never  thought  of  moving,  bat  lay  quite  exhausted 
with  fear,  fatigue,  and  hunger. 

At  last  she  was  roused  by  heavy  footsteps  on  the 
staur,  and  she  heard  Henri  Duraafs  voice  calling, 
^^Miss  Pauline,  Miss  Panlme,  where  are  you  ?" 

She  ran  to  meet  him,  and  telling  her  she  must  come 
at  once  with  him,  he  hastened  her  away  without  eTen 
waiting  till  she  could  find  a  hat  to  screen  her  fh>m  the 
scorching  sun.  He  could  give  her  no  tidings  of  her 
father.  Pauline  had  always  felt  some  d^ree  of  awe  o( 
Durant,  and  as  he  dragged  her  along  she  did  not  daie 
to  tell  him  how  ill  she  was. 

Every  now  and  then  they  came  to  great  bairicades 
formed  of  overturned  omnibuses  and  carrii^ges  of  eveir 
description.  At  another  time  a  mob  would  dose  round 
them,  and  they  would  be  constrained  to  go  with  it  quite 
out  of  their  way.  At  last  Henri,  seeing  that  his  tittle 
chaige  could  scarcdy  get  along  at  all,  took  ber  up  in 
his  arms,  but  the  moment  he  chose  to  do  so  was  an 
unfortunate  one.  The  crowd  was  great,  and  a  tall  man 
coming  to  meet  it  threw  a  heavy  burden  which  he  was 
bearing  into  the  heart  of  it  It  was  the  dead  body  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  shot  by  the  soldiery.  Pauline 
shrieked  with  terror  at  the  ghastly  spectacle.  Changed 
as  the  features  were,  she  recognized  old  Madeleine,  a 
washerwoman  of  some  repute  whom  she  had  often  seen 
coming  for  her  muslin  dresses. 

«*  0  Henri ! "  she  cried,  «  surely  it  was  Madeleine." 

*'Yes,  miss,"  he  answered  "yes;  but  she's  better 
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off  now;  it  was  haiderfor  Madeleine  to  live  than  to 

die." 

This  wiB  Pauline's  first  sight  of  death,  bat  before 
Rschiug  tlwir  destination  they  had  to  pass  many  of  the 
dead;  and,  what  was  worse,  of  the  woonded,  whom  it 
was  impoasiUe  to  help.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were 
never  to  get  to  the  Faubonig  St  Antoine ;  and  when 
St  last  placed  in  the  arms  of  her  f aithftil  old  nurse,  it 
was  long  before  she  could  answer  her  or  Marie  farther 
than  by  soba 

*^0  Jeanette!  Jeanette!"  she  cried,  ''I  have  seen 
snch  horrible  things,  sndi  horrible  things;  I  wish  that  I 
ooold  die ! " 

They  hud  her  on  Marie's  little  bed,  and  did  what 
their  simple  skill  coald  suggest  to  arrest  the  fever 
which  it  was  evident  had  laid  hold  on  her. 

One  day  more  was  sufficient  to  end  the  brief  Revolu- 
tion and  to  establish  the  just  claims  of  the  people,  but 
for  weeks  the  litUe  sufferer  lay  nearly  unconscious  of  all 
around  her,  only  often  repeating,  ''Let  me  die,  oh,  let 
me  die!  I  have  seen  such  terrible  things!"  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  love  of  life  was  taken  away  from  poor 
Psoline. 

As  rough  handling  soon  rubs  the  beautifal  down  from 
the  peach,  so  these  terrible  days  had  for  ever  robbed 
earth  of  its  glory  to  her. 

Do  not  think  that  she  was  thus  a  loser.    Truth  is 


better  than  falsehood.  Earth  is  not  heaven ;  and  the 
sooner  we  find  this  out  the  better. 

Pauline  did  not  die,  but  all  things  seemed  different 
to  her  now.  She  saw  that  life  was  not,  as  it  had  once 
seemed,  a  sort  of  walk  through  fairy-land,  bat  an 
earnest  and  often  toilsome  pilgrimage  towards  a  para- 
dise fiurer  than  the  heart  of  man  can  dream  of. 

Marie  was  before  very  long  called  to  lay  down  the 
cross  which  she  had  borne  so  meekly,  but  Pauline's  lot 
was  a  very  checkered  one.  Much  of  the  marquis's 
property  had  been  destroyed  during  the  Revolntiou, 
and  as  he  died  soon  after,  and  his  estates  were  inherited 
by  a  nephew,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  worldly 
goods  remained  to  Pauline. 

Like  most  women  in  France,  she  married  early;  and 
lived  to  follow  her  husband  and  children  to  the  grave. 
Then,  leaving  the  city  where  she  had  suffered  so  much, 
she  retired  to  a  small  property  of  her  husband's  in 
Auvergne,  attended  by  Mrs.  Durant,  who  was  then,  like 
herself,  a  widow  and  childless. 

There  she  lived  as  a  shining  light  in  a  dark  place, 
untU,  her  work  on  earth  being  finished,  she  entered  that 
holy,  happy  land  where ''  the  former  troubles  are  for- 
got^," where  "there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain, 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away." 

XX. 
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T  was  a  Ixight  frosty  day  in  the  Christmas 
holidays.  I  was  thirteeu,  and  Freddy  was 
six.  We  two  were  alone,  papa  and  mam- 
ma having  gone  to  spend  the  day  with 
some  friends  who  lived  a  few  miles  off. 

*^  Bessie,"  cried  Freddy,  running  into  the  dining* 
nom,  where  I  was  sitting  before  the  fire  reading  a 
story.  <<  Bessie,  let  us  go  to  the  pond !  Fve  seen  such 
a  lot  of  people  pass  by  with  skates." 

"  Oh,  Freddy,  it  is  <o  cold ;  I  can't  go  out"  The 
thought  of  the  sharp  stinging  air  outside  is  seldom 
pleasant  when  one  is  sitting  dose  to  a  nice  fire ;  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  should  be  frozen  at  once  if  I  stirred.  More- 
over, I  had  just  reached  a  most  interesting  part  gf  the 
ctoiy  I  was  leading. 

'^  Do  go,  Bessie ;  it^s  not  a  bit  coldL  Fve  been  in  the 
garden,  and  if  s  a  beautiful  day." 

"  I  can't  go  now,  Freddy.  You'd  better  play  in  the 
garden,  and  perhaps  Fll  gp  after  dinner.  I  want  to 
read ;  don't  tease  me  just  now,  that's  a  dear." 

The  UtUe  boy  seldom  "  teased."  He  went  and  stood 
moomfully  at  ^e  window,  saying  no  more.  Not  many 
minates  after,  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  Nelly  Brown,  came 
'^y  with  her  brother  Tom— a  tall  lad  of  seventeen.  He 
had  bis  skates  in  his  hand,  and  they  asked  us  to  go  with 
them  to  the  pond. 


''  Oh,  yes,  Bessie,  2f  /  us  go  I "  pleaded  Freddy,  seeing 
a  new  hope  of  getting  his  wish. 

This  would  answer  very  well,  I  thought  "  Run  up- 
stairs, then,"  I  said,  ^  and  ask  nurse  to  wrap  you  up 
wann.  You  can  go  with  Nelly,  and  FU  come  after  you 
very  soon.    I  can't  come  just  now,  Nelly." 

Freddy  soon  appeared  again  full  of  glee.  '*  Don't  be 
long*"  they  all  aaid  to  me  as  they  departed.  I  was  glad 
Freddy  was  bi^py,  and  it  was  charming  to  be  left  un- 
disturbed to  the  fire  and  the  story-book.  I  read  on  till 
I  had  finished  the  tale ;  then  I  rose  and  went  to  the 
window,  shivering  as  soon  as  I  turned  my  back  on  the 
fire.  "Well,"  I  thought,  ''I  suppose  I  must  go  out 
now."  That  very  moment,  in  came  the  servant  to  lay 
the  cloth  for  dinner.  "  Oh  dear,"  I  said,  "  it  can't  be 
near  one  o^clock !  I  must  go  at  once ;— or,  perhaps,  it  is 
no  use  going  now.  Nelly  dines  at  one,  and  they'll  be 
back  directly."  Nurse  appeared  while  I  was  debating 
this  point  with  myself.  ''Bo  you  mean  to  say  you 
never  went  to  the  ice.  Miss  Bessie  ?  I  don't  half  like 
Freddy  being  there  without  any  of  us.  He  told  me  you 
were  going  to  follow  him  immediately." 

''  I  didn't  think  he'd  been  gone  many  minutes,  nurse, 
when  Anne  came  to  lay  the  dinner.  I  don't  know  how 
this  morning  went !    I  suppose  he'll  be  here  direcUy." 

"Well,  it's  time  he  was  back.    You  go  and  bring 
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bini  home,  for  they  may  all  forget  how  time  goes  u  well 
as^ott." 

I  agreed  to  this,  for  I  began  to  think  mamma  would 
say  I  had  done  wrong  if  she  heard  that  I  had  allowed 
Freddy  to  be  out  without  me  the  whole  morning,  for  the 
sake  of  finishing  a  story.  I  got  ready  in  haste,  and 
walked  hurriedly  to  the  pond.  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
ice  was  deserted,  and  the  next  thing  I  saw  was  a  crowd 
of  people  round  the  door  of  a  cottage  near  the  water's 
edge.  A  dreadful  fear  came  over  me :  I  tamed  dizzy 
and  sick.  Since  I  grew  up  I  have  sometimes  experienced 
such  moments,  in  which,  by  a  sudden  sort  of  instinct, 
one  seems  to  know  exactly  what  is  coming.  Something 
bad  had  happened,  and  happened  to  Freddy,  I  was  sure. 
I  dared  not  ask  what  was  the  matter ;  but  when  I  heard 
a  man  say  to  another,  "  It  is  Mr.  Campbell's  little  boy," 
it  was  only  what  I  expected.  The  ice  had  broken,  he 
had  fallen  in,  he  was  dead,— this  was  my  instant  con- 
viction. I  screamed:  I  turned  to  run  home,  then 
turned  back  again,  and  ran  towards  the  cottage.  Some- 
body caught  hold  of  me,  and  said,  "  It*s  all  right.  Miss 
Campbell ;  he*s  coming  to  now,  they  say."  "  Isn't  he 
drowned?"  I  gasped,  feeling  bewildered  and  scarcely 
able  to  stand.  "  No,  miss,  oh  no,  it  was  not  that;  he 
had  a  fall  He  was  riding  on  Mr.  Tom  Brown*s  back, 
and  they  came  down  together.  Mr.  Tom*s  foot  slipped 
on  the  ice."  "  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  I  cried ;  "  I  know 
he's  killed."  "  Cheer  up,  dear,  I'll  go  in  and  see  how 
lie  is  now." 

Tom  by  this  time  had  run  to  our  house  by  a  short  cut, 
and  nurse  arrived  now,  breathless  and  in  tears.  She 
could  only  say,  '^  Where  is  he  ?  come  along,  Miss  Bessie," 
pulling  me  towards  the  door  of  the  cottage,  where  the 
woman  who  had  been  speaking  to  me  met  us,  saying, 
"  He's  coming  round  nicely,  don't  go  in  yet ;"  but  in  we 
hastened.  I  shall  never  forget  that  sight  The  sweet  boy 
who  I  had  last  seen  rosy  with  health  and  joy,  lay  on  a 
bed,  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  face  so  white  and  still  that  I 
could  not  believe  he  was  alive.  The  doctor  sat  beside 
him,  holding  his  wrist  Two  women  were  standing 
watching  him,  and  ready  to  help.  The  doctor  made  a 
sign  to  us  to  be  silent,  and  one  of  the  women  whispered 
to  me,  "  You'd  better  go  away,  darling,  for  you  can't 
help  crying,  I  know ;  and  Miss  Brown  is  in  there,"  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  inner  room,  «  she'll  teU  you  how  it 
happened."  I  obeyed,  and  found  Kelly  crying  bitterly. 
By  degrees  she  told  me  alL  Freddy  had  been  very 
happy,  watching  the  skaters.  Tom  had  offered  to  take 
him  on  the  ice  to  slide,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  venture 
till  I  came.  At  last  Tom--a  kind  but  thoughtless  lad- 
proposed  to  "  give  him  a  ride  on  the  ice,  if  he  was  afraid 
of  sliding."  Freddy  mounted  on  his  back,  quite  de- 
lighted, and  Tom  walked  with  him  over  a  part  of  the 
ice  which  was  thinly  covered  with  snow.  Tom  was  very 
careful,  Nelly  said,  but  at  last  some  snow  ''  caked  "  under 
his  foot,  and  he  slipped,  and  they  both  came  down  back- 
wards, Freddy  underneath.  Tom  was  not  in  the  least 
hurt,  but  poor  Freddy  was  lifted  up  senseless.    It  was 


hardly  a  qvarter  of  an  hour  since  it  happened.  Ths 
doctor  happily  was  skating  on  the  pond,  so  there  wu 
no  delay  in  doing  all  that  could  be  done. 

The  doctor  came  in.  ^'  Your  little  brother  is  con- 
scious now,"  he  said  kindly.  '<  He  was  stunned.  He 
had  a  severe  fall,  but  there  are  no  bones  broken,  and  I 
think  he  will  do  well"  He  added,  speaking  to  nurse, 
who  followed  him,  "  I  see  no  occasion  to  send  for  hii 
parents,  as  you  say  they  are  to  be  at  home  in  a  few 
hours.  I  hope  he  will  get  on  nicely.  We  will  have  him 
taken  home  as  soon  as  possible." 

Freddy  was  carried  home  aboat  an  hour  afterwsrds; 
but  though  this  was  done  most  carefully  and  gently  ii 
the  way  the  doctor  ordered,  it  seemed  to  give  him  pain, 
and  he  became  unconscious  again  after  he  was  laid  ii 
his  own  bed.  Then  the  doctor  said  he  did  not  feel  ea^ 
about  him,  and  he  thought  papa  and  mamma  ahould  be 
sent  to.  He  wrote  himself  to  tell  the  sad  news,  snd 
nurse  got  a  man  to  go  on  horseback  with  the  letter  to 
the  house  where  they  were. 

It  was  not  an  hour  before  I  heard  the  carriagedriving  up 
to  the  door,  but  every  minute  of  that  dreadfbl  day  seemed 
like  an  hour  to  me.  I  lay,  spent  with  crying,  on  mj 
bed,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  be  with  Freddy,  and  I  did 
not  feel  as  if  I  could  ever  see  papa  and  mamma.  I 
heard  them  come  quietly  up-stain,  speak  to  nurae,  go 
into  Freddy's  room,  and  then  talk  for  a  while  on  the 
stairs  with  the  doctor.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  msy 
have  been  after  this,  but  it  was  already  dark,  when 
mamma  came  into  my  room.  "  Bessie,  darling,"  she 
said  (and  I  knew  she  was  crying  by  her  voice), "  why 
do  you  keep  away  from  us  ?  A  great  sorrow  has  come 
on. us  all,  but  we  must  try  to  help  each  other  to  bear  ii 
You  must  not  stay  here  alone  in  the  cold  any  longer, 
dear  child.    Speak  to  me,  Bessie." 

I  sobbed  out,  "  Oh,  it's  all  my  fault,  if  s  all  my  fault  r 
Fve  killed  him !  I  know  you'll  hate  me— I  hate  my- 
self !    What  did  papa  say  ?    Oh,  mamma ! " 

"  Darling,  tell  me,  how  was  it  you  were  not  with  bim  ^ 
I  have  heard  so  little  yet" 

"  Ah  !  you  wouldn't  speak  kindly  to  me  if  you  koer. 
It  was  80  cold,  and  I  wanted  to  finish  a  stoiy  I  was 
reading,  and  I  let  him  go  with  Nelly  and  Tom,  and  I 
intended  to  go  myself  in  a  little,— and,  oh  !  it  is  all  my 
doing !  I  wish  it  had  been  me,  iK>t  him !  It  is  all  my 
doinj^!" 

"  It  was  the  old  besetting  fault,  dearest,  thinking  fiffi 
of  self;  but  I  won't  speak  about  that  Whatever  way 
this  ends,  I  know  you  have  got  a  lesson  yon  will  never 
forget  And  you  must  not  say  it  is  all  your  d<»ng. 
Have  you  forgotten  that  not  a  sparrow  <  can  fkll  on  the 
ground  witiiout  your  Father  V  and  though  you  may 
blame  your  own  carelessness  in  not  lookbg  after  him 
better,  you  know  this  could  not  have  happened  unl^ 
€k)d  bad  permitted  it  We  must  not  think  of  second 
causes  now,  but  of  our  wise,  loving  Father.  It  is  oar 
only  comfort  to  know  this  is  Hie  will,  and  mnst  be  good 
in  some  way  we  cannot  see." 
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I  went  on  sobbing,  and  mamma  said,  kining  me,  '^  It 
might  have  happened  juat  the  same  if  you  liad  been 
there,  Benie  dear.    Don*t  you  see  that  it  might  ?  *' 

^'No ;  for  I  would  never  have  let  Tom  take  him  on 
hii  bick  and  go  on  the  ice.  I  would  have  kept  him 
beside  me.  Will  be— do  you  think,  mamma ;  does  Mr. 
Sjm  think  he  will  die  r* 

**  We  hope  he  may  get  over  it,  darling ;  Mr.  Sym 
scarcely  knows  what  to  think  as  yet.  He  is  in  Qod*s 
bands.  But  I  had  better  tell  you  the  truth,  he  it  dau- 
gerotttly  ill,  we  fear.  God  help  you ! "  said  mamma  very 
tenderly,  and  she  left  the  room. 

"  God  help  you!"    God  could  help ;  no  one  in  the 
voiid  could.    I  sprang  off  the  bed,  and  kneeling  beside 
it, "  0  God,"  I  prayed,  "  for  Christ's  sake  save  Fieddy^s 
)ik\  Oh,  do  not  let  him  die  I    Oh,  make  him  well !    0 
God,  I  have  been  selfish  and  wicked  all  my  life;  do  for- 
give me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  give  me  a  different 
heart!   Foigive  me  for  what  I  did  to-day!  and,  oh, 
spare  Freddy's  life  I  Lord,  help  me—help  me!"  loonld 
saj  no  more.    That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  prayed. 
I  had  **  said  my  prayers"  morning  and  night  all  my  life, 
but  never  till  then  had  I  cried  to  God  from  my  heart  in 
wre  need.    For  I  had  said  those  prayers  as  if  I  was 
ipeakiog  to  nobody.    Now,  in  my  bitter  distress,  I  cried 
to  One  who  could  hear  me — the  only  One  who  could 
dc  anything  to  help— and  my  prayer  wos  real.    I  was 
like  those  persons  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  16, ''  Lord, 
in  trouble  have  they  visited  thee,  tliey  poured  out  a 
piayer  wlien  thy  chastening  was  upon  tliem." 

I  had  little  sleep  that  night :  I  heard  people  moving 

about  the  house,  and  I  listened  to  every  sound.    I  was 

Teoembering  the  time  when  Freddy  was  bom,  and 

iDuy  things  papa  and  mamma  had  said  then  about  his 

teaching  me  to  be  unselfish :  I  felt  I  had  never  loved 

him  as  I  ought ;  I  had  always  thought  of  myself  first ; 

^  had  cared  for  nothing  but  to  please  myself  all  my  life 

long.    I  seemed  to  get  a  sight  of  my  heart,  and,  oh,  how 

hard  and  bad  it  was !  I  remembered  all  my  unkindncss 

to  Freddy  (and  let  me  just  tell  you,  children,  that  you 

iroold  not  ao  often  do  and  say  unkind  things  to  each 

other  if  you  only  knew  how  dreadful  it  is  to  recollect 

these  things  when  we  fear  a  dear  brother  or  sister  is 

going  away  from  us.    We  feel  then  that  we  would  give 

everything  in  the  world  if  we  could  have  cne  more  op- 

poitoni^  of  being  kind  to  them,  and  letting  them  see 

that  we  are  aony,  and  that  we  really  love  them).    I 

once  thought,  if  God  would  only  make  Freddy  well,  I 

would  never,  never  neglect  him  or  vex  him  again ;  but 

then  I  felt  m j  heart  was  so  bad,  that  perhaps  I  should 

be  selfish  always;  and  I  prayed  to  God  to  change  my 

heart  as  fervently  as  I  prayed  to  Him  to  spare  Freddy's 

life. 

My  eyes  were  optmed  that  night  From  the  time  I 
could  underatftnd  anything,  I  had  heard  of  God,  of  the 
Saviour,  of  prayer,  of  a  changed  heart,  of  sin ;  but  these 
had  only  been  wtrd$  to  me  before.  I  knew  them  to  be 
real  now.     God  could  hear  me.     I  hoped  he  would 


answer  me  for  the  Saviour's  sake ;  for  I  felt  far  too  sin- 
ful to  be  answered  for  my  own  sake.  The  remembrance 
of  my  sins  was  a  bitter  sorrow  to  me.  I  feared  I  should 
live  just  as  I  had  always  lived,  unless  my  heart  could 
be  made  better ;  and  I  was  well  aware  /  could  not  make 
it  better.  Prayer— there  was  no  help  or  hope  for  me 
but  in  praying.  Yes ;  these  things  were  real  to  me  that 
nij^t  I  thank  God  that  I  can  say  they  have  been  real 
ever  since. 

My  prayer  was  answered.    Freddy  did  not  die. 

In  the  morning  I  was  told  my  brother  was  out  of 
danger.  The  doctor  said  his  pulse  was  better,  and  he 
knew  us.    But  he  was  to  be  kept  veiy,  veiy  quiet 

He  seemed  to  improve  all  that  day  and  the  next  day. 
On  the  third  day  Mr.  Sym  wished  him  to  be  raised  a 
little  in  bed,  propped  by  pillows ;  but  the  moment  he 
was  lifted  up  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  back,  and 
bagged  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  flat  again.  Mr.  Sym 
said  he  did  not  understand  very  well  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  and  he  would  like  to  send  for  a  clever 
physician  whom  he  mentioned.  He  brought  the  physi- 
cian with  him  that  veiy  evening.  They  gave  poor 
Freddy  a  great  deal  of  pain  by  examining  his  back,  feel- 
ing it,  and  pressing  it  in  different  parts,  raising  him  and 
placing  him  in  various  positions,  to  find  out  if  anything 
was  wrong  there.  They  were  alone  together  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  Then  they  called  papa.  Mamma  and 
I  sat  together,  sad  and  anxious,  wondering  what  the 
strange  doctoi's  opinion  was.  Papa  soon  came  back, 
and  both  the  doctors  with  him. 

''  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,"  said  Dr.  Wells  (the  stranger) 
to  mamma,  "  that  there  is  no  danger  to  your  little  son's 
life.  But  we  think  he  must  have  got  some  sort  of  twist 
in  the  fall,  and  his  spine  is  slightly  injured.  I  have  nut 
the  least  doubt  he  will  get  quite  well,  only  he  will  have 
to  lie  flat  on  bis  back  for  a  few  months." 

I  ran  up  to  my  room,  and  prayed  that  God  would  help 
me  to  give  myself  up  altogether  to  my  little  brother. 

Poor,  dear  Freddy !  No  more  pUiy,  no  more  running 
about,  no  more  fun  for  him,  for  such  a  long,  long  time ! 
And  I  was  a  strong  girl,  with  the  use  of  my  limbs  and 
every  part  of  my  body.  Please  God,  I  would  live  from 
this  day  to  make  Freddy  happy.  But  how  little  I  could 
do  for  him ! 

Freddy  was  to  be  my  Little  Teacher,  alter  all. 

For  many  weary  days  and  weeks  my  brother  had  to  lie  in 
his  bed.  He  was  wonderAilly  patient  and  sweet.  He  had 
a  paint-box,  with  which  he  used  to  amuse  himself  for 
hours.  I  drew  pictures,  and  he  coloured  them.  When 
he  grew  tired  of  doing  this,  he  would  ask  for  stories. 
By  degrees  I  found  my  thoughts  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  Freddy,  and  I  was  never  so  happy  as  in  his  room. 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  devise  something  new  to  amuse 
him,  to  bring  him  in  pretty  things,  to  get  the  loan  of  a 
fresh  story-book  to  read  to  him :  it  was  so  sweet  to  see 
a  smile  of  enjoyment  oome  over  his  thin  little  face.  The 
hours  spent  with  him  seemed  the  shortest  in  the  day, 
for  we  learned  to  love  each  other  so  dearly. 
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The  winter  went  by.  After  three  months  the  doctors 
allowed  Freddy  to  be  lifted  from  his  bed  to  a  couch. 
What  a  joy  it  was  to  as  all,  one  lovely  day  in  April,  when 
*  Dr.  Wells  came  to  see  him,  and  told  ns  he  was  going 
on  so  nicely  that  he  might  be  wheeled  on  the  couch  ihto 
another  room !  I  remember  that  a  lady  asked  me  that 
very  morning  to  go  to  a  pic-nic,  and  when  I  refused — 
not  liking  to  leave  Freddy  for  the  whole  day— she  said, 
^'  You  are  a  good  girl ;  you  sacrifice  everything  for  your 
little  brother.*'  Somehow,  it  was  no  sacrifice.  To  see 
Freddy  moved  at  last  out  of  the  room  he  had  been  so 
long  imprisoned  in,  to  help  to  wheel  him  to  a  window 
looking  on  the  garden,  and  to  hear  his  remarks  on  the 
trees  and  the  birds,  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  any 
pic-nic.    I  did  not  even  feel  a  wish  to  go. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  the  doctors  again  examined 
Freddy's  back,  and  said  if  the  next  day  was  fine  be 
might  be  carried  down-sturs,  and  lie  on  his  couch  in 
the  garden.  He  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of 
getting  out  of  doors  agun,  that  we  feared  the  excitement 
would  be  too  much  for  him.  The  next  day  was  the  first 
of  May — as  warm  and  beautiful  a  May-day  as  I  ever 
saw  before  or  since.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  Freddy  was 
to  be  taken  into  a  shady  arbour.  I  made  a  long  gar- 
land of  flowers,  and  wreathed  it  round  and  round  the 
door-posts  of  the  arbour,  and  I  arranged  flowers  wherever 


I  could  find  room  for  them,  so  that  the  place  was  a 
perfect  May-bower.  When  Freddy  was  carried  in  (look- 
ing, ah !  so  small,  so  white,  but  so  sweet),  he  ^cei 
round  him,  and  his  face  lighting  up,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Ob, 
how  beautiful !  Did  ifou  put  those  flowers  here,  Bessie  ? 
Oh,  I  am  so  happy  !"—<'  So  am  I,  Freddy !"  I  sud,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  his  smUe  of  pleasure  msda 
me  feel  happier  than  I  had  ever  felt  before.  Papa  8iid 
to  mamma,  **  Well,  I  cannot  express  how  thankful  I  am 
to-day,  to  see  this  dear  boy  out  again,  enjoying  the  son- 
shine  once  more,  and  to  have  every  reason  to  think  he  will 
soon  be  walking  about  It  is  more  than  I  ever  expected."* 

"  And  another  thing  makes  me  thankfol,"  mamma 
replied.  "  Not  only  to  see  the  darling  getting  better, 
but  to  see  that  Bessie  has  found  that  there  is  no  pleasan 
like  making  others  happy.  She  knows  at  last  that  'it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."* 

"  Tes,"  said  papa ;  ^  Qod  has  brought  that  good  oat 
of  our  trial.  You  have  learned,  Bessie,  not  to  seek  yoar 
own.  Perhaps  you  would  never  have  leaned  it  in  any 
other  way." 

*<  Ah,  papa,  but  how  Freddy  has  suffered  !**  I  oonU 
scarcely  keep  from  crying. 

"  Let  us  thank  Qod  for  all  his  mercies,'*  said  papa. 
We  knelt  round  Freddy's  couch,  and  my  whole  heait 
went  up  with  papa's  fervent  thanksgiving,      h.  a.  b. 
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ASTERS  come  to  want ! '  if  that  is  a 
true  proverb  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Qany  will 
come  to  the  workhouse  one  of  these 
days,"  said  Susy  Bangham,  stretching 
herself  and  yawning  as  she  spoke. 

"  Suppose  that  instead  of  foretelling  mischief  to  poor 
Mrs.  Garry,  you  were  to  get  up  and  look  after  the  fire, 
and  stir  it  a  bit,"  said  Susy's  grandfather,  a  cheery  old 
man,  with  cheeks  like  a  rosy  apple,  who  sat  in  a  comer 
of  the  room.  Benson  had  partly  lost  the  use  of  his 
hands  from  rheumatism,  but  neither  the  helplessness 
nor  the  pain  ever  made  him  fret ;  he  had  worked  haxd 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  now  that  he  could  work  no 
more,  he  was  thankful  for  a  quiet  and  happy  home  with 
his  married  daughter. 

Susy  yawned  again,  and  rose  slowly  and  unwillingly, 
though  had  she  delayed  two  minutes  longer  the  fire 
would  have  been  out 

"  And  suppose  now  that  you  fill  the  kettle  and  put  it 
on  the  fire,  that  when  your  mother  and  sister  come  home 
tired  from  tbeir  gleaning,  they  may  find  a  cup  of  warm 
tea  ready  for  them." 

''  There's  not  a  drop  of  water  here,"  observed  Susy. 

"  Suppose  that  you  get  some  from  the  well  j  ust  outside." 

Susy  looked  as  though  she  thought  it  a  terrible  trouble 
to  do  so,  and  when  she  brought  in  the  water  observed, 
"  Molly  might  have  done  this  before  she  went  out" 


"  Molly  is  as  willing  a  little  creature  as  ever  lived,** 
said  the  grandfather  warmly, "  and  she  has  been  gleanii^ 
all  the  day  long.  By-the-by,  Susy,  why  are  you  not 
gleaning  also?" 

"  I  did  glean ;  look  there,"  said  Susy,  pcunting  to  a 
small  bundle  of  wheat-ears  which  she  had  thrown  dovn 
in  a  comer :  she  had  not  so  much  as  taken  the  trouble 
to  tie  them  together. 

Old  Benson  burst  out  laughing.  "  You've  not  broken 
your  back  with  stooping,  Susy :  I  could  have  gathered  as 
much  when  I  was  a  little  chap  of  four  years  old.  Why 
did  yon  come  in  so  soon  fh>m  the  field  ?" 

''  I  was  tired,"  sud  Susy  sulkily. 

'<0h !  there  is  some  one  who  is  always  tired  when 
there  is  work  to  be  done ;  but  I  should  diaoge  tiie  wori 
and  call  it  tiresameJ^    And  Benson  landed  at  his  own 
'  little  joke  against  '^lazy  Susy,"  as  his  gnndchiM  vts 
called  in  the  village. 

Sosy  did  not  like  being  laughed  at,  and  having  fiBed 
the  kettle  and  returned  to  her  seat^  she  b^gan  sgain 
finding  fault  with  Mrs.  Oany,  her  neighboiir,  that  her 
grandfather  might  forget  to  find  fSuilt  with  hasel£ 

**  1  wonder  that  Mrs.  Oany  can  waste  so,  with  fosr 
children  to  provide  for.  She  lights  her  eandle  before  it 
gets  too  dark  to  sew  by,  and  throws  all  her  candle-ends 
away.  If  s  a  shame  to  see  how  she  wastes  h&  cosia ; 
and  her  way  of  peeling  potatoes  is  quite  di^graoeful,— 
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half  of  them  goes  to  the  pigs.    Well,  well,  wasters  will 
come  to  want" 

"You're  ready  enough  with  your  proverbs  when  they 
hit  at  others,  my  girl/'  said  Benson,  shaking  his  head ; 
—''did  yon  ever  hear  of  one  taken  from  the  Bible  itself, 
and  written  by  wise  king  Solomon :  He  aUo  that  is 
dothfid  in  hii  voork  u  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great 
wutarf^ 

"  You  are  always  taking  me  up  sharp,  grandfather. 
If  I  don't  work  quite  so  hard  as  I  might,  at  least  no  one 
can  say  that  I  ever  waste  so  much  as  a  pin.  Now  Mrs. 
Gany-'I  daresay  that  she  wastes  as  much  as  would 
come  to—" 

''Come  make  a  guess,— how  much?"  said  Benson. 
"I  think  that  we'll  find  out  soon  that  the  balance  is 
pretty  even  between  you.'* 

"  Candle-ends,  cabbage-leaves,  coals,  potatoes  and  all,  I 

(laresay  that  she  wastes  ninepenoe  worth  a  week,"  replied 

Sbsj,  **  and  that  comes  to  a  pretty  round  sum  in  the  year." 

"Ay,  it  comes  to— lef s  see;  I  was  a  sharp  lad  once 

for  reckoning :  ninepenoe  a  week  comes  to  thirty-nine 

shillings  in  the  year,  nigh  two  pounds, — enough  to  get 

new  boots  for  husband,  wife,  and  all  the  four  children, 

and  leave  something  over  to  hoot:"  again  the  merry  old 

man  laughed  at  his  own  little  joke. 

"  Sheought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself ! "  exclaimed  Susy. 

"Now  I  think  that  I  can  prove  to  you,"  old  Benson 

began,  but  his  remark  was  cut  short  by  tlie  return  of 

Mrs.  Bangham  and  little  Molly  from  the  field,  where 

thej  had  remained  gleaning  till  after  the  sun  bad  set 

They  had  come  home  by  twilight  weary  with  a  long 

tiay's  work,  but  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  their  labours. 

"There,  grandfather,  is  not  that  like  a  litUe  sheaf !" 

exdaimed  Molly,  as  she  wearily  hud  down  her  com. 

"A  famous  sheaf,  my  brave  little  gleaner!    Now, 

Susy,  Tve  something  for  you  to  do,"  said  the  old  man, 

with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  black  eye.    '*  Take  three 

quarters— or  rather  more— of  Molly's  heap  of  com,  carry 

it  away  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  fling  it  back  into  the  field." 

Both  of  the  girls  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 

and  even  quiet  Mrs.  Bangham  gave  a  wondering  look, 

though  suspecting  that  some  joke  was  on  foot 

''  I  should  never  waste  all  that  wheat  by  throwing  it 
away,"  cried  Susy. 

''Now,"  said  the  old  man,  leaning  forward  in  his 
chaii^ "  I  suppose  that,if  you  had  gleaned  as  busily  as 
MoUy  has  done,  you  would  have  gathered  at  least  as 
much.  Kovr,  I  reckon  that  what  kzy  Susy  left  in  the 
field  is  just  as  much  tcasted,  to  her  and  to  us,  as  if  she 
had  taken  it  home,  and  then  carried  it  back  to  the  field." 
Nobody  could  deny  this,  though  Susy  looked  as  if  she 
did  not  wish  to  understand.  To  change  the  conversa- 
tion, she  turned  to  her  mother  and  said,  "  I  must  get  a 
new  dress  jou  see;  this  one  is  worn  all  to  rags— it 
scarcely  will  hold  together." 

"My  dear  diild,  I  have  seen  that  for  a  long  time," 
observed  Mrs.  Bangham;  "but  if  you  had  mended  the 
holes  at  first,  the  dress  would  have  lasted  till  spring. 


'  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.'  If  the  gleaning  had  not 
been  so  good  this  year,  we  could  hardly  have  afforded 
five  shillings  to  buy  you  a  nice  new  dress." 

"Come,  Susy,"  said  her  grandfather  smiling, "  I  think 
that  we  must  put  that  five  shillings  into  the  scale  of 
sloth,  to  weigh  against  the  waste  of  our  neighbour.  And 
we  must  not  forget  all  the  broken  branches  which  we 
are  allowed  to  pick  up  in  the  great  park  after  a  storm ; 
Molly  has  brought  home  many  a  fagot;  if  you  had 
worked  as  hard  as  she,  we  should  have  saved  as  much  hi 
fuel,  I  guess,  as  Mrs.  Garry  has  wasted." 

"  I  do  work ;  I  do  what  I  can.  I  wash  and  I  sew,'^ 
cried  Susy. 

"  Come,  my  girl,  be  honest  and  frank.  You  do  some- 
thmg,  I  own;  but  you  had  better  stop  and  think,  before 
you  say '  I  do  what  I  can.*  You  know  how  late  you  lie 
in  bed  of  a  morning :  I  hear  your  mother  calling  you  to 
get  up,  when  every  one  else  has  long  been  astir.  You 
lose  at  least  one  hour  every  day  by  this  lazy  habit  alone; 
and  another  by  the  slow,  idle  way  in  which  you  set  about 
work,  moving  as  if  you  had  weights  on  your  hands  and 
your  feet  Here  are  two  hours  lost  every  day,  and  Fm  athud 
that  we  must  set  another  to  the  account  of  idle  gossip.** 

Busy  knew  not  what  to  reply :  she  knew  that  the 
truth  was  not  over  but  under  stated. 

"  Now,  counting  your  working-day  as  nine  hours,  clear 
of  eating  and  sleep,  at  least  a  third  part  of  it  is  quite 
thrown  away  and  wasted.  The  parings  of  time  are 
more  precious,  Susy,  than  parings  of  potatoes.  A  stout 
girl  like  you,  doing  her  best,  might  earn  six  shillings  in 
the  week :  I  doubt  your  work  has  never  brought  four. 
Two  shillings  a  week, — that's  easier  to  reckon  than  nine- 
pence  ;  I  make  it  come  to  just  five  pound,  four.  I  think 
you  must  own  how  true  is  the  text.  He  also  that  is  sloth- 
ful in  his  icork  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great  vaster,** 

Susy's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  You  are  hard  on  me,, 
grandfather,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  hard  on  any  one,  least  of  all  my 
own  girl,"  said  old  Benson.  "  I  would  not  talk  so  much 
on  the  matter  if  I  thought  that  you  looked  upon  lazy 
habits  as  sin,** 

**  I  don't  think  it  any  sin  to  like  a  little  sleep  of  a 
morning,  and  a  little  chat  with  a  neighbour  in  the  day. 
There's  no  harm  in  taking  things  easy ;"  and  the  lazy 
girl  leant  back  on  her  chair,  while  MoUy,  tired  as  she 
was,  began  laying  the  table  for  the  evening  meaL 

"  I  fancied  that  I  had  shown  you  that  to  waste  time  is  to 
waste  money, txidyovk  think  that  a  sin,"  observed  Benson. 

'^Not  exactly  a  sin,"  replied  Susy;  "it  is  not  like 
breaking  one  of  the  commandments." 

"Have  yon  ever  thought  over  the  parable  of  the 
talents,  my  girl  ?  The  difierent  servants  had,  one  five, 
another  two,  another  one  talent,  to  lay  out  for  their 
master.  Now,  we  know  that  this  means  talents  lent  to 
us  by  God,  for  which  we  roust  give  account  at  the  last. 
Now  some  people  have  riches,  that  is  a  talent ;  some 
great  power,  that  is  another;  others  are  so  clever  and 
sharp  that  they  are  able  to  do  more  with  their  wits  than 
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the  rich  with  their  silver  and  gold.    These  are  all  talents 
which  have  never  been  given  to  us/' 

'*  No,  indeed,"  said  Molly  playfullj,  as  she  set  down 
the  bread  on  the  table;  ^' we're  poor  enough,  and  as  for 
cleverness,  teacher  says  that  if  I  did  not  take  such  pains 
with  my  reading,  I  should  turn  out  a  regular  dunce." 

''But  now  mark  me,"  continued  old  Benson;  "every 
servant  had  at  least  one  talent,  and  I  used  to  puzzle  my 
bead  to  make  out  what  that  one  talent  oould  be.  At 
one  time  I  thought  it  was  strength  to  labour,— but  then 
not  all  men  have  that;  then  I  fancied  that  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  was  the  talent,— but  not  every  one  has  a 
Bible,  and  some  could  not  read  it  if  they  had.  At  lost 
I  hit  upon  one  talent  which  every  one  living  must  have 
— the  beggar  as  much  as  the  Queen— you  and  I  as  much 
OS  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world." 

*'  I  can't  think  what  that  talent  can  be,"  cried  Molly; 
but  Susy,  who  was  much  older,  observed, ''  Tou  mean 
the  talent  of  time^* 

"  You're  right,  you' ve  hit  it ! "  cried  Benson.  "  Every 
one  has  an  exactly  equal  share  of  hours  in  the  day :  the 
poorest  must  have  four-and-twenty, — the  Queen  could 
not  have  twenty-five  if  she  gave  her  crowa  for  the  odd 
one.  But  though  every  one  has  exactly  the  same  length 
of  day,  there's  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  profit  that 
is  made  out  of  it  by  the  industrious  or  the  lazy.  What 
have  you  done  to-day,  Susy,  my  girl,  with  your  talent  of 
time  ?  I  fear  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  been  like 
the  idle  servant's  one  talent" 

"  I've  done  no  mischief,  at  least,"  murmured  Susy. 

"  And  what  mischief  had  tlie  idle  servant  done  ?  He 
only  buried  his  money,  you  have  only  wasted  your  time. 
But  what  did  his  master  say  unto  him  at  the  end  \ " 
The  face  of  Benson  looked  very  grave  as  he  repeated  the 
solemn  words  of  Scripture :  **  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable 
servant  into  outer  darkness;  there  shall  he  weepinp  and 
gnashing  ofteeth^ 

Nothing  more  was  said  that  evening  on  the  subject : 
poor  Susy  sighed  so  sadly  that  the  old  man  was  almost 
sorry  that  he  bad  said  so  much;  but  when  Susy  went  to 
rest  that  night,  she  lay  awake  thinking  over  her  grand- 
father's words  and  seriously  considering  whether  her 
lazy  habits  were  not  indeed  sin  before  Qod. 

"  Certainly  I  might  have  been  a  much  greater  help 
and  comfort  to  my  mother,  had  I  been  active  like  Molly," 
thought  Susy :  ''  she  does  twice  as  much  as  1  do,  though 
I  am  four  years  older.  I  will,  Qod  helping  me,  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  to-morrow ;  Til  be  up  before  the  sun,  and  see 
if  I  can't  glean  enough  before  breakfast  to  make  my 
gatherings  as  large  as  those  of  my  sister." 

So  tlie  first  moment  that  Susy  awoke  in  the  morning, 
though  it  was  scarcely  dawn,  she  sprang  from  her  bed 
and  dressed ;  not  in  her  usual  slow,  lazy  manner,  but 
using  her  fingers  briskly.  Then  Susy  knelt  down  to 
pray,  ashamed  to  remember  how  often  she  bad  hurried 
over  her  prayers  and  Bible  reading,  or  had  missed  them 
altogether,  because  she  had  risen  so  late.  Though  Susy 
on  this  morning  both  read  and  prayed,  she  w^  able  to 


leave  the  cottage  at  sunrise,  and  with  a  brisk,  cheerful 
step,  she  made  her  way  to  the  field.  ''  How  pleasant 
it  will  be,"  tiiought  Susy, ''  to  give  grandfather  asorpriser 

Sweet  and  fresh  was  the  morning  air,  glorious  the 
rose-tinted  sky !  Susy  felt  that  she  had  been  accas- 
tomed  to  waste  in  sleep  the  very  best  boors  of  the  dsy. 
She  reached  the  field,  but  here  disappointment  met  her. 
The  gleaners  had  so  thoroughly  cleared  the  stubble,  that 
Susy  could  find  no  wheat-ears  save  a  few  left  by  the  wain 
on  the  hedge !  She  bad  had  her  opportunity— nov  it 
was  gone  for  that  year. 

"  Ah  me !"  sighed  Susy,  '<  I  see  tiiat  one  cannot  reedl 
the  past  even  by  good  resolutions  for  the  future.  The 
stubble-field  is  stripped  and  bare :  mj  dress,  which  I 
might  have  repaired  at  first,  is  now  not  even  worth 
mending.  The  hours  which  I  have  wasted  will  never, 
never  retnm ! " 

As  Susy  turned  sorrowfully  towards  her  home,  the 
glanced  towards  Farmer  Brown's  rick  yard,  where  stood 
the  large  stacks  of  that  year's  harvest. 

''  Why,  surely  that  hay-stack  is  smoking ! "  exdsimed 
Susy ;  ^*  it  must  have  been  put  up  damp.  I  fear  in  a 
few  minutes  'twill  burst  into  a  blaze !  Pm  so  glad  that 
I  chanced  to  see  it." 

No  one  could  have  called  Susy  lazy  who  had  seen  the 
speed  with  which  she  ran  to  the  farm-house  to  give  the 
alarm  of  fire,  and  then  ofiT  to  the  town  for  the  engine ; 
for  the  flames  had  burst  forth  and  were  cnrling  anl 
flaring  round  the  stack.  The  farmer  and  his  men  were 
soon  at  the  spot,  labouring  to  put  out  the  fire,  and 
prevent  it  spreading  to  the  other  stacks  in  the  jani 
Susy  reached  the  town  so  quickly  that  within  an  boor 
the  fire-engine  was  in  full  play,  and  with  such  success 
that  all  of  the  corn  and  most  of  the  hay  was  savei 
Had  there  been  ten  minutes'  delay,  the  flames  might 
have  spread  to  the  £arm*house  itself,  for  the  wind  was 
blowing  towards  it !  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Susj 
had  risen  so  early  on  that  mom. 

*'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  lazy  Susy  was  ap 
and  aboutat  sunrise ! "  said  Mrs.  Garry  when  she  dropped 
in  to  talk  over  the  news  with  Mrs.  Bangham  that  evening 

<<  Don't  ticket  her  with  that  name,  Mrs.  Qany,"  said 
old  Job  Benson ;  *'  she  is  lazy  Susy  no  more." 

"  But  is  it  really  true  that  she  gave  the  first  alarm  of 
fire  at  the  farm,  and  ran  off  herself  for  the  engine !  Tm 
sure  I  never  should  have  thought  that  Susy  could  have 
bestirred  herself  so ! " 

"It's  true  enough,"  said  the  smiling  grandfather; 
<<and  it's  true  also  that  Farmer  Brown  has  given  her  s 
good  winter  dress  to  reward  her  for  saving  his  stads. 
I  think  that  I  can  answer  for  it,"  he  continued,  glancing 
at  Susy,  who  entered  the  room  at  that  moment,  ''that 
the  new  dress  won't  go  into  rags  for  want  of  the  'stitch 
in  time.' " 

"  And  I  certainly  shall  not  forget,"  thought  Susy,  bat 
she  did  not  utter  the  thought  aloud,  "that  he  alto  thai 
u  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  thtU  is  a  great 
waster,** 
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HERE  is  a  striking  chapter  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  in  which  Deborah  and 
Barak  sing  a  triumphal  hymn  after 
the  defeat  of  the  hosts  of  Siaera.  In 
one  part  of  this  hymn  they  recount  the  names  of 
the  tribes  who  came  forward  most  readily  to  do 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  Israel  Some  of  the 
tribes  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  praise. 
Otliers  are  dismissed  with  expressions  of  reproach. 
None  are  so  much  commended  as  Zebulun  and 
NaphtolL  They  were  "a  people  who  jeoparded 
their  lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of 
the  field/'  But  a  sentence  is  used  in  the  account 
of  Zebulun,  which  deserves  special  notice :  "  Out 
ol  Zebulun,"  it  is  said,  "  came  down  they  that 
Ittndle  the  pen  of  the  writer.'*  (Judges  v.  14.) 

The  expression  is  a  strange  one.     It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.     There  is  some  probability  in  the  con- 
jecture of  those  who  think  it  signifies  scribes,  who 
mustered  the  levies  of  Zebulun,  and  wrote  down 
the  names  of  those  who  went  to  war  (compare 
Jer.  UL  25).     But  be  the  precise  meaning  what 
It  may,  one  thing  is  abundantly  clear.     The  zeal 
of  Zebulun  in  God's  cause  was  such  that,  among 
her  warriors  in  the  day  of  battle,  there  were  some 
^ho  were  more  accustomed  to  wield  the  pen  than 
tbe  sword.     When  God's  work  was  to  be  done, 
the  soldier   and  the  writer  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  side  by  side. 

The  expression  has  often  recurred  to  my  mind  of 
I&te,  in  studying  the  histoiy  of  English  religion  a 
hundred  years  ago.  I  am  struck  with  the  variety 
of  instruments  which  God  employed  in  carrying 
')n  the  great  revival  of  Christianity  which  then 
^k  place.  I  see  some  men  who  were  mighty 
^th  the  tongue,  and  bowed  the  hearts  of  assem* 
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blies  by  their  preaching,  as  the  trees  of  the  wood 
are  bowed  by  the  wind  I  see  others  who  were 
mighty  in  government,  and  skilful  in  organizing, 
directing,  methodizing,  and  administering.  But, 
beside  these,  I  see  others  who  were  mighty  with 
the  pen,  and  did  work  for  Ghrist  as  real  and 
lasting  as  any  of  their  cotemporaries.  They  made 
no  public  show.  They  did  not  cry,  or  strive,  or 
let  their  voice  be  heard  in  the  street  But  they 
laboured  in  their  way  most  efifectually  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  pure  evangelical  religion.  They 
reached  minds  which  were  never  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  or  Bomaine. 
They  produced  results  in  many  quarters  which 
will  never  be  fuUy  known  till  the  judgment  day. 
Foremost,  perhaps,  in  this  class  of  men  in  the 
last  century,  was  the  subject  of  my  present  paper, 
James  Hervey  of  Weston  Favell,  the  author  of 
"  Theron  and  Aspasio." 

James  Hervey  was  bom  on  Februaiy  26, 1713, 
at  Hardingstone,  near  Northampton.  His  father 
was  rector  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Col- 
lingtree  and  Weston  Favell,  but  appears  for  some 
reason  to  have  resided  out  of  his  parish.  About 
his  parents  I  can  find  no  certain  information, 
either  as  to  their  religious  opinions  or  their 
practice.  The  parishes  of  which  his  father  was 
rector  are  small  rural  places,  veiy  near  the  town 
of  Northampton,  on  the  south-eastern  side.  The 
date  of  his  birth  deserves  notice  on  one  account. 
It  shows  that  he  was  one  of  the  little  band  whom 
Gk>d  sent  into  the  world  at  a  special  time,  to  do 
a  special  work  together  in  England.  Whitefield, 
Wesley,  Grimshaw,  Berridge,  Rowlands,  Bomaine, 
Venn,  Walker,  and  Hervey,  were  all  bom  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  be- 
tween 1700  and  1720. 
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The  facts  and  events  of  Hervey's  life  are 
siDgolarly  few.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Northampton,  and  remained  there 
from  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old  till  he  was 
seventeen.  Two  things  only  are  recorded  about 
his  schoolboy  life.  One  is,  that  he  was  very 
skilfiil  and  dexterons  in  all  games  and  recreations. 
The  other  is,  that  he  made  great  progress  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  would  have  got  on  even 
faster  than  he  did,  if  his  schoolmaster  had 
allowed.  But  it  appears  that  this  worthy  peda- 
gogue made  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  any  of  his 
pupils  to  learn  quicker  than  his  own  son.  The 
fiction  of  "  Do-the-boys  Hall,"  it  may  be  feared, 
is  built  on  a  very  broad  foundation  of  facts. 
Obscure  Yorkshire  schools  are  not  the  only 
academies  where  little  boys  are  victimized  and 
unfairly  used. 

In  the  year  1731,  Hervey  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
and  entered  at  Lincoln  College.  The  first  two 
years  of  his  University  life  appear  to  have  been 
spent  in  idleness.  Like  many  young  men,  he 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of  some  wise  friend 
to  advise  and  direct  him  in  his  studies.  In  1733, 
however,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  two 
Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Ingham,  and  other  steady 
young  men,  and  derived  great  benefit  firom  their 
society.  Under  their  influence  and  example^  he 
began  a  steady  course  of  reading,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  such  books  as  "  Derham's  Astro- 
Theology,"  «  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation," 
and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  He  also 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Nor  was  this  aU.  He  began  to  follow  his  new 
companions  in  their  efforts  to  attain  and  promote 
a  high  standard  of  religion*  Like  them,  he  began 
to  live  by  method,  received  the  communion  every 
Sabbath,  visited  the  sick  and  the  prisoners  in 
jail,  and  read  to  poor  people.  The  last  three 
years  of  his  Oxford  life  were  thus  usefully  em- 
ployed, aud  the  result  was  that  he  left  the  Uni- 
versity, in  1736,  with  a  good  foundation  of  steady 
habits  of  living,  and  with  a  veiy  fair  amount  of 
knowledge  and  acholarship.  His  literary  remains, 
indeed,  supply  abundant  proof  that,  considering 
the  times  he  lived  in,  he  was  a  well-read  aud 
well-educated  man. 

No  one  seems  to  have  been  more  useful  to 
Hervey,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  than  John 


Wesley.     At  a  later  date,  after  doctrinal  diBier 
ences  had  separated  the  two  men,  the  rector  of 
Weston  Favell  bore  grateful  and  honourable  testi- 
mony to  this  fact     He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters: 
^  I  heartily  thank  you,  as  for  all  other  favoors,  so 
especially  for  teaching  me  Hebrew.     I  have  culti- 
vated this  study,  according  to  your  advice.    I 
can  never  forget  that  tender-hearted  and  generous 
Fellow  of  Lincoln,  who  condescended  to  take 
such   compassionate    notice  of   a  poor  under- 
graduate,  whom  almost   everybody  contemned, 
and  whose  soul  no  man  cared  for.**     Happy  is 
that   college  where  Fellows  show  kindness  to 
undergraduates,  and  do  not  neglect  them !    At- 
tentions of  this  kind  cost  little;  but  they  are 
worth  much,  gain  influence,  and  bear  fruit  after 
many  days. 

In  the  year  1736,  Hervey  was  ordained  a 
minister  by  Dr.  Potter,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  aud  in 
1736  became  curate  to  his  father  at  Weston 
Favell.  He  seems  to  have  filled  this  position  for 
a  very  short  time.  In  1738,  we  find  him  curate 
of  Dummer,  near  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire.  In 
1740,  he  removed  to  Bideford,  in  North  Devon- 
shire, and  remained  there  till  August  1743.  He 
then  returned  to  Weston  Favell,  and  became  once 
more  curate  to  his  father.  This  was  his  last  move: 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1752,  he  succeeded 
him  as  rector  of  Weston  Favell  and  Collingtree; 
but  only  survived  him  six  years.  He  finally  died, 
at  Weston  Favell,  on  Christmas-day  1758,  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  at  the  comparativelj 
early  age  of  forty-five.  Unlike  most  ministers, 
he  preached  the  gospel  amongst  the  people  who 
had  known  him  from  his  earliest  infancy,  and 
was  buried  within  a  very  few  nules  from  the 
place  where  he  had  been  bom.  In  life  and 
death  he  "  dwelt  among  his  own  people.'' 

The  spiritual  history  of  Hervey  presents  several 
interesting  features.     I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
he  knew  anything  of  vital  religion  when  he  was 
a  boy  or  a  young  man.     Though  merdf  ally  I^ept 
from  the  excess  of  riot  and  immorality  into  which 
the  young  frequently  run,  he  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  careless  and  thoughtless  about  his  sool 
The  beginning  of  a  work  of  grace  in  his  heart 
may  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  his  resideneeat 
Oxford,  and  his  intercourse  with  Wesley  vA 
Whitefield,  which  he  commenced  at  the  age  ^^^ 
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twenty.    Tet  even  then  be  seems  to  bave  been 
much  in  the  dark  for  some  years,  and  to  have 
been  comparatiyely  ignorant  of  the  distinctiye 
doctrines  of  real  Christianity.    His  college  friends, 
it  must  be  admitted,  knew  little  more  than  be 
did.    Their  early  struggles  after  light  were  made 
through  a  fog  of  mysticism  and  asceticism  wbicb 
impeded  tbeir  coarse  for  years.    Tbe  freeness  and 
simplicity  of    tbe    gospel,    tbe    finished    work 
of  Christ   on  the  cross,   the  real  meaning  of 
iostification  by  fiBdtb  without  tbe  deeds  of  tbe 
law,  the  folly  of  putting  doing  before  believing, 
all  these  were  subjects  wbicb  this  little  band  of 
young  men  at  Oxford  were  very  slow  to  under- 
stand.    Eacb  and  all  ia  tbeir  turns  struggled 
throagb  tbeir  mental  difficulties,  and  came  out 
<m  the  right  side.     But  one  of  tbe  last  to  reach 
"  terra  firma,"  and  grasp  the  whole  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  undoubtedly  was  James  Hervey.     In 
fact,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1741,  five  years  after 
he  had  been  ordained,  that  he  thoroughly  received 
tbe  whole  gospel  into  his  heart,  and  embraced 
the  whole  system  of  evangelical  doctrine.     Two 
sermons  preached  by  Hervey  at  Bideford  about 
the  year  1741,  in  which  he  plainly  avowed  bis 
change  of  sentiments,  were  commonly  called  his 
''Recantation"  sermons. 

The  state  of  Hervey's  heart  during  tiie  seven 
jears  preceding  1741  must  have  been  one  of  con- 
tinual conflict  and  inward  dissatisfiiction.  En- 
lightened enough  to  feel  the  value  of  his  soul, 
^d  to  see  something  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  he 
was  still  unacquainted  with  the  way  of  peace. 
His  letters  written  at  this  period,  both  before  and 
after  ordination,  exhibit  a  mind  fuU  of  pious 
thoughts,  holy  desires,  and  high  aspirations,  but 
with  everything  out  of  proportion  and  out  of 
place  The  writer  says  excellent  things  about 
tbe  soul,  and  sin,  and  Qod,  and  the  Bible,  and 
the  world,  and  duty,  and  even  says  much  about 
Christ  You  cannot  help  admiring  his  evident 
."•incerify,  purity  of  mind,  and  zeal  to  do  good. 
But  you  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  not  got 
hold  of  things  by.  tbe  right  end,  and  does  not  see 
the  whole  of  religion.  He  is  like  an  excellent 
and  well-formed  ship  without  a  compass  and 
rudder.  He  has  not  yet  got  his  feet  upon  the 
Rock.  He  is  incessantly  putting  things  in  their 
wrong  placea     The  last  are  too  often  firsts  and 


tbe  first  are  too  often  last  He  does  not  say 
things  that  are  not  true,  but  he  does  not  say  them 
in  the  right  way,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  out 
much  that  ought  to  be  said. 

The  unsatisfiEictory  character  of  Hervey's  theo- 
logy at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following  anecdote.  In  one  of  the 
parishes  where  he  preached  before  1 741,  there  lived 
a  ploughman  who  usually  attended  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  was  well  informed  in  the 
doctrines  of  graca  Hervey  being  ordered  by  his 
physicians,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  to  follow 
tbe  plough,  in  order  to  smell  the  fresh  earth,  fre- 
quently accompanied  this  ploughman  when  be 
was  working.  Knowing  that  he  was  a  serious 
man,  he  said  to  him  one  morning, ''  What  do  you 
think  is  tiie  hardest  thing  in  religion  1" — ^The 
ploughman  replied :  ^  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
you  are  a  minister;  I  beg  leave  to  return  the 
question." — Then  said  Mr.  Hervey  :  '^  I  think  the 
hardest  thing  is  to  deny  sinful  self;"  grounding 
his  opinion  on  our  Lord's  admonition,  ''If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself." 
''  I  argued,"  said  Mr.  Hervey,  ''  upon  the  import 
and  extent  of  the  duty,  showing  that  merely  to 
forbear  sinful  actions  is  little,  and  that  we  must 
deny  admittance  and  entertainment  to  evil  imagi- 
nations and  quench  irregular  desires.  In  this  way 
I  shot  my  random  bolt" — ^The  ploughman  quietly 
replied :  ''  Sir,  there  is  another  instance  of  self- 
denial  to  which  the  injunction  of  Christ  equally 
extends,  which  is  tbe  hardest  thing  in  religion, 
and  tiiat  is,  to  deny  righteous  self.  You  know  I 
do  not  come  to  hear  you  preach,  but  go  every 
Sunday  with  my  family  to  bear  Dr.  Doddridge 
at  Northampton.  We  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
and  have  prayer  before  we  set  out,  in  which  I 
find  pleasure.  Walking  there  and  back  I  find 
pleasure  Under  the  sermon  I  find  pleasure. 
When  at  the  Lord's  Table  I  find  pleasure.  We 
return,  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  go  to 
prayer  in  the  evening,  and  I  find  pleasure.  But 
yet,  to  this  moment,  I  find  it  the  hardest  thing 
to  deny  righteous  self,  I  mean  to  renounce  my 
own  strength  and  righteousness,  and  not  to  lean 
on  that  for  holiness  or  rely  on  this  for  justifica- 
tion." In  repeating  this  story  to  a  friend,  Mr. 
Hervey  observed,  '*  I  then  bated  the  righteousness 
of  Christ     I  looked  at  the  man  with  astonish- 
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ment  and  disdain,  and  thought  him  an  old  fool, 
and  wondered  at  what  I  fancied  the  motley  mixture 
of  piety  and  oddity  in  his  notions.  I  have  since  seen 
clearly  who  was  the  fool ;  not  the  wise  old  plough- 
man, but  the  proud  James  Hervey.  I  now  discern 
sense,  solidity,  and  truth  in  his  observations." 

During  this  period  of  Hervey's  life,  his  old 
Oxford  friend,  the  famous   George   Whitefield, 
frequently  corresponded  with  him.     That  mighty 
man  of  God  had  been  brought  into  the  full  light 
of  the  gospel,  and,  like  the  Samaritan  woman, 
burned  with  desire  to  bring  all  whom  he  knew  and 
loved  into  the  same  glorious  liberty.   The  following 
letter,  while  it  shows  Whitefield's  deep  concern  for 
his  friend's  salvation,  makes  Hervey's  defective 
religious  principles  at  this  period  very  evident : 
"  I  long  to  have  my  dear  friend  come  forth  and 
preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  not  a  right- 
eousness or  holiness  of  our  own,  whereby  we 
make  ourselves  meet,  but  the  righteousnes.«  of 
another,  even  the  Lord  our  righteousness ;  upon 
the  imputation  and  apprehending  of  which  by 
faith  we  shall  be  made  meet  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  live  with  and  enjoy  Gk>d.     Dear  Mr.  Hervey, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  convinced  of  the 
freeness  and  riches  of  God's  grace  in  Christ  Jesus. 
It  is  sweet  to  know  and  preach  that  Christ  justi- 
fies the  ungodly,  and  that  all  good  works  are  not 
so  much  as  partly  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  our 
justification.     Till  convinced  of  these  truths,  you 
must  own  free  will  is  in  man,  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  the   Holy   Scriptures  and    to    the 
Articles  of  our  Church.     Let  me  advise  dear  Mr. 
Hervey,  laying  aside  aU  prejudices,  to  read  and 
pray  over  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians,  and  then  to  tell  me  what  he  thinks  of 
this  doctrine.     Most  of  our  old  friends  are  now 
happily  enlightened.     God  sets  his  seal  to  such 
preaching  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  I  am 
persuaded  the  gates  of  hell  will  never  be  able  to 
prevail  against  it.    O  that  dear  Mr.  Hervey  would 
also  join  with  us  !     O  that  the  Lord  would  open 
his  eyes  to  behold  aright  this  mystery  of  godliness ! 
How  would  it  rejoice  my  heart !     How  would  it 
comfort  his  own  soul !      He  would  no  longer 
groan  under  a  spirit  of  bondage;  no,  he  would 
be  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God."    This  letter  was  dated  Philadelphia^ 
November  10,  1739. 


Hervc^y^s  excellent  biographer,  John  Brown  of 
Whitburn,  gives  the  foUovring  clear  account  of 
his  state  of  mind  at  this  period  : — ^  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  seeking  salvation ;  but  he  sought  it,  as 
it  were,  by  the  works  of  the  law.     One  of  lus 
leading  errors  was,  that  he  had  low,  scanty,  in- 
adequate apprehensions  of  the  love  of  God.  From 
this  imaToidably  followed  a  disesteem  of  imputed 
righteousness,  a  conceit  of  personal  qualifications, 
a  spirit  of  legal  bondage,  and  a  tincture  of  Phari- 
saical pride.     He  conceived  faith  to  be  no  more 
than  a  mere  believing  of  promises  if  he  did  well, 
and  of  threatenings  if  he  did  ilL     He  wished  for 
a  salvation  to  be  bestowed  upon  some  sincere, 
pious,  and  worthy  persons,  and  was  distressed  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  himself  of  that  nmnber. 
To  use  his  own  words,  when  he  felt  he  was  de- 
plorably deficient  in  duty,  he  would  comfort  him- 
self with  saying,  'Soul,  thy  God  only  requires 
sincere  obedience,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  nuiy  be 
more  abundant  in  acts  of  holiness.'     When  over- 
come by  sin,  he  would  call  to  mind  his  righteous 
deeds,  and  so  think  to   commute  witii  divine 
justice,  and  quit  scores  for  his  offences  by  his 
duties.     In  order  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  to 
ease  his  conscience,  he  would  promise  stricter 
watchfulness,  more  alms,  and  renewed  fastings. 
Overlooking  entirely  the  active  obedience  of  oar 
Redeemer,  he  fondly  imagined  that  through  the 
death  of  Christ  he  might  have  pardon  of  his  sins, 
and  could  by  his  own  doings  secure  eternal  life'' 

''For  some  time,"  continues  his  biographer, 
**^  letters  from  Whitefield  were  disr^arded,  or 
answered  with  stubborn  silence ;  but  at  length, 
by  this  and  other  means,  a  saving  change  took 
place  in  Mr.  Hervey's  mind.  Says  he.  The  two 
great  commandments.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  Thou  shalt  love  thj 
neighbour  as  thyself,  made  the  first  awakening 
impression  on  my  heart.  Amazing !  thought  I ; 
are  these  commands  of  God  as  obligatory  as  the 
prohibition  of  adultery  or  the  observation  of  the 
Sabbath  )  Then  has  my  whole  life  been  a  con- 
tinued act  of  disobedience ;  not  a  day  nor  an 
hour  in  which  I  'have  performed  my  duty !  This 
conviction  struck  me  as  the  handwriting  upon 
the  wall  struck  the  presumptuous  monarch.  I^ 
pursued  me,  as  Saul  pursued  the  Christians,  not 
only  to  my  own  house,  but  to  distant  dties ; 
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nor  even  gave  np  the  great  controversy  till,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  it  brought  me,  weary 
and  heavy  hiden,  to  Jesus  Christ  Then  Qod, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness, shined  into  my  heart,  and  gave  me  the 
light  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ" 

After  aU,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  more 
vivid  and  interesting  account  of  the  change  which 
came  over  Hervey  than  that  which  het  himself 
gives  in  a  letter  to  his  faithful  friend,  George 
Whitefield.     He  says :  ''  You  are  pleased  to  ask 
how  the  Holy  Ghost  convinced  me  of  self -right- 
eoasness,  and  drove  me  out  of  my  false  rest 
Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  teU.     The  light  was  not 
instantaneous  ;  it  did  not  flash  upon  my  soul,  but 
arose  like  the  dawning  of  the  day.     A  little  book 
by  Jenks,  upon  '  Submission  to  the  Bighteousness 
of  God,'  was  made  serviceable  to  ma      Your 
journals,  dear  sir,  and  sermons,  especially  that 
sweet  sermon  on  the  text,  'What  think  ye  of 
Christ?'  were  a  means  of  bringing  me  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  trutL     Another  piece  has  been 
jilso  like  precious  eye-salve  to  my  dim  and  clouded 
understanding — I  mean  Marshall's  '  Gospel  Mys- 
tery of  Sanctification.'   These,  blessed  be  He  who 
is  a  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  have  in 
some  degree  convinced  me  of  my  former  errors. 
I  now  begin  to  see  I  have  been  labouring  in  the 
fire,  and  wearjring  myself  for  very  vanity,  while  I 
have  attempted  to  e^blish  my  own  righteous- 
ness.    I  trusted  I  knew  not  what,  while  I  trusted 
in  some  imaginary  good  deeds  of  my  own.   These 
are  no  hiding-place  from  the  storm,  they  are  a 
refuge  of  lies.     If  I  had  the  meekness  of  Moses 
and  the  patience  of  Job,  the  zeal  of  Paul  and  the 
love  of  John,  I  durst  not  advance  the  least  plea 
to  eternal  life  on  this  footing.     As  for  my  own 
beggarly  performances,  wretched  righteousnesses, 
gracious  Enmianuel !  I  am  ashamed,  I  am  grieved 
that  I  should  thrust  them  into  the  plan  of  thy 
divine,    thy  inconceivably    precious    obedience! 
My  schemes  are  altered.     I  now  desire  to  work 
in  my  blessed  Master's  service,  not  for  life,  but 
from  life  and  salvation.     I  woukl  study  to  please 
him  in  righteousness  and  holiness  all  the  days  of 
my  life." 

In  another  letter  to  Whitefield,  of  about  the 
same  date,  Hervey  says :  "  I  own,  with  shame  and 


sorrow,  I  have  been  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind. 
My  tongue  and  my  pen  have  perverted  the  good 
ways  of  the  Lord,  have  darkened  the  glory  of 
redeeming  merit  and  sovereign  grace.  I  have 
dared  to  invade  the  glories  of  an  ail-sufficient 
Saviour,  and  to  pluck  the  crown  off  his  head. 
My  writings  and  discourses  have  derogated  from 
the  honour,  the  everlasting,  incommunicable  hon- 
our of  Jesus.  They  presumed  to  give  works  a 
share  in  the  redemption  and  recovery  of  a  lost 
sinner.  They  have  placed  filthy  rags  on  the 
throne  of  the  I^mb,  and  by  that  means  have  de- 
based the  Saviour  and  exalted  the  sinner.  But 
I  trust  the  divine  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  my 
soul.  Oh,  may  it^  like  the  rising  sun,  shine  more 
and  more  till  the  day  break  in  all  its  brightness, 
and  the  shadows  flee  away !  Now,  was  I  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  righteous  acts  that  have  made 
saints  and  martyrs  famous  in  all  generations, 
could  they  be  transferred  to  me,  and  might  I  call 
them  my  own,  I  would  renounce  them  all  that  I 
might  win  Christ" 

I  make  no  excuse  for  the  length  at  which  I 
have  dwelt  on  this  portion  of  Hervey's  history. 
A  mere  worldly  man  may  see  nothing  interesting 
in  it;  but  a  true  Christian,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  will  find  it  fuU  df  instruction.  It  is 
useful  to  mark  the  diversities  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  How  slowly  and  gradually  he  carries 
on  his  work  in  some  hearts,  compared  to  the 
rapid  progress  he  makes  in  others !  It  is  useful 
to  mark  the  extent  of  his  operations.  How 
thoroughly  he  can  turn  upside  down  a  man's 
theolo^cal  opinions !  How  little  we  know  what 
a  young  self-righteous  minister  may  one  day,  by 
God's  grace,  become !  Well  would  it  be  for  the 
Christian  Church,  if  there  were  more  ministers  in 
her  pale  taught  of  God,  and  brought  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Christ  like  James  Hervey. 

The  last  seventeen  years  of  Hervey's  life  were 
spent  in  comparative  retirement  at  Weston  Favell 
''  My  house,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  is  quite  re- 
tired. It  faces  the  garden  and  the  field,  so  that 
we  hear  none  of  the  tumultuous  din  of  the  world, 
and  see  nothing  but  the  wonderful  and  charming 
works  of  the  Creator.  Oh !  that  I  may  be  en- 
abled to  improve  this  advantageous  solitude." 
Willing  as  he  doubtless  was  to  go  forth  into 
public  and  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  like  hia 
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beloved  friend  Wliitefield,  liis  delicate  health 
made  it  quite  impossible.  From  his  youth  up 
he  had  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  pulmonary 
consumption.  He  had  neither  voice  nor  physical 
strength  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  address  large 
congregations,  and  arrest  the  attention  of  multi- 
tudes, like  many  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  saw 
this  clearly,  and  wisely  submitted  to  Qod's  ap- 
pointment. Those  whom  he  could  not  reach 
with  his  voice,  he  resolved  to  approach  by  his 
pen.  From  his  isolated  study  in  his  Northamp- 
tonshire parish  he  sent  forth  arrows  which  were 
sharp  in  the  hearts  of  the  £ang*s  enemies.  In  a 
word,  he  became  a  diligent  writer  on  behalf  of 
the  gospel  from  the  time  of  his  conversion  till  he 
was  laid  in  his  grave.  Ill  health,  no  doubt, 
often  stopped  his  labour,  and  laid  him  aside. 
But,  though  faint,  he  was  always  pursuing. 
Delicate  and  weak  as  he  always  was,  his  pen  was 
very  seldom  idle,  and  he  was  always  doing  "  what 
he  could."  The  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
required  a  large  measure  of  faith  and  patience. 
He  laboured  on  uncheered  by  admiring  crowds, 
and  unaided  by  the  animal  excitement  which 
often  carries  forward  the  wearied  preacher.  But 
while  health  and  strength  lasted  he  never  ceased 
to  labour,  and  seldom  laboured  in  vain.  Hun- 
dreds were  reached  by  Hervey's  writings,  who 
would  never  have  condescended  to  listen  to 
Whitefield's  voice. 

The  very  retirement  of  Weston  Favell  was  not 
without  its  advantages.  It  gave  the  worthy 
rector  unbroken  leisure  for  writing.  He  could 
sit  down  in  his  study  without  fear  of  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  endless  petty  interruptions  which 
disturb  the  dweller  in  large  towns,  and  make 
the  continuous  flow  of  thought  almost  impossible. 
Above  all,  it  gave  him  plenty  of  time  for  reading 
and  storing  his  mind.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  '^  reading  maketh  a  full  man,''  and  no  one 
can  look  through  Herve3r's  literary  remains  with- 
out seeing  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  a  great 
reader.  -AiVith  Greek  and  Roman  classical  writers 
he  was  familiar  from  his  youth.  The  following 
theological  writers  are  said  to  have  been  among 
his  special  favourites  —  Chrysostom,  Gerhard, 
Alting,  Owen,  Manton,  Goodwin,  Reynolds,  Hall, 
Beveridge,  Bunyan,  Hopkins,  Howe,  Bates,  Fla- 
vel,   Caryl,   Poole,   Chamock,  Traill,  Turretine, 


Witsius,  Yitringa,  Hurrion,  Leighton,  Pollull, 
Gill,  Brine,  Guyse,  Boston,  Rawlins,  Coles,  Jenks, 
Marshall,  Erskine,  Milton,  Young,  and  Watts. 
The  names  of  these  authors  speak  for  themselTes. 
The  man  who  was  familiar  with  their  works  was 
likely  to  be  full  of  matter,  and  when  he  wrote 
for  the  press  he  had  a  fiEdr  right  to  claim  a  patient 
hearing.  The  ways  of  God's  providence  are 
mysterious  and  truly  instructive.  If  Hervey  had 
not  been  kept  at  home  by  ill  health,  he  would 
probably  never  have  had  time  for  much  reading. 
If  he  had  not  had  time  to  be  a  reader,  he  would 
never  have  written  what  he  did. 

The  English  Puritans  appear  to  have  been 
special  favourites  with  Hervey.  Again  and  again, 
in  his  biography,  we  find  him  speaking  of  them 
in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  For  in- 
stance, he  says  in  one  place, ''  Be  not  ashamed  of 
the  name  Puritan.  The  Puritans  were  the  sound- 
est preachers,  and,  I  believe,  the  truest  followers 
of  Christ  in  their  day." — ^Again,  "  For  my  part  I 
esteem  the  Puritans  as  some  of  the  most  zealous 
Christians  that  ever  appeared  in  our  land" 
Again,  "  The  Puritans,  one  and  aU  of  them,  glory 
in  the  righteousness  of  their  great  Mediator;  they 
extol  his  imputed  righteousness  in  almost  evei)* 
page,  and  pour  contempt  on  all  other  works  com- 
pared with  their  Lord's.  For  my  part  I  know 
no  set  of  writers  in  the  world  so  remarkable  for 
this  doctrine  and  dictioa  It  quite  distinguishes 
them  from  the  generality  o^  our  modem  treatbes/' 
I  make  no  apology  for  these  quotations.  They 
throw  broad,  dear  light  on  Hervey's  theological 
opinions.  Nothing  brings  out  a  man's  distinctire 
religious  views  so  thoroughly  as  his  choice  of 
books.  Tell  me  what  divines  a  minister  loves  to 
read,  and  I  will  soon  tell  you  to  what  school  of 
thoology  he  belongs. 

The  principal  literary  works  which  Hervey 
published  in  his  life-time,  were  two  volumes  of 
Meditations  and  Contemplations,  and  three  vol- 
umes of  Dialogues  and  Letters  between  two 
fictitious  persons,  whom  he  named  "  Theron  and 
Aspasio."  The  Meditations  are  soliloquies  and 
thoughts  arising  out  of  such  subjects  as  the 
tombs,  a  flower-garden,  creation,  nighty  and  tlie 
starry  heavens.  The  Dialogues  touch  on  many 
points  of  theology,  but  especially  upon  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  imputed 
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righteousness  of  Chriat  If  life  had  been  con- 
tinned,  Henrey  intended  to  have  added  a  fourth 
volnme  of  Dialogues,  of  ivhich  the  subject  was  to 
have  been  Christian  holiness.  But  his  early 
death  cot  short  the  design,  and  he  was  only  able 
to  tell  his  friends  that  they  must  regard  his 
favourite  book,  Marshall  on  Sanctification,  as  his 
deputy  and  representative.  His  words  were, — 
"  I  do,  by  these  presents,  depute  Marshall  to  sup- 
ply my  lock  of  service.  Marshall  express^  my 
thoughts,  prosecutes  my  schemes,  and  not  only 
pursues  the  same  end,  but  proceeds  in  the  same 
way.  I  shall  therefore  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
having  the  'Gk)spel  Mystery  of  Sanctification' 
stand  as  a  fourth  volume  to  *Theron  and  As- 
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Both  the  works  above  mentioned  attained  an 
extraordinary  d^ee  of  popularity  from  the  mo- 
ment they  were  published,  and  procured  for  the 
author  a  world-wide  reputation.  They  formed, 
in  fact,  the  whole  foundation  of  his  fame.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  Christians  have 
never  known  anything  of  Hervey  except  as  the 
author  of  Theron  and  Aspasio.  His  first  work, 
the  Meditations,  ran  through  twenty  editions  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  was  translated  into  the 
Dutch  language.  Theron  and  Aspasio  met  with 
acceptance  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  and 
obliged  even  worldly  critics  to  take  notice  of  it 
All  these  are  plain  fieuits  which  admit  of  no  con- 
troversy. They  are  facts  which  arouse  in  our 
minds  a  little  curiosity.  We  naturally  want  to 
know  what  kind  of  religious  writing  was  popular 
in  England  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  first  thought  that  will  probably  start  up 
within  us  as  we  read  Hervey's  Meditations  and 
Dialogues,  will  be  unmixed  surprise  and  amaze- 
ment. The  style  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  marvel 
how  our  forefathers  could  possibly  have  liked  it 
From  first  to  last  the  author  writes  in  such  a 
fiorid,  high  flown,  luxuriant,  bombastic,  stilted 
fashion,  that  he  almost  takes  your  breath  away. 
You  can  hardly  believe  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  is  not  an  assumed  man- 
nerism and  affectation.  The  long  words,  the 
grandiose  mode  of  expressing  thoughts,  the 
starched  and  painted  dress  of  the  sentences — 
all,  all  is  80  utterly  nnlike  the  writing  of  the  pre- 
sent  century,    that   the   reader   stands    dumb- 


foundedy  and  hardly  knows  whether  he  oughl 
to  laugh  or  to  cry.  In  the  whole  range  oi 
popular  English  books,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know  a  style  of  writing  less  to  be 
admired  than  the  style  of  Theron  and  Aspasio. 
One  cannot  help  inwardly  feeling;  What  a  strange 
standard  of  public  taste  must  have  prevailed, 
when  such  writing  as  this  was  deliberately  pub- 
lished and  universally  admired ! 

However  first  impressions  are  not  always  cor- 
rect We  must  not  hastily  condemn  Hervey's  writ- 
ings as  worthless,  because  their  style  is  not  to  our 
mind.  A  little  calm  consideration  will  probably 
show  us  that  there  is  far  more  to  be  said  for  them 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  A  second  look  at  the 
rector  of  Weston  Favell's  writings  will  very  likely 
modify  our  verdict  about  them.  To  those  who 
are  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  Hervey*s  writings 
I  venture  to  submit  the  following  considerations. 

For  one  thing,  we  must  in  common  fairness 
remember  the  times  in  which  Hervey  wrote. 
The  middle  of  last  century  was  an  era  in  English 
literature,  when  no  writing  would  go  down  with 
the  public  that  was  not  somewhat  stilted,  classi- 
cal, long-worded,  and  stiff  The  short,  plain, 
cnt-and-thrust  style  of  the  present  day  would 
have  been  condemned  as  indicative  of  a  vulgar, 
uneducated  mind.  Poor  Hervey  wrote  in  days 
when  moral  essays  were  framed  on  the  model  of 
the  Spectator^  the  Toiler^  and  the  Rambler,  and 
fictions  were  written  like  '^Sir  Charles  Grandison,*' 
and  ''  Clarissa  Harlow."  If  he  wanted  to  get  the 
ear  of  the  public,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
write  according  to  the  public  taste.  Let  us 
grant  that  his  style  of  English  composition  is  far 
too  ornate  and  florid ;  but  let  us  not  forget  to  lay 
the  blame  at  the  right  door.  His  faults  were 
the  faults  of  his  day.  If  he  had  written  Theron 
and  Aspasio  in  a  plain,  unadorned  style,  it  is 
probable  that  the  book  would  have  fallen  uimoticed 
to  the  ground. 

For  another  thing,  we  must  do  Hervey  the 
justice  to  remember,  that  under  all  the  gaudy 
ornamentation  of  his  compositions  his  Master's 
business  is  never  forgotten.  The  more  we  read 
his  books  the  more  we  must  admit,  that  although 
he  may  offend  our  tastes,  he  is  always  most  faith- 
ful to  Christ's  truth.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  vein  of  piety  which  runs  through 
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every  page,  and  the  ability  with  which  lie  defends 
doctrines  which  the  heart  of  man  naturally  detests. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  books  containing  so  much 
scriptural  truth  should  ever  have  become  so  ex- 
tensively popular.  Even  Whitefield  did  not 
expect  so  much  acceptance  for  them.  "  I  foretell 
the  fate  of  these  volumes,"  he  said  in  a  letter; 
"nothing  but  your  scenery  can  screen  you.  Self 
will  never  consent  to  die,  though  slain  in  so 
genteel  a  manner,  without  showing  some  resent- 
ment against  the  artful  murderer."  In  fiEict,  I 
always  feel  that  Qod  gave  a  special  blessing  to 
Herve3r's  writings  on  account  of  his  eminent 
faithfulness  to  the  gospel  in  evil  times.  I  look 
at  them  with  reverence  and  respect  as  weapons 
which  did  good  service  in  their  day,  though  the 
fashion  of  them  may  not  suit  my  taste.  To  use 
the  author's  own  words,  they  were  an  ''  attempt 
to  dress  the  good  old  truths  of  the  Reformation 
in  such  drapery  of  language  as  to  allure  people 
of  all  conditions."  God  was  pleased  to  honour 
the  effort  in  its  day,  and  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  honour  it  also. 

No  well-informed  Christian  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  Hervey's  writings  did  not  please 
everybody.  Of  course  they  were  far  too  Scrip- 
tural to  escape  the  enmity  of  the  children 
of  this  world.  But  this  unhappily  was  not  all 
the  enmity  that  the  author  of  ''Theron  and 
Aspasio  "  had  to  endure.  His  dear  and  sharply 
cut  statements  about  justification  gave  great 
offence  to  Christians  of  the  Arminian  school  of 
theology.  John  Wesley  openly  assaulted  his 
views  of  imputed  righteousness.  Sandeman,  a 
Scotch  Independent,  fiercely  attacked  his  views 
of  faith.  In  short,  the  amiable  rector  of  Weston 
Favell  had  to  learn,  like  many  other  good  men, 
that  the  most  beautiful  writing  will  not  command 
universal  acceptance.  The  way  of  accurate  Scrip- 
tural divinity  is  a  way  which  many  will  always 
call  "  heresy,"  and  speak  against. 

I  will  not  weary  my  readers  by  entering  into 
the  details  of  Hervey's  controversial  campaigns. 
Without  pretending  to  endorse  every  sentence 
that  he  wrote,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole 
he  was  right,  and  his  adversaries  wrong.  Cud- 
worth,  Ryland,  and  others,  ably  defended  him. 
The  only  remark  that  I  make  is,  that  Hervey's 
spirit  and  temper,  under  the  assaults  made  upon 


him,  were  beyond  all  praise.  Never  was  there  a 
divine  so  utterly  free  from  *'  odium  theologicam." 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  credit  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  if  the  controversialists  of  the 
last  century  had  all  been  as  meek,  and  gentle,  and 
amiable,  and  kind-tempered  as  the  author  of 
"  Theron  and  Aspasio." 

The  leiUr$  which  Hervey  wrote,  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  are  exceedingly  good,  and  will 
repay  an  attentive  perusaL  Sitting  in  his  quiet 
country  parsonage,  he  had  time  to  think  over  all 
that  he  wrote ;  and  his  correspondence,  like  his 
cotemporary  Venn's,  is  one  of  the  best  part  of  hi? 
literary  remains.  Those  who  read  his  letters  will 
find  their  style,  as  a  general  rule,  very  different 
from  that  of  Theron  and  Aspasio.  The  writer 
seems  to  come  down  from  his  high  horse,  and  to 
deal  familiarly  and  easily  with  men.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  dying  young  lady  is  a  beantifnl 
specimen  of  his  epistolary  style,  and  is  so  good 
all  through  that  my  readers  will  probably  not 
blame  me  if  I  give  it  to  them  whole  and  entire. 
A  fac-simile  of  it  faces  the  title-page  of  my  copy 
of  Brown's  life  of  Hervey,  and  is  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  small,  delicate,  finished,  copper-plate  hand- 
writing :^ 

^  Deab  Miss  Sarah, — ^So  you  are  going  to 
leave  us,  and  will  be  at  your  eternal  home  before 
us !  I  heartily  wish  you  an  easy,  a  comfort- 
able, and  a  lightsome  journey.  Fear  not  He 
that  died  for  you  on  the  cross  will  be  with  yon 
when  you  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  deatL     (Ps.  xxiiL  4.)  ^ 

''  People  that  travel  often  sing  by  the  way,  to 
render  their  journey  more  pleasant  Let  me 
furnish  you  with  a  song  most  exactly  and  charm- 
ingly suited  to  your  purpose :  *•  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  my  charge  f  It  U  God  that  Judi^dh 
me.  Who  is  he  thai  condemneth  met  It  is  Christ 
that  died  ;  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  ii 
even  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  to&o  also  mdidh 
intercession  for  me,'  Shall  the  law  lay  anything 
to  my  charge  1  That  has  been  fully  satisfied  hj 
the  obedience  and  death  of  my  divine  Lori 
Shall  sin  condemn  me  ?  That  has  all  been  fully 
borne,  all  been  abolished,  by  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  Shall 
Satan  accuse  me  1  What  will  that  avail  when 
the  Judge  himself  justifies  me,  the  Judge  himself 
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pronounces  me  righteous !  (See  Bom.  viiL  33,  34 ; 
Qal.  ill  U;  1  Pet  il  24 ;  Daniel  ix  24 ;  John  L  29.) 
''But  shall  I  be  pronoanced  righteous  who 
have  been  and  am  a  poor  sinner)  Hear  what 
the  Holy  Ghost  saith  :  '  ChriM  loved  the  Church 
and  gave  himself /or  it,  that  he  might  present  it 
to  himself  a  glorious  Churchy  not  having  spot  or 
tcrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,*  What  reason  liave 
they  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  who  have  neither 
spot  nor  wrinkle,  nor  any  blemish  1  And  such 
will  be  the  appearance  of  those  who  are  washed 
in  Christ's  blood,  and  clothed  in  Christ's  right- 
eousness. They  will  be  presented  faultless  and 
with  exceeding  joy  before  the  throne.  (See  Eph. 
V.  26,  27 ;  Jude  24.) 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  for  my  kind  companions 
and  dear  friends  ?  You  will  exchange  them  for 
better,  far  better.  You  will,  go  to  Mount  Zion, 
to  the  city  of  the  living  Qod,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. You  will  go  to  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of 
the  first-bom  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  You  will 
go  to  God,  your  reconciled  Qod,  the  Judge  of  all, 
and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better 
things  for  you  than  your  heart  can  wish  or  your 
thoughts  imagine.     (See  Heb.  xiL  22-24.) 

"  Perhaps  your  spirits  are  weak.  Therefore  I 
will  not  tire  you.  The  Lord  Jesus  make  these 
sweet  texts  a  cordial  to  your  souL  I  hope  to 
follow  you  ere  long,  to  find  you  in  the  mansions 
of  peace  and  joy,  and  to  join  with  you  in  singing 
praise,  everlasting  praise,  to  him  who  hath  loved 
tts  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood. 
(Rev.  L  6.) 

"  Into  his  hands,  his  ever  merciful  and  most 
compassionate  hands,  I  commend  your  spirit. — 
Your  truly  affectionate  friend,         J.  Hebvey. 

"Weston,  April  26, 1155." 

I  make  no  comment  on  this  letter ;  it  needs 
none.  There  are  not  many  such  letters  written 
in  these  days  of  universal  hurry,  under  the  in- 
fluences of  railway  travelling,  electric  telegraphs, 
and  penny  post  The  faculty  of  writing  such 
letters  is  fast  dying  out  of  the  world.  But  my 
readers  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  the  man 
who  could  write  to  his  friends  in  this  fashion 
was  no  common  correspondent 


The  published  sermons  of  James  Hervey  are 
very  few  in  number.  It  ia  much  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  no  more  of  them.  The  few  published 
are  so  extremely  good,  both  as  to  matter  aud 
composition,  that  one  feels  sorry  he  did  not  give 
the  world  a  hundred  more  of  the  same  sort.  Of 
course,  he  could  never  be  a  popular  preacher. 
His  weak  health,  feeble  voice,  and  delicate  con- 
stitution, made  this  impossible.  He  often  lamented 
his  inability  to  serve  his  people  better  in  the 
pulpit,  comparing  himself  to  a  soldier  wounded, 
bleedings  and  disabled,  and  only  not  slain.  He 
would  frequently  say,  "  My  preaching  is  not  like 
sending  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  for  which  some 
strength  of  arm  ia  necessary,  but  like  pulling  the 
trigger  of  a  gun  ready  charged,  which  the  feeblest 
finger  can  do."  This  remark  was  most  true.  No 
doubt,  his  want  of  a  striking  action  and  delivery 
robbed  his  sermons  of  effectiveness.  But  they 
were  always  full  of  excellent  stufi^  excellently  put 
together. 

The  reader  of  Hervey's  Sermons  will  discover 
at  once  that  they  are  written  in  a  style  very  unlike 
that  of  "  Theron  and  Aspasio.''  He  will  find  com- 
XMuratively  little  of  that  luxuriancy  and  ornamenta- 
tion to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  He  will 
see,  to  his  surprise,  a  mode  of  address  eminently 
simple,  perspicuous,  pointed,  and  direct,  though 
never  degenerating  into  rant  and  vulgarity.  The 
rector  of  Weston  FaveU  had  evidently  most  just 
and  wise  views  of  the  wants  of  a  mixed  country 
congregation.  He  knew  that,  next  to  proclaiming 
sound  doctrine,  a  minister's  first  aim  should  be  to 
be  understood.  When,  therefore,  he  got  up  into 
his  Northamptonshire  pulpit,  he  deliberately  left 
behind  his  flowers  and  feathers,  his  paint  and  his 
£^lding^  his  fine  words  and  long  sentences,  his 
classical  allusions  and  elaborate  arguments.  Use- 
fulness was  the  one  thing  that  he  desired  to  ob- 
tain, and  to  obtain  it  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
speak  very  plain  English  to  plain  men.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  a  sermon  preached  by 
him  in  1757,  on  "  The  Means  of  Safety,'^  from 
Hebrews  xi.  28,  will  probably  be  read  with  in- 
terest, as  conveying  a  fait  idea  of  his  style  of 
preaching : — 

''Let  me  give  a  word  of  direction.  Fly  to 
Christ,  alarmed  sinners  1  Come  under  the  covert 
of  his  blood.     Appropriate  the  blessed  Jesus; 
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look  unto  him,  and  his  merits  are  your  own. 
Thus  sprinkle  his  blood  :  sprinkle  it  upon  your 
lintel  and  door-posts ;  upon  all  you  are,  upon  all 
you  have,  and  all  you  do;  upon  your  consciences, 
that  they  may  be  purged ;  upon  your  souls,  that 
they  may  be  sanctified;  upon  your  works,  that 
they  may  be  accepted.  Say,  every  one  of  you,  I 
am  a  poor,  guilty,  helpless  creature ;  but  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  full  of  grace  and  truth,  I  have 
righteousness  and  strength.  I  am  a  poor,  pol- 
luted, loathsome  creature ;  but  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  and  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  has  loved  me  and 
^hed  me  from  my  filthiness  in  his  own  blood 
I  am  by  nature  a  perverse,  depraved  creature,  and 
by  evil  practices  a  lost,  damnable  sinner;  but 
Jesus  Christ  who  made  the  world,  Jesus  Christ 
whom  heaven  and  earth  adore,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self came  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  on  purpose 
to  save  me,  to  give  himself  for  me.  And  how 
can  I  perish  who  have  such  a  ransom  ? 

"  Should  you  say,  Have  I  a  warrant  for  such  a 
trust  %  I  reply,  You  have  the  best  of  warrants, 
our  Lord's  express  permission,  *■  Whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.'  It  is  not 
said,  this  or  that  person  only,  but  whosoever,  in- 
cluding you  and  me,  excluding  no  individual  man 
or  woman.  It  is  not  said,  whosoever  is  worthy, 
but  whosoever  is  willing.  Wilt  thou  be  made 
whole )  was  our  Lord's  question  to  the  impotent 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  Wilt  thou,  all 
terms  and  conditions  apart,  inherit  grace  and 
glory  1  is  his  most  benevolent  address  to  sinful 
men  in  all  ages. 

'*  You  have  our  Lord's  most  gracious  invitation ; 
'Come  unto  me.'  And  whom  does  he  call? 
The  righteous?  No.  The  excellent?  Quite 
the  reverse.  He  calls  sinners,  miserable  sinners, 
even  the  most  miserable  of  sinners.  Those  who 
are  weary  and  heavy-laden,  overwhelmed  with 
iniquities,  bowed  down  to  the  brink  of  hell,  and 
ready  to  think,  'There  is  no  hope.'  Yet  them 
he  encourages,  them  he  invites ;  to  them  he  de- 
clares, '  I  wiU  give  you  rest,'  rest  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  with  Qod,  and  peace  in  your  own 
consciences.  Observe  and  admire  the  riches  of 
your  Redeemer's  grace.  He  says  not.  Ye  are  vile, 
wretched,  polluted  by  sin,  and  enslaved  to  the 
devil,  therefore  keep  at  a  distance ;  but  therefore 


come.  Come,  and  be  cleansed  by  my  blood; 
come,  and  be  made  free  by  my  Spirit  He  says 
not,  Furnish  yourselves  with  this  or  that  or  the 
other  recommending  accomplishment ;  but  only 
come.  Come  just  as  you  are,  poor,  undone,  giulty 
creaturea  Yea,  come  to  me  for  pardon  and 
recovery;  to  me,  who  have  given  myself  my  life, 
my  all  for  your  ransouL 

''  Should  you  still  question  whether  these  in- 
estimable blessings  are  firee  for  you  ?  Bemember, 
brethren,  they  are  free  for  sinners.  Is  this  your 
character  1  Then  they  are  as  free  for  your  ac- 
ceptance as  for  any  person  in  the  world.  To  as 
eternal  life  is  given — not  to  us  who  had  deserved 
it  by  our  goodness,  but  us  who  had  forfeited  it 
by  our  sins.  To  you  is  preached  the  foipve- 
ness  of  sins — ^not  to  you  whose  transgressions  are 
inconsiderable,  but  you  whose  iniquities  are  more 
in  number  than  the  hairs  of  your  head.  Even  to 
you  who  are  the  lost  and  perishing  sinner  of 
Adam's  family,  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent 
And  by  Gk)d's  commission  we  publish  it,  that  as 
sinners  you  may  receive  it,  that  receiving  it  yoa 
may  commence  believing^  and  that  believing  yon 
may  have  life  through  his  name. 

<*  Come  then,  fellow-sinners,  believe  the  record 
of  heaven.  Set  to  your  seal  that  God  is  tme. 
Honour  his  word,  which  cannot  lie.  Hononr  Lis 
grace,  which  is  absolutely  free.  Honour  his  dear 
Son,  who  has  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
such  unworthy  creatures  as  you  and  I." 

I  have  only  two  remarks  to  make  on  the  abore 
extract  before  I   pass   on.      K  any  reader  of 
Hervey's  works  has  imbibed  the  idea  that  he 
could  only  write  English  after  the  model  of 
"  Theron  and  Aspasio,"  I  advise  him  to  alter  his 
estimate  of  the  good  man's  powers.     The  rector 
of  Weston  Favell  could  be  plain  enough  to  suit 
the  humblest  intellect,  when  he  pleased. — If  any 
one  thinks  that  the  English  pulpit  of  the  present 
day  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  last  century^  I 
venture  to  think  that  he  has  something  yet  to 
learn.     My  own  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  this  country,  if  ^^ 
had  more  of  such  direct  preaching  as  some  parishes 
in    Northamptonshire    heard   a   hundred  year^ 
ago. 

•    The  private  lift  of  Hervey  was  in  thorough 
harmony  with  his  writing  and  preaching.    It  ^ 
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the  universal  testimony  of  all  who  knew  Mm,  that 
he  was  an  eminently  holy  man.  Even  the  clergy 
of  the  neighboarhood,  who  disliked  his  theology, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  his  ways  and  opinions, 
could  find  no  feialt  in  his  daily  walk.  In  fact, 
they  used  to  call  him  "  Saint  James."  He  never 
Qiairied,  and  by  reason  of  ill  health  seldom  left 
home,  and  was  confined  to  the  house.  Bat  in- 
doors or  oat-of-doors,  he  was  always  full  of  his 
Master's  business,  always  redeeming  the  time, 
always  reading,  writing,  or  speaking  about  Christ, 
and  always  behaving  like  a  man  who  had  recently 
come  from  his  Lord's  presence  to  say  something, 
and  was  soon  going  back  again. 

His  humility  was  eminent  He  never  con- 
sidered himself  as  James  Hervey,  the  celebrated 
writer,  but  as  a  poor  .guilty  sinner,  equally  in- 
debted to  divine  grace  with  the  lowest  day- 
labourer  in  his  parish.  To  two  malefactors  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  he  said :  "Tou  have  just  the 
same  foundation  for  hope  as  I  must  have  when  I 
shall  depart  this  life.  When  I  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  the  great  tribunal,  what  will  be  my 
plea,  and  what  my  dependence)  Nothing  but 
Christ  I  am  a  poor  unworthy  sinner ;  but 
worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  This  is  my 
only  hope,  and  this  is  as  free  for  you  as  it  is  for 
lour  friend  and  fellow-sinner  James  Hervey.^' 
On  pubUshing  his  famous  Fast-day  Sermons,  he 
observes  :  ^*  May  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  who  was 
crucified  in  weakness,  vouchsafe  to  work  by  weak- 
ness, or,  in  other  words,  by  James  Hervey !  "—When 
near  his  death  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  **  I  beseech 

Mr. to  unite  his  supplication  with  yours, 

for  I  am  fearful  lest  I  should  disgrace  the  gospel 
in  my  languishing  moments.  Fray  for  me,  the 
weakest  of  ministers  and  the  weakest  of  Chris- 
tians." 

His  charity  and  self-denial  were  most  eminent. 
He  literally  gave  away  almost  all  that  he  had, 
and  lived  on  a  mere  fraction  of  his  income.  In 
his  giving  he  was  always  discreet.  ^*  I  am  Ood's 
steward,"  he  said,  "for  his  poor,  and  I  must 
husband  the  little  pittance  I  have  to  bestow 
on  them,  and  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible." 
But  when  money^was  likely  to  be  particularly 
serviceable,  as  in  the  case  of  long  sicknesses  or 
sadden  losses,  he  would  give  away  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  guineas  at  a  time,  taking  care  it  shotdd 


not  be  known  from  whom  the  money  came.  His 
income  was  never  large,  and  it  might  be  won- 
dered how  he  managed  to  spare  such  sums  for 
charitable  uses.  But  he  saved  up  nothing,  and 
gave  away  all  the  profits  arising  from  his  books — 
which  were  sometimes  large  sums — in  doing 
good.  In  fact,  this  was  his  bank  for  the  poor, 
'f  I  have  devoted  this  fund,"  he  said,  "  to  God. 
I  will,  on  no  account,  apply  it  to  any  worldly 
uses.  I  write,  not  for  profit  or  fame,  but  to  serve 
the  cause  of  Qod  ;  and,  as  he  has  blessed  my 
attempt,  I  think  myself  bound  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  my  fellow-creatures  with  the  profit  that 
comes  from  that  quarter."  He  carried  out  this 
principle  to  the  very  last  Even  after  his  death, 
he  was  found  to  have  ordered  all  profits  arising 
from  any  future  sale  of  his  books  to  be  con- 
stantly applied  to  charitable  uses. 

But  space  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  dwell 
particularly  on  all  the  leading  features  of  Hervey's 
private  character.  The  picture  is  far  too  large  to 
go  into  the  frame  of  an  article  in  a  periodical. 
His  spirit  of  Catholic  love  to  all  God*s  people  of 
every  denomination — his  delight  in  the  society 
and  conversation  of  godly  people — his  faithfulness 
in  reproving  sin — ^his  singular  love  to  Christ,  and 
delight  in  his  finished  work  and  atonement — ihis 
devotional  diligence — his  veneration  for  the  Scrip- 
tures— hb  meekness,  gentleness,  and  tenderness 
of  spirit, — all  these  are  points  on  which  much 
might  be  written,  and  much  will  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  his  biography.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  as  eminently 
suntly  character  as  any  that  this  country  can 
point  to,  and  one  worthy  to  be  ranked  by  the 
side  of  Bradford,  Baxter,  and  George  Herbert. 
Few  evangelical  men,  at  any  rate,  in  the  last 
century,  can  be  named,  who  seem  to  have  had 
so  few  enemies,  and  to  have  lost  so  few  friends. 
None,  certainly,  were  so  universally  lamented. 

The  closing  scene  of  James  Hervey's  life  was 
curiously  beautiful.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived 
for  seventeen  years,  in  the  full  faith  and  peace  of 
Christ's  gospel  His  life  had  long  been  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  disease ;  and  when  his  last 
illness  came  upon  him,  it  found  him  thoroughly 
prepared.  Invalids  have  one  great  advantage 
over  strong  people,  at  any  rate, — a  sudden  access 
of  pains  and  ailments  does  not  startle  them,  and 
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ihey  are  seldom  taken  by  surprise.  The  holy 
rector  of  Weston  Favell  had  looked  death  in  the 
face  so  long  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  him ;  and 
when  he  went  down  into  the  cold  waters  of  the 
great  river,  he  walked  calmly,  quietly,  and  undis- 
torbed  Those  glorious  evangelical  doctrines 
which  he  had  proclaimed  and  defended  as  truths 
while  he  lived,  he  found  to  be  strong  consolations 
when  he  died. 

His  last  attack  of  illness  began  in  October 
1758,  and  carried  him  off  on  Christmas  day. 
Disease  of  the  lungs,  with  all  its  distressing 
accompaniments,  was  the  agent  employed  to 
take  down  his  earthly  tabernacle ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  gone  through  even  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary suffering  which  such  disease  entails.  But 
nothing  shook  the  dying  sufferer's  faitL  He 
had  his  days  of  conflict  and  inward  struggle, 
like  all  Christ's  faithful  soldiers ;  but  he  always 
came  out  more  than  conqueror,  through  Him 
that  loved  him.  An  abundant  entrance  into  rest 
was  ministered  to  him.  He  entered  harbour  at 
last,  not  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  clinging  to  a 
broken  plank,  but  like  a  stately  ship,  with  all 
her  sails  expanded,  and  wafted  forward  by  a 
prosperous  gale. 

The  dying  sayings  of  eminent  saints,  when 
God  permits  them  to  say  much,  are  always 
instructive.  It  was  eminently  the  case  with 
James  Hervey.  Like  dying  Jacob,  he  was 
enabled  to  speak  to  all  around  him,  and  to  testify 
his  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  Christ's  great  sal- 
vation. Like  Christiana,  in  '^  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
he  was  enabled  to  speak  comfortably  to  those 
who  stood  near  him,  and  followed  him  to  the 
river-side.  To  his  doctor  he  wrote,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  last  illness  :  "  I  now  spend  almost 
all  my  whole  time  in  reading  and  praying  over 
the  Bible.  Indeed,  you  cannot  conceive  how  the 
springs  of  life  in  me  are  relaxed,  and  relaxing. 
'  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,'  is  a  proper 
admonition  for  me  as  I  approach  dissolution. 
My  dear  friend,  attend  to  the  one  thing  needful 
I  have  no  heart  to  take  any  medicine ;  all  but 
Christ  is  to  me  unprofitable.  Blessed  be  Gk>d 
for  pardon  and  salvation  through  his  blood! 
Let  me  prescribe  this  for  my  dear  friend.  My 
cough  is  very  troublesome;  lean  get  little  rest;  but 
my  never-failing  remedy  is  the  love  of  Christ." 


On  the  15th  of  December — the  month  that  he 
died — he  spoke  very  strongly  to  his  conte,  Mr. 
Maddock,  about  the  assurance  of  fidth,  and  the 
great  love  of  Ood  in  Christ  ''Oh !"  said  he, 
"  how  much  has  Christ  done  for  me,  and  how 
little  have  I  done  for  so  loving  a  Saviour !  If  I 
preached  even  once  a  week  it  was  bat  a  bmdea 
to  me.  I  have  not  visited  the  people  of  my 
parish  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  thus  preached 
from  house  to  house.  I  have  not  taken  eveiy 
opportunity  of  speaking  for  Christ  Do  not 
think  I  am  afraid  to  die.  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
I  know  what  my  Saviour  has  done  for  me.  I 
want  to  be  gona  But  I  wonder  and  lament  to 
think  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  doing  so  much  for 
me,  and  how  little  I  have  done  for  him  !" 

On  the  25th  of  December — the  day  that  be 
died — ^his  loving  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Stone- 
house,  came  to  see  him  about  three  hours  before 
he  expired.  Hervey  seized  the  opportunity, 
spoke  strongly  and  affectionately  to  him  abont 
his  soul's  concerns,  and  entreated  him  not  to  be 
overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  life.  Seeing 
his  great  weakness  and  prostration,  the  doctor 
begged  him  to  spare  himself.  '*  No,  doctor," 
replied  the  dying  man,  with  ardour,  ^  no !  Yoa 
tell  me  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  live ;  let  me 
spend  them  in  adoring  our  great  Bedeemer/' 
He  then  repeated  the  words,  ''  Though  my  heart 
and  my  flesh  fail,  Ood  is  the  strength  of  mj 
heart  and  my  portion  for  ever ;"  and  also  dwelt, 
in  a  delightful  manner,  on  St  Paul's  words, ''  All 
things  are  yours ;  whether  life,  or  things  present, 
or  tilings  to  come."  ''Here,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  here  is  the  treasury  of  a  Christian  !  Death  is 
reckoned  among  this  inventory;  and  a  noble 
treasure  it  is.  How  thankful  am  I  for  death,  as 
it  is  the  passage  through  which  I  go  to  the  Lord 
and  Oiver  of*  eternal  life,  and  as  it  frees  me  from 
all  the  misery  which  you  see  me  now  endure,  and 
which  I  am  willing  to  endure  as  long  as  God 
thinks  fit  1  I  know  that  he  will  by-and-bj,  in 
his  own  good  time,  dismiss  me  from  the  bodj. 
These  light  a£9ictions  are  but  for  a  moment,  and 
then  comes  an  eternal  weight  of  gloiy.  Ob, 
welcome,  welcome  death  !  Thou  mayest  well  be 
reckoned  among  the  treasures  of  the  CbristUn  \ 
To  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain ! »'— After  tJiis 
he  lay  for  a  considerable  time  without  seeming 
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tu  breathe,  and  his  friends  thongbt  he  was  gone. 
But  he  reyiyed  a  little,  and,  being  raised  in  his 
chair,  said : — "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  most  holy  and 
comfortable  words ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
most  holy  and  comfortable  salyation  !  Here, 
doctor,  is  my  cordial  What  are  all  the  cordials 
given  to  support  the  dying,  in  comparison  of 
that  which  arises  from  the  promises  of  salvation 
by  Christ  %     This,  this  supports  me  1" 

He  said  little  after  this,  and  was  rapidly  draw- 
ing near  his  end.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  said:  "The  conflict  is  over;  now 
all  i3  done."  After  that  time  he  scarcely  spoke 
anything  intelligible,  except  the  words,  "  Precious 
salvation  ! "  At  last,  about  four  o'clock,  without 
a  sigh  or  a  groan,  he  shut  his  eyes  and  departed, 
on  Christmas  day  1758,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more 
triumphant  illustration  of  the  saying  of  a  great 
spiritual  champion  of  the  last  century, — "The 
world  may  not  like  our  methodists  and  evangeli- 
cal people,  but  the  world  cannot  deny  that  they 
die  well!" 

I  leave  James  Hervey  here,  having  traced  his 
history  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.     He  was  a 
man  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  and  one 
to  whom  even  the  Church  of  God  has  never  given 
liis  due  measure  of  honour.     I  am  well  aware  that 
ie  was  not  perfect,     I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I 
can  subscribe  entirely  to  everything  he  wrote, 
^ther  about  the  nature  of  faith  or  about  assur- 
ance ;  but  whatever  his  faults  and  defects,  I  do 
believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  holiest  and  best 
mbisters  in  England  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
that  he  did  a  work  in  his  time  which  will  be  seen 
to  have  borne  good  fruit  in  the  last  great  day. 

I  know  well  that  Hervey  was  only  a  writer,  and 
Dothing  but  a  writer.  I  know  well  that  the 
value  of  his  works  has  almost  passed  away. 
Ijke  our  old  wooden  three-deckers,  they  did  good 
service  in  their  time,  but  are  now  comparatively 
obsolete  and  laid  aside.  But  I  believe  the  day 
Tifill  never  come  when  the  Church  will  not  require 
pens  as  well  as  tongues,  able  writers  as  well  as  able 
preachers;  and  I  venture  to  think  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Church  of  ourxby,  if  we  had  a  few 
more  hard  students  and  careful  writers  of  the 
stamp  of  James   Hervey.      I  therefore  boldly 


claim  for  him  a  high  place  among  the  spiritual 
heroes  of  the  last  century.  Let  us  admire  White- 
field  and  Wesley ;  but  let  us  not  gnidge  Hervey  his 
crown.     He  deserves  to  be  had  in  remembrance. 

I  now  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  testi- 
monies to  Herve/s  merits,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
demand  serious  attention.  The  witnesses  are  all 
men  of  mark,  and  men  who  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  weighing  the  merits  of  preachers  and 
writers.  Let  us  hear  what  they  thought  of  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  the  rector  of  Weston  Favell. 

My  first  witness  shall  be  William  Homaine. 
He  says  :  "  I  never  saw  one  who  came  up  so  near 
to  the  Scripture  character  of  a  Christian,  as  Mr. 
Hervey.  God  enriched  him  with  great  gifts  and 
great  graces.  He  had  a  fine  understanding  and 
a  great  memory.  He  was  very  well  skilled  in 
Hebrew,  and  an  excellent  critic  in  Greek.  There 
was  great  experience  of  heart-love  upon  his  tongue. 
He  used  to  speak  of  the  love  of  the  adorable  Be- 
deemer  like  one  who  had  seen  him  face  to  face 
in  the  fulness  of  his  glory.  As  to  his  writings,  I 
leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  They  stand 
in  no  need  of  my  praises." 

My  next  witness  shall  be  Henry  Venn.  He 
says  :  *'  Mr.  Hervey  was  the  most  extraordinary 
man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  as  much  beyond 
most  of  the  excellent  as  the  swan  for  whiteness 
and  stately  figure  is  bey^ond  the  common  fowl. 
His  Meditations  and  Contemplations  deserve  your 
most  sincere  regard.  You  may  look  upon  them 
as  you  would  upon  Aaron's  rod,  by  which  such 
wonders  were  wrought.  These  Thoughts  have 
been  the  means  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  life 
to  souls  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  winning 
the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  rich,  to  see  greater 
charms  in  a  crucified  Saviour  than  in  all  that 
dazzles  vain  minds." 

lily  next  witness  shall  be  Cowper  the  poet. 
He  says  :  "  Perhaps  I  may  be  partial  to  Hervey ; 
but  I  think  him  one  of  the  most  scriptural  writers 
in  the  world." 

My  next  witness  shall  be  Richard  Cecil  He 
says :  "  Let  us  do  the  world  justice.  It  has 
seldom  found  considerate,  gentle,  but  earnest, 
heavenly,  and  enlightened  teachers.  When  it  has 
found  such,  truth  has  received  a  very  general 
attention.  Such  a  man  was  Hervey,  and  his 
works  have  met  their  reward." 
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My  next  witness  shall  be  the  late  Edward 
Bickerstetb.  He  says  :  "  Few  books  have  been 
so  useful  as  Hervey's  *  Theron  and  Aspasio;' 
though,  like  every  human  writing,  it  is  not  free 
from  error.  But,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  clear 
statements  of  divine  truth  ia  the  book,  and  the 
Christian  addresses  of  the  author,  full  of  kind- 
ness and  affection,  gentleness  and  sweetness  of 
spirit,  draw  out  your  best  feelings,  and  win  you 
over  to  evangelical  principles." 

My  last  witness  shall  be  David  Wilson,  Bishop 
of  Calcutta     He  says  in  his  Journal,  July  24, 


1846 :  "I  have  been  reading  tranquilly  and  pleas- 
antly a  volume  of  Hervey's  Letters,  foil  of  that 
thorough  devotedness  of  heart,  deadness  to  all 
earthly  things,  and  longings  after  grace  and  holi- 
ness, which  characterized  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
vival in  our  church. — Oh !  that  the  spirit  of 
Hervey  might  pervade  our  younger  deigy  and 
myadUL  To  walk  with  Gk>d  is  the  only  spring  of 
happiness  and  useldlness." 

Testimonies  like  these  deserve  serious  atten- 
tion. My  firm  belief  is,  that  they  are  well 
deserved. 


"  HE  GIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP.v 
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|0D  is  the  most  cheerful  of  givers.  He 
openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  desire 
of  every  living  thing.  He  giveth  always  ; 
he  giveth  to  every  one;  and  he  giveth 
without  upbraiding.  How  blessed,  then,  must  their 
portion  be,  who  lie  nearest  to  the  heart  of  this  giving 
God !  Yes,  indeed,  they  are  truly  happy ;  for  to  those 
who  are  his  beloved  he  giveth  sleep. 

Sinful  creatures  cannot  sleep.  Uneasy  and  dis- 
satisfied ;  out  of  harmony  with  themselves,  with  their 
fellows,  with  their  circumstances ;  and,  worst  of  all,  ont 
of  harmony  with  God—"  there  is  no  rest,  saith  my  God, 
to  the  wicked."  In  another,  and  a  bad  sense,  the  world 
is  sound  asleep  (1  Thess.  v.  6),  while  the  children  of  God 
alone  are  wakeful ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  this  psalm,  the  world  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
sleep.  They  rise  up  early,  they  sit  up  late,  they  eat  the 
bread  of  sorrows ;  but  the  soft,  refreshing,  holy  sleep  of 
faith  is  impossible  to  them.  None  but  the  man  who 
has  David's  God  to  watch  him  can  say  with  David,  "  I 
will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep ;  for  thou. 
Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety.'' 

This  safe  and  holy  sleep  of  heart  includes  in  it  two 
things— perfect  confidence  in  our  Divine  Keeper,  and 
perfect  acquiescence  in  his  sovereign  will.  If  either  of 
these  be  wanting,  sleep  is  impossible ;  if  either  be  im- 
perfect, the  sleep  will  be  disturbed  and  broken ;  but  if 
both  be  cherished,  the  peace  of  God  shall  keep  the 
heart,  and  the  happy  soul  shall  be  able  to  lie  down  to 
sleep  in  front  of  ten  thousands  of  enemies,  who  have 
set  themselves  against  it  round  about"  (Ps.  iiL  6,  6). 

And  this  faith  in  God  has,  as  its  first  element,  an  as- 
sured tnist  in  his  almighty  power.  Do  you  believe,  my 
reader,  that  God  is  perfectly  aUe  to  keep  you  safe, 
equally,  and  amid  all  dangers  ?  Nay,  do  not  turn  to 
your  creed,  to  see  whether  the  doctrine  stands  as  a  pro- 
position there ;  but  turn  to  your  heart,  to  see  whether 
you  can  calmly  count  on  the  almighty  power  of  your 


heavenly  Father  amid  every  danger.  Does  the  preserv- 
ing power  of  God  seem  as  real  a  tiling  to  you  as  the 
danger  which  threatens  you;  and  can  you  therefore  look 
forth  on  the  threatened  trouble  as  one  whose  safe 
asylum  is  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Almighty  wing  ? 
Alas !  while  the  creed  of  each  of  us  is  quite  far  enough 
in  advance  on  such  a  point  as  this,  our  happy  enjoymeot 
of  the  truth  too  often  lags  far  behind. 

Another  element  of  this  faith  in  God  is  trust  in  his 
unerring  wisdom.  Like  the  preceding,  the  doctrine  as 
a  doctrine  is  in  every  one*s  creed ;  but  it  is  a  reality  and 
a  power  in  the  life  of  very  few.  What,  otherwise,  is  the 
meaning  of  all  those  disappointed  complainings,  whkh 
certainly  seem  to  go  a  good  way  towards  charging  God 
foolishly?  Why  those  prayers,  far  from  being  rare, 
which  seem  to  be  based  on  the  fear  that  God  has  made 
a  mistake  in  arranging  our  lot;  and  which  have  for 
their  burden  the  entreaty  that  he  revise  and  reverse  his 
arrangement  ?  My  brother,  be*sure  of  this,  that  God 
never  mistakes.  He  who  has  his  mighty  hand  bosj  is 
all  that  befalls  us,  is  working  to  a  glorions  plan;  and  be 
is  working,  too,  in  perfect  wisdom.  We  cannot  onder- 
stand  the  vast  reaches  of  his  skill,  but  he  understands 
them  all  himself ;  and  our  only  becoming  attitude  at 
present  is  one  of  unbounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  heavenly  Guide.  As  a  mere  doctrine,  this  doctrise 
stands,  indeed,  in  every  creed ;  but  the  actual  and  shy- 
ing faith  of  it  would  change  the  aspect  of  the  most  of 
professors*  lives,  as  much  as  the  sun  of  spring  revives 
the  winter  fields. 

And,  as  another  element  of  this  fiuth  in  God,  we  most 
add  the  most  assured  confidence  in  his  tender  love,  ''is 
a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  then 
that  fear  him."  "  He  that  toucheth  you,  toucbeth  the 
apple  of  his  eye."  In  Christ  Jesus  the  whole  love  d 
his  whole  heart  rests  upon  his  beloved  children.  ^ 
why  should  we  ever  doubt  this  ?  If  words  can  asniie  as, 
if  an  oath  can  confirm  us,  if  acts  of  unvrearied  goodness 
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can  convince  u8--how  could  God  have  spoken  more 
plainly,  or  sworn  more  solemnly,  or  acted  more  kindly 
than  he  has  done  ?  Let  us  be  ashamed  of  oar  mistrust; 
aod  let  us  lie  down  in  peace  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  God's 
beloved,  taking  this  for  our  pillow,  that  our  sleepless 
Keeper  is  our  Father,  **  All-wise,  AU-mighty,  and  All- 
good." 

But,  in  addition  to  faith  in  God's  power,  love,  and 
wisdom,  there  is  needed,  for  this  holy  sleep,  unquestion- 
ing submission  to  his  sovereign  will.  Ah!  there  is 
nothing  more  trying  to  the  natural  heart  than  this.  We 
shall  err  greatly,  if  we  fancy  that  in  dealing  with  others, 
or  in  the  prayerfiil  cultivation  of  our  own  hearts,  we 
hare  to  do  only  with  the  grievous  tendency  to  self- 
righteous  confidence  in  our  own  feelings  or  doings.  An 
equal,  possibly  often  a  greater  danger,  lies  in  self-will. 
We  are  prone,  indeed,  to  put  our  own  doings  in  the 
room  of  Christ's  doings ;  but  we  are  just  as  prone  to 
put  our  own  wills  in  the  room  of  God's  will.  The  one, 
as  well  as  the  other,  dishonours  God,  and  breaks  up  our 
sleep  of  peaceful  £aith.  We  have  no  right  to  a  will  of 
<nir  own,  apart  from  God's  will ;  and  though  he  has 
gifted  us  with  the  glorious  attribute  of  will,  it  is  only 
that  we  may  exercise  the  noblest  service  of  the  creature, 
by  subordinating  our  wills  to  his,  and  responding  to  every 
act  of  his  dealings  with  us,  our  most  hearty  and  joyous 
Amen.  He  never  meant  us  to  choose  for  ourselves,  to 
set  up  our  individual  wills  in  rivalry  to  his.  God's  will 
must  be  to  us,  as  it  is  to  him,  and  as  it  is  to  every  holy 
being  in  the  universe— the  one  sovereign  will.  "  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  For 
this  have  we  been  redeemed  from  the  earth,  that  life 
henceforward  should  be  to  us  but  a  doing  the  will  of 
Ood  (Heb.  x.  36).  For  this  have  we  been  renewed  after 
tie  image  of  Christ,  that,  like  him,  we  may  find  our 
neat  and  our  drink  in  doing  the  Father's  wilL  Ah !  my 
troubled  brother  or  sister,  search  and  see,  whether  most 
of  the  bitterness  of  your  sorrow  does  not  arise  from  this, 
that  God's  will  is  unwelcome  to  you  because  it  sets  aside 
your  own.  How  can  you  be  happy  while  you  are 
cherishing  this  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  preferring  your 
own  likings  to  the  good  and  wise  and  holy  will  of  God  ? 
dive  up  the  sinful  struggle.  Bay  "Amen"  to  God's 
choice  for  you :  say  it  in  the  dark  ;  and  say  it  without 
having  any  other  reason  for  saying  it  but  only  this— it 
is  God's  will,  and  because  it  is  his  will,  it  shall  be  also 
mine.  And  so  saying,  you  shall  at  once  enter  into  a 
rest  80  calm,  so  sanctifying,  so  far  above  all  that  you 
have  reached  in  your  unbelieving  conflict,  that  you  shall 
thank  God  for  preparing  such  a  sleep  for  his  people,  a 
sleep  that  can  be  reached  only  through  perfect  faith  and 
perfect  patience.  "  Whenever  I  can  say '  Thy  will  be 
done,' "  says  Henry  Martyn,  <<  it  is  like  throwing  ballast 
out  of  an  air  balloon :  my  soul  ascends  immediately,  and 
light  and  happiness  shine  around  me." 

This,  alas  I  is  not  the  temper  of  fallen  man— it  is  not 
our  own  spirit  by  our  first  nature.  We  have  fallen  so 
far  from  God,  that,  when  left  to  ourselves^  there  is  no 


will  in  the  universe  that  has  less  weight  with  us,  in 
influencing  our  choice,  than  God's  will.  Instead  of 
bowing  before  it,  in  self-abandoned  worship,  as  all  holy 
creatures  do,  it  is  neglected,  despised,  opposed  in 
every  variety  of  ways ;  and  this  quite  as  much  by  the 
moral  and  the  educated,  as  by  the  immoral  and  the 
ignorant.  Not  only  under  the  pressure  of  strong  temp- 
tation will  man  dare  to  set  aside  his  Maker's  wiU,  but 
he  will  do  it  when  there  is  scarcely  any  temptation  at 
all.  For  a  comf^ment  or  for  a  jest,  he  will  trample  on 
the  awful  law  of  God ;  nay,  in  mere  wanton  recklessness, 
he  will  oppose  God's  will  for  the  opposition's  sake.  The 
most  august  and  venerated  authority  in  heaven — the 
holy  will  of  God— is  to  wicked  man  on  earth  no 
authority  whatever.  It  can  scarcely  constrain  a 
moment^s  pause,  as  he  tramples  over  it  to  reach  the 
gratification  of  some  of  his  least  imperious  cravings. 
Now,  what  but  misery  can  come  out  of  all  this  rebel- 
lion ;  and  misery,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  whole- 
hearted eagerness  with  which  man  seeks  his  own  will,  in 
preference  to  the  will  of  God  ?  It  is  from  this  life  of 
sin  and  misery  that  grace  is  designed  to  set  us  free ; 
and  it  does  actually  free  us  in  proportion  to  the  single- 
hearted  simplicity  of  our  faith.  In  Christ  Jesus  we  are 
brought  into  a  new  standing  before  God ;  and  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  we  are  really  enabled  to  feel  and  to  act,  in 
some  degree,  consistently  with  this  new  relationship. 
To  a  soul  thus  enabled  to  behold  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus,  nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  the  Divine  character ; 
and  no  blessedness  seems  comparable  to  the  blessedness 
of  lying  absolutely  at  the  loving  disposal  of  such  a 
Being.  All  that  he  is  is  seen  to  be  so  lovely,  and  all 
that  he  does  is  so  loving,  that  the  believing  soul  cannot 
but  count  it  all  joy  to  have  his  concerns  taken  out  of 
his  own  hands,  that  they  may  be  'arranged  by  his 
heavenly  Father.  He  knows  that  some  one  must  hold 
the  reins :  and  he  sees  that  God  alone  has  the  right  to 
do  it)  and  that  God  alone  can  be  trusted  to  do  it,  so  as 
not  to  make  the  interests  of  one  be  advanced  at  the 
expense  of  another.  Unbelief,  having  no  higher  end  in 
view  than  its  own  selfish  ends,  and  knowing  no  better 
guardian  of  these  than  itself,  would  fain  guide  its  own 
path ;  but  faith,  having  higher  interests  in  view, 
rejoices  to  commit  them  all  to  the  direction  of  a  better 
guide.  The  spirit  which  we  now  speak  of  is  not  so 
much  submission,  as  it  is  sleep.  It  is  not  the  case  of  a 
soul  constrained  to  accept  of  rule  because  it  cannot  help 
it,  but  which  would,  nevertheless,  choose  to  be  other- 
wise if  it  could :  it  is  the  happy  attitude  of  a  soul  that 
so  realizes  its  own  ignorance,  and  weakness,  and  sinful- 
ness ;  and  so  realizes,  too,  the  wisdom,  power,  love,  and 
fiuthfulness  of  God,  that  it  rejoices  unspeakably  in 
being  made  the  chUd  of  such  a  Father,  and,  resting  in 
his  paternal  care,  lies  down  to  sleep.  It  would  not 
have  God's  will  altered,  or  even  modified,  for  all  the 
world.  Even  in  deepest  trial  it  can  say,  with  Richard 
Williams  dying  of  hunger  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
"  I  have  no  longer  a  choice,  when  I  know  his  holy  will" 
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now  many  are  there  who  name  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  who  yet  know  nothing  of  this  sweet  sleep  of  Qod's 
beloved!  They  may  have  more,  or  they  may  have 
fewer,  of  what  are  thought  to  be  the  marks  of  Qod's 
children ;  but  this  they  have  not — they  never  sleep. 
Their  hands  are  full,  and  sometimes  over-full,  of  work ; 
their  mouths  are  filled  with  good  words ;  their  feet  are 
weary  with  ceaseless  travail ;  but  they  have,  in  no  true 
sense,  entered  into  rest.  Why  is  it  so?  They  have 
never  sought  it  in  the  way  of  faith.  They  have  learned, 
perhaps,  a  great  deal  about  Christ,  but  only  in  the 
smallest  measure  have  they  'Meamed  Christ."  They 
do  not  fully  know  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  love 
which  brought  Jesus  here ;  neither  do  they  understand 
how  completely  he  finished  this  work  which  his  Father 
gave  him  to  do.  They  think  more  of  themselves  and  of 
their  doings  than  they  should,  and  they  think  too  little 
of  Christ.  They  have  not  learned  him  so  as  to  make 
him  all  and  self  nothing.  They  know  a  little  about 
duties,  so  they  try  to  do  them ;  and  some  little  about 
dangers,  so  they  try  to  avoid  them :  but  the  duty  of 
accepting  the  childlike  sleep  of  God^s  beloved  they  have 
never  thought  of,  and  the  danger  of  self-will  and  self- 
reliance  they  very  imperfectly  apprehend.  Oh,  that 
they  would  hearken  to  God,  as  he  tells  them  the  thoughts 
of  peace  which  he  has  been  thinking  of  them ;  and  that 
they  would  follow  the  hand  which  beckons  them 
towards  the  perfect  rest,  which  Christ  has  prepared  for 
all  the  beloved  of  the  Father ! 

It  is  always  perfectly  safe  to  sleep  under  the  shelter 
of  God*s  wing.  The  Bible  teaches  us  this  on  every 
page.  Troubled  and  timid  soul,  fear  no  danger,  how- 
ever threatening,  if  thou  be  really  in  the  place  of  obe- 
dient trust.  He  that  is  keeping  thee  never  slumbers. 
Leave  God's  providence  to  his  own  management ;  let 
his  promise  suffice  thee,  and  he  shall  assiuedly  make  all 
the  promise  good.  Hitherto  thy  safety  has  never 
depended  on  thine  own  unbelieving  wakefulness,  but  on 
thy  Father's  unwearying  care ;  therefore,  sleep  when  he 
bids  thee.  Yes,  sleep ;  for  in  one  sense  God  reigns  as 
absolutely  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  Nothing  is  done 
without  him.  His  government  is  a  reality,  though  for 
the  present  it  is  hid  beneath  the  thinnest  veil  —  a  veil, 
however,  that  is  thick  enough  to  hide  his  hand  from 
every  eye  but  that  of  faith. 

This  sleep  of  the  believing  heart  is  not  only  the  great 
essential  of  present  happiness,  but  is  also  our  chief  sphere 
of  service.  God  is  never  honoured  by  our  self-reliant 
labours  as  he  is  by  onr  self-foigetting  sleep.  The  per- 
fect repose  of  the  satisfied  affections  upon  his  love,  and 
the  perfect  acquiescence  of  the  creature's  will  in  the 
holy  sovereign  will  of  God,  is,  of  itself,  the  foremost 
kind  of  service,  as  well  as  a  great  help  to  every  other 
kind.  Then  let  no  one  complain  that  he  has  nothing 
wherewith  to  serve  his  Lord.  You  can  serve  him  with 
what  you  have;  and  man  or  angel  can  do  nothing  more. 
If  your  strength  does  not  give  you  opportunity  for 
labour,  your  very  weakness  gives  you  opportunity  for 


patience.    If  your  poverty  forbids  you  to  lay  thousands 
at  his  feet,  it  does  not  forbid  you  to  bring  the  better 
offering  of  a  resigned  will    If  you  can  do  nothing  else, 
you  can  honour  your  Saviour  by  your  peaceful  sleep. 
Paul's  midnight  song,  ringing  cheerfully  throogh  the 
prison,  pled  as  powerfully  for  Christ  as  Paul's  most 
eloquent  discourses  could  have  done;  and,  ere  now,  the 
joy  of  some  unlettered  mar^  at  the  stake  has  date 
more,  to  convince  the  world,  than  some  gifted  brothei't 
oontendings  for  the  faith.    Sing,  then,  to  Qod  in  yoor 
deepest  trial;  lie  down  to  sleep  amid  circumstaDcei 
where  distracted  nature  would  be  driven  to  extremitj; 
and  God  will  surely  make  your  lowly  serrioes  fruitful  ht 
blessing  to  yourself  and  others.    He  delights  to  use  the 
feeblest  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  grandest 
ends.     He  who  builds  a  prison-house  for  the  raging 
ocean  with  the  tiniest  grains  of  sand,  has  again  and 
again  done  more  with  the  prattle  of  some  dying  in&nt 
than  with  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  sage.    If^  then,  ire 
cannot  aspire  to  the  wise  man's  wisdom,  let  us  be 
content  with  the  better  wisdom  of  the  little  child.    Let 
us  set  ourselves  to  learn  the  wondrous  meaning  of  the 
Master's  oft-foigotten  lesson,  when  he  took  a  chUd,  and 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  saying,  ^'  Behold 
your  model." 

"  Tlie  deep  of  his  belor^d  much  more  with  God  will  do. 
Than  wlicn  the  wicked  wake  and  pray  the  whole  night  thnnftL* 

We  need  to  pray  for  the  spirit  of  holy  sleep,  and  we 
need  equally  to  watch  against  every  frame  of  mind  that 
wou}d  disturb  it.    Nothing  whatever  is  so  easily  spoiled 
as  this  sleep  of  soul.    More  readily  startled  than  "  the 
roes  and  the  hinds  of  the  field,"  we  must  walk  as 
carefully  aa  the  cautious  huntsman,  if  tve  would  not 
stir  up  the  soul  from   its  peaceful  sleep   of  fvth. 
Worldly  cares  will  do  itw    *'  A  dream  cometh  through  the 
multitude  of  business  "  (Ecdes.  v.  3) ;  and  this  dream  will 
suflloe  to  break  the  sleep  we  speak  of.    Wealth,  with 
its  consequent  disturbances,  will  also  hinder,  unless 
very  nicely  managed;  for  the  abiondance  of  the  rich 
will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep  this  sleep  (Eodea.  v.  12). 
The  cares  of  this  life  that  are  so  apt  to  be  engendered 
by  poverty,  trill  also  hinder,  if  the  poor  one  do  not  cast 
all  his  cares  on  God.    The  wishing  for  this,  and  the 
shrinking  from  that,  the  restlessness  of  desire,  and  the 
indulgence  of  self-will,  all  of  these,  in  any  d^;ree,  will 
render  our  sleep  of  faith  impossible.     Kay,  the  veiy 
grace  that  is  in  a  soul,  at  least  the  low  measures  of 
that  grace,  may  help  to  keep  the  soul  from  resting. 
It  waa  because  of  his  faith  that  Jacob  so  vahied 
the  birthright  and  the  blessing ;  but  it  was  because 
this  faith  was  so  feeble,  that  he  took  his  own  most 
unhappy  methods  of  securing  them.    Had  he  been  on* 
believing,  like  Esau,  he  would  have  despised  both  the 
birthright  and  the  blessing;  whUe,  if  bis  faith  had 
been  simpler,  it  would  have  led  him  to  wait  patientij 
on  God  for  the  promised  bestowal  of  them.    And 
these  things  are  written  for  our  example,  for  the  same 
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daogen  beset  us  eveiy  day.  Let  us,  then,  aak  from 
oar  gracious  Father  increase  of  faith,  and  such  in- 
crease  as  shall  enable  us  to  cast  our  every  interest  on 
bim,  whDe  we  calmly  sleep  the  sleep  which  he  giveth 
to  his  bdoved. 

^  Bat  I  cannot  sleep,"  groans  some  afflicted  one; 
"my  circomstances  are  such  as  to  render  sleep  impos- 
lible.  .1  am  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro,  unto  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day."  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,  my  troubled 
brother;  still,  it  is  not  your  circumstances  that  make 
jou  restless,  but  your  unbelief.  Peter,  expecting  to  be 
put  to  death  on  the  morrow,  slept  soundly  iif  his  prison. 
'^  Feel  my  poise,"  said  Argyle,  as  he  stood  beside  the 
block  on  the  scaffold ;  and  when  the  doctor  felt  it,  he 
declared  that  it  beat  more  calmly  than  his  own.  If  you 
win  look  around,  you  ?rill  find  that  the  happiest  of  dis- 
ciples, the  souls  who  are  sleeping  most  quietly  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  have  been  trained,  every 
one  of  them,  in  the  school  of  sharp  affliction,  and  have 
been  taught  their  Saviour^s  sympathy  through  the 
extremity  of  their  sorrow.  '<  Tribulation  worketh 
patience ;"  and  the  most  Christ-like  patience  is  wrought 
in  OS  only  through  Christ -like  sufferings.  <<Tbou 
cmshest  me,  0  Lord,  but  it  is  enough  that  it  is  thy 
band  "  said  Calvin  dying.  <*  When  thou  wilt,  how  thou 
wilt,  what  thou  wilt,"  said  Baxter  in  similar  circum- 
stances. "  Why  do  you  ask  me  what  I  like  ?  I  am  the 
Lord's  patient,  and  cannot  but  like  everything,"  said 
Simeon  of  Cambridge.  "Pray  for  me,"  wrote  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown  two  weeks  before  his  death,  "  pray  for 
me,  not  for  cure  or  alleviation— these  are  mean  things 
to  ask  from  a  Father  in  heaven— but  that  his  perfect 
will  be  accomplished  in  me."  **  If  it  should  be  a  year 
of  sickness  and  of  pain,  if  a  year  of  famUy  affliction,  if  it 

be  my  dying  year welcome  the  holy  will  of  God," 

wrote  Matthew  Henry  in  his  diary.  ''I  would  lie 
against  my  own  soul  if  I  should  deny  that  I  would 
rather  have  a  cross  of  his  choosing  for  me,  than  a  crown 
of  my  own  choosing  for  myself,"  says  Thomas  Boston. 
And  the  testimony  of  every  one,  who  has  ever  slept  this 
Bweet  sleep  of  faith,  assures  us  that  drcumstances  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  perfect  peace  in  which 
God  keeps  him  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  him.  Amid 
the  most  sorrowful  of  circumstances,  simple  faith  and 
fervent  love  can  find  all  the  elements  of  a  present 
heaven;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  earthly 
lot  so  comfortable  that  unbelief  and  self-will  cannot 
make  it  a  nest  of  troubles.  Circumstances,  in  them- 
selves, have  no  power  to  make  us  either  happy  or 
miserable;  that  depends  altogether  on  the  spirit  in 
which  these  circumstances  are  met.  It  is  only  while 
^e  keep  our  place  on  Christ's  bosom,  folded  there  like 
helpless  lambs,  and  touched  on  every  side  with  the 
pressure  of  his  mighty  arms ;  it  is  only  when  we  weigh 
oar  dangers  against  his  power  to  giuurd  us,  and  look  at 
our  sorrows  in  the  light  of  his  love  which  sends  them, 
that  we  can  glorify  God  by  sleeping  the  sleep  of  his 
beloved. 
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**  One  Kood  I  eorat,  tnd  that  ccod  alone— 
To  do  tby  will,  ftiom  selOih  motiret  free; 
And  to  prefer  a  cottago  to  a  throne, 
And  i^rief  to  comfort,  if  it  pleaiet  thee.'* 

Many  of  us  may  frequently  have  been  struck,  on  wit- 
nessing the  death-beds  of  believers,  or  on  reading  their 
experiences,  to  observe  the  extraordinary  measures  in 
which,  just  before  the  end,  this  sleep  has  been  enjoyed. 
Many  who  have  scarcely  known  this  sleep  during  an 
active  life,  have  been  led  into  its  holy  calm  upon  a  dying 
bed.  Perhaps  the  man  had  been  for  years  a  disciple, 
humble  and  sober-minded ;  but  with  little  of  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  in  his  heart,  and  with  too  little  of  the  fire  of 
Pentecost  either  in  life  or  tongue :  and  yet  this^  man, 
when  he  comes  near  his  end,  is  not  unfrequently  found 
to  be  filled  with  a  quiet  peace,  jiever  so  abundantly  en- 
joyed before;  and  to  have  his  heart  glowing  with  a  holy 
zeal,  which  he  was  never  thought  to  have  been  capable 
of  feeling.  Why  is  this  ?  Ah !  the  problem  is  easily 
solved ;  and  the  solution  of  it  leads  us  to  deplore  the 
dark  side  of  this  doud,  as  well  as  to  admire  the  golden. 
He  had  never,  till  now,  slept  the  sleep  of  God*s  beloved. 
Like  Martha,  he  had  been  troubled  id)out  many  things, 
and  cumbered  with  his  much  serving.  He  had  bad 
Christ,  to  be  sure,  to  serve  and  to  enjoy ;  but  then  he 
had  alBO  something  else.  There  was  the  business  to  be 
attended  to,  and  the  &mily  to  be  cared  for,  and  so  many 
other  lawful  things  to  be  gone  about ;  and  then  he  took 
such  a  burden  of  all  these  things,  that  the  heavy-laden 
heart  had  never  found  out  the  rest  of  Jesus,  the  perfect 
peace  that  flows  from  committing  one's  way  to  God, 
and  then  after  that  ^'trusting  alio  in  him,"  Christ 
was  therefore  to  him,  practically,  rather  like  the  moon 
among  the  stars,  the  greatest  and  brightest  object  in 
his  sky ;  but  Christ  was  never  to  him  like'  the  mid-day 
sun,  the  solitary  luminary  whose  brightness  quenches 
the  light  of  every  other.  But  now  the  mournful  mis- 
take is  happily  rectified.  With  dying  eyes  he  has  seen 
his  stupendous  guilt  and  folly.  He  confesses  it  with 
-tears,  and  gladly  accepts  forgiveness.  His  family,  his 
business,  his  everything,  are  now,  in  oonfiding  faith,  cast 
on  the  Lord;  not  because  he  loves  his  dear  ones  less,  but 
because  he  can  trust  his  covenant  Father  more.  Freed 
from  every  selfish  care,  he  can  accept  now  the  sleep 
which  God  gives  to  his  beloved.  Alas,  that  he  had  not 
done  this  thing  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  before, 
when  he  first  formally  surrendered  himself  into  his 
Saviour's  hands !  and  then  his  life,  instead  of  being  the 
undecided,  fimitless  thing  it  has  been,  might  have  shone 
like  a  lamp  in  a  dark  comer,  and  commended  Christ 
both  to  saint  and  sinner.  And  alas,  too,  that  we,  who 
stand  around  such  beds,  so  seldom  learn  the  lesson 
which  God  is  teaching  us  through  a  dying  brother's  lips ! 
for  is  he  not  telling  us  to  go  and  do  at  once,  this  very 
duty  which  our  departing  friend  mourns  that  he  left  so 
long  undone  ? 

Before  concluding,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that 
there  is  a  spurious  sleep  as  well  as  a  genuine ;  and  that 
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the  sparions  is  the  more  easily  attained.  Satan,  ever 
on  the  watch  to  weaken  or  to  destroy,  will  readily  pre- 
sent himself  as  a  substitute  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be- 
come our  comforter.  Bat  his  sleep  is  not  holy  sleep,  it 
is  shameful  sloth.  It  is  the  child,  not  of  dear-eyed 
fiiith,  which  endures  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  but 
of  blind  unbelief,  which  never  sees  Qod  at  all.  It  is  a 
Bleep  not  only  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  grovelling  forms  of  sinful  self-pleasing.  It  grows 
best  on  the  world^s  most  worthless  soils.  The  genuine 
rent  which  we  speak  of  is  a  working  rest  It  is  a  rest  from 
sin,  from  self,  from  unbelieving  cares,  from  rebellions 
sulf-will,  that,  freed  from  all  its  sinful  burdens,  the  soul 
may  run  unhindered  in  the  ways  of  Gkxl.  If;  on  the 
one  side,  it  is  not  careful ;  equally,  on  the  other,  it  is 
not  careless.  It  feels  the  weight  of  responsibilities  so 
far  as  to  be  compelled  to  cast  its  burden  on  the  Lord ; 
while,  having  brought  its  burden  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
it  leaves  it  there.  Its  model  lb  the  Saviour  sleeping  on 
the  stormy  Sea  of  Qalilee.  Undisturbed  by  the  howling 
winds,  or  by  the  waves  that  threatened  to  swamp  the 
little  boat,  the  wearied  Saviour  lay  fast  asleep.  Looked 
at  from  the  merely  human  point  of  view,  the  danger 
was  imminent,  since  even  the  experienced  fishermen 
were  nearly  in  despair ;  but  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
ing-place of  faith,  there  was  no  danger  whatever,  for 
was  not  his  heavenly  Father  awake  and  watching? 


And  does  he  not,  in  the  same  way,  watch  every  believer 
still ;  does  he  not  keep  each  of  us  as  the  apple  of  hii 
eye  ?    If,  then,  in  the  forgetfulness  of  this,  we  get 
alarmed  at  the  signs  of  any  external  danger,  let  as  read 
the  rebuke  as  a  rebuke  to  onrselves  as  well  as  to  the 
twelve— <*  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little  fidth  I" 
But  the  spurious  imitation  that  we  speak  of  is  altogether 
unlike  the  sleep  of  Jesus ;  it  is  represented  rather  bj 
the  mournful  sleep  of  Jonah*    Though  his  heart  was 
entirely  out  of  communion  with  Qod  he  yet  slept. 
Though  the  darkest  guilt  lay  on  his  oonadenoe,  and  tiie 
most  rebellious  self-will  was  guiding  his  ooone,  still  be 
slept    Overtaken  by  the  angry  tempest,  and  with  al 
God's  waves  and  billows  yawning  round  him,  the  in- 
fatuated prophet  slumbered  on.     It  vras  a  shameful 
sight  to  see  a  guilty  prophet  sleeping,  while  even  the 
heathen  mariners  were  awake  and  troubled^  and  wen 
crying  each  one  on  his  gods.    And  is  there  no  parallel 
among  us  to  the  sinful  sleep  of  Jonah  f    Alas !  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  there  are  multitudes  eveiywhere  who 
make  little  other  use  of  the ''  sweet  story  of  old"  thao 
merely  to  keep  oonscienoequiet,  that  th^ may  sle^  with- 
out disturbance  on  the  devil's  bed  of  sloth.  May  the  Lord 
keep  us  from  every  measure  of  this  shamefdl  sleep,  and 
may  he  give  us  all  instead  that  holy  sleep  which  none 
can  ever  know  but  his  beloved ! 

J.  n. 
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LONG  bright  summer  had  passed  away, 
and  autumn  sounds  were  in  the  air,  autunm 
hues  stealing  over  the  landscape.  Lucy 
Martyn  and  her  brother  felt  that  their 
holiday  time  toge^er  was  almost  over.  These  young 
people,  with  simple  tastes  and  warm  affections,  happy 
in  the  society  of  one  another  and  of  their  only  surviving 
parent,  were  wondrously  independent  of  that  exciting 
variety  of  amusements  which  are  thought  necessary  by 
many  of  the  same  age.  Their  home  waa  in  a  beautifid 
but  retired  part  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  their 
mother's  limited  income  made  visiting  or  visitors  almost 
impossible.  But  brother  and  sister  desired  no  happiness 
beyond  that  of  rambling  for  long  hours  with  fishing-rods 
or  sketch-books  in  hand,  exploring  the  deep  ravines  and 
mountain-heights  around ;  or  when,  in  calm  days,  their 
mother  joined  them  in  a  boat  on  the  lake,  and  all  could 
admire  together  the  magical  effects  of  light  and  shadow, 
so  endlessly  varied  in  the  variable  atmosphere  of  a 
mountainous  country.  Mrs.  Martyn  had  from  their 
earliest  years  endeavoured,  and  with  success,  to  make 
her  children  partakers  of  her  own  deep  enjoyment  in 

" . . . .  the  boandleflB  store 
Of  chamis,  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields'* 

On  a  calm,  bright  afternoon  in  the  last  week  of  Sep- 


tember, the  lady  sat  on  a  rustic  seat  in  the  sunshine, 
and  watched  her  children  descending  the  opposite  hill, 
and  then  walking  up  to  the  house.  They  separated, 
John  going  within  doors,  while  Luqf  came  quickly  to- 
wards her  mother. 

' ''  You  are  earlier  home  than  I  expected,  dears.   I 
hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  John !" 

"Oh  no;  only  he  had  an  awkward  atomble  in  the 
Black  Linn,  and  gpt  so  vezy  wet  that  I  persuaded  him 
to  come  home  at  once  with  me  and  change  his  dothes." 

"  Tou  did  right,  certainly." 

"  But  I  shall  be  so  gUd  to  ut  with  you  here.  Look, 
mamma,  at  the  autumn  bouquet  I  have  gathered  for 
you  in  the  glen.'* 

<< Faded  leaves!" 

"  Yes ;  as  the  flowers  were  gone,  I  set  myself  to 
gather  coloured  leaves  instead,  from  the  trees,  and  femS) 
and  grass.  Look  what  varieties  of  colour :  yellow,  red, 
browns,  olives— and  these  bright  scarlet  hips  and  blad 
brambles— is  it  not  pretty  ?" 

"Really  beautiful;  quite  worthy  of  our  bestflowe^ 
ghiss." 

"But  yet  I  felt  sad  as  I  gathered  them.  They  seemed 
so  different  from  flowers ;  and  all  of  them  gone  1  Oh,  I 
wish  it  could  be  always  summer !" 

"  Do  you,  my  dear  ?    I  never  felt  sa    I  have  slnjB 
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thoQght  our  change  and  variety  of  seasons  one  of  the 
adTantages— not  a  disadvantage — of  our  northern  cli- 
mate, compared  with  more  southern  regions.  Uow 
besatiful  our  woods  and  copses  are  becoming  every  day 
now !  Though,  as  Cheever  says,  one  would  not  wiRh 
this  colooring  to  last  always,  we  may  enjoy  the  pleasing 
Ysriety  iu  the  meantime.  Stay ;  I  was  reading,  before 
you  came,  his  *  Voices  of  Nature/— let  me  give  you  the 
benefit  of  a  few  sentences. 

" '  There  were  analogies  and  lessons  in  Oriental  land- 
scapes, which  we  miss  in  nature  at  the  north ;  but  there 
are  als^j  many  lessons  from  a  northern  landscape  and 
circle  of  the  seasons,  not  so  easily  suggested  at  the  south. 
The  briJliant  changes  and  variety  of  colours  in  the 
leaTes,  and  the  annual  withering  and  falling  of  the 
foliage  in  the  antumn,  which  has  given  to  this  season, 
with  us  (in  AmericaX  the  expressive  and  beautiful 
designation  of  The  Fall,  could  have  been  hardly  &niiliar 
to  an  Oriental  poet . . .  What  a  change  upon  the  land- 
scape !    The  frost  performs  its  silent  ministry  by  night, 
and  then  the  sun,  the  mighty  chemist  and  painter,  takes 
np  his  pendl,  and  lo !  what  magio  transformations  ap- 
pear at  his  touch  !  The  forest  is  all  glittering  in  purple, 
scarlet,  and  gold. ....  The  woods  indeed  are  splendid, 
when  they  have  been  reddening  in  tiie  October  sun. 
A  beautiful  sight  it  is,  for  a  little  time ;  but  sweet 
nature  almost  plays  the  harlequin  when  she  puts  her 
long  cherished,  lovely  foliage  under  the  finishing  touches 
of  the  frost    It  is  only  because  the  sight  is  so  transitory 
that  it  is  80  splendid  and  attractive ;  for  it  would  not 
continue  to  please,  if  it  lasted. 

<<  <  And  here  we  remark  the  exercise  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  the  permanent  colour  which  he  has 
Aosen  for  the  array  of  nature.  With  what  care  and 
loving-kindness  has  Qod  tempered  the  seasons  to  onr 
being,  and  mingled  the  hues  of  tiie  world  just  so  as  best 
to  educate  and  soothe  our  senses,  and  discipline  the 
mind,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart,  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses !  What  a  difference  there  would 
have  been  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  character,  if, 
instead  of  green  being  the  habitual  colouring  of  natiure, 
the  landscape  had  been  dressed  every  day,  and  all  the 
year  round,  all  the  warm  months,  in  the  gay  variety  of 
the  woods  in  autumn !  The  human  imagination  itself, 
instead  of  being  the  faculty  that  could  be  developed  in 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  a  mind  like  Milton's, 
might  have  become  but  a  whimsical  display  of  fancies.' 
'*  I  think  that  last  idea,"  continued  Mrs.  Martyn,  as 
she  dosed  the  book,  "  is  going  rather  too  far ;  yet  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  it" 

^  But  all  this  beauty,  mamma,  is  the  last  It  is  be- 
cause the  leaves  are  fading,  that  they  are  brightening. 
How  soon  they  will  all  fall  off,  and  winter  be  here !" 

"  Well,  and  why  not  ?  What  real  cause  have  we  to 
regret  the  change  ?  Winter  will  bring  its  own  beauties 
and  pleasures,  with  the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
and  then— have  patience,  Lucy— spring  will   return 


'*  Oh,  mamma,  that  verse  did  so  come  into  my  mind, 
as  I  gathered  the  leaves  all  alone— for  John  was  out  of 
sight  at  the  Linn — '  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf  J  "  Lucy's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  spoke. 

"True,"  said  her  mother,  "most  true;  and  a  sad 
lesson  when  learned  for  the  first  time  by  a  young  heart 
But  at  my  age  you  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  say,  in  the 
spirit  of  hope,  not  of  despondency,  *  So  be  it,  Lord :  I 
would  not  live  alway.  Welcome  all  changes  which  pre- 
pare for  the  great  and  blessed  change,  from  this  passipg 
scene  of  earth  to  thy  Paradise  above  !' " 

She  spoke,  looking  upwards,  as  if  almost  unconscious 
of  her  daughter's  presence.  But  Lucy,  after  a  minute's 
silence,  hid  her  face  on  her  mother's  hand,  in  unre- 
strained weeping. 

''  My  own  dear  child !  what  is  the  matter  ?  what  dis- 
tresses you?" 

It  was  some  moments  before  she  could  reply.  **  Oh, 
if  we  could  but  all  grow  and  fade  together !" 

**  Ah,  I  see  what  it  is ;  you  are  sorry  to  look  at  my 
gray  hairs  and  wrinkles,  and  to  think  that  your  mother 
is  getting  into  autumn  days.  But  I  do  not  feel  old,  my 
love.  I  seem  to  renew  my  youth,  when  I  have  you  and 
John  beside  me.  I  often  think  of  the  French  saying, 
*  Le  coeur  ne  viellit  pas.' " 

"  And  you  are  not  worse  in  health  this  summer, 
mamma  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  really  stronger  and  better 
every  way.  Let  us  thankftiUy  enjoy  our  present  happi- 
ness together,  and  trust  all  the  fiiture  to  our  gracious 
God.  Our  times  are  in  his  hand ;  far  better  surely  to 
know  this,  than  to  have  to  arrange  things  for  ourselves. 
But  while  the  fading  leaves  of  autumn  are  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  in  connection  with  our  own  fading  mortal 
life,  there  is  mention  made  also,  in  a  comforting  sense, 
of  leaves  which  do  not  fade.  Do  you  remember  how  the 
first  Psalm  begins?" 

Lucy  replied :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  But 
his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  his  law 
doth  he  meditate  day  and  night  And  he  shall  be  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  season ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 

"  Tes  ;  and  the  same  idea  is  beautifully  given  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  :  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  For  he  shall 
be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth 
out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when 
heat  Cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and  shall  not 
be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neitlier  shall  cease 
from  yielding  fruit'  An  evergreen  tree  is  therefore  a 
cheering  instructive  type  of  a  lively  consistent  Christian. 
All  Christians,  alas !  are  not  of  this  dass.  Too  often, 
even  in  those  whom  we  hope  are  in  reality  safely '  rooted 
in  Christ,'  we  see  sad  tokens  of  backsliding  and  decay. 
But  there  are  also  bright  examples  of  those  who  go 
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'  from  strength  to  atrengt V  ^^  this  is  what  we  should 
all  aim  and  endeavour  after,  by  the  help  of  Qod.  Let 
me  read  to  yon  another  passage  from  Cbeever : — 

'< '  The  affections  taming  heavenward,  the  sensi- 
bilities alive  towards  God,  the  emotions  ready  to  be 
played  upon  by  the  Spirit,  moving  at  the  least  breeze 
from  heaven,  these  are  the  foliage  of  the  trees  of 
righteousness. ....  When  the  sacred  writer  says,  the 
leaf  shall  be  green  even  in  drought,  he  means  always 
green,  through  all  the  seasons,  ever  in  the  same  grateful, 
refreshing,  simple,  and  modest  colouring.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  first  points  that  may  be  noted  in  the  character 
of  a  righteous  man,  that  it  is  made  of  what  are  called 
fatt  coloun.  There  is  the  hue  of  principle,  and  it  does 
not  change.  There  is  neither  glare  nor  glitter,  nor 
intrusive  show,  but  a  simple  quiet  green  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  a  colour  that  holds  on  through  all  changes, 
and  pleases  the  mind  under  all  circumstances.  The 
leaves  remain  upon  the  tree,  and  the  colour  remains 
npon  the  leaves.  It  is  an  evergreen  that  is  thus  pre- 
sented as  the  picture  of  a  righteous  man.' " 

At  this  moment  John  came  up,  having  accomplished 
his  change  of  garments. 

''  What  are  you  reading  and  speaking  of^  mamma  ?  *' 

"  Of  what  I  hope  and  pray  that  both  my  children  may 
become  in  future  life— evergreen  Christians.  What  sort 
of  character  do  you  think  that  means  ?'* 

^'  I  suppose  steady  and  consistent,  without  changes 
and  backslidings.'' 

"  Tou  are  right;  and,  of  course,  such  Christians  are 
the  most  useful  to  others,  commending  the  Master  whom 
they  serve  by  theu:  bright,  attractive  example.  And 
they  can  be  thoroughly  trusted,  as  well  as  loved ;  their 
help,  or  sympathy,  or  counsel,  can  always  be  depended 
upon.  The  eveigreen  tree  may  always  be  trusted  to  by 
the  weary  traveller,  either  for  shade  in  the  burning 
sunshine,  or  shelter  in  the  storm.  What  an  honour  to 
be  such  a  'tree  of  righteousness !'  But  what  is  the 
secret  of  their  beauty  and  stability,  Lucy,  alluded  to 
in  both  the  passages  of  Scripture  we  have  quoted  ?" 

"  They  are  planted  beside  the  waters." 

"  Tes;  and  I  need  hardly  say  to  you  how  that  is  an 
emblem  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  constant  com- 
munion with  Jesus,  which  is  the  source  of  all  a  believef  s 
life  and  fruitfulness." 

<<I  suppose,"  said  John,  "it  was  Lucy's  autumn 
bouquet  which  has  led  you  to  this  subject.  I  saw 
she  was  getting  pathetic  to-day  over  the  fading  leaves. 
Does  this  season  not  make  ycv,  ^  ? " 

"  Not  often,  I  am  thankful  to  say.  My  associations 
with  autumn  have  been  generally  rather  of  a  cheerful 
kind.  It  was  always  a  happy  time  with  us  in  my  youth, 
and  I  have  tried  to  keep  up  the  feeling,  and  to  think 
of  ripening  fruits  rather  than  of  vanished  flowers.  I 
have  often  thought  at  such  times  of  that  verse — 
'  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning 
thereof.' " 

"  How  can  you  apply  that  ?" 


*'  Autamn,  with  God's  blessing^  is  the  best  season  of 
the  year,  which  all  the  others  have  been  making  pre- 
parations for.  If  spring  was  a  beautiful  sesson  of  hope 
and  promise,  yet  it  was  also  one  of  mnch  doubt  sod 
anxie^.  A  good  spring  is  a  time  of  hope^  but  a  gpod 
autamn  of  thankfulness  andjVyy,  when  the  Ikrmer  seei 
his  predoos  grain  safe  in  the  gamer,  all  its  perils  past 
Fruit  is  sorely  better  than  flowers,  in  the  highest  senaeL 
Was  not  oar  apple-tree  a  fisirer  sight  last  week,  beodiog 
onder  the  golden  firoit,  than  a  few  months  ago  when 
covered  with  blossoms  ?" 

'<  I  am  not  sore,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  think  it  k)oked 
prettiest  in  spring." 

*'  Perhaps  so,  but  the  pretty  blossoms  might  aQ  hare 
been  blighted  by  a  night  of  froet;  and  every  sensible 
person  would  think  its  value  far  greato'  now.  We  m&j 
apply  the  emblem  to  higher  things.  The  Christian  life, 
in  its  matured,  advanced  experience,  is  better  than  at 
its  first  begini^ngs,  fSur  and  hopeful  as  these  may  be. 
Could  I  be  spared  to  see  you  and  John,  many  yean 
hence,  grown  up  into  tried  and  approved  servants  <tf  the 
Lord— John  in  the  ministry,  pe^aps,  and  yoa  in  some 
other  poet  of  active  usefulness— I  should  io<4  at  my 
children  with  greater  happiness  and  rest  of  heart  tiian 
I  do  now,  alUiough  your  roses  were  then  faded  sod 
his  hair  silvered.  I  see  you  with  love  and  hope  now, 
but  oh,  what  joy  and  thankfiilnesa  would  I  feel 
then!" 

"  Dearest  mother ! "  exclumed  her  son,  **  snrely  God 
wiU  spare  you  to  see  us  all  you  wish  us  to  bo !" 

<«  That  will  be  as  He  sees  good ;  at  all  events,  I 
should  one  day  rejoice  over  you  in  heaven.  See,"  aha 
said,  opening  her  pocket  Bible,  "  here  is  one  of  the 
comprehensive  promises,  whidi  I  most  often  pray  over 
in  thinking  of  you  both :  '  The  righteous  ahall  flouiah 
like  the  palm  tree :  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  io 
Lebanon.  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the 
Lofd  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  Qod  Theyaball 
still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  they  shall  be  £it  and 
flourishing'"  (Ps.  xcii.  12-14). 

<<  Has  your  fiavourite  author  Foster  no  sennon  upon 
autumn  1"  / 

"  Yes ;  he  has  one  on  the  very  words  Lucy  was  speak- 
ing of,  <  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leal'  But  I  do  not  like 
this  as  I  do  most  of  bis  writings ;  it  seems  to  me  too 
dark  and  sorrowful  a  view  of  our  earthly  lot  Ho 
appears  partly  aware  of  this  himself,  and  says  tbst 
many  may  object  to  it  and  ask.  Why  give  sncfa  a  dismal 
representation,  and  doud  the  liUle  sunshine  which 
glimmers  upon  our  path?  His  reply  is  striking—' 1 
answer,  nothing  worth  is  tiiat  sunshine  which  will  dc^ 
pierce  radiantly  through  this  doud.  No  compIaceDcy, 
no  cheerfdness,  no  delight,  is  worth  having  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  together  with  the  contemplataon  of 
this  view  of  our  mortal  condition.' " 

"The  sun  is  getting  low, mamma,"  said  Lucy;  ''I 
think  it  is  not  wise  for  you  to  sit  out  longer." 

"  Let  me  only  repeat  to  you  a  few  veraes,  wh«h 
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express  the  autumn  feelings  I  have  long  sought  to 
mtintsin :— * 

**  *Sinc«  tbe  ** gUd  tidlnci**  qioka  peace  to  this  heert» 
Ufo's  darkest  ihadowt  hare  teemed  to  depart ; 
AM  aatiiTeli  TOleea  one  ttory  hare  told, 
Goodneaa  unehanglnf,  to-day  aa  tA  dd. 

** '  Antonm  vinds  nreeplag  o'er  flelda  thrown  and  bare^ 
Echo  the  reapers*  long,  Ungerinjc  there ; 
AatnmD  flooda  mahlng  by  garner  and  stori^ 
Tell  me  of  treaaorea  in  danger  no  morei 


^  *  Floirera  In  their  Hiding,  and  leaTes  aa  they  fkU, 
Long  days  of  brlghtneaa  and  beauty  recall  ;— 
Why  ahoQld  I  aorrow  that  theae  are  now  pattf 
HeaTen'a  cloudleas  ninuner  for  ever  ahall  laat! 


** '  Oh  that  lUb*B  entumn,  like  natnre't,  may  bring 
Some  predooa  harreet  ftwa  anmmer  and  spring 
Fmlta  which  the  Master  may  deign  to  approre^ 
Laid  on  hia  altar  in  meekneae  and  lore !  *  '* 
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A  SEQUEL  TO  "THE   DRAYTONS  AND  THE   DAVENANTS.'* 


BT  THS  AUTHOR  OV  THX  "  CHAONICUU  OV  THE  SCHSiTBSAO-COTTA  FAMILY." 


xvra. 

NOTES  BY  HAODAI.ENB  ANT017Y. 

|HE  first  public  event  of  which  I  have 
any  recollection,  or  rather  the  first 
time  I  can  clearly  recollect  haying  a 
glimpse  beyond  our  own  little  world 
in  London  and  Netherby,  was  one  warm  evening 
in  August  1658. 

My  mother  was  coming  home  with  me  and 
BoUy  from  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Milton  in 
Bird-Cage  Walk,  past  Whitehall,  when  we  noticed 
many  people  clustering  like  bees  around  the  doors 
o!  the  palace  j  and  I  remember  my  mother  lifting 
np  her  finger,  and  saying  to  Dolly  and  me,  who 
were  discussing  some  of  our  small  afiairs  eagerly:— 
'*  Hush,  children,  the  Protector  is  there,  in  sore 
sickness." 

And  then  I  remember  noticing  that  the  groups 
of  people  through  which  we  were  passing  were 
all  speaking  low  and  walking  softly,  as  people  do 
in  sick-chambers,  and  every  now  and  then  looking 
np  anzioQsly  to  the  palace-windows. 

I  recollect  a  hush  and  awe  creeping  over  me^ 
and  a  guilty  feeling,  as  if  Dolly  and  I  had  been 
chidden  for  talking  in  churcL 

And  all  spoke  in  murmurs,  and  no  one  said 
anything  I  could  hear  distinctly,  until,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  space  in  front  of  the  palace,  from  the 
last  point  at  which  we  could  see  the  windows,  my 
mother  turned  back  to  look     It  happened  that 


at  that  moment  two  men  were  standing  close  to 
us,  and  one  pointed  to  the  palace,  and  said :  "  It 
was  ikere!  the  murderers  set  up  the  black  scaf- 
fold there,  just  under  those  windows.  I  see  it 
now;  and  so,  I  trow,  does  the  murderer  on  his 
sick-bed  insidei  And  so  will  more  than  one 
when  the  bhick  pall  comes  out  at  those  doors. 
The  day  of  vengeance  always  comes  at  last" 

The  words  went  through  me  like  a  shudder. 
They  were  spoken  in  a  deep  hissing  whisper, 
more  like  the  gnashing  of  teeth  than  speaking. 

I  did  not  venture  to  tell  my  mother  of  them. 
I  did  not  know  if  she  had  heard  them.  I  never 
told  anyone  of  thenu  They  lay  seething  and 
working  in  my  brain,  as  so  many  perplexities  do 
in  children's  minds — ^half-shaped,  half-shapeless, 
altogether  voiceless,  like  ghosts  waiting  to  be 
bom — and  tormented  me  greatly. 

For  in  a  few  days  the  terrible  black  train  did 
leave  those  palace-doors.  My  mother  took  us  to 
Bee  it  And  my  mother  wept,  and  Aunt  Gretel, 
which  was  not  so  wonderful,  because  Aunt  Gretel 
would  weep  as  easily  at  anything  that  moved  her 
as  we,  children.  But  my  father  wept,  and  even 
Uncle  Roger;  and  Annis,  the  nurse,  was  stiller 
than  ever.  And  there  was  great  silence  and  quiet 
weeping  among  the  people  as  the  black  train 
passed  from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey.  It  was  a 
great  day  of  mourning;  and  my  father  told  ns  we 
must  never  forget  it  For  all  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  day  had  lost  their  best  friend.     But  all 
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the  time  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my  head  that 
somebody  had  called  him  a  murderer,  and  had 
called  this  day  of  mourning  a  day  of  vengeance. 

It  puzzled  me  exceedingly,  more  especially  as 
Dr.  Rich,  the  quiet  clergyman  who  lived  in  the 
little  house  at  the  end  of  our  garden,  and  Austin 
his  son,  our  playfellow,  would  not^  J  knew,  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  procession ;  and,  indeed, 
wotdd  never  call  the  Protector  anything  but  Mr. 
Cromwell.  And  Annis,  our  nurse,  never  called 
him  anything  but  Oliver  Cromwell  (although  in 
her  that  was  not  remarkable,  since  she  called  even 
our  father  and  mother  Leonard  and  Olive);  and 
I  had  heard  her  say  often,  no  man  was  to  be 
called  a  ''Protector"  who  let  hundreds  of  poor 
Friends  languish  in  prison.  Also  Aunt  Dorothy, 
I  knew,  would  not  come  to  stay  with  us  on  ac- 
count of  something  that  had  to  do  with  the 
Protector.  All  which  things  made  a  great  tumult 
and  chaos  in  my  brain. 

But  I  must  confess  that  the  result  was,  that 
we  grew  up  with  a  great  tenderness  for  the  Roy- 
alist side. 

There  was  little  in  the  shows  and  titles  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  enkindle  the  imaginations  of 
children. 

In  all  the  fairy  tales  and  romaunts  and  poems 
we  knew,  there  was  no  such  prosaical  title  as 
Lord  Protector.  Indeed,  we  agreed  that  the  Bible 
history  itself  became  much  more  interesting  after 
the  judges  were  changed  into  kings,  however 
wrong  it  might  have  been  of  the  Jews  to  wish 
for  the  change.  We  felt  that  the  threat  of  his 
taking  our  "  sons  "  to  be  his  horsemen  and  cha- 
rioteers, and  our  ''  daughters''  to  be  his  cooks  and 
confectionaries,  would  certainly  not  have  deterred 
us  from  demanding  a  king.  We  thought  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  more  glorious  to  be  my 
Iiady  Confectionary  to  a  queen,  or  my  Lord 
Charioteer  to  a  king,  than  to  be  an3rthing  in  the 
sober  untitled  train  of  a  protector.  Queen 
Esther  was  to  us  a  far  more  romantic  personage 
than  Deborah,  who  was  only  a  mother  in  IsraeL 
And  on  Sundays,  when  the  sermons  were  very 
long  and  we  were  allowed  to  read  the  Bible  to 
keep  us  from  going  to  sleep,  we  found  great 
solace  in  expatiating  upon  Shushan  the  palace, 
among  the  courts  of  the  gardens  with  mysterious 
splendours  of  fine  linen  and  purple — beds  of  gold 


and  silver — pavement  of  red,  blue,  white,  and 
black  marble — silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble, 
between  which  were  to  be  caught  glimpses  of  fair 
ladies  in  robes  fragrant  with  plumes — of  a 
crown  royal  and  a  golden  sceptre. 

But  besides  these  enchantments  for  our  earthly 
imagination,  the  Royalist  cause^  as  expounded  to 
us  by  Austin  Rich  and  his  brothers,  laid  hold 
on  our  hearts  by  the  irresistible  chaisa  of  suffering 
majesty.  Over  the  stoiy  of  the  young  orphan 
Princess  Elizabeth,  dying  in  the  castle  where  her 
father  had  been  imprisoned,  with  her  head  pil- 
lowed on  the  Bible  she  loved,  we  wept  many  tean 
The  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  declared 
to  the  king  just  before  his  execution  that  he 
would  let  them  tear  him  in  pieces  rather  than 
accept  his  brother's  throne,  was  one  of  our  earliest 
heroes. 

And,  above  all,  the  name  of  King  Charles  was 
sacred  to  us.  Our  mother  always  spoke  of  him 
with  a  tender  respect  We  knew  how  he  had 
worn  the  portrait  of  the  queen  his  wife  next  his 
hearty  and  only  parted  with  it  nith  his  life.  We 
thought  it  quite  natural  that  Archbishop  Ussher, 
seeing  from  the  roof  of  Lady  Peterborough's 
house  the  king's  coat  laid  aside  and  his  hair 
bound  up  f6r  the  fatal  stroke,  should  have  been 
able  to  see  no  more,  but  been  led  fainting  away. 
Moreover  Austin  Rich  had  sundry  pathetic  stories 
of  Episcopal  clergyman  pilloried,  and  their  par- 
sonages pillaged  by  Parliament  troopers,  because 
they  would  not  deny  the  king  or  refuse  to  pray 
for  him. 

So  that  we  were  quite  prepared  to  welcome  the 
next  great  public  event  which  made  an  impres- 
sion on  us  after  the  funeral  of  the  Protector. 
This  was  the  entry  of  King  Charles  XL  into 
London.  A  king  was  actually  coming  throngh 
our  streets!  Our  king,  who  had  passed  his 
youth  in  exile !  He  was  coming  to  be  crowned 
in  the  Abbey,  and  to  reign  over  ,us.  And  if  a 
king,  then  of  course  the  queen  would  come,  and 
princes,  and  princesses,  and  all  the  splendours 
belonging  to  them. 

We  were  sorry  our  relatives  did  not  seem  quite 
happy  about  it  But  we  had  been  told  to  speak 
respectfully  of  the  king,  and  we  had  heard  the 
minister  in  the  church  pray  for  him.  So  that^  on 
the  whole,  Dolly  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  it  would  not  be  very  wrong  for  ti3  to  ezgoy 
the  magnificence  as  much  as  we  certainly  did. 
EspeciaQy  as  Aunt  Dorothy  (who,  our  mother 
told  us,  was  as  good  as  Aunt  Gretel,  and  Aunt 
Gretel  we  well  knew  was  better  than  any  one 
else)  was  coming  to  town  for  nothing  else  but  to 
see  the  face  of  Bis  Majesty  and  do  him  honour. 

The  previous  festivities  had  excited  our  expec- 
tations to  a  high  pitch.  There  had  been  heralds, 
in  coats  of  many  colours,  proclaiming  the  king  at 
different  places  in  the  streets ;  and  crowds  shout- 
ing, "  The  king,  God  bless  him ! "  and  bells 
breaking  out  into  peals  of  joy ;  and  bonfires — 
we  could  count  thirty  one  evening  from  our  upper 
windows — along  the  road  from  Westminster  to 
the  City,  in  the  streets,  on  the  bridges,  by  the 
water-side. 

So  at  last  the  great  festival  came.  Banners 
hidden  for  years  waving  from  the  windows  all 
down  the  streets ;  fountains  flowing  with  wine ; 
bells  clashing  all  together  in  sudden  peals,  as  if 
they  bad  gone  wild  for  joy ;  and  all  the  people 
as  mad  for  joy  as  the  bells — ^some  shouting,  some 
weeping ;  strangers  greeting  each  other  like  old 
friends.  And  such  dresses !  Old  Cavalier  ward- 
robes brought  to  light  again ;  and  some  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  new  French  fashions,  with 
dresses  gilded,  slashed,  tasseled,  plumed,  laced; 
every  one  tr3ring  to  show  their  loyalty  by  going 
as  far  from  the  old  Puritan  plainness  as  possible, 
in  materials  as  rich  as  could  be  purchased,  and  of 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow.  We  thought  it 
almost  as  splendid  as  Shushan  the  palace  in  the 
days  of  Esther  the  queen.  Trumpets,  bells, 
drams,  songs,  wild  shouts ;  colour  and  music 
everywhere,  May-day  everywhere, — in  dresses,  in 
banners,  in  the  budding  trees,  in  the  blue  skies ; 
all  the  city,  all  the  world  seemed  to  us  gone  wild 
with  joy. 

And  Aunt  Dorothy,  the  soberest  and  gravest 
of  all  our  kindred,  as  wild  as  any  one ;  crying 
out,  "The  king,  God  bless  him !"  kissing  Dolly 
and  me  again  and  again  in  a  way  which  surprised 
us  exceedingly,  as  we  were  not  aware  of  having 
done  anything  remarkably  good;  and  even  at 
bed-time  the  caresses  exchanged  between  us 
usually  went  no  further  than  our  courtesying  and 
Idasing  her  hand,  and  being  told  to  be  good 
children. 


And  then  the  king ! 

On  horseback,  as  a  king  should  be;  in  gorgeous 
apparel,  smiling  and  bowing  right  and  left|  as  if 
he  felt  we  were  all  friends ;  acknowledging  every 
courtesy  with  the  easy  grace  natural  to  him. 

And  as  he  passed  by,  Aunt  Dorothy  actually 
sank  down  on  one  knee  and  clasped  her  hands  as 
if  in  prayer,  whil^  the  tears  streamed  over  her 
&ce;  and  we  thought  we  heard  her  murmur, 
''Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.*' 
For  she  told  us  the  salvation  of  England  had 
come. 

So  the  king  went  on  to  his  palace ;  and  the 
loyal  lords  and  ladies  followed  him  in  their 
coaches,  brilliant  with  jewels  and  smiles.  And 
Aunt  Dorothy,  Dolly,  and  I  looked  on,  when 
suddenly,  while  the  procession  was  pausing  for  a 
minute,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  ladies  turned 
towards  us;  and  when  she  saw  Aunt  Dorothy, 
her  face,  which  was  graver  and  paler  than  most 
of  those  in  that  gay  company,  broke  into  smiles 
and  into  a  sudden  glow ;  and  she  seemed  look- 
ing on  beyond  us,  and  then  her  eyes  came  back 
and  rested  on  us  again,  a  little  sadly. 

Aunt  Dorothy  exclaimed, — 

''  Lettice  Davenant ! " 

And  I  looked,  and  loved  her  fiioe  at  once,  and 
yet  wondered.  For  our  mother  had  talked  to  us 
of  her  as  the  brightest  creature  in  the  world ; 
and  we  had  always  pictured  our  loveliest  fidry 
princesses  as  like  what  our  mother  had  told  us  of 
Lettice  Davenant,  with  eyes  like  diamonds,  and 
teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  colour  like  fresh  roses, 
and  a  brilliant  changing  face,  with  a  flash  and 
play  like  precious  stones  about  it 

And  now  she  sat  there  quietly  dressed,  unlike 
the  ladies  round  her ;  bedecked  with  few  jewels ; 
with  a  sweet,  calm  face,  rather  like  the  good 
women  in  New  Testament  pictures,  than  a  prin- 
cess in  a  fairy  tale. 

So  she  also  passed  on,  following  the  king  to 
the  palace.  And  the  people  rejoiced,  and  sang 
and  feasted  far  into  the  night 

We  were  wakened  from  our  first  sleep  by  sounds 
of  revelry  and  wild  songs  echoing  through  the 
streets.     Strange  sounds  to  us. 

We  crept  dose  to  each  other,  Dolly  and  I ;  and 
I  said,  '*  Dolly,  do  you  think  it  was  as  good  as 
the  Book  of  Esther  1 " 
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Bat  DoUy  confessed  to  being  a  little  disap- 
pointed. The  king  in  the  fairy  tales  was  so 
different  from  other  people,  she  said ;  you  always 
knew  him  from  any  one  else,  even  when  he  was 
dressed  like  a  beggar.  How,  she  could  not  quite 
tell;  perhaps  his  face  actually  shon%  and  his 
clothes,  instead  of  being  only  shone  upon  like 
other  peopIe'& 

But  our  king  was  dressed  like  a  king  in  a 
fairy  tale,  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
that ;  and  yet,  if  Aunt  Dorothy  had  not  told  us, 
we  might  not  have  known  him  from  the  gentle- 
men with  him.  We  agreed  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient^ since  the  fftces  of  real  kings  did  not 
shine,  that  they  should  always  wear  crowns. 
Otherwise  one  might  make  mistakes,  which  would 
be  such  a  pity. 

Perhj^s,  when  our  king  was  crowned,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  all  right 

But  we  CQucluded  that  it  certainly  was  a  very 
delightful  thing  to  have  a  king  of  our  own, 
whether  his  face  shone,  or  whether  he  was  a 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  other  men,  or  not 
It  made  eveiy  one  dress  so  beautifully,  and  seem 
so  glad,  and  set  all  the  belLs  and  trumpets  going 
so  gloriously.  And  we  hoped  very  soon  there 
would  come  also  the  queen,  and  the  princes  and 
princesses. 

And  then  the  world  would  be  something  like 
fairy-land  indeed.  Our  father  and  mother,  and 
Uncle  Boger,  and  all  the  good  people,  would  of 
course  be  rewarded,  and  made  happy  all  the  rest 
of  their  days,  when  our  king  found  them  out,  as 
be  would  be  sure  to  do  in  time.  Of  course,  they 
were  not  expecting  to  be  rewarded.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  be  exceedingly  surprised 
when  the  king  found  them  out^  and  embraced 
them,  and  made  them  sit  on  his  right  haAd.  The 
good  people  in  the  fairy  tales  always  were.  But 
there  was  sure  to  be  no  mistake  in  the  end.  The 
good  people  always  had  their  due  when  the  true 
prince  came.  And  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
that  England  was  to  be  worse  governed  than  a 
kingdom  in  fairy-land. 

The  next  week  we  were  still  more  satisfied  that 
we  had  entered  on  this  fairy  world.  For  as 
Isaac,  Dolly,  and  I  were  passing  Westminster 
Abbey,  we  heard  an  unwonted  sound  issuing  from 


it|  and  crept  in  to  listen.  Then,  for  the  fitst 
time,  we  heard  the  oipm,  with  the  chant  of  the 
choristers.  But  we  no  more  thought  of  its  being 
an  earthly  instrument^  made  of  wood  and  metal, 
than  of  the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerasalem 
being  made  of  gold  like  one  of  our  ooinsL 

The  wonderful  sounds  rolled  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  and  wound  in  and  out  among  the  arches, 
and  wreathed  the  old  stone  pillan,  and  seraied  to 
lose  themselves  in  far-off  shrines  and  myBterioiu 
endless  reoessea  like  those  in  a  forest,  and  then  to 
come  back  again  changed  and  intertwined  with 
earlier  echoes  to  mingle  with  the  new  tides  of 
music  that  kept  streaming  forth ;  nntH  we  found 
that  all  the  while  the  wondrous  tones  had  seemed 
wandering  at  their  own  sweet  will,  ibey  had  beoi 
building  a  temple  within  the  temple—*  temple 
of  melody  within  the  temple  of  stone.  And  the 
Abb^  was  no  more  a  sculptured  edifioe,  but  a 
living  body  with  a  living  souL  And  when  this 
temple  was  buiit^  angels  came  and  sang  in  it— 
voices  such  as  we  had  never  heard  on  earth— deer 
as  bells,  and  free  as  winds,  without  a  touch  of  the 
struggle  and  sadness  in  them  which  common 
human  voices  have. 

Thus  Isaac,  Dolly,  and  I  walked  home,  with 
the  gates  of  paradise  all  open  around  uSb 

The  next  morning  we  crept  out  again  to  listen 
if  these  heavenly  gates  were  open  stiU. 

But  on  our  way  we  met  a  noisy,  riotona  crowd 
dragging  along  a  bear  which  was  to  be  baited  in 
the  Spring  Gardens.  Isaac  said  ^  baiting"  meant 
that  it  was  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  dog^  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people,  after  killing  and  gib- 
ing as  many  dogs  as  it  could,  meantime,  in  its 
own  defence.  This  was  an  amusement  which  the 
Protector  had  not  permitted.  The  thought  of  it 
closed  the  gates  of  paradise  to  me,  at  least  for  that 
day. 


OUVE  S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

They  laid  him  in  the  Abbey  among  the  kings. 

For  two  years  the  dust  of  Tudors  and  FlaDta* 
genets  was  honoured  (so  Boger  thougiht)  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mortal  part  of  ,tbe  man  who 
had  served  England  as  any  of  her  kings  might 
have  been  proud  to  have  served  her — had  loved 
her,  as  we  believe,  more  than  home  or  hfe^  or 
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even  the  esteem  of  good  men — Imd  made  her 
^eater  than  any  king  or  prince  had  ever  made 
her,  from  Alfred  to  the  Elizabeth  whom  he  called 
"  that  great  qneen." 

And  then,  in  the  September  after  the  Restora- 
tion, hy  order  of  the  king,  who  sold  Dunkirk  to 
the  French,  and  spent  the  money  like  the  prodi- 
gal in  the  parable,  the  noble  dost  was  taken  out  of 
its  resting-place,  with  the  remains  of  the  aged 
mother,  and  that  daughter  Elizabeth  Claypole 
whom  the  Protector  had  loved  so  dearly ;  and  of 
Blake,  the  great  admiral,  who  had  made  the  name 
of  England  a  renown  from  the  shores  of  Italy 
and  Algiers  to  Teneriffe  and  the  western  islands 
of  the  Spanish  main,  to  be  cast  contemptuously 
into  a  pit  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  St 
Maigaret's. 

I  thinky  when  he  was  gone,  most  good  men  in 
England — at  least  most  Puritan  good  men — felt 
something  was  lost  our  generation  was  scarce 
likely  to  rficover.  The  Scottish  ministers  said 
that  Qod'a  goodness  had  manrellously  caused  true 
piety  to  flourish  more  under  this  usurper  than 
under  her  rightful  kings;  ''turping  bitter  waters 
into  sweet  by  a  mimde."  And  so  thought  Mr. 
Bichard  Baxter;  acknowled^ng,  moreover,  that 
he  believed  the  Protector,  resisted  as  he  had  been, 
meant  well  in  the  main. 

Oood  Mr.  Philip  Henry  (who  kept  the  day  of 
the  late  king's  death  as  a  fast  day)  wrote,  that 
though  during  the  years  between  forty  and  sixty 
the  foundations  were  out  of  course^  yet  in  the 
matter  of  God's  worship  things  went  well;  there 
was  freedom  and  reformation* 

Mistress  Lucy  Hutchinson  acknowledged  that 
he  had  much  natural  greatness,  and  well  became 
Che  place  he  had  usurped,  and  that  '*  his  personal 
courage  and  magnanimity  upheld  him  against 
all  enemies  and  malcontents."  And  Mr.  John 
Maidstone,  his  faithful  ^  gentleman  and  cofferer," 
wrote  (when  nothing  but  dishonour  could  come 
to  any  for  honouring  him) :  "  In  the  direst  perils 
of  the  war,  and  the  high  places  of  the  field,  hope 
shone  in  him  like  a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had  gone 
oat  to  others."  And  he  described  him  thufi :  "  A 
body  well  compact  and  strong;  his  stature  under 
six  feet  (I  believe  two  inches) ;  his  head  so  shaped 
as  you  might  see  it  both  a  storehoute  and  a  «Aoj>" 
(full  for  every  need,  ready  for  all  occasions)  "of  a 


vast  treasury  of  natural  parts;  his  temper  exceed- 
ing fiery  (as  I  have  known),  but  the  flame  of  it 
kept  down,  for  the  most  part,  or  soon  allayed, 
with  those  moral  endowments  he  had;  naturally 
compassionate  towards  objects  in  distress,  even 
to  an  effeminate  measure,  though  God  had  made 
in  him  a  heart  wherein  was  left  little  room  for 
fear.  A  larger  toul^  I  thinks  hath  kldcm  dwelt 
in  a  houae  oft^y  than  his  teas,*' 

But  he  was  gone.  And  all  the  people  in  England 
who  thought  they  could  govern  En^and  better 
than  he  had  governed  her,  were  at  liberty  to  try. 

They  did  try,  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
And  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  whole  nation, 
distracted  to  madness  from  end  to  end  by  the 
disorders  they  brought  about,  threw  itself  at  the 
feet  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  a  frenzy  of  loyalty, 
without  conditions,  simply  entreating,  like  a  child 
wearied  with  its  own  wilfulness,  to  be  forgiven 
and  governed  and  kept  quiet^  yielding  every 
preciotis  right — the  froit  of  our  forefathers'  blood 
and  toil — into  his  hands,  content,  if  he  had  been 
strong,  to  be  made  as  servile  as  he  pleased ;  ready, 
alas,  he  being  not  strong,  but  weak  and  profligate, 
to  be  made  as  base  as  (for  the  time)  he  could  and 
did  make  it 

"  Such,"  said  Roger,  "  was  the  Aceldama  from 
which  that  strong  faithful  arm  had  saved  us." 

''Such,"  sighed  my  father,  ''was  the  end  of 
the  most  bei^efioent  of  despotisms  that  could  not 
be  immortal." 

Boger  never  ceased,  during  the  few  months 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  do  all  he  could  to  carry 
out  what  he  believed  would  have  been  the  Lord 
Protector's  wish,  doing  his  utmost  to  serve  my 
Lord  Bichard,  the  new  Protector,  and,  after  his 
resignation,  to  keep  order  and  discipline  in  the 
army.  But  he  worked  with  little  hope.  During 
all  the  times  of  trial  before  or  since,  I  never  saw 
him  so  downcast  and  desponding  as  then. 

When  once  the  Bestoration  came  his  spirits 
seemed,  strangely,  to  rise  again. 

He  had  done  his  best;  and  the  worst  had  come. 
The  hopeless  struggle  without  a  chief  was  over, 
and  henceforth  he,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  must  gird  on  a  new  courage,  not  to  contend 
but  to  endure.  I  well  remember  how,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  king's  entry  into  Lon- 
don, he  came  into  our  parlour,  and  unlaced  his 
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helmet,  and  quietly  ungirding  his  sword,  laid  it 
on  a  shelf  behind  the  great  Family  Bible. 

He  said  nothing,  but  the  action  spoke;  and  we 
understood,  and  also  said  nothing. 

Then  he  left  the  room,  and  after  a  time  came 
down,  with  every  vestige  of  the  old  armour  of  the 
Ironsides  gone,  in  the  plain  dress  of  a  Puritan 
gentleman,  and  sitting  down,  he  took  Maidie  on 
his  knee,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  cheerily. 

It  overcame  'me  altogether  to  see  him  so,  for  I 
knew  it  meant  that  he  had  given  up  all  hope  for 
himself,  and  well-nigh  for  England,  and  the  tears 
fell  fast  on  my  sewing.  He  saw  them,  and  gently 
setting  Maidie  down,  he  came  and  sat  down  dose 
by  me,  and  said, — 

"  Let  us  thank  God,  Olive.  The  old  army  has 
been  true  to  itself  and  to  him  who  made  it  what 
it  was,  to  the  last 

*'We  were  gathered  on  Black  Heath  to-day, 
thirty  thousand  of  us ;  enough  to  have  swept  the 
king  and  his  courtiers,  and  London  and  its  citi- 
zens,  into  the  ThameSb  We  had  done  more  than 
that  before,  I  think,  with  fewer  of  us.  And  we 
know,  most  of  us,  that  this  day  is  as  our  last — ^the 
last  of  the  old  army  he  made.  Many  of  us  see 
nothing  left  to  fight  for,  and  will  go  back  quietly 
to  farm  and  home,  to  honest  toil  and  trade,  that 
is,  if  they  wiU  let  us ;  for  there  are  not  a  few  that 
look  for  a  halter  rather  than  a  home  when  the 
king  enjoys  his  own  again  in  security.  They  will 
hardly  trust  us  together  in  force  again.  The 
discipline  which  won  Naseby  and  gained  Dunbar 
never  wavered.  But  we  let  the  royal  party  pass 
quietly,  as  if  the  Lord  General  had  given  the  word 
of  command.  And  that,  I  think,  is  something  to 
give  thanks  for.  It  would  not  have  been  well  to 
tarnish  his  memory  by  disorders  he  would  have 
reproved." 

After  that,  the  great  army  of  the  Common- 
wealth died  away,  as  Roger  had  expected,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more,  except  when  aged  yeomen 
and  tradesmen,  on  village  greens  and  in  city 
homes,  now  and  then  enkindled,  as  they  spoke 
to  each  other  of  Naseby,  Dunbar,  Worcester,  and 
Dunkirk,  into  an  enthusiasm  strange  to  the  next 
generation,  who  had  only  known  them  peacefully 
labouring  in  th^  field,  the  workshop,  or  at  the 
forge. 

But  the  bones  of  the  Protector  had  not  yet 


reached  their  last  resting-place.  On  the  Sid  of 
January  1661,  the  anniversary  of  the '^  martyr- 
dom of  His  Sacred  Majesty  "  eleven  years  before, 
the  body  of  the  "  great  prince "  was  once  noie 
disinterred,  with  that  of  Bradshaw,  hanged 
throughout  the  day  on  a  gibbet  at  l^bnm,  and 
at  night  thrown  like  that  of  a  dog  into  a  pit  at 
the  foot  of  the  gallows. 

It  was  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  just  judg- 
ments of  God,  same  of  the  Royalists  thought, 
slow  but  sura 

Roger  only  said,  when  he  could  speak  of  it  at 
all,  which  was  not  for  long,  **  After  thai^  have  m 
mare  that  they  can  do.  They  have  done  tiie 
worst  And  how  little  it  is,  that  even  the 
basest  vengeance  could  add  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  dust,  and  the  worm,  which  awaits  what  is 
mortal  of  us  all !  The  distance  between  Tybant 
and  the  royal  tombs  in  the  Abbey  is  Httle  indeed, 
measured  from  heaven.  Nor  will  it  take  longer 
time  from  the  one  than  from  the  other  to  hear  tiie 
trumpet  when  it  sounds,  and  to  obey  its  summoDS.** 

''  But  England  is  dishonoured  by  the  deed." 

**  1  think  not,"  he  replied ;  ''or  not  chiefly  bj 
theU  deed.  The  men  of  England  may  be  dishon- 
oured that  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  fiving. 
But  no  grave  in  England  can  dishonour  him  dead, 
or  can  take  his  dust  from  the  faithful  keeping  of 
his  native  earth;  nor,  I  think,  can  all  men  may 
do  keep  the  day  from  coming  when  England 
shall  feel  that  not  one  spot  only,  but  every  indi 
of  English  earth  is  made  more  sacred  by  his  feet 
having  trodden  it^  and  by  his  dust  being  mingled 
with  it." 

Little  indeed  can  human  vengeance  add  to  the 
dishonour  of  death,  when  once  death  is  past 

But  alas,  on  this  side,  how  much  is  possible  to 
human  cruelty ! 

As  victim  after  victim  proved,  led  forth  to  the 
ignominy  and  the  protracted  anguish  of  the  trai- 
tor*s  death,  patiently  giving  up  their  souls  to  God 
amidst  such  agonies  as  the  torturer's  kuifo  c  ;t!  d 
inflict 

Some  were  in  the  prime  of  life  and  strong  to 
feel ;  others  aged  and  weak  to  bear.  But  I  never 
heard  that  any  of  the  ten  who  so  sufiered  dis- 
honoured either  themselves,  what  they  deemed 
<^the  good  old  cause,"  England,  or  the  God  who 
sustained  them,  by  one  unworthy  word  or  moan. 
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The  savage  pamshment  of  treason  had  never 
been  inflicted  once  during  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  suffered  eleven  times  in  the  first  year 
after  the  Restoration.  It  came  back  with  the 
May-poles,  and  the  beautiful  dresses  of  many 
colours,  and  courtly  manners. 

The  king  was  present  at  some  of  these  ezecn- 
tioDS.  He  went  from  them  to  hear  the  beautiful 
heavenly  music  in  the  Eoyal  Chapel ;  or  to  listen 
to  other  music,  not  heavenly,  in  the  palace. 

Bat  the  people  grew  weary  of  this  soon.  It 
was  feared  that  if  they  were  too  often  repeated, 
the  minds  of  the  Commonwealth  might  once  more 
become  confused  about  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
illogically  forgetting  it  in  the  enormity  of  the 
punishment  And  it  was  recommended  they 
should  not  be  continued;  at  all  events,  not  so 
near  the  royal  residence.  ' 

But  amidst  all  the  restorations — which  to  us 
seemed  not  going  forward  and  upward,  but  back- 
ward and  downward  —  there  was  one  which 
broaght  me  some  peaceful  and  hallowed  hours. 
It  was  the  restoration  of  the  old  Liturgy. 
There  was  comfort  in  creeping  into  some  quiet 
comer  of  the  Abbey,  or  of  the  great  churches  of 
the  city,  to  join  in  the  old  familiar  sacred  words. 

It  was  rest  to  kneel  in  silent  adoration,  and 
be  certain  one's  heart  would  not  be  turned  aside 
^m  lifting  itself  up  to  God,  by  any  allusions 
to  the  triumphs  or  the  reverses,  the  wrongs  or  the 
revenges,  of  to-day. 

It  was  joy,  in  the  Te  Deum^  to  lose  sight  of 
divisions  and  factions,  and  with  the  glorious 
company  of  apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
prophets,  the  noble  army  t>f  martyrs,  the  holy 
Church  throughout  all  the  world,  to  praise  Him 
of  the  majesty  of  whose  glory  all  the  earth  is 
full 

It  was  strength  to  stand  up,  and  say  with  the 
Church  of  all  ages  and  lands :  ''  I  believe  in 
God,  the  Father  Almighty ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ, 
His  only  Son,  our  Lord;  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  re^ 
Barrcction»from  the  dead." 

To  stand  up  above  the  graves,  and  under  the 
heavens,  and  say  this  to  God;  in  the  words  I 
used  in  my  childhood,  and  Lady  Lucy,  and  so 
many  of  our  holy  dead  all  their  lives,  and  the 
Church  for  so  many  ages ;  words  which  had  out- 


lived so  many  wars,  and  which  flowed  from  calm 
depths  so  far  beneath  them  aU. 


lettice's  diary. 

Datenant  Hall,  June  1660. — The  country 
seems  in  a  delirium  of  delight  to  see  us  back 
again,  and  to  have  a  king  once  more. 

The  usurper,  or  the  people  who  followed  him, 
must,  one  would  think,  have  made  England  very 
wretched,  that  the  restoration  of  her  old  state 
should  drive  her  well-nigh  wild  with  joy. 

At  Dover,  where  His  Majesty  landed,  and  all 
along  the  road  to  London,  sober  men  and  women 
knelt  and  sobbed  out  blessings  on  him  !  Old  men 
thanked  Gk>d  they  saw  this  day  before  they  died  \ 
Mothers  held  up  their  children  to  look  at  him, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  to  children 
and  grandchildren  the  tradition  of  this  glorious 
day! 

Arches  of  triumph  across  the  sober  old  streets ; 
banners  from  the  windows,  mad  huzzas  from  the 
sober  crowds,  in  whose  costume  tarnished  relics 
of  old  Cavalier  gaieties  stmggled  to  kindle  the 
Puritan  sobriety  into  colour.  Oh,  the  thrill  all 
through  the  heart  of  the  old  English  shout  of 
welcome  and  triumph,  the  old  English  cheer!  No 
wonder  Marshal  Turenne  asked  what  it  meant  at 
Dunkirk. 

Dear  sober,  solid,  silent  old  England,  when 
she  goes  wild,  she  does  it  with  a  will.  Bells, 
bonfires ;  dumb,  patient  crowds  waiting,  well  con- 
tent^ for  hours,  just  for  the  moment's  sight  and 
the  moment's  shout  of  welcome.  The  attempts 
to  utter  this  joy  in  speeches  and  processions,  so 
delightfully  stifiT  and  clumsy  and  inadequate,  that 
laughter  and  tears  are  kept  in  close  neighbour- 
hood all  the  time,  so  delightfully  inadequate  to 
utter  the  welcome  and  delights  in  the  deep,  damb 
ocean  of  the  nation's  heart. 

So  glad,  so  crazy  with  joy,  to  see  us  back  again ! 
Patient,  blind,  hopeful,  wilful,  loyal  old  mother  of 
us  all ;  and  why  ) 

Eleven  years  ago  a  king  suffered  on  the 
scaffold;  and  this  king,  I  think,  is  scarcely  like 
to  be  better. 

It  is  strange  to  be  made  so  much  of  as  we  are 
by  all  the  neighbours  here.  No  one  has  been 
very  glad  to  have  us  for  so  many  years.     And 
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now  we  are  all  heroes  and  heroines,  we  who  have 
been  with  the  king  in  his  exile.  They  cannot 
hear  enongh  of  what  we  did  and  suiSered  in  foreign 
parts,  and  of  the  bearing  of  the  royal  family  in 
their  adverse  fortunes. 

And,  in  truth,  we  have  come  rather  soon  to  the 
end  of  what  we  like  to  say  about  His  Majesty. 

Tet  we  also  cannot  fail  but  be  swept  on  with 
the  joy  and  hope  of  the  nation. 

Surely,  surely  the  very  welcome  must  be  en- 
nobling to  him  so  welcomed.  The  very  love  and 
trust  of  a  whole  people,  such  as  this,  must  inspire 
His  Majesty  to  be  worthy  of  the  feeling  he  in- 
spires; must  consume  in  its  pure  fires  aU  that 
we  had  fain  see  consumed  of  the  past;  must  en- 
kindle in  his  heart  a  returning  glow  of  kingly 
patriotism,  which  shall  hallow  it  into  an  altar  on 
which  all  fedser  and  baser  fires  shall  be  extin- 
guished. 

I  had  scarce  thought  we  should  have  had  so 
much  to  regret  in  leaving  France.  We  had  al- 
ways felt  it  so  completely  a  land  of  exile,  and 
had  always  so  hoped  our  sojourn  in  it  must  be 
drawing  to  a  close,  that  it  was  not  until  we  had 
to  sever  them  we  learned  how  many  tiea  had 
slowly  been  weaving  themselves  around  us,  and 
binding  our  hearts  to  the  strange  country. 

Even  the  lofty  rooms  in  the  old  palace^  which 
had  seemed  such  mere  prison-chambers  when  we 
entered  them ;  even  my  father's  old  enemy  *'  the 
stone  woman,  who  could  never  empty  her  pitcher," 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  kind  of  right  in  us. 

Madame  la  Mothe  ma4e  a  vain  attempt  at 
softening  the  parting  with  congratulatory  little 
pleasantries.  They  broke  down  into  tears  and 
tender  reproaches,  her  heart  being  much  moved  at 
the  time,  moreover,  by  the  death  of  her  nephew, 
for  the  sake  of  whose  young  widow  she  consented 
to  remain  in  ^<the  world*'  to  manage  the  estates. 

'^  Thou  shouldst,  indeed,  have  a  heavy  weight  on 
thy  conscience,"  she  said,  ^  with  all  thine  innocent 
looks.  My  poor  nephew  would  have  been  so 
happy  with  thee,  if  thou  wouldst  have  wedded 
him ;  he  would  never  have  gone  to  the  wars  and 
left  this  poor  littU  helpless  widow  to  my  guardian- 
ship. Then  my  nephew,  still  happily  surviving, 
and  thou  making  his  life  good  and  pleasant^  I 
should  at  last,  perhaps,   have  had  leisure  and 


grace  to  make  a  thorough  conversion.    I  should 
have  gone  to  Port  Boyal,  and  thou,  being  brought 
in  thia  way  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
exemplary  piety  of  those  saintly  ladies,  wonldst 
once  more  have  reconsidered  thy  heresies,  and  at 
last  taken  that  little  step— that  one  little  step 
which  divides  thee  firom  the  True  Fold.    Thns 
I  should  have  made  my  own  salvation  and  ttdne; 
thou  the  salvation  of  my  nephew.     So  all  migfat 
have  ended  like  a  romance  oompoeed  for  tlie 
edification  of  youth.    And  now  see  the  contrast! 
I  remain  in  the  world,  bound  to  it  by  this  poor 
young  widow  (with  whom  otherwise  I  have  no 
fault  to  find) ;  thou  retumest  to  thine  unbeJieving 
England.     My  heart  feels  desolate  for  thee,  as  if 
I  loat  thy  mother  and  a  second  yonth  in  losing 
thee.      And,  alas,  these  gentlemen  the  Jesoito 
threaten  to  overwhelm  Fort  Boyal     Thus  eveiy- 
thing  goes  to  the  wrong  end.     Or,  if  the  romance 
is  ever  to  end  right,  there  must  be  another  Tolnme, 
another  volume  not  yet  even  b^gun,  quite  out  of  my 
sight,  which  Heaven  grant  there  may  be.    Heaven 
grant  there  be,  my  chUd,  here  or  hereafter.    For 
me,  certainly,  not  here;  but,  if  Heaven  wills^  I 
pray  for  thee,  here  and  hereafter  also." 

Barbe  was  sorely  distracted  between  me  and 
her  seven  sistelrs  and  brothers.  At  length  she 
decided,  with  many  tears,  that  duty  bound  her  to 
her  family. 

"  My  father  is  an  excellent  man,  mademoisdle, 
also  a  great  politician,  and  religious  as  a  pastor; 
but  in  the  afGurs  of  the  earth,  mademoiselle^  he 
is  a  child,  blameless — but  a  child. 

''  And  there  are  these  seven  other  children.  1 
call  them  still  children,  because  I  am  five  yean 
older  than  any  of  them,  and  because  they  'were 
children  when  I  left  them  to  attend  mademoiselle, 
and  gain  a  living  for  tbe  rest.  The  youngest  is 
not  yet  eleven.  The  oldest  is  scarcely  twenty. 
He  is  a  student,  learned  and '  eloquent  (my  father 
says)  as  Demosthenes.'  Bnt^  unhappily,  not  en- 
dowed with  those  talents  which  earn  bread.  As 
yet  I  alone  have  developed  these  inferior  capa- 
cities— transitory,  but,  alas,  so  necessary  in  a  world 
where  our  com  has  to  be  baked  before  it  can  be 
eaten,  and  one's  flax  to  be  spun  before  it  can  be 
worn.  What  then  can  I  do  1  If  my  father  ahonld 
at  last  obtain  that  appointment  he  is  always  ex- 
pecting from  some  appreciating  statesman,  or  one 
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of  the  children  should  develop  these  inferior 
gifts  for  earning  bread;  and  if  then  mademoiselle 
should  not,  in  the  splendour  of  the  establishment 
she  was  bom  to  and  so  well  deserres,  have  for- 
gotten her  poor  little  French  Huguenot  maid — " 
But  here  Barbe's  eloquence  broke  down,  and 
she  wept 

'^I  shall  never  forget  thee,  Barbe,"  I  said, 
"  nor  the  ten  thousand  lessons  of  self-denial  and 
sweet  temper  and  cheerful  diligence  I  have 
learned  from  thee." 

"Bat  mademoLselle  will  then  have  ladies  for 
her  attendants,"  sighed  Barbe,  who^  in  spite  of  all 
I  could  saj,  had  formed  very  exalted  ideas  of  our 
destinies. 

"  Never  one  with  such  fingers  as  thine,  or  with 
a  better  heart,"  I  said. 

"Then,"  sighed  Barbe,  as  she  delicately  ar- 
ranged my  hair  into  long  tresses,  ^  it  might  yet 
be.  Histoiy,  my  father  says,  is  more  romantic 
thin  the  romances.  I  might  even  yet  arrange 
again  this  luxuriant  hair." 

"Scarcely  luxuriant  then,  Barbe;  or,  if  luxu- 
^t,  gray,  and  only  fit  to  be  soberly  bound  be- 
neath some  simple  coif  in  some  homely  fashion, 
quite  unworthy  of  thy  skUful  fingers.  Tou  found 
three  white  hairs  yesterday." 

"  Sorrow,  not  years !"  she  said,  quietly.  ^  Made- 
iQoiselle  has  allowed  me  sometimes  to  know  how 
it  was  she  understood  our  sorrows  so  well." 

"Sorrows  partly,  and  partlyyears,  Barbe,"  Isaid. 
^This  Book  tells  us  the  years  are  leading  us  on 
to  the  end  of  the  sorrows,  and  the  sorrows  train- 
ing us  for  the  harvest  of  the  years." 

And  we  shed  tears  together  as  she  read  the  in- 
scription I  had  written  on  the  large  French  Bible 
I  had  bought  her  as  a  souvenir. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,"  she  said,  '^  I  shall  always 
hear  your  voice  reading,  it;  your  voice  and  my 
mother's,  the  kindest  I  have  ever  known  or  shall 
ever  know  till  I  meet  you  both  again." 

I  saw  IViistress  Dorothy  in  the  crowd  at  the 
entry  into'  London.  She  seemed  half-kneeling 
— an  unspeakable  mark  of  honour  from  her  dear 
inflexible  Puritan  kneea  She  seemed  a  little 
aged ;  but  her  face  was  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm. 
And  with  her  were  two  fair  rosy  children,  not 
like  city  children,  who  gazed  at  me  with  wide- 


open  wonderingeyes — the  eldest  dark  and  flashing, 
lUce  Dr.  Antony's;  the  other,  Olive's  eye&  I 
think  she  has  told  them  something  of  Lettice, 
little  wild  Lettice  Devenant  They  looked  pleased, 
and  yet  so  puzzled 

My  eyes  went  past  them,  but  in  vain.  None 
else  of  the  old  Netherby  friends  was  there.  Alas, 
I  fear,  they  are  not  all  swept  into  this  tide  of  wel- 
come. 

Roger's  "  king,"  I  fear,  lies  silent  underground 
Like  mine.  His,  buried  in  state  (they  say), 
among  kings  he  supplanted,  at  Westminster. 
Mine,  laid  in  silence  among  the  kings,  his  fathers, 
at  Windsor. 

The  great  gulf  between  us  is  hardly  bridged 
over  yet 

Netherby  is  empty.  Mr.  Drayton  and  Mistress 
Qretel  are  in  London  with  Olive. 

This  old  place  is  in  such  order  as  if  we  had  left 
it  yesterday,  which  is  more^  I  think,  than  any 
other  of  the  exiled  Cavaliers  can  say  of  their 
restored  homes. 

I  know  how.  I  see  the  hands  that  did  it  aU, 
at  every  turn,  in  every  nook,  in  every  flower  in 
my  mother's  terrace-garden  so  neat  and  trim,  in 
every  grove  and  arbour  of  the  Pleasaunce,  where 
we  used  to  ramble  in  the  old  days. 

Ungrateful  that  I  am!  I  could  almost  wish 
they  had  left  it  n^lected.  I  could  almost  wish 
the  roses  had  run  wild,  that  the  flower-beds  had 
returned  to  the  possession  of  forest  weeds,  the 
smooth  turf  run  up  into  long  wild  grasses,  that 
the  terrace  walls  were  green  and  moss-grown,  that 
nature  had*  been  suffered  to  run  into  the  elfish 
kind  of  revels  she  likes  to  play  when  she  finds 
her  way  once  more  into  gardens  stolen  from  her 
domain,  that  time  had  been  suffered  to  weave  the 
tangled  garlands  wherewith,'  as  with  a  lavish  fune- 
real pomp,  he  is  wont  to  strew  deserted  places 
which  have  been  dear  to  human  creatures. 

So  much  has  run  wild,  has  run  to  seed,  has 
blossomed  and  shed  its  bloom  since  then!  So 
much  is  gone  for  ever  and  for  ever,  it  is  almost 
more  than  I  can  bear  to  find  these  familiar  things 
so  much  the  same.  Ungrateful,  diseased  thoughts. 
I  will  not  give  them  a  minute's  voluntary  enter- 
tainment. 

Gone?  Nothing  worth  keeping  has  really 
gone, not  one  blossom  worth  living  has  really  faded. 
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They  have  not  faded,  they  have  fruited.  They 
have  fruited,  or  they  are  ripening  into  fruit,  sun- 
beam by  sunbeam,  shower  by  shower,  day  by 
day.  Bich  summer-time,  golden  harvest-time  of 
life  I  God  forbid  that  I  never  speak  '^pulingly" 
(as  he  said),  as  if  spring  foded  and  not  ripened 
iato  summer,  or  dawn  died  instead  of  glowed  into 
day. 

And  most  of  all  this  is  so  with  thee,  mother, 
mother;  with  thee,  whose  lost  presence  makes 
garden,  terrace,  chamber,  so  sacred  and  so  sad. 
I  know  it — I  know  it !  Thy  dawn  was  fuU  of 
tears,  and  has  glowed  indeed  into  the  day.  I 
know  it;  and  when  I  think  of  thee,  of  thee  and 
Harry,  I  rejoice  in  it 

As  to  myself^  I  cannot  rejoice  at  it.  Nor 
need  I  try.  Thank  Qod,  I  need  not  freeze  my 
heart  by  vainly  tiying  to  make  sorrow  not  sorrow. 
The  sorrow  is  my  share  of  it  now,  and  the  joy 
is  to  come  through  that,  through  opening  our 
hearts  patiently  to  that^  not  by  closing  them  and 
trying  to  make  some  wretched  artificial  sunshine 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  cloud.  The  cloud  is 
sent  to  bring  us  not  lights  but  shadow  and  rain. 
Behind  and  after  it  the  sunshine,  when  the  time 
comes  for  that ! 

I  thought  I  saw  Job  Forster  among  the 
thirty  thousand  on  Blackheath;  tiie  terrible 
thousands  which  kept  France  and  Spain  and 
£lurope  in  awe  all  these  years,  and  kept  us  out  of 
England.  Why  they  let  us  come  back  at  all  is 
the  wonder.  For  they  were  not  broken  nor  dis- 
ordered, but  compact  and  strong  as  ever.  And  I 
scarce  think  t^ey  share  in  the  welcome  the  nation 
gives  us.  I  think  most  of  us  breathed  more 
freely  when  that  dread  host  was  passed. 

I  thought  I  saw  Job  Forster  among  them. 
Tet  when  I  went  into  Netherby,  there  he  was  at 
the  old  forge,  working  away  as  steadily  and 
soberly  as  if  he  had  never  left  it,  instead  of  roam- 
ing all  over  the  world  at  the  beck  of  Oliver, 
beating  army  after  army — English,  Boyalist, 
Irish,  Scottish,  Spanish,  on  field  after  field. 

I  could  scarce  trust  my  eyes.  I  was  half 
afraid  to  speak  to  him,  fearing  lest  he  should 
give  me  but  a  grim  greeting  as  a  fragment  of 
the  '^malignant  interest**  wherewith  they  have 
dealt  somewhat  sternly.      Beside  him  stood  a 


lad  in  a  blacksmith's  apron,  helping  him  at  the 
forge,  with  a  curious  perplexing  half-resemblance 
in  his  fsLce,  which  perplexed  me  like  a  strain  of 
some  familiar  tune  interwoven  into  strange 
music. 

But  before  I  passed,  Job  looked  up  at  my 
footsteps,  and  seeing  me,  I  suppose  he  forgot 
Naseby,  Worcester,  malignancy,  and  everything, 
for  he  threw  down  his  tools,  and  striding  forward, 
took  my  hands  in  both  of  his,  black  as  they  were, 
and  shook  them  till  the  tears  ran  down  my  face, 
mostly  for  gladness,  and  a  little  for  the  pain  in 
my  fingers. 

'*  Mistress  Lettice,  my  dear,"  he  said,  ^  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  thee  back  again.  Come  how  ye 
may,*'  he  added,  to  guard  himself  against  any 
political  concession — "  come  how  ye  may.*' 

Then  Bachel  came  out  at  the  door  of  the  dd 
cottage,  her  dear  quiet  face  little  aged  since  I  saw 
her  at  Oxford,  when  she  made  her  way  through 
the  royal  lines  to  find  her  wounded  husband  in 
the  prison.  Little  aged,  yet  somewhat  changed; 
ripened,  not  aged ;  less  of  outward  suffering,  more 
of  protecting  motherliness  in  her  wajrs  and  looks 
and  tones.  And  she,  too,  came  forward  and 
courtseyed,  a  little  more  mindful  of  good  manners, 
and  bade  me  welcome,  in  words  like  the  Book  of 
Ruth,,  to  my  country,  and  my  people,  and  my 
father's  house. 

How  sweet  it  was !  The  old  English  coantiy 
tongue;  the  old  English  welcome,  shyly  suppress- 
ing twice  as  much  pleasure  as  it  uttered,  so  sweet 
that  I  could  say  nothing,  but  could  only  take  ha 
hands  in  mine,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  cottage,  and 
sit  quiet^  with  my  head  on  her  kind  old  heart, 
until  the  crowding  memories  and  joys  and  sor- 
rows and  love  and  loss  which  stifled  each  other 
into  silence  found  their  outlet  in  a  borst  of 
tears. 

It  was  soon  over.  And  then  a  pale  woman 
with  a  meek  still  face  came  forward  at  BAchd*s 
bidding  from  a  dark  comer  of  the  room,  where 
she  had  been  sitting  sewing,  and  filled  me  a  cap 
of  fresh  water  from  a  little  basin  outside  the 
window. 

When  she  came  close  to  me  she  smiled,  and 
made  a  little  reverence.  And  the  snule  broo^t 
back  for  a  moment  the  youth  into  her  faca  And 
I  knew  at  once  she  was  Cicely,  Qammer  Grindle*s 
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grandchild.  Then  it  all  flaahed  on  me  in  an  in- 
stant I  had  found  where  the  strain  of  the 
familiar  tone  came  from;  the  lad  outside  was  her 
son,  and  hy  Divine  rights  if  not  by  human  law, 
Sir  Laoncelot's  heir. 

I  shook  her  hand,  and  she  lifted  it  to  her  lips 
and  Idssed  it^  with  a  grace  which  brought  back 
the  day  when  that  pale  woman  had  danced  round 
the  May-pole,  laughing  and  rosy,  and  light-footed 
and  light-hearted,  with  so  many  looking  on  whose 
faces  we  should  not  see  again. 

I  shall  get  used  to  it  all  in  time.  But  now 
scarce  a  feuniliar  old  sight  or  sound  but  would 
move  me  to  tears,  if  I  did  not  repress  them  ;  as 
I  do,  of  course.  For  I  would  not  have  the  people 
think  I  came  back  among  them  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  or  one  left  in  foreign  parts. 

And  how  can  they  understand  how  the  paths 
they  have  been  going  up  and  down  upon,  and  the 
doors  they  have  been  going  in  and  out  of  every 
day  these  eleven  years,  to  me  are  doors  into  a 
hnried  past,  and  paths  trodden  by  feet  that  tread 
our  earthly  ways  never  more  ? 

Yet  I  think  Bachel  understands  it,  for  as  I  was 
coming  away  she  said, — 

'^  There  has  been  One  walking  all  the  way  with 
OS  all,  Mistress  Lettice,  all  the  time.  And  He 
bows  all"  * 

It  was  just  the  strengthening  word  I  wanted  to 
tnm  me,  from  the  past  to  the  Ever-Present,  from 
the  dead  to  the  Living,  for  all  live  unto  Him.  A 
glinapse  into  the  heart  of  the  Son  of  man,  I  think, 
such  aa  Bachel  Forster  has,  gives  those  who  have 
it  a  vision  into  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

To  my  father  our  home-coming  is  well-nigh 
unmixed  delight.  He  is  as  frolicsome  as  a  boy, 
fall  of  schemes  for  re-uniting  and  reconciling  the 
whole  world,  by  means  primarily  of  ale  and  roast 
beef  How  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  his  great  hearty 
voice  ringing  through  the  hall  and  court,  among 
the  stables,  giving  orders  about  the  stud,  the 
farm,  the  hounds ;  waxing  warm  over  Roundhead 
insolence  with  the  old  servants;  cracking  jokes 
with  the  young  ones;  mistaking  people  for  their 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers;  and  making  his 
nray  out  of  all  his  entanglements  by  chivalrous  old 
courtly  compliments  and  hearty  old  English  jokes ; 
and  through  all  never  ceasing  to  be  the  courtier  and 
the  master,  and  scarcely  ever  losing  his  temper, 


except  now  and  then  with  the  cool  mockeries  of 
Roland,  and  the  reckless  carriage  of  Walter  and 
the  courtiers  of  the  New  Court  whom  he  brings  to 
see  u&  Indeed,  it  needs  an  occasional  refreshing 
of  my  father's  recollection  of  the  days  of  the 
Roundheads  to  keep  his  loyalty  to  the  Old  Court 
very  warm  towards  the  new. 

XXL 

ouvb's  becx>llections. 

Aunt  Dorothy  was  much  with  us  during  the 
months  after  the  Restoration. 

She  was  marvellously  gracious  and  gentle  all 
that  time.  She  believed  that  we  had  suffered 
for  our  political  sins,  and  must  be  convinced  by 
the  irresistible  demonstration  of  failure  of  the 
vanity  and  folly  of  our  conduct;  and  she  was 
too  magnanimous  and  too  confident  to  demand 
confession.  It  must  now  be  but  too  plain  to  us, 
she  thought^  that  we  had  erred  grievously,  and 
she  only  hoped  our  retribution  might  not  be  too 
grievous.  For  herself,  she  forgave  us  our  follies 
on  the  ground  of  their  failure.  The  king  him- 
self, who  had  so  much  to  forgive,  had  written  a 
letter  from  Breda  offering  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  Hberty  of  conscience  for  the  future,  and 
shoidd  she  be  more  rigid  than  His  Majesty? 
Far  from  it.  She  would  take  the  whole  family 
under  her  wing,  and  protect  us  as  far  as  lay  in 
her  power  from  the  consequences  of  our  trans- 
gressions. 

She  had  even  some  thoughts  of  extending 
toleration  further  than  she  had  once  deemed  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Baxter  deemed  a  church  government 
possible  which  might  include  ^'  Diocesans,"  Pres- 
byterians, and  Independents;  and  a  Liturgy 
which  might  be  joined  in  by  moderate — very 
moderate — Arminians,  and  moderate  (she  feared 
lukewarm)  Calvinists. 

She  scarcely  saw  her  way  to  it.  If  any  one 
could  accomplish  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Baxter  might. 
Some  indulgence  ought,  perhaps  (if  possible),  to 
be  extended  to  the  Prelatists,  on  account  of  their 
loyalty.  Some  concessions  might  perhaps  be 
made  to  the  Independents  (among  whom  she 
did  not  deny  were  some  godly  men)  to  prevent 
their  straying  further  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  party,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Ana- 
baptists. Much  was  doubtless  due  to  charity.  And 
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when  once  the  true  Presbyterian  order  was  estalv 
lished,  the  gates  of  Zion  rebuilt,  and  her  walls — 
though  in  troublous  times — it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  sober  beauty  of  her  fair  towers  and 
palaces  would  root  out  the  prelatical  passion,  for 
Babylonish  splendours,  and  the  Independent  pre- 
dilection for  new  ways,  and  '*  holes  and  comers," 
from  the  hearts  of  all  that  beheld. 

For  that  the  day  of  Presbyterial  triumph  had 
at  last  dawned  on  this  distracted  England,  she 
would  not  be  so  faint-hearted  as  to  doubt 

Had  not  His  Majesty  three  times  signed  the 
Scottish  Covenant?  Had  not  the  divines  who 
went  to  see  him  at  Breda  been  suffered  to  listen 
(unsuspected  of  course  by  HLs  Majesty)  to  his 
private  devotions,  until  their  souls  were  moved 
within  them  ?  Had  not  the  excellent  Countess 
of  Balcarres  told  Mr.  Baxter  how  satisfied  the 
French  Presbyterian 'ministers  were  with  his  re- 
ligious dispositions  ]  Had  not  Monsieur  Caches, 
pastor  of  Charenton,  himself  written  to  Mr. 
Baxter  how  His  Majesty  attended  and  appre- 
ciated the  French  Protestant  services?  Had. not 
Mr.  Baxter  himself  been  appointed  one  of  His 
Majesty's  chaplains?  And  if  this  were  insuffi- 
cient ground  for  confidence,  what  honest  English 
hearty  what  loyal  soul  could  dare  to  doubt  that  a 
young  king  with  such  bitter  lessons  behind  him, 
with  such  glorious  hopes  before,  him,  trusted  and 
welcomed  as  never  king  had  been  by  the  nation, 
brought  back  (as  she  believed)  mainly  by  the 
agency  of  covenanted  soldiers,  and  the  prayers 
and  loyal  endeavours  of  Presbyterian  pastors  and 
their  flocks,  would  be  faithful  to  his  oaths,  more 
especially  when  to  be  faithful  to  his  promises  was 
to  be  faithful  to  his  interests  ?  Was  there  not> 
moreover,  the  solemn  Conference  actually  going 
on  among  the  divines  of  the  various  parties  at 
the  Savoy  ? 

Had  not  Mr.  Baxter  been  encouraged  to  state 
all  the  Puritan  objections  to  the  Prayer-book  to  the 
full — to  propound  any  number  of  '*  queries,"  and 
elaborate  any  number  of  alterations ;  and  had  he 
not  embraced  the  privilege  to  the  full,  sparing 
not  a  vestige  of  the  Babylonish  vesture  ?  Had 
he  not,  moreover,  in  a  fortnight,  drawn  up  an 
amended  Liturgy,  correcting  all  the  mistakes  of 
the  ancient  Prayer-book,  and  supplying  all  its 
omissions?  —  a  form  which,  if  there  must  be 


forms,  might  satisfy  the  most  scmpnlons.  Had 
not  even  the  learned  Dr.  Gauden,  who  had  issued 
that  most  affecting  Portraiture  of  His  Sacred 
Majesty,  called  the  Icon  Basilike,  shown  himself 
most  unfeignedly  courteous  and  conciliating,  and 
hopeful  of  an  accommodation  1 

All  these  considerations  set  Aont  Dorotby  on 
such  a  loffy  pinnacle  of  hope,  that  she  sufkred 
even  Annis  Nye  to  call  her  Friend  Dorothy  with- 
out open  rebuke,  and  was  suspected  of  meditatiiig 
a  scheme  which  might  even  embrace  Anabaptisto 
(''if  they  would  only  rebaptize  each  other,  aod 
not  blaspheme  other  people's  baptism")  and 
Quakers,  if  they  would  hold  silent  meetinga 

The  moment  of  triumph  was.  not  the  moment 
f pr .  reproaches.  Aunt  Dorothy,  triumphing  oi& 
us  all  in  fact,  tolerated  us  all  in  prospect 

I  confess  it  was  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  be 
thus  loftily  foigiven ;  and,  indeed,  I  remember  once, 
when  in  a  moment  of  unparalleled  magnanimity 
Aunt  Dorothy  loftily  extended  her  toleration  to 
Dr.  Martin  Luther,  saying  that,  although  she 
could  never  think  him  justified  about  some 
tilings,  yet  that  she  believed  after  all  **  he  was 
right  in  the  main,  poor  man,  and  great  aUowance 
must  be  made  for  one  so  recently  set  free  from 
Popeiy ;"  that  Aunt  Qretel  herself  was  roused 
to  say  privately  to  me,  *'^  Olive,  dear  heart  I 
believe  if  St  Paul  were  to  appear  ahe  would 
tell  him  that,  after  all,  she  believed  be  '  was  right 
in  the  main,'  although  she  never  coald  think  be 
was  justified  in  shaving  .his  head  at  Cenchrea,  bat 
'great  allowances  were  to  .be  made  for  any  one 
only  just  set  free  from  being  a  Pharisee.' " 

There  were^  indeed,  a  few  symptoms  which 
rufikd  even  Aunt  Dorothy's  calm  loyal  confi* 
deuce.  It  was  unfortanate,  she  could  not  deny, 
that  (in  cpnsequence  of  certain  legal  technicalities) 
Mr.  Baxter  was  deprived  of  his  living,  the  former 
vicar  displaced  by  the  Commonwealth  having  at 
once  entered  on  it  as.  his  right  But  these  little 
perplexities  were  sure  to  be  soon  set  right  Ail 
transferences  of  authority  were  sure  at  first  to 
pres^  unjustly  on  some. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  BaJEter  had  been  offered 
a  bishopric.  He  had  declined  the  bishopiii; 
until  the  Comprehension  for  which  the  Cosfer- 
ence  was  labouring  was  fully  accomplished  But 
the  bis]iupric  had  been  offered,  the  chapJainrj 
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accepted ;  and  wbo  could  doubt  that  in  time,  if 
he  wished,  his  living  would  be  restored ;  the  old 
▼icar  being,  moreover,  scarce  able  to  preach  at 
all,  and  sixteen  hundred  communicants 'having 
sent  up  a  request  from  Kidderminster  for  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Baxter. 

It  was  also  unfortunate,  she  admitted,  that 
many  hundred  ^  painful  preachers"  had  been  sud- 
denly removed  from  their  churches  on  the  same 
grounds  as  Mr.  Baxter ;  but  the  Protector  and 
hb  triers  (said  Aunt  Dorothy)  had  set  an  ill  ex- 
ample, and  ill  fruit  must  be  expected  to  grow  of  it 
Then  there  were  some  severe  dealings  with 
books.    Mr.  John  Milton*8  <'  Defence  of  the  Eng- 
lish People"  was  burned  at  Charing  Cross  by 
the  public  hangman.      But  at  that,  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  no  loyal  person  could  wonder,  seeing  that 
therein  he  had  dared  to  speak  of  the  late  king's 
execution  as  a    great    and    magnanimous  act 
Properly  regarded  it  was  indeed  a  singular  proof 
of  His  Majesty's  clemency  that  Mr.  Milton's  book 
only  was  burned,  and  not  Mr.  Milton  himself. 

The  public  burning  of  the  Covenant  was  a 
more  doubtful  act  This  she  saw  with  her  own 
eyes  at  Eadderminster,  in  the  market-place  before 
Mr.  Baxter's  windows.  The  king  had  signed  it 
and  sworn  to  it,  and  there  were  excellent  things 
in  it  Bat  there  was  no  denying  it  had  been 
ved  to^  seditious  ends.  Some  (concluded  Aunt 
Dorothy,  pressed  hard  for  a  Scriptural  example) 
had  ground  the  brazen  serpent  to  powder  because 
it  had  been  made  an  idol  And  she  had  little 
doubt,  with  reverence  she  said  it,  Moses  would 
have  done  the  same  with  the  very  Tables  of  the 
Law,  if  they  had  been  similarly  desecrated.  The 
Ark  itself  was  not  spared,  but  suffered  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  when  Israel 
would  have  osed  it  like  a  heathen  charm. 

Nevertheless,  with  these  arguments  I  believe 
Aunt  Dorothy  herself  was  not  easy ;  she  was 
driven  to  them  by  Job  Forster,  who  had  asked  her 
one  day,  with  a  grim  irony,  how  she  liked  the  new 
doings  in  Scotland,  the  execution  of  Argyle,  the 
forcing  of  Prelacy  and  the  Prayer-book  on  the 
anwiUing  Presbyterian  people,  and  the  burning 
of  the  Covenant  in  Edinburgh. 

But  as  the  months  of  1661  passed  on,  and  the 
Conference  stood  still,  whilst  Mr.  Baxter  and  the 
other  depriTed  ministers  were  not  restored.  Aunt 
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Dorothy's  lofty  confidence  gradually  changed  into 
an  irritable  apprehension,  which  took  the  form  of 
vehement  indignation  against  all  who  refused  to 
believe  in  the  favourable  issue  of  events,  or  who, 
as  she  believed,  stood  in  the  way  of  it  And  it 
often  moved  me  much  to  see  how,  with  ingeni- 
ous fondness,  like  a  mother,  with  a  wild  son, 
she  laid  the  blame  oH  the  servants  of  the 
house,  on  the  riotous  company  or  grudging  hos- 
pitality of  the  far  country,  on  the  veiy  manage- 
ment of  the  home  itself,  rather  than  on  the  pro- 
digal 

A  large  portion  of  this  diverted  current  of 
wrath  was  poured  on  the  Queen-mother,  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  held  open  celebration  of  Bomnn 
Catholic  rites  in  her  palace. 

To  any  information  concerning  the  appropria- 
tion of  apartments  in  the  king's  palace  to  the 
king's  *'  lady  "  or  '<  Udies,"  she  refused  absolutely 
to  listen.  "  It  is  written,"  said  she,  « thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.  But,''- 
she  added,  '^  if  any  one  were  to  blame,  it  was  the 
party  that  had  exposed  him  to  the  seductions  of 
his  mother  Jezebel,  and  the  idolatrous  foreign 
court.  Indeed,  who  can  doubt  the  pureness  of  the 
king's  Protestant  principle,  which  (even  if  his 
morals  had  been  a  little  contaminated)  had  re- 
sisted Papistical  enticements  so  long  V 

The  scene  in  Whitehall,  where  the  king,  under 
a  canopy  of  state,  laid  his  hands  on  those  who 
were  brought  to  him  to  heal  them  of  ^  the  king's 
evil,"  while  the  chaplain  repeated  the  word^, 
''  He  laid  Huhandt  on  the  sick  and  healed  them,*' 
was  indeed  a  sore  scandal  to  her.  It  made  her 
very  indignant  with  the  chaplain,  who  had  mis- 
guided His  Majesty.  "  Mr.  Baxter  must  be  care- 
ful,'' she  said,  **  how  he  conceded  too  much  to  the 
Prelatical  party." 

But  the  chief  force  of  her  wrath  was  directed 
against  the  Queen-mother,  who,  she  said,  had 
ruined  one  king  and  one  generation  of  English- 
men, and  was  doing  her  best  to  ruin  a  second ; 
agamst  the  Queen-mother  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
men. 

To  the  insurrection  of  Venner,  the  wine- 
cooper,  in  January  1661,  she  attributed  the  delay 
and  disappointment  in  the  Conference.  How 
was  a  young  king,  kept  in  exUe  so  long,  to  learn 
in  a  moment  to  distinguish  between  the  various 
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sects,  or*tiot  to  be  indaced  by  such  fanatical  out- 
bursts to  believe  tbe  evil  advisers  who  persuaded 
Hm  that  outside  the  ancient  Episcopal  .Church 
lay  nothing  but  a  slif^ry  descent  from  depth  to 
depth  1 

Still  she  hoped  on  from  month  to  month,  or 
protested  that  she  did,  although  her  hopes  made 
her  less  and  less  glad,  and  more  and  more  ir- 
ritable, until  she  tried  all  our  tempers  in  turn. 
All  except  Roger's.  His  patience  and  gentleness 
"with  her  was  unwearied. 

"  I  know  what  she  is  feeling,  Olive,"  he  said. 
"  I  went  through  it  all  between  the  Protector's 
death  and  the  Kestoration ;  hoping  against  hope. 
It  strains  temper  and  heart  as  nothing  else  does. 
She  will  have  to  give  it  up,  and  then  she  will  be 
all  right  again." 

"  Give  up  hoping,  Roger  1"  I  said. 

"  Give  up  hoping  against  reason,  give  up  trying 
to  persuade  oneself  down  hill  is  up  hill^  and  even- 
ing morning,"  he  said,  "  and  going  into  the  cloud 
coming  out  of  it;  giving  up  trying  to  see  things^ 
as  they  are  not^  Olive.  Seeing  things  as  they 
are^  and  still  hoping,  that  makes  the  spirit  calm 
again.  Hoping,  knowing,  that  the  end  of  the 
road  is  up  the  heights,  not  into  the  abysses ;  that 
the  evening  is  only  a  foreshadowing  of  the  morn- 
ing that  shall  not  tarry;  that  the  sun  and  not  the 
cloud  abide&  That  the  Lord  Christ,"  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice  to  tones  which,  soft  as  a  whis- 
per, vibrated  through  my  heart  like  thunder,  ^  and 
not  the  devil  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
and  that  His  kingdom  shall  have  no  end." 

"  Your  hope  is  for  the  Church,  Roger,  but  not 
for  EngUnd." 

His  face  kindled  as  he  answered, — 

''  Not  for  England  1  Always  for  England  ! — 
for  England  evexywhere  !  Now;  in  the  ages  to 
come ;  on  this  side  of  the  sea^  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea ;  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  the  New ; 
under  the  bondage  of  this  profligate  tyranny,  which 
must  wear  itself  out,  as  surely  as  a  putrifying  car- 
cass must  decay ;  in  the  wilderness,  where  our 
people  are  beginning  a  story  more  glorions,  I  be- 
lieve, than  all  the  heroic  tales  of  old  Greece." 

For  at  that  time,  whilst  doing  all  in  his  power 
by  promoting  concord  amongst  Christians  to  aid 
Mr.  Baxter  and  the  ministers  who  were  seeking  for 
*'  healing  and  settlement,"  and  whilst  sharing  my 


husband's  labours  among  those  in  prison,  Roger 
began  to  look  with  a  new  interest  on  the  tidings 
which  came  to  us  from  the  Plantations,  especially 
those  concerning  Mr.  John  Eliot,  who  was  laboor- 
ing  to  convert  the  poor  Indian  natives  to  Qins- 
tianity.     In  this  he  and  Aunt  Dorothy  bad  moch 
sympathy.     Mr.  Baxter  had  always  taken  a  livdy 
interest  in  this  missionaiy  work.    CoUections  had 
been  made  during  the  Commonwealth  to  aid  in 
supporting  evangelisto,  and  aid  in  translatii^  the 
Bible  and  good  books  into  the  languages  of  tbe 
natives;  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  confer- 
ences and  contentions,  Mr.  Baxter  was  labouring 
at  obtaining  a  charter  for  a  Society  fir  Propagat- ' 
ing  the  Gospd  in  Poreign  Paris,    And  in  this  be 
succeeded. 

At  that  time  a  manuscript  was  much  in  Roger  s 
hands,  containing  a  copy  of  Journals  of  the  early 
Puritan  settlers  of  forty  years  before.     He  found 
it  the  best  lesson  of  true  hope  he  had  ever  read 
And  during  the  winter  evenings  of  1661  he  would 
often  recite  passages  aloud  to  ua.  Amidst  the  mis- 
understandings of  good  men  and  the  conflicts  of 
parties,  it  was  like  a  breath  of  bracing  wind  to 
listen  to  those  conflicts  of  our  countrymen  with 
rains  and  snows  and  storms,  and  all  the  hardships 
of  the  wild  country  peopled  by  wild  beasts  and 
wilder  men.     As  in  the  Bible  stories,  there  was 
little  making  of  sermons  or  drawing  of  morals  in 
this  narrative.     The  whole  stoiy  was  a  sermon, 
and  engraved  its  own  moral  on  the  heart  as  it 
went  on.    In  three  months  half  the  first  noble 
pilgrim  band  died,  of  cold  and  wet,  insufficient 
shelter  and  insufficient  food.     The  original  him- 
dred  were  reduced  to  fifty.      Fifty  living,  and 
fifty  graves  to  consecrate  the  new  country.    Then 
the  graves  had  to  be  levelled  indistingnishably 
into  the  sweep  of  the  earth  around,  lest  the  bos- 
tile  Indians,  seeing  them,  should  violate  them. 
Yet  never  a  moan  nor  a  murmur.     Their  trust  in 
Cknl  revealing  itself  in  their  patience  and  connge, 
their  cheerfulness  and  unquenchable  hope. 

And  now  for  the  fifty  were  more  than  twenty 
thousand ;  and  the  wilderness  had  become  a  place 
of  £nglish  homesteads  and  villages^  fondly  called 
by  the  old  English  names. 

As  Roger  read  and  told  us  of  these  things  tbe 
world  grew  round  to  me  for  the  first  tim^- 
I  began  to  see  there  was  another  side  to  it    ^ 
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the  Yision  of  this'  new  world — this  new  English 
world— rose  hefore  me  as  a  new  Land  of  Promise, 
which,  if  persecution  ever  made  this  England  for 
the  time  "the  wilderness,"  might  be  a  refuge  for 
our  suffering  brethren  again. 

Not  indeed  for  us.   I  did  not  think  so  much  of 
onTselYes :  our  convictions  were  moderate  and  our 
lives  peaceable;  and  the  Star  Chamber  was  not 
likely  to  be  re-established  within  the  memory  of 
the  generation  that  had  destroyed  it  But  the  Ana* 
baptists,  and  the  more  decided  Independents,  who 
objected  to  all  forma  of  prayer,  and  the  Quakers, 
might  find  such  an  asylum  yet  veiy  welcome. 
Already  there  were  four  thousand  Quakers  in 
prison.    Some  had  been  shut  up,  sixty  in  a  cell, 
and  had  died  of  bad  air  and  scanty  food.     For 
sober  Presbyterians,  like  Aunt  Dorothy  and  Mr. 
Baxter,  or  moderate  people  attached  with  few 
scruples  to  the  Liturgy  like  my  father,  my  hus- 
band, and  myself,  there  might  not  indeed  be  the 
triumph  in  store  of  which  Aunt  Dorothy  dreamed. 
Bat  of  persecution  or  imprisonment  we  did  not 
dream.    The  tide  could  never  rise  again  in  our 
lifetime  as  high  as  that 

It  perplexed  us  much  that  during  all  these 

months  we  saw  nothing  of  the  Davenants.     We 

did  not  chance  to  be  at  Netherby  during  the  year 

1661  or  the  beginning  of  1662.     My  father  had 

rbeamatism,  and  was  ordered  not  to  winter  on  the 

Fois;  my  husband  was  much  occupied;  so  that 

^c  did  not   have  our  usual  summer  holiday. 

lattice  and  Sir  Walter,  we  heard,  were  for  a  time 

in  London,  about  the  Court;  but  we  saw  nothing 

of  them. 

The  children  who  were  at  Netherby  brought 
l^k  wonderful  stories  of  the  sweet  lady  at  the 
hall ;  and  Maidie  especiaUy  was  inspired  with  a 
lore  for  her  which  reminded  me  of  the  fascination 
of  Lady  Lucy  over  me  in  my  own  childhood. 
I  felt  sure  Lettice's  heart  could  not  change. 


Had  her  will,  then,  grown  so  weak  that  she 
dared  not  make  one  effort  to  break  through  the 
barriers  which  separated  us  % 

Or  was  it^  rather,  stronger  and  more  immovable 
than  I  had  thought  1  Did  she  indeed  still  refuse 
indemnity  to  the  political  offences  of  the  Common- 
wealth 1  Could,  indeed,  no  lapse  of  time  efface, 
no  shedding  of  traitors'  blood  expiate,  the  shed- 
ding of  that  royal  blood  which  separated  her 
from  Boger  1 

Nothing  but  repentance '^ — the  repentance  he 
could  never  feel  without  desecrating  the  memory 
of  that  good  prince  who,  as  he  believed,  had  been 
trained  by  God,  through  conflict  within  and 
without,  anointed  by  wars,  and  crowned  by  vic- 
toiy  after  victory,  to  be  such  a  ruler  as  England 
had  never  known,  over  such  an  England  as  the 
world  had  never  seen. 

What  Roger  thought  I  know  not  He  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  any  of  the  Davenants, 
except  that  of  Walter,  the  youngest,  who  seemed 
to  come  to  him  from  time  to  time,  and  whom  I 
saw  once  at  his  lodgings,  and  did  not  recognize 
till  after  he  had  left,  when  Roger  told  me  who 
he  was.  , 

For  I  remembered  Walter  Davenant — a  light- 
hearted  boy,  with  fradk  face  and  bearing,  and 
eyes  like  his  mother's.  And  this  Walter  Dave- 
nant had  a  manner  half  reckless  and  half  sullen ; 
a  dress  which,  with  all  its  laces  and  plumes  and 
tassels,  looked  neglected;  and  restless,  uneasy 
eyes,  which  never  steadily  met  yours. 

"  Is  that  Lettice  Davenant's  brother  Walter  ?" 
I  said. 

"  It  is  Walter  Davenant,  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
King  Charles  the  Second." 

*'  He  is  a  friend  of  yours,  Roger." 

"He  is  Lettice's  brother,"  he  replied;  "and 
she  asked  me  to  see  him  sometimes;  and  now  and 
then  he  likes  to  come." 
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•'PREEIY-FBEELY." 

^'JLet  the  wicked  fonake  hU  way,  and  the  nnrighteotu  man  liii  thoughts:  and  let  him  return  nnto  the  Lord,  and  He  wiU  haw  merej  apon 
him ;  and  to  oar  God,  for  He  will  abandantly  pardon.  For  Mjr  thoogliis  are  not  yoar  tbonghta,  neither  are  yonr  ways  My  ways,  nith 
the  Lord.  For  as  the  heareni  are  higher  than  the  earth,  to  are  My  ways  higher  than  yoor  ways,  and  My  thoaghta  than  yoor  thoagbt\'* 
— IsA.  Iv.  7-©. 


0  high  are  the  Lord*s  ways  and  thoughts 
above  ours,  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
nor  take  them  in  until  the  Spirit  of  God 
enables  us.  The  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  oomprehendeth  it  not,  until  He  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  Himself 
shines  in  our  hearts,  and  gives  us  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  His  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ 

It  is  hard  for  the  unrighteous  man  to  forsake  his  own 
thoughts  of  God,  and  of  God*8  way  of  salvation.  Speci- 
ally hard  for  him  to  take  in  the  wondrous  fact  that 
mercy  is  free—ihAi  a  Saviour  (and  eternal  life  in  Him) 
is  God's  free  gift  to  sinners— that  grace  means  free 
favour  to  the  unworthy.  We  truly  need  to  receive  the 
Spirit  which  is  of  God,  before  we  can  know  the  things 
that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  So  hard  is  it  for  a 
man  to  become  poor  in  spirit— to  humble  himself,  and 
become  as  a  little  child— to  forsake  all  that  he  has  or 
thinks  be  haa— to  enter  in  at  that  gate  which  is  too 
narrow  for  any  but  naked,  empty  souls.  So  hard,  that 
it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Free  and  abundant  entrance  for  the  poor  and 
needy  who  have  nothing  to  pay,  and  who  are  content  to 
be  debtors  to  mercy  alone;  but  for  none  eUe.  Nature 
cannot  understand  this,  nor  submit  to  it  It  is  a 
blessed  sign  of  the  Spirifs  working  when  the  language 
of  the  soul  really  becomes,—"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I 
bring;*'  " God  be  merciful  to  m«  a  tinner*^  Like  cold 
water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  the  good  news  of  a  free 
salvation  to  one  brought  thus  low;  and  whom  Satan,  it 
may  be,  is  tempting  to  utter  despair. 

The  Scripture  reader  came  to  me  one  day  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  begged  me  to  visit  a  poor  young  man 
whose  life  was  hanging  by  a  thread,  in  consequence  of 
the  eflfects  of  an  accident.  Sudden  inward  haemorrhage 
bad  weakened  him  extremely,  and  his  mind  was  sunk 
.  in  the  deepest  despondency,—"  There  can  be  no  hope 
for  me;  none,  none!"  was  the  mournful  reply  lie  gave 
to  all  her  pleadings  with  him.  She  said  he  seemed  to 
have  been  well  taught;  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  lightly  esteemed  the  Saviour  when  in  health,  made 
iiim  feel  ashamed  to  apply  fur  mercy,  now  that  he  was 
an  extremity.  He  had  been  a  sober,  industrious  youth, 
and  blameless  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  but  he  needed 
none  to  tell  him,  now,  the  deep  guilt  of  forgetting  God, 
vAnd  the  deeper  guilt  of  neglecting  His  great  salvation. 

When  I  went  to  the  ward  in  whi^  he  was,  and  in- 
tjuiTed  for  him,  the  nurse  led  me  to  his  bed,  and  told 
him  who  I  was,  and  who  had  asked  me  to  come  to  him. 


But  he  took  no  notice,  either  by  word  or  look,  of  wliat 
she  said.  He  lay  with  downcast  eyes,  the  marble  white- 
ness of  his  features  intensified  by  the  masses  of  sOky 
black  hair  scattered,  as  by  weary  tossing  to  and  fio,  m\ 
the  pillow;  and  every  line  of  bis  face,  and  even  the  list- 
less position  of  the  bloodless  band  on  the  coverlet,  lie- 
tokened  not  weakness  of  body  merely,  bat  the  deepest 
dejection  of  souL  I  sent  the  nurse  away,  and  sat  dovn 
beside  him  without  remark.  What  pity  filled  my  heart 
looking  on  the  young  creature  thus  suddenly  brought  to 
the  very  brink  of  death !  and  as  I  thought  of  the  po(»r 
fainting  spirit  sinking  down  into  the  depths,  the  bitter 
waters  of  despair  dosing  over  it,  and  coming  deatii  snd 
judgment  threatening  to  overwhelm  it  for  ever,  I  cried 
in  my  heart  that  the  strong  hand  of  Him  who  is  mighty 
to  save  would  make  baste  to  help  him,  and  draw  him 
out  of  the  fearful  pit  and  miry  day.  How  feeble  ao'i 
useless  in  such  a  case  did  man's  power  appear !  What 
hope,  what  help,  what  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
"  salvation  is  of  the  Lord !  '* 

Presently  I  sung  veiy  softly  some  verses  of  the  hymn, 
",  Just  as  I  am,"  and  whilst  I  was  singing,  his  nilten 
apathy  seemed  to  give  way,  and  the  poor  fellow  thre^ 
the  sheet  over  his  face,  and  wiept  bitterly.  By-and-by, 
he  asked  for  water,  and,  as  I  hdd  the  cup  to  bis  lips,  I 
said:  ^*  Just  as  truly  as  I  am  now  putting  to  3four  lips  this 
drink,  so  is  God  holding  out  to  you  the  cup  of  salvation, 
in  that  last  and  freest  invitation  of  the  gospel, '  Whoso- 
ever vnllf  let  him  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  liie 
fredif  : ' "  and  then,  as  the  Lord  enabled  me,  I  sought  v 
set  before  him  the  grace  of  God  in  the  gospd  of  His 
Son.  When  I  ceased,  he  feebly  said:  "It^s  all  (^d^ 
use— all  you*ve  b6en  saying  just  slides  out  of  my  mind- 
indeed,  all  the  time  youVe  been  speaking,  my  minf^ 
been  running  after  other  things.  Oh,  yon  don*t  knc>w 
how  bad  I  am ! " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  do  not,  and  neither,  I  am  sow. 
do  you,  but  God  knows;  and  does  not  all  you  do  knor 
about  yourself  show  you  that  what  He  says  of  you  i> 
perfectly  true?  Your  heart,  He  says,  b  desperaids 
wicked.  When  a  thing  is  desperate,  it  is  suidy  psst 
mending.  Again  He  says :  '  Thou  hast  destroyed  thr- 
self ; '  but  He  adds, '  in  Me  is  thine  hdp  fonmL*  Goi 
knows  far  better  than  you  do  bow  helpless  and  Isn 
your  state  is ;  but  it  was  just  because  He  knew  if 
utter  lostness  that  He  sent  His  Son  to  be  tbe  Soffit' 
of  those  who  will  receive  Him  as  such,  and  it  is  in  tbe 
full  knowledge  of  your  helplessness  and  «tter  unwortbi* 
ness  that  He  sends  you  such  an  invitation  as  that  which 
again  I  give  and  would  leave  with  you :  '  Whotoevcr 
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r. :i],  let  him  Ukc  of  the  water  of  M^fttdy'  *'  lie  made 
i:')  reply;  but,  as  I  rose  aod  prepared  to  leave  him,  he 
bi.ddenly  seized  my  hand  and  wrung  it 

Xext  day  I  went^  he  held  out  his  hand  when  he  saw 
me  coming,  anS  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  There  was 
a  sJigbt  change  for  the  better  in  his  bodily  state,  and  a 
gleam  of  hope.  The  day-star  of  hope,  too,  had  risen 
irithin,  and  the  sliadows  of  gloom  and  despondency 
were  passing  away.  He  told  me  he  had  just  been  ask- 
ing God  to  make  him  thankful  for  the  improvement  in 
iiis  health,  and  asked  me  to  pray  that  the  Lord  would 
lengthen  his  life  a  little,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
brought  to  Jesus.  I  told  him  I  had  jtut  oome  from  a 
prayer-meeting  where  special  prayer  luul  been  made  on 
\\vi  behalt  He  looked  very  grateful,  and  said  that  he 
had  thuught  little  of  such  prayers  when  he  had  heard 
them  made  for  others  in  such  circumstances;  but  now 
he  feit  their  value 

He  spoke  a  great  deal  that  day,  telling  me  of  the 
impressions  he  had  had  at  the  Sabbath  school,  and  of 
the  solemn  scenes  of  revival  times  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land through  which  he  had  passed  unsaved.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  very  deep  sense  of  tlie  aggravated  nature  of 
his  sin  against  light  and  grace,  and  be  covered  his  face 
ami  wept  as  be  spoke  of  his  teacher's  pleadings  with 
him,  and  the  Spirit's  strivings  so  long  resisted,  and 
again  he  thanked  Qod  for  his  great  goodness  in  not 
c  uting  him  off  suddenly. 

1  took  hitu  a  little  china  drinking-cnp  to  keep  fur  his 
o^n  Qse,  as  he  could  not  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow, 
&nd,  as  I  gave  it  to  him,  I  said  I  wanted  it  to  remind 
'  ini,  every  time  he  used  it^  of  the  true  and  faithful 
'I'Tdg  of  the  exalted  Saviour :  "  To  him  that  is  athirst  will 
ipre  to  drink  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life/iw/y." 
After  I  bad  left  him  I  returned  for  something  for- 
gotten.   I  moved  noiselessly,  lest  he  might  be  sleeping. 
Bat  no :  he  lay  with  closed  eyes,  and  hands  dasiied, 
and  lips  moving  in  silent  prayer;  and  I  stole  away  with 
heart  gladdened  by  the  signs  of  the  same  breathings  of 
t^i'iritnal  life  wbicli  the  Lord  in  vision  described  to 
Ananias,  with  regard  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  <*  Bdiold,  he 
prayeth:"  ' 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  way  in  which  this  awakened  spirit  was  led  on  till 
lie  arrived  at  settled  peace  in  believing  on  Jesus.  The 
rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  on  a  dark  heart  is 
usually  like  the  rising  of  the  natural  sun.  There  is  the 
loay  morning  dawn,  when  things  unseen  before  become 
faintly  visible^  and  as  the  light  waxes  brighter  and 
brighter  they  become  more  and  more  clear  and  distinct; 
ind  there  is  the  marked  and  memorable  moment  when 
the  first  beam  of  the  rising  sun  touches  with  glory  the 
iOp  of  the  mountains,  and,  rapidly  rising  above  the 
bohzon,  floods  the  whole  scene  with  inexpressible 
ri^htness  and  beauty.  But  the  first  faint  glimmer  of 
•x'ming  spread  upon  tiie  mountains  is  from  the  sun,  as 
rell  as  the  dazzling  glory  when  he  comes  like  a  bride- 
^oom  out  of  his  chamber.    And  so  the  first  diioo  'eries 


of  sin  and  ruin,  and  Uie  first  dim  apprehension  of  an 
all-snfiScient  Saviour,  are  from  the  entrance  into  the 
heart  of  these  life-giving  beams  which  proceed  frum 
Him  whose  goings  forth  are  prepared  as  the  morning. 

In  "  following  on  to  know  the  Lord,*'  the  light  whicli 
reveals  Him  waxes  stronger  aud  stronger,  even  tliough 
passing  clouds  may  for  a  time  dim  its  radiance,  and  this 
steady  advance  distinguishes  the  saving  work  of  God*s 
Spirit  from  mere  trausitory  impressions,  which,  like 
gleams  of  lightning  in  the  night,  only  die  away  inte 
darkness  again.  The  God  of  this  world,  whose  destroy- 
ing work  it  is  to  hide  the  gospel  from  the  siunei's  heart 
lest  he  should  be  saved,  strives  hard  to  darken  and 
obscure  the  rising  light,  and  thus  seldom  indeed  in  the 
spiritual  world  is  there  such  a  tiling  as  a  **mornin|^ 
without  clouds."  But  when  **'  He  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  shines  in  the  heart,*' 
Satan's  blinding  power  is  destroyed.  All  his  opposition* 
is  in  vain;  for  as  well  may  the  sun  in  the  heavens  be 
restrained  from  rising,  as  the  true  light  from  shining  in- 
due time  in  the  heart  of  any  of  His  chosen  ones. 

Robert  continued  to  improve,  and  with  increasing 
bodily  strength  he  was  able  to  give  more  earnest  heed 
to  the  things  belonging  to  his  peace.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  gospel  had  been  clearly  stated,  and  its  free 
offer  urged  upon  his  immediate  acceptance,  he  seemed 
depressed,  and  said,  while  he  saw  it  all  plain  enough,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  no  power  to  lay  hold  on  it. 
Next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  much  prayer  was  made 
for  him  in  more  than  one  congregation;  and  when  I  saw 
him  in  the  evening,  he  seemed  more  lively  and  hopeful. 
I  told  him  I  had  brought  him  a  verse  I  thought  would 
just  suit  him :  '*  To  them  that  have  no  mighty  He  itv- 
creaseth  strength  ;**  and  the  lines, — 

"  Kone  but  Jcsns 
Can  do  hetpitu  ftinnen  good ;  ** 

1 

and  these  seemed  to  give  him  great  comfort 

About  this  time  I  went  to  the  country,  and  with 
great  regret  had  to  leave  Robert  for  a  fortnight.  But 
the  kind  Scripture  reader  often  reported  how  he  was 
getting  on.  His  bodily  strength  rapidly  returned,  and 
every  hope  uas  entertained  (»f  his  ultimate  recovery. 
It  was  the  mouth  of  May.  The  woods  and  fields  were 
bursting  into  new  life,  and  all  nature  gladly  rejoicing. 
I  sat  down  to  rest  one  morning  on  a  branch  which  had 
been  cut  off  its  parent  stemi  and  which  was  putting 
forth  its  tender  young  foliage  as  vigorously  as  those  which 
were  waving  overhead.  But  I  knew  that,  long  ere  tlie 
summer  was  past,  the  leaves  of  the  severed  brancli 
would  be  hanging  sere  and  dead,  whilst  those  on  the 
tree  were  still  fresh  and  green.  I  was  writing  to  Robert, 
and  used  this  as  a  similitude.  I  spoke  of  sin  as  having 
cut  off  man  from  God  the  source  of  life,' so  that  now  the 
life  we  had  for  soul  and  body  was  no  better  than  the 
life  of  the  severed  branch;  and  that  the  bodily  life  now 
reviving  in  him,  and  all  his  impressions  and  good  re- 
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solutions,  so  far  as  these  flowed  only  from  himself,  were 
but  the  putting  forth  of  transient  leaves— the  fruits  at 
the  best  of  a  poor  dying  life,  soon  to  come  to  an  end, 
and  sink  for  ever  into  the  second  death.  Then  I  went 
on  to  show  how  the  branch  could  be  grafted  into  the 
tree,  and  the  soul  united  to  Christy  and  so  made  partaker 
of  him  who  is  both  the  "  Resurrection  and  the  Life," 
so  that  it  becomes  true  both  of  soul  and  body,  of 
those  that  believe  in  Him,  that  they  shall  never  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  The  spirit  of  Christ  quick- 
ening their  souls  to  new  life  now,  being  the  earnest  of 
the  quickening  also  of  their  mortal  bodies  in  due  time. 

When  I  returned  home  I  hastened  to  see  Robert,  but 
found  him  in  such  a  deep  sleep  I  could  not  bear  to  awake 
him.  A  few  days  after,  when  I  went  again,  all  was 
changed.  The  haemorrhage  had  suddenly  returned,  and 
poor  Robert  was  lower  than  ever.  In  body  at  least-— 
for  his  mind  seemed  staid  and  peaceful.  The  out- 
stretched arm  which  he  held  up  to  greet  me  wavered 
to  and  fro  in  utter  weakness ;  and,  with  white  lips, 
feebly  he  whispered  that  "the  Lord  was  his  refuge," 
and  breathed  forth  thanksgiving  for  all  his  mercies. 
He  said,  "  I  think  I  can  say  now  that  Jesus  is  mine, 
and  I  am  His ; "  using  various  other  expressions  which 
showed  how  tnily  all  his  hopes  and  heart's  desires  were 
now  centred  in  and  clinging  round  the  adorable  Saviour. 
I  sang  the  hymn,  "  Mercy's  free."  "  Free  indeed,"  he 
said;  "all  we  can  give  for  it  is  our  grateful  love." 
Very  soon  it  became  apparent  that  all  hope  of  recovery 
must  be  given  up,  and  now  set  in  one  long  dying  scene, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  The  young  life, 
so  recently  hale  and  vigorous,  was  loath  to  leave  the  manly 
frame,  weakened  no  doubt  by  injury,  but  not  worn  out  by 
sickness  or  decay.  Many  a  visit  of  deepest  interest  I  paid 
him  during  that  last  fortnight,  visits  full  of  sorrowful 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  body,  and  yet  gladdened  by 
the  unmistakable  symptoms,  which  came  out  dear  in 
trial,  that  the  spirit  within  had  been  made  alive  unto 
God,  and  was  being  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of 
of  the  saints  in  light. 

But  oh,  how  truly  does  the  Psalmist  speak  of  being 
brought  into  the  du$t  of  death!  How  humiliating, 
how  dreadful  to  nature,  are  his  approaches  even  as  a 
conquered  foe !  Truly  he  is  an  enemy,  dreaded  and 
shrunk  from  even  by  the  believer  who  has  got  the 
•earnest  of  victory.  For  that  victory  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  that  enemy  not  yet  fully  destroyed,  and 
never  will  be  until  the  redeemed  body  too  is  ransomed 
from  the  grave;  then',  and  not  till  then,  shall  be  brought 
to  pass  the  saying,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 
Meanwhile  this  coming  victory  can  be  realized  only 
by  faith.  Faith  in  that  glorious  living  One  who  was 
dead  and  is  now  alive  for  evermore ;  who  has  deprived 
death  of  his  sting,  and  given  His  sure  word  of  promise 
that  the  grave  shall  not  always  hold  the  dust  of  those 
who  are  laid  in  it,  and  that  bacause  He  lives,  we  who 
believe  in  Him  shall  live  also.  But  to  the  eye  of 
sense  there  is  only  visibh,  humbling,  painful,  utter 


defeat.  Standing  at  the  bed  of  death,  we  bafe  nothing 
to  take  hold  of  to  comfort  or  sustun,  but  God'g  naked 
word  for  it,  that  he  that  believes  on  Jesus  sbaU  never 
perish,  but  shall  have  everlasting  life ;  and  the  gight  cf 
the  dying  one  in  nature's  extremity^  ^ging  to  tie 
Conqueror,  and  able  to  sing,— 

^  I'll  sing  the  praiaei  of  Tby  name 
With  inx  last  fklling  hreath : 
And  djinff.  daap  Thee  in  mj  aniUi 
The  antidou  of  death." 

During  the  five  weeks  I  visited  him  I  never  once 
heard  the  sound  of  Robert's  voice,  and  for  some  dijs 
before  the  end  his  throat  swelled  so  that  he  coold  dc. 
without  a  painful  effort,  even  whisper.  But  his  mbl 
seemed  very  lively,  and  he  strove  by  signs  to  commoniote 
with  us.  Often  he  clasped  his  hands  to  intimate  hh 
desire  for  prayer,  or  touched  his  lips  to  let  us  knowk 
wished  for  a  hymn  of  praise,  in  which  he  much  deligbte  i. 

One  day  we  could  not  understand  his  gestores.  Often 
he  touched  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  clasping  them 
together,  raised  his  eyes  with  a  grateful  look  to  heaven. 
At  last  with  a  great  effort  he  whispered,  **  Be  shed  hu 
blood  for  me." 

Repeatedly  he  made  his  mother  read  over  to  him  tie 
following  hymn,  as  it  expressed  all  he  wished  to  saj,  ^ 
as  his  dying  testimony  I  give  it  in  full : — 

»•  VICTORY. 

••  Until  I  saw  the  blooil, 

Twat  lieU  my  soul  was  feaiini:: 
And  dark  and  dreary  in  my  eyes. 

'llie  future  was  appearinK; 
While  couicicnce  told  its  tale  of  tin. 
And  caused  a  weig)it  of  woe  within. 

*'  Until  I  saw  the  blood. 

For  mercy  I  was  cryinfiTt 
As  if  to  oiere  the  heart  of  God, 

Or  win  His  favour  trying; 
Cut  all  the  scdcing  seemed  in  rain, 
The  wished- for  peace  I  coold  not  sain. 

**  But  when  I  saw  the  blood. 

And  looked  at  Him  who  slied  It, 

My  right  to  peace  was  seen  at  once. 
And  I  with  transport  read  it; 

I  found  myself  to  God  bnnight  nich. 

And  *  Victory  *  became  my  cry. 

*«  My  Joy  was  in  the  blood. 

The  news  of  which  had  told  mc. 
That,  spotless  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 

My  Father  could  behold  me; 
And  all  my  boast  was  In  Hb  name, 
Through  whom  thb  great  salvation  eftaa> 

**  The  fear  of  death  was  past. 

The  sense  of  sin  had  ranlshed; 
And  aU  my  misery  of  soul 

Was  now  fur  ever  banished. 
By  that  blest  truth  which  entered  in, 
Tltat  Jesus  Chiiat  had  cleansed  from  ita* 

**  My  hope  was  through  the  bloiMl, 

Of  t>eing  soon  in  Rlory, 
And  learning  in  a  brlj;hter  ssvne. 

Tlie  Ailness  of  that  story, 
Which  made  my  new>bom  spirit  cry, 
And  shout  aloud  for  *  Victory.* 
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"And  when,  with  golden  barpi, 

The  throne  of  God  inrroondlni;. 
The  white-robed  Mints  around  the  throne 

Their  tonga  of  Joy  are  sounding, 
With  them  111  praise  that  precious  blood 
Which  has  redeemed  our  souls  to  God.'* 

I  8ud  to  him  as  I  was  learing,  one  night,  *^He  will 
nefer  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.** 

"No;  that^s  not  His  way"  he  whispered  with  great 
emphasis. 

Often  I  left  him  with  no  thought  of  seeing  him  here 
again,  hut  still  he  lingered.  At  last,  one  day  when  I 
veDt  in,  it  was  plain  that  the  end  was  yeiy  near.  His 
mother,  who  was  with  him,  moistened  his  lips,  as  she 
named  me,  and  he  looked  up  with  eager  eyes  to  my  face. 
''Soon,  dear,"  I  said,  ''you  will  be  with  Jesus,  seeing 
Him  face  to  fiice.  He  will  present  you  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy,  all  sin  and 
eril  put  away  from  you  for  ever." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  he  murmured  earnestly. 

As  I  sat  beaide  him  I  repeated  the  hyfnn,  "  Jesus, 
lover  of  my  soul," — one  he  often  asked  for.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  me  all  the  time.  When  J  finished  the 
last  verse, — 

'^Tliou  of  life  the  fountain  art. 
Freely  let  me  take  of  Thee, 
Spring  Tlioa  op  wiUiln  my  heart. 
Rise  to  all  eternity,**— 

even  as  I  spoke,  the  light  faded  out  of  the  soft  dark 
eyes,  the  sobbing  breathing  waxed  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  the  dear  soul  was  parted  from  us  and  carried  deep 
<iown  into  the  shadows.  He  was  still  breathing  when 
I  left,  after  commending  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
fiuthful  Saviour  in  whom  he  trusted.  About  half  an 
hour  aft«r,  by  the  time  I  reached  my  home,  he,  I  trust, 
had  reached  his. 

Thus  it  was  so  ordered  that  my  first  words  to  him, 
and  my  last,  were  about  the  full  river  of  the  water  of 
life  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of 


the  Lamb— the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  bringing 
salvation,  which  hath  appeared  unto  men,  and  of  whose 
healing  life-giving  streams  every  ainner  under  heaven 
is  invited  to  partake  freely. 

The  cut  down  branch  in  the  wood*  is  sere  and  dead 
now,  and  whilst  the  breath  of  spring  has  awakened  the 
slumbering  life  of  the  trees  and  clothed  their  waving 
boughs  with  verdure  again,  it  lies  amongst  the  long 
grass  and  ferns,  withered  and  fit  only  for  the  burning. 
But  he  of  whom  it  always  reminds  me,  is  for  ever 
united  to  the  living  Vine.  His  life  is  now  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  and  when  He  who  is  our  life  shall  appear, 
He  also  shall  appear  with  Him  in  glory.  Even  the 
poor  body  of  his  humiliation  which  he  left  behind,  and 
which,  Uce  the  lopped  off  branch  had  ''withered"  so 
prematurely  ''in  all  the  leaves  of  its  spring,"  shall 
then  be  refashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body, 
and  bloom  in  immortal  vigour  and  beauty.  What  a 
hope  is  this  that  is  set  before  us  in  the  gospel !  and  oh, 
why  do  so  few  of  the  frail  mortal  children  of  men  flee 
for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  it  ?  Death  certainly  before 
all,  and  life  freely  offered  to  all  by  Him  who  hath 
abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  gospel 

How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ? 

"How  excellent  is  thy  lovmg- kindness,  0  God! 
therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings. 

"  They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness 
of  thy  house;  and  thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the 
river  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with  thee  is  the  fountain 
of  life:  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light." 

Dearreader,  have  you  drank  for  yourself  of  this  water 
of  life?  Are  you  seeking  to  lead  other  thirsty  souls  to 
the  Fountain  ?  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
"  Let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that 
is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
I  water  of  life/««^y."  a.  b.  c. 
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XL— A  REVERSE  OF  FORTUKE. 

*'  When  aome  dear  acheme 

Of  our  life  doth  Mem 
Shlrered  at  once,  like  a  hroken  dream; 

And  onr  hearta  reel. 

Like  ihipa  that  feel 
A  sharp  rock  grating  agatnit  their  keel** 

C   F.  AUSAXDkB. 

BTHUR  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
Paris  jofit  before  the  expiration  of 
bis  term  of  leave.  He  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  would  have 
felt  in  a  few  days  almost  as  if  he  had  never  been 
absent^  but  for  the  many  memories  that  the  FSte 


Dieu  at  Poitiers  had  left  with  him.  The  bril- 
liant surface-life,  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  was 
on  the  whole  very  pleasant  to  him;  it  was  a 
swimming  with  the  current  that  required  na 
exertion,  and  exacted  no  self-deniaL  For  the 
first  fortnight  after  his  return,  his  only  pressing 
care  was  his  continued  ill-fortune  at  play,  and 
consequent  growing  inability  to  discharge  his 
debt  to  Francois  de  Besme.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  period  he  discovered  to  his  considerable  an- 
noyance, that  the  fame  of  his  exploit  at  Poitiers 
had,  by  some  means  or  other,  reached  the  duke's 
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liDosehoId.  And,  as  the  natoral  result,  he — 
Arthur  Erskine,  the  exemplary  and  devoted  Ca- 
tholic— had  actually  to  endure  the  mortification 
of  being  mocked  and  jeered  by  his  companions 
as  the  champion  of  HuguenotrU, 

Not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done, 
he  was  the  ratlier  disposed  to  resent  the  treat- 
ment he  received  in  the  haughtiest  manner.  ^  It 
was  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  him,"  he  said, 
^  that  gentlemen  of  honour  should  misunderstand 
his  motives,  or  find  in  his  conduct  any  ground  for 
suspecting  the  fidelity  of  his  attachment  to  his 
creed  or  party."  Tet  he  was  the  more  sensitive 
to  suspicion,  because  he  never  forgot  that  his 
"  poor  father"  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
belong  to  ^  the  religion,"  and  that  he  himself  had 
conformed  outwardly  to  its  requirements.  It 
was  not  owing  either  to  his  own  forbearance  or 
good  management  that  he  escaped,  at  this  period, 
being  involved  once  and  again  in  an  "afiair  of 
iionour." 

Worse  was  to  come,  however.  Summoned  one 
day  into  the  presence  of  the  duke's  stately  master 
of  the  household,  himself  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank  and  ancient  lineage,  this  personage,  with 
the  utmost  coolness  and  urbanity,  begged  "  to 
inform  Monsieur  Arthur  Aireskine  that  Mon- 
seigneur  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  scr- 
viees." 

Arthur  stood  confounded.  For  to  him  those 
quiet  polished  words  were  indeed  "  sharper  than 
swords."  They  meant  the  loss  of  position,  rank, 
the  hope  of  fame  and  fortune — of  all,  in  short, 
tlint  made  life  dedirable.  A  moment  before  ''  the 
Duke  of  Quise's  page^"  a  young  gentleman  who 
needed  not  to  envy  the  prospects  of  any  in  France, 
now  he  stood  ruined,  forlorn,  degraded,  with  no 
one  to  care  for  his  flEite. 

.  He  well  knew  the  sentence  was  irrevocable. 
No  appeal  was  to  be  made,  and  he  attempted 
none.  But  after  a  moment  of  silent  bewilderment, 
the  intense  pride  of  bis  character  came  to  his  aid, 
enabling  him  to  stifle  every  other  feeling. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  he  answered,  with  a  bow. 
"  I  pray  you,  have  the  goodness  to  preset  my 
very  humble  acknowledgments  to  Monseigneur, 
and  to  assure  him  of  my  profound  gratitude  for 
Lis  past  kindness." 

The  dignified  master  of  the  household  began  to 


look  upon  the  lad  with  some  of  that  respect  which 
fortitude  always  ini^ires.  There  was  even  a  touch 
of  kindness  in  his  tone  as  he  answered, — 

"  I  am  Sony  for  you.  Monsieur  Arthur.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  present  you" — 

**  Excuse  me,  air,"  said  Arthur,  rejectiiig,  with 
ill-timed  haughtiness,  the  folded  slip  of  paper 
offered  him.  ^  If  Monseigneur  desires  no  more  ser- 
vices from  me,  I  desire  no  more  favours  from  him." 
The  bravado  of  youth  and  inexperience,  after- 
wards to  be  repented  of     Yet  if  hia  pride  bad 
not  been  excessive,  it  would  scarcely  have  earned 
him  through  the  mortification  and  anguish  of 
that  moment   With  head  erect  and  flashed  cheek 
he  walked  into  the  corridor;  but  scarcely  had  the 
door  of  the  apartment  dosed  behind  him,  ere  be 
stopped,  grew  pale^  and  staggered,  as  one  who  bad 
received  a  deadly  wound. 

He  leaned  against  the  wall  to  recover  himself 
and  to  think;  but  all  was  confusion.  He  was 
near  an  open  window,  through  which  he  could 
hear  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  Ids  companions 
in  the  tennis-court  below.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  take  his  stand  in  their  midsti  to  ask  who  dared 
to  slander  him  to  the  duke,  and  to  challenge  the 
slanderer  to  single  combat  But  a  moment's  re- 
flection told  him  that  none  of  these  youths  ather 
could  or  would  have  inflicted  such  a  cruel  injoiy 
*  upon  him.  Whose  influence,  then,  was  it  that 
wprked  his  ruin?  What  was  his  crime!  The 
answer  came  to  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning  as 
sudden  and  as  clear.  He  recalled  some  half- 
jesting  words  used  the  night  before  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  duke*s  guard :  "  It  is  the  first  time 
a  friend  of  the  Huguenots  ever  held  a  place  in 
the  Guise's  household,  and  he  should  not  retain 
it  an  hour  if  Monseigneur  were  acquainted  with 
his  true  character." 

This  was  the  offence;  he  could  no  longer  doubt 
it  The  thoujght  gave  him  relief;  with  the  fear- 
lessness and  independence  of  youth  he  said,  ^  I 
have  but  done  my  duty;  and  were  it  to  do  sgain, 
I  would  act  the  same  part" 

He  did  not  go  out  into  the  tennis-court;  he 
sought  instead  his  own  apartment,  where  he 
began,  in  a  determined  vigorous  way,  to  pack  up 
his  personal  possessions.  He  had  not  the  least 
idea  whither  he  should  go ;  nor  did  he  just  tbea 
pause  to  think.     His  mind  was  wholly  engrossed 
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by  one  feeling — a  etrong  desire  to  quit  the  duke*s 

palace  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Tbegreaiter  part  of  his  ainple  and  handsome 

wardrobe  still  lay  scattered  in  sad  confusion  about 

tlie  little  room,  and  whilst  regarding  it  with  half- 
vacant  mind,  a  knock  at  his  door  startled  hinL 
He  was  in  no  mood  to  be  interrupted. 

"Who  goes  there  1"  he  answered,  sullenly  and 
with  reluctant  tone. 

"I — ^FrangoisL  Permit  me  to  enter;  I  know 
all.    Ill  news  travels  fast'' 

'*  Has  he  come  to  plague  me  for  his  money  ? 
He  migbt  have  trusted  my  honour.  But  a  ruined 
man  bas  no  friends.''  And  with  these  thoughts 
in  Lis  mind,  and  their  reflection  upon  his  usually 
pleasant  countenance,  Arthur  went  to  the  door. 

"  I  shall  meet  you  to-mdrrow  at  Lacroix,"  he 
said,  coldly;  "  and  then  I  will  satisfy  you." 

"  Satisfy  me  1  About  what  ?  Ah,  that  debt ! 
I  bad  not  even  thought  of  it,"  said  Francois, 
fihragging  his  shoulders.  "  And  I  assure  you,"  he 
added,  vehemently, ''  I  shall  take  it  ill  of  you  to 
mention  it  Again.  I  do  not  wish  to  touch  a  single 
crown  of  yours,  my  friend.  But  what  are  you 
duing  here  I  Stay,  I  have  a  little  advice  to  offer 
you," 

He  came  in,  and  seated  himself  upon  Arthur*s 
bed,  in  an  easy  and  graceful  attitude.  Arthur 
meanwhile,  touched  and  softened  by  his  generosity 
(though  not  intending  to  avail  himself  of  it), 
stood  passive,  waiting  for  what  was  to  come. 

"  It  is  a  bad  affair  for  you,"  began  his  self-con- 
Rtitnted  Mentor.  *'  I  wish,  with  all  mj  heart,  you 
Itad  left  the  Huguenots  alone." 

"  And  with  all  mine  I  wish  that  the  citizens  of 
Poitiers  had  done  so,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  laugh, 
which  he  iiltended  to  be  careless,  but  which  was 
iitily  sad  and  bitter.  There  are  times  when  it 
is  easier  far  to  jest  than  to  speak  calmly  and 
seriously. 

"But  since  you  have  mixed  yourself  with  them 
at  ally"  continued  Francois,  *'  if  it  were  my  own 
c:ise  I  would  go  a  little  farther." 

''  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Arthur. 

^  Qo  to  the  Huguenots  altogether.  It  is  the 
wisest  thing  you  can  do." 

*'Toa  are  making  untimely  sport,"  returned 
Arthur,  angrily.  "  Or  you  would  insult  me,"  he 
added 


He  could  not  understand  the  young  French- 
man's levity — a  levity  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
his  religious  views,  nor  even,  as  history  proves, 
incompatible  with  fanaticism,  but  rather,  where  a 
very  low  moral  tone  prevails,  frequently  found 
along  with  it. 

"  Patience,  my  friend,  patience.  I  do  but  tell 
you  how  /  would  act,  were  I  so  unhappy  as  to 
find  myself  in  your  place.  There  is  M.  de  Coligny, 
.1  brave  man  and  a  great  captain,  although  he  is 
a  heretic,  I  would  present  myself  to  him — nothing 
more  simple.  I  would  assure  him  I  had  lost  the 
duke's  favour  through  my  ardent  attachment  to 
the  religion — " 

^  Then  you  would  tell  a  confounded  lie !  " 

"Well,  then,  to  tliose  of  the  religion;  it  is  all 
the  same,"  continued  tlie  unabashed  Francois. 
"  Without  doubt,  M.  L'Amind  would  hear  your 
fde  favourably,  all  those .  people  are  so  eager  for 
couverts.  He  would  be  certain  to  find  you  a  good 
place  in  his  household,  and  to  charge  himself 
with  your  advancement — " 

*'  And  I  should  Uve  a  dishonoured  traitor,  and 
die  a  renegade  and  apostata  Thank  you,  I  don't 
want  to  barter  my  soul,"  said  Arthur,  scarcely 
able  to  contain  his  scorn  and  anger. 

''Ah,  you  take  everything  so  seriously,  you 
Scotch  !  It  is  not  that  at  all.  Tou  do  not 
imagine  that  so  many  fine  cavaliers  and  brave 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  the  first  families  in 
France,  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  lose  their  souls  \ 
They  have  more  etp^^it  XhtmAxy  act  in  that  manner. 
They  will  have  the  priest  to  shrive  them,  depend 
upon  it,  when  they  come  to  die,  and  so  make  all 
right  at  the  last" 

Fran9ois  was  in  his  way,  and  after  the  fashion 
of  his  class,  a  very  sincere  Catholia  Still,  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  a  more  real  faith  in  gentle 
blood  than  in  the  forius  of  his  religion.  And 
that  he  believed,  far  more  firmly  than  in  either, 
in  that  doctrine,  as  old  as  human  nature,  *'  Let 
us  provide  for  the  present,  and  leave  the  future 
to  take  care  of  itself." 

Noticing,  however,  Arthur's  angry  impatience, 
yet  imperturbable  in  his  own  good  humour,  he  had 
tact  enough  to  change  the  subject ;  and  for  half 
an  hour  he  entertained,  or  sought  to  entertain, 
his  friend  with  scraps  of  gossip,  and  scandal,  and 
light  jesting  talk  on  indifferent  subjects.     This 
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might  seem,  to  one  in  Arthur's  position,  a  little 
like  "  vinegar  upon  nitre,"  though  in  truth  it  was 
not.  The  words,  in  themselves  so  worthless,  just  at 
that  time  carried  something  by  no  means  worthless 
to  Arthur  Erskine,  for  they  seemed  to  say,  "  My 
friend,  thy  disgrace  makes  no  difference  whatever 
in  my  feelings  towards  thee."  And  the  assurance 
that  the  disgraced  one  was  not  abandoned  by  all 
the  world,  was  far  from  valueless. 

When  at  last  Francois  de  Besme  thought  pro- 
per to  abandon  his  comfortable  seat,  and  to  laugh 
and  jest  himself  out  of  the  room,  Arthur,  though 
not  Sony  to  Im  relieved  of  his  company,  yet  re- 
flected with  some  pleasure :  "  He  likes  me  better 
than  I  imagined.  After  all,  he  is  not  hollow  all 
through,  poor  fellow.  One  comes  against  sound 
metal,  if  only  he  goes  deep  enough.  Well,"  he 
added,  with  a  sigh,  as  his  thoughts  wandered 
to  another  subject,  *'  I  must  sell  my  horse.  It 
will  just  pay  him,  no  mora  I  am  sorry  to  part 
with  Chariot,  but  it  must  be.  Better  to  do  this, 
than  give  up  my  sword.  And  the  debt  must  be 
paid.     It  is  well  I  have  no  more." 

That  evening  he  bade  farewell  for  ever  to  the 
palace  and  the  household  bf  the  Duke  of  Quise. 
A  hundred  times  over  he  told  himself  that  he  did 
not  care  a  Hard  for  what  had  happened.  Yet  in 
truth  he  cared  profoundly;  even  though  as  yet 
he  did  not  know  what  terrible  reason  he  had  to 
care,  and  what  prolon&;ed  and  bitter  suffering  lay 
before  him. 


XII.— LOWER  AND  LOWER. 

"  His  heart  was  yearning  for  the  land 
He  ne'er  might  lee  again, 
For  ScoUaad'a  high  and  heathared  hllli, 

For  moantaln,  rock,  and  glen; 
For  tlkoa^  who  taaply  lay  at  rest 

Beyond  the  distant  i>ea, 
Beneath  the  green  and  daisied  tarf 
Whore  he  would  gladly  be.** 

W.  £.  Arrocir. 

Thbee  months  later,  Arthur  Erskine  stood  ir- 
resolute, near  the  door  of  one  of  the  &mous 
taverns  and  gaming-houses  of  Paris.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  for  his  former  friends  to  re- 
cognize him  now.  Yet  the  greatest  change  was 
not  in  his  dress.  That,  though  plainer  than  of 
old,  was  such  as  any  gentleman  of  the  time  might 
have  worn  without  remark.  A  round  cap  of 
black  velvet,  without  badge  or  plume,  a  slashed 


doublet  of  olive  green,  and  a  light  coloured  vest 
beneath,  did  not  betoken  any  very  painfol  change 
of  fortune.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  large 
mournful  dark  eyes  which  looked  out  from  be- 
neath the  velvet  cap,  with  the  faoUow  cheek,  and 
eager  wasted  face.  Keen  suffering,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  had  left  its  impress  but  too  pbusly 
upon  these. 

It  would  not  be  so  great  a  misfortune  for  a 
man  to  drop  from  the  platform  of  bis  original 
position,  if  he  could  be  sure  of  falling  safely  upon 
that  immediately  beneath.     But  unhappily  then 
is  often  no  standing-room  for  him  there.    So  the     j 
next  is  tried,  and  the  next,  firequently  with  do     ' 
better    success,   till   nothing    remains   but  the 
crowded    space    beneath    them   all,  where  the 
"  dangerous  classes  "  herd  together.     The  Biah-     j 
min  who  loses  caste  does  not  become  a  Sudra, 
but  a  Pariah. 

Arthur  Erskine  had  not  yet  fallen  thus  low,  but 
he  was  in  great  peril  of  so  doing.  He  tried  to 
gain  an  entrance  into  the  household  of  one  or 
two  of  the  great  Catholic  nobles.  But  he  met 
with  cold,  though  civil  refusals.  Those  who  did 
not  know  the  cause  of  his  dismissal  nataraUy 
supposed  him  guilty  of  some  very  heinous  offencej 
while  those  who  did,  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the 
'^  suspect/*  as  one  who  had  betrayed  the  interests 
of  his  party,  perhaps  the  most  grievous  crime 
that  can  be  laid  to  any  man's  charge  in  a  time  of 
civil  disunion. 

The  proud  and  sensitive  youth  soon  resolved 
to  run  no  more  risk  of  being  repulsed.  "I  can 
bear  hunger,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  from  the  doer 
of  the  Due  de  Nemours'  Hotel,  "but  I  cannot 
bear  insult  or  dishonour."  With  this  last  word  be 
branded  what  seemed  the  most  feasible  course  that 
now  remained  to  him,  and  determined  to  dismiss 
it  for  ever  from  his  thoughts.  It  was  that  indi- 
cated by  De  Besme,  when  he  hinted,  with  tratii, 
that  what  was  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of  the  high 
Catholic  party,  would  be  meritorious  in  those  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6.  Bat 
Arthur's  principles,  and  still  more  his  pride, 
held  him  back  from  having  recourse  to  the  Hague 
nots.  He  might  not  be  obliged  actually  to  abjare 
his  creed,  but  he  must  of  necessity  change  his 
party,  and  this  appeared  to  him  almost^  if  Bot 
entirely,  as  objectionable.  Moreover,  he  most  make 
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a  merit  of  his  conduct  at  Poitiers,  and  a  grievance 
of  his  consequent  dismissal  from  the  duke^s  ser- 
Tice,  and  neither  of  these  things  could  he  con- 
descend to  do. 

As  little  did  it  occur  to  him  to  seek  any 
simpler  or  lowlier  occupation.  He  was  not  fitted 
for  snch;  nor,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  did  it 
seem  likely  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  ii  He  thought  indeed  of  enrolling 
himself  as  a  student  in  the  Sorbonne,  but  he  had 
not  the  means  either  to  pay  the  necessary  fees  or 
to  maintain  himself  creditably  during  a  single 
term. 

None  of  his  relations  were  then  in  Paris;  nor, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  would  he  have  applied  to 
them.  They  had  provided  for  him  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  and  had  done  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  he  expected  from  them.  He  was 
painfully  sensitive  to  the  thought  of  seeing  them, 
or  of  their  hearing  of  his  present  situation.  In- 
deed, he  shrank  every  day  more  and  more  from 
meeting' any  one  who  had  known  him  in  more 
prosperous  times. 

He  had  now  no  means  left  of  supplying  himself 
M'ith  absolute  necessaries  except  by  the  sale  of  the 
gay  clothing  and  other  articles  of  luxury  which  be 
had  accumulated  during  the  past  year.  His  little 
store  diminished  daily,  far  more  quickly  than  he 
wished,  yet  more  slowly  than  might  have  been 
expected.  For  while  he  was  thus  debarred  from 
action,  the  strength  of  his  character  showed  itself 
in  enduranca  He  learned  to  practise  the  most 
rigid  self-denial;  nay,  he  sometimes  found  in  it  a 
kind  of  relief  and  comfort. 

There  was  one  event  toward  which  he  looked  to 
rescue  bim  from  his  present  difficulties,  and  he 
anticipated  it  with  as  much  eagerness  as  a  pris- 
oner would  the  breaking  of  his  chains.  A  civil 
war  might  give  him  back  all  that  he  had  lost ; 
his  sword,  his  hand,  his  heart,  should  then  be 
needed,  and  could  win  for  him  work  and  bread, 
and  with  them,  no  doubt,  position  and  honour. 
But  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  civil  war;  nor 
did  there  seem  any  likelihood  of  one.  On  the 
contrary,. the  Queen-Mother  was  evincing  an  in- 
clination to  favour  and  protect  the  Huguenots; 
and  both  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  Prince  of 
Cond6  were  then  actually  at  the  Court. 

The  most  terrible  features  of  Arthur's  lot  were 


its  inaction  and  its  hopelessness.  To  a  hot,  eager, 
impetuous  youth  there  could  be  no  fate  more 
dreadful  than  to  rise  day  after  day  with  no  task 
before  him  except  to  suffer,  and  no  occupation  for 
his  time  and  thought  except  sad  recollections  and 
dreary  forebodings.  There  seemed  no  way  out  of 
the  desolation  he  had  made  around  himself.  He 
could  see  nothing  to  be  done ;  nothing,  at  least, 
that  he  could  do.  He  had  many  hours  of  un- 
utterable dreariness  and  depression;  and  these 
were  usually  succeeded  by  fitful  bursts  of  im- 
patience and  passionate  gushes  of  sorrow. 

Nor  was  he  free  from  self-reproach.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  blame  himself*  for  the  adventure 
which  cost  him  so  dearly;  but  he  accused  him- 
self, in  a  vague,  general  way,  with  that  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  the  worst  of  crimes,  the 
crime  of  having  failed.  Proud,  eager,  confident 
of  success,  he  set  out  to  conquer  his  destiny,  and 
all  too  quickly  and  surely  his  destiny  conquers 
him.  There  was  keen  mortification,  nay,  more, 
there  was  bitter  anguish  in  the  thought. 

As  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tavern  in  the 
Eue  du  Pont,  on  that  fine  September  morning 
when  our  chapter  opens,  he  had  in  his  possession 
just  one  gold  crown,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  destined -to  pay  for  the  humble  lodging  where 
he  lay  "perrfM."  A  thought  crossed  his  mind 
that  he  might,  by  risking,  double  it  Still  he 
hesitated;  not  because  he  disliked  play,  for  he 
did  not,  but  because  he  feared  to  lose  his  last 
coin.  Hope  however  prevailed  over  fear,  and, 
with  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  for  success,  he  went 
in,  approached  the  crowded  table,  flung  down  his 
crown,  watched  the  turning  of  the  wheel,  and  took 
it  up  again — doubled. 

For  three  months  he  had  been  almost  a  stranger 
to  the  sensation  of  pleasure.  All  the  sweeter  was 
the  feeling  that  thrilled  him  now.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  trifling  gain  as  the  spring  of  hope  and 
courage  it  brought;  the  persuasion  that  he  might 
yet  succeed  in  something,  that  fortune  had  not 
altogether  and  for  ever  deserted  him.  It  seemed 
a  pity  to.break  off  now.  So  again  he  risked  his 
coin,  and  again  he  was  a  winner.  He  left  the 
place  at  last  with  ten  gold  crowns  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  known  for 
many  days. 

Why  should  he  not  go  there  the  next  and  the 
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next  ?  Why  sbould  he  not  do,  as  be  bad  beard 
of  others  doing,  succeed  on  a  grand  scale,  win 
fabulous  sums,  heaps  of  goldl  Why  not  be, 
Arthur  Erskine,  as  well  as  any  one  else  ?  More- 
over, after  the  dreary  stagnation  of  bis  recent  life, 
tbe  excitement  in  itself  was  delicions.  It  was 
like  coming  out  of  a  close  and  gloomy  prison  into 
the  bright  sunshine  and  fresh  morning  breeze. 
So  he  went  again  and  again,  and  played  with 
varying,  but,  on  tbe  whole,  with  veiy  good  suc- 
cess. He  pursued  this  course  for  two  or  three 
weeks;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  was  able 
to  allow  himself  su£5cient  food,  he  tasted  wine 
iigain,  be  even  thought  of  removing  to  a  better 
lodging. 

But  this  gleam  of  prosperity  soon  faded.  His 
success  tempted  him  to  larger  ventures,  and  one 
(lay  be  staked  bis  little  all — and  lost  it  He 
turned  from  the  place  with  the  dread  feeling  of 
dark  despair.  "  AH  is  gone — ever3rthing  is 
against  me,"  he  said  to  himself  over  and  over 
again,  as,  mechanically  and  balf-unconsciously, 
he  bent  bis  steps  back  to  bis  dreary  lodging. 

Yet  this  time  he  was  mistaken.  Everything 
was  not  against  him.  The  types  set  backwards 
give  the  printed  page  to  our  view  clear  and  legible ; 
and  thus  tbe  things  which  seem  /*  againU  u$  " 
may  sometimes  be  read  ^^for  us  "  when  the  |)age 
of  our  life  is  completed 

It  is  indeed  truly  "for  us,"  and  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  our  greatest  blessings,  when  tbe  angel  of 
tbe  Lord,  standing  in  our  path,  turns  us  back 
from  forbidden  ways,  even  though  it  be  with  a 
"  terrible  countenance  "  and  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  Perhaps  the  two  best  days  in  Arthur's 
life  hitherto  had  been  precisely  those  which  he 
himself  would  have  called  the  worst;  that  on 
which  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Duke  of  Guise's 
service,  before  he  became  a  profligate  fanatic,  and 
that  on  which  his  fortune  failed  him  at  the  gam« 
ing-table,  before  be  became  a  confirmed  gambler. 

But  as  yet  he  saw  it  not;  he  only  saw  the 
extinction  of  the  last  faint  light  that  seemed  to 
brighten  his  pathway.  Touth  hurries  quickly 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  perhaps  for  (hat 
reason  is  the  more  prone  to  despair.  Seldom  do 
riper  years  bring  the  blank  of  utter  hopelessness 
which  often  for  a  time  overwhelms  the  young, 
when  disappointment  or  failure  cross  their  path. 


Arthur  stole  about  now,  listless  and  aimless^ 
the  shadow  of  bis  former  sell  He  even  began 
to  tliink,  as  he  walked  beside  the  quay,  or  loitered 
on  tbe  Pont  du  Change,  how  scon  a  plunge  into 
the  dark  deep  waters  beneath  would  end  the  sad 
story  of  his  life,  and  cut  short  for  ever  all  its 
perplexities. 

What  withhdd  him  from  making  tbe  experi- 
ment ?  Was  it  fear  ?  Not  the  fear  of  death,  bat 
of  something  which  lay  beyond  it.  Darkness 
reveals  things  which  are  hidden  in  the  light;  and 
thus,  in  the  darkness  of  those  bitter  houra^  Arthur 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  great  realities  of  the 
eternal  world.  His  past  life,  innocent  in  the  eyes 
of  bis  associates,  and  hitherto  comparatively  so 
in  his  own,  now  appeared  to  Jma  as  one  long 
departure  from  Gud.  Sin,  hitherto  a  mere  word 
with  him,  or  at  worst  an  accident,  the  stain  uf 
which  might  be  effaced  with  a  little  expense  or 
trouble,  now  seemed  tbe  most  real  thing  in  the 
universe,  and  the  deepest  in  his  own  nature.  It 
was  more  real  than  pain  or  shame,  far  more 
dreadful  than  want  or  ruin.  It  bid  from  him  the 
face  of  God,  and  shut  out  his  prayer  whenever  he 
tried  to  raise  his  eyes  upwarda 

His  religion,  the  romance  of  his  boyhood,  helped 
him  scarcely  naore  effectually  than  a  straw  would 
help  a  drownbg  num.  It  was  a  plaything  for 
the  hours  of  prosperity,  not  strength  or  refuge  for 
the  time  of  need.  Tet  still  be  held  it,  indeed 
for  a  season  his  hand  closed  upon  it  all  the  more 
tightly,  with  the  instinct  of  agony. 

Again,  at  other  times,  stninge  doubts  would 
haunt  him.  In  a  soul  so  tempest-tossed  as  bis, 
more  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  meet  and 
cross  and  mingle  than  can  be  readily  accounted 
of  The  sufferer  himself  has  no  plununet  line 
wherewith  to  sound  those  troubled  depths.  Only 
One  can  do  it 

Many,  thoughts  of  his  childhood  and  of  his 
father's  land  came  to  Arthur  in  those  day%  and 
unconsciously  upheld  him.  In  order  to  support 
life  during  the  chill  and  dreary  Parisian  winter, 
which,  when  be  abandoned  tbe  gaming-table,  was 
already  drawing  near,  he  had  been  obliged  to  part 
with  the  last  relic  of  liis  prosperity,  and  the  most 
valued  of  all  his  possessions,  his  costly  sword 
The  sum  for  which  he  pledged  it  was  suflSdeDt 
to  provide  him  with  shelter  and  bread  nntil  the 
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spring  should  open,  but  not  to  take  hm  borne ; 
nor  indeed  could  he  bear  the  thought  of  return- 
ing thither  penniless  and  forlorn. 

Tet  it  was  a  change  that,  in  his  thoughts,  he 
DOW  called  Scotland  ^home,"  instead  of  France. 
More  and  more,  as  winter  dragged  slowly  on, 
did  he  long  for  it,  and  for  the  sweet  face  of  her 
who  made  it  hom^  to  him,  his  gentle  sister. 
Even  the  memory  of  Wedderbum,  and  of  his  life 
there,  grew  pleasant  to  hb  imagination ;  and  in 
days  of  hard  frost  and  biting  cold  he  often  aroused 
himself  with  dreams  of  merry  games  of  hUing 
(so  he  called  curling)  on  the  great  pond.  But  so 
do  time  and  distance  hallow  trivial  things,  that 
he  could  have  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
enjoyment  with  which  Helen  used  to  watch  his 
feats.  What  a  great  gulf,  fixed  by  his  own  pride 
and  folly,  was  between  them  now!  Neither 
prayers  nor  tears,  he  thought,  could  bridge  it 
over;  though  he  knew  well  she  would  not  cease, 
while  life  remained,  to  pray  or  weep  for  him.  He 
said  onoe  and  agidn,  "  I  shall  see  her  face  no  more 
on  earth."  Nor  was  it  strange  if  he  added,  with 
keen  self-reproach, ''  I  have  chosen  my  own  way, 
and  I  have  found  it  a  hard  one." 


XIL-THE  LOWEST  OF  ALL. 

"*  It  !■  not  In  the  shipwreck  or  the  strife 
We  fed  bennmbed.  Mid  wish  to  be  no  more. 
Bat  In  the  sfter-illence  on  the  shore. 
When  aU  is  lost,  except  s  Uttle  liflB." 

Btiov. 

WiNTSR  bad  changed .  to  spring  without  bringing 
any  change  to  Arthur  Erskine,  when  one  day  he 
found  himself  standing  near  the  splendid  hotel  of 
the  Prince  de  Cond6.  Something  extraordinaty 
seemed  to  be  going  on,  for  the  great  gates  were 
open,  and  a  crowd  of  persons  of  all  classes  were 
thronging  in. 

Arthur  asked  one  of  them,  a  respectable  artisan, 
with  a  booli  in  Ids  hand,  what  was  doing  withia 

''There  is  a  Pr^cfke  to  be  held  in  the  Qreat 
Hall  of  the  Prince's  Hotel,"  was  the  answer. 

'*  And  who  is  to  preach  1 "  asked  Arthur. 

"M.  le  Pasteur "Arthur  did  not  catch  the 

name,  and  he  never  chanced  to  hear  it  afterwards. 
Partly  out  of  mere  idleness,  and  partly  firom  the 
spirit  that  ever  prompts  the  cry,  "^  Who  will  show 
us  any  good?"  he  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment^  followed  the  crowd,  and  went  in. 


He  soon  found  himself  in  a  spacious  and  lofty 
hall,  capable  of  containing  more  than  a  thousand 
persons.  He  was  glad  to  secure  a  quiet  seat,  for 
the  phice  was  filling  rapidly.  The  Prdche  was,  in 
fact,  a  great  event ;  and  it  would  be  attended, 
not  only  by  as  many  of  the  Huguenots  of  Paris 
as  could  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  but  by 
a  goodly  number  of  strangers,  and  some  Catholics, 
like  himself,  attracted  by  curiosity. 

A  few  benches  before  him  there  sat  amongst 
the  listeners  one  he  well  knew.  It  was  not  with- 
out a  thrill  of  many  mingled  feelings  that  be 
recognized  the  tall  figure  and  the  dark  features  of 
De  Villemoi;gue.  His  first  impulse  was  to  go 
and  take  his  seat  by  his  side,  and  when  the 
Prdche  was  over,  to  accost  him,  and  tell  him 
frankly  all  he  had  seen  and  suffered  sinca  From 
this,  however,  he  was  withheld  by  the  thought 
that  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  preferring  a 
claim  for  assistance  and  patronage,  from  which 
his  independent  spirit  instinctiTely  recoiled. 

While  he  was  still  pondering  what  course  to 
take,  the  whole  assembly  rose,  and  with  little 
skiD,  but  much  heartiness,  began  to  sing  together 
a  kind  of  psalm  or  sacred  canticle.  Arthur  was 
moved,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  fervour  of  the 
crowd  around  him,  though  he  cared  not  for  the 
words  they  sang.     These  began,*— > 

"  Gens  Iniensds,  oh  ares-vons  les  ooears 
De  U\xt  gnerro  k  Jesos  Christ?  * 

and  an  old  man  near  him,  who  lent  him  his  hymn- 
book,  informed  him  that  the  "  spiritual  song  "  was 
composed  by  the  royal  counsellor,  Du  Bourg,  who, 
as  all  the  world  knew,  was  '*  a  faithful  martyr  of 
the  Evangel." 

A  prayer  was  then  offered  in  fervid,  rapid 
French.  The  speaker's  mind  seemed  entirely 
occupied  with  the  interests  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  Arthur  scarcely  cared  to  follow  him. 
Still  it  pleased  his  ear  to  hear  once  more  the 
reverential,  yet  simple  "  <Aom,"  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  childhood,  addressed  to 
the  Divine  Being,  instead  of  the  ^^you^  of  mere 
human  courtesy,  so  characteristic  of  French 
Catholicism. 

The  prayer  was  over  at  length,  and  Arthur, 
with  some  interest,  watched  the  officiating  minister 
as  he  entered  an  extempore  pulpit  erected  at  one 
end  of  the  hall     There  was  nothing  particularly 
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dignified  or  prepossessing  in  bis  appearance;  he 
was  a  short,  spare  nuui,  apparently  of  middle  age, 
dressed  in  a  Qeneva  gown  and  bands.  Nor  did 
the  first  words  that  he  uttered  tend  to  conciliate 
prejudice.  For  his  accent  and  language  but  too 
clearly  betrayed  a  want  of  education  and  refine- 
ment It  is  true  that  at  this  period  the  Refonned 
Church  was  frequently  reproached  with  such 
defects  as  these  in  her  ministers.  But  she  had  a 
mournful,  yet  proud,  apology  to  offer.  The  best 
and  noblest  of  her  sons  "  were  not^"  having  gone 
to  receive  the  martyr's  crown,  or  else  they  were 
exiles  for  their  faith,  and  wanderers  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Arthur  however,  unaware  of  all  this,  had  just 
decided  hastily  that  the  Huguenot  was  a  clown, 
unfit  to  preach  to  gentlemen,  and  that  he  would 
not  listen  to  him;  when,  in  spite  of  his  resolu- 
tious,  his  attention  was  rivetted.  For  the  preacher, 
having  concluded  a  few  introductoty  remarks, 
read  aloud,  in  a  reverent  impressive  way,  the 
words  he  had  chosen  as  his  text,  *'  As  it  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the 
judgment;  so  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many."  Arthur  had  learned  these  solemn 
words  at  Wedderbum,  and  though  little  heeded 
at  the  time,  they  had  often  haunted  his  memoiy 
since.  And  he  felt  eager  enough  now  to  hear 
what  this  man  had  to  say  of  death  and  the  judg- 
ment But  he  was  disappointed,  and  at  first 
greatly  annoyed,  though  still  he  could  not  help 
listening  on.  The  sermon,  which  was  entirely 
controversial,  had  for  its  theme  the  alleged  repe- 
tition of  the  one  offering  of  Christ  in  the  "un- 
bloody sacrifice  "  of  the  mass.  It  was  a  peculiar 
kind  of  sermon,  not  learned,  not  well-arranged, 
not  eloquent)  except  in  a  certain  restricted  sense^ 
but  pre-eminently  forcefiiL  Applying  a  stem 
merciless  logic  with  passionate  energy,  tiie  preacher 
again  and  again  struck  the  obnoxious  doctrine 
heavy,  well-aimed  blows  that  it  was  impossible  to 
evade.  Scripture,  reason,  common  sense,  all  were 
summoned  to  prove  that  the  "one  sacrifice*' 
neither  was,  nor  could  be  repeated ;  that  transub- 
stantiation  was  a  fiction;  and  the  consecrated 
wafer  "  a  morsel  of  bread." 

Had  Arthur  heard  such  a  sermon  on  his  first 
arrival  in  France,  it  would  have  simply  exasper- 
xited  him.     Fur  there  are  states  of  mind  in  which 


a  change  of  opinion  through  force  of  aigument 
is,  humanly  speaking,  impossible.  If  a  man  tri^ 
not  hear  reason,  who  can  make  him  %  The  will 
is,  after  all,  the  sole  monarch  of  that  mysterious 
realm  within  us,  whose  fiat  can  silence  reason  and 
too  often  conscience. 

But  many  causes  had  combined  to  undermine 
the  citadel  of  Arthur's  fidth ;  «t  was  not  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  under  this  heavy  cannonade  it 
tottered,  and  was  ready  to  fall  The  mass^  as 
the  preacher  very  well  knew,  was  the  central 
dogma  of  Popery,  and  with  it  all  the  rest  would 
be  overthrown.  By  the  time  he  had  come  to  the 
eleventh  imd  last  division  of  what  he  called  his 
"  brief  discourse,"  one  at  least  of  his  hearers  fdt 
conviction  forced  upon  him. 

The  preacher  did  not  appear  so  anxious  {at 
least  not  on  this  occasion)  to  build  up,  as  to  destroy. 
The  work  to  which  he  was  appointed  seemed  Uy 
be  in  an  especial  manner  that  of  the  iconoclast 
It  is  a  work  often  useful,  sometimes  highly 
necessary.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
temple  where  the  iconoclast  has  been  is  apt  to- 
present  a  very  mournful  appearance  to  the  wor- 
shipper. 

There  was  one  temple  that  day  where  long 
cherished  idols  were  dashed  horn  their  pedestals 
and  strewn  in  fragments  on  the  floor.  "The 
carved  work  thereof  was  broken  down  with  axes 
and  hammers;"  and  the  painted  windows,  through 
which  the  sunshine  stole,  not  in  its  own  "  pure 
severity  of  perfect  light,''  but  changed  and  broken 
into  rainbow  hue%  were  shivered  by  ruthless 
hands.  But  there  was  this  advanta^  to  oounter- 
balanoe  the  desolatioa  The  sunshine  might  pour 
in  fredy  now,  it  might  search  every  nook  from 
ceiling  to  pavement^  there  was  no  longer  anything 
to  obstruct  or  distort  it 

Unhappily  there  was  no  sun  just  then  shining 
on  that  ruined  temj^e^  thick  clouds  q|>sciired  its 
sky.  And  so  desolation  and  darkness  together 
reigned  within  it 

Arthur  left  the  Prince  of  Cond6'8  Hotel  a 
Protestant,  if  Protestantism  be  merely  a  negatLon, 
the  negation  of  Popery. 

Thus  a  moment  may,  and  often  does,  change  the 
tenor  of  a  whole  life,  inward  6r  outward.  But  the 
silent  unnoticed  work  of  many  days,  perhi^  of 
years,  has  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  change. 
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He  had  now  less  inclination  than  ever  to 
accost  De  Yillemorgue,  for  his  heart  was  sore 
within  hioL  He  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  everything. 
His  faith  seemed  the  last  treasure  left  him  in  his 
dreary  isolation ;  and  now  that  a  strong  hand  had 
wrenched  it  from  his  grasp,  what  remained  to 
bim?  Nothing.  With  one  of  old  he  might 
have  said,  '*Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  and 
what  have  I  more  % '' 

His  attention  was  soon  forcibly  diverted  from 
the  troubled  world  within  to  the  equally  unquiet 
world  without      The  stream  of  sober- looking 
people  that  emerged  from  the  Hotel  de  Cond4 
had  not  yet  been  absorbed  in  the  crowded  ^streets 
of  the  great  city,  when,  most  unfortunately,  as  it 
seemed,  one  of  the  frequent  Catholic  processions 
bearing  the  Host  turned  from  a  bye-street,  and  met 
them  face  to  &ca     A  few  years  earlier,  or  a  few 
years  later,  every  man  woman  and  child  who  ne- 
glected, upon  such  an  occasion,  to  kneel  in  the 
dast^  would   have  incurred  the  imminent  hazard 
of  being  torn  to  pieces.     But  this  was  a  day  of 
toleration,   when  the  chiefs  of   the    Huguenot 
party  were  actually  favoured  and  courted  by  the 
government.     The  populace  of  Paris,  with  all 
their  mad   fonatidsm,  must  of  necessity  have 
learned  to  endure  some  things  in  silence,  and  to 
keep  the  peace  in  a  general  way.     Still  it  was 
Bot  to  be  expected  that  an  open  disrespect  to 
their  idol,  shown  in  broad  daylight,  would  be 
suffered  to  pass  without  some  characteristic  ex- 
pressions of  displeasure. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  either  to  be 
expected  or  desired,  that  men  with  their  hearts 
stirred  within  them  by  such  a  discourse  as  the 
Huguenots  bad  just  heard,  should  prostrate  their 
bodies  before  that  Host  which  they  knew  to  be  a 
consecrated  lie  and  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of 
Heaven« 

Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  (however  it  might 
have  been  desired)  that  this  ^  mixed  multitude  " 
should  all  manifest  in  their  conduct  the  meekness 
of  wisdom,  and  resist  the  temptation  of  bandying 
mockeries  and  reproaches  with  the  crowd. 

It  must  be  owned  that  some  of  the  Huguenots 
showed  themselves  ready  enough  at  this  work ; 
nor  when  insult  was  exchanged  for  violence,  and 
stones  began  to  fly  and  blows  to  be  dealt,  were 
they  bj  any  means  passive  sufferers. 


Arthur  had  determined  from  the  first  moment 
not  to  kned  to  the  Host ;  nor,  if  a  fray  were  the 
consequence,  did  he  care  particularly  whether  he 
too^  part  in  it  or  no.  He  had  nothing  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gaia 

He  however  very  much  regretted  his  'good 
sword,  which  was  of  course  still  in  pledge.  Yet 
he  was  no  worse  provided  than  all  the  Huguenots, 
who  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  attend  their 
assemblies  armed. 

While  he  was  looking  aroimd  for  something 
which  might,  be  transformed  into  an  offensive 
weapon,  a  stranger  accosted  him,  and  in  imper- 
fect French  requested  his  assistance  in  protecting 
a  terrified  woman,  with  two  little  children  clinging 
to  her  dress.  This  was  a  task  entirely  to  Arthur's 
taste.  Unarmed  as  he  wad,  he  struggled  hard  to 
clear  the  way  for  Ids  charges  to  the  shelter  of  a 
neighbouring  shop.  And  he  had  well  nigh  ac- 
complished his  purpose  when  a  stone  from  som& 
hand  in  the  crowd  struck  him  on  the  head. 
There  was  a  sharp  sudden  pang — ^then  darlness 
— a  rush  of  many  noises — a  sense  of  falling,  he 
knew  not  whither — and  no  more. 

Slowly,  after  a  long  interval,  consciousness 
returned.  He  was  lying  on  a  comfortable  bed  in 
a  small,  quiet  room.  Some  one  was  sitting  by 
his  side. 

'<  Where  am  I  r '  he  asked  fedntly.        , 

"  Wi^  ffuid  friends,**  a  voice  replied,  in  the 
broad  unmistakable  vernacular  of  his  father's 
land. 

No  sounds  could  have  been  half  so  sweet  to 
the  ear  of  the  poor,  lonely,  way -worn  youth. 
They  brought  to  his  heart  a  sense  of  rest  and 
protection  to  which  he  had  been  long  a  stranger. 
But  everything  around  him  seemed  confused  and 
strange,  and  he  was  still  fu  too  weak  to  &ce  the 
great  perplexity  of  how  he  came  there  and  who 
was  with  him. 

"  But  ye  maun  bide  still,  Maister  Atthur,''  the 
voice  said  again.  It  did  not  strike  him  that 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  a  stranger's 
acquaintance  with  his  nama  Nor  when  that 
stranger,  raising  his  head  with  a  woman's  gentle- 
ness, gave  him  something  from  a  cup  (it  might 
have  been  medicine  or  cordial),  did  he  hesitate  to 
drink  it.  The  person  standing  by  his  bed  seemed 
to  him  first  a  great  way  ofi^  then  only  the  shadow 
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of  a  troubled  dream,  from  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  waking  in  his  own  little  bed  at  Wedder- 
bum. 

Was  he  awake^  or  was  he  dreaming  still  1 
Awake  or  dreaming,  he  seemed  to  be  at  Wedder- 
bum  once  more.  Not  in  bed  however,  but  on 
the  "  muckle  dnb,"  busy  with  a  merry  game  of 
curling,  with  the  "kind  eyes  of  Lady  Wedderbnm 
and  Helen,  and  his  own  loved  mother,  watching 
the  sport. 

Yet,  though  it  must  have  been  mid-winter,  the 
heat  of  a  tropical  summer  could  not  have  lieen 
more  intolerable,  and  everything  he  touched,  even 
the  ice,  seemed  buming.  But  nothing  burned 
half  so  fiercely  as  his  own  brain,  through  which 
€ver  and  anon  keen  darts  of  pain  were  shooting. 
''Mother!"  at  last  he  cried  aloud,  ''mother!" 
But  he  had  a  sort' of  dreamy  consciousness  that 
his  mother,  though  near,  could  not  come  to  him. 


So  he  cried  instead,  '^  Helen — sister ^lay  your 
hand  on  my  head." 

And  then  some  one  touched  his  burning  brow, 
very  gently,  and  with  a  oool  hand,  saying  softly, 
^^  I  do  it  for  her.'*  And  this  at  least  was  not  ^ 
dream. 

Biit  other  dreams  came  thronging  quickly 
round  him,  each  wilder  than  the  last  and  more 
perplexing.  Fever  had  set  in — evident  fever-- 
and  death  and  life  were  struggling  for  the 
mastery. 

Had  his  naturally  good  constitution  been  even 
better  than  it  was,  it  could  scarcely  have  with- 
stood the  strain  of  the  last  terrible  months. 
Physical  suffering  and  mental  anguish  had  done 
their  work  upon  him  at  last,  and  the  blow 
received  in  the  tumult  after  the  Prdche  was  only 
the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  a  sickness  which 
indeed  appeared  to  be  "  unto  death."         ix  a. 
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the  sammer  of  1864^  M.  Giiizot,  in  giving 
to  the  world  a  volume  of  "  Meditations  on 
the  Essence  of  Ghristiapity,  and  on  the 
Religious  Questions  of  the  Day,"  ahnpunced 
his  intention  of  following  it  up  with  other  three  Tolnmes 
of  a  similar  tenor.  The  second  series  of  the  Medita- 
tions was  to  have  for  its  subject  the  History  of  Chris- 
tianity, including  such  topics  as  the  anthenticity  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  primary  causes  of  the  foundation  of 
Christianity,  the  great  religious  crisis  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  divided  the  Church  and  £uroi)e  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism,  and  finally,  those  anti- 
Christian  crises  which  at  different  epochs  have  threatened 
the  existence  of  Christianity  itself.  The  third  series  of 
Meditations  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  study  of  the 
Actnal  State  of  Christianity,  its  internal  and  external 
condition,  in  this  nineteenth  century.  In  the  fourth 
and  concluding  series  the  venerable  author,  feeling,  we 
sup^k^se,  that  his  "old  experience"  had  attained  "to 
something  like  prophetic  strain,*'  proposed  to  direct  his 
«ye  into  the  future,  sketching  the  Future  Destiny  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  indicating  by  what  course  it  is 
called  upon  to  conquer  completely  and  to  sway  moraHy 
this  little  comer  of  the  universe  in  which  the  designs  of 
God  unfold  themselves  in  our  view. 

It  was,  we  confess,  with  'a  certain  feelidg  of  disap- 
pointment that  we  subsequently  learned  that  the  order 
of  publication  had  been  changed,  and  that  the  survey  of 
the  Actual  State  of  Christianity  was  to  take  precedence 
of  the  review  of  its  History.  The  latter  is  precisely  the 
subject  on  which  M.  Gnizot  may  be  expected  to  shed  a 


flood  of  light  His  readers— and  who  that  reads  books 
at  all  has  not  read  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Civilization  in  Europe?— will  await  with  some  in^pt- 
tience  the  volume  which  is  to  set  forth  the  final  opinioos 
of  so  great  a  master  of  the  Christian  philosophy  of 
history,  on  such  subjects  as  the  birth  of  Cbristianity, 
its  mighty  rejuvenesoenoe  in  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  its  conflict  with  the  tide  of  dii- 
belief  which  overflowed  Europe  in  the  eighteenth. 
May  life  and  health  be  granted  for  carrying  out  the 
programme  to  its  completion ! 

M.  Guizot^s  second  Yolume,  although  it  does  not  dis- 
cuss the  topics  on  which  most  readers  wiU  chiefly  desire 
to  know  the  Author's  mind,  is  every  way.  worthy  of  his 
pen ;  and,  being  accessible  in  an  English  dress,  will 
doubtless  attain  a  wide  circulation  in  this  country.  It 
is  entitled  "  Meditations  on  the  Actual  State  of  Chris- 
tiahi^,  and  on  the  Attacks  which  are  now  being  made 
upon  it  ;'*  but  the  survey  actually  given  is  by  no  meani 
so  extensile  as  the  title  would  iaiply.  M.  Guiaot  wisely 
directs  his  view  to  the  particuhir  portion  of  Christendom 
with  whose  recent  fortunes  he  has  had  the  moat  perfect 
acqiiaintanoe;  indeed  be  seldom  lifts  his  eye  beycmdtbe 
limits  of  France.  The  prominence  given  to  the  revival 
of  fkith  within  the  Church  of  Rome  has  becsi  censured 
by  some  critics.  Yet  it  can  be  easily  expUuned.  K 
Guizot*s  book  being  addressed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  his  own  nation— a  nation  mainly  Roman  Catholk^ 
—he  is  obliged  to  assert  with  energy  the  daim  cf 
the  Protestant  Churches  to  be  recognized  as  pertaining 
I  to  the  One  Catholk  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbhit 
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This  he  does  in  a  8i»irit  which  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
an  impression  on  Roman  Gath(»lic  readers;  hut  in  doing 
it  he  concedes,  with  what  roost  Protestants  will  regard 
as  a  want  of  due  qualification,  the  Chriatian  stand- 
ing of  the  Romish  commimion,  the  right  of  that  com- 
niimion  to  be  recogniased  in  its  turn  aa  a  portion  of  the 
Catholic  Church.    It  is  only  &ir  to  remember  that  the 
Reformers  constantly  taught  that  Christ  has  a  people 
within  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  maintained  that  that 
commnnion  comes  within  the  range  of  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit    CalTin,  for  instance,  was  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  that  the  members  of  the  Romish  communion 
occupy  pretty  much  the  same  position,  within  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  aa  the  Kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  under  Jeroboam  and  Ahab,  occupied  within  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.     In  both  iustancea  we  see 
fiagrant  apostasy  from  the  purity  of  God's  worship,  in 
both  instanoea  we  see  innumerable  evils  flowing  from 
that  apostasy;  but  aa  Qod  never  ceased  to  gather  indi- 
viduals to  himself,  and  eren  to  raise  up  fiuthful  prophets, 
in  apostate  Israel,  so  we  may  well  expect  that  he  will 
raise  up  to  himself  a  people  within  the  communion  over 
which  the  Papacy  exercises  its  banefol  domination.    M. 
Gaizot  goes  farther  in  this  direction  than  we  are  prepared 
to  follow.    The  intimate  relations  into  which  he  has 
repeatedly  been  brought  with  some  of  the  best  members 
of  the  Romish  Church,  in  the  course  of  his  public  life, 
saffidently  explain  the  view  he  has  been  led  to  take.   It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  sympathy  he 
eherishes  for  bis  Roman  Catholic  friends  rests  on  grounds 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  have  found  siomuch 
favour  among  the  Tractarians.    He  sympathizes  with 
vital  Christianity  wherever  he  sees  it,  but  is  himself  an 
erangdical  Protestant  to  the  core. 

Although  M.  Quizot  does  justice— and  something  more 
than  justice — ^to  the  awakened  life  and  energy  of  the  Oal- 
lican  Church,  it  is  around  the  Relbrmed  Church— thd 
church  of  hia  fathers— that  the  affections  of  his  heart  are 
entwined.  We  attach  especial  value  to  the  chapters 
which  relate  to  the  revival  with  which  the  Lord  blessed 
the  Protestant  Church  of  France  during  the  early 
decades  of  the  present  century.  M.  Guizot's  testimony 
ifl  that  of  an  eye-witness;  for  his  public  life  commenced 
when  the  first  breath  of  the  new  life  began  to  stir  the 
Ohnrch,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  work.  How 
thoughtful  and  hearty  the  testimony  is,  the  following 
paragraphs  will  show:— 

"The  awakening  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants of  France  had  now  (1830)  produced  such  results 
that  it  mattered  little  who  the  patrons  of  the  movement 
might  be;  it  had  assumed  its  true  character,  and  was 
drawing  its  strength  from  the  fountain  of  Truth.  In 
times  of  religious  incredulity  and  of  religious  indifference, 
and  even  in  the  transitional  times  which  immediately 
ensue,  it  is  the  error  of  many,  and  even  of  men  who 
respect  and  support  religion,  to  consider  it  in  the  light 
of  a  great  political  institutioUj  a  salutary  system  of 
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moral  police,  however  necessary  to  society',  indebted  fr 
its  merits  and  its  prerogatives  rather  to  its  practical 
utility  than  to  its  intrinsic  worth.*  Grave  error !  mis- 
conceiving both  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  religion, 
and  calculated  to  deprive  it  both  of  its  empire  and  its 
dignity.  Utility  men  hold  aa  of  great  account,  but  it  is 
only  Truth  that  commands  onconditionai  surrender. 
Utility  enjoins  prudence,  Truth  alone  inspires  feelings 
of  confidingness  and  devotion;  a  religion  having  no  other 
guarantee  for  ita  influence  and  its  endurance  than  its 
social  Utility,  would  be  very  near  its  ruin.  Men  have 
need  of— nay,  they  thirst  for— Truth  in  their  relatione 
with  God  even  more  than  in  their  relations  with  one 
another;  the  spontaneous  prayer,  adoration,  obedience, 
suppose  Faith.  It  waa  in  the  name  of  the  Verity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  of  that  Verity  manifested  in 
its  history,  by  the  Word  and  even  by  the  Presence  of 
God,  that  the  awakening  of  Christians  was  aooomplished 
amongut  us.  The  labourers  in  this  great  work  felt  the 
fiuth  of  Christianity,  and  they  difiused  it;  had  they 
spoken  only  of  the  social  utility  of  Christianity,  they  would 
never  have  nuMle  the  conquest  of  a  single  human  souL 

'*  At  first  sight,  one  is  tempted  to  attribute  this  suc- 
cess to  energy  of  fSaith  on  the  part  of  these  labourers  in 
the  cause— to  the  active  and  devoted  perseverance  of 
their  zeaL  Again  a  mistake.  Not  that  human  agency 
was  without  its  share  in  the  results ;  but  even  where  the 
Faith  was  thus  propagated,  the  share  that  that  Faitli 
itself  had  in  the  result  was  infinitely  greater,  from  its 
own  proper  and  inherent  virtue,  than  any  share  of  men. 
Incredulity  and  indifferentism  may  diffuse  themselves 
and  pretend  to  dominate ;  they  leave  unsolved  the  pro< 
bleros  that  lie  in  the  depth  of  man's  souL  They  do  not 
rid  him  of  his  perplexities,  whether  of  instinct  or  of 
reflection,  as  to  the  world's  creation  and  man's  creation, 
the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  Providence  and  fate,  human 
liberty  and  human  responsibility,  man's  immortality 
and  his  friture  state.  Instead  of  the  denials  and  the 
doubts  that  had  been  thrown  over  these  unescapable 
questions,  those  who  applied  themselves  fully  to  rouse 
awakened  Christianity  recalled  the  human  soul  to  the 
memory  of  positive  tolutiom  of  these  questions— solu- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  their  native 
land,  in  accordance  with  their  habits  as  members  of 
fiunilies^  and  in  harmony  with  the  recollections  of  early 
childhood;  solutions  often  contested,  never  refuted  — 
always  Mcurring  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  century  after 
century.  It  was  firom  the  intrinsic  and  permanent  value 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  were  preaching^  and  not 
from  themselves,  that  the  labouren  in  the  work  derived 
their  force  and  their  credit. 

*  Hie  ttory  told  in  a  MbwqaentllcdltatiQn  tanUahMa  piquant  la- 
■tanee  of  tbe  error  M.  Gniaot  hae  in  Tiev.  **  A  man  of  dlstinffabkhed 
mental  feapadiy  and  of  an  bownurable  ehancter^Engineer-ln-Chitf 
in  one  of  our  great  departmenla — waa  one  daj  q)eaking  to  me  with 
•orrow  of  the  attacks  lereUnd  at  Christianity.  *It  is  not,*  be  lald, 
*  on  my  own  aeeoont  that  I  refiret  these  atlaeks— yon  know  I  am 
a  Voltairian;  hot  I  ask  ftv  recnlarlty  and  peaee  in  my  own  hoase- 
bold:  I  felicitate  myself  that  my  wifs  is  a  Christian,  and  I  mean 
my  danghtcn  to  be  broaght  np  like  Chrlftian  women.*  **  (p.  SM). 
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"They  had  another  principle  of  force— a  force  born 
and  developed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  in  that  alone — they  had  the  passionate  desire  to 
save  human  sotUs,  Men  are  not — they  never  have 
been — struck  as  they  ought  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  this  passion,  or  with  its  novelty  in  the 
moral  history  of  the  world,  or  with  the  part  it  has 
played  among  Christian  nations.  Before  the  era  of 
Christianity,  in  times  of  Asiatic  and  European  anti- 
quity, pagans  and  philosophers  busied  themselves  about 
the  destiny  of  men  after  the  close  of  their  earthly  life, 
and  with  curiosity,  too,  did  they  sound  the  obscurity ; 
but  the  ardent  solicitude  for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
human  souls— the  never-wearying  labour  to  prepare 
human  souls  for  etemity-^to  set  them,  even  during  this 
existence,  in  intimate  relations  with  God — and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  undergo  God*s  judgments, — we  have,  in 
all  this,  a  fact  essentially  Christie,  one  of  the  sublimest 
characteristics  of  Christianity,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  marks  of  its  divine  origin.  God  constantly  in 
relation  with  mankind  and  with  every  man,  God  present 
during  the  actual  life  of  every  man,  and  God  the  arbiter 
of  his  future  destiny ;  the  immortality  of  each  human 
soul,  and  the  connection  between  his  actual  life  and  his 
future  destiny ;  the  immense  value  of  each  human  soul 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  the  immense  import  to  the  soul 
of  the  future  that  awaits  it; — these  are  the  convic- 
tions and  the  affirmations  all  implied  in  the  passion 
alluded  to,  the  passion  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls, 
which  was  the  whole  life  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
which  passed,  by  his  example  and  by  his  precepts,  into 
the  life  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  which,  amidst  the 
diversities  of  age,  people,  manners,  opinions,  has  re- 
mained the  characteristic  feature  and  the  inspiring  breath 
of  the  genius  of  Christianity — breath  which  animated  the 
men  who,  in  our  days,  laboured,  and  with  success,  to  re- 
vive Christian  faith  amongst  the  Protestants  of  France. 

"  Their  zeal  was  employed  in  a  very  circumscribed 
sphere  ;  beyond  it  their  names  were  unknown,  and 
unknown  they  have  remained.  What  spectators,  what 
readers,  what  public  knew  at  that  time,  or  know  even 
at  this  moment^  what  mannet  of  men  they  were,  or 
what  their  deeds— -those  men  who  called  themselves 
Keff,  Best,  Pyt,  Gonthier,  Audebez,  Cook,  Wilks,  Hal- 
dane  ?    But  who,  I  would  ask,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus 


and  of  liiny,  knew  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  and 
what  the  deeds  of  Peter,  Paul,  John,  Matthew,  Philip - 
the  unknown  disciples  of  the  Master,  unknown  himseli^ 
who  had  overcome  the  worid  ?  Notoriety  is  not  essen- 
tial to  influence ;  and  in  the  sphere  of  the  soul,  as  in 
the  order  of  nature,  fountains  are  not  less  abundant 
because  their  springs  are  hidden  in  obscurity.  The 
Christian  missionaries  of  the  time  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  lessen  that  obscurity.  To  literary  ability  thej 
had  no  pretension ;  nor  did  they  seek  the  triumph  of 
any  political  idea,  of  any  specific  system  of  eoclesisstical 
organization,  of  any  favourite  plan  in  which  their  per- 
sonal vanity  was  interested.  The  salvation  of  human 
souls  was  their  only  passion  and  their  only  object  Thej 
looked  upon  themselves  as  humble  servants  commissioned 
to  remind  men  of  promises  they  had  forgotten— of  pro- 
mises of  salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus.**    (Pp.  139-146.) 

The  latter  half  of  M.  Guizot's  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
critical  review  of  the  philosophical  systems  which  have 
contested  with  Christianity  the  dominion  over  men's 
minds  in  France  during  the  last  sixty  years.  The  long- 
est chapter,  and  the  most  interesting  one,  is  on  Augusts 
Comte  and  the  Positive  Philosophy.  Our  author  was 
acquainted  with  the  philosopher,  having  been  brought 
into  contact  with  him  when  he  (M.  Guizot)  was  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  in  Louis  Philippe's  time. 
He  pronounces  him  to  have  been  a  vain,  unh&ppy  man, 
possessed  with  the  belief  that  he  was  bom  to  exer- 
cise an  absolute  empire  over  the  mind  of  the  human 
race.  "  lie  had  so  entire  a  confidence  in  his  own  intel- 
lectual superiority,  and  in  the  rights  which  it  conferred, 
that  he  expressed  it  sometimes  with  a  natveti  amountiog 
almost  to  idolatry.  One  day,  believing  that  he  had 
won  over  to  his  ideas  M.  Armand  Marrast,  then  the 
editor  of  the  National^  he  wrote  thus  to  his  wife:— 
'  Marrast  no  longer  feels  any  repugnance  in  admitting 
the  indispensable  fact  of  my  intellectual  superioritr. 
To  speak  plainly,  and  in  general  terms,  I  believe  that, 
at  the  point  at  which  I  have  now  arrived,  I  have  no 
occasion  to  do  more  than  to  continue  to  exist ;  the  kind 
of  preponderance  which  I  covet  cannot,  henceforth,  Mto 
devolve  on  me.' "  And  this  is  the  prophet  whom  some 
of  our  English  thinkers  venerate  as  the  great  light  of  thfr 
age,  whose  doctrine  is  to  eclipse  the  gospel  of  Christ ! 


A    SOLDIEE'S    COKVEBSION. 


(from  the  GERMAN  OF  PASTOR  HARMS.) 


SOLDIER,  who  greatly  loved  the  Lord 
Jesus,  used  to  describe  to  me  many  scenes 
of  his  past  life.    There  were  things  among 

them  enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on 

«nd.    These  I  will  not  tell  over  again ;  I  have  only 
spoken  of  them  before  our  gracious  God,  and,  in  doing 


so,  implored  of  him  to  have  mercy  on  our  Germaa 
fatherland.  But  my  friend  also  related  to  me  how  he 
came  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  that  I  will  no^ 
write  down,  for  it  may  be  made  a  blessing  to  others.  Tt> 
make  the  story  public  can  do  no  harm  to  himself:  he  ii 
now  with  the  Lord. 


A  SOLDIERS  CONVERSIOX. 
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The  man  was  abore  thirty  yean  old  \?hen  I  became 
acquainted  with  hiai.  '*  I  have  been  a  soldier/'  he  said, 
''  for  more  than  ten  years.  I  have  gone  through  all  oar 
country  of  Hanover,  especially  in  the  troubled  times, 
when  we  were  constantly  sent  here  and  there;  and  I 
hare  also  been  across  the  borders,  as  far  as  Altonburg 
and  Schleswig-Holstein.  I  have  lived  in  large  and 
small  cities,  in  villages  and  in  hamlets,  sometimes  for  a 
a  long,  sometimes  for  a  short  timfr,  and  have  learned  to 
know  many  lands  and  many  people.  I  have  had  expe- 
rience of  health  and  of  sidcness,  of  abundance  and  of 
want.  I  have  marched  on  foot,  and  travelled  by  rail- 
way. I  have  visited  churches  and  theatres.  I  have 
been  merry  in  dancing-halls,  and  groaned  in  hospitals. 
I  learned  to  read,  write,  and  count  I  have  studied 
geography  and  read  history,  more  perhaps  than  most 
common  soldiers  ever  think  of.  I  was  a  favourite  with 
my  officers,  and  liked  by  my  comrades.  When  we  lay 
in  quarters,  I  got  always  into  favour,  for  I  was  friendly 
with  the  people,  and  never  behaved  like  a  clown  or  a 
villain,  as  many  soldiers  do,  and  so  are  considered  as 
such. 

'*  If  any  one  had  asked  what  was  my  religion,  I  should 
oertunly  have  replied  that  I  was  a  Christian.  But, 
would  you  believe  it?  I  really  knew  nothing  about 
Christianity.  It  is  true  that  I  had  often,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  gone  to  church;  but  whether  from  the  reason 
that  it  was  an  order,  or  that  our  officers  always  remained 
outside  while  wre  were  sent  in,  or  whether  the  fault  lay 
in  the  sermons,  the  fact  is,  I  never  learned  Christianity. 
My  whole  religion  consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  steal,  and  right  to  be  obedient  to  our  com- 
manders. But  ichy  the  oue  was  a  disgrace  and  the 
other  a  duty  I  knew  not.  I  had  no  Bible;  I  never 
thought  of  praying;  and  indeed,  dimng  the  whole  of  my 
military  service,  through  all  our  journeys  and  marches, 
I  had  never  seen  any  man  reading  his  Bible,  or  heard 
any  one  pray  or  sing  hymns,  except  in  church,  and 
there  I  never  joined  in  prayer  or  singing.  I  knew,  in- 
deed, that  there  was  a  God  above,  but  I  never  thought 
of  him,  I  knew  nothing  of  him.  I  can  never  yet  com- 
prehend how  I  was' preserved  from  committing  gross 
sins  and  crimes,  while  living  wholly  without  God  in 
the  world.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  because  I  rather 
prided  myself  on  being  an  upright,  respectable  man,  of 
vhom  none  should  be  able  to  speak  evil.  But  truly  the 
profanity  of  supposing  that  a  man  might  live  as  a 
Christian  without  a  God  and  Saviour,  I  did  not  under- 
stand; and  so  what  I  called  trifles—such  as  occasional 
drinking,  swearing,  dancing,  gaming  —  I  never  con- 
sidered as  sins.  Yet  I  sometimes  wondered  how  I  felt, 
as  if  something  were  wanting  to  me,  and  I  knew  not 
*'hat  it  was.  Once,  I  remember,  when  our  regimental 
hand  on  the  king's  birth-day  played  the  chorale,  *  Nur 
danket  alle  Gott,*  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I  could 
not  understand  why. 

**  One  day  we  arrived  at  a  village  where  we  were  to 
stay  a  week,  and  I  was  quartered  with  a  peasant,  who 


received  me  kindly.  After  showing  me  my  room,  he 
asked  me  whether  I  would  prefer  to  take  my  meals 
alone,  or  with  the  family.  I  replied  at  once  that  I 
would  rather  eat  in  company  with  themselves.  As  it 
was  then  about  noon,  he  led  me  into  the  kitchen,  where 
his  wife  and  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  were  ready 
waiting  for  dinner.  But  how  strange  I  felt  when,  after 
the  food  was  placed  on  the  table,  all  stood  up  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  the  father,  in  a  devout  voice, 
said, '  Lord,  the  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou 
givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest 
thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing.*  Then  followed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  close 
of  LuUier's  '  Prayer  before  Meals,*  and  then  the  words,       , 

*  May  God  the  Father,  GhxL  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  bless  this  our  food.  Amen.'  All,  even  the 
young  children,  stood  devoutly  with  folded  hands,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  joined  in  the  prayer— ^ven 
the  youngest,  a  boy  of  three  years,  was  as  quiet  as  if  he 
{aad  been  in  church.  Only  the  last  Amen  he  spoke  out 
loudly,  apparently  with  childish  pleasure  that  it  was 
now  time  to  eat  I  had  stood  up  with  the  rest,  firom 
natural  courtesy,  but  my  limbs  shook  under  me  with 
emotion.  I  ate  little,  and  the  farmer  thought  I  was 
bashful,  and  kindly  pressed  food  upon  me.  When  all 
were  satisfied  and  cheerful,  the  whole  party  again  stood 
up  reverently,  as  at  the  beginnhig,  with  folded  hands, 
while  the  father  said,  '  Give  thanks  to  God,  for  he  is 
good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever,'  &c.,  going  through 
the  whole  of  Luther's  form  of  thanksgiving.  Then  all 
shook  hands  kindly  with  each  other,  and  dispersed,  the 
elders  to  work,  and  the  children  to  their  lossons,  for  it 
was  almost  time  for  school.  The  little  fellow  came  and 
climbed  on  my  knees,  and  said  with  winning  frankness, 
'  Tell  me  a  little  story  about  the  dear  Saviour.'  I  be- 
gan, in  some  confusion,  to  speak  about  lambs  and  sheep, 
cows  and  horses ;  for  of  the  Say  our  I  knew  nothing. 
But  the  boy  insisted  that  I  must  tell  him  about  the 
dear  Saviour;  and  so  pressed  me,  that  at  last  I  said 
that  I  did  not  know  anything  of  him.  '  And  you  are  so 
big,'  said  the  child, '  and  yet  you  know  nothing  about 
the  Saviour !  Then  you  will  not  get  to  heaven.'  Truly  • 
I  had  never  thought  about  heaven;  and  yet  it  seemed 

:  terrible  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  a  child  the  sentence 
that  I  should  never  go  there.  I  went  out  and  visited  my 
comrades  in  the  village;  but  my  uneasiness  continued, 
and  I  resolved  to  let  the  time  for  supper  be  past  before 
I  returned  to  the  cottage. 

''  At  last,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  went  back.  The  evening 
meal  was  indeed  over,  but  my  portion  had  been  kindly 
laid  aside  for  me.  I  began  to  eat.  Then  the  little  boy, 
who  was  preparing  for  bed,  came  running  up  to  me  and 
said,  *  First  pray,  then  eat'  This  was  a  new  and  still 
harder  home-thrust  I  could  not  pray,  but  the  child 
clasped  his  hands  and  said  for  me,  *  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
be  with  us,  and  bless  to  us  what  thou  hast  given  us.' 

*  That  is  how  you  ought  to  pray,'  said  the  child,  and 
went  to  bed.    The  food  seemed  quite  to  stick  in  my 
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throat.  Then  again  the  whole  family  gathered  to- 
gether, and  family  worship  was  held;  first  singing, snch 
as  went  through  my  very  soul;  then  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  read,  with  here  and  there  a  simple  explanation. 
Then  all  knelt  down,  I  along  with  them,  and  the  father 
prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  anointing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  protection  of  holy  angels  against  the 
devil,  &c  I  felt  quite  giddy.  I  could  not  look  np,  I 
felt  so  ashamed;  and  yet  my  heart  was  happy.  Then 
all  shook  hands,  wishing  one  another  good-night,  and 
went  away,  each  taking  their  Bible  with  them.  Only 
the  peasant  and  his  wife  remuned  in  the  kitchen,  and 
read  their  Bibles;  and  the  man  handed  one  to  roe,  say- 
ing that  perhaps  I  would  like  to  read  a  little  longer  the 
dear  Word  of  God.  I  did  so,  but  understood  nothing, 
and  soon  went  to  bed.  But  before  lying  down  I  prayed 
thus :  '  Ood,  thou  God  of  this  house,  be  my  God  also !' 
"  The  next  Sabbath  was  a  '  day  of  decision'  for  roe. 


AU  went  to  church,  and  I  with  them,  and  there  I  juiced 
in  a  service  which  I  can  never  foiget  From  that  time 
all  is  changed  with  roe.  Now  I  love  the  Saviofir  ? itii 
all  my  heart;  now  I  know  that  I  am  on  the  va;  to 
heaven,  and  knowing  it,  I  rejoice." 

Such  was  my  friend's  tale;  and  now,  at  its  close,! 
ask  all  my  dear  readers,  Is  not  this  remarkable )  Dnriit; 
ten  years  a  soldier,  calling  himself  a  Christian,  tiavelitd 
among  professing  Christians  throngh  the  towns  ud 
villages  of  Christian  Germany,  living  withont  God,  vitfa- 
out  Christ,  knowing  nothing  of  the  Bible,  bearing  ih> 
thing  of  the  Saviour  or  salvation,  nntil  at  last,  in  a 
|)sasant's  cottage,  he  found  the  Lord,  who  seemed  to  be 
elsewhere  unknown.  If  this  soldier  had  come  to  ywr 
house,  my  reader,  would  he  have  found  the  Savioi:: 
there ?  Is  your  liglit  placed  on  a  candlestick,  or  hi 
under  a  bushel? 

H.  L  U 
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LOW  upon  blow,  as  the^alt  waves  flow, 
Gulpbing  the  wreck  on  the  bar. 
As    they  gather,   they  gather,  yon 
wreaths  of  snow. 
On  the  serrated  Lochnagar. 
Nay,  line  upon  line,  as  the  red  buoys  shine 

To  beacon  the  ship  round  the  bnr, 
As  each  caim*s  white  back  murks  the  traveller's 
track 
O'er  the  wildering  Lochnagar. 

Blast  upon  blasts  until  the  last 

Breaketb  the  bruisM  reed ; 
Frost  upon  frost,  till  the  rose  bis  lost 

Leafage,  and  flower,  and  seed. 
Nay,  blast  upon  blast,  till  the  tempest  is  post, 

And  the  west  winds  hymn  on  the  reed ; 
Frost  upon  frost,  till  the  winter  is  lost. 

And  the  braeside  blooms  from  the  seed 


Stroke  upon  stroke,  and  the  quarried  block 

Is  borne  from  its  native  bed; 
Stroke  upon  stroke,  and  the  fated  oak 

Bows  to  tjje  woodman's  bhule. 
Nay,  stroke  upon  stroke,  and  the  Parian  blc)ck 

Grows  into  sculptured  grace ; 
Stroke  upon  stroke,  and  the  carvdd  oak 

Is  the  pride  of  the  artist's  place. 

Fire  after  fire,  until  hopes  expire 

With  the  sparks  that  upward  spiiag. 
Till  the  widow'd  heart  on  the  altar-pyre 

Is  ashed  in  the  offering. 
Nay,  fire  after  fire,  until  Love  mounts  higher, 

For  the  flame  snaps  the  bond  from  her  win j; 
Until  blighted  Hope  and  deferred  Desire 

Rise  perfect  through  suffering. 

K.  H  & 
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IVER,  beautiful  river, 

Hushing  'twizt  rocky  walls, 
Eddying,  roaring  for  ever, 
Foaming  in  w<aterfall8 ! 
Birches  weeping  aly)ve  tbee, 
Pines  in  tbe  rifts  on  high, 
Delicate  flowers  that  love  thee, 
Thou  passest  them  flashing  by. 

Pilver,  turbulent  river, 

Tortured,  fretted,  and  whirled; 
Torn  by  jagged  rocks  for  ever, 

Down  black  abysses  hurled  : 
Boulders  on  boulders  heaping, 

Resistless  in  thy  sway; 
Headlong  in  thunder  leaping, 

Flinging  thy  strength  away. 

River,  beautiful  river, 

Here,  through  the  gates  of  rock 
Thou  forcest  thy  might  fur  ever, 

With  rutth,  and  turmoil,  and  shock. 
Then — leaving  behind  Ux  ever 

The  tumult  and  the  foam — 
Tlion  glidest  away,  O  river, 

Serenely  to  thy  home. 

On  yonder  heights  that  tower, 

Thy  last  wild  voices  die ; 
Noiseless  through  field  and  bower 

Thy  closing  course  shall  lia 
Trees  and  flowers  bent  o*er  thee. 

The  heavens  blue  in  thy  breast. 
The  deep  lake  fiill  before  thee^ 

Thou  passest  to  thy  rest 

lliver,  unruffled  river, 

Such  calm  and  peace  be  mine. 
As  the  shadows  lengthen  ever, 

And  the  lights  of  day  decline ! 
Long,  with  impotent  warring, 

Seeking  a  smoother  way : 
Rebellious  passions  jarring 

Though  the  hot  and  troubled  day : 

Auffutt  16, 1667. 


The  spirit  self -perplexing : 

The  wild,  unchastened  will 
'Gainst  adverse  things  and  vexing 

Chafing  and  tossing  still, — 
Wasting  its  strength  for  ever 

In  struggles  sore  and  vain ; 
Fcedhig  ou  inward  fever, 

Fretting  a  ceaseless  pain. 

Sweet,  after  perturbation. 

And  toil  that  knew  no  dose, 
Tiie  peace  of  resignation, 

The  trust  that  is  repose  ! 
The  calm  of  a  will  subjected  ; 

Patience  that  conquers  ill : 
And  the  face  of  Heaven  relSected 

In  a  heart  that  lieth  stilL 

River,  tranquil  river. 

Gliding  into  thy  rest. 
Now  the  first  star  doth  quiver 

Faintly  upon  thy  breast. 
And  the  fall  moon,  ascending, 

Finds  thee  a  mirror  fair ; 
And  all  rich  odours,  blending, 

Float  in  the  purple  air. 

River,  vanishing  river, 

I  would  end  my  journey  like  thee : 
May  the  Home  that  awaits  me  ever 

Then  full  in  my  vision  be  ! 
Calm  be  my  course,  and  even ; 

No  terrors  in  my  breast ; 
And  rays  from  an  opened  heaven, 

To  light  me  to  my  rest 

Listen — the  voice  of  a  river 

Comes  wafted  from  above  \ 
Flowing,  crystal-clear,  for  ever, 

Out  of  the  Throne  of  Love. 
Tliey  thirst  no  more  for  ever, 

Who  have  tasted  of  that  stream ; — 
Wayworn  and  parched,  bright  river, 

I  bless  thy  distant  gleam  ! 

rx.  A.  B; 
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THE   PBEACHIHO   OF   AHOTHEB   GOSPEL   AGOVBSED. 


BT  W.  B.  WILLIAMS^  B.D. 

"  I  marvel  that  jre  are  ao  lOon  removed  from  him  that  called  yoa  into  the  grace  of  Christ  nnto  another  i^ospel:  which  is  not  another;  W 
there  be  some  that  trouble  yon,  and  would  pervert  the  gosiftl  of  Christ.  Bnt  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  a&j  oCitr 
gospel  nnto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  yon,  let  him  be  aoeorsed.  As  we  said  before,  so  a^y  I  now  again.  If  ajy 
man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  recei?ed,  let  blm  be  accursed."— Gal.  L  ft-9. 


fOW  full  are  these  words  of  force  and  solem- 
nity. Let  us  fix  the  mind  on  them 
until  we  feel  their  significancy.  Is  it  a 
profane  blasphemer,  wlio  opens  his  mouth 
only  to  pour  forth  execrations,  who  has  "  clothed  him- 
self with  cursing  as  with  a  garment/'  and  whose  malig- 
nant feelings  towards  his  fellow-man  assume  the  awful 
form  of  an  appeal  to  Heaven?  No ;  it  is  one  who  de- 
lighted rather  in  blessing ;  and  who,  cruelly  as  he  was 
hated  by  his  own  nation,  requited  their  enmity  only 
with  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  their  salvation,  though 
he  were  himself  accursed  to  obtain  it.  Is  it  the  hot 
haste  of  a  good  man  speaking  unadvisedly,  and  rather 
according  to  the  infirmity  of  the  man  than  the  sobriety 
of  the  saint  ?  The  very  form  into  which  it  is  cast,  and 
the  calm,  firm  repetition  of  its  tremendous  denuncia- 
tions, stamps  it  as  the  language  of  deliberation.  Far 
from  being  an  outburst  of  human  passion,  the  language 
is  that  of  one  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  one  selected  and 
sent  forth  by  Christ  to  be  an  anthoritative  teacher  of  the 
churches— an  inspired  apostle.  They  are  not  the  words 
of  human  infirmity,  but  the  utterances  of  a  holy  Gk>d 
and  a  true— his  unerring  and  ''  lively  oracles."  May, 
then,  the  Spirit  which  spoke  in  Paul  hMrhn  in  us. 
The  truth  here  taught  us,  if  awful,  is  yet  a  salutaiy  and 
timely  one.    We  learn, — 

I.  That  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  what  the  true  gos- 
pel is; 

II.  That  the  gospel  is  unchangeable ; 

III.  And  that  they  who  pervert  it  are  accursed. 

I.  It  is  possible  to  acquire  certainty  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  gospel.  Paul's  language  throughout  the 
epistle  implies  this.  It  would  have  been  most  unreason- 
able and  most  cruel  thus  to  denounce  those  whose 
doubts  as  to  the  real  purport  of  the  gospel  were  un- 
avoidable and  excusable.  He  makes  no  exceptions  for 
ignorance,  and  prejudice,  and  heedlessness.  He  needed 
to  make  none.  He  had  credentials,  such  as  none  of 
their  false  teachers  brought,  that  Christ  had  sent  him 
to  preach  the  gospel.  Miracles,  prophecies,  and  the 
moral  results  of  his  preaching,  jiroclaimed  him  one 
comnissioned  of  Qod.  As  to  the  doctrines  he  had 
taught^  they  could  be  left  in  no  doubt.    He  assumes 


that  the  distinction  between  his  own  gospel  and  that  of 
the  i^val  teachers  was  palpable  on  the  most  goisoty 
examination;  and  that  his  rudest  hearers  were  com- 
petent to  perceive  the  difference  between  the  opposing 
doctrines,  and  were  bound  to  make  the  requisite  dis- 
crimination.   He  had  spoken  clearly  and  without  re- 
serve ;  consistently  and  without  variation.    He  had  in 
Galatia,  as  everywhere  else,  taught  that  men  were 
sinners,  and  could  not  be  saved  by  their  own  good 
deeds ;  but  that  Christ  ^^gave  himsdffor  ua^  (QaL  L  4}, 
and  having  died  as  the  sacrifice,  arose  as  the  High 
Priest ;  and  that,  repenting  and  believing,  men  might 
be  justified  freely  in  his  rigfateoosness,  and  accepted 
through  bis  mediation.    He  had  taught  that  by  natme 
all  inherited  and  deserved  the  wrath  of  €h)d ;  but  that 
through  Jesus  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given,  producing  a 
change  of  heart.    He  had  taught  that  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  thus  given  would  be  necessarily  holiness  of  life 
in  each  true  convert.    Christ,  the  crucified  Redeemer, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  great  renewer  and  enlightener  of 
the  world,  were  the  theme  of  his  familiar  converse,  hi5 
ministrations,  and  his  writings.    There  was  no  want  d 
certainty,  then,  as  to  what  he  had  taught,  and  whst 
they  should  believe. 

2.  But  we  find  men  often  excusing  themselves  fcr 
having  spent  a  whole  lifetime  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
irresolution,  or  what  is  rather  indifference  to  all  re- 
ligion, sheltering  themselves  under  the  plea,  that  amid 
contending  systems  and  warring  pulpits  they  cannot  as- 
certain what  the  gospel  really  is.  Some,  calling  them- 
selves Christian  teachers,  assure  them  that  there  is  d* 
hell,  but  that  death  is  to  every  man  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Others  contend  that  Christ  had  no  inherent  deity,  sd<1 
made  no  propitiatory  sacrifice.  He  was  but  a  wise  and 
good  teacher,  and  if  men  are  saved,  it  is  not  by  bi^ 
atonement  or  by  any  otlier  substitute  sacrificed  in  tbeir 
stead.  Others,  again,  teach  that  Christ  did  indeed  ^\< 
for  oiu:  salvation,  but  that  it  is  our  own  meritorions  con- 
duct and  character  that  entitle  us  to  his  salvatioo,  u 
in  other  words,  we  are  saved  by  our  own  righteousness. 
Amid  the  teachers  who  thus  stand  contending  with 
each  other,  and  contradicting  the  testimony  of  the  great 
body  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  these  irresolute  men  pro- 
fess to  be  at  a  loss  what  sentiments  to  receive.   Ac^l 
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sometimes  they  wish  that  they  had  lived  in  the  primi- 
tive iges  of  the  Ohurch^  and  oonid  have  heard  the  gos- 
pel from  the  lips  of  the  apostles  themselves. 

Let  sQch  remember,  then,  that  in  the  apostles*  times 
they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  perplexity 
of  which  they  complain  in  our  own.    Let  them  remem- 
ber also  that  they  would  then  have  found  relief  only 
from  the  same  sources  to  which  they  are  directed  now. 
If  they  are  distressed  by  the  many  and  contradictory 
teachhigs  of  human  guides,  the  Galatians  were  exposed 
to  the  same  triaL    While  the  apostles  yet  lived,  the 
churches  they  had  themselves  planted  and  itastructed 
were  visited  by  those  who  taught  another  gospel 
Paul  had  taught  a  righteousness  by  faith  in  Christ 
that  magnified  the  cross.    These  false  teachers  taught 
a  righteousness  that  was  of  the  law,  making  void  the 
cross  of  Christ    In  what  way  were  the  Gkdatians  to 
know  the  truth?    The  apostle  was  not  always  with 
them.     They  had  his  teachings  treasured  in  their 
memory,  and  as  recorded  in  his  epistles.    They  had 
the  teachings  of  other  apostles,  and  of  uninspured 
teachers  known  to  accord  in  their  doctrines  with  the 
inspired  and  authoritative  guides  of  the  Church.    And 
they  had  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.    But 
above  all  these  they  had  unimpeded  access  to  Qod,  and 
the  Spiiit  of  Gh)d  was  their  counsellor.    Under  what 
process  of  teaching,  and  in  what  type  of  doctrine,  had 
they  received  this  Spirit  ?    In  that  teaching  and  doc- 
trine let  them  persevere.    That  Spirit  sought  in  prayer 
would  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  guide  rightly  and 
safely.    If  we  are,  in  the  providence  of  God,  brought 
into  similar  conflicts  from  the  opposing  dogmas  of  men, 
we  have  the  same  resort  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  like 
refuge  in  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d.    The  volume  gives  no  un- 
certain response ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  tardy  ox  ineffi- 
cient instnictor. 

3.  Now,  is  it  not  most  irrational— we  appeal,  my 
fellow-immortals,  to  yonr  own  consciences— is  it  not 
most  irrational  to  stun  and  weary  your  ears  with  the 
din  of  huDuin  controversies,  while  you  make  no  appeal 
to  the  original  authorities  ?  Are  you  sincerely  in  quest 
of  truth  ?  Had  you  been  told  of  an  estate  bequeathed 
you  by  some  distant  friend,  and  one  informant  spoke  of 
it  as  small  in  amount,  and  another  described  it  as  being 
of  great  value,  and  you  found  yourself  involved  in  a 
whirlwind  of  contradictory  statements,  would  you  com- 
pare and  collate  the  rumours  on  every  side,  and  form 
yonr  opinion  from  them,  or  appeal  at  once  to  the  written 
will  and  the  surrogate  ?  If  you  were  told  that  your 
home  was  in  flames,  would  you  go  around  questioning 
those  who  had  left  the  scene  as  to  its  origin,  and  extent, 
^d  ravages,  or  would  you  not  rather  cast  aside  all  other 
engagements,  and  rush  to  the  rescue  of  your  property 
and  your  family ;  to  see  with  your  own  eyes,  and  toil 
\rith  your  own  hands  ?  And  are  salvation,  and  the  soul, 
and  heaven  worth  so  little  that  they  do  not  require  the 
like  personal  investigation,  the  like  decisive  appeal  to 
the  ultimate  authorities  ? 


Prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  Lord  of  apostles,  and 
the  Master  of  the  prophets,  hold  in  this  case  but  one 
language.  They  refer  you  to  the  record.  "  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony,"  cried  the  prophets ;  if  your 
teachings— if  your  teachers  speak  not  according  to  these, 
it  M  because  "  there  is  no  truth  in  them."  "  Search  the 
Scriptures,"  is  the  command  of  Christ ;  ^^  which  are  able 
to  make  you  wise  unto  salvation,"  respond  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles.  Do  you  complain  of  dulness 
and  weakness  of  mind  ?  they  reply,  *^  If  any  man  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  liberally,  and 
who  upbraideth  not ;"  and  a  louder  and  sweeter  voice 
than  theirs  is  heard  continuing  the  strain—''  The  Spirit 
shall  lead  unto  all  truth  ;"— while  the  prophets,  catching 
and  re-echoing  the  invitation  thus  addressed  to  weak 
and  erring  man,  exclaim,  "  The  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein." 

Until  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  are  abrogated,  and 
until  the  Spirit  of  God  has  abdicated  his  office  as  teacher 
of  the  Church,  you  cannot  be  at  a  loss,  if  disposed,  in  a 
candid  and  docile  spirit,  to  learn  what  are  the  real 
doctrines  of  the  gospel^  If  a  man  will  not  ask  that 
Spirit,  indeed  he  may  have  the  ablest  of  human  teach- 
ings, and  bring  to  the  book  an  intellect  of  angeUc  power, 
and  yet  the  result  be  but  error  and  darkness.  But  if 
he  will  come  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  imploring  the  Spirit, 
idiocy  itself  shall  not  prevent  his  learning  the  way  of 
salvation.  If  he  refuses  thus  to  come,  and  will  not 
study  the  book  of  God  in  God's  own  appointed  way,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  complain  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  reU- 
gious  opinions,  much  less  to  dogmatize  in  his  scepticism. 
Let  us,  then,  in  this  matter  be  honest  to  our  own  souls, 
for  death  is  on  his  way ;  a  judge  is  even  now  at  the 
door,  who  will  not  stoop  to  answer  our  cavillings ;  and 
wretched,  then,  will  be  the  £ate  of  that  man,  who,  with 
the  open  Bible  before  him,  and  the  hovering  dove  of  the 
Spirit  above  him,  has  ne^ected  the  one  and  repelled  the 
other. 

Make  but  the  experiment  in  the  temper  of  a  little 
child,  and  a  certainty,  sure  and  unshaken  as  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  shall  possess  your  souls,  while  truth  darts  in 
upon  the  darkened  mind,  and  in  the  light  of  God  you  see 
light — the  uncreated,  undedining  glory  of  God,  in  the 
face  of  his  Son.  Then  shall  you  know  that  gospel  which 
Paul  preached,  and  whose  promises  he  Lb  now  inheriting. 

*  II.  But,  again,  the  religion  of  which  we  may  thus  obtain 
a  certain  knowledge  is  unchangeable  in  its  character. 
We  hear  men  sometimes,  in  forgetfulness  of  this  charac- 
ter of  Christianity,  exclaiming,  "  Shall  science  and  ar£ 
go  on,  from  day  to  day,  altering  their  forms  and  extend- 
ing their  boundaries,  and  religion  alone  receive  and 
admit  no  improvement?"  If  they  mean  that  the 
language  of  the  Bible  may  be  bett^  understood,  and 
that  new  researches  of  the  antiquarian  and  traveller, 
and  new  fulfilments  of  prophecy,  may  throw  new  and 
yet  increasing  Ught  on  the  pages  of  the  sacred  volume — 
if  they  mean  only,  that  in  days  of  higher  devotednesi^ 
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sach  as  the  Church  is  yet  to  aee,  there  may  he  a  more 
thorough  masteiy  of  the  doctrinea  and  a  more  resplen- 
dent ezbihition  of  the  morals  of  Christianity— this  no 
Christian  denies ;  hut  that  the  facts  of  Christianity  can 
1)6  modified,  its  morality  be  amended,  or  its  doctrines 
altered,  is  impossible.  Those  who  suppose  it  forget 
that  the  gospel  is  not  a  diteovery  bat  a  rtvdation. 

By  a  discovery  we  mean  what  man's  intellect  has 
found  out  by  its  own  efforts ;  by  a  revelation,  what 
Qod's  intellect  has  communicated  to  man's  intellect, 
and  what,  if  not  thoa  aided,  man  could  not  have  dis- 
covered for  himself.  The  one  is  the  fruit  of  man's 
labour ;  the  other  the  gift  of  Qod's  grace.  Now,  what 
man's  intellect  has  discovered,  man's  intellect  may 
investigate  more  thoroughly  and  understand  more  per- 
fectly. But  what  man  has  learned  only  from  Ood's  dis- 
closures, he  can  of  course  understand  no  further  than 
he  finds  it  on  the  face  of  those  disclosures.  He  cannot 
go  up  to  the  original  truths  themselves  upon  whidi  Qod 
drew,  and  thus  improve  on  the  divine  communications. 
Some  of  the  disdoisures  thus  made  are,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  our  nature,  or  from  a  wise  regard  to  our 
present  interests  and  duties,  imi^erfect  revelations, 
leaving  portions  of  the  subject  shrouded  in  darkness. 
These  imperfect  revelations  are  called  mysteries.  With 
the  limits  set  by  the  Divine  Mind  to  his  revelations  our 
investigations  must  terminate :  the  attempt  to  pass 
beyond  these  is  not  only  temerity,  it  is  folly  and  ruin. 
The  adventurer  dashes  himself  to  his  own  destruction 
against  the  impassable  barriers  of  the  human  intellect. 

When  Columbus  found  the  American  continent,  it 
was  a  ducovery.  Where  one  man  had  gone,  other  men 
might  follow,  and  inquire  more  fully,  and  learn  more 
correctly  than  did  the  original  discoverer,  and  thus  our 
knowledge  of  America  may  be  destined  to  receive  daily 
improvements.  But  when  Paul  was  rapt  into  the 
third  heaven,  and  saw  and  heard  what  it  was  unlawful 
to  utter,  it  was  a  revelation.  No  mortal  foot  could 
follow  him,  to  pursue  and  improve  his  account.  Now, 
had  it  been  permitted  Paul  to  describe  in  writing  the 
celestial  glories  thus  unveiled  to  him,  those  who  wished 
to  understand  the  nature  of  that  upper  world  would 
have  but  one  course  left  for  them  to  pursue.  They  must 
investigate  Paul's  character  for  veracity,  and  the  evi- 
dences he  adduced  that  the  Most  High  had  conferred 
on  him  so  transcendent  a  favour  as  to  be  permitted  to 
become  a  visitant  there.  When  they  had  settled  these 
questions,  all  that  their  philosophy  could  do  would  be 
but  to  explain  Paul's  language  as  they  found  it  in  his 
descriptions.  They  could  not  hope  fur  further  know- 
ledge of  the  world  described,  unless  God  should  choose 
to  make  a  fresh  revelation  to  another  Paul.  No  tele- 
scope could  read  what  his  vision  had  left  unread— no 
created  wing  could  bear  the  student  up  the  pathless 
skies  to  investigate  what  Paul  had  left  untold  :  no 
stretch  of  human  sagacity  could  add  to  the  record  as 
the  apostle  left  it.  With  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
Western  world  it  was  different :  his  accoiuit,  brought 


to  Europe,  could  be  eontinnany  antended  and  edaigei] ; 
and  the  school-boy  of  our  times  may  know  moce  of  the 
new  world  than  did  the  sagadcus  navigator  who  fink 
conjectured  and  then,  established  its  eustenoe. 

Now,  the  gospel  is  strictly  a  reveM/on.  It  tdb  ns 
of  a  world  which  we  can  enter  fot  onndves  ody  by 
dying :  it  tells  us  of  the  nature  and  will  of  oar  God  what 
none  but  he  coold  tell,  and  of  whidi  we  can  know  ooly 
as  much  as  he  has  chosen  to  tdl.  As  the  homan  intel- 
lect did  not  discover  the  gpspd,  so  no  advancement  of 
the  human  intellect  can  amend  or  alter  it.  Bat  we  hare 
heard  and  read  of  men  who  have  dared  to  say,  ^  Christ 
came  to  set  up  a  dispensation ;  it  is  now  past;  it  has 
done  service  in  its  day ;  but  ita  day  is  now  gone  by. 
The  gospel  needed  by  our  refined  and  sdentific  tima 
must  be  a  new  dispensation."  We  shudder  at  the  ])fo- 
fanity  of  the  spirit  that  can  vent  itself  in  langnage  of 
such  impious  arrogance ;  for  no  man  may  daim  to  come 
with  a  new  dispensation,  unless  be  comes  heralded  by 
such  prophedes  as  ushered  Christ's  way,  and  attended 
by  such  mirades  aa  marked  the  whole  coarse  of  the  Re- 
deemer. We  say  to  the  sophists  and  dreamers  who  talk 
thus  madly  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and 
its  need  of  a  new  and  amended  gospel,  "  Prodnce  yonr 
witnesses ;  let  the  winds  obey  your  bidding,  and  tbe 
waves  become  the  fixed  and  stable  pavement  of  your 
feet ;  give  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  call  the  dead  froiD 
their  tombs ;  speak,  as  Christ  spoke^  the  words  of  divine 
wisdom ;  and  read,  as  did  he,  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
Die  as  Christ  died,  with  the  earth  heaving  beneath,  sod 
the  heavens  darkened  above,  to  attest  their  sympathy 
with,  and  their  subjection  to,  the  mighty  Sufferer.  And 
having  done  this,  you  have  but  half  done  your  rotssion : 
show  the  niche  in  andent. prophecy  resmed  for  your 
coming.  When  Jesus  appeared,  he  came  in  the  train  of 
a  long  procession  of  prophets,  who  had  before  witnessed 
of  his  coming,  and  carried  the  line  of  thdr  testimony,  in 
unbroken  continuity,  from  Eden  up  to  Calvary.  He  did, 
indeed,  supersede  a  former  dispensation ;  but  that  very 
dispensation  had  predicted  its  own  departure  and  de- 
scribed Christ's  advent.  Does  the  present  dispensation, 
that  of  Christ's  gospel,  speak  of  itself  aa  being  tbns 
transient  and  temporary  ?  No,  it  damia  to  endure  till 
yon  sun  shall  have  forsaken  his  station :  the  gospel  is  an 
everlasting  gospel  Does  Moses  or  does  Christ  foretell 
your  new  gospel  ?  The  Bible  has  else  no  room  for  it 
Yes,  they  do  foretell  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  language  ^ 
Enoch ;  it  is  the  gospel  which  the  seventh  from  Adam 
foretold— tbe  gospel  *  of  hard  speecAes  which  ungodly 
sinners  have  spoken  against  the  Lord^  and  of  which  the 
Lord, '  when  he  cometh  with  ten  t/umsand  o/kis  stMiy 
shall  *  convince  tlie  ungodly^  ^  (Jude  14,  15).  Mad 
were  the  builders  of  Bal^el,  when  Uiey  would  raise  the 
tower,  whose  foot  was  on  the  earth,  up  to  tiie  heavens ; 
but  they  who  would,  by  human  discoveries,  bniU  up  a 
new  and  better  gospel,  are  the  builders  yet  more  insane 
of  a  Babel  yet  more  impious. 

But  it  will  be  urged  that  there  have  been  men  of  «7 
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considenble  austerity  of  morals,  and  of  high  pretensions 
to  wisdom,  who  have  taught  a  gospel  Teiy  different  from 
Paul*!.   Were  it  not  ancharilable  to  condemn  them  7 
We  win  not  undertake,  for  ourselves,  to  answer  this 
question.    To  their  own  Master  they  stand  or  lUl ;  but 
if  their  Master  have  spoken,  in  his  own  oracles,  in  reply 
to  this  question,  we  must  not  suppress  or  condemn  the 
response  that  haa  been  given.    By  his  Spirit,  then,  in 
his  senrant  Paol,  he  has  replied,  and  his  language  is, 
**But  though  1M,  or  an  angd  from  heaven^  preach 
awf  other  goipd  unto  you  than  thai  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  he  accureed^*    We  are 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  by  men*s  moral  fruits  to 
jndge  whether  they  are  true  disciples  of  the  true 
doctrine;  but  we  are  not  allowed  meanly  by  their  fmits 
to  judge  of  their  doctrine  itsell    We  must  bring  this  to 
the  test  of  the  Scriptures  as  well ;  and,  if  rejected  by 
this  test,  whatever  the  comparative  excellence  of  de^ 
portment  in  the  teachers,  they  and  their  doctrine  are 
disallowed.    The  apostle  puts  the  case,  in  &vour  of  a 
false  teacher,  into  the  most  authoritative  form,  sur- 
rounding him  with  the  highest  splendour  of  moral  char- 
acter and  the  most  pknsible  show  of  a  heavenly  mission. 
He  imagines  his  own  appearance  as  the  promulgator  of 
a  new  gospel.    Should  the  convert  whom  Christ's  glory 
smote  down  on  the  highway  to  Damascos— he  who  had 
beeti  in  labours  more  abundant,  and  in  deaths  oft,  whose 
were  miraculous  tongues  and  miraculous  works— should 
he  bring  to  the  Galatian  CShurch  "  another  gospel,"  they 
were  to  turn  from  it  and  from  its  teacher  without  hesi- 
tation.   He  proceeds  fruther :  as  if  to  put  the  decision 
into  the  strongest  possible  form,  he  imagines  a  teacher, 
possessing  not  merely  the  imperfect  sanctity  of  erring 
man,  but  one  invested  with  the  holiness  of  an  angel 
from  heaven.    His  words  do  not  describe  Satan  coming 
up  out  of  the  pit,  and  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light;  but 
he  conceives  an  event  yet  more  dazzling  in  its  seductions,  ' 
yet  more  perplexing  and  ensnaring  to  the  mind  of  the 
ieamer.    Should  an  angel  from  heaven,  one  yet  recent 
from  those  glorious  courts,  and  with  the  brightness  of  its 
moral  splendour  and  its  "  beauty  of  holiness*'  still  ding- 
ing about  him,  venture  to  sin,  and  commence  his  Call  by 
preaching  to  our  race  another  gospel,  let  him  be  accursed. 
If  true  at  all,  then  the  gospel  is  unmingled  and 
immutable  truth :  no  events  can  occur,  no  evidence  be 
adduced,  authorizing  us  to  modify  that  system  which 
was  given  of  Ood,  and  which  God  guards,  and  that,  like 
its  divine  author,  claims  a  perfection  that  admits  neither 
amendment  nor  decay,  the  one  unchangeable  gospel 
"  which  is  not  another" 

III.  Those  perverting  the  gospel  are  accursed,  not 
because  faUible  man  has  willed  it,  but  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  pronounced  the  curse;  and  who  may  annul  or 
«Iispute  it?  The  fearful  doom  is  not  unmerited. 
Whatever  the  external  recommendations  of  any  such 
system,  or  of  its  advocates,  did  their  show  of  excellence 
eqnal  that  of  an  angel,  as  yet  but  in  the  first  hour  of  his 


fall^  they  inherit  a  fearful  cnrse,  because  of  the  crime 
they  commit  and  the  mischief  they  occasion. 

1.  Of  the  greatness  of  the  crime  we  form  but  inade- 
quate conceptions,  horn  the  blindness  produced  by  our 
share  in  the  guilt  of  bur  race,  and  also  from  the  faint 
and  remote  views  we  have  of  God.  Yet  what  arrogance 
is  it,  evidently,  to  alter  the  teachings  of  the  Unerring 
and  the  Omniscient,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel^what  the 
fearfulness  of  the  presumption,  that  would  correct  in- 
finite wisdom  and  contradict  the  God  of  truth !  There 
is  something  most  daring  and  portentous  in  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  creature  that  would  dictate  and  prescribe  te* 
the  Creator  who  has  made  him,  and  the  unwearied 
Bene&ctor  whose  sleepless  vigilance  protects  him  front 
destruction,  and  whose  untiring  bounty  is  daily  supply- 
ing him.  And  how  aggravated  the  sin  of  rejecting,  on* 
any  pretext,  the  pUns  and  the  gifts  of  that  Redeemer 
who  has  died  for  us,  and  of  grieving  that  Spirit  which 
would  have  reconciled  and  sanctified  us !  And  what 
language  can  describe  the  aggravated  cruelty  of  thua 
counterworking  God's  designs  of  mercy  in  the  gospel  ? 
It  is  a  revelation  of  grace,  in  which  wrath  was  to  be  ap- 
peased, that  mercy  might  have  its  free  course  over  the 
miseries  of  a  groaning  world.  They  who  set  aside  the 
gospel,  remove  or  clog  the  channel  of  God's  mercy,  that 
his  vengeance  may  have  its  original  scope  and  roll  its 
consuming  deluge  over  a  world  of  sin.  The  man  who 
would  cut  off  the  supplies  of  food  from  bis  famished 
fellow-creatures  in  a  besieged  town— the  wretch  who 
should  in  wantonness  destroy  all  the  remedies  provided 
for  a  hospital  in  which  crowds  were  tossing  with  agony 
—agony  that,  unrelieved,  must  issue  in  death,  but  which 
these  remedies  could  not  only  relieve,  but  remove— >such 
a  destroyer,  such  a  traitor,  were  surely  not  as  cruel  as 
the  man  who  sets  aside  the  true  gospel  For  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  is  the  food  of  the  soul  and  the  bread  of 
heaven  ;  and  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  Paul  preached 
it,  is  the  one  remedy  for  the  wretchedness  and  sin  of 
our  race,  and  apart  from  it  there  is  no  salvation  for  the 
soul  to  all  etiemity. 

2.  The  greatness  of  the  mischief  is  necessarily  m- 
calcukble.  For  all  earthly  powers  must  fail  to  span  and 
to  gauge  that  eternity  into  which  death  ushers  us,  and 
for  which  the  gospel  is  to  prepare  us.  To  pervert  that 
gospel  is  to  aid  Satan  in  thrusting  down  onr  race  to 
miseiy  unremitting  and  unimaginable.  What  is  a  con- 
flagration that  lays  a  city  in  ashes,  or  a  plague  sweeping 
over  the  breadth  of  the  land— what  is  loss  of  freedom, 
or  reputation,  or  life,  compared  with  the  loss  of  the 
soul  ?  And  he  who  sets  aside  the  gospel  ruins  not 
one  soul  but  many.  '*  Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a 
canker."  Error  is  contagious.  The  victim  of  delusion 
will  seek  to  quiet  his  conscience,  and  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  his  system,  by  swelling  the  number  of  pro- 
selytes to  his  party  from  every  side.  Who  can  calculate 
the  blind,  led  by  the  blind,  that  have  already  entered 
the  pit,  and  are  now  even  rejoicing  on  their  way  thither  ? 
To  have  any  share  in  producing  such  mischief,  is  to  aid 
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in  feeding  the  worm  that  never  dies«  and  to  heap  fuel  on 
the  flame  that  is  never  quenched.  May  the  mercy  of 
God  save  us  from  such  sin !  Better  were  it  to  beg 
crumbs  with  Lazarus,  and  sit  with  Job  on  the  dunghill, 
than  to  share  riches,  honour  and  power  here,  on  con- 
dition of  preaching  another  gospel,  and  prophesying 
smooth  things,  and  crying, ''  Peace,  peace,"  while  Gk)d*s 
own  voice  proclmms,  '^  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked." 

With  these  views,  then,  of  the  character  of  the  gospel, 
let  us  ask  ourselves,  as  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  Have  we 
the  gospel  that  Paul  preached,  or  do  we  receive  another  ? 
If  we  receive  that  which  he  preached,  do  we  obey  it  ? 
If  it  be  our  hope  and  guide,  let  us  hold  it  fast  with  an 
unwavering  confidence,  and  defend  it  by  a  fearless  pro- 
fession, though  man  cavQ  at,  or  an  angel  contradict  its 
testimonies;  content  with  the  assurance  that  what  the 
Scriptures  teach  and  the  Spirit  seals  shall  stand,  though 
the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  heavens 
pass  away  as  a  scroll  whei>  it  is  rolled  together. 

1.  It  is  evidently  the  interest  and  duty  of  every  hearer 
of  the  gospel  to  ascertain  that  he  is  receiving  that  system 
of  truth  which  the  apostles  taught.  The  Word  of  God 
allows  not,  nor  wiU  his  bar  acquit  those  who  have  trusted 
indolently  in  the  numbers  attached  to  their  sect,  or  in 
the  wisdom  or  piety  of  their  teachers,  while  careless  as 
to  their  own  personal  experience  of  religion,  and  neglect 
the  earnest  study  of  those  Scriptures  that  are  to  try 
■every  doctrine  and  judge  every  spirit  In  Paul's  time 
the  gospel  had  its  opposers  among  the  Jews  who  sought 
■after  signs,  and  among  the  Greeks  who  looked  for 
wisdom.  And  men  now  reject  or  modify  the  gospel  for 
the  same  causes.  Should  modem  systems,  therefore, 
4emand  our  faith  and  daim  to  supplant  the  gospel  of 
Paul,  either  because  of  the  signs  and  wonders  that 
attest  them  and  the  new  revelations  they  boast  to  have 
received,  on  the  one  hand,  or  because  of  the  superior 
wisdom^  refinement,  and  philosophy  of  those  who  defend 
them,  on  the  other  hand ;  we  do  well  to  remember  that 
we  receive  such  systems  at  our  peril.  And  the  woe 
that  smites  the  teachers  of  these  errors  will  not  spare 
their  followers. 

2.  Errors  in  religion  are  neither  rare  nor  harmless.  If 
even  in  apostolic  times  there  were  not  wanting  heresies 
of  the  most  fatal  character,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  they  should  become  less  numerous  or  less  fatal  now 
that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past,  and  the  presence  of 
inspired  and  infallible  teachers  is  withdrawn.  And  if, 
from  these  varied  forms  of  religious  belief,  some  would 
infer  the  harmlessness  of  error,  and  teach  us  that  every 
system  calling  itself  Christian  has  in  the  main  the 


great  truths  neoessaiy  to  piety  here  and  happiness  heie- 
aiter,  we  need  but  bring  their  theory  to  the  test  of  the 
text  before  us.  The  teachers  opposing  Paul,  those  at 
least  in  Galatia,  preached  apparently  the  same  God  and 
the  same  judgment  and  eternal  retribation  as  did  the 
apostle,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  th^r  disputed 
the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour.  But  there  was  an 
entire  difference  of  statement  as  to  the  way  of  salvitioD. 
How  did  Paul  act  ?  Did  he  respect  the  independence 
of  those  who  thus  differed  from  him,  and  assert  theii 
essential  union  with  himself  in  the  great  matters  of  the 
faith  ?  The  course  that  he  pursued  so  resolutely  him- 
self, and  so  impressively  urged  upon  others,  was  for 
different  Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  opinions  held  in 
common,  as  f  urmshing  a  sufficient  basis  for  concord,  and 
acknowledging  in  the  truths  they  yet  retained  the  basis 
of  a  common  Christianity,  he  denounced,  without  com- 
promise or  qualification,  the  opposing  doctrine  as  being 
"another  gospel"  For  it  taught  error  as  to  the 
fundamental  truth,  the  mode  of  a  sinner's  acceptance 
with  God. 

3.  There  are  truths  in  reli^on  of  such  vital  impoitsncc 
that  departure  from  them  must  destroy  the  souL  The 
holiness  that  the  gospel  came  to  foster  is  the  effect  of 
truth  received  in  the  love  of  it.  And  this  truth  is  in 
its  own  nature  harmonious  and  one.  Truth  cannot  con- 
tradict itself;  nor  in  science  or  art  can  there  be  two 
opposed  and  warring  truths.  So  is  it  also  in  religion. 
The  singleness  of  truth  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  ex- 
dusiveness.  It  daims  for  itself  exclusively  and  without 
rival  the  £Euth  and  obedience  of  mankind ;  a  daim  tb&t 
is  exdusive  because  it  is  just,  and  that  could  not  be 
consistent  without  requiring  thus  the  rejection  of  sU 
error.  These  exdusive  daims  are  often  misrepresented 
as  involving  the  most  odious  intolerance  and  ilUberali^. 
But  in  truth  there  is  no  more  a  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  several  true  religions,  than  there  is  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  God.  From  the  one  Jehovah 
there  can  emanate  but  the  one  trath— devdoped,  in- 
deed, in  different  degrees  at  different  ages ;  in  Judaism 
the  bud,  in  Christianity  the  expanded  flower —but 
essentially,  and  in  all  ages,  the  one  unchanged  and 
unchangeable  religion,  revealing  for  man,  the  sinner, 
salvation  through  an  atonement  and  Mediator  of  divine 
appointment  Much  of  error  may  be  mingled  with  this 
truth  in  various  minds ;  but  there  are  vital  errors  whidi 
the  Word  of  God  has  doomed  as  the  seals  of  ruin  in 
those  who  retain  them.  It  recognizes  in  the  Church  of 
God  one  head  and  one  foundation,  and  those  only  ai« 
acknowledged  as  the  heirs  of  life  who  build  on  this 
foundation,  and  "  wh^  hold  the  head** 
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A  SOHO  OP  THE  EITER. 


ANY  waters  go  softly  dreaming 
On  to  the  sea ; 
But  the  River  of  Death  floweth 
softest 
By  tower  and  tree ; 


By  smiling,  village  and  meadow, 

In  the  morning  light; 
By  palace-gate  and  by  cottage, 

In  the  dim  hush  of  night. 

No  sigh  when  the  wistful  moonlight 

Seeks  that  cold  breast, 
No  smile  when  the  gold  of  sunset 

Bums  in  the  west ; 

No  rush  of  the  mournful  waters 

Breaks  on  the  ear. 
To  tell  us,  when  life  is  strongest, 

That  death  flows  near. 

But  through  throbbing  hearts  of  cities. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day, 
The  cool  dark  Hiver  passeth 

On  its  silent  way. 

And  where  the  Good  Shepherd  leadeth 

To  pastures  green, 
Ever  the  dark  "  still  waters  " 

Of  death  are  seen. 

This  is  the  River  that  «  follows  " 

Where'er  we  go ; 
No  sand  so  dry  and  thirsty 

But  these  strange  waters  flow. 

To  fainting  men  in  the  desert 
No  living  streams  appear ; 

But  the  waters  of  death  rise  softly, 
Solemn  and  clear. 

And  down  to  the  silent  River, 
By  night  and  day, 


Old  men  and  msddens  wander  ever, 
And  pass  away. 

Some  go  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving 

And  melody; 
And  some  in  silence  at  midnight, 

When  none  are  by. 

Some  go  where  the  smiling  meadows 

Sweep  to  the  River-side, 
And  the  pale  sweet  flowers  are  blowing 

dose  to  the  solemn  tide ; 

They  wander  gently  downward 

As  the  sun  sinks  low, 
And  linger  amongst  the  pleasant  flowers 

In  the  purple  glow  ; 

Till  they  hear  a  strange  wind  blowing 

Across  the  tide. 
And  a  long  low  sigh  through  the  rushes 

By  the  River-side, 

And  the  hour  is  come  for  crossmg 

To  the  silent  shore ; 
We  may  watch  and  wait  for  their  coming — • 

They  shall  return  no  more. 

And  some  are  summoned  at  midnight. 

To  cross  in  haste 
Where  the  banks  are  steep  and  frowning. 

And  the  land  lies  waste  ; 

No  tender  smiling  of  sunset, 

No  pale  death-flowers, 
Which  can  make  the  banks  of  the  River 
sweet 

In  dying  hours ; 

Only  a  sudden  leaping 

From  the  frowning  height. 
To  the  cold  dark  breast  of  the  River, 

And  then  the  silence  of  night. 
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ORETCHEIPS  VINES. 


Many  waters  go  softly,  dreaming 

On  to  the  sea ;  * 
But  tbe  River  of  Death  floweth  softest 

To  thee  ahd  me. 

We  have  trod  tbe  sands  of  the  desert 

Under  a  burning  sun  ; 
Oh,  sweet  will  the  touch  of  the  waters  be 

To  feet  whose  journey  is  done  ! 


Unto  Him  whose  love  has  washed  us 

Whiter  than  snow, 
We  shall  pass  through  the  shallow  Biver 

With  hearts  a-glow. 

For  the  Lord's  voice  on  the  waters 

Lingereth  sweet, — 

'*  He  that  is  washed  needeth  only 

To  wash  his  feet" 

B.  \L 


C^£  Cl^Ubrens  Cnasurg* 


GBETGHEN*S   VISES. 


|RITZ  and  Oretchen  had  each  a  garden  of 
their  own,  which  their  father  had  prepared 
for  them.  He  had  planted  them  with  bright 
flowers ;  and,  still  fiuther  to  improve  their 
beauty,  he  had  surrounded  each  plot  with  stout  stakes 
fixed  in  the  ground,  to  the  top  of  which  osiers  were 
fastened  from  stake  to  stake,  so  as  to  form  arches  upon 
which  creeping  plants  might  grow. 

Little  Gretchen  was  delighted.  "Oh,  Fritz,"  she 
cried,  "  now  I  can  have  some  vines  of  my  very  own. 
What  creepers  will  you  have  7" 

''I  shall  have  no  creepers  at  all,"  replied  Fritz, 
shaking  his  head  very  wisely.  *'  You  know  how  hard 
the  autumn  winds  blow  round  the  comer  of  the  house 
just  here;  and,  I  am  sure,  if  these  slight  arches  are 
covered  with  broad  vine  leaves  to  catch  the  wind,  they 
will  all  be  blown  down  together." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Qretchen,  '<  father  would  not  have 
made  the  arches  for  us  if  we  could  not  have  creepers 
upon  them." 

*' Perhaps  father  did  not  think  of  the  wind,"  said 
Fritz,  "or  perhaps  he  thought,  as  indeed  I  do  too,  that 
the  arches  are  very  pretty  without  creepers." 

But  Gretchen  was  satisfied  with  neither  of  these  ex- 
planations. She  was  sure  her  father  had  been  much  too 
careful  in  his  arrangements  for  their  pleasure  to  have 
forgotten  the  power  of  the  wind,  and  she  was  also  sure 
that  no  one  but  Fritz  could  think  the  bare  arches  pretty 
at  all. 

So  she  got  the  vines  she  wanted,  and  planted  one  at 
each  comer  of  her  garden,  that  they  might  spread  all 
round  it. 

The  summer  went  on.  Gretchen's  vines  grew  and 
flourished,  till  they  had  climbed  over  all  the  arches,  and 
twined  round  each  other,  making  a  green  crown  ail 
round  the  plot,  and  shading  the  flowers  from  the  too 
great  heat  of  the  sun ;  while  the  rough  stakes  in  Fritz's 


garden  were  still  as  bare  as  they  were  on  the  day  they 
were  put  up,  and  his  plants,  exposed  to  the  full  sun- 
light, looked  parched  and  dry.  But  he  said  he  oouVi 
easily  remedy  that  by  giving  them  a  little  extra  water ; 
and  every  time  the  summer  breeze  shook  the  vine- 
leaves,  and  tossed  the  long  tendrils  to  and  fro,  he 
laughed  at  his  sister  for  fancying  that  anything  go  easily 
moved  by  every  breath  could  stand  against  a  real  strong 
wind. 

At  last  in  early  autumn  the  first  storm  canie. 
Gretchen  heard  the  wind  roaring  round  the  house  one 
night,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  and  she  trembled  for  her  be- 
loved vines.  Both  children  went  out  eaily  in  the 
morning  to  see  if  any  mischief  had  been  done.  To 
their  surprise  Fritz's  garden  was  in  confusion.  Tbe 
wind  had  caught  the  bare  poles,  thrown  some  of  them 
down,  and  loosened  almost  all,  besides  breaking  many 
of  the  unsheltered  plants  within  the  plot. 

Gretchen's  vine-clad  arches,  on  the  contrary,  were  all 
standing.  Only  one  or  two  tk  them  were  bent  a  little 
forward  by  the  wind  (which  was  an  injury  easy  enoagh 
to  repair) ;  and  the  pknts  in  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
sheltered  by  the  vines  from  the  violence  of  the  stonn, 
were  unharmed. 

Their  father  joined  them  as  they  were  still  looking  in 
astonishment  at  a  scene  so  different  from  what  they  had 
expected,  and  they  turned  eagerly  to  him  for  an  ex- 
planation. "  Father,"  cried  Fritz,  "  why  are  my  aichei 
blown  down,  and  not  Gcetchen's,  when  mine  had 
nothing  on  them  to  catch  the  wind  as  hers  had  V 

"  They  had  less  to  keep  them  up,  my  boy ;  nothing, 
in  fact,  but  the  hold  that  each  stake  had  for  itself  in 
the  ground,  and  the  slight  osiers  at  the  top,  some  d 
which  you  see  are  snapped  in  two.  Gretchen*s  arches 
are  all  bound  firmly  together  by  the  strong  lirin; 
branches  of  her  vines." 

Then  my  dear  useful  vines  held  my  arches  up  in- 
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stead  of  helping  to  throw  them  down ;  was  that  it, 
father  ?*'  cried  Gretchen,  clapping  her  hands. 

'*That  treM  it,  my  h'ttle  one;  and  I  hope  my  two 
children  will  altvays  be  like  Qretchen'a  green  arches, 
and  not  like  Fritz's  bare  ones,"  said  their  father  smiling, 
**and  then  stormy  winds  and  troubles  will  not  hurt 
them." 

^  What  do  you  mean,  father  ?  Wt  cannot  he  covered 
with  vines." 

Their  father  smiled  again  at  their  pozzle,  and  said : 

"Fritfs  arches  are  like  people  who  go  by  the  old 
proverb,  'Every  tub  roust  stand  on  its  own  bottom;' 
people  who  care  only  for  themselves,  and  seem  to  say, 
'  If  we  sympathise  too  much  with  others,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  get  mixed  up  in  their  troubles—  we  will  stand 
alone ;'  and  so,  you  see,  when  they  meet  with  misfor- 
tanes  they  find  their  hold  of  the  ground  too  slight,  and 
the  ties  which  join  them  to  others  far  too  weak  to  save 
them,  and  they  are  all  upset  together." 

The  children  laughed  at  their  fatbei^s  picture  of  the 
8eI6sh,  self-reliant  arches.  "  And  what  are  mine  like  ? " 
cried  Gretchen. 


^  Yours  are  like  a  family  all  bound  dose  together  by 
strong  living  love  and  sympathy  for  each  other,  so  that 
they  all  meet  trouble  together.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Can  youvtell  me  of  anything  else  they  have  to  keep 
them  up?" 

"  I  think  I  know,"  said  Fritz ;  ''  they  have  the  roots 
of  the  vines  at  the  comers,  which  go  much  deeper  int'^ 
the  earth  than  the  stakes  themselves,  and  take  much 
firmer  hold." 

''  That  is  it,"  said  his  father,  putting  an  arm  round 
each  of  the  children.  "  The  branches  wuuld  be  no  sup- 
port if  they  were  just  tied  on  the  top  of  the  arches 
without  the  strong  root  in  the  ground ;  and  so  I  would 
have  my  children  not  only  love  each  other  dearly  (fur 
that  alone  could  not  keep  you  safe),  but  I  would  have 
you  love  God  first  and  best.  Let  his  love  be  the  finn 
ground  of  which  your  hearts  can  take  fast#hold ;  and 
then  love  for  each  other  and  for  all  the  world  will  grow 
from  that  highest,  holiest  love,  like  the  strong  vine- 
branches  from  the  deep  living  root ;  and,  upheld  by  his 
love,  you  need  fear  no  trouble  and  no  danger." 

E.E.  IL 


"I   CAH'T   RUB   IT   OUT." 


BY    A.  L.  O.  E. 


0  you  went  with  your  mother  yesterday  to 
hunt  for  a  new  house,"  said  Bertie  Day- 
bom  to  his  young  companion,  John  Jef- 
fries, when  he  paid  him  an  early  visit 
one  morning.  *^  Did  Mrs.  Jeffries  see  any  place  to  suit 
ner?" 

*'0h,  no!  We  went  to  two  houses— one  big,  one 
little— but  neither  would  do.  They  were  the  funniest 
places  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  I  The  first  was  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  such  a  hill  that  you  couldn't  have  riddeu 
your  pony  up  it;  a  goat  could  not  have  climbed  it" 

"Then  how  did  your  mother  dimb  it?"  asked  Bertie. 

'*  Oh !  it  was  a  tng  and  a  scramble  I  I  pulled  mother 
np,"  cried  John,  acting  the  scene  as  he  described  it. 
*' Mother  was  puffing  and  panting,  slipping  and  sliding, 
bat  at  last  we  straggled  to  the  top." 

Bertie  burst  out  laughing,  as  John  had  intended  him 
i)  do,  at  his  exaggerate!  account 

'*  Then  tiie  cottage  itself  was  so  queer !  There  was 
not  a  chair  or  a  table  in  it  that  had  more  tlian  three 
legK,  some  had  only  two;  one  could  not  sit  down  for 
one's  life." 

*'  I  say !"  exclaimed  Bertie. 

"The  paper  on  the  walls,"  continued  John,  "had  on 
it  roses  as  big  as  a  plate,  with  butterflies  as  laige  as 
thrushes!" 

"I  say!"  cried  Bertie  again,  not  perceiving  that 
John,  from  an  idle  love  of  fun,  was  wandering  away 
from  the  truth. 


"  The  whole  place  was  no  larger  than  your  arbour." 

"  Well,"  laughed  Bertie,  "  it  is  clear  that  house  would 
not  suit  your  mother.  I  hope  the  second  was  better, 
for  you've  tohi  me  how  anxious  Mrs.  Jeffries  is  to  get 
settied  in  a  nice  home,  to  welcome  your  father  when  hu 
comes  from  sea." 

"The  second  house  was  ten— twenty— fifty  times  as 
big  as  the  first"  John  stretched  out  his  hands  to  give 
an  idea  of  enormous  size.  "  It  was  a  very  pretty  houbo 
too,  but  it  did  not  suit  us  at  all." 

"  Why  not  ?"  inquired  Bertie. 

"Oh,  mother  likes  a  brick  house  better  than  a  great 
huge  stone  one,"  replied  John,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

"  She  has  an  odd  taste,"  remarked  Bertie. 

John  knew  quite  well  that  his  mother's  only  objection 
to  the  house  had  been  the  high  rent,  but  in  his  silly 
pride  he  again  wandered  away  from  the  truth. 

John  had  now  to  start  Vest  a  day-school  which  he 
attended :  Bertie,  whoee  parents  were  much  richer  than 
Mrs.  Jeffries,  had  a  tutor  at  home. 

I  shall  not  give  a  long  account  of  what  passed  at 
school.  John  being  very  fond  of  nuts,  had  carried  some 
there  in  his  pocket,  and  when  the  master's  back  was 
turned  he  pulled  them  out,  and  began  cracking  them 
with  his  teeth :  this  made  his  companions  whisper, 
laugh,  and  hold  out  their  hands  for  a  share.  The 
master  turned  suddenly  round  on  hearing  the  noise;  but 
John  in  a  second  had  covered  his  nuts  with  his  book, 
and  sat  grave  and  still  as  a  judge. 
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*' What  are  you  about  ?"  cried  the  master  in  a  loud, 
angry  voioe,  grasping  his  cane. 

*'  Nothing,  sir,  but  learning  my  task,^  replied  John. 
Cowardly  fear  made  the  boy  a  third  time  wander  from 
truth. 

And  this  was  not  because  John  had  never  been  told 
the  evil  of  falsehood.  Mrs.  Jeffries,  a  pious  woman, 
who  kept  her  lips  pure  from  untruth,  had  often  warned 
her  son  agunst  his  besetting  sin.  His  brave  father, 
then  absent  at  sea,  was  as  honest  in  his  talk  as  he  was 
in  his  dealings.  John  had  not  the  excuse  of  not  know- 
ing the  danger  and  guilt  of  wandering  from  truth,  but 
he  had  got  into  a  sad  habit  of  careless  speaking.  He 
had  never  found  any  harm  come  of  it,  he  said;  he  could 
not  see  any  danger  in  it.  Ko  more  can  we  see  infection 
in  poisoned  air,  thongh  in  breathing  that  air  we  may 
risk  health*  and  life.      • 

John's  sins  of  the  tongue  were  not  confined  to  un- 
trutVnlness.  When  lessons  were  over  and  the  school- 
boys ran  out  into  the  playground,  John  had  a  quarrel 
with  a  boy  called  Sam,  over  a  game  of  marbles.  They 
did  not,  indeed,  come  to  blows,  but  they  pelted  each 
other  with  bad  names— too  bad  for  me  to  put  down  on 
paper.  The  quarrel  was  made  up  at  last,  before  the 
boys  set  off"  for  their  several  homes,  and  John  felt  no 
trouble  in  his  conscience  on  account  of  the  vile  language 
which  he  had  used. 

The  home  of  John  Jeffries  was  full  two  miles  from 
his  school,  his  walk  was  therefore  rather  a  long  one, 
and  he  parted  from  all  his  companions.  The  afternoon 
was  exceedingly  hot ;  John  was  tired  after  the  house- 
hunting expedition  of  the  preceding  day.  The  turf  by 
the  wayside  looked  so  green  and  inviting  that  John  put 
down  his  books  and  stretched  himself  at  full  len2th  on 
the  grass,  where  he  soon  fell  sound  asleep. 

'*  Why,  if  that  is  not  John  Jeffries  fast  asleep  on  the 
turf ! "  exclaimed  Bertie  Dayborn,  who  chanced  to  be 
riding  with  a  companion  towards  his  home,  which  was 
near  the  spot  "  Here,  Eustace,  just  take  my  bridle 
and  lead  my  pony  to  the  stable ;  FU  go  and  wake  up 
John  and  have  a  bit  of  fun  with  him.  I  like  to  be  with 
John,  he*s  such  a  funny  chap ;  he's  always  setting  me 
laughing." 

Down  jumped  Bertie  from  the  saddle ;  he  threw  his 
rein  to  Eustace,  and  softly  approached  the  sleeping  boy, 
intending  to  tickle  his  fisuw  with  the  whip  which  he  held 
in  his  hand :  but  Bertie  forgot  his  intention  when  he 
heard  John  muttering  in  his  sleep,  and  bent  down, 
trying  to  make  out  \\hat  were  the  words  which  he 
uttered.  "I  can*t— I  can*t  rub  it  out  I"  was  all  that 
Bertie  could  catch.  John  looked  uneasy  in  his  sleep, 
knitted  his  brow,  moved  his  hands,  and  then  suddenly 
opened  his  eyes  with  a  start,  and  looked  up  in  the  face 
of  his  friend. 

"  Bertie,  is  that  you  ?"  he  exdaimed,  jumping  up 
from  the  grass. 

"  Ay,  it's  I,  old  fellow,  who  have  caught  you  napping. 
Tve  sent  home  the  pony,  and  I  mean  to  walk  with  yon 


part^  of  the  way,  and  hear  more  about  those  qnccr 
houses.  Why  do  you  look  so  grave  and  glum  ?  I  thiDk 
you  are  still  half  asleep !  ** 

«  Pve  been  dreaming,"  replied  John  Jeffries,  and  be 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  yawned. 

'^  I  daresay  that  you  dreamed  something  funny— that 
is  what  you  are  always  doing.  What  was  it  that  yon 
could  not  rub  out,  which  seemed  to  trouble  you  bo? 
You  often  tell  me  odd  things  that  you  dream." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  often  told  you  odd  things 
when  I  had  not  dreamed  them,"  replied  John,  too  well 
aware  how  often  he  had  altered  and  added  to  his  dreams, 
to  make  them  more  funny  and  strange.  John  was 
beginning  to  think  that  it  might  be  wiser  and  safer  not 
to  repeat  dreams  at  alL 

''But  I  want  to  hear  this  one !"  cried  Bertie, Imking 
his  arm  in  that  of  his  friend,  as  the  two  boys  b^gsn  to 
walk  slowly  along  the  hot  dusty  road. 

'*  I  have  had  an  odd  dream,"  said  John,  tboDghtfolly. 
^  ft  seemed  to  have  much  more  meaning  in  it  than  most 
of  my  dreams  ever  have.  1*11  tell  yon  about  it,  Bertie— 
m  tell  you  exactly  what  I  dreamed.  I  sappoee  that  it 
was  my  house-hunting  with  my  mother  that  put  the 
thoughts  into  my  head." 

''  I  daresay  that  you  were  in  your  dream  scrambling 
up  a  hill  too  steep  for  a  goat,  with  Mrs.  Jeffries  panting 
and  puffing  behind  you,"  laughed  Bertie. 

"  The  hill  which  we  went  up  yesterday  was  n<A  so 
very  steep,"  said  John,  gravely;  "  you  ecvld  have  ridden 
up  it  on  your  pony ;  and  it  was  only  one  of  the  chaiis 
in  the  cottage  that  had  a  leg  that  was  broken.  I  talked 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  this  morning." 

''  Well,  no  matter,  it  was  very  amusing.  But  tell  me 
what  was  your  dream." 

*'  I  fancied  that  I  was  house- hunting  still,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  my  mother  was  irith  me.  I  was  going 
through  one  of  the  prettiest  houses  t^at  ever  I  saw,  and 
a  strange  old  woman  was  showing  me  over  it.  I  said, 
'  This  is  just  the  place  to  suit  my  mother;  and  won't 
it  please  my  fiither,  who  likes  everything  neat,  when  he 
comes  back  from  sea?'  For,  Bertie,  the  paper  on  the 
walls  was  white  as  milk,  not  a  speck  nor  a  spot  upon  it ; 
only  where  the  sun  shone  on  the  paper  I  saw  a  pattern 
of  gob  which  I  had  not  noticed  at  first  I  dreamed 
that  I  praised  the  pattern  to  the  woman  who  was  shov- 
ing me  the  house,  and  she  said, '  Ah !  yea ;  the  people 
who  lived  here  kst  spoke  none  but  g^x>d  words,  and 
they  have  made  this  pattern  of  gold;  for  this  is  s 
vntnen^per,  you  see,  and  all  that  is  spoken  in  any  of 
the  rooms  leaves  a  mark  behind  on  the  walL' " 

"A  toitntsi-paper r  exdaimed  Bertie;  ''I  never 
beard  of  such  a  paper  in  my  life." 

'*  Nor  I,"  said  John,  *'  except  in  this  dream.  Well, 
all  in  a  moment  I  lost  sight  of  the  woman,  and  I  fuided 
myself  living  in  a  room  in  that  house  which  was  covered 
with  the  white  witness-paper.  I  was  placing  the  furni- 
ture, and  drawing  up  the  blinds,  getting  all  ready  fcr 
my  father,  when  who  should  come  in  but  you." 
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''So  you  were  dreaming  of  me  on  the  grass !  I  am 
afnud  that  you  were  sorry  to  see  me  in  yoor  dream,  for 
joa  did  not  look  pleased  in  your  sleep." 

''  That  was  no  fault  of  yours,"  said  John  Jeffries.    "  I 

fancied  that  I  was  having  a  long  talk  with  yon,  and 

telling  you  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  just  as  I  was  doing  this 

morning,  and  we  were  very  merry  together,  when  all  at 

once  you  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  laugh  and  cried  out, 

*  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  paper  V  I  looked  at 

it,  and  oh !  what  a  change  I  saw  in  what  had  heen  such 

a  white,  dean  wall,  only  marked  with  a  pattern  Qf  gold ! 

There  were  ever  so  many  dirty  black  spots  upon  it! 

Then  I  understood  in  my  dream  that  every  idle  word 

that  I  had  uttered  had  fallen  upon  it  like  soot  or  ink." 

"Awkward  for  you,"  observed  Bertie. 

"Well,  in  my  dream,"  continued  John  Jeffries,  "I 

fell  into  a  furious  passion,  because  I  knew  that  my 

father  would  be  very  angry  when  he  should  see  how  I 

had  been  spoiling  his  paper.    I  abused  the  woman  who 

had  let  the  house ;  I  called  her  a  cheat,  and  all  kinds 

of  bad  names.    But,  Bertie,  only  fancy  my  surprise  and 

vexation  when  every  passionate  word  that  I  spoke  left 

a  horrid  red  stain  on  the  wall  1 " 

"  That  house  of  yours,"  observed  Bertie,  "  was  one  in 
vhich  one  would  learn  to  talk  little.  Fm  afraid  that 
not  many  people  would  keep  clean  homes  if  their  walls 
were  covered  with  witness-paper.  But  what  was  the 
end  of  your  dream  ?" 

''  I  was  so  much  vexed  to  see  the  milk-white  ])aper  so 
stained  and  blotted,  that  I  could  have  stamped  with 
rage ;  but  I  dared  not  say  anything  more,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  not  open  my  lips  without  making  the  matter 
worse.  In  vain  I  tried  to  rub  out  the  spots ;  they 
seemed  quite  ingrained  on  the  paper,  and  oh !  how  ugly 
they  were !  While  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  trouble, 
Jabez  Tupper,  the  ostler,  seemed  in  my  dream  to  walk  in." 
''  Oh !  he  has  a  dreadfid  habit  of  cursing  and  swear- 
ing," said  Bertie.  "Papa  has  forbidden  me  to  go  near 
him.  He'd  soon  make  any  room  with  a  witness-paper 
as  black  as  a  coal-hole." 

''I  must  have  remembered  his  wicked  habit  in  my 
sleep,"  said  John;  "for  I  dreamed  that  Jabez  stared 
on  seeing  the  black  and  red  stains  on  my  wall,  and  in 
his  surprise  uttered  an  oath.  The  moment  that  he  had 
taken  the  holy  Name  in  vain,  there  was  a  mark  of 
burning  on  the  paper,  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  had  been 
suddenly  drawn  across  it,  and  then  the  edges  burst  out 
into  flame !  I  was  so  frightened  at  the  thought  that 
the  house  had  been  set  on  fire  that  I  awoke  with  a 
start." 

"That  was  a  curious  dream,"  observed  Bertie.  "I 
am  very  glad  that  our  walls  are  not  covered  with  witness- 
paper,  that  we  may  say  whatever  we  choose  without  our 
words  leaving  a  mark." 

"Perhaps  they  do  leave  a  mark  somewhere,"  said 
John,  whose  eyes  were  now  thoughtfully  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  who  was  calling  now  to  remembrance  some 
truths  that  bis  mother  had  told  him. 


"  You  think  a  mighty  deal  of  your  dream,  and  you 
seem  to  take  it  to  heart,"  cried  Bertie.  "Let^s  talk  of 
something  else,  and  be  jolly !" 

The  boys  talked  of  various  things  till  they  parted,  and 
then  John  Jeffries  walked  on  alone.  His  dream  was 
full  in  his  mind;  and  his  thoughts,  as  he  slowly 
sauntered  on  his  way  to  his  home,  were  something  like 
these:— 

"  How  many  idle,  untruthful,  angry,  wicked  words  I 
have  spoken  this  very  day !  and  how  many  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them  I  must  have  uttered  during  tho 
whole  of  my  life!  I  never  cared  about  them,  nor 
thought  them  anything  so  bad,  because  they  seemed  to 
leave  no  mark  behind  them.  But  my  mother  has  told 
me  that  every  one  of  them  is  marked  down  by  Qod :  sho 
has  taught  me  out  of  the  Bible  that  eveiy  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thefeof  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  And  if  every  idle  word  is  noted,  how 
much  more  words  of  falsehood  and  wicked  oaths !  I 
have  never  uttered  anything  quite  so  bad  as  an  oath,, 
but  my  sinful  words  must  have  been  as  many  in  number 
as  the  hairs  of  my  head ;  must  I  give  an  account  for 
them  all !  I  never  thought  before  what  a  sinful  boy  I 
have  been.  If  my  conscience  is  like  the  witness-paper 
in  my  dream,  it  must  indeed  by  this  time  be  blotted  all 
over  with  stains." 

The  mind  of  John  Jeffries  was  troubled:  he  was 
beginning  to  see  that  what  he  had  thought  so  little  of,, 
had  been  blotting  his  soul  with  sin,  which  he  had  no 
power  to  nib  out.  That  night  when  his  mother  came 
to  his  room,  as  she  always  did,  to  have  a  little  prayer 
with  him  before  he  went  to  rest,  John  told  her  about 
his  dream  and  the  thoughts  which  it  had  put  into  his 
heart. 

"  If  God  punishes  for  every  idle  and  wicked  word,  I 
don't  know  what  will  become  of  me,"  said  the  boy,  after 
he  had  told  Mrs.  Jeffries  all.  "  I  shall  be  more  careful 
with  my  tongue  in  future,  but  I  can't  undo  the  past  any 
more  than  I  could  rub  out  the  st-ains  in  my  dream." 

Then  Mrs.  Jeffries  took  down  her  son's  little  Bible,, 
and  opened  it,  and  showed  him  from  it  the  only  way  in 
which  the  stains  left  by  sins,  whether  of  word  or  deed, 
can  be  blotted  out  for  ever,  and  the  soul  made  quite 
pure  and  clean  before  a  holy  God.  She  showed  him 
how  forgiveness  must  be  asked  for  the  sake  of  God's 
only  Son,  who  has  already  borne  the  punishment  for 
those  who  truly  believe  in  him,  and  who  from  believing 
try  to  obey. 

"I'll  never  say  wicked  things  more!"  exclaimed 
John. 

"  My  son,"  said  Mrs.  Jeffries,  "  I  fear  that  habit  will 
prove  too  strong  for  you ;  you  will  foi^t  your  good 
resolution  when  sudden  temptation  comes.  It  is  well, 
indeed,  for  you  to  determine,  as  did  King  David, — /  vnll 
take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  with  my  tongue; 
but  you  will  find  the  task  too  hard  for  you,  unless  yon 
are  given  help  from  above,  even  the  help  of  God's  Holji 
Spirit"' 
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"  You  alv&ys  teach  me  to  ask  for  the  Spirit  in  my 
prayers/'  said  John^  '^  biit  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  never 
attended  much  to  what  I  was  saying." 

"  Alas ! "  obsenred  Mrs.  Jeffries,  "  hovr  many  so-called 
prayers  are  but  idle  words^  a  taking  of  Ood's  name  in 


vain,  so  that  we  need  to  ask  forgiveness  even  fur  tbeni ! 
May  you  and  I,  my  dear  boy,  be  enabled  to  keep  a  watch 
over  our  lips,  remembering  that  every  idle,  angrj,  no- 
trathftil  word,  although  we  see  it  not,  really  leaves  i 
dark  stain  behind  it." 


CHISLIE,  AND  TEE  SOBDrS  8050. 

Oni  summer  morning  early, 

When  the  dew  was  bright  to  see. 
Our  dark-eyed  little  Charlie 

Stood  by  his  mother's  knee. 
And  he  heard  a  robin  singing 

In  a  tree,  so  tall  and  high ; 
On  the  topmost  bough  'twas  swinging. 

Away  up  in  the  sky. 

^*  Mamma,  the  robin's  praying, 
In  the  very  tree-top  tiiere : 
Glory !  glory !  it  is  saying; 
And  that  is  all  its  prayer. 
But  Qod  will  surely  hear  him, 
And  the  angels  standing  by ; 
For  God  is  very  near  him, 
^        Away  up  in  the  sky." 

'*  My  child,  God  is  no  nearer 

To  robin  on  the  tree, 
And  does  not  hear  him  clearer 

Than  he  does  you  and  me. 
For  he  hears  the  angels  harping 

In  Sim-bright  glory  drest, 
And  the  little  birdlings  chirping 

Dovrn  in  their  leafy  nest" 

'*  Mamma,  if  you  should  hide  mc 

Away  down  in  the  dark, 
And  leave  no  lamp  beside  me, 

Would  God  then  have  to  hark  7 
And  if  I  whisper  lowly. 

All  covered  in  my  bed, 
Do  you  think  that  Jesus  holy 

Would  know  what  'twas  I  said  7" 

"  My  darling  little  lisper, 
God's  light  is  never  dim ; 
The  very  lowest  whiter 
Is  always  close  to  Mm.'* 


Now  the  robin's  song  was  filling 

The  child's  soul  full  of  bliss ; 
The  very  air  was  trilling 

When  his  mamma  told  him  this,— 
And  he  wished,  in  childish  craving, 

For  the  robin's  wiogs  to  fly; 
To  sing  on  tree-tope  waving, 

So  very  near  the  sky. 


THE  KOBTiE¥AirS  JEWELS. 

A  aiou  nobleman  was  once  showing  a  friend  a  grest 
collection  of  precious  stones,  whose  value  was  ahuosl 
beyond  counting.  There  were  diamonda,  and  pesris. 
and  rubies,  and  gems  from  almost  every  country  oo  the 
globe,  wliich  had  been  gathered  by  their  possessor  bjf 
tlie  greatest  labour  and  expense.  *'  And  yet,"  be  r^ 
marked,  "  they  yield  me  no  income." 

His  Criend  replied  that  he  had  two  atones,  which  cost 
him  hut  five  pounds  each,  yet  diey  yielded  him  a  very 
considerable  annual  income. 

In  much  surprise,  the  nobleman  desired  to  see  the 
wonderful  stones ;  when  the  man  led  him  down  to  his 
mill,  and  pointed  to  the  two  toiling  gray  mill-stones. 
They  were  laboriously  crushing  the  grain  into  SDo«y 
flour,  for  the  use  of  hundreds,  who  depended  on  tbU 
work  for  their  daily  bread.  Those  two  dull  homelj 
stones  did  more  good  in  the  world,  and  yielded  a  Urger 
income,  than  all  the  nobleman's  jewels ! 

So  is  it  with  idle  treasure  everywhere.  It  is  doing 
nobody  any  good.  While  poor  souls  are  dying  of  thirst, 
the  money  is  hoarded  and  hid  away  which  might  take 
the  water  of  life  to  them.  It  is  right  to  be  prudenfsntl 
saving  of  our  money  when  it  is  for  a  good  fixed  purpose ; 
but  to  hoard  it  up  for  its  own  sake  is  more  tlian  follj— 
it  is  sin ;  and  even  when  we  save  for  a  good  piupose,  s 
part  of  it  is  the  Lord's.  It  is  not  all  ours.  We  can- 
not spend  all  upon  ourselves,  and  yet  have  God'i 
favour. 

Learn  early  to  value  money  at  its  true  worth,  and  to 
spend  even  i)ennies  as  God's  stewards.  He  will  ocr* 
tainly  call  us  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in  vliich 
we  have  spent  even  the  smallest  sums. 


THB  OOLDEH  ANB  THE  GILDED. 


N  the  description  of  the  New  Jerasalem 
given  us  in  Rev.  xxi.,  we  read  that 
^'  the  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear 
glass."  And  again  it  is  added,  ''the 
street  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent 
glass"  (Rey.  xxi.  18,  21).  This  dty  is  the  continuing 
city  which  Ghxl  has  prepared  for  his  children;  the  city 
of  which  he  is  the  builder  and  the  maker;  for,  from  its 
first  conception  to  its  final  completion,  it.is  wholly  the 
work  of  God.  And  Qod*e  workmanship  is  always  **  pure 
gold." 

In  Rev.  xviL  we  read  of  Satan's  imitation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  peace— viz.,  Babylon, 
the  earthly  city  of  confusion.  It  is  represented  as  a 
woman  gorgeously  arrayed,  and,  among  her  other  adorn- 
ments, she  ia  *' decked,"  or,  as  the  margin  reads  it, 
''gilded  with  gold."  God's  reality  is  "pure  gold;" 
Satan's  counterfeit  is  only  "  gilded  with  gold." 

Now,  without  using  this  in  any  other  way  than 
merely  aa  an  illustration  of  a  most  important  principle 
which  is  set  before  us  under  a  great  variety  of  forms 
throughout  Scripture,  let  us,  for  a  little  while,  meditate 
in  the  danger  t^at  besets  us  all  of  mistaking  Satan's 
gilded  oonnterfeit  for  God's  reality  of  pure  and  solid 
gold. 

Gold  is  an  admirable  emblem  of  the  divine.    It  is 

the  most  precious  of  the  metals.    It  is  also  that  metal 

which,  in  the  procuring  of  it,  is  generally  least  subjected 

to  the  art  of  man.    Iron,  copper,  and  moat  of  the  other 

metals,  need  to  be  laboriously  separated  from  their  ores; 

bat,  in  general,  gold  needs  only  to  be  searched  for  till 

it  is  found.    Qold  is  also  the  most  malleable  of  metals, 

capable  of  being  worked  into  every  shape  by  the 

practised  faanimer;  and  thus  it  fitly  represent  the 

gracious  soul,  soft  and  passive  in  the  hand  of  God,  and 

ready  to  take  whatever  shape  the  great  Designer  pleases.' 

Gold,  again,  haa  scarcely  any  affinity  for  oxygen  the 

destroyer,  so  that  the  atmospheric  air  does  not  rust  it, 

common  adds  do  not  corrode  it,  alkalis  do  not  affect  it; 

and  80  little  does  it  lose  by  heat,  that  it  has  been  kept 

fused  for  a  month  without  the  waste  of  a  single  grain 

weight    And  is  not  this,  of  all  the  metals,  the  best 

emblem  of  the  faith  which  is  of  God's  operation,  which, 

when  sent  out  amid  an  evil  world,  haa  no  aflinity  for 

its  destroying  corruptions,  and  which,  when  plao^  in 

the  very  eye  of  God's  testing  furnace,  will  stand  the 

heat  for  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  and  will  lose 
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nothing  of  its  own,  but  will  part  only  with  the  dross 
which  encrusts  it? 

But,  if  pure  gold  be  a  fitting  emblem  of  tiie  truly 
divine  in  man,  equally  so  is  gilding  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
counterfeit ;  for  while,  in  reality,  it  is  enly  a  human 
thing,  it  assumes  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  work  of 
God. 

And  all  the  religiousness  of  a  man's  own  heart  is 
sure  to  be  but  gilded.  Man,  as  man,  universally  loves 
sin.  True,  he  may  not  love  vieey  which  is  often  con- 
founded with  Hn;  but  still,  whether  loving  or  hating 
vice,  man  is  in  love  with  sin,  whose  essence  always  lies 
in  self-will  and  in  self-pleasing.  Coupled  with  this 
universal  love  of  sin,  there  exists  in  certain  classes  of 
minds  a  powerful  drawing  towards  religiousness ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  these  twofold  likings,  such  men 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  taking  up  with  a  form  of 
religion  which  shall  gratify  the  natural  demands  of  the 
conscience  for  worship,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  selfishness  of  the  untegenerated 
heart  And  though  the  gospel,  in  its  entirety,  is  any- 
thing but  palatable  to  the  natural  heart  of  man,  yet, 
certain  portions  of  it,  wrenched  out  of  their  connection, 
and  rested  on  as  if  they  alone  were  the  goapel,  are  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  to  the  sin-bving,  self-loving,  religion- 
loving  lusts  of  the  unrenewed  souL  These  fragments 
of  truth,  then,  the  unbroken  heart  is  only  too  ready  to 
lay  hold  of,  and  out  of  them  to  compound  for  itsdf  a 
"gilded  goapel,"  as  Bunyan  calls  it,  which,  of  all 
religions,  true  or  false,  is  the  sweetest  to  the  carnal 
heart 

This  "gilded  gospel,"  in  the  form  of  it  which  is  most 
likely  to  assail  many  ctf  us,  is  one  that  completely  over- 
looks God's  holiness  and  man's  sin.  It  keeps  harping 
on  grace,  grace;  but  it  has  nothing  to  say  about  God'a 
holy  hatred  of  man's  most  fearfol  sin.  It  chatters 
about  love  and  mercy,  and  it  delights  to  expatiate  on 
the  exalted  privileges  of  the  forgiven;  but  it  never 
speaks  of  repentance  towards  God,  and  never  thinks  of 
exhorting  to  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  Indeed, 
whatever  it  may  possess,  it  lacks  every  element  in 
Paul's  gospel-commission  as  described  by  himselfl  (See 
Acts  xxvL  18-20.) 

And  so  this  "gilded  gospel"  produces  in  the  heart 
that  receives  it  a  corresponding  dass  of  emotions, 
which,  however  lively  for  a  season,  are  only,  as  Fraser 
of  Brea  styles  it,  "gilded  grace."     The  mutilated 
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gospel,  like  the  genuine,  may  find  out  the  sinner  where 
he  is;  but,  unlike  the  genuine,  it  leaves  the  sinner 
as  it  finds  him^  onlj  with  his  outside  gilded.  He  is  as 
selfish  as  ever,  though  in  the  gilded  professor  this 
takes  the  form  of  religious  selfishness.  He  is  as  self- 
willed  as  ever,  as  self-satisfied  as  ever,  as  whole-hearted 
and  as  worldly  as  ever ;  only  these  are  all  covered  over 
with  a  thin  film  of  surface  gilding.  He  used  to  forget 
God,  and  to  live  for  self,  as  a  confessedly  godless  man; 
he  forgets  Qod  still,  and  lives  as  much  for  self,  only  he 
does  it  now  as  a  religious  man.  What  was  leaden  is 
leaden  still,  only  the  lead  is  gilded.  There  is  in  him 
no  true  humility— none ;  though  there  is  just  enough 
of  the  semblance  of  it  to  deceive  a  heart  that  loves  to 
be  deceived.  There  is  no  real  denial  of  «e(f— none; 
and  what  seems  to  be  so  is  only  the  forsaking  of  the  old 
lusts  for  the  indulging  of  the  new.  There  is  no  Enoch- 
like walking  with  GK)d,  nor  even  the  possibility  of  it; 
though  there  may  be  plentiful  dealing  with  the  letter 
of  the  Word.  And  so  the  whole  of  this  fosters  fre- 
quently a  wonderful  confidence  and  assurance^a  con- 
fidence that  is  the  fruit,  not  of  a  heart  broken  through 
faith,  but  of  a  -heart  made  obdurate  in  its  unbelief. 

And  not  unfrequently,  to  man's  eyes,  the  gilded  looks 
better  than  the  golden ;  still  more  frequently  does  it 
look  quite  as  well.  As  in  jewellery  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  inexperienced  to  distinguish  the  true 
gold  from  the  well-pUted  trinket,  so,  in  spiritual 
matters  it  Is  often  hard  to  discern  Qod's  grace  from 
Satan's  skilfrd  imitation  of  it  Ky  reader,  never  at- 
tempt to  judge  a  fellow-disciple.  ''Who  art  thou 
that  judgest  another  ?  "—2€<  a  man  examine  himHlf, 
And  that  this  self-searching  be  done  satisfactorily, 
let  us  cast  ourselves  on  Qod,  to  be  tried  in  his 
crucible,  saying,  ''  Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my 
heart;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts:  and  see  if  there 
be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting."  For  the  special  circumstance  which  makes 
it  often  very  difficult  to  discern  the  gilded  is,  that  the 
gilding  is  done  with  genuine  gold.  In  the  ''gilded 
gospel,"  for  instance,  they  may  be,  every  one  of  them, 
undoubted  truths  which  are  gloried  in ;  though,  being 
wrenched  from  their  connection,  and  carefrilly  separated 
from  the  complemental  truths  which  are  given  us  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  them,  they  have  all  the  effect  of 
absolute  fidsehoods. 

Very  generally  the  poor  gilded  disciple  does  not 
readily  suspect  that  he  is  aught  else  but  genuine  gold. 
His  zeal  may  concern  itself  about  others,  but  never 
about  himsel£  The  man  that  is  farthest  wrong  is 
likely  to  be  best  satisfied  of  his  being  perfectly  right. 
Hence  he  does  not  like  to  be  stirred  up  to  self-suspicion ; 
he  relishes  only  smooth  thmgs,  that  soothe  and  comfort 
him.  On  no  account  can  he  bear  to  be  led  deeper  into 
his  heart  than  the  outside  gilding ;  for,  whatever  his 
profession  may  say  otherwise,  his  spirituiJ  confidence  is 
so  entirely  confidence  in  self,  that  a  true  sight  of  the 
humbling  realities  within  him  would  speedily  put  it  to 


death.  When  anything  therefore  awakens  a  trouUesoiM 
doubt,  he  never  dares  to  search  honestly  to  die  bottom 
of  the  case;  but  he  turns  at  once  to  the  gilt  outside, 
and  pacifies  his  conscience  with  the  ^tter  of  the 
seeming  gold.  "I  had  a  very  good  outside"  aays 
Brainerd,  sneaking  of  his  earli^  experiences,  "  and  1 
rested  entirely  on  my  duties  though  I  was  not  sensible 
of  it."  And  it  is  astonishing  how  far  a  veiy  little 
gilding,  though  it  be  almost  all  worn  off,  can  go  to- 
wards quieting  a  man  who  shrinks  from  troublesome 
self-discoveiy.  A  creed  somewhat  clear,  a  loud  pro- 
fession, a  little  zeal  for  doctrines  or  for  party,  a  little 
feeling,  though  perhaps  almost  all  evaporated,  will 
suffice  to  lull  a  self-deluded  soul  back  to  its  desdlj 
slumbers.  For  all  love  is  blind,  and  the  reigning  love 
of  self  blinds  the  eyes  to  everything  that  would  defile 
the  beauty  of  the  idol. 

The  great  source  of  all  this  self-delusion  lies  in  light 
and  inadequate  convictions  of  sin.  Unless  we  be  brought 
to  realize  in  some  degree  the  infinite  enormity  of  sin, 
together  with  our  own  personal  standing  before  God, 
as  hopelessly  and  helplessly  ruined  by  it^  we  shall  nerer 
rightly  apprehend  the  holy  grace  of  God  in  Christ  We 
shall  be  sure  to  trifle  with  the  gospel,  and  instead  of 
being  turned  by  it  into  gold,  we  shall  only  gild  self  with 
it  So  far  from  having  self  crucified  and  skdn  by  the 
law,  in  order  that  we  may  be  quickened  into  newness 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  shall  only  have  self  stinamlated, 
decorated,  and  flattered,  both  by  the  law  and  by  the 
gospel.  Ah,  what  thorough  work  does  the  Holy  Spirit 
make  in  hewrts  which  he  enters  to  convict  of  mn !  He 
stops  every  mouth,  silences  every  excuse,  makes  a  min 
stand  before  GM  speechless  with  shame  and  fear;  while 
all  the  time  he  reveals  the  boundless  grace  of  God  in 
Jesus  as  sufficient  for  every  need  of  a  soul  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  Happy  they  who  thus  are  taoght 
of  God !  It  is  only  so  fair  as  we  receive  su(^  teacfaingi 
that  we  really  learn  to  know  ourselves,  and  to  knov 
Christ  It  is  by  this  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  txA 
not  by  any  persuasible  words  of  man's  wisdom,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  see  God  himself,  so  as  to  fear  him,  to 
tremble  at  his  word,  to  walk  humbly  before  him,  and  to 
rejoice  only  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  without  some  measure 
of  this  peculiar  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  if  we  take 
up  Good's  truths  at  all,  we  shall  do  it  only  to  use  them 
for  our  own  gilding.  And  while  the  gilded  professor  if 
practically  ignorant  of  sin  in  all  its  aspects,  he  is 
especially  ignorant  of  it  in  the  enormity  of  its  heinous- 
ness.  He  has  never  seen  its  reality  in  (Sod's  light,  nor 
been  taught  its  true  character  by  the  dying  agonies  of 
the  Son  of  God.  He  has  never  died  to  sin.  He  does 
not  hate  it  with  a  hatred  that  is  implacable.  Between 
Chrisf  s  thoughts  of  sin  and  his  thoughts  of  it  there  is 
no  sympathy  whatever.  What  little  light  he  seems  to 
have,  is  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  its  dangeroosDesi 
as  a  thing  which  may  entail  punishment  on  himself 
Free  him  from  the  fear  of  the  personal  danger,  and  he 
is  easy  about  all  besides.  So  he  takes  Christ  for  pardoo, 
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as  he  fjandes,  but  he  never  takes  Christ  for  holiness ; 
nay,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  wish  for  holiness. 
SdMoathing  for  sin,  and  groanings  unutterable  for 
deliverance  from  its  abhorred  remainders,  are  feelings 
which  he  never  experiences.  All  the  use  that  he  has 
for  Christ's  salvation  is  to  deliver  him  from  punishment; 
salvation  by  power  he  never  thinks  of,  never  prays  for. 
Like  Halyburton  in  hia  earlier  life,  who,  afterwards 
describing  his  experience,  says,  **  I  designed  only  so 
much  religion  as  would  take  me  to  heaven.*' 

The  gilded  professor,  therefore,  is  in  all  cases  sure  to 
cream  the  Bible.    He  never  looks  on  it  as  all  cream,  as 
beiDg  seven  times  purified  in  every  word  of  it,  but  he 
dwells  exclusively  on  a  few  selected  passages.    Instead 
of  yielding  up  lus  character  to  be  moulded  according  to 
the  perfect  model  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  he  Uiys  violent 
hands  on  the  Word,  and  by  expanding  this  part,  and 
ignoring  that,  lie  fnunes  out  of  God*s  Bible  a  smaller 
Bible  to  suit  himself;  choosing  rather  to  tam^r  with 
the  perfect  model  till  it  fits  the  crooked  character,  than 
to  submit  the  crooked  character  to  the  tiying  operation 
of  the  perfect  model    And,  indeed,  how  much  do  our 
Bibles  condemn  the  most  among  us,  of  the  golden  dis- 
ciples as  well  as  of  the  gilded;  not  our  neglected  Bibles 
merely,  but  oar  Bibles  as  duly  used  and  prized !    Are 
we  not  blame-worthy  in  our  eclectic  use  of  them,  feed- 
ing exclusively,  or  too  nearly  so,  on  our  favourite  por- 
tions, as  if  it  were  not  the  case  that  all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  Qod,  and  given,  too,  that  the 
man  of  Qod  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  vrorks  ?    Is  not  our  selection,  also,  often  a  sign 
tiiatwe  are  babes  who,  through  spiritual  feebleness,  turn 
from  the  strong  man's  meat,  for  we  can  digest  nothing 
but  the  milk  of  infants?  (1  Oor.  iii.  1,2;  Heb.  v.  13, 14). 
For  what  are  the  portions  which  are  thus  exclusively 
dwelt  on?     Are  they  not  generally  the  elementary 
truths  of  the  Word,  the  beautiful  goi^  that  is  meant 
and  that  ia  fitted  for  the  sinner  ?    There  are,  alas !  be- 
lieving souls  who  have  for  years  been  so  exclusively 
occupied  vnth  what  concerns  their  own  safety,  that  they 
have  never  had  time  or  vigour  to  press  forward  to  that 
which  ooncems  Qod's  fullest  glory.    They  study  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus  to  have  oonscience  kept  quiet,  and 
the  troubled  heart  comforted,  and  this  is  surely  well; 
but  they  err  in  not  studying  the  same  life  and  death  as 
being  i\ao  onr  perfect  pattern,  and  our  most  powerful 
stimulua  to  holy  living.    They  Uke  to  hear  Jesus  say  to 
them, ''  Son,  daughter,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;"  but 
they  are  not  careful  enough  to  listen  asiie  goes  on  to  add, 
*^  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  Master, 
«nd  the  servant  as  his  Lord."    They  value  dearly  the 
precious  promises  which  speak  of  full  forgiveness;  why 
should  they  not  equally  viUue  those  which  secure,  to  the 
pleader  of  them,  every  present  help  for  holy  and 
efficient  service?     My  brother,  my  sister,  this  is  far 
from  wdL     If  it  be  so  with  us,  it  is  a  proof  that  grace, 
even  when  it  is  genuine,  is  in  its  low  and  feeble  stages, 
rather  indeed  in  the  blossom  than  in  the  ripening  fruit; 


and  it  not  only  proves  that  the  soul  is  weak,  but,  what 
is  very  serious,  it  continues  the  guilty  weakness. 

In  all  ages  men  have  been  given  to  the  gilding  of  self 
with  an  outside  film  of  religion.  The  first  worshipper 
we  read  of  was  also  the  first  murderer.  And  that  a  kind 
of  worship  was  maintained  in  his  godless  &mily,  seems 
probable  from  the  names  which  were  given  to  his  de- 
scendants, many  of  which  sound  with  as  devout  a  ring 
as  those  of  the  holiest  households.  For  in  the  use  of 
good  words  the  gOded  can  always  equal  the  truly  golden. 
Lying  Qehari  is  able  to  say, "  The  Lord  liveth,"  quite  as 
fervently  as  his  master ;  and  vindictive  Saul  can  tell  the 
traitorous  helpers  of  bis  rage,  "Blessed  be  ye  of  the 
Lord."  In  the  case  of  Israel  of  old,  we  find  that  Qod 
gave  them  a  variety  of  ordinances,  most  of  which  were 
beautiful  types  that  shadowed  forth,  more  or  less 
clearly,  the  same  spiritual  truths  in  which  the  gracious 
soul  now  finds  all  its  joy.  But  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
carnal  and  earthly,  cared  little  for  the  ordinance;  and 
the  most  of  those  who  did  care  for  it  rested  merely  on 
the  shadow,  while  few,  veiy  few  passed  beyond  the  veil 
of  the  symbol,  to  feed  their  hungering  souls  on  the 
divine  realities  behind.  The  multitude  used  the  ordi- 
nance only  to  adorn  themselves  with  it,  and  to  glory  in 
their  observance  of  it  as  a  self-righteous  merit  And 
though  now,  in  our  day,  Qod  has  removed  the  veil  of 
type  and  shadow,  and  has  set  before  us  divine  truth  in 
its  uncovered  clearness,  man's  tendencies  remain  the 
same,  and  we  are  just  as  ready  now  to  use  Qod's  gospel 
for  our  own  gilding,  as  were  the  Jews  of  old  to  use  the 
ceremonial  foreshadowings  of  it  Man  is  now  equally 
ready  to  rest  in  the  outward  shell  of  the  doctrine,  as  of 
old  he  was  to  rest  in  the  outward  shell  of  the  type ; 
and  unless  we  be  individually  taught  of  Qod,  we  shall 
be  no  more  Hkely  to  pass  beyond  the  shell,  in  order  to 
feed  on  the  life-giving  kernel,  than  were  our  ancient 
predecessors  the  Jewish  formalists.  The  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  could  not  take  away  sin  then,  neither  can 
the  dear  knowledge  of  any  set  of  doctrines  take  away 
sin  now;  Jesus  alone  can  do  it,  and  Jesus  does  it  as  he 
is  apprehended  by  a  faith  which  eats  the  very  flesh  and 
drinks  the  very  blood  of  the  Son  of  man.  Ah,  my 
brother,  is  your  knowledge — ^is  mine— a  personal,  sanc- 
tifying knowledge  of  the  Redeeming  Qod-man ;  does 
it  include  the  elements  of  all  that  Paul  aimed  at,  when, 
forgetting  his  past  attainments,  he  still  pressed  on  to 
"  know  Him  /" 

It  is  an  awful  and  most  startling  thought  that  the 
gilded  have  in  all  ages  been  the  majority,  and  the  golden 
only,  as  it  were,  a  remnant.  What  a  view  does  this 
give  us  of  the  deceivableness  of  the  human  heart! 
'*  Salvation  cometh  now,"  says  Samuel  Rutherford,  "  to 
the  most  part  of  men  in  a  night-dream ;  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  fiaith,  such  as  it  is,  for  ye  shall  not  now  light 
upon  the  man  who  shall  not  say  he  hath  faith  in  Christ." 
AjA  in  all  ages  it  has  been  much  the  same.  Kay,  long 
before  Rutherford's  day,  within  the  limits  of  the  apo- 
stolic age,  the  leaven  had  so  fatally  leavened  the  lump. 
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that  we  see  in  the  later  epistles,  and  especially  in  the 
latest,  the  seven  epistles  in  Rev.  il,  iil.,  the  gilded  pro- 
fessors  grown  alarmingly  abundant  Suffer  me  again  to 
say,  Let  no  one  presume  rashly  to  judge  a  brother,  but 
"let  a  man  examine  himulfr  And  in  doing  so,  these 
epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  will  furnish  us 
with  an  admirable  help.  "They  are  to  me,"  says 
Henry  Martyn,  "  the  most  searching  and  alarming  piut 
of  the  Bible."  Let  no  one  be  satisfied  because  he  knows 
a  great  deal,  or  has  been  under  the  influence  of  power- 
ful convictions,  or  is  conscious  of  zeal  for  doctrines,  or 
feels  at  times  a  lively  joy  when  exercised  about  divine 
things.  These  things  are  all  needful  and  useful  in  their 
own  place,  but  they  are  all  quite  as  common  to  the 
gilded  as  to  the  golden.  '*  Probably  few  perish,"  says 
the  judicious  Scott,  '^  where  the  Word  of  God  is  fully 
preached,  without  many  awakenings,  many  fears,  many 
desires;  yea,  and  many  feeble  endeavours,  which  are  aU 
subdued  and  extinguished  through  the  Iwt  of  9in^^ 

Indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  eveiy  one  of  us  is  gilded ; 
eveiy  professor,  true  and  false,  is  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  a  deceitful  heart  The  humblest  among  the 
humble  is  still  too  proud;  the  soul  that  has  been  most 
completely  emptied  of  confidence  in  flesh,  needs  to  be 
still  further  emptied.  Self  is  never  too  much  forsaken, 
nor  Christ  too  exclusively  gloried  in,  by  any  man  here 
in  the  body.  Even  after  we  have  put  off  the  old  man, 
and  have  put  on  the  new,  we  need  still  to  be  exhorted 
to  put  on  the  new  man  (Col.  iii.  9-12).  Our  own 
spiritual  reality  is  such  that  we  cannot,  in  this  life,  bear 
to  have  it  fuUy  disclosed  to  us.  Let  us  be  truly  thank- 
ful if  God  has  shown  us  so  much  of  it  as  has  sufficed  to 
send  us  in  self-loathing  to  Christ  for  everything;  and 
if  he  be  still  opening  up  to  us  more  of  our  unsuspected 
evils,  that  we  may  be  still  more  simply  cast  on  Jesus. 
It  is  the  unsuspected  element  of  the  fidse  within  us 
which  is  one  of  our  greatest  snares :  and  therefore  it  is 
that  our  Lord  so  often  warns  us  against  self-deception. 
He  charged  the  disciples  firtd  of  all  to  beware  of 
hypocrisy  (Luke  xiL  1} ;  and  Peter  exhorts  believers  to 
lay  aside  all  hypocrisy  (1  Pet  iL  1).  From  these,  and 
similar  warnings,  we  learn  that  hypocrisy  is  specially  a 
believer's  danger ;  understanding  by  the  word,  not  the 
conscious  fraud  which  is  practised  by  the  designing,  but 
the  unconscious  wearing  of  a  mask  which  is  sure  to 
accompany  a  believer's  self-ignoranoe.  And  against 
this  mask-wearing,  a  mask  which  first  of  all  hides  our 
real  features  firom  omselves,  we  need  to  be  all  put  on 
our  guard  "  It  is  not,"  says  an  old  Puritan,  "  the 
presence  of  hypocrisy,  but  the  reign'  of  hypocrisy,  that 
damns  the  soul."  Bat  though  such  unconscious  mask- 
wearing  do  not  destroy  us,  who  can  tell,  how  much  it 
may  hinder  our  growth  or  spoil  our  service. 

What  an  awAil  view  does  the  whole  subject  give  us  of 
the  "  depths  of  Satan !"  How  subtile  is  his  craft,  how 
universal  his  sphere  of  operation !  He  can  as  effectually 
destroy  souls  in  his  assumed  disguise  as  an  angel  of 
light,  as  he  can  in  his  native  form  of  open  wickedness. 


He  is  working  in  the  Church  as  destructively  as  in  the 
world.  He  has  his  one  hand  busy  in  the  shaping  of  s 
professor's  creed ;  while  he  has  Uie  other  hand  busy  in 
the  infideFs  denial  of  it  The  prayers  of  one  man,  and 
the  blasphemies  of  another,  are  equally  prompted  bj 
him.  While  he  blows  up  to  fury  the  flames  of  the  most 
loathsome  passions  in  one  heart,  he  feeds  with  fuel  the 
wildfire  of  false  religious  emotion  in  another.  Every- 
where, always,  and  through  everything  he  leads  the 
powers  of  darkness  in  their  desperate  conflict  with  the 
children  of  the  light  And  what  a  mastOHBtroke  of  cnft 
it  is  to  fill  the  Church  with  gilded  professors !  Who  can 
estimate  the  havoc  which  he  is  working  by  means  of 
this?  So  soon  as  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  sowed  his 
field  with  wheat,  his  enemy  followed  his  footsteps  sowing 
the  field  with  tares— tares,  which  are  so  like  the  wheat, 
that  till  they  have  both  come  to  fruit  they  cannot  be 
distinguished.  **l  could  never  have  believed,"  says 
Luther,  "  but  that  I  have  good  experience  thereof  at 
this  day,  that  the  power  of  the  devil  is  so  great,  that  be 
can  mske  falsehood  so  like  the  tnlth."  And  he  is  still 
carrying  on  his  work  of  mischiefl  Wherever  Jesus  sows 
his  wheat,  Satan  is  inmiediately  on  the  spot,  scattering 
his  tares  among  them.  And  there  is  a  depth  of  malidoiis 
skill  in  this.  Not  to  speak  at  all  of  the  fearful  fact  1^ 
the  tares  are  thereby  almost  hopelessly  sealed  up  to  final 
ruin,  and  that,  too,  a  ruin  all  the  worse  that  it  has 
been  reached  through  the  abuse  of  the  very  highest  pri- 
vileges, think  of  what  mischief  is  done  by  such  tares  to 
all  around  them.  Their  influence  on  the  woiid  is  hurt- 
All;  for  their  earthly  spirit  and  their  grievous  inconsis- 
tencies are  stumbling-blocks  to  their  neighbours,  and  so, 
whether  they  commend  the  gospel,  or  whether  they 
oppose  it,  they  are  in  either  case  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  Their  influence  on  each  other  is  most  hurtful, 
for  they  keep  each  other  in  counteiuuice;  nay,  so 
numerous  are  they,  that  th^  often  give  the  tone  to 
public  sentiment— a  tone  which  is  always  unspeakaUj 
below  the  heavenly  spirit  which  should  prevail  in  the 
Church  of  God.  And  in  this  way  their  influence  on 
true  saints  is  hurtful;  nay,  who  can  tell  how  much  of 
the  slumberuig  of  the  wise  virgins  is  owing  to  the  deeper 
sleep  of  the  foolish  virgins  beside  them  ?  Perhaps, 
after  all,  these  gilded  professors  are  the  most  effident 
instnunents  which  Satan  wields  in  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Ah,  my  brother  professor,  there  is  no  siqgle 
question  that  can  ever  be  so  important  to  you  or  me 
as  this :  am  I  a  grain  of  Chrisf  s  wheat,  or  am  I  of  the 
devil's  sowing  in  the  Church— «  miserable  misery-makiog 
tare? 

If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  firom  the  position 
which  this  subject  occupies  in  Holy  Scripture  (and  what 
other  standard  of  judgment  have  we  f),  there  is  scarcely 
any  question  which  more  concerns  us  than  this  danger  of 
self-deoeptioEL  Open  the  Bible  anywhere,  and  you  wiO 
be  almost  sure  to  come  on  some  r^erence  to  it  His- 
tories, prophecies,  psalms,  and  parables,  boiden  them- 
selves with  this  most  solemn  matter,  in  every  varied  of 
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aspects;  and  in  the  personal  teaching  of  onr  Lord  few 
snbjectB  are  made  more  prominent     Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  writingB  of  our  godly  fathers,  know 
that  they,  too,  assigned  it  a  place  of  similar  prominence 
(aometimes,  perhaps,  too  much  sc);  and  yet,  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  modem  Church,  such  warnings  are  never 
uttered,  nay,  the  need  for  them  is  not  only  ignored  but 
vehemently  denied.    Is  this  quite  safe  ?    Would  our 
wise  and  gracious  God  have  made  such  full  provision 
against  this  danger  of  self-deception,  if  it  had  not  been 
an  urgent  one  ?    From  neglect  of  the  wise  use  of  divine 
warnings  on  this  subject,  there  are  multitudes  of  sin- 
ners who  continue  unconvinced  of  their  sins;  multitudes 
of  self-deluded  professors  who  continue  unaware  that 
they  are  entirely  self-deluded;  and  multitudes,  too,  of 
trae  believers  who  continue  distressingly  ignorant  of 
their  remaining  corruptions,  and  who,  therefore,  are  not 
duly  bumbled  under  a  sense  of  them.    For  want  of  the 
self-jealousy  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  the  Bible  itself  is 
partially  lost  to  many,  and  entirely  lost  to  myriads.   Its 
fearful  ezposare  of  human  corruption,  its  vehement 
warnings,  and  its  solemn  expostulations,  are  read  without 
profit,  for  they  are  applied  to  others.    The  reader  of 
them  may  see  in  them  bis  neighbour's  sin  or  his  neigh- 
bour's danger;  but  if  he  be  taught  that  it  is  a  point  of 
faith  never  to  mistrust  himself,  he  is  scarcely  likely  to 
see  either  his  own  sin  or  his  own  danger.  And  yet,  unless 
he  faithfiilly  apply  the  Word  to  himself,  his  knowledge 
of  it  is  likely  to  be  used  towards  making  him  a  gilded, 
rather  than  a  golden  professor.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
this  self-inspection  may  be,  and  often  is,  carried  too  far, 
and  that  in  a  most  legal  and  self-righteous  spirit    But 
the  proper  remedy  for  this  is  not  the  total  neglect  of 
the  duty;  it  ia  rather  the  devout  recognition  of  the  need 
of  the  Holy  Spirit* s  help,  in  order  to  do  it  profitably, 
and  the  bumble  waiting  on  God  for  this  needed  and 
promised  help. 

My  reader,  let  us  try  to  realize  the  blank  horror  of  a 
deluded  professor,  who  has  gone  forward,  smiling  in  his 
easy-minded  self-delusion,  to  discover,  when  too  late, 
that  he  has  been  labouring  to  hoard  up,  not  wrath 
merely,  bat  wrath  on  the  most  tremendous  scale.  Ah, 
we  cannot  exaggerate,  we  cannot  even  estimate  the 
despairing  horror !  "  It  is  genuine  gold,"  said  Satan  to 
him  all  along;  and  as  Satan  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a 
holy  angel,  and  spoke  as  kindly  as  he  did  to  Eve  in 
£den,  he  was  as  readily  and  as  &tally  believed.  "  It  is 
gold,  genuine  gold,"  said  Pride;  and  Pride,  if  it  speak 
at  all  moderately,  is  sure  to  be  credulously  trusted. 
''  It  is  gold,"  said  Sloth,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  any 
needless  trouble.    ''  It  is  surely  gold,"  said  Worldliness, 


afraid  that  the  purchase  of  anything  better  would  cost 
too  dear.  *'  It  is  gold,"  said  each  charitable  friend  and 
brother;  "  if  your  profession  be  not  golden,  it  will  be  a 
pity  of  mine."  '^  It  is  surely  gold,"  said  the  deceived 
soul  to  itself;  ''so  many  shrewd  and  competent  wit- 
nesses can  never  be  mistaken."  And  as  it  said  so,  it 
looked  again  at  the  gilded  outside.  Alas  for  it  that  it 
never  asked  the  judgment  of  the  "  faithful  true  witness 
who  never  deceives !"  Instead  of  this,  it  was  satisfied 
with  the  flatteries  of  its  flatterers,  and  went  forward  to 
the  judgment-seat,  hugging  to  its  heart  its  fancied  gold, 
only  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  the  final  Judge  that  its 
treasure  is  not  gold  at  all,  but  only  gilded  dross.  What 
an  unspeakable  horror,  to  be  aroused  from  a  life-time's 
pleasant  dreams  by  the  angry  words,  "  Bind  the  hypo- 
crite together  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  out !"  Ah, 
my  brother !  if  this  appalling  doom  be  not  yours  and  mine, 
it  shall  only  be  because  we  are  kept  from  it  by  God's 
preserving  men^;  a  mercy  which  we  shall  do  well  to 
bespeak  continually  for  ourselves  and  others. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  timid  and  sensitive  disciple.  Satan  in- 
variably misapplies  spiritual  truth,  and  he  will  endea- 
vour to  misapply  this.  To  the  whole-hearted  he  hands 
the  comforts  meant  only  for  the  heart-broken ;  while 
the  rude  shock,  designed  to  awaken  an  infatuated 
sleeper,  he  applies  to  the  tender  conscience  of  one  who 
may  already  be  morbidly  sensitive.  Ah  I  beloved  brother, 
who  art  down-cast  with  the  humbling  conviction  that 
there  is  nothing  golden  at  all  about  thee,  except  it  be 
the  little  well-worn  gilding,  and  who,  the  more  thou 
lookest  into  self,  disooverest  infinities  of  evil  in  thyself, 
take  courage;  that  is  one  good  sign  of  a  golden  soul. 
For  the  only  true  gold  is  not  man,  but  Christ;  not 
human  excellence,  but  divine  grace.  It  is  Christ  within 
us,  and  Christ  upon  us;  and  the  golden  Christian  is  one 
who  says  with  Paul :  ^  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
Lord;  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things, 
and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ  and 
be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith." 
Let  no  discoveries,  then,  of  the  wortblessness  of  self 
discourage  thee,  any  more  than  thy  discoveries  of  the 
infinite  worthiness  of  Christ;  for  both  together  are 
meant  to  lead  thee  through  self-despair  tc  glory  only  in 
the  Lord.  And  however  unworthy  a  man  may  be  in  kiny- 
9df,  yet  in  Christ  (and  he  is  in  Christ  if  he  sincerely 
accepts  him  as  bis  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King)  he  is 
"pure  gold."  j.  l. 
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A  SEQUEL  TO  "THE   ORAYTONt  AND  THC   OAVENANTt.*' 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THC  "  CHB0NICLE8  OF  THE  SCHSffBEBQ-COTTA  VAMILT." 


ZXII. 


LBTTICS'B  PIABT. 


\UGUSTl9th.'-Myf9,thei^B  wide-embntcing 
schemes  of  correspondenoe  and  lecoDcUia- 
tion  have  been  somewhat  narrowed.  My 
brother  Boland  has  been  with  us,  and  one 
or  two  of  his  friends  about  the  Court ;  and  he  has  pos- 
sessed my  father  with  dark  and  chilling  thoughts  of  the 
Puritans. 

Indeed,  there  is  an  icy  touch  of  cynical  doubt  in 
Boland  which  seems  to  take  the  glow  out  of  e?erything. 
He  does  not  assail  any  person,  or  any  party,  or  any 
beliefl  All  parties,  he  protests,  are  good,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  their  measure,  and  for  their  time.  But  he 
makes  you  fed  he  scorns  you  as  a  fond  and  incredulous 
fool  for  believing  in  any  person,  any  party,  or  any  truth, 
with  the  kind  of  faith  which  leads  to  sacrificing  oneself. 

The  king,  he  says,  dedares  that  "nothing  shall  ever 
part  him  again  from  his  three  kingdoms ;  '*  and  the  king 
never  says  a  foolish  thing. 

According  to  Boland,  all  enthusiasm  is  either,  in 
foolish  men,  fimaticism,  or,  in  able  men,  the  hypocrisy 
of  fanaticism,  put  on  to  deceive  the  fanatics. 

When  my  father  declaims  against  Oliver  Cromwell  as 
a  wild  fanatic,  and  records  instances  of  the  destruction 
of  painted  windows  and  the  desecration  of  churches, 
Boland  shrugs  his  shoulders,  slightiy  raises  his  eye- 
brows, smiles,  and  says  :— 

"  No  doubt,  that  is  what  he  would  have  had  Job 
Forster  and  his  fellows  believe.  For  himself,  his  &nA- 
ticism  had  the  fortunate  peculiarity  of  always  constrain- 
ing him  to  dimb  as  high  as  he  could.  But  he  should 
not  be  too  severely  blamed.  What  can  a  shrewd 
man  do,  when  he  sees  every  one  taking  the  same  road, 
but  travel  a  little  faster  than  the  rest,  if  he  wishes  to 
keep  first?" 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  "you  cannot  deny  that  the  Puri- 
tans were  sincere?" 

"  At  first,  probably,  many  of  them,"  he  said.  "When 
they  had  only  two  mites  to  give,  doubtiess  they  gave 
them.  It  is  the  destiny  of  mites  to  be  spent  in  that 
manner.  Happily  for  the  widow  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, her  subsequent  history  is  not  told." 


"  For  shame,  sir ! "  said  my  £ither.  "  Say  what  yoo 
like  of  the  Puritans  of  to-day ;  I  will  suffer  no  pro&oe 
allusions  to  the  good  people  who  lived  at  the  Christiso 


era." 

"  Pardon  me,  su: ! "  retorted  Boland.  "  Anno  Domini 
has  no  doubt  made  those  who  lived  in  it  sacred ;  ex- 
cept of  course,  the  Pharisees  and  a  few  other  reprobates, 
who  are  fair  marie  But,  I  assure  yon,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  my  intention  than  to  cast  the  slightest 
imputation  on  that  excellent  widow.  I  only  suggest 
that  if  her  circumstances  improved,  no  doubt  her  vievs 
enlarged  with  them.  She  would  naturally  feel  that 
while  two  mites  might  be  bestowed  without  regard  to 
results,  larger  possessions  involved  wider  responsibilities, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  dispensed  with  more  prudence ; 
as  the  Babbis  (who,  no  doubt,  we  should  charitably  sap- 
pose,  started  with  intentions  as  pure)  had  found  oat 
before." 

"  Speak  plainly,"  said  my  father ;  "  none  of  yoar 
court  riddles  for  me.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Puritans 
were  like  that  good  widow  or  like  the  Pharisees !" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Bdand,  "you  must  excuse  me  if  raj 
charity  reaches  to  a  later  century  than  yours.  You  for- 
bid any  imputations  on  the  early  Christians ;  I  dedioe 
to  make  any  against  those  of  a  later  date.  I  woold 
leave  the  sentence  to  events.  Before  long  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  many  of  the  Puritans  will  ooee 
more  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  their,  principles, 
and,  if  they  like,  of  returning  to  the  exemplary  condi- 
tion of  the  widow  with  the  one  farthing.** 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ?  There  are  to  be  no  oonfisct- 
tions." 

"  I  mean  that  the  Savoy  Conference  will,  I  think, 
issue  otherwise  than  Mr.  Baxter  and  his  friends  desire. 
Presbyterian  shepherds.  Independent  lions,  and  Epis- 
copal lambs  will,  I  think,  scarcely  at  present  be  msde 
to  lie  down  in  the  ample  fold  of  the  Chnicfa ;  and  tlie 
sheep  to  whom  the  fold  naturally  belongs,  cannot,  d 
course,  be  expected  to  withdraw,  especially  after  haring 
tried  the  tender  mercies  of  the  outside  w<»id  as  long  » 
they  have." 

"  It  is  all  the  clergy !"  said  my  father,  provoked  into 
iodiscriminating  irritation  with  some  one,  as  he  alvsjs 
is  in  discussions  with  Boland.      "It  is  sivrajs  tbe 
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panons  and  the  preachers  who  won't  let  the  people  be 

quiet     Banish  them  all  to  the  plantations,  and  we 

should  have  peace  to-morrow." 

"  And  twice  as  many  parsons  and  preachers  to  break 
it  the  day  after  to-morrow/'  said  Roland.  "  They  have 
been  trying  it  in  England  for  these  eleven  years ;  and  I 
think  you  will  find  that  has  been  the  result" 

'^Roland,"  said  my  &ther,  changing  the  conversation, 
"  we  must  find  some  way  of  showing  our  gratitude  to 
the  Draytons.  Eveiy  comer  of  the  demesne  is  in  better 
onler  than  I  left  it" 

^^  Mr.  Drayton  is  a  dear-sighted  man,"  was  the  reply, 
"and  no  doubt  foresaw  that  the  rightfol  owners  would 
return.  However,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful ;  and  no 
doubt  circumstances  will  give  us  opportunities  of  re- 
turning his  kindness.  He  will  scarcely  himself  escape 
8ome  little  fines,  whidi  we  can  get  lightened.  Besides, 
they  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  entangled  with 
souie  of  the  laws  against  conventicles ;  Mistress  Dorothy, 
or  8ome  of  them.  It  is  the  way  of  the  family.  And 
then  we  can  be  the  mouse  to  nibble  the  lion's  net" 

"  At  least,"  I  said,  "  you  cannot  accuse  the  Draytons 
of  hypocrisy." 

"  Scarcely,"  he  replied  coolly ;  "  they  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  balance,  where  consciences  weigh 
heavier  than  brains.  But,  at  all  events,"  he  added, 
turning  to  my  father, ''  we  are  sure  to  be  able  to  assist 
Mr.  Drayton's  son  ;  for,  from  all  I  hear,  he  is  scarcely 
out  of  the  circle  of  those  who  are  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  so  that  you  may  set  your  mind  quite  at 
rest,  sir,  as  to  having  opportunities  of  showing  our 
gratitude." 

I  know  he  said  this  to  silence  me.  And  it  did  silence 
me.  I  dared  not  defend  the  Draytons,  for  fear  of  further 
rousing  my  father  against  them. 

But  Walter,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  debate 
hitherto  with  some  amusement,  here  broke  in. 

^'  Roger  Drayton  is  no  traitor,"  said  he.  '^  He  took 
the  wrong  side,  unfortunately  for  him,  and  you  the  right 
side ;  but  a  more  loyal  gentleman  does  not  breathe." 

"  That  depends  on  the  construction  the  ctown-lawyers 
set  on  loyalty,"  retorted  Roland. 

And  the  conversation  ceased. 

Auffuti  2(U^'— After  that  discussion,  Roland  had  a 
walk  with  my  father  round  the  estate,  and  the  next 
morning  he  said  to  me  :— 

*'I  will  not  have  the  family  disgraced,  Lettice,  by 
Walter's  reckless  ways.  If  he  must  b^  or  borrow,  let 
him  beg  or  borrow  of  some  of  those  gay  courtiers  who 
help  him  to  spend.  Not  of  a  man  like  Roger  Drayton,  to 
whom  we  already  owe  too  much— a  Puritan  too,  a  soldier 
of  the  usurpei';  and,  for  aught  I  know,  a  regicide." 

''Did  Walter  boirow  of  Roger  Drayton?"  I  said, 
and  this  time  I  could  not  help  flushing  crimson. 

"  Tes,  yes ! "  he  replied,  angrily ;  "  and  Roland  says, 
moreover,  child,  it  was  thou  who  introduced  them  to 
each  other.  I  will  have  no  clandestine  intercourse, 
Lettice.    Thou  shalt  see  I  wiU  not ! 


''Father,"  I  said^  rising,  <'has  Roland's  poisonous 
tongue  gone  as  far  as  that  f  Does  he  dare  to  accuse  me 
or  Roger  Drayton  of  that  ?  If  you  wish  to  know  what 
the  understanding  between  Roger  Drayton  and  me  is, 
it  is  this— I  thought  you  knew  it ;  my  mother  did.  We 
have  promised  to  be  true  to  each  other  till  death,  and 
beyond  it,  for  ever.  And  the  promise  was  scarce 
needed.  For  the  love  that  makes  it  sacred  was  there 
before." 

For  they  had  called  Roger  a  traitor.  And  it  was  no 
time  to  measure  words. 

I  write  these  down,  because  I  like  to  see  them,  as 
well  as  to  remember  that  I  said  them. 

My  father  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Pretty  words,"  he  said,  "  for  a  lady  who  recognizes 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  parents,  and  all  in  authority.^ 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  for  some  time, 
speaking  to  himselfl 

"Very  strange,  very  strange,"  he  sud;  "up  to  a 
certain  point  as  gentle  as  her  mother ;  and  once  past 
that,  like  a  lioness.    Very  strange." 

And  then  still  to  himself,— 

"  'Tis  a  pity ;  'tis  a  thousand  pities.  If  he  had  been 
anything  but  what  Roland  says  every  one  says  he  is ;  if 
he  had  been  only  a  little  mbled !  But  now  impossible ; 
of  course,  impossible ! " 

"  'Tis  a  pity,  Lettice,"  he  then  said  to  me  in  a  vexed 
tone,  but  very  courteously.  "Roland  told  me  of  a 
neighbour  of  ours,  a  good  and  loyal  gentleman,  who 
would  be  but  too  proud  of  the  honour  of  my  daughter's 
hand.  As  fine  an  estate  as  any  in  the  country,  and 
marching  with  our  own.  'Tis  a  pity,  child,  for  I  should 
not  have  lost  thee.    And  I  should  do  ill  without  thee." 

"  You  will  not  lose  me,  father,"  I  said. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  one  to  be  trusted,  I 
know  ^t  well  Never  believe  I  doubt  that,  Lettice, 
for  any  hasty  word  I  speak.  Never  believe  I  doubt 
that" 

And  he  kissed  me  and  went  his  way. 

No,  he  does  not  doubt  me.  But  there  is  something 
in  Roland  which  tempts  one  to  doubt  everything  and 
every  one. 

Did  I  say  his  touch  was  icy?  Would  it  were  only 
that  Frost  rouses  nature  to  a  vigorous  resistance,  or 
checks  it  with  strengthening  repression.  There  is  a 
healthy  frost  of  doubt  which  kills  the  insects  which  in- 
fest piety,  and  checking  the  too  luxuriant  growths  of 
faith  wiUi  a  wholesome  cold,  braces  them  from  mere 
lea&ge  to  solid  stem  and  fruit 

But  Roland's  influence  is  not  the  wholesome  winter 
of  doubting  and  inquiring,  which  seems  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  successive  summers  of  advancing  faith,  test- 
ing its  roots.  It  is  a  languid  atmosphere  of  doubt,  in 
which  everything  is  alike  uncertain;  everything  alike 
mean,  worthless,  earthly.  The  disbelief  in  goodness 
itself,  and  truth  itself,  which,  like  a  pestilential  malaria, 
rises  from  the  sloughs  of  a  wicked  life,  such  as  our 
Court  encourages.   In  the  depths  of  its  degradation  I 
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believe  he  himself  scorns  to  soil  the  sole  of  his  foot 
But  he  stands  on  the  edge  and  breathes  the  poison  into 
his  brain,  and  breathes  it  out  again  in  bitter  and  cynical 
talk. 

While  poor  reckless  Walter,  capable  not  merely  of 
creeping  safely  along  the  dull  wayworn  ways  of  life,  but 
of  soaring  to  its  noblest  heights,  plunges  into  the  midst 
of  the  pollution ;  until  the  veiy  wings  with  which  he 
was  meant  to  soar  upward  are  clogged  with  the  evil 
thing ;  and  instead  of  buoying  him  upwards,  drag  him 
downwards,  helpless,  blinded,  so  that  he  can  not  only 
no  longer  soar,  but  scarcely  even  creep. 

What  will  the  end  be  ? 

Often  this  weighs  on  me  more  than  even  Roger's 
peril.  For  that  is  not  for  the  soul,  which  is  the  man ; 
and  that  is  but  for  the  moment 

Sometimes  my  spirit  sinks,  sinks  as  if  its  wings,  too, 
were  all  clipped  and  broken.  And  I  have  dreadful 
Tisions  of  one  precious  life  ending  in  dishonour  before 
man  here,  in  this  England,  in  this  age ;  and  the  other 
in  dishonour  before  God  and  good  men  for  ever.  And 
Roland  standing  by  and  observing  both,  and  saying, 
with  a  lifting  of  his  eyebrows,  between  pity  and  scorn, — 

"  Tes,  that  is  the  issue  of  passion,  for  syrens— or  for 
clouds.  That  is  the  result  of  giving  the  reins  to  enthu- 
siasms ;  religious  or  otherwise.  Poor  Walter ;  and  poor 
Roger!  With  a  few  grains  more  of  self-interest  and 
common  sense,  they  might  both  have  stood  where  I 
stand,  and  learned  the  vanity  of  everything  in  the 
world  or  out  of  it,  except,  as  the  preacher  says,  getting 
well  through  it" 

Av^u^  27<A.~The  minister  who  succeeded  Placidia 
Nicholls'  husband  during  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
superaeded  by  Dr.  Rich,  a  schobir  who  seems  to  have 
lived  through  those  stormy  times  scarce  hearing  their 
tumult ;  so  near  and  so  much  more  important  seem  to 
him  the  tumults  and  controversies  of  former  times.  He 
will  scarce  assert  that  Monday  is  the  day  after  Sunday, 
without  proving  it  by  citations  from  a  catena  of  fathers 
And  schoolmen ;  which  sets  one  piously  questioning, 
whether  what  needs  so  many  authorities  to  sustain  it  is 
itself  substantial.  Otherwise,  the  matter  of  his  state- 
ments seem  so  free  from  everything  every  one  does  not 
telieve,  that  one  would  have  thought  no  proof  needed. 

A  most  friendly,  blameless,  and  harmless  gentleman, 
however,  he  is ;  although  weighed  down  a  little  as  to 
thinking  by  the  authority  of  so  many  ancients,  and  as 
to  living  by  the  necessities  of  eleven  motherless  children, 
who  have  to  be  fed  and  instructed ;  since,  unfortim- 
ately,  the  children  of  such  a  learned  man  came  into  the 
world  as  destitute  of  Patristical  lore  as  if  they  had  been 
bom  in  the  first  century,  or  their  father  were  a  Leveller. 

It  does  seem  hard  that  so  much  learning  cannot  be- 
come hereditary,  like  pointing,  or  retrieving.  It  is  sudi 
a  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  modems  being  so 
much  wiser  than  the  ancients  as  they  ought  to  be. 

On  one  page  of  modem  eodesiastioJ  histoiy,  however, 
it  is  easy  to  make  Dr.  Rich,  or  any  of  his  eleven,  elo- 


quent And  that  is  the  record  of  the  good  deeds  of 
Olive  and  Dr.  Antony,  who  seem  to  have  rountaiaed 
and  lodged  the  whole  Hsmily  throughout  the  times  of  tbe 
Commonwealth.  They  are  worthy,  he  says,  to  have 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apostolic  Fathen ;  and  (can 
come  into  his  eyes  when  he  speaks  of  Olive's  little  de- 
vices for  delicately  helping  him.  ''She  thought  I  wu 
too  buried  in  my  books  to  see,"  be  said.  ''Bat,  in 
troth,  I  was  too  much  overwhelmed  with  their  kind- 
ness to  speak." 

The  elder  girb,  too,  have  endless  stories  of  Olivers 
motherly  counsels  and  succour.  From  their  account, 
Maidie  and  Dolly  must  be  the  blithest  little  un-Pori- 
tanical  darlings  in  the  world ;  and  the  boys  bold  little 
Cavaliers. 

August  30(A.— At  our  first  return  I  felt  almost  more 
an  exile  in  some  ways  than  while  we  were  .in  France. 
People  had  fitted  into  each  other  so  closely  as  to  letTe 
no  room  for  us  but  a  kind  of  show-place  out  of  eveiy 
one's  way.  The  myriads  of  fine  interlacing  fibres  which 
bind  communities  together,  and  root  each  in  its  place, 
can  only  grow  slowly,  one  by  one,  as  storms  straining 
the  boughs,  or  summers  overbding  them  with  frnit, 
made  them  needed. 

Even  eleven  years  of  mere  Time  almost  place  you  in 
another  generation.  Those  we  left  babes  are  shy  lads 
and  lasses;  the  children  are  young  mothers  at  their 
cottage -doors,  with  their  own  babes  in  their  arms, 
oourtesying  and  wondering  we  do  not  know  them ;  the 
youths  and  maids  are  sober  men  and  matrons,  giving 
counsel  on  the  perils  of  life  to  the  youths  and  maidens 
we  left  babes.  And  the  changes  of  these  eleven  yeais 
have  not  been  those  of  mere  Time. 

Not  the  people  only  have  changed,  but  the  country; 
— ^the  whole  way  in  which  every  one  looks  at  eveiy 
thing.  In  our  youth  King  and  Parliament  were  the 
powers  which  ruled  and  divided  the  worid.  Men  of 
forty  now  scarcely  remember  a  king  really  reigning. 
Men  of  twenty  saffoely  remember  a  Parliament,  save 
the  poor  mockery  of  a  "  Rump  "  which  Oliver  "  pui^ged," 
and  which  the  London  bntcheis  roasted  in  effigy^ 
that  is,  in  beef— at  the  Restoration. 

The  names  honoured  and  dreaded  in  our  yootb, 
names  scarce  uttered  without  the  eye  flashing,  and  the 
cheek  flushing  with  admiration  or  indignation,  have 
passed  from  the  regions  of  popular  enthusiasm  to  the 
sober  and  silent  tribunals  of  histoiy.  Many  which 
seemed  to  us  indelibly  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  men  for 
renown  or  for  abhorrence.  Sir  John  Hotham,  "  the  first 
traitor,"  Sir  BevU  QranviU,  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  sie- 
except  among  those  who  personally  recollect  them— 
unknown ;  whilst  around  the  loftier  heights  still  in 
sight  strange  mists  of  legend  already  begin  to  gather, 
especially  among  the  peasantiy.  Prince  Rupert  is  the 
"blade  man"  with  whose  name  men  of  twenty  have 
been  spell-bound  into  submiuion  in  the  nuneiry.  Arch> 
bishop  Laud  and  Strafford,  in  our  Puritan  vilkige,  hsie 
well-nigh  taken  the  place  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Pops 
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of  our  childhood,  and  rise  before  the  imagination  of  the 
people  as  fiery-eyed  giants,  rattling  chains,  and  thirsting 
for  the  blood  of  Englishmen. 

Hampden,  Pym,  Falkland,  Eliot,  are  mere  grand, 
silent  shades,  walking  the  Elysiaa  fields  of  the  past, 
&r-off,  among  the  heroes,  Leonidas,  Brutus,  or  the 
Qracchi,  but  in  no  way  disturbing  the  pursuits  or  in- 
fluencing the  thoughts  of  the  present 

Instead,  people  speak  frequently  and  familiaily  of 
Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  others,  whose  names  to  me 
sound  as  strange  as  those  of  the  combatants  of  the 
Fronde.  And,  besides  these,  there  are  the  names  which 
have  shifted  from  side  to  side,  until  they  seem  to  ha?e 
lost  all  meaning. 

The  names  of  religious  influence  among  the  Puritans 
—John  Howe,  Dr.  Owen,  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  Richard  Baxter—are,  through  Mistress  Dorothy, 
less  unfamiliar  to  me.  Our  good  Bishop  Hall  is  dead. 
But  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  discourse  my  mother 
loved  so  well,  still  lives,  and  fills  the  church  with  the 
music  of  his  thoughts. 

The  one  English  name  which,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  overshadowed  (or  outshone)  all  the  rest — he 
whom  the  young  King  Louis  (the  Fourteenth)  called 
''  the  greatest  and  happiest  prince  in  Europe" — ^is  one 
men  scarce  utter  willingly  now.   The  emotions  which  his 
name  calls  out  have  indeed  still  a  perilous  fire  in  them. 
The  other  name,  of  which  we  used  to  hear  most  in 
foreign  parts,  until  it  seemed  at  times  as  if,  to  the  outer 
world,  the  Doing  of  England  were  alone  manifest  in 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  her  Thought  in  John  Milton,  is 
also  proscribed.    The  poet's  treasonable  "Defences," 
which  scholars  abroad  admired  (on  account  of  the  Latin 
I  suppose),  have  been  burned  in  public.    But  he  him* 
self  will,  it  is  thought,  be  spared ;  although  for  the  pre- 
sent he  is  in  concealment.    A  poet  of  our  name  and 
kindred,  to  whom  they  say  he  showed  kindness,  is  doing 
his  utmost  to  save  him.    His  blindness,  and  the  great 
genius  and  renown  he  hath,  also  give  him  a  kind  of 
sacredoess.     Some  say  Heaven  hath   punished  him 
enough  already ;  others  that  Heaven  shields  him,  and 
makes  his  head  sacred  from  violent  touch  by  a  crown  of 
sorrow. 

It  is  from  Isaac  NichoUs,  Mistress  Placidia's  son,  I 
hear  most  of  Mr.  John  Milton.  Isaac  is  a  strange 
sprout  from  such  a  stock.  He  careth  scarce  at  all  for 
the  world  as  a  place  to  get  on  in ;  and  almost  infinitely 
as  a  theatre  to  contemplate,  with  its  scenes  painted  by 
divine  hands.  He  seems  as  familiar  with  the  past  as 
Dr.  Rich ;  bat  in  a  different  way.  To  Dr.  Rich  the 
past  seems  a  book,  and  the  present  another  book— a 
commentary  on  it.  To  Isaac  the  past  seems  not  a  book, 
but  a  life,  and  the  present  a  life  flowing  from  it 

The  names  of  the  heroes  seem  as  the  names  of  friends 
to  him,  from  Leonidas  to  Falkland.  The  voices  of  the 
poets  seem  all  living,  from  Homer  to  liClton.  And 
while  Mistress  NichoUs  wears  out  heart  and  brain  in 
anxious  cares  to  make  him  an  inheritance,  he  finds  a 


king's  treasury  in  a  book,  or  in  a  carpet  of  mosses  and 
wild-flowers,  such  as  clothes  the  sweet  old  glade  by  the 
Lady  Well. 

Of  all  the  people  I  remember,  no  one  seems  to  me  to 
have  grown  so  old  as  Mistress  Nicholls ;  and  of  all  the 
new  people,  none  seems  to  me  so  delightfully  new  as 
Isaac  Nicholls. 

The  prohibition  laid  by  my  father  (through  Roland*s 
influence)  against  aU  intercourse  with  the  Draytons, 
does  not  extend  to  Mistress  Nicholls*s  home.  She  is 
the  nearest  link  I  have  with  the  old  Netherby  home. 
Isaac  comes  often  to  the  Hall,  and  spends  long  days. 
The  library  is  a  new  world  to  him.  And  he  is  a  new 
world  to  me ;  or^  rather,  his  mind  is  to  me  a  mirror  in 
which  all  the  black  blank  England  of  these  eleven  years 
lives  and  moves,  and  has  voice  and  colour. 

It  was  a  warm  evening  early  in  July  when  I  first  saw 
Isaaa  Mistress  Nicholls  was  sitting  spinning  in  the 
porch  of  her  neat  house,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

''  As  diligent  as  ever.  Mistress  Nicholls,"  I  said. 

''  Yes,  Mistress  Lettioe,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  which 
had  fallen  into  an  habitual  whine  (such  as  is  thought  by 
some  characteristic  of  the  Puritans  in  general).  ''  Ah, 
yes,  these  are  no  times  for  a  lone  woman  to  slacken  her 
hands.  It  is  not  by  folding  of  the  hands  that  body  and 
soul  are  kept  together  in  these  days." 

As  she  spoke  she  led  me  to  a  chair  in  the  parlour. 
In  the  window  was  sitting  a  lad  with  round  shoulders 
and  long  hair  flailing  over  his  forehead,  as  he  pored  over 
a  large  folio  on  the  window  seat. 

He  tiumed  round  suddenly  at  her  words,  and  said,  in 
an  abrupt,  shy  way,  yet  with  a  gentle,  cheerful  voice : 

'^  Oh,  mother,  don't  speak  of  body  and  soul,  we  have 
much  more  than  food  and  raiment" 

'*  I  do  not  deny,"  she  replied  to  me  in  a  voice  half 
querulous,  half  apologetic,  "that  the  Lord  has  been 
merciful,  far  above  my  deserts,  no  doubt  We  have 
never  yet  been  suffered  to  want,  I  freely  acknowledge, 
and  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful.  Mistress  Lettice ; 
very  thankful,  no  doubt" 

Hearing  my  name  the  boy  rose,  and  in  a  quiet,  ner- 
vous way,  came  forward,  held  out  his  hand,  and  then 
drew  back,  blushing,  and  made  an  awkward  bow. 

'*  My  Isaac  has  heard  of  you,"  said  his  mother,  "from 
his  cousins.  Isaac  thinks  no  one  fit  to  be  compared  with 
his  cousins,  Maidie  and  Dolly  Antony." 

"  Olive's  children  1"  I  said.  And  I  took  his  hand  and 
held  it  in  both  mine.  It  seemed  to  bring  me  nearer 
them. 

"Maidie  and  Dolly  think  no  one  fit  to  be  compared 
with  Mistress  Lettice,"  he  said. 

It  touched  me  much.  And  with  so  much  in  common, 
friendship  between  Isaac  and  me  waxed  apace. 

Tes,  it  was  I,  Lettice  Davenant,  whom  Olive's  fond 
recollections  had  made  her  children's  queen  of  beauty 
and  love ;  the  fairy  princess  of  their  fairy  tales ;  the 
Una  of  their  "  milk  white  lamb."  They  knew  all  about 
me ;  the  adventures  of  our  childhood  were  their  nursery 
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stories ;  the  love  of  oar  youth  was  the  ideal  friendship 
of  their  childhood. 

And  now  I  came  back  to  them  no  longer  their  cotem- 
poraiy  in  the  perpetual  youth  of  fairyland^  but  their 
mother's ;  and  here  were  these  boys,  Isaac  and  Austin 
Bich,  thinking  no  one  in  the  world  so  sweet  and  fair 
as  Maidie  and  Dolly  Antony. 

Over  again,  the  old  stoiy !  Yet  it  does  not  make  me 
feel  old,  but  young  again.  For  our  old  friendships— our 
old  faithful  love— are  not  dead,  nor  like  to  die ;  <' incor- 
ruptible, nndefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.''  That 
is  a  heavenly  inheritance  which  the  heart  enters  on  here, 
or  never  there. 

Not  years  nor  sorrows  make  us  old,  but  selfish  cares. 
As  Rachel  Forster  said,  when  I  asked  her  whether 
Mistress  Nicholls  had  suffered  from  any  uncommon 
grie&  or  necessities,  that  she  looked  so  old,  and  seemed 
to  feel  so  poor. 

"  Nay,  Mistress  Lettice,  nay !  To  my  recoUection 
Mistress  Placidia  was  never  young;  and  i^  the  riches  of 
the  Spanish  main  could  not  make  her  rich.  She  has 
such  a  terrible  empty  space  inside  to  fill.  Not  even 
the  Almighty,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  can 
make  her  rich,  at  least  not  with  riches.  And,  sure 
enough,  he  has  tried,  to  my  belief,  near  all  the  ways  He 
has.  But  it  is  of  no  use.  But  I  do  think  He  has  be- 
gun to  make  her  poor.    And  that  is  something." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Badiel  ?"  I  said. 

"  Time  was  when,  though,  poor  soul,  she  was  never 
able  to  think  that  she  had  anything,  she  thought  great 
store  of  what  she  mu,"  said  Rachel  '*  But  now  that 
is  broken  down.  I  do  believe  the  Lord  took  her  down 
that  step  when  her  boy  was  bom.  And  that  step,  the 
emptying  and  going  down  into  the  depths,  in  my  belief, 
begins  to  make  us  Christians.  Then  comes  the  step  up 
again  into  the  light  And,  poor  soul,  it  seems  to  me, 
ever  since,  the  good  Lord  has  been  trying,  by  all  man- 
ner of  ways,  to  lead  her  up  that  stair.  But  she  has 
never  had  the  heart  to  come.  And  so,  down  there,  out 
of  the  light,  her  poor  wisht  soul  has  grown  old,  and 
white,  and  withered-like ;  and  her  voice  has  got  a  moan 
in  it,  like  a  voice  tuned  in  a  sick-chamber,  and  never 
lifted  up  in  the  fresh  air,  in  a  good  hearty  psahn. 
'Tisn't  years  or  griefs  that  make  us  old,  nor  poverty 
that  make  us  poor,  to  my  seeing,  but  looking  down 
instead  of  up,  and  being  shut  up  alone  with  self,  instead 
of  with  God." 

And  Job  looked  up  and  said  with  a  smile  and  a  nod : 

^^She  knows  well  enough,  wife;  she  knows  it  isn't 
anything  the  Lord  sends  that  makes  us  old  or  poor; 
but  what  the  devil  sends.  The  loss  of  all  the  world 
can't  make  us  poor,  and  the  rolling  by  of  all  the  ages 
can't  make  us  old,  any  more  than  the  angels.  But 
there's  no  need  to  telL  She  knows.  Mistress  Lettice 
knows." 

Job  did  not  look  up  from  the  tool  he  was  repairing 
as  he  spoke.  But  I  felt  that  his  heart  had  seen  into 
mine. 


And  it  is  a  wonderful  comfort  to  me  to  think  that 
that  good  old  Puritan  blacksmith  knows. 

For  he  has  camped  many  a  night  on  the  field  with 
Rqger,  as  Rachel  has  often  told  me.  And,  no  doubt,  he 
must  have  seen  into  Roger's  heart  as  well  as  into  mine. 
And  no  doubt  those  two,  who  have  loved  each  otiier  so 
well,  have  a  warm  comer  in  their  prayers  for  us. 

September  Iff.— Isaac  Nicholls  has  wonderful  stoiiei 
of  the  settlers  in  the  American  Plantations.  The  wU- 
deraess  across  the  Atlantic  seems  to  have  been  to  him 
and  Olive's  children  a  kind  of  Atlantis,  and  Faiiy  or 
Qiant  land;  what  the  FaSxy  Queen  or  the  stories  d 
Hercules  or  the  Golden  Fleece  were  to  us. 

He  has  tales  of  daring  and  endurance  concenisg 
those  Pilgrims  to  the  West,  which  seem  to  me  worthy 
of  the  old  heroic  days.  Of  weeping  ooQgregatioDS 
parting  on  the  searshores  of  the  old  world,  reluc- 
tantly left.  Of  congregations,  free  and  delivered,  prais- 
ing Qod  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  distreu  (m  the 
shores  of  the  new.  Of  a  hundred  English  men  sod 
women  forsaking  land  and  friends  for  religion,  and 
going  in  a  little  ship  across  the  ocean,  landing  among 
the  wooded  creeks,  half  of  them  perishing  in  the  cold  d 
the  first  winter ;  but  the  fifty  who  survived  never  mur- 
muring and  never  despairing.  Of  toils  to  till  the  new 
fields  by  day,  and  watchings  at  night  against  the  In- 
dians. Of  exploring  parties  going  through  trackless 
forests  till  they  found  a  habitable  nook  by  the  borders  of 
some  lake  or  stream.  Of  green  meadows  and  golden  ooro- 
fields  slowly  won  from  the  wilderness;  and  pleasant 
gardens  springing  up  around  the  new  homes,  with 
strange  firuits  and  flowers,  and  birds  with  soog  as 
strange  as  the  speech  of  the  Lidians.  Of  old  Puritan 
psalms  sung  by  the  sea-shore,  tiU  the  homely  villages 
arose,  with  their  homely  churches,  as  in  Old  England 
on  the  village  greens. 

It  soimds,  as  he  tells  it,  like  a  story  of  some  old 
Grecian  colony,  with  church-bells  through  it ;— a  curious 
mosaic  of  a  Greek  legend  (such  as  Roger  used  to  tell 
me)  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Bat  the  colooists 
were  not  Athenians  nor  Spartans,  but  EngUshmen. 
And  it  all  happened  only  forty  years  ago.  Or,  as 
Isaac  believes,  it  is  all  happening  stilL  For  althoo^ 
the  great  tide  of  Puritan  emigration  has  ceased  during 
the  Commonwealth,  there  are  always  a  few  joining  the 
numbers. 

'<And,"  saith  Isaac,  '<  Maidie  says  Unde  Roger 
thinks  the  tide  will  set  in  again  for  the  wilderness,  if 
things  go  on  as  they  are  going  now  at  Court." 

But  here  Isaac  halts  abraptly,  as  treading  on  forbidden 
ground,  and  the  conversation  is  turned ;  he  little  knov- 
ing  how  gladly  I  would  have  it  flow  in  the  same  current, 
and  I  scarce  deeming  it  keeping  fiiith  with  my  father  ts 
make  an  effort  that  it  should. 

The  two  living  men  who  seem  to  fill  the  largest  apatf 
in  Isaacf  s  admiring  gaze,  are  Mr.  John  Milton,  vhoD 
all  the  world  knowsi  and  a  John  Bunyan  (not  even  a 
Mr.)|  a  poor  tinker  and  an  Anabaptist,  whom  do  (oe 
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knows,  I  Bhoald  think,  out  of  his  own  neighbourhood  or 
sect,  but  whom  Isaac  declares  to  have  a  way  of  making 
past  things  present,  and  far-off  things  near,  and  unseen 
things  visible,  as  only  the  poets  ha?e. 

Mr.  John  Milton  one  can  understand  being  the  hero  of 
a  boy  like  Isaac ;  losing  his  sight,  as  Isaac  believes,  in 
the  <' Defence  of  the  People  of  England;'*  filling  all 
Europe  with  his  song,  shaking  the  thrones  of  persecut- 
ing princes  by  his  eloquent  pleading?  for  the  oppressed 
Christiana  of  the  Alps,  seeming  to  find  in  his  blindneis 
(ss  a  saint  in  the  darkness  of  death)  the  unveiling  of 
higher  worlds ;  a  gentleman  with  a  countenance  which 
my  mother  thought  noble  and  beautiful  as  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  any  about  the  late  king's  Court ;  a  scholar 
whose  taste  and  learning  the  scholars  of  Italy  send  to 
consult,  and  whose  birth-house  they  come  to  see  in 
London  aa  of  their  own  Petrarch  or  Dante  AUghieri ;  a 
poet  Tvhom  men  who  can  judge  seem  to  lift  altogether 
oat  of  the  choirs  of  living  singers^  into  a  place  by  himself 
among  the  poets  who  are  dead. 

But  this  Anabaptist  tinker !  It  is  a  strange  delusion. 
I  cannot  wonder  at  Mrs.  Nicholls^s  aversion  from  such 
guidance  for  her  son,  especially  as  it  leads  into  the 
most  perilous  religious  path  he  can  tread. 

October,—!  have  seen  the  Anabaptist  tinker  and 
heard  him  preach,  and  I  wonder  no  more  at  Isaac^s 
entiuisiasm. 

It  was  in  a  bam  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Netherby. 
Isaac  persuaded  me  to  go,  and  I  went ;  and  wrapping 
myself  in  a  plain  old  mantle,  crept  into  a  comer  and 
listened. 

And  there  I  heard  the  kind  of  sermon  I  have  been 
wanting  to  hear  so  long 

Heaven  brought  so  near,  and  yet  shown  to  be  so 
infinite;  the  human  heart  shown  so  dark  and  void,  and 
yet  80  large  and  deep,  and  capable  of  being  made  so 
fair  and  full  of  good.  Qrace,  the  grace  "  which  over« 
mastereth  the  heart ; "  not  something  destroying  or 
excluding  nature,  but  embracing,  renewing,  glorifying 
it.  Christ  our  Lord  shovm  so  glorious,  and  yet  so 
human;  more  human  than  any  man,  because  without 
the  sin  which  stunts  and  separates.  Tes,  that  was 
it  This  tinker  made  me  see  Him,  brought  me 
down  to  His  feet ;  not  to  the  Baptist,  or  Luther,  or 
Calvin,  or  any  one,  but  to  Christ,  who  is  all  in  one. 
Brought  me  down  to  His  feet,  rebuked,  humbled, 
emptied  ;  and  then  made  me  feel  His  feet  the  loftiest 
station  any  creature  could  be  lifted  to. 

He  beg^,  as  I  think  all  highest  preaching  does, 
|>y  appealing  not  to  what  is  meanest,  but  what  is  noblest 
in  us;  not  by  showing  how  easy  religion  is,  but  how 
great 

He  began  thus :— "  When  He  had  called  the  people, 
Jesus  said,  'Whosoever  will  come  after  Me  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me.' 
I«t  him  count  the  chai^ge  he  is  like  to  be  at;  for  follow- 
uig  Me  is  not  like  following  some  other  masters.  The 
wmd  sets  always  on  My  face,  and  the  foaming  rage  of 


the  sea  of  this  world,  and  the  proud  and  lofty  waves- 
thereof,  do  continually  beat  upon  the  bark  Myself  and 
My  followers  are  in;  A«  ikerefore  that  tnU  not  run 
haxards,  let  htm  not  set  foot  in  this  vestdP 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  greatness  of  the  soul  that  could 
be  lost  and  should  be  saved.  Qod  breathed  it.  ''  And 
the  breath  of  the  Lord  loU  nothing  in  being  made  a 
living  souL  0  man !  dost  thou  know  what  thou  art  1 
Made  in  God's  image !  I  do  not  read  of  anything  in 
heaven  or  earth  so  made,  or  so  called,  but  the  Son  of 
God.  The  King  Himself,  the  great  God,  desires  com- 
munion with  it.  He  deems  no  suit  of  apparel  good 
enough  for  it  but  one  made  for  itsell" 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  body. 
This  "  costly  cabinet  of  that  curious  thing  the  soul."' 
The  more  it  is  thought  of  and  its  works  looked  into,^ 
the  more  wonderfully  it  is  seen  to  be  made.  Yet  is  the 
body  but  the  house,  the  raiment,  of  that  noble  creature 
the  souL  It  is  a  tabernacle ;  the  soul,  the  worshipper 
within.  Tet  we  are  not  to  forget  the  body  is  a  taber- 
nacle, no  common  dwelling,  but  a  holy  place,  a  temple. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  powers  of  this  "  noble  creature :" 
of  Memory,  its  ''register;"  of  Conscience,  its  seat  of 
judgment;  of  the  Affections,  the  hands  and  arms  with 
which  it  embraces  what  it  loves.  God's  anger  is  never, 
he  said,  against  these  powers— -"the  Tuitivea  of  the 
soul"— but  against  their  unimue. 

But  the  soul  being  so  noble,  it  is  the  soul  that  sins. 
Not  the  body ;  that  is  passive.  And  it  is  the  sinful 
impenitent  soul  which  suffers, "  when  the  dods  of  the 
valley  are  sweet  to  the  wearied  body."  ' 

A  whole  world  of  wisdom,  the  wisdom  I  had  been 
longing  to  hear,  seemed  to  me  to  lie  in  the  words  of 
this  tinker.  How  many  dark  hearts  would  be  cheered, 
and  downcast  hearts  lifted  up,  and  closed  narrowed 
souls  opened  and  expanded  to  embrace  the  light  around, 
if  this  could  be  understood.  The  body  is  not  vile,  it  iB> 
God's  curious  costly  cabinet ;  his  tabernacle  to  be  kept 
holy.  The  body  sins  not  Sin  is  not  in  matter  but  in 
spirit  Conversion  is  a  liberation  of  all  the  " natives'* 
from  the  intrusive  tyranny  of  sin  and  Satan,  a  making 
the  whole  man  evety  whit  whole.  God's  anger  is  net 
against  the  natural  affections  or  understanding.  They 
taenottohe  destroyed,  crushed,  or  fettered.  They  are 
to  be  liberated,  expanded,  quickened  with  the  new  life. 

How  many  of  the  dark  pages  of  Church  histoiy  al- 
ready written,  and  now  being  written,  might  never  have 
been,  if  the  tbeolc^  of  this  tinker  could  be  understood ! 

Luther,  they  say,  also  knew  these  things  (and  Roger 
used  to  declare  Oliver  Cromwell  did,  but  of  this  I  know 
nothing).  Strange  it  is  to  see  how  from  height  to 
height  these  souls  respond  to  each  other,  like  bonfires 
carrying  the  good  news  from  range  to  range,  throughout 
the  ages.  These  are  the  wise;  wise  like  angels;  wise 
like  little  children.  Half  way  down,  it  seems  to  me, 
walk  the  smaller  ingenious  men  of  each  generation, 
laboriously  building  elaborate  erections  which  all  the 
ingenious  men  on  their  own  hill-side  and  on  their  own 
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level  admire,  but  which  those  on  the  other  side  cannot 
see.  And  below,  in  the  valleys,  the  reapers  reap,  and 
the  little  children  glean,  and  the  women  work  and  weep 
and  wut,  and  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the  builders  on  the 
hill-side,  so  far  above  them  to  imitate.  But  when  they 
want  to  know  if  the  good  news  from  the  far  coontiy  is 
still  there  for  them,  as  for  those  of  old,  they  look  not  to 
the  hill-sides  but  to  the  hill-tops,  where  the  bonfires 
flash  the  gospels— plainer  even  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day— and  where  the  earliest  and  latest  sunbeams  rest. 
And  so  the  eyes  of  the  watchers  on  the  mountain-tops,  of 
the  children  and  the  lowly  labourers  in  the  valleys,  and 
of  the  angels  in  the  heavens,  meet  And  when  the 
night  comes— which  comes  to  all  on  earth— the  ingenious 
builders  on  the  hill-sides,  no  doubt,  have  also  to  look  to 
the  mountain-tops,  where  the  watch-fires  burn,  and  the 
sunset  lingers  and  the  sunrise  breaks. 

This  tinker  seems  to  have  a  soul  ordered  like  a  great 
kingdom,  all  its  powers  in  finest  use  and  in  most  perfect 
subordination.  But  Isaac  says  this  kingdom  sprang 
from  a  chaos  of  war,  and  conflict,  and  anguish,  such  as 
scarce  any  human  souls  know. 

In  this  also  like  Luther,  who  had  his  terrible  civil 
wars  to  pass  through  ere  the  Kingdom  came  within. 
(And  Roger  said  Oliver  Cromwell  had.)  To  John 
JBnnyan  (Isaac  told  me),  the  finding  of  an  old  thumbed 
copy  of  Luther  on  the  Qalatians  was  like  the  discovery 
of  the  spring  in  the  wilderness  to  Hagar.  '^  I  do  prefer 
that  book,''  he  said, "  before  all  others,  except  the  Holy 
Bible,  for  a  wounded  conscience." 

So  they  meet— these  simplest,  wisest,  widest,  humblest, 
highest  souls,  and  understand  each  other's  language,  and 
take  up  each  other's  song  in  antiphons  from  age  to  age. 

Tet,  I  fear,  this  can  scarce  be  so  with  John  Bunyan. 
His  voice  can  scarce  reach  beyond  his  own  time,  deep 
as  it  is.  For  how  could  an  unlearned  tinker  write  a 
book  which  ages  to  come  would  read  ? 

And,  withal,  he  is  a  true  Englishman.  That  also 
pleased  me  well  in  him.  I  think  the  greatest  men  who 
are  most  human,  most  for  all  men,  are  also  most  char- 
acteristically national ;  it  is  the  smaller  great  men  who 
are  cosmopolitan.  Even  as  St.  Paul  was  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  Martin  Luther  was  German  to  the  core, 
they  say  (and  Roger  said  Oliver  Cromwell  iras  English 
to  the  core).    And  so  is  John  Bunyan. 

A  square,  solid  brow ;  a  ruddy,  healthy,  sensible  counte- 
nance ;  a  body  muscular,  strong-boned,  tall,  compact ; 
eyes  keen,  calm,  quick,  sparkling,  observant,  kindly,  with 
twinklings  of  humour  in  them,  and  tears,  and  anger, 
but  not  restless  or  dreamy ;  a  month  firm,  capable  of 
rebuke  or  of  quiet  smiles.  In  company,  Isaac  says,  not 
"given  to  loquacity  or  much  discourse,  unless  some 
urgent  occasion  required  it;"  and  then  ''accomplished 
with  a  quick  discerning  of  persons,  being  of  a  good 
judgment  and  an  excellent  wit."  The  dumbness 
(natural  to  all  Englishmen  worth  anything)  not  absent 
in  him ;  speech  being  with  him  not  for  ornament  but 
for  use. 


November  1660.— Isaac  is  in  great  trooUe.  John 
Bunyan  has  been  cast  into  prison.  Mistren  Nid)oIk 
also  is  in  great  trouble,  fearing  Isaac  may  be  involved  in 
John  Bunyan's  disgrace,  seeing  he  loves  so  much  to  hear 
him. 

"  It  is  a  very  peculiar  trial,"  saith  she, ''  that  her  boj 
should  embrace  the  most  perilous  form  of  all  the  peril- 
ous religions  of  the  day." 

''  Not  the  most,  mother,"  said  Isaac.  "  The  Qoaken 
are  worse." 

Indeed  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  of  all  the  sects 
which  have  sprung  up  during  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Quakers  are  the  worst    I  should  like  to  see  one. 

February  1661.— I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  at  then 
ungenerous  revenges.  It  was  an  ill  way  to  celebrate  the 
martyrdom  of  His  Sacred  Majesty,  to  drag  the  bodin 
of  brave  men  from  the  graves  in  the  Abbey,  aod  haog 
them  on  gibbets. 

Senseless,  mean,  and  barbarous  revenges!  Th^ 
should  have  heard  John  Bunyan  the  tinker  preadi.  It 
was  not  the  body  that  sinned.  They  should  have  let  it 
rest 

My  father  thinks  Oliver  Cromwell  deserved  anything; 
but  he  is  not  pleased  at  their  having  disturbed  the  bonei 
of  his  mother  and  daughter,  and  of  Robert  Blake,  and 
cast  them  into  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyari 

<*  A  peaceable  old  gentlewoman,  who  never  did  aaj 
harm  that  I  heard,"  said  he, "  except  bringing  the  usurper 
into  the  world ;  and  a  young  gentle  lady,  too  good  for 
such  a  stock.  Their  dust  would  not  have  hurt  that  of 
the  kings'.  ^Doubtless  it  was  insolence  to  lay  them  there ; 
but  it  was  scarce  an  English  gentleman's  work  to  molest 
them." 

But  about  the  violation  of  Blake's  tomb  his  soger 
waxed  hot  ''A  good  old  Somersetshire  family!"  he 
said.  "  They  might  have  let  him  rest ;  if  only  for  the 
fright  he  gave  the  Pope,  the  Turk,  and  the  Spaniard.'' 

I  was  afraid  to  go  near  Job  Forster's  for  some  dajs 
after  I  heard  of  these  desecrations.  When  at  last  I 
went»  Rachel  could  not  altogether  restrain  her  indigna- 
tion. Job  only  said,  "Never  heed,  never  heed.  Bt 
they  sought  to  dishonour  doesn't  heed.  What  is  all  tfae 
world  but  a  churchyard  ?  In  *  the  twinkling  of  » 
eye'  will  anyone  have  time  to  see  where  the  hodiei 
rise  from  ?  Or  dost  think  the  gold  and  jewels  OQ 
kings'  tombs  will  have  much  of  a  shine  when  tlie  Gates 
of  Pearl  are  open,  and  the  poor  body  they  have  throw 
like  a  dog's  beneath  the  gibbet  shall  enter  them  shining 
Ukeastar?" 

But  then  something  broke  down  his  fortitude,  aod  he 
added,  in  a  husky  voice,— 

"Yet  England  might  have  found  him  another  gravt 
He  did  his  best  for  her;  he  did  his  best" 

January  1662.— A  long  break  in  these  pages.  Then 
has  not  been  much  very  cheerful  to  write.  And  I 
would  never  write  moans.  These  it  is  better  to  wa^ 
into  prayen.  ( 
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Our  boQse  is  not  altogether  at  nnity  with  itself. 
Boland  has  brought  home  his  wife. 
From  the  first,  my  father  did  not  afifect  her. 
She  took  her  new  honours  more  loftily  and  easily  than 
he  liked. 
''A  pretty  Frenchified  poppet/'  he  called  her. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  smooth  matters,  although  it 
is  a  little  vexatioos  to  the  temper,  sometimes,  to  be 
counselled  with  matronly  airs,  and  consoled  for  my 
single  state  by  this  young  creature. 
It  has  been  often  difiicult  to  keep  the  peace. 
NaturaQy,  the  old  associations  of  the  old  place  are 
nothing  to  her,  and  she  offends  my  father  continually, 
by  laughing  at  the  old  servants,  the  old  furniture,  and 
what  she  caUa  our  old-fashioned  ways  in  general 

But  to-day  she  kindled  him  into  a  flame  which,  for  the 
time,  will  probably  keep  her  at  a  distance. 

She  ventured  to  propose  that  she  should  change  ray 
mother's  oratory  into  a  cabinet  for  herself,  '*to  be 
draped,"  said  she,  "  with  silk,  and  adorned  with  statues, 
and  be  like  the  apartments  of  the  'Lady'  at  White- 
hall" 

Which  brought  out  some  rery  plain  English  from  my 
&ther  concerning  the  "  Lady/'  and  all  who  favoured  her. 
^  The  king/'  he  vowed,  **  might  d^prade  his  palaces, 
if  he  pleased,  and  if  he  dared.  But  he  would  see  the 
Hall  and  everything  in  it  burned  to  the  ground,  rather 
than  have  the  place  where  my  mother  had  lived  the  life 
and  prayed  the  prayers  of  an  angel,  polluted  by  being 
likened  to  the  dwelling  of  a  creature  it  was  a  dishonour 
for  a  man  to  tolerate  or  for  a  woman  to  name." 

So,  for  the  time,  the  controversy  ended.  And,  in  a 
few  days,  Boland  and  his  wife  went  back  to  the  Court 
But  my  father  is  more  and  more  uneasy  and  irritable. 
'' In  his  youth,"  he  said,  "in  the  days  of  the  good  king 
of  sacred  memory,  dU  were  noble,  rebels,  royalists,  all. 
£iiot,  Pym,  Hampden,  Essex,  were  gentlemen  and  true 
Englishmen,  as  well  as  Falkland,  Bevil  Qranvill,  or 
Sir  Jacob  Aatley.  And  all,  however  deluded,  feared 
Ood,  and  honoured  aU  true  men  and  women.  But  now," 
says  he,  ''all  are  base  together— Court,  Royalists, 
Ronndheada— alL  Why  could  not  Roger  Drayton  have 
kept  to  such  politics  as  Hampden's  or  his  own  father's, 
and  not  diagiaced  himself  by  joining  these  furious 
traitors  and  sectaries  ?" 

By  which  I  know  that  my  fiather  has  relentings  to- 
wards the  Draytons,  though  he  will  by  no  means  con- 
fess it. 

June  1662. — I  have  seen  a  Quaker.  And  a  very  soft 
and  mild  kind  of  creature  it  seems  to  be. 

Olive's  children  are  at  Netherby.  To-day  I  met  her 
little  girls  at  Mistress  Nicholls's.  Maidie  is  a  darling 
little  elfin  queen.  And  Dolly  is  a  sweet  litUe  Puritan 
angel.  And  with  them  was  Annis  Nye,  their  nurse,  a 
Quaker  maiden,  with  a  heroical  serene  face,  and  a  voice 
even  and  sol^  like  a  river  flowing  through  meadows. 
She  attracted  me  much ;  a  harmless  dove  of  a  maiden 
she  seemed. 


But  when  I  said  so  to  Job  Forster,  on  my  way  home 
he  shook  his  head  and  muttered, — 

"  Soft  enough,  and  deep  enough !  Ton  would  find 
what  kind  of  gentleness  she  has  if  you  saw  her  take  the 
bit  between  her  teeth  and  make  straight  for  the  pilloiy, 
and  you  had  to  hold  her  in  and  keep  her  safe,  if  yon 
could.  Why,  I'm  always  expecting,  morn  and  night, 
that  poor  maid'll  get  a  'concern'  to  go  and  testify 
against  the  king's  mistresses,  or  the  Popish  bishops' 
surplices.  To  say  nothing  of  the  chance  of  her  setting 
off  to  preach  in  New  England,  or  to  the  Turks,  or  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  as  some  of  them  do  when  they  are  well 
persuaded  it  is  more  dangerous  than  anything  else. 
And  say  what  George  Fox  may  of  the  Protector,  she'd 
find  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Court  scarce  so  tender  as 
he  was.  H  you  want  to  make  your  life  a  burden  to  you, 
Mistress  Lettice,"  he  concluded  dolefully,  shaking  his 
head,  "you've  nought  to  do  but  to  get  your  heart  tender 
to  a  Quiker  (as  no  man  nor  woman  with  a  heart  in  them 
can  help  getting  it  to  that  wilful  maid),  and  try  to  keep 
her  out  of  harm's  way.  You'll  find  you've  no  rest  left, 
day  nor  night  Pve  had  hard  things  to  do  in  my  time, 
but  never  one  that  beat  me  over  and  over  like  tiying  to 
keep  a  Quaker  safe." 

July  1662.— My  father,  a  few  days  since,  met  Maidie 
and  Dolly  in  the  viUage,  and  asked  whose  children  they 
were. 

In  the  evening  he  said  to  me,— 

"  Those  children  of  Olive  Drayton's,  at  least,  are  guilty 
of  no  crimes,  political  or  other.  Have  them  to  the 
house,  Lettice,  if  thou  wilt" 

And,  since,  the  old  bouse  and  the  gardens  have  grown 
musical  with  the  frolics  of  these  young  creatures,  Isaac 
and  Maidie,  Austin  Rich  and  Dolly.  It  makes  me  young 
again  to  see  their  stoiy  of  life  beginning. 

And  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  there  is  so  much  of  youth 
left  in  my  heart  to  respond  to  the  youth  in  theirs,  so 
that  they  see  and  feel  my  being  with  them  a  sunshine, 
not  a  shadow. 

Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could  be  content  to  take  this 
en-looker's  place  in  life,  and  be  a  kind  of  grandmother 
to  every  one's  children.  If  I  could  only  be  sure  that 
Roger  and  the  old  friends  were  also  content  and  secure. 

But  the  times  press  hard  on  them,  and  are  like,  they 
say,  to  press  harder  yet 

Augfut  30M. — The  harder  times  for  the  Puritans  have 
come,  or  have  begun.  A  week  since,  on  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  two  thousand  of  their  ministers  resigned 
their  benefices,  rather  than  do  what  was  commanded  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

My  father  is  angry  with  the  "parsons"  all  round; 
with  the  bishops  for  driving  the  Puritans  out,  with  the 
Puritans  for  goings 

Mistress  Dorothy  writes  from  Kidderminster  :— 

"  Mr.  Baxter  and  sixteen  hundred  of  His  Majesty's 
most  loyal  subjects,  and  the  Church's  most  faithful  mini- 
sters, banished  from  theur  pulpits.  We  had  looked  for  an- 
other return  when,  like  Judah  of  old,  we  hastened  to  be 
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the  first  to  bring  back  our  king.  But  retain,  or  no  return , 
let  not  any  think  we  repent  our  loyalty.  We  will  pray 
for  His  Majesty  by  twos  or  threes,  if,  by  his  command, 
we  are  forbidden  to  assemble  in  larger  numbers.  Pray 
that  his  throne  may  be  established,  and  his  coansellors 
converted." 

Job  Forster  smiles  grimly  under  the  gray  soldierly  hair 
on  his  upper  lip,  and  says,  sententiously,  between  the 
strokes  on  his  anvil, — 

''  They  are  finding  it  out  One  after  another.  The 
four  thousand  Quakers  in  the  jails.  The  Scottish 
-Covenanted  men,  with  the  choice  between  the  bishops 
and  the  gallows.  Jenny  Geddes  will  scarce  rise  from 
the  dead  to  help  them  now.  They  an  learning  how  the 
king  remembers  their  sermons,  to  which  they  made  him 
hearken  so  many  hours.  And  how  he  keeps  their 
Covenant,  to  which  they  made  him  swear  so  many  oaths. 
The  French,  and  the  Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards  found 
it  out  long  ago.  And  now  the  two  thousand  parsons  are 
finding  it  out  And  by-and-by,  nigh  the  whole  country 
will  find  it  out.  But  Rachel  and  I  will  scarce  be  here 
to  see." 

"Find  what  out?"  I  said. 

"  That  the  Lord  Protector's  death* was  no  such  great 
blessmg  to  any  but  himself,"  said  Job.  And  he  became 
at  once  too  absorbed  in  his  work  to  pursue  the  conversa- 
tion. 

October  29^A.— To-day,  the  Post  brought  tidings 
which,  when  my  father  read,  he  dashed  the  letter  from 
him,  and  started  to  his  feet  with  an  anathema,  brief 
but  deep. 

Then  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  once  or  twice 
in  silence,  and  then  he  said  suddenly  to  me,^ 

"  Lettice,  where  is  Roger  Drayton  9" 

The  abrupt  question  startled  me  for  an  instant,  so 
that  I  could  not  reply.  I  did  not  know  what  new 
cakmity  had  come,  or  was  coming.  And  I  suppose  the 
colour  left  my  face.  For  at  once  my  father  added  very 
gently,— 

"  I  should  not  have  asked  thee.  I  know  well  thou 
hast  kept  my  prohibition  but  too  loyally.  I  will  send 
a  messenger  to  Netherby  with  the  letter." 

He  wrote  a  few  rapid  lines,  and  despatched  a  servant 
with  the  letter  without  delay. 

Then  deliberately  and  quietly  he  took  his  sword  from 
his  side  and  hung  it  up  beside  my  grandfather's  in  the 
haU. 

''  For  the  last  time ! "  he  said, ''  the  honour  of  England 
is  gone  for  ever.  The  king  has  sold  Dunkirk  to  the 
Frtivch:' 

And  with  a  restless  impatience  he  went  on,— 

"Come,  come,  child!  We  will  make  no  babyish 
moans.  Get  on  thy  mantle  and  come  round  the  old 
place.  A  man  may  still  serve  the  country  by  making 
two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before.  But  by 
bearing  arms  under  tnutors  who  sell  the  honour  of 
England  to  pay  for  the  paint  and  gewgaws  of  wicked 
"women,  never  again.   Henceforth  call  thyself  a  husband- 


man's daughter,  Lettice ;  but  never  again  a  soldier's. 
In  name  and  in  arms  England  is  disgraced,  diild,  dia- 
honoured,  made  a  bye-word  and  a  laughing-stodL  to  the 
whole  world.  But  we  may  still  make  the  com  grow 
thicker  and  the  sheep  fatter.  So  who  shall  say  there  is 
not  something  worth  living  for  yet  7" 

"  Something  worth  doing  yet,"  he  added,  ^  for  tbe 
country  of  Eliot  and  Falkland,  and  Robert  Bbdce,  wbo 
made  the  Pope  and  the  Turk  quake  in  their  cutlet, 
and  now  lies  tossed  like  a  dog  into  a  pit  in  St  Margaret's 
churchyard  I " 

But  he  did  not  tell  me  what  was  in  the  letter  he  sent 
to  Netherby. 

October  31^^.— The  autumn  wind  was  softly  drifting 
the  brown  leaves  into  heaps  round  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
by  the  Lady  Well,  and  softly  adding  to  them  by  loosen- 
ing one  by  one  from  the  branches.  I  was  thinkiog  be 
was  God's  gardener,  tenderly,  though  with  rough  hand!, 
folding  warm  coverlids  over  the  roots  of  the  flowers.  I 
was  thinking  how  wilder  winds  would  oorae,  and  wit^ 
icy  breath  heap  the  snows  above  the  dead  leaves ;  and 
yet  still  only  be  God's  gardeners  to  keep  his  floweis 
housed  against  the  spring,  and  not  to  shelter  only,  but 
to  feed  and  ennch  them  whilst  sheltering.  For  steep  is 
not  only  a  rest,  but  a  cordial  of  new  life.  I  was  listen- 
ing to  the  dropping  of  the  water  into  the  Holy  WeD  tbe 
monks  had  made  so  long  ago,  and  thinking  how  Ohve 
and  I  had  listened  to  it  long  ago,  and  thought  it  like 
church  music  from  a  kind  of  sacred  Fairy-land.  Tbe 
old  well,  and  the  fresh  spring ;  always  fresh,  slnys 
living,  always  young;  when  there  came  a  nuitiing  amcng 
the  leaves  which  waa  not  the  wind,  nearer,  nearer,  tnd 
before  I  could  look,  his  hand  on  my  haxid,  and  his  voice, 
low  as  the  dropping  of  the  water,  on  mj  heart,  and  deep 
as  the  spring  from  which  it  flowed. 

"  Lettice,  your  father  told  me  I  might  come  baci 
Do  you  say  so  ?" 

I  could  scarcely  speak,  still  less  could  I  meet  his  eyes, 
which  I  felt  through  the  heavy  lids  I  oould  not  raise. 

"  My  heart  has  never  dianged,  Roger,"  I  said  at  last, 
"  nor  misdoubted  you  one  instant" 

"Has  your  determination  changed,  Lettice T  be 
said,  gently  withdrawing  his  hand. 

"Has  yours?"  I  said.  "If  you  can  but  say  yon 
grieve  for  one  irrevocable  deed,  and  would  recall  it  if 
you  could  ?" 

"  I  repent  of  much,  and  would  undo  much,"  he  r^ 
plied.  "  But  I  can  never  say  I  repent  of  following  him 
who  saved  England;  and  to  whom  England  caimot  even 
return  the  poor  gratitode  of  a  grave." 

We  went  sOently  home  side  by  side,  the  dead  leaves 
crumbling  under  his  feet  in  the  still  woodland  paths, 
till  we  came  to  my  mother's  garden,  one  side  of  whicfa 
bordered  on  the  wood. 

There  he  unlatched  the  little  garden  gate,  and  helJ 
it  for  me  to  pass.  The  dick  sounded  startling  in  tbe 
silence.  I  passed  through,  but  did  not  kok  up,  until 
my  hands  were  suddenly  seized  in  my  &ther*s,  and  bis 
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face  shone  down  on  me  beaming  with  smiles  I  had  not 
seen  there  for  many  a  day.  * 

**  How  now,  child/'  said  he,  "  whither  away,  pale  and 
downcast  as  a  white  ?iolet  ?" 

**  Dost  fear  I  distmst  thee,  Lettice  ?*'  he  added,  softly ; 
^  I  neTer  did,  I  never  could." 

Then  I  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  but 
the  softness  in  them  oyercame  me,  and  I  could  not 
speak. 

'*  What  does  all  this  mean,  Roger  Drayton  ?**  he  re- 
samed,  impatiently.  ''Does  not  she  know  I  sent  for 
thee  T   Surely  she  has  not  changed  ?" 

^^  Mistress  Lettice  says  she  has  not  changed,"  said 
Roger,  despondingly, ''  and  never  can." 

*'Then  what  is  all  this  coO  about?  She  told  me 
months  since,  in  the  teeth  of  prohibitions  and  entreaties 
to  bestow  her  hand  elsewhere,  that  you  bad  exchanged 
troth,  and  would  be  true  to  each  other  till  death." 

"And  after,"  said  L  ''Death  cannot  separate  us 
for  ever.  Only  that  terrible  death,  and  that  only  in 
life." 

"  It  was  because  I  guarded  the  scaffold  at  the  king's 
beheading,"  said  Roger. 

''Tush,  tush,  child,"  my  father  replied,  hastily. 
"We  have  been  through  a  wilderness,  and  which  of  us 
has  not  lost  hia  way  ?  We  have  been  through  the  fire 
and  smoke  ef  a  hundred  battles,  who  expects  us  to  come 
out  with  &oe  and  hands  washed  ttke  a  Pharisee's  ?  " 

Then  suddenly  turning  to  Roger  and  taking  his  hand, 
he  said,  solemnly,— 

"  If  thou  hadst  known,  Roger  Drayton,  for  what  a  king 
that  scaffold  was  clearing  the  way,  I  trow  thou  hadst 
rather  laid  thy  head  on  the  block  thysell" 

This  Roger  did  not  deny.  Was  not  his  silence  a  con- 
fession? And  so,  when  my  father  laid  our  hands  to- 
gether in  his,  could  I  refbse?  The  sacred  irresistible 
touch  of  another  hand  which  had  once  before  so  joined 
them,  seemed  on  us  all,  and  a  tender  voice  from  heaven 
seemed  to  float  above  like  church-music.  And  still  as 
I  listened  to-night,  in  the  oratoiy  alone,  it  seemed  to 
say,- 

"My  children,  the  way  is  rough,  tread  it  together. 
The  burdens  are  heavy;  share  them  alL  Soirows,  fears, 
fruitless  regrets,  fruitful  repentances,  share  them  all 
Bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  in  so  bearing,  make  them 
sometimes  light  and  always  helpful.  To  you  it  is  given 
to  love;  not  with  the  poor  timid  transitOTy  love  which 
dares  not  see,  but  with  the  love  which  dares  to  see  be- 
cause it  helps  to  purify.  My  children,  the  way  will 
not  be  smooth.  Tread  it  together.  The  burdens  will 
be  heavy.    Share  them  alL" 

xxm.  ' 

OUYZ'S  BECOLLEOTIOHS. 

They  were  manied  as  quietly  as  might  be  on  a  quiet 
autunm  day  in  the  old  parish-church  of  Netherby. 
We  waited  for  them  in  the  porch  of  the  old  church— 


the  west  porch,  which  our  forefathers  had  built— look- 
ing across  the  green  graves  of  the  village  churchyard, 
across  the  quiet  village  street  to  the  arched  gate  which 
opened  opposite  from  one  of  the  avenues  of  the  hall ; 
my  father.  Aunt  Dorothy  (once  more  at  Netherby),  Aunt 
Gretel,  my  husband,  the  children  and  I. 

No  stately  procession  issued  thence,  only  Lettice, 
leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  wrapped  closely  in  a 
mantie,  with  a  few  faithful  old  servants  following. 

We  saw  them  in  the  distance  wending  towards  us 
among  the  gray  stems  of  the  beech  trees.  Their  foot- 
steps fell  sofUy  on  the  fallen  leaves  as  they  crossed  the 
church  path.    We  met  them  at  the  churchyard  gate. 

So  we  entered  the  church,  which  we  had  not  done 
before. 

And  there  a  sight  met  us  which  went  deep  to  our 
hearts. 

There  had  been  no  triumphal  wedding  arches,  no 
banners,  no  flowers  strewn  on  the  bride's  path. 

Netherby  was  a  Puritan  village,  and  we  Puritans  were 
at  no  time  great  in  pomps  and  ceremonials.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  weight  of  joy  in  the  crowning  of  this  hope 
so  long  deferred,  and  a  depth  of  content,  which  moved 
rather  to  tears  than  to  shouts  of  welcome.  Nor  were 
the  times  very  joyous  to  us.  With  two  thousand  deprived 
ministers  to  be  kept  firom  starving,  and  thousands  of 
those  who  believed  as  we  did,  not  to  be  kept  from 
prisons,  our  festivities  naturally  took  a  sober  colouring. 

We  had  not  therefore  been  prepared  to  find  the 
church  fhll  from  door  to  altar ;  ftdl  of  people  fh)m  the 
village  and  from  all  the  country  round — old  men  and 
women,  and  the  youngest  children  that  could  be  trusted 
to  be  quiet  (For,  as  one  mother  said  afterwards,  **  I 
would  like  them  to  be  able  to  say  to  their  children, '  I 
was  there  when  Mr.  Roger  and  Mistress  Lettice  were 
married.' ")  They  rose  as  we  passed  up  the  aisle,  and  a 
soft  murmur  of  benediction  seemed  to  fill  the  silent 
church. 

For  Roger  and  Lettice  were  dearly  loved  in  the  dear 
old  place,  with  an  afiection  which  had  grown  with  their 
growth  firom  infancy,  and  which  was  strong  through  the 
intertwining  roots  of  centuries.  (It  will  be  long  before 
the  new  roots  in  the  New  World  strike  so  deep). 

And  through  all  the  generations  of  Davenants  and 
Draytons  this  was  the  first  time  the  lines  had  met  in 
marriage. 

It  was  a  solemn  as  well  as  a  joyful  thing  to  see  those 
two  stand  with  joined  hands  at  the  altar,  with  the  tombs 
of  our  fathers  beside  them  in  the  oldest  transept,  and 
the  stately  monuments  of  the  Davenants  opposite, 
whilst  the  whole  village  of  our  tenants  and  servants 
(children  of  generations  of  our  tenants  and  servants) 
were  gathered  behind. 

As  they  knelt  down  side  by  side  on  the  altar  steps, 
a  ray  from  the  autumn  sun  fell  softly  on  her  bowed  head, 
slightiy  turned,  on  the  rich  brown  hair  flowing  beneath 
her  vdl,  on  the  broad  fair  brow,  the  drooping  eyelids, 
with  their  long  dark  lashes  and  the  pale  cheek.    In  its 
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repose  her  face  shone  on  me  as  if  it  had  been  her 
mothei's,  looking  down  on  her  from  heaven ;  so  dose 
seemed  the  likeness,  so  angelic  the  calm.  It  brought 
my  childhood,  and  all  heaven  before  me,  and  blinded 
my  eyes  with  tears. 

Good  old  Dr.  Bich  was  so  completely  shaken  out  of 
his  natural  dwelling-place  in  the  past  by  his  sympathy 
with  them  that  he  seemed  like  another  man.  His  voice 
was  deep  and  tender,  and  the  benedictions  fell  from  his 
lips  with  a  power  which  resounded  from  stone  effigies  of 
knight  and  dame,  and  thrilled  back  from  every  living 
heart,  in  a  deep  echo,  "  Tea,  and  they  shall  be  blessed.'* 

The  most  rigid  Puritan  in  the  place  conformed  for 
the  occasion.  Responses  went  up,  not,  as  Mr.  Baxter 
complains,  "in  a  confused  and  unmeaning  manner," 
but  hearty  and  clear  as  an  anthem ;  and  the  Amens 
rang  through  the  church  like  a  salute  of  artilleiy. 

As  the  service  closed  and  we  followed  Lettice  and 
Roger  down  the  able,  I  noticed  a  cavalier  wrapped  in 
a  large  mantle,  leaning  against  on^  of  the  pillan  near 
the  door.  Lettice  saw  him  and  pointed  him  out  to  Roger, 
and  both  then  went  towards  him.  It  was  Walter  Dave- 
nant    He  came  forward  and  grasped  their  hands. 

His  voice  was  low,  and  had  a  tremor  in  it.  But  I 
heard  him  say, — 

"  If  my  being  publicly  here  could  have  been  any  sign 
of  honour  to  you,  Roger  Drayton,  I  would  have  come 
with  a  cavalcade.  But  my  coming  is  an  honour  to  none. 
I  pray  you  think  it  not  a  disgrace." 

Sir  Walter  coloured  as  he  saw  him  (he  had  forbidden 
Walter  to  enter  his  house),  but  Lettice  placed  their 
hands  together,  and  there  was  no  resisting  the  entreaty 
in  her  sweet  pleading  £Eice.  So  the  old  cavalier  went  back 
to  the  hall  leaning  on  his  son's  arm. 

It  seemed  as  happy  an  auguiy  as  could  be  given  of 
the  blessing  to  flow  from  the  marriage. 

He  was  the  only  one  of  Lettice's  kindred  except  her 
detther  who  vouchsafed  his  presence.  And  I  believe  it 
was  to  counterbalance  this  cold  reception,  and  testify 
how  he  honoured,  as  much  as  to  show  how  he  loved,  his 
child,  that  Sir  Walter  insisted  on  all  the  village  par- 
taking of  such  a  feast  as  Netherby  had  never  seen,  and 
on  the  ringeiB  of  all  the  churches  round  ringing  such 
peals  as  the  country-side  had  never  heard. 

So  it  came  about  that  at  last,  after  flowing  so  parallel, 
so  dose,  and  so  divided  for  so  many  centuries,  the  two 
streams  of  life  at  Ketherby  blended  in  one. 

Job  Forster  said,— 

''  I  always  knew  it  must  be— I  always  knew.  Do  you 
think,  Mistress  Olive,  Tve  watched  nightly  with  Master 
Roger  by  the  camp-  fires  on  Scotch  and  Irish  moors,  on 
the  hills  and  by  the  sea,  and  gone  with  him  into  battle 
after  battle,  when  neither  of  us  knew  who  would  ever  come 
back  alive — without  finding  out  where  his  heart  was? 
and  when  Mistress  Lettice  came  back  from  beyond  seas 
as  a  lily  among  thorns,  I  knew  she  was  all  right,  which 
made  it  plun.  But  I  never  breathed  it  to  a  souL  She 
(ue.  Rachd)  of  course  always  knew  everything^  whether 


she  was  told  or  not  But  she  was  unbdieving  abont  it- 
fearful  and  unbelieving.  I  never  knew  her  so  bad  about 
anything.  I  believe  it  was  because  she  wished  it  so 
much.  Scores  of  times  she  has  vexed  me  sore  about  it. 
^  There  was  no  promise  folks  should  be  happy,'  said  she, 
'  and  have  all  they  wished  for.'  I  had  to  mind  her  of 
the  morning  long  ago,  when  we  went  hunting  in  the 
dark  for  a  promise  for  Master  Roger  when  he  was  in 
that  sore  trouble,  and  no  promise  came,  till  at  last  she 
found  we  wanted  none,  for  we'd  got  beyond  the  promises 
to  Him  who  was  the  Promise  of  all  promises.  And  here 
she  was  standing  up  again  for  a  promise !  '  It  was  spiii- 
tual  inward  blessing  we  were  looking  for  then,  Job,' 
said  she  (nigh  as  perverse  as  that  poor  Quaker  maid), '  and 
of  course  that* s  all  plain.  This  is  outward,  and  that* 9 
another  thing  altogether.  No  doubt  the  good  Lord 
would  have  us  all  foigiven  and  made  good.  But  it*» 
by  no  means  clear  to  my  mind  He'd  have  us  all  married 
and  made  happy  just  in  the  way  we  wish.'  '  Well,'  said 
I, '  thou'rt  a  wise  woman,  a  world  wiser  than  me.  But 
thou'st  never  fought  under  Oliver.  He  said  he  knew 
not  well  to  distinguish  between  outward  blesaings  and 
inward.  To  a  worldly  man  they  are  ovtteard;  to  a 
saint,  Christian.  The  difference  is  in  the  sabject,  if 
not  in  the  object'  Nor,"  continued  Job, ''  do  I  know 
to  distinguish,  or  care.  Leastways  thou'st  been  the 
best  means  of  grace  the  Lord  ever  sent  to  me.  And  why 
should'nt  Master  Roger  and  Mistress  Lettice  be  like  thee 
and  me.  Seems  to  me  scarce  thankful,  anyway,  to  put 
marriage  among  the  outward  blessings,  like  meat!' 
Which,  if  it  did  not  convince  her  (for  the  best  of  women 
can't  be  always  amenable  to  reason),  anyways  tozned 
the  conversation.  And  now  it*s  all  come  about  as  I 
said,  wife,  and  thou  must  give  in  at  last,"  he  conduded. 
"  Sure,  thou'lt  never  be  as  stiff-necked  as  those  poor 
wilful  Scottish  ministers  who  were  so  wise  they  oould'nt 
even  see  what  the  Almighty  meant  after  he  had  spoken 
in  thunder  at  Dunbar.  Poor  souls,"  he  added,  **  poor 
stiff-necked  souls,  they're  learning  it  now  on  the  ottier 
side  of  the  book,  by  the  gallows  and  the  boot,  and  the 
congregations  scattered  by  the  King's  soldiers  on  the 
hills." 

Rachd  did  not  plunge  into  the  vexed  question  his 
words  raised ;  as  to  whether  the  event  proved  the 
equity  of  the  cause.    She  only  said, — 

"  Promise  or  no  promise.  Job ;  inward  or  outward,  F  ve 
no  manner  of  doubt  the  good  Lord  minds  whether  we're 
happy  or  no,  and  makes  us  as  happy  as  may  be,  while 
being  made  as  good  as  we  can  be.  Whidi,  of  coone, . 
He  minds  ten  thousand  times  more ;  because  the  g^* 
ness  is  the  happiness,  come  which  way  it  may,  by  ^le 
drought  or  the  flood.  But  if  the  happiness  wiU  make 
us  good,  no  fear  of  his  stinting  that  Qood  measure 
pressed  down  and  running  over,  thaf  s  His  measure, 
and  that's  the  measure  He's  given  Mistress  Lettice  and 
Master  Roger  at  last,  and  thee  and  me»  this  maoj  a 
year.  Good  measure,  with  his  sign  and  maik  on  it  U> 
show  it  is  good,  and  no  counterfeit" 
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Aunt  Dorothy  was  the  only  one  among  ns  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  temper  Roger  and  Lettice's  content  with 
dark  forebodings. 

^  It  is  DO  smooth  sea,  dear  heart/'  said  she  to  Lettice, 
"thy  hark  is  lamiched  upon,  nor  can  ye  remain  long 
in  any  haven." 

"I  know  that  I  have  married  a  soldier,**  replied 
Lettice,  ^  and  a  soldier  in'  a  warfare  which  has  no  dis- 
charges. But  I  know  his  lot,  and  I  have  chosen  it  for 
mine,  Aunt  Dorothy." 

"  Aant  Dorothy*'  feU  from  her  lips  for  the  first  time 
like  a  caress.  There  was  always  a  kind  of  sweet  easy 
noajesty  about  Lettice,  which  made  her  caresses  seem 
a  dignity  as  well  as  a  delight,  and  Aunt  Dorothy  for  the 
time  ceased  her  forebodings.  Her  love  for  Lettice  was 
stronger  than  she  confessed  or  knew,  and  she  was  always 
more  easily  led  by  Lettice  than  by  any  amongst  us  to 
take  a  brighter  view  of  things  and  men.  Not  that 
Aunt  Dorothy  was  one  given  to  moan  or  whine.  She 
did  not  dread  suffering,  but  she  believed  it  her  duty  to 
dread  joy,  and  was  therefore  ever  wont  to  shadow  sunny 
days  with  the  severe  foresight  of  evil  days  to  come. 
Dark  days  indeed  were  her  bright  days,  since  on  these 
she  permitted  herself  to  enjoy  such  stray  sunbeams  as 
rarely  fail  to  break  through  the  darkest. 

During  three  years  alter  Roger  and  Lettice's  marriage 
we  kept  much  at  Ketherby.  Sir  Waltei's  failing  health 
made  him  choose  the  quiet  of  his  country  home.  More- 
over,  the  doings  of  that  degraded  Court,  which  the  loyal 
Mr.  Evelyn  called  "  rather  a  luxurious  and  abandoned 
rout  than  a  Court,"  displeased' the  old  cavalier  of  the 
court  of  Charles  the  First  as  much  as  it  did  any  Puritan 
amongst  us.  Except  for  the  contrast  which  made  it 
yet  bitterer  for  us  who  had  hoped  much  from  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  remembered  Milton  dwelling  at  White- 
hall, and  the  blameless  family  of  the  Protector  making 
a  pure  English  home,  with  dignified  courtly  festivities 
and  fiunily  prayer,  where  now  the  eager  contests  of  the 
gaming-table  and  wretched  French  songs  resounded,  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  on  other  days,  through  the  apartments 
where  the  Eingfs  mistresses  reigned. 

An  alliance  grew  up  between  Aunt  Dorothy,  Sir  Wal- 
ter, and  good  Dr.  Rich.  Aunt  Dorothy  could  never  so 
far  forgive  my  father,  Roger,  my  hibbimd,  or  Job  For- 
ater,  for  turning  (as  she  believed)  liberty  into  license, 
and  lawM  resistance  into  rebellion,  as  to  consort  with 
them  again  as  of  the  same  party.  With  Sir  Walter 
she  had  a  broad  common  ground  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
late  king,  their  lamentations  over  the  present  Court, 
their  general  admiration  of  the  nobleness  of  the  past, 
and  their  general  hopelessness  as  to  the  future.  But 
vrith  Dr.  Rich  her  sympathies  were  deeper.  He 
would  bring  her  passages  from  St  Austin,  which  she 
thought  only  second  to  St.  Paul ;  and,  in  return,  she 
would  acknowledge  that  there  was  one  passage  which 
she  had  not  once  understood  as  she  ought,  and  that 
was,  "  Resist  not  the  power,  for  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation."    She  agreed  with 
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Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Hemy  as  to  the  duty  of  attending, 
at  least  occasionally,  the  services  in  the  church  estab- 
lished bylaw.  And  he  agreed  that  from  primitive  times 
private  assemblies  for  edification  in  twos  and  threes 
were  not  forbidden. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  they  had  debates. 

*'  EngUind  also  has  now  her  St.  Bartholomew,'*  she 
said  once,  ''and  no  doubt  she  will  have  her  retribution. 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  France  died  in  agonies  of  remorse 
soon  after  that  fatal  day  of  the  execution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots." 

"Anniversaries  are  not  always  wise  to  observe, 
madiim,"  he  replied.  ''  On  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew's 
day  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Commonwealth  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer  even  in  private.  That 
also  is  an  anniversary.  And  some  might  say  this  St 
Bartholomew  is  the  retribution.  God  forbid  I  should 
accuse  Him  of  punishing  one  injustice  by  another.  But 
by  all  means  let  us  avoid  predictions.  Even  agonies  of 
remorse  are  not  the  most  hopeless  end  of  guilty  souls." 

"  Tel^"  said  my  father,  "  nothing  is  more  safe  than 
predictions  of  retribution.  Most  men  being  likely  to 
suffer,  and  all  men  beingiHsure  to  die,  what  can  be  safer 
than  to  threaten  either  affliction  or  death,  or  both, 
to  those  we  deem  guilty  ?  It  seems  to  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  an  endless  and  fruitless  toil  to  make  up  the 
balance  of  accounts  between  the  churches  as  to  persecu- 
tion. Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  those  who 
have  had  the  least  power  have  had  the  privilege  of 
inflicting  the  least  wrong.  He  who  ruled  England  once 
said, '  He  never  yet  knew  the  sect  who,  when  in  power; 
would  allow  liberty  to  the  rest  !* " 

''  He  was  for  license,"  interposed  Aunt  Dorothy. 
"  Heaven  forbid  we  should  call  that  liberty." 

''Ay,  sister  Dorothy,  no  doubt,"  said  my  father, 
smiling,  "  with  many  sects  liberty  to  any  other  is 
license.  That  was  what  the  Proiector  thought  Be 
thankful  that  you  have  no  chance  just  now  of  making 
a  St  Bartholomew  of  your  own." 

"The  Protector  has  had  his  retribution,  brother," 
said  Aunt  Dorothy,  solemnly,  "  let  us  leave  him  and  his 
politics  in  peace." 

"  But,  sir,"  rejoined  my  fiither,  turning  to  Dr.  Rich, 
"  after  aU,  the  worst  retributions  surely  are  in  our  suns. 
The  loss  of  the  soul  in  sinning  must  be  greater  than  any 
subsequent  loss  in  suffering ;  and  I  confess,  to  me  no 
severer  retribution  seems  possible  to  the  Church  which 
inflicts  this  present  wrong  than  the  wrong  itseU^  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  of  her  most  fervent  and  holy  pastors, 
and  the  reuding  from  her  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
revere  and  follow  them.  The  losses  of  churches  after 
all  are  not  in  livings  but  in  lives ;  not  in  money  but  in 


men. 


II 


Bitter  and  biting,  indeed,  were  the  times  around  us, 
yet  the  prisons  of  those  days  were  more  honourable  than 
the  palaces.  Better  beyond  comparison  any  disgrace 
and  suffering  that  reckless  Court  could  inflict  than  the 
disgrace  of  belonging  to  it. 
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With  two  thonsand  good  ministers  and  their  families 
thrown  destitate  on  the  world,  it  was  impossible  that 
any  of  those  who  honomned  them  could  feel  their  own 
possessions  anything  but  a  tmst  to  be  scrupuloosly  hus- 
banded for  their  succour.  Many  hundreds  also  were  in 
prison,  though  none,  I  rejoice  to  think,  of  those  two 
thousand  were  ever  in  prison  for  debt.  Then  there  were 
the  Quakers,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  carrying 
passive  resistance  as  dose  to  action  ss  possible,  and 
persisting  in  meeting  in  public  assemblies  though  cer- 
tain to  be  dispersed  by  constables  or  soldiers,  with 
wounds  or  loss  of  life. 

Indeed  it  was  for  this  reason  amongst  others  we 
kept  away  from  London  during  the  yean  following  the 
passing  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  the  hope  of  keep- 
ing Annis  Nye  oat  of  the  peril  we  knew  she 
would  confiront  if  near  enough  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
Friends. 

It  was  not  any  one  party  in  the  state  whose  hearts 
began  to  fail,  but  the  good  men  of  all  parties. 

It  was  no  longer  Royalists  or  Roundheads  only  that 
were  sinking,  but  England.  It  was  not  Puritanism  or 
Presbyterianism  only  that  tie  Court  a&onted,  but 
righteousness,  purity,  and  truth. 

Already  the  weapons  of  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
eontrorersy,  the  subtle  and  ''  unanswerable  "  arguments 
wherewith  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Erastians,  Oalvimsts,  Arminians,  Semi-Arminians,  and 
ail  the  sixty  sects  Mr.  Baxter  had  enumerated,  had 
been  assailing  each  other  during  the  past  years,  seemed 
to  hang  rusting  over  our  heads,  as  mere  curious  an- 
tiquities, such  as  the  bills  and  crossbows  our  ancestors 
had  used  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  contest  was  being  carried  to  other  ground ;  to 
the  oldest  battle-field  of  all,  and  the  most  plidnly 
marked. 

As  Job  Foister  said, — 

«( There's  a  good  deal  of  the  fighting  that* s  been  done 
these  last  years,  Mistress  Olive,  thatfs  been  a  sore 
puzzle  to  a  plain  man  like  me.  I  mean  the  wars  with 
words  as  wpU  as  with  swords.  Friend  and  foe  used  so 
much  the  same  battle-cries,  and  fought  under  banners 
so  much  alike,  that  when  a  man  had  gained  a  victoiy,  it 
wasn*t  always  easy  to  see  whether  to  make  it  a  day  of 
humiliation  or  of  thanksgiving.  The  safest  way  was  to 
make  it  both.  And  after  he  who  could  see  for  us  all 
was  taken  from  our  head,  things  got  dean  hopeless, 
and  it  was  all  shooting  in  the  dark.  But  now  there's  a 
kind  of  doleful  oomfDrt  in  putting  by  all  the  long  hard 
words  with  which  Christians  fight  each  other,  and 
taking  up  for  weapons  the  Ten  Commandments.  A 
nan  feels  more  sure  anyway  they  can't  hit  wrong. 
There's  been  a  deal  of  fighting  and  a  deal  of  talking  these 
last  years,  and  seems  to  me  now  as  if  the  Almighty 
were  calling  us  all  to  a  Quaker's  silent  meeting,  to  keep 
still  a  bit,  and  mind  our  own  business.  Perhaps  when 
the  talking  and  the  fighting  begin  again^  they'll  both  be 
the  better  for  the  silence." 


XXIY. 
LETTIClfs  DIABT. 

Daybnaitt  Hall,  October  1664— The  Uow  has  fiHen 
on  us  at  last.  Aunt  Dorothy  and  Annis  Nye  are 
together  in  prison  at  Newgate. 

Annis  was  the  first  taken.  Olive  being  for  a  time  in 
London,  nothing  could  keep  the  maiden  from  attending 
the  forbidden  meeting  of  Quakers,  hdd  at  the  Boll  and 
Mouth,  Bishopsgate.  And  so  it  happened  that,  one 
night,  they  looked  for  her  return  in  vain,  and  Dr. 
Antony  going  to  search  for  her,  found  that  tiie  assembly 
had  been  broken  up  by  the  soldiers  with  violence,  and 
that  among  those  seized  and  thrown  into  jnison  was 
Annis  Nye.  They  would  have  paid  anything,  or  taken 
any  pains  to  rescue  her,  but  the  peculiar  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Quakers  is,  that 
they  will  do  nothing  and  sufier  nothing  to  be  done, 
which  would  in  any  way  recognize  the  justice  of  their 
sentence.  The  magistrate  in  this  case  (as  in  another 
which  occurred  at  the  same  time)  was  willing  to  hare 
set  Annis  free,  if  she  would  have  given  any  pledge  to 
abstain  firom  attending  such  meetings  in  future.  Bat 
she  said,— 

'<  Ask  me  not  to  do  aught  agunst  my  consdeQce  ? 
If  I  were  set  firee  to-day  I  must  go  to-morrow,  if  the 
Lord  so  willed  me,  to  meet  the  Friends  at  the  Ball  and 
Mouth." 

Nor  would  she  suffer  bail  to  be  given.  And  so  she 
was  sentenced  to  be  carried  beyond  seas  to  the  planta- 
tions in  Jamaica— she  and  divers  other  Quakers,  men 
and  women;  the  men  being  sentenced  to  Barbadoes, 
and  the  women  to  Jamaica. 

Aunt  Dorothy's  heart  was  moved  for  the  maid;  bat, 
nevertheless,  she  shook  her  head,  and  said  she  bad 
always  prophesied  such  wilfulness  could  have  no  otiier 
end. 

''  It  was  a  pity,"  said  she,  ''the  rashness  of  8U<&  dis- 
orderly people  should  throw  discredit  on  the  sufferings 
of  sober  Christians." 

For  she  still  clung  to  the  belief  that  there  was  a  legal 
submission,  a  conformity  to  the  furthest  limit  possibly 
compatible  with  fidelity  to  conscience,  which  most  be  a 
safeguard  for  the  personal  liberty  of  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Baxter  and  herself,  rigidly  kept  within  it. 

But  she  was  soon  to  be  driven  fh)m  this  last  point  d 
hope.  In  July  the  Conventicle  Act  came  into  actioo, 
ordering  that  any  religious  meetings  in  private  booses 
or  elsewhere,  of  more  than  five  people  besides  tiie  hs/ast- 
bold,  rendered  those  who  attended  them  liable  to  im- 
prisonment or  fines. 

And  from  that  time  no  Puritan  gentleman,  who  had 
an  enemy  base  enough  to  inform  against  him,  or  hap- 
pened to  come  in  the  way  of  a  common  meroenazj 
informer,  could  be  safe.  Some  even  deemed  it  unsafe  to 
say  a  grace  when  five  strangers  were  present 

At  Netherby,  a  few  of  the  villagers  had  always  beea 
wont  to  join  our  family-prayer  from  time  to  time. 
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At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Conventicle  Act 
into  operation,  Aunt  Dorothy  chanced  to  be  alone  in 
the  honse^  the  rest  of  the  family  being  in  London,  and 
she  scorned  to  make  any  change. 

On  Sunday  morning,  an  ill-looking  suspicions  stranger 
dropped  in  on  their  morning  exercise.  And  on  the 
next  the  constables  made  their  appearance  at  the 
same  hour,  and  arrested  Aunt  Dorothy  in  the  king's 
name. 

The  seirants  talked  of  resistance,  and  the  constables 
suggested  bail,  but  Aimt  Dorothy  refused  either :  the 
first,  from  loyalty  to  the  king ;  the  second,  from  loyalty 
to  truth.  She  was  guilty  of  no  offence  against  God  or 
the  king,  said  she,  and  was  ready  to  stand  her  trial. 

Accordingly  she  is  in  Newgate,  and  Roger  is  in 
London,  doipg  all  he  can,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Drayton  and  Dr.  Antony,  to  effect  her  liberation. 

Twdfih  Night,  1665.— I  little  thought  that  ever 
again,  while  we  are  both  on  earth,  anything  should 
separate  Roger  and  me. 

I  had  gone  over,  as  I  thought,  all  possible  dangers, 
and  resolved  that,  in  all,  duty  must  keep  me  by  his 
side.  Exile,  war,  imprisonment,  all  I  would  share. 
What  duty  could  ever  arise  so  strong  as  my  duty  to 
deave  to  him  t 

And  yet  now  Roger  lies  in  prison  in  London,  and  I 
am  imprisoned  here,  kept  from  him  by  soft  ties  of  duty 
stronger  than  bolts  of  iron. 

For  in  the  cradle  by  my  side,  breathing  the  sweet 
even  breath  of  an  infant's  sleep,  lies  our  little  Hany 
Davenant  Drayton. 

And  in  the  next  chamber,  with  the  door  open  between, 
lies  my  father,  sleeping  the  feverish  broken  sleep  of 
sickness,  from  time  to  time  calling  me  to  his  side  by  an 
uneasy  moan  or  a  restless  movement ;  scarcely  able  to 
bear  me  out  of  his  sight 

Roger  was  arrested  for  speaking  some  words  of  good 
cheer  to  a  little  company  who  had  gathered  at  early 
dawn  in  a  solitary  place  to  hear  their  ancient  pastor. 
The  pastor  bad  been  thrown  into  piison,  and  the  poor 
fiock  waited  in  vain.  Roger  came  to  tell  them  of  their 
pastor's  imprisonment,  said  a  short  prayer  and  a  few 
words  of  good  counsel,  and  would  thus  have  heartened 
and  then  dismissed  them,  when  the  officers  came  and 
seized  him.  Strange  that  he,  so  little  given  to  over- 
much disoooTse,  should  be  in  prison  for  speaking. 

There  were  no  bonfires  or  festivities  to-day,  as  on  that 
Twelfth-night,  all  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  when 
aU  Netherby,  and  my  own  brothers  and  I,  made  merry 
around  the  winter  bonfires  ;  that  night  which  was  nigh 
costing  Roger  so  dear;  all  life  and  all  the  Civil  War 
before  us,  then  as  unknown  as  to-morrow  now ! 

How  scattered  the  company  who  met  then !  On  battle- 
field, and  lonely  heath,  and  in  the  silent  church;  in  this 
old  house  (which  feels  almost  as  lonely  and  silent  now), 
and  in  prison. 

Yet  better  now  than  then,  in  many  ways,  and  for 
most  of  ns.     Some  of  the  dearest  who  could  never  have 


rested  here,  at  rest  for  ever  above.  Roger  with  a  rest 
in  his  heart  no  prison  can  rob  him  of.  And  my  father 
nearer  my  mother,  I  think,  than  ever  before  in  heart 
and  soul 

I  read  the  Prayer-book  to  him  often,  and  the  Bible. 
He  makes  little  comment,  but  loves  to  listen,  aud  asks 
for  the  chapters  and  hymns  my  mother  loved  best.  And 
sometimes  he  asks  me  what  comforted  her  most  when 
she  thought  of  dying.    And  I  tell  him,— 

^< Christ  our  Lord.  The  thought  of  Him;  all  He 
said,  did,  and  suffered  on  earth ;  Himself  living  now  in 
heaven.  AH  else,  she  said,  was  Hades,  the  Invisible. 
But  Christ  had  become  Visible  ;  had  b^n  manifested, 
seen,  touched,  and  handled."  "  God  refuses  us  all  such 
poor  pictures,"  said  she,  "  as  Pagans  and  Mussulmen 
have  of  their  paradises  and  elysiums ;  all  pictures,  except 
such  as  it  is  plain  are  not  pictures,  but  symbols ;  either 
because  they  contradict  themselves— as  '  gold  like  trans- 
parent glass,*  and  seas  '  mingled  with  fire  *— or,  because 
we  are  told  they  are  symbols,  like  the  living  water 
and  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  other  world  remains  to  us 
Hades.  But  Christ  the  Lord  has  been  seen  by  mortal 
eyes,  held  in  the  mortal  arms  of  a  mortal  mother.  His 
feet  bathed  with  tears  and  kissed  by  the  Ups  of  an 
adoring,  penitent  woman.  His  hand  laid  with  healing 
touch  on  the  leper  none  else  would  touch.  His  hands 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  His  feet ;  the  prints  of  the  nails 
seen  by  Thomas;  His  voice  heard  on  the  slopes  of 
Olivet,  by  the  sea-side,  by  the  welL  Christ  the  Lord 
was  heard  and  seen,"  she  said.  "  And  that  makes  all 
the  Hades  a  place  not  of  darkness,  but  of  light  to  me, 
where  the  human  heart  can  long  to  be,  to  adore  Him, 
and  yet  remain  human." 

''  Did  she  say  that  ?  "  my  father  says.  "  Did  she  say 
that  7  Then  that  is  what  I  can  understand  too.  Even 
she  could  have  seen  nothing  but  a  blank  of  darkness  in 
it  but  for  Him ;  but  for  Him.  Then,  sweet  heart,  no 
wonder  I  seem  like  groping  in  the  dark  sometimes.  I 
who  have  so  much  more  sin  to  be  forgiven,  and  so  much 
less  faith  to  see." 

Then  once  I  told  him  how  that  horror  of  thick 
darkness  came  on  me  when  she  died,  and  how  it  was 
shone  away  by  the  Apostle^  Creed.  And  he  listened, 
gazing  at  me  as  if  his  soul  were  living  on  the  words. 
Then  I  read  him  the  gospels ;  the  stories  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

And  then  often,  again  and  again,  he  asks  me  to  repeat 
what  my  mother  said.  And  each  time,  instead  of  grow- 
ing dull  by  repetition,  it  seems  to  grow  living  to  us  both. 

So  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  my  place  is  here,  and 
not  in  the  prison  with  Roger,  where  otherwise  it  would 
be  liberation  to  me  to  go. 

January  30^,  1665.— No  word  from  the  prison  for 
some  days.  The  snow  is  white  op  all  the  breadths  of 
the  Fens,  bounded  only  like  the  sea  by  the  gray  sky, 
broken  only  by  the  Mere,  black  with  ice,  and  by  the 
dark  limbs  of  the  trees  which  have  stripped  themselvea 
like  athletes  to  fight  the  winter  storms. 
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Sixteen  yean  since  they  laid  the  king  amidst  the 
Ming  snow,  among  his  fathers,  in  the  Chapel  at 
Windsor. 

How  little  our  sentences  avail  \ 

Executed  this  day  sixteen  yean  as  a  murderer  and 
traitor !  Celebrated  to-day  in  eveiy  church  throughout 
the  land  as  a  martyr  of  blessed  memory ;  while  the 
bones  of  those  who  put  him  to  death  lie  mouldering 
under  the  gallows. 

Tet  who  shall  say  that  the  final  sentence  is  given 
yet?  Higher  and  higher  the  cause  is  carried  from 
tribunal  to  tribunal,  from  the  angry  present  to  the 
calm-judging  generations  to  come,  from  these  again  to 
the  Tribunal  above,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal 

Of  what  aviul  for  us  to  judge  ? 

The  sentence  is  given  there  ahready;  given,  and 
known  to  those  whom  it  most  concerns. 

What  matten  it  what  we  are  prattling  about  it  here 
below? 

My  husband  has  left  among  his  papen  some  letten 
and  journals  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  which  are 
well  worn  by  much  reading,  and  noted  in  the  maigin  in 
many  places,  so  that  in  reading  them  I  convene  with 
him,  and  find  much  comfort  every  way,  both  in  the  text 
and  the  comment. 

The  simple  story  goes  straight  to  my  heart,  nerves 
and  braces  it  at  once.  Never,  I  think,  were  sufiferings 
borne  with  more  of  courage  and  less  of  repining. 

Frost,  famine,  salt  water  freezing  on  their  scanty 
clothing  till  it  was  hard  as  the  Ironsides  armour. 
Then  "  vehement"  coughs  came  on,  '^ hectic,"  and  con- 
sumption ;  still  they  bore  cheerfully  on.  Out  of  the 
hundred,  seventeen  died  in  the  fint  February  after  their 
landing,  sixteen  in  March,  sometimes  three  die  in  a 
day.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  of  one  hundred 
persons,  scarce  fifty  remained;  the  living  scarce  able 
to  bury  the  dead ;  the  well  not  sufilicient  to  tend  the 
sick.  And  in  a  notice  which  touches  me  to  the  quick, 
the  journal  says : — 

''While  we  were  busy  about  our  seed,  our  governor, 
Mr.  Carver,  comes  out  of  the  field  very  sick,  complains 
greatly  of  his  head;  within  a  few  houn  his  senses 
flG^l,  so  as  he  speaks  no  more,  and  in  a  few  days  after, 
dies,  to  our  great  lamentation  and  heaviness.  His  care 
and  pains  were  so  great  for  the  common  good,  as  there- 
with 'twas  thought  he  oppressed  himself,  and  shortened 
his  days;  of  whose  loss  we  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
plain; and  his  wife  deceases  about  five  or  six  weeks 
after." 

She,  belike,  did  not  complain  of  his  loss.  She  en- 
dured ;  and  died. 

And  shall  I  complain  while  Roger  lives;  and  of  bodily 
hardship  I  know  nothing;  though  that,  indeed,  is  scarce 
the  hardest 

Half  the  exiles  dead,  yet  the  rest  never  lost  heart  or 
distrusted  God;  but  went  on,  and  toiled  and  conquered; 
—made  a  home  and  a  refuge  for  their  brethren  ;->began 
a  New  World. 


The  sorrows  were  borne  in  unrepining  silence,  as 
knowing  Qod  the  Father  would  not  try  them  on  many 
that  could  be  spared.  The  mercies  are  recorded  with 
grateful  minuteness. 

After  their  first  harvest  from  seed  saved  from  half- 
starving  months,  they  appointed  an  annual  Thanks- 
giving Day;  afterwards,  after  a  time,  an  annual  fui 
But  the  thanksgiving  came  fint.    And  they  made  it  a 
right  merry  day ;  preparing  for  it  by  a  holiday  of  hunt- 
ing game  for  the  feast.    A  wholesome  and  not  gloomj 
piety  thein  seems  to  me,  like  John  Bunyan'a.    More- 
over, they  have  eyes  to  see.   The  journal  tells  of  forests 
<<  compassing  about  to  the  very  sea,  with  oaks,  pines, 
ash,  walnut,  birch,  holly,  juniper,  sassafras,  and  other 
sweet  wood ;"  of  forest  paths  and  sweet  brooks ;  of 
quiet  pools  and  deep  grassy  valleys;  of  vines,  too,  and 
strawberries ;  and  sorrel  and  yarrow,  and  chenj  trees 
and  plum  trees. 

Deer  range  the  forests,  and  wilder  animals.  One 
poor  man  whose  feet  were  ''pitifully  ill"  with  the  cold, 
crept  abroad  into  the  woods  with  a  spanieL  A  little  way 
from  the  plantation,  two  wolves  ran  after  the  dcg,  vho 
fled  between  his  legs  for  succour;  he  had  nothing  in  his 
hand,  but  took  up  a  stick  and  threw  at  one  of  them  and 
hit  him.  They  ran  away,  but  came  again ;  he  got  a 
pale-board  in  his  hand,  and  "  they  sat  on  their  tail, 
grinning  at  him  a  good  while,  and  then  went  their  way, 
and  left  him." 

Cranes  and  mallards  waded  about  the  niAnhy  places 
and  phished  in  the  pools ;  and  now  and  then  they 
started  partridges  and  "  milky- white  fowl ;"  and  birds 
sang  pleasantly  among  the  trees. 

The  world  seems  so  wholesome  there,  so  adventuroas, 
so  full  of  life.  Sometimes  I  think  if  Roger  were  out  of 
prison,  one  day  I  should  like  to  go  there  with  him  and  our 
babe,  and  all  the  rest;  away  from  the  conflicts  of  this 
distracted  land;  out  of  the  way  of  courts  and  prisons 
and  Conventicle  Acts,  to  conquer  some  more  homes 
from  the  wilderness. 

But,  perhaps,  this  is  only  restlessness  and  repining ; 
in  which  case  I  should  be  no  worthy  nember  of  such  a 
company. 

I  wonder  if  Roger  ever  thought  of  this,  and  never  liked 
to  mention  it  to  me,  knowing  how  I  love  the  old  countiy 
and  the  old  church.  The  pages  are  so  well-worn  and 
so  carefully  noted.  When  we  meet  again,  at  all  events, 
I  will  show  him  I  am  ready  for  anything  he  deems 
good.  "  Thy  country  shall  be  my  country;  whither  thoa 
goest  I  will  go ;  where  thou  diest  I  will  die,  and  there 
will  I  be  buried." 

Tes ;  none  can  rob  me  ever  more  of  that  sacred  right 

February  2nd— A  letter  from  Roger  from  the  prison. 

Brief  enough,  as  his  letten  and  speeches  for  the  most 
part  are,  yet  marvellously  lengthy  for  him. 

"  Our  case  is  but  little  to  be  commiserated,"  he  writes, 
"being  so  mudi  lighter  than  that  of  others,  and  we 
trust  soon  to  be  ended. 

"  I  might,  indeed,  have  as  fair  a  room  as  at  Netherby, 
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and  as  good  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  and  baoon  as  a  soldier 
could  wish  for  sold  here  in  the  prison. 

«  Bat  no  man,  haleand  strong  (as  I  am,  sweet  heart,  so 
Deyer  be  downcast),  could  know  that  hondreds  of  men 
and  women,  imprisoned  for  much  the  same  cause  as  we, 
are  under  the  same  roof,  ill-dad,  ill-fed,  and  worse 
lodged,  and  enjoy  his  feast  alone. 

''The  Quakers,  as  usual,  provoke  the  chaige,  and 
bear  the  brunt  of  it  The  men's  sleeping-room,  till 
lately,  was  a  great  bare  chamber  with  hammocks  hung 
between  a  pillar  in  the  midst  and  the  wall,  in  three 
tiers,  one  above  another ;  the  air,  by  the  morning, 
enough  to  breed  a  pestilence.  God  grant  it  do  not 
For  although  this  is  somewhat  mended,  these  crowded 
prisons  are  little  better  than  pest-houses  at  the  best 
And  pestilences  do  not  stay  where  they  begin.  White- 
hall is  not  so  far  from  Newgate  but  that  the  poison 
might  spread.  The  Friends  outside  do  what  they  can 
to  succour,  clothe,  and  feed  those  within,  arranging  their 
help  with  a  singdar  order  and  care.  But  much  is  left 
for  us  to  aid  in.  Wherefore,  sweet  heart,  send  what 
warm  woolseys  and  wholesome  country  food  thou  canst 
Leonard  Antony  will  bring  it  and  see  it  well  bestowed. 

''  We  have  £^  hope  of  deliverance,  by  payment  of 
sundry  fines  and  other  moneys.  Anms  Nye,  we  fear,  is 
sentenced  to  the  plantations  in  Jamaica^  But  Aunt 
Dorothy  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  be  free,  and  bring  thee 
tidings.  80  God  keep  thee  and  the  babe.  And  be  of 
good  cheer.    I  was  never  of  better  heart    FarewelL 

"PJS.—Thy  brother  Walter  hath  been  to  see  me. 
He  was  much  moved.  And  he  is  doing  what  he  can  for 
our  release.  But  he  looks  sore^  aged  and  changed." 
Febniary  KM^— Aunt  Dorothy  is  at  Netberby  again. 
She  looks  thin  and  pale  after  such  prison-fkre  and 
lodging/  She  brings  certain  tidings  that  Roger  will 
soon  be  free. 

Her  wrath  seems  chiefly  directed  against  the  exactions 
of  the  prison-officers. 

''Haipies!''  said  she,  ''unconscionable  harpies.  I 
would  not  have  given  a  groat  of  good  money  to  fiU  their 
unhallowed  coffers,  and  to  buy  the  rancid  lard  and  fetid 
oil  they  dare  to  call  butter  and  baoon,  or  demeaned  myself 
to  ask  them  the  favour  of  a  lodging  separate  from  the 
vagabonds  and  purse-pickers,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
poor  wilfbl  maid,  Annls  Nye.  She  looked  like  a 
ghost  or  a  corpse ;  a  corpse  with  the  eyes  of  an  angel, 
and  the  courage  of  a  lion.  Yea,  the  courage  of  a  lion 
more  than  the  meekness  of  a  martyr.  Brave  I  say  she 
is  as  any  woman  ever  was.  And  brave  the  Quakers 
are.  But  meek  I  never  will  call  them.  One  ol  them 
was  imprisoned  for  '  finishing  a  job,'  mending  shoes, 
on  the  Sabbath  morning  I  On  religious  principles,  quoth 
he:  breaking  the  Sabbath  'on  religious  grounds!'  And 
when  in  prison  he  let  them  nearly  whip  him  to  death, 
rather  than  confess  himself  guilty  by  doing  the  male- 
factors* prison  work.  Indeed,  he  would  have  died  but 
for  the  tender  nursing  of  Mr.  Thomas  EUwood  and  the 
other  Friends,  dressing  his  wounds  with  balsams.    For 


that  they  are  friendly  to  each  other,  these  frmatics,  no 
one  can  deny ;  brave  and  friendly ;  but  meek— surely 
they  are  not  I  had  almost  to  belie  myself  by  pretend- 
ing to  want  a  waiting-woman  (a  bondage  I  hate),  before 
I  could  prevail  on  that  poor  maid  to  let  me  have  her 
in  a  room  apart,  and  nurse  and  cherish  her  as  she 
needed.  For  she  had  been  sorely  bruised  and  wounded 
in  the  scattering  of  the  meeting,  where  the  soldiers 
took  her;  and  had  been  busier  since  with  her '  concerns' 
and  her '  callings,'  to  all  seeming,  than  with  mollifying 
her  wounds  and  bruises.  I  am  a  woman  of  no  weak 
nerve,  niece  Lettice,  but  my  heart  sickened  when  I  came 
to  see  how  she  must  have  suffered.  And  she  as  patient 
as  a  lamb ;  dumb  and  patient  those  Quakers  can  be.  I 
will  never  deny  that ;  dumb  and  patient,  brave  and 
friendly.  And  now  there  she  is  again  alone,  without 
a  creature  in  their  sober  senses  near  her  to  keep  her 
from  her '  concerns'  and  her '  calls.'  There  she  is  with 
ever  so  many  others,  sentenced  to '  service '  in  Jamaica." 

When  Job  Forster  heard  this  sentence,  he  brushed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  Poor  maid !  poor,  pleasant,  wilful  maid ! "  said  he. 

But  before  long  he  seemed  to  take  a  more  cheerftd 
view. 

"  Perhaps  it!s  for  the  best,  after  all,  Mistress  Lettice. 
Who  knows  but  she  might  have  been  seized  with  a  con- 
cern to  go  to  preach  to  the  Grand  Turk,  or  the  Pope,  or 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  ?  Several  of  the  women  Friends  have 
done  such  things.  Not  that  the  Turks  are  the  worst 
foes  for  a  Quaker.  They  listen  to  them  as  meek  as 
Iambs,  for  they  think  they  are  mad ;  and  they  think  the 
Ahnighty  speaks  through  mad  people.  And  then  they 
escort  them  out  of  the  country,  as  gracious  as  may  be. 
And  I  don't  see  what  any  saint  could  do  better  with  a 
Quaker,  poor  blind  infidels  though  those  Turks  be. 
Nay,  the  Turks  are  not  the  worst  danger  for  a  Quaker. 
She  might  have  had  a  concern  to  go  to  New  England, 
to  testify,  as  others  of  her  sect  have  done,  against  the 
severity  of  their  treatment  there.  And  New  England, 
they  do  say,  is  about  the  hottest  place  a  Quaker  can  go  to 
just  now.  They  don't  listen  to  them,  like  the  poor  Turks. 
And  they  do  escort  them  out  of  the  oountxy ;  but  not 
graciously.  They  beat  them  from  town  to  town,  and 
threaten  them  with  the  gallows  if  they  come  back  again, 
which  makes  it  a  stronger  temptation  than  any  Quaker 
can  resist  to  go  back  as  soon  as  they  can.'* 

This  is  a  great  perplexity  to  me.  I  thought  the 
people  in  New  Engknd  had  gone  there  on  account  of 
religious  liberty.    I  must  ask  Roger. 

February  17M.— Roger  is  with  us  again ;  scarce  the 
worse  for  his  imprisonment,  except  a  little  hollow  in 
the  cheeks,  and  a  good  deal  of  want  of  repair  in  his 
dothes.    I  see  he  did  not  use  the  clothes  I  had  made. 

"  A  little  more  in  good  campaigning  order,"  he  says, 
if  I  attempt  to  condole ;  "  a  little  relieved  of  over- 
abundance of  flesh.    That  is  alL" 

It  is  the  way  of  the  Draytons  generally,  and  of  Roger 
in  particular^  that  their  spirits  rise  beyond  the  ordinary 
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level  in  a  storm.  I  suppose  the  fitmily  has  been  used 
to  stonny  ireather  so  long  that  they  feel  it  their  element 
They  are  at  home  in  it^  and  like  it 

I  have  asked  him  about  New  Eng^d.  His  face 
quite  beamed,  and  his  tongue  seemed  unloosed,  when 
he  found  the  thought  of  going  to  the  plantati<»is  was 
not  so  terrible  to  me. 

He  confessed  that  he  had  often  thought  it  might  be 
the  best  resource,  if  things  do  not  mend  here,  but  had 
shrunk  from  mentioning  it  to  me. 

*<  We  are  all  cowards,  in  some  direc^n,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile.  ''  How  was  I  to  know,  sweet  heart,  I  bad 
married  a  Deborah,  whose  heart  would  never  fail?" 

"  Thou  dost  not  despair  for  England  2 "  I  said. 

" God  Ibrbid !"  said  he.  "But  the  lives  of  nations 
count  by  centuries,  and  ours  by  years,  and  that  but  pre- 
cariously. And,  meantime,  while  thoe  is  so  little  to 
be  done  here,  I  have  sometimes  thought  we  might  serve 
the  old  oountiy  best  by  extending  her  dominion  and 
anticipating  her  freedom  in  the  new." 

"  But,"  .said  I,  "  I  cannot  make  out  about  this  free* 
dom.  Job  Forster  says  they  are  by  no  means  gentle  to 
Quakers.*' 

He  paused  a  little. 

^  The  Quakers  are  not  quite  content  with  quietly 
pursuing  their  own  way,"  he  said.  ^<With  all  their 
objections  to  war  and  teadung  of  passive  resistance,  their 
wai&re  is  certainly  not  on  the  defensive,  but  a  con* 
tinual  sssault  on  other  sects.  And  at  present  the  New 
England  plantations  are  struggling,  not '  for  wellbeing, 
but  for  being;'  which  is  a  struggle  in  which  men  are 
apt  to  make  rough  terms.  By-and-by,  they  will  feel 
stronger,  and  be  gentler ;  and  the  Quakers,  seeing  that 
every  man's  hand  is  no  longer  against  them,  will  cease 
to  set  their  tongues  against  every  man." 

''  I  scsroe  think,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  in  that 
low  tone  to  which  his  voice  always  naturally  flaUs  when 
he  speaks  of  his  old  general,  "  that  the  place  is  yet  to 
be  found  on  earth  where  such  liberty  exists  as  the  Pro- 
tector would  have  had  in  England. 

''  But  it  has  scarce  come  to  the  alternative  of  exile 
yet  I  cannot  think  that  England  will  be  steeped  much 
longer  in  this  Lethe  of  false  loyalty,  forgetting  not 
Eliot  and  Hampden,  and  the  Commonwealth  alone,  but 
Magna  Charta,  and  all  her  history ;  all  that  makes  her 
England." 


LETTIOe's  DIABY— {^ontlniM(f>. 

London,  April  1665.— The  Isst  weeks  of  watching 
by  my  father's  sick-bed  are  over.  No  faittemeas 
mingles  with  the  sorrow.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  we 
could  do  nothing  but  give  thanks  for  the  peace  and 
patience  of  those  last  days ;  and  the  rest  for  the  spirit, 
so  weaiy  and  hopeless  as  to  this  world  and  its  fiiture— 
so  full  of  lowly,  trembling  hope  as  to  the  other. 

Then  came  the  ebbing  back  of  the  tide  of  affection  m 
a  tide  of  grief,  the  sense  of  blank  and  loss  that  must 


come ;  and  Roger  thought  it  best  I  should  leave  the  old 
scenes  altogether  for  a  while,  and  come  to  Olivers  home. 

For  the  old  home  at  the  hall  can  never  be  a  home 
for  us  again. 

Roland  and  his  wife  took  possession  at  once,  witii 
workmen  from  town,  and  a  train  of  new  serranti. 
Happily,  my  father  had  pensioned  many  of  the  old 
household. 

My  sister-in-law  has  remodelled  my  mothers  ontoiy, 
and  the  old  places  so  sacred  to  me,  as  she  wished,  alter 
the  newest  fashions  at  WhiiehaU. 

But  these  changes  in  things,  however  saoed,  aie 
little  indeed,  compared  with  the  dianges  in  people; 
the  evil  influences  brought  into  the  household  and  ^ 
village  by  the  dissolute  traiaof  serving  men  and  womeii, 
trained  in  the  wicked  manners  of  the  Cknnrt 

LoNDOir,  May  1665.— The  spring  seema  to  unfold  her 
robes  slowly  this  year,  and  fbebly,  like  a  bntteifly  I  saw 
yesterday,  in  which  life  was  so  low  that  it  died  whilst 
struggling  out  of  its  chrysalis.  There  has  been  modi 
drought  The  scant  foliage  in  the  parka  and  bj  the 
road-sides  grows  old  and  gray  witii  dust  and  drou^ 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  out 

There  have  been  comets  and  strange  ai^ts  in  the 
sky  this  winter.  Aunt  Dorothy  thinks  they  are  for  tiie 
nation's  sins ;  but  Mr.  Drayton,  who  attends  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Royal  Society  at  Gresham  College,  says  they 
have  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  not  with 
the  revolution  in  England.  ^  The  signs  of  the  times,"  sajs 
he,  "are  not  in  the  sky,  but  in  the  Whitehall  gaming- 
tables." But  Aunt  Dorothy  shakes  her  head,  and  says 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Quakers,  and  the  (Toort  together, 
are  fi»t  undermining  the  faith  of  the  people. 

There  are  rumours  thfit  one  or  two  poor  folk  in  the 
viUages  of  St  Giles'  and  St  Martin's-in-the-FieUs, 
between  Westminster  and  the  City,  lie  sick  with  a 
malady  men  like  not  weU  to  name. 

But  all  just  goes  on  as  usuaL  The  long  feeds  the 
wild-fowl  and  plays  pall-mall  in  the  park,  with  the 
throng  of  idlers  about  him. 

There  is  little,  indeed,  at  Whitehall  to  recall  that  it 
ever  was  what  Roger  and  the  foreign  amhassadon  saj 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth — a  virtooos 
princely  home ;  still  less  to  make  it  possible  to  think 
the  king  recalls  it  as  the  scene  of  his  father's  mart7^ 
dom.  A  gaming-house,  where  widwd  women  are 
lodged,  and  fill  the  galleries  night  and  day  with  licen- 
tious revehy ;  where  the  wife  sits  apart,  neglected  a&d 
despised,  while  her  husband  spends  her  fortune  on  the 
mistress  with  whom  he  compels  her  to  associate ! 

Li  there  no  English  gentleman  left,  no  relic  of  dd 
knighthood,  that  these  things  can  be  ? 

Queen  was  a  sacred  name  to  the  cavaliers  of  oj 
youth.  Were  there  no  cavaliers  left  when  the  young 
queen,  after  patiently  sitting  apart  some  time  in  her 
neglected  comer  of  the  room  while  the  base  throng, 
with  the  king  at  their  head,  gathered  wound  the  wsr 
treas^-at  length  rose  and  withdrew  to  hide  her  bitter 
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tears  in  her  cbu&ber ;— were  there  none  of  the  old 

Cavaliers  left  to  rally  indignantly  round  her  and 
shame  the  king  back  to  her  ?  Were  there  no  English 
gentlewomen  left  to  uphold  her  in  the  coongeoos  and 
womanlj  resistance  she  dared  at  first  to  make  to  the 
degradation  of  such  company  as  the  king  forced  on  her  ? 
—To  say  to  her,  *'  For  his  sake  and  your  own,  never 
]field  to  such  dishonour !  Better  weep  alone,  neglected 
for  life,  a  widowed  wife,  than  stoop  to  be  but  the  first 
of  such  a  company ! " 

Alas!  now,  poor  lady,  she  has  learned  to  hide  her 
indignation,  and  to  converse  freely  with  those  any  man 
with  a  spark  of  true  manhood  in  him,  profligate  though 
he  might  be,  would  have  kept  from  her  sight 

And  some  still  speak  of  the  king  as  a  model  of  grace 
and  courtesy,  and  extol  his  infinite  jest  and  wit ;  com- 
paring the  polish  of  these  refined  days  with  the  rough, 
soldierly  jokes  of  the  usurper ! 

These  days  refined,  and  those  coarse !  Roger  says 
there  is  more  coarseness  in  the  most  polished  compli- 
ment of  this  hollow  Court  than  in  the  roughest  joke  a 
man  like  Cromwell  could  ever  make.  Just  as  there  is 
more  coarseness  in  the  theatre  now  established  than  in 
the  rudest  jests  in  Shakspeaie,  whose  plays  the  kiiig's 
courtiers  and  mistresses  are  too  ''polite"  to  act,  and 
the  courtiers  too ''  polite"  to  enjoy. 

For  the  royal  iavourites  now  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
stage.  The  ''lady"  now,  they  say,  does  not  reign 
alone.  The  poor  young  queen  has  this  wretdied 
revenge,  at  least,  that  the  king  can  be  constant  to  no 
love,  lawful  or  not. 

Bear  and  bull  baiting,  too,  are  restored  among  the 
"  refinements"  of  the  Court  But,  perchance,  I  am  the 
bitterer  on  this,  in  that  this  degradation  presses  me  so 
close.  The  gleam  of  better  hope  that  broke  on  us  for 
Walter,  when  he  appeared  at  our  marriage  and  was 
reconciled  to  my  father,  has  long  since  vanished ;  and 
he  is  swept  away  again  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  Court 

It  is  this  which  obliges  me  to  think  of  evils  firom 
which  otherwise  I  might  turn  my  eyes. 

This  Dance  of  Satyrs  is  to  my  brother,  indeed,  a 
Dance  of  Death.  These  fires  of  sin  are  burning  away 
his  very  life  and  soul,  and  none  can  quench  them. 

June  3ri/.— The'numbers  of  poor  sick  folk  in  St  Giles' 
and  St  Martin's  have  increased  fearfully.  The  nobles 
and  rich  men  take  alarm ;  many  houses  are  deserted ; 
the  roads  crowded  with  coaches  full  of  fugitives. 

The  Plague  is  amongst  us !    The  Plague ! 

To  none  of  us  not  yet  beyond  middle  Ufe  are  the 
terrors  of  that  word  fully  known.  Mr.  Drayton,  Aunt 
Dorothy,  and  the  aged,  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
too  well.  In  1636^  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  was  the  last 
great  desolation  of  the  City.  Before  that  it  recurred, 
with  more  or  less  force,  eveiy  few  years.  Then  it  swept 
away  a  fifth  of  the  inhabitant^.  But  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  it  has  been  scarcely  seen  in  London ;  merely  four 
or  five  people  in  the  year,  in  the  lowest  districts,  dying 
of  it,  and  so  preventing  its  being  altogether  forgotten. 


Said  Aunt  Dorothy :  "  The  Commonwealth  was  not 
all  a  godly  people  could  wish.  But  during  the  Common- 
wealth the  Plague  did  not  visit  the  City.  That  scourge, 
at  all  events,  was  not  deemed  needful  Now  the  Court 
has  come  back— or  I  should  not  say  come  hack—wxi^  a 
Court  as  was  never  known  has  come  to  us  from  those 
widced,  foreign.  Popish  parts :  and  with  the  Court  comes 
the  Plague." 

"  The  real  Plague  has  been  among  us  some  years,"  said 
Mr.  Drayton.  "  Heaven  grant  this  Plague  may  he  the 
purification.  But  take  heed,  sister  Dorothy,  ti^e  heed 
how  we  interpret  Providence  before  the  time.  The 
scourge  has  fallen  <»  too  many  of  late  for  us  to  say  too 
hastily  this  is  the  Father's  rod,  and  that  is  the  Lictor's ; 
or  this  is  the  Kin^^s  aoodade  to  smite  his  servant  into 
knighthood,  firom  the  lower  place  of  service  to  the  higher. 
What  sayest  thou,  sister  Gretel  9" 

"For  me,  brother,"  she  replied,  "there  is  little 
temptation  to  be  too  quick  to  interpret,  because  1  am 
so  slow  to  understand.  So  I  find  it  the  safest  way,  when 
the  rod  falls  on  others,  to  hope  it  is,  as  thou  sayest,  the 
King's  aoo^de.  When  it  fUls  on  myself,  I  know  well 
enough  it  is  the  Father's  rod — the  loving  Father's 
loving  chastening,  yet  sorely  needed." 

But  Aunt  Dorotiiy  set  her  lips  rigidly. 

"  Some  men's  sins  are  open  beforehand,"  said  she, 
'<  going  before  to  judgment  And  all  men  say  it  does  seem 
very  notable  just  now  that  deathseizes  most  on  the  pro- 
fane, and  seems  to  pass  the  sober  and  religious  people  by." 

June  drd— Rumours  (^  a  great  victoiy  over  the  Dutch 
Fleet  The  news  scarce  stirs  up  the  smiljten  dty  to 
the  faintest  semblance  of  joy  or  triumpL  Yet  are 
victories  not  so  frequent  now  as  to  be  made  common. 

«/«n0  26<^— The  Court  has  fled  to  Oxford.  Whitehall 
is  empty  and  silent  That  mockery,  at  least,  is  gone 
out  of  sight  of  the  people's  misery. 

The  Court  has  fled,  and  the  good  Nonconformist 
ministers  have  come  back,  and  are  allowed  to  preach  in 
the  churches  from  which  they  were  driven. 

June  30(A.—- We  have  held  a  family  consultation  to* 
day  whether  to  stay  or  go.  Roger  and  Leonard  Antony 
had  no  doubt  of  their  duty. 

Many  of  the  physicians  have!  left  (to  attend  their 
fugitive  patients,  they  say),  which  makes  it  all  the  more 
needful,  Dr.  Antony  thinks,  for  him  to  remam. 

Many  of  the  clergy,  also  (though  by  no  means  all), 
have  fled  (to  tend  their  fugitive  flocks,  they  say).  And 
Roger  deems  it  the  plain  duty  of  a  Christian  man,  who 
is  here  already  by  Providence  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  peril,  to  stay,  and  give  what  help  he  can  to  the 
stricken  and  the  bereaved,  by  counsel,  alms,  and  words  of 
Christian  hope.  This  is  the  kmd  of  season  that 
unlocks  Roger's  lips.  He  grows  eloquent,  when  dying 
men  and  women  look  to  him  to  lift  their  hearts  to  God. 
At  least,  the  few  words  he  speaks  are  eloquent,  and 
refresh  the  heart  like  cold  water  alter  a  burning  drought 
—cold  and  firesh,  because  of  the  deep  places  from  which 
it  comes. 
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ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  SEA : 


They  tried  a  little  to  persuade  Olive  and  me  and 
the  chUdren  to  seek  lefiige  elsewhere. 

But  not  much,  seeing  that  all  persuasion  ooold  be  of 
no  avail  to  move  us  to  this. 

Thank  God,  it  is  iwt  my  duty  to  be  parted  from  him 
now.    Qod  spares  us  this  agony. 

Indeed,  there  is  one  mitigation  to  the  anguish  of  this 
time  of  terrors.  Death  oomes  to  many  households  now 
almost  as  the  Glorious  Epiphany  for  which  my  mother 
looked ;  as  it  were  with  a  great  trumpet,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  smiting  whole  families  together,  without 
parting,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

For  what  richer  mercy  could  we  ask? 

•/ttZy.—The  sunny  sky,  unshaded  by  a  cloud,  still 
smQes  its  terrible  steady  stony  smile  on  the  drooping  city; 
like  a  countenance  which  despair  has  smitten  into 
idiotic  vacancy;  like  an  eye  from  which  madness  has 
dried  the  tears. 

It  is  strange  to  have  such  leisure  as  we  have  now  to 
listen  and  think.  For  in  one  thing  Roger  and  Dr. 
Antony  are  firm.  They  will  not  suffer  us  to  go  into  the 
infected  streets,  nor  indeed  to  leave  the  garden,  save 
by  the  water-gate,  to  give  the  children  fresh  air  in  the 
meadows  by  the  river. 

We  keep  everything  as  much  as  possiUe  in  its  wonted, 
even  course.  Our  family  prayer  and  psalm  have  not  been 
omitted  once ;  Roger's  father  leading  it,  for  Roger  and 
Leonard  are  seldom  present 

Maidie  and  DoUy  sew  and  help  us  in  the  house,  where 
there  is  much  to  do;  since  we  held  it  duty  by  no  means 
to  suffer  our  servants  to  remain  in  the  infected  city,  un- 
willing as  they  were  to  depart.  Mistress  Gretel,  Mis- 
tress Dorothy,  and  Olive,  therefore,  do  the  kitchen  and 
the  household  work,  and  I  and  the  young  maidens  help 
all  we  can ;  although  (being  brought  up  too  helplessly)  I 
am  not  of  half  the  use  I  would  be. 

This  regular  even  living  Dr.  Antony  deems  the  best 
precaution.  He  believes  a  feverish  convulsive  kind  of 
religion  is  as  dangerous  as  any  other  excitement,  and 
that  we  have  great  need  at  such  (as  at  all)  times  of  the 
exhortation,  ^i^^  to  he  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own 
businese. 

Much  as  he  honours  those  who  preach  in  the  churches, 
he  could  desire  that  their  exhortations  were  sometimes 
less  alarming.  The  people  are  roused  and  alarmed 
enough,  he  says,  by  the  pestilence.  Death  itself  is 
preaching  the  Alarm  and  the  Call  to  the  unconverted. 
What  sermon  can  preach  '< Prepare"  like  Ten  thou- 
sand Deaths  in  a  week  ?  The  preachers  should  preach 
Christ  and  His  peace,  he  thinks.  And  so  no  doubt 
many  do. 

The  magistrates  do  what  they  can  to  produce  the 
same  regularity  in  the  dty.  London  is  not  wholly 
abandoned  by  all  her  rulers  in  her  sore  need.  Bread  is 
as  abundant  and  cheap  as  ever,  though  it  must  be  brought 
to  us  at  some  peril 

There  is  a  great  quiet  in  the  streets.  No  holiday 
processions  now.    The  meny-makers  are  all  gone  from 


the  city,  or  from  the  world.  No  fimeral  prooessiom. 
There  are  no  burials,  except  by  ni^t.  The  dty  is  dying. 
But  there  are  no  tolling  bells,  no  reverent  slow  steps  of 
the  mourning  train.  The  magistrates  dare  not  let  tbe 
mourners  go  about  the  streets  by  day. 

Death  is  stripped  of  all  the  pomps  with  whidi  ire 
seek  to  hide  its  terrors,  and  stands  bare.  The  acij 
funeral  procession  is  the  dead-cart  with  its  ghastly 
drivers;  the  dead-cart  met  at  the  head  of  each  alley 
with  shrieks  of  despair  which  break  the  sQence  of  the 
night  Twice  the  drivers  of  that  cart  were  lost,  and 
the  horses  rushed  wildly  on.  But  no  one  knows  if  the 
drivers  died  or  fled.  The  general  tomb  is  that  dread 
Pit  in  the  fields  where  the  dead  are  thrown  at  midnight, 
of  which  we  scarce  dare  even  think. 

The  pestilence  makes  no  distinction  that  any  of  as 
can  understand  now.  Aunt  Dorothy  has  wen-nigh 
given  up  seeking  to  read  Qod*s  judgments,  which  at 
first  she  and  many  thought  so  distinct  and  dis- 
tinguishing. 

Tet  amid  all  these  horrors  there  are  alleviatioDs  such 
as  sometimes  do  make  the  meaning  shine  through  them; 
as  if  they  were  illuminated  from  within. 

Divisions  have  ceased.  Instead  of  disputing  qnestioDi 
of  precedence  as  on  a  mock  battle-fiield.  Christians 
4raw  inward  to  the  citadd,  which  is  the  sole  and  com- 
mon refuge  of  us  aU. 

Mere  rdigious  talk  has  ceased. 

People  whose  talk  is  deeper  in  their  life,  do  not  dart 
to  talk  for  fear  of  having  to  prove  their  words  the  same 
hour  in  dying. 

People  whose  life  lies  deeper  than  their  speech,  do  not 
need  to  talk  of  what  they  fed.  The  peace  which  sets 
them  free  to  serve  and  comfort  all  around,  speaks 
enough,  with  very  few  words. 

Persecution  has  ceased. 

The  pestilence,  with  its  crud  Act  of  Uniformity,  bis 
altogether  annulled  that  of  the  king.  Divers  of  the 
ejected  ministers,  now  that  ten  thousand  are  dying  in  a 
week,  have  resolved  that  no  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
mortal  men  whatever  can  justify  them  in  neglecting 
men*s  souls  and  bodies  in  such  extremities.  Th^ 
therefore  stay,  or  return.  They  go  into  the  foisskcn 
pulpits,  unforbidden,  to  preach  to  the  poor  people  befoie 
they  die;  also  to  visit  the  sick,  and  get  such  relief  as 
they  can  for  the  poor,  espedally  those  who  are  shat  op 
in  the  smitten  houses. 

The  fear,  and  hope,  which  at  first  made  people  avoid 
each  other,  have  passed  together.  And  the  churches 
are  crowded  whenever  any  preach  who  speak  as  if  they 
testified  what  they  knew. 

"Religion,"  Roger  says,  "is  gaining  sudi  a  holdrf 
numbers  of  these  weeping,  silent  listeners,  as,  living  or 
dying,  will  not  be  loosed  agdn.'* 

And  (unless  the  Puritan  preadiing  is  different  froo 
any  I  ever  heard,  or  thought  to  hear)  the  sermons  aze 
such  as  the  evident  possibility  of  the  preadien  nefer 
preaching  another,  and  the  certainty  of  many  of  the 
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eongr^tions  neyer  hearing  another,  alone  can  make 
them. 

Tbey  are  messagea ;  not  statementSy  or  arguments; 
scarcely  so  much  appeals  as  messages.  The  calmest 
sDosion  to  danger  penetrates  the  heart  like  the  arch- 
angeFs  trumpet,  when  ten  thousand  dying  lips  are 
echoing  it 

'^  7<w  art  iMt'-^oandering  and  last  in  nn." 

That  has  a  strange  power,  when  we  knew  it  to  be 
tme,  and  iee  before  us  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

"  TheSon  ofOodhas  come  to  nei  and  to  save  the  losi!* 

He,  Himself,  not  the  plague,  but  the  Saviour,  is  here, 
seeking  the  lost  now ;  not  to  judge  but  to  save. 

Oi}d  has  to  loved  the  tfforid;  not  hated,  let  these  hor- 
rors say  what  they  may— not  forgotten—but  laved;  not 
willed  this  poor  dtf  kened  world  to  perish,  let  these  grass- 
grown  streets,  and  these  shutters  rattling  against  the 
empty  houses,  these  midnight  burials  of  thousands,  these 
dei^-wails,  this  death-silence,  say  what  they  will,  not 
to  perish;  the  true  perishing,  the  perishing  in  sin,  of 
sin,  is  not  His  will,  never  His  will,  but  the  being  sttved, 
out  of  sin  and  from  sin.  nis  salvation  is  as  near  you 
as  the 'plague.  Nay,  the  plague  is  only  the  merdlul 
thunder  calling  to  it 

Few  wordM  are  needed  to  move  men  now;  no  new 
words.  The  older  the  better.  If  the  old  forgotten  words 
ODoe  lisped  at  a  mother's  knee,  better  than  alL 

0  Walter !  Walter !  my  brother !  Art  thou  here  still 
in  this  plagaensmitten  city,  or  hast  thou  fled  with  that 
Court  smitten  with  a  plague  so  infinitely  more  terrible  ? 
Would  Qod  thou  wert  here  to  hear  those  sacred  words 
of  heavenly  forgiveness  and  strength,  echoed  back  to  thy 
heart  once  more,  as  from  our  mother's  lips,  from  among 
these  congregations  of  dying  men ! 

Atigtist  26tA.— It  has  come  dose  to  us  at  last 

Our  door  is  marked  with  the  red  cross  now. 

The  sweetest  and  ripest  souls  among  us— Roger's 

father  and  Aunt  Gretel— have  been  stricken,  and  are 

gone  home. 

Yesterday  morning,  before  daybreak,  I  was  resting 
on  my  bed,  baying  watched  through  the  night,  when  I 
heard  the  latch  of  the  garden-door,  whi6h  was  left  open 
lor  Roger  and  !Dr.  Antony,  softly  lifted.  I  thought  it 
might  be  Roger,  and  crept  down-stairs. 

At  the  door  I  met  Annis  Nye. 

Her  face  was  pale  and  worn,  but  serene  as  ever,  and 
her  voice  as  calm. 

"  I  heard  that  you  were  all  here,  without  any  to  serve 
you/*  she  said,  ''and  I  thought  that  was  a  call  to  me  to 
come." 

«  Bo  you  know  mto  what  peril  you  come  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  I  saw  the  plague-sign  on  the  street-door,"  she  said; 
'*  so  I  came  round  through  the  garden." 

1  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  her,  and  wept 
Tears  are  not  common  with  us  now;  but  I  could  not 
help  these.  Gknerous  deeds  always  touch  the  spring  of 
tears,  I  think,  more  easily  than  sorrow. 


What  was  stranger  than  my  being  thus  moved,  when 
Aunt  Dorothy  came  down  and  saw  Annis,  and  heard 
why  she  had  come,  she  did  as  I  had  done;  she  took  the 
maiden  to  her  hevt  and  wept 

But  what  sounded  stranger  yet  in  that  house  and 
dty  of  death,  when  the  children  saw  her,  they  made  the 
hushed  house  ring  for  a  moment  with  their  joyous  wel- 
comes. 

"  Annis  is  at  home  again  V*  they  said ; "  Annis  is  safe. 
She  will  nurse  us  all,  and  keep  every  one  quiet,  and  we 
shall  all  get  well." 

Meantime,  Mistress  Dorothy  had  busied  herself  pre- 
paring food,  which  she  set  before  Annis,  and  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  her  to  take  a  little  bread  and  milk. 

She  had  a  strange  story  to  tell,  and  she  told  it  in 
few  words,  as  was  her  wont,  at  our  questioning. 

''I  and  other  women  friends  were  sentenced  to  the 
plantations  in  Jamaica,"  she  said.  *'But  the  ship- 
masters refiised  to  take  us.  They  held  our  sentence 
unjust,  and  feared  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  if  they 
meddled  with  us.  At  last  one  was  found  who  took  us, 
he  being  denied  a  pass  down  the  river  from  the  plague- 
smitten  dty  unless  he  covenanted  to  cany  us.  They 
had  trouble  in  getting  some  of  us  on  board.  For  they 
would  not  acknowledge  their  sentence  so  far  as  to  climb 
willingly  into  the  ship.  So  they  had  to  be  hoisted  on  board 
like  merchandise.  To  this  I  was  not  called.  For  which  I 
was  thankful.  For  it  angered  the  sailors  sorely.  *  They 
would  hoist  merchants^  goods,'  said  they, '  but  not  men 
and  women.'  But  the  officers  took  the  ropes,  saying, 
'They  are  the  king's  goods.'  So,  as  chattels,  we  were 
shipped  for  the  plantations.  But  we  had  scarce  reached 
the  sea  when  the  pestilence  broke  out  among  us.  One 
and  another  sickened  and  died.  So  that  the  ship- 
masters would  proceed  no  further,  but  cast  us  on  shore, 
and  me  among  the  rest" 

There  was  a  kind  of  comfort  in  feeling  that,  coming 
thus  from  an  infected  ship,  the  generous  maiden  had 
not  really  increased  her  risk  by  devoting  herself  to  our 
service,  fredy  as  she  had  dared  to  do  so.  And  our  risk 
could  scarce  be  increased. 

Having  told  her  tale,  Annis  quietly  folded  her  out-of- 
door  garments,  lajring  them  aside  in  the  old  places,  and 
said  to  Aunt  Dorothy,  ''Which  way  can  I  serve  thee 
best?" 

We  took  her  to  Mr.  Drayton's  sick-chamber.  Olive's 
eyes  brightened  with  the  soft  moisture  of  grateful  tears 
as  Aimis  entered,  where  she  sate  by  her  father's  bed. 

But  that  was  no  place  or  season  for  spoken  thanks  or 
questionings.  Annis  at  once  fitted  into  her  place  among 
the  nurses.  And  I  know  not  how  any  of  us  could  have  sur- 
vived those  days  and  nights  of  watching,  but  for  her  hdp. 

Aunt  Dorothy  said, — 

"  I  will  take  heed  how  I  speak  lightly  of  Quakers  and 
their  calls  agaiiL" 

Tes;  the  two  readiest  among  us  have  been  called  home. 
Roger's  father  and  his  mother's  sister.  Honoured  and 
bdoved  beyond  any. 
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Yet  we  speak  of  them  quietly,  almost  without  tean. 

Death  is  so  around  us— without,  within,  everywhere 
—that  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing.  We  say, "  They 
are  gone  home,"  with  less  sense  of  separation  than  in 
ordinary  times  we  say,  '^  They  are  gone  to  Netherby/' 
with  fax  less  than  we  should  have  said,  ''They  have 
gone  across  the  seas/' 

It  is  so  likely  we  may  be  with  them  again  to-monow 
— ^to-day ! 

I  look  back  a  page  or  two  in  this  Diary,  and  the 
words  they  spoke  and  I  wrote  so  lately  have  become 
sacred,  dying,  farewell  words. 

'*The  Father's  rod."*  Yes,  that  was  what  the^f 
thought  "  The  Kin^s  touch  smiting  them  from  the 
lower  service  to  the  higherP  That  is  what  we  think, 
and  we  say  it  to  each  other  as  their  epitaph. 

September,— ISio  distinction,  indeed,  this  pestilence 
makes  as  to  whom  it  smites. 

What  I  wished,  yet  scarce  dared  to  wish,  for  Walter 
has  come  trae. 

Could  I  have  dared  to  wish  it,  had  I  thought  it  could 
come? 

Two  nights  smce,  Roger  came  to  my  bedside  and 
said, — 

''Lettice,  I  dare  not  spare  thee,  even  thee,  firom  a 
call  such  as  this.  Canst  thou  be  ready  to  come  with 
me  quickly,  to  visit  one  smitten  with  plague  ?" 

From  any  voice  but  his,  the  sudden,  midnight  sum- 
mons would  have  set  my  heart  beating  so  as  to  rob 
me  of  the  power  to  obey. 

But  there  is  always  a  calm  about  him  which  nerves 
me  to  do  anything.  Besides,  he  said, '' Come  with  me" 
And  that  was  strength  itsell 

I  did  not  waste  time  in  questioning.  He  left  me  to 
tell  Annis  Nye  not  to  wake  Olive. 

I  was  dressed  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  I  went  and 
kissed  the  babe.  It  might  be  perilous  for  me  to  touch 
his  soft  cheek,  rosy  with  sleep,  when  I  came  back.  If 
ever  I  came  back  to  him !  For  that  was  a  probability 
which  must  be  met  in  such  a  leave-taking. 

As  I  stood  by  the  child's  little  bed,  Roger  came  back. 

"  We  will  kneel  beside  him,''  he  said. 

And  in  a  few  brief  words  he  prayed,  for  strength  to 
comfort,  for  wisdom  to  gujde,  for  balm  to  heaL 

Before  we  rose,  I  knew  what  he  meant. 

"It  is  Walter,"  I  said. 

He  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  we  spoke  no  more. 

Silently  we  went  out,  our  steps  echoing  through 
the  streets,  the  great  bonfires,  kept  up  now  in  each 
street  to  purify  the  air,  lighting  us  on  our  way,  now 
illuminating  with  tongues  of  fitful  flame  the  red  cross 
and  the  closed  door,  now  more  drearily  lighting  up  the 
empty  chambers  of  the  houses  of  the  dead  which  needed 
no  longer  to  be  closed,  whose  half-opened  shutters  creaked 
restlessly  in  the  night-winds. 

We  stopped  at  the  steps  of  what  had  been  a  stately 
mansion. 

The  door  was  ajar,  as  Roger  must  have  left  it  There 


were  none  to  usher  us  into  the  lofty  hall  or  up  Uie  wide 
staircase,  on  whose  stone  stairs  our  steps  echoed  so 
noisily  through  the  deserted  chambers,  step  as  sofUy  as 
we  might 

Through  (me  luxurious  chamber  after  another  we 
passed,  our  steps  hushed  on  soft  Persian  mgs,  and 
softened  by  tapestried  walls. 

In  one  lay  virginals  and  lutes  and  aong-books,  as  if 
from  a  recent  ooneert  In  another,  a  tahle  spread  for  a 
feast — ^the  wine  still  sparkling  in  the  gUuees,  and  saa- 
mer-fraits  mouldering  on  the  porcelain. 

And  in  the  last  chamber,  upon  a  statdy  glided  bed 
with  silk  curtains,  he  lay,  my  brother,  with  scaice  open» 
half-vacant  eyes,  which  seemed  as  if  thdr  sight  and 
meaning  were  gone,  his  hands  deoched  in  agony. 

Yet  he  saw  and  knew  me,  for  he  cried  with  an  energy 
which  pierced  the  silence  like  a  death-wail, — 

"Take  her  away,  Roger!  take  her  away!  I  will  not 
hftve  that  at  my  door !    Take  her  away !" 

But  I  went  dose  to  him,  and  gently  andasped  his 
clenched  hand,  and  kissed  his  forehead,  and  said,— 

"Two  of  us  have  been  smitten  already,  Walter.  We 
are  past  peril." 

"Who  have  been  smitten?"  he  asked  suddenly. 
"Not  your  diUdl" 

"No,"  I  said— and  I  iblt  my  vd<e  falter— "not  onr 
Harry." 

Then  his  mind  seemed  to  wander,  for  the  fju*-(^  ptst 
came  back  so  vividly  as  to  blot  out  the  days  that  had 
intervened. 

"Harry,  my  brother  Hany—don't  speak  to  me  (^ 
Harry,"  he  said.  "He  loved  me,  and  sent  a  dyii^ 
message  that  he  looked  to  meet  me.  And  he  never  will 
—he  never  will"    And  then, — 

"  I  am  dying,  Lettice,  don't  you  see  ?  <fy»f^— body  and 
souL  For  mercy*s  sake  don't  come  near  me.  If  yon 
can  bear  it,  I  can't  There  will  be  tormentB  enough 
soon.  Don't  bum  my  soul  thus  with  your  purity  a&d 
your  love." 

I  took  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  for  I  could 
not  speak.  But  he  drew  it  away  with  a  oonvnlaire 
energy. 

"  Take  her  away,  Roger !— don't  let  her !  She  doesn't 
know  what  I  am,  or  who  it  was  these  hands  touched 
last" 

And  then  at  intervals  he  told  us  how,  when  the  Oomi 
left,  a  small  company  of  the  mora  reckkss  young 
courtiers  had  persuaded  him  it  would  be  oowazdl^  to 
go;  and  they  had  established  themsdves  in  &is  house, 
bdonging  to  a  kinsman  of  one  of  them,  and  hdd  wild 
revelries  there.  How  he  had  half  intended,  when  he 
had  heard  we  remained  in  the  City,  to  break  with  these 
dissdute  associates,  and  find  us  out;  and  had  once  or 
twice  crept  in  to  churches  by  himself  and  heard  sermons, 
but  had  delayed  and  hesitated  from  week  to  week;  nntal 
at  last,  towards  the  end  of  August,  a  singmg-giri,  one 
of  their  company,  had  been  smitten  with  the  pla^ 
Then  the  door  had  been  doeed  and  marked,  and  all  the 
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Tevellen  had  escaped  tiuoi^h  windows,  over  the  leads 
of  other  honses,  or  over  the  palings  of  gardens  io  the 
river,  and  so  into  the  country.  Bat  he  could  not  shut 
hia  heart  to  the  dying  shrieks  of  that  poor  lost  girl,  and 
tbandon  her  to  die  alone. 

^I  meant  to  wait  till  she  was  dead,**  he  said,  ''and 

leave  the  men  of  the  dead-cart  to  find  her  in  the  empty 

house  and  bury  her,  and  then  to  follow  the  rest    I  had 

enough  on  my  conscience  without  heing  followed  through 

life  with  those  dying  cries.    But  before  she  died  I  b^gan 

to  feel  ill  mysell    I  tried  to  keep  up  my  spirits  with 

vine;  but  that  was  of  no  use.    And  then  I  found  half- 

a-dosen  leaves  of  an  old  Prayer-book— the  sentences, 

and  the  confession,  and  the  absolution,  and  one  or  two 

of  the  Goflpels.    I  entreated  her  to  let  me  read  to  her, 

bat  she  would  not  listen,  but  kept  deliriously  singing^ 

mixiDg  up  light  songs,  bad  enough  at  any  time  from  a 

woman's  lips,  with  strains  of  music  from  the  Royal 

Chapel,  and  melodies  of  innocent  old  Christmas  Tillage 

carols,  in  a  way  horrible  to  hear.    And  then  she  died, 

and  I  was  too  ill  to  leaya    And  I  crept  in  to  this  bed. 

That  was  yesterday.     And  at  night-fall  there  was  a 

rattling  at  the  door,  and  heaiy  steps  up-stairs,  and 

heavier  down  again.    So  I  knew  they  would  buiy  her. 

Bat  I  hy  still  under  the  sheets;  lor  a  hoirid  dread  came 

over  me  that  tb^  might  find  me,  cany  me  down,  and 

buy  me  with  her,  to  save  time.  There  had  been  horrible 

jests  among  us  of  such  things  happening.  But  the  door 

shut,  echoing  through  the  empty  house  like  thunder. 

''And  I  knew  I  was  left  alone  to  die.  And  then  an- 
other horrible  feeling  came  over  me;  that  it  would  be 
better  if  they  had  found  me,  and  taken  me  out  to  die 
quietly  among  the  dead,  vrithout  thinking  any  more 
about  it,  than  leave  me  here  lingering  alone  to  think  of 
it;  to  look  at  death  steadily,  slone,  no  one  knows  how 
long;  with  nothing  but  dying  between  me  and  it 

"And  to  pass  the  time  and  break  the  silence  I  took 
up  the  old  Prayer-book  and  read  aloud,— 

'''  When  ike  vneked  tnan  tumeth  away  frcm  his 
viekedness.*  But  I  thought,  I  can  never  turn  away 
from  my  wickedness.  I  can  only  tun  round  and  round 
in  it  for  ever  and  ever.  So  I  stopped,  until  the  silence 
was  worse  to  bear  than  the  words;  and  then  I  read  on 
Again.  But  my  own  voice  sounded  to  me  like  a  parody. 
Dreadful  jeeting  voices  seemed  reading  the  sacred  words 
after  me,  until  I  came  to  the  Confession. 

'^Then  the  jesting  voices  vanished.  And,  instead, 
came  my  mother's  voice,  and  my  own,  as  a  boy,  saying 
it  after  her,  '  We  have  gone  astray,  like  lost  sheep.* 
I  might  have  said  it  once,  I  knew,  and  have  came  hack; 
now  I  should  have  to  ^  on  saying  it  for  ever,  with  her 
▼oioe  echoing  it  as  if  from  heaven,  and  neper  come  hack. 
U I  could  hear  the  voice  of  some  one  good  reading  this 
confession  and  the  gospels,  I  thought  they  might  seem 
true,  even  for  me,  yet,  but  never  in  my  owa 

"  So  I  flung  the  book  fh)m  me,  and  lay  still  until  I 
heard  a  man's  feet  coming  softly  up  the  staircase;  and 
I  thought  it  was  a  thief  come  to  pillage,  and  then 


perhaps  to  murder  me.  And  the  insane  desire  of  life 
mastered  me  again;  and  I  covered  my  face  again  and 
hushed  my  breath,  until  I  heard  Roger's  voice  beside 
me  sayingi  *  There  is  no  one  living  here.*  And  then  I 
looked  up.  And  all  night  he  has  been  speaking  to  me,. 
Lettice— nursing  me  as  my  mother  might,  and  now  and 
then  reading  out  of  the  Qospels  and  the  Confession. 
And  if  the  merciful  words  would  seem  true  to  me  in  any 
voice,  sister,  they  would  in  his.  If  I  had  only  gone  Uy 
you  all  before !  But  it  is  too  late.  Is  it  not  too  late  ? 
Is  not  my  lifo  wasted,  lost— lost  for  ever  f " 

He  gazed  into  my  eyes  with  that  wistful,  thirsting 
look  of  the  souls  who  are  departing.  I  knew  nothing 
but  truth  would  avail.  So  I  said  as  quietly  as  I  could, — 

''Tour  Ufe— this  life,  Walter-I am  afraid  it  is  lost- 
lost  for  ever.     Your  life;  but  not  you,  Walter;  not 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine,  and  said, — 

^  And  there  is  no  second,  Lettice.  Qod  Himself  can- 
not give  us  back  the  lost  life  again." 

Then  all  that  he  might  have  been,  aU  my  mother 
hoped  he  might  be,  rushed  over  my  hearty  and  I  could 
not  say  any  more.  I  could  only  kneel  down  by  his  bed- 
side and  take  his  hand  and  sob  out^ — 

*^  0  Father,  Thou  knowest  all  he  might  have  been, 
all  that  Thou  wouldest  have  had  him  be.  And  Thou 
seest  the  ruin  they  have  made  of  him.  Have  pity,  have 
pity,  and  foigive  r* 

He  laid  his  hand  on  mina 

"Hush,  Lettice,  hush!"  he  said;  <'not  they^L  I 
have  ruined  myself.  No  one  could  have  ruined  me  but 
myself.    The  sin  is  mine." 

Then  I  rose.  For  I  felt  as  if  my  prayer  was  answered. 
I  felt  as  if,  weak,  trembling  woman  that  I  was,  a  priestly 
voice  was  in  my  ears  pronouncing  absolution,  ready  to 
breathe  the  gospel  of  foigiveness  through  my  lips.  For 
it  seemed  to  me  these  were  the  first  words  of  real  re- 
penting I  had  ever  heard  Walter  utter.  I  had  heard  him 
agun  and  again  speak  of  himself  or  his  life  with  a 
passionate  loathing.  But  that  was  not  repenting.  Too 
often  if  any  one  admitted  the  justice  of  such  self-accu- 
sations, he  would  turn  them  into  self-excusings  and 
accusing  of  others.  But  now,  it  seemed  to  me,  he 
was  indeed  coming  to  himself,  coming  home;  and  I 
said,— 

**  Walter,  you  could  not  turn  from  the  cries  of  that 
poor  dying  creature.  Will  you  set  your  pity  above 
God's?" 

''  I  had  none  but  myself  to  think  of,"  he  said.  ''  It 
mattered  nothing  to  any  one  whether  I  did  right  or 
wrong  about  it  He  is  King  and  Judge,  and  has  the 
whole  world  to  think  of  in  forgiving  any  one." 

"  Our  Lord  did  not  say  so,"  I  said.  <'  When  the  lost 
son  arose  to  come  home  to  be  forgiven,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  father  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  in  the 
worid  but  with  him.  He  did  not  think  of  what  the 
servants  would  say,  or  the  elder  brother,  or  how  any 
one  else  might  be  tempted  by  the  forgiveness  to  wander. 
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He  was  watching  the  wanderer !  Oh,  Walter,  He  was 
the  first  to  see  him  torn— the  first !  He  was  the  first 
to  see  yon.  I  know  it  by  the  parable;  I  know  it  be- 
cause, after  all— after  all,  Walter— He  has  let  you  die 
at  your  post  Think  of  the  mercy  of  that!  Ton 
might  have  died  helping  to  ruin  some  one.  You  die 
trying  to  help.  Think  of  the  mercy  of  being  suffered 
to  do  that!" 

A  softer  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  after  a  minute 
he  said, — 

'*  I  cannot  doubt  His  pity;  no,  I  dare  not  What  I 
doubt  is  myself.  How  can  you  know,  Lettioe,  how  can 
I  know,  that  if  life  were  given  back  to  me  I  might  not 
waste  it  all  again  V* 

Then  turning  that  intense  searching  gaze  from  me  to 
Roger,  he  went  on,'— 

"  How  can  I  know  whether  I  am  dinging  to  Him,  as 
a  dying  man  clings  to  anything,  or  indeed  as  the  re- 
penting son  to  the  Father  7    How  can  you  know  or  I  ?'* 

Roger  bent  low  over  him,  and  said,— 

*'  Neither  you  nor  I  can  know.  One  only  knows.  He 
only  can  forgive.  He  knew,  on  the  cross,  when  he  was 
dying  for  the  world,  and  the  thief  beside  him  was  dying 
for  his  own  crimes,  and  dying  He  forgave  the  dying.  He 
knows  now.  He  is  as  near  as  then,  and  not  dying; 
iivitig  for  evermore;  almighty  to  save.  But  even  if  you 
are  dinging  to  Him,  as  a  drowning  man  to  a  rock,  or  to 
an  outstretched  hand,  in  mere  terror  of  the  waves,  is 
He  one  likely  to  wrench  His  hand  even  firom  such  a 
poor,  desperate,  selfish  grasp  as  that  ?  Did  He  on  the 
SeaofGalQee?" 

Walter  drank  in  all  Roger  said,  but  made  no  reply. 

Roger's  next  words  fell  solemn  as  a  summons  from 
another  world. 


"  What  do  you  want  Him  to  save  you  ftom  V 

Walter's  answer  was  a  cry  of  agony. 

"  From  myself !— from  myself ! " 

Roger's  voice  was  firm  no  longer,  but  low  and  broken 
as  Walter's  own,  as  he  replied,— 

''That  He  died  to  do;  that  He  lives  to  do.  That  He 
can  never  refuse  to  do  for  any  that  ask  Him,  for  em 
and  for  ever." 

Then,  after  a  few  moments,  Roger  said,— 

"  If  He  sees  no  other  way  to  save  you  but  that  fn 
should  lose  your  life,  that  you  should  not  be  titu^ 
with  it  agun,  could  you  be  dbntent  7" 

"  How  can  I  be  content  7"  Walter  answered.  '*  Thisk 
what  my  life  might  have  been.  It  might  have  been 
like  yours !  And  I  have  no  second.  I  would  not  com- 
plain. It  is  no  wonder  I  cannot  be  trusted.  I  can- 
not trust  myself.  But  you  can  never  know  how  bitter 
it  is  to  b^gin  to  see  what  life  might  have  been  when  it 
is  all  over,  and  when  you  b^;in  to  see  how  well  He  yw 
have  grieved  was  worth  serving." 

He  lingered  some  days.  And  then  the  lost  life  was  over. 

The  life  those  we  had  served  not  disloyally  had  done 
their  utmost  to  ruiiL 

The  spirit  had  departed,  which  He  we  have  served 
so  unworthily  even  to  the  uttermost  can  save. 

It  was  beyond  comparison  the  bitterest  sacrifice  we 
had  ever  made. 

Yet  this  sacrifice  England  is  now  making  by  heca- 
tombs on  the  same  foul  altar. 

A  sacrifice  not  of  life  ennobled,  and  made  infinitely 
worthier  in  laying  it  down,  but  of  honour,  of  virtue,  d 
all  that  makes  men  men.  Of  souls  degraded  in  tbe 
sacrifice  to  the  levd  of  that  to  which  they  are  sacrificei 
A  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God. 


H0TE8  IHTSODUCTOST  TO  THE  FSALTEB. 

BY  TUB  REV.  WILLIAM  BIKKIE,  P.D.,  8TIBLIX0. 
NO.  v.— PSALMODY  UNDER  SOLOMON  AND  THE  LATER  KINGS. 


HE  torrent  of  sacred  song  that  glad- 
dened the  reign  of  David  dwindled 
into  a  brook  vrhen  the  great  psalmist 
died.  Of  the  Hundred  and  fifty 
psalms,  not  more  than  four  can  be  traced  to  the 
age  of  Solomon.  This  is  certainly  a  much 
smaller  number  than  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  intellectual  brilliance  of  the  age, 
and  especially  considering  that  the  wise  king  and 
his  contemporaries  had  been  nurtured  amongst 
the  songs  of  Zion.  In  explanation  of  this,  it  has 
been  customary  to  allege,  as  Dr.  Delitzsch  does  in 
his  recent  Commentary,  that  the  age  of  Solomon 
was  one  rather  of  reflective  study  than  of  direct 


and  deep  feeling,  that  the  yearning  after  higher 
things  which  marked  the  preceding  generation 
had  given  place  to  the  lust  of  present  enjoy- 
ment|  and  that  i^  of  the  Thousand  and  fi^e  songs 
which  the  king  vnrote,  all  have  perished  save  two 
or  three,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  m  &efad 
that  he  '^  spake  of  all  things  from  the  cedar  to 
the  hyssop,  directing  his  studies  rather  to  the 
arcana  of  nature  than  to  the  mysteries  of  grace** 
There  may  be  something  in  this,  but  it  is  U» 
strongly  put;  for  Solomon  is  the  undoubted 
author  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  May  not  a  bettir 
explanation  be  found  in  another  direction  f  ^^ 
know  that  the  function  of  the  Psalms  was  not  so 
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much  to  set  forth  new  revelatioiis,  as  to  aid  the 
Chnrch  in  appropriating  and  responding  to  the 
revelations  already  given.     May  it  not  be  that  the 
material  of  which  psahns  are  woven — the  prior 
revdatioDs  of  divine  truth — ^had  been  so  far  ex- 
hausted by  David  and  his  contemporaries,  that  a 
long  time  had  to  ekpse — the  Church's  stock  of 
knowledge  had  to  be  enlarged  by  new  revelations 
and  new  experiences — before  there  conld  be  a 
copious  flow  of  new  songs  1     Certain  it  is,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  that  the  only  period  that 
was  very  fruitful  of  psalmody  after  the  reign  of 
David,  was  preceded  by  that  marvellous  disclosure 
of  God's  purposes  regarding  the  Church  and  the 
world  which  took  place  by  the  ministry  of  Isaiah 
and  the  other  prophets  who  lived  about  the  same 
time. 

Two  psalms  bear  Solomon's  name  in  their 
titles.  One  of  these  is  the  Hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  ;  entitled  A  Song  of  degrees,  of  Solomon. 

**  Except  the  Loi»  build  the  honee, 
In  rain  they  laboor  that  boIUl  It: 
Ezeept  the  Loso  Iceep  the  city. 
In  Tsin  the  watchmen  waketh. 

**  It  Is  rain  /or  you  to  rite  np  early,  to  lit  up  late. 
To  eat  the  bread  of  torrowftd  toili; 
So  he  sireth  to  his  beiored  On]  sleep. 

"  Lo»  an  heritage  of  the  Lou>  are  children; 
A  reward  Is  the  Anit  of  the  womb. 
As  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man. 
So  are  the  chUdron  of  yonng  men. 

**  Happy  the  nun  who  hsth  flUed  his  qntTer  with  them : 
They  shaH  not  be  ashamed. 
Bat  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate.** 

Some  recent  critica  throw  doubt,  here  also,  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  superscription.  But  most 
people  will  judge  that  tbis  must  be  in  virtue  of  some 
foregone  conclusion;  and  will  agree  with  Luther, 
Cal\in,  and  the  generality  of  the  older  com- 
mentators, in  thinking  that  the  psalm  is  so  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  the  wise  author  of  the  Proverbs, 
that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  his  pen. 
It  is  the  lyrical  expression  of  thoughts  which  run 
through  the  **  dark  sayings"  of  that  book.  The 
first  part  of  it,  for  instance,  is  a  beautiful  repro- 
duction of  Prov.  X.  22 :  "  The  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow 
with  it ;"  and  the  correspondence  is  stiU  closer  if 
we  translate  the  latter  clause,  as  many  do,  "  And 
sorrowful  toil  addeth  nothing  to  it."  Familiar  as 
the  Proverb  has  become  in  the  speech  of  every 


Christian  nation,  the  Psalm  is^et  more  familiar. 
It  was  from  the  psalm  that  the  pious  builders  of 
a  former  generation  borrowed  the  Nmi  Dohinits 
Fbttstba,  which  may  be  read  on  the  lintels  of 
houses  in  our  older  streets.  An  admirable  con- 
fession of  faith  to  be  made  by  any  man  who  is 
called  to  be  a  builder  in  Church  or  Common- 
wealth !  It  is  the  Lord's  blessing  tbat  builds 
the  House  and  keeps  the  Town ;  that  fills  the 
House  with  the  stir  of  children,  and  peoples  the 
Town  with  valiant  sons,  who,  with  unabashed 
brow,  will  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate. 

Solomon's  other  psalm  is  the  Seventy-second : 
and  here  also  the  traces  of  his  pen  are  unequivocaL 
A  mistaken  interpretation*  of  the  note  appended 
to  this  psalm  (of  which  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  in  a  future  paper)  led  most  of  the  older 
commentators  to  attribute  it  to  David,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  it  contains  a  prayer  offered  in  his  old  age 
**  for  Solomon,"  as  the  peaceful  prince  who  was  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne.  It  has  longbeen  known 
that  the  note  in  question  refers  to  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  portion  of  the  Psalter — ^much  of  which 
was  written  by  Asaph  and  the  sons  of  Korah ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  title  can  only  be 
translated  '^(/Solomon."  So  clear  are  the  traces 
of  Solomon's  pen  that  Calvin — whose  sagacity  in 
this  kind  of  criticism  has  never  been  excelled — 
although  he  thought  himself  obliged  by  the  note 
at  the  end  of  the  psalm  to  attribute  the  substance 
of  it  to  David,  felt  Solomon's  touch  in  it  so 
sensibly,  that  he  threw  out  the  conjecture  that 
the  prayer  was  the  father^s,  but  that  it  was  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  lyrical  form  by  the  son. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  detailed  exposition ;  I 
will  therefore  content  myself  with  remarking 
that^  properly  speaking,  the  psalm  is  not  "for 
Solomon"  at  alL  If  it  refers  to  him  and  his 
peaceful  reign,  it  does  so  only  in  as  far  as  they 
were  types  of  the  Person  and  Kingdom  of  the 
Prince  of  Peaca  The  psalm,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  not  only  capable  of  being  applied  to  Christ, 
but  great  part  is  incapable  of  being  fairly  applied 
to  any  other. 

The  Forty-fifth  is  another  Messianic  psalm  be- 
longing to  this  period.     It  was  not  written  by 
Solomon,  but  by  "  the  sons  of  Korah  " — ^the  same 
Levitical  family  who  had  made  such  precious 
I  contributions  to  the  Psalter  in  the  preceding  reign. 
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Its  theme — its  primary  and  proper  theme — is  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  Christ  and  the  Church's  mar- 
riage to  Him ;  and  this  is  celebrated  with  gorgeous 
imagery  which  reminds  us  of  the  reign  of  King 
Solomon  at  every  turn.  The  King's  house  is  an 
ivory  palace,  fragrant  with  myrrh  and  aloes  and 
cassia.  The  Queen  is  arrayed  in  gold  of  Ophir, 
and  the  daughter  of  Tyre  brings  in  her  hand  the 
wealth  of  the  nations  for  a  wedding  gift.  The 
parallel  between  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the 
Psalm  cannot  escape  any  reader,  and  we  may 
very  confidently  attribute  them  both  to  the 
brilliant  age  of  the  son  of  David. 

The  great  event  of  Solomon's  reign  was  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  It  was  a  high  day  in 
Israel  when,  at  the  close  of  the  great  prayer 
which  was  offered  at  the  consecration  of  the 
House,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the  cloud  of  the  divine 
glory  filled  the  sanctuary.  Did  the  harp  of  in- 
spired song  hang  silent  on  the  wall  that  day  ?  On 
the  contrary,  we  can  distinctly  trace  to  this  epoch 
one  of  the  greater  Messianic  psalms.  As  the 
Twenty-fourth  was  composed  by  David  to  be  sung 
at  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  the  tabernacle  on 
Mount  Zion,  so  the  Hundred  and  thirty-second  was 
•composed  by  Solomon,  or  by  some  Levitical  psalm- 
ist in  concert  with  him,  to  be  sung  when  the  ark 
was  borne  into  its  final  resting-place  within  the 
golden  chamber  of  the  Temple.  Solomon's  prayer 
on  the  occasion,  as  it  is  reported  in  the  Chronicles, 
concludes  with  petitions  that  constitute  the  bur- 
den of  the  psalm,  ''  Now  therefore  arise,  0  Lord 
God,  into  thy  resting-place,  thou,  and  the  ark  of 
thy  strength :  let  thy  priests,  O  Lord  God,  be 
clothed  with  salvation,  and  let  thy  saints  rejoice 
in  goodness.  O  Lord  God,  turn  not  away  the 
face  of  thine  anointed  :  remember  the  mercies  of 
David  thy  servant."  I  do  not  forget  that  some, 
like  our  venerable  Translators,  judge  the  psalm  to 
have  been  written  by  David  for  a  "prayer  at  the 
removing  of  the  ark,*'  and  suppose  that  it  is  he 
who  here  "commendeth  unto  God  the  religious  care 
he  had  for  the  ark ;"  nor  do  I  forget  that  other 
•critics  connect  the  psalm  with  the  consecration  of 
the  Second  Temple.  But  neither  supposition 
•corresponds  perfectly  to  the  tenor  of  the  psalm. 
God  did  not  say  of  David's  new  tabernacle, 
"  This  is  my  rest  for  ever  ;  here  will  I  dwell : " 


and  as  for  the  Second  Temple,  we  know  indeed 
that  its  builders  might  well  have  prayed,  like 
Solomon,  "Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest,"  but 
they  could  not  have  added,  "  Thou  and  the  Aik 
of  thy  strength ;"  for  the  ark  never  entered  that 
second  house.  Moreover,  is  it  not  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  was  Solomon,  and  the  Levites  lus 
contemporaries,  the  men  who  had  been  eje-ifit- 
nesses  of  the  late  king's  solicitude  about  tie 
erection  of  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  the  God  of 
Jacob,  that  gave  utterance  to  the  affectionate  r^ 

mimscence  with  which  the  psalm  opens  ? 

* 

**  Reznember,  0  Lobd,  to  Darld, 

AUhiaeuML 
How  he  iware  to  the  Lobd, 

And  TOwed  to  the  Mighty  One  of  JBCob; 
I  will  not  come  Into  the  tabernacle  of  my  hoose; 

Nor  go  up  Into  my  bed ; 
I  will  not  glre  deep  to  mine  eyei, 

To  mine  eyelids  alnmber. 
Until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lobd, 

Habitations  for  the  Mighty  One  of  Jaodb.'* 

The  historian  of  Solomon's  reign  has  preserred 
the  names  of  some  of  the  sages  who  graced  his 
court,  and  who  doubtless  stood  related  to  him  in 
his  studies  in  much  the  same  way  as  Asaph  and 
the  other  Levitical  seers  to  David.  The  list  oc- 
curs in  the  encomium  on  the  wisdom  of  Solomoo, 
which  tells  how  "he  was  wiser  than  all  men 
(that  is  to  say,  wiser  than  all  the  men  of  his  own 
age  and  country) ;  than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and 
Heman,  and  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of 
Mahol;  and  his  fame  was  in  all  nations  round 
about "  (1  Kings  iv.  31).  Questions  not  a  fer 
have  been  raised  respecting  the  sages  here  eso- 
merated — the  wise  satellites  who  revolved  aroond 
the  wisest  king.  Were  they  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  king's  own  tribe,  as  the  insertion  of  their 
names  in  1  Chron.  ii  6  has  been  thought  to  im- 
ply 1  Or  were  they  not  rather  Levites,  registered 
among  the  families  of  Judah  because  their  lot 
had  fallen  to  them  within  the  inheritance  of  that 
tribe  ?  These  questions  must  remain  unanswered 
here.  I  quote  the  list  at  present  simply  to  aQ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  names  that 
occur  in  it  are  found  also  in  the  superscriptions 
of  the  Eighty-eighth  and  Eighty-ninth  psalms 
The  former  has  the  singular  peculiarity  of  poss^ 
ing  two  superscriptions,  for  it  is  entitled  both^i 
song  or  psakn  of  the  sons  ofKorah**  and  a  psalo 
"  of  Hfman  the  Ezrahite,  to  give  instruction : 
the  latter  is  entitled  <<  A  psabn  of  Ethan  At 
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EzraJiUe,  to  give  instnictioiL"  Is  the  coincidence 
of  these  names  with  those  of  Solomon's  sages  a 
mere  accident  1  or  are  the  Heman  and  Ethan  of 
the  superscriptions  to  he  identified  with  the 
Heman  and  Ethan  of  1st  Kings )  We  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  determine  the  point  with  certainty. 
The  superscriptions  are  obscure ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  neither  the  authorship  nor  the  date 
of  the  psalms  in  question  has  yet  been  settled 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  Without  going 
into  any  of  the  discussions  that  have  been  raised, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  satisfied  Calvin  hit  the 
truth  when  he  conjectured  that  the  Eighty-ninth 
psalm  was  written  by  some  prophet  of  Solomon's 
time,  who  lived  on  into  the  disastrous  reign  of 
Eehoboam ;  and  that  it  was  written  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  sorrowful  feelings  with  which  the 
godly  in  Jndah  had  witnessed  the  disruption  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  collapse  of  the  short-Kved 
glory  of  Dftvid's  house.  We  know  that  it  was  not 
the  sentimelit  of  patriotism  merely,  but  the  deepest 
religious  feelings  of  the  people  that  were  wounded 
when  the  Ten  Tribes  fell  away  from  the  House  of 
David.  The  glories  of  the  latter  days  had  been  an- 
nounced in  connection  with  the  promise  to  David 
that  his  seed  and  throne  should  be  established  for 
ever.  The  calamity  that  had  befidlen  the  monarchy 
seemed  therefore  to  involve  a  breach  of  covenant 
with  the  Lord's  anointed  and  with  the  Church. 
^Thou  hast  been  wroth  with  thine  anointed: 
thoa  hast  made  void  the  covenant  of  thy  servant : 
thou  hast  profaned  his  crown  by  casting  it  to  the 
ground."  The  faith  of  the  people  was  wounded, 
quite  as  much  as  their  patriotism,  when  the  mon- 
archy which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
great  and  far-reaching  promises,  and  from  which 
such  great  things  had  been  hoped,  was  despoiled  of 
its  glory  ere  the  reign  of  the  third  king  had  well 
begun.  The  days  of  its  youth  were  shortened ; 
it  was  covered  with  shame.  With  regard  to  the 
Eighty-eighth  psalm,  one  must  speak  with  more 
heaitatioa  Neither  author  nor  date  is  quite 
xdear.  It  is  a  tearful  song;  indeed,  it  stands 
aloue  in  the  Psalter  in  this  respect,  that  no  ray 
of  light  breaks  the  gloom  it  delineates.  Were  it 
not  that  the  suppliant  calls  upon  Qod,  in  the 
ox>ening  verse,  as  "  Jehovah,  the  Qod  of  his  sal- 
vation," the  whole  might  have  seemed  the  cry  of 
despair  rather  than  of  struggling  faith.      Dr. 


Hengstenberg,  and  some  other  commentators  of 
note,  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  psalms  go  to- 
gether. If  so,  we  may  pretty  confidently  identify 
the  *'  Heman  the  Ezrahite  "  of  the  one  superscrip- 
tion and  the  "  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  "  of  the  other, 
with  the  Heman  and  Ethan  of  Solomon's  time. 
Some  go  further,  and  identify  them  with  the 
Heman  and  Ethan-Jeduthun,  the  Levitical  seers 
and  psalmists  whom  David  appointed,  along  with 
Asaph  their  kinsman,  to  preside  over  the  service 
of  song.  It  is  just  possible  they  may  be  the 
same ;  but  in  that  case  they  must  have  lived  to 
extreme  old  age.  The  forty  years  of  Solomon's 
reign,  in  addition  to  the  last  years  of  David's, 
intervened  between  the  establishment  of  the 
Levitical  choirs  and  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom. However  this  may  be,  since  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  Eighty-ninth  psalm  is  a  voice 
from  the  calamitous  reign  of  Rehoboam,  that  psalm 
possesses  a  certain  melancholy  interest  as  being 
the  last  utterance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this 
kind,  for  a  long  time — the  last  pulsation  of  the 
mighty  tide  of  inspired  psalmody  which  com- 
menced to  flow  when  David  was  anointed  at 
Bethlehem. 

From  the  death  of  Solomon  till  the  cessation 
of  prophecy  there  intervened  about  five  hundred 
years.  This  period  of  half  a  miUennium  is  parted 
by  the  Captivity  into  two  unequal  divisions.  The 
former  extends  from  rc.  975,  which  was  the  date 
of '  Eehoboam'a  accession  and  Jeroboam's  revolt, 
till  B.C.  588,  when  Jerusalem  was  burnt  by  the 
Chaldeans  and  Judah  carried  into  captivity ;  the 
latter,  from  B.a  536,  the  year  of  Cyrus's  decree 
permitting  the  Jews  to  return,  till  the  time  of 
Malachi's  prophesying,  which  was  between  a  cen- 
tury and  a  centniy  and  a  half  later.  Fixing  our 
attention,  for  the  present,  on  the  former  period — 
the  four  centuries  during  which  the  fiimily  of 
David  reigned  over  the  Hoiise  of  Judah — what 
are  the  outstanding  features  that  strike  the  eye  t 
It  was  a  very  eventful  period.  The  years  were 
crowded  with  incident,  and  that  of  a  kind  which 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration  judged  worthy  of  being 
commemorated  in  Scripture,  in  a  double  narra- 
tive, for  the  instruction  of  succeeding  times. 
There  were  times  of  apostasy  and  times  of  revival; 
reigns  in  which  the  people  sat  every  man  under 
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Lis  vine  and  his  fig  tree,  and  reigns  in  which  the 
feet  of  hostile  armies  traversed  the  land.  There 
are  two  names,  however,  which  tower  above  the 
rest,  as  the  names  of  kings  who  were  a  signal  bless- 
ing to  the  nation.  Jshoshaphat  came  first.  He 
was  the  fourth  in  the  succession  after  Solomon,  and 
came  to  the  throne  sixty-one  years  after  that 
king's  death.  Hjszekiah  inherited  the  crown 
about  two  hundred  years  later,  when  the  monarchy 
was  obviously  declining  to  its  fall  Both  kings 
were  Ood-fearing  men ;  both  walked  in  the  ways 
of  David  their  father,  and  were  honoured  to  do 
eminent  service  to  Church  and  Commonwealth 
in  their  generations;  in  behalf  of  both,  Gknl,  in  an 
astomshing  way,  put  invading  armies  to  flight, 
making  bare  his  arm  for  the  defence  of  his  people ; 
best  of  all,  the  reigns  of  both  were  times  in  which 
special  efforts  were  made  for  the  i-eligious  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
genuine  revival  of  religion. 

These  chronological  notes  are  not  a  digression 
from  our  subject.  Does  the  reader  remember 
what  was  said  in  the  first  of  these  papers  about 
the  connection  that  obtained  between  times  of 
revival  and  the  production  of  new  psalms  )  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  these  reigns  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Hezekiah,  which  the  sacred  history,  especially 
in  the  Chronicles,  expatiates  upon  with  marked 
affection  as  seasons  of  religious  awakening  in 
Judah — these  two  reigns,  I  say,  and  after  them 
the  period  of  the  Captivity  and  Return,  are  pre- 
cisely the  periods  in  which  psalmody  revived.  So 
far  as  success  has  attended  the  effort  to  trace  to 
their  origin  the  forty  or  fifty  songs  of  the  later 
psalmists,  they  are  found  to  belong  to  the  three 
periods  of  quickened  religious  life. 

The  psalms  we  owe  to  the  reign  of  Jehosh- 
aphat are  not  many.  Of  only  two  are  we  quite 
certain :  there  may  be,  perhaps,  four  or  fivt. 
Some  think  the  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh — 
both  of  them  Korahite  psalms — belong  to  this 
period.  Certainly  we  owe  to  it  the  Forty-eighth 
and  the  Eighty-third — the  former  a  Korahite 
psalm,  the  latter  *'  a  song  or  psalm  of  Asaph." 
The  character  of  these  odes  reminds  us  that  it  was 
a  storm  of  danger  that  at  this  epoch  awoke  for 
a  short  time  the  harps  of  the  Levitical  seers. 
They  make  mention  of  an  invasion  which,  as 


we  learo  from  the  historical  books,  fiyr  a  while 
threatened  to  sweep  away  Jehoshaphat's  tfaione, 
and  even  to  annihilate  the  kingdom.     The  na- 
tions bordering  on  Judah  to  the  east  and  aoath 
— ^Moab,  Ammon,  £dom — entered  into  a  ooali- 
tion  against  it,  and  secured  the  alliance  of  seretal 
more  distant  powers.      They  invaded  the  knd 
from  the  south  and  marched  without  check  till 
they  reached  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  within  tea 
miles  of  Jerusalem,  whence,  looking  northwardi, 
they  could  descry  the  battlements  of  the  dty  ud 
the  glittering  pinnacles  of  the  temple.    In  this 
extremity  of  danger  Jehoshaphat  and  thejMc^e 
betook  themselves  to  prayer.     Having  receiyed, 
through  one  of  the  prophets,  the  promise  of  de- 
liverance, king  and  people  sallied  forth  in  a  solemn 
procession,  in  the  van  of  which  there  marched  s 
band  of  the  Levites,  singing  and  praising  the 
Lord.     When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemj, 
they  found  that  Qod  had  sown  mutual  suctions 
in  the  motley  host^  so  that  they  had  turned  their 
swords  against  each  other,  and  were  utterly  dis- 
comfited.   It  deserves  to  be  remarked  in  connec- 
tion with  our  subject,  that  the  prophet  by  whom 
God's  comfortable  message  was  delivered  to  the 
king  was  Jahaziel,  the  son  of  Sjechaiiah,  **alniu 
of  the  tons  ofAiaph;  "  and  that  among  the  Lerites 
who  sang  praise  to  the  Lord  mention  is  made  of 
a  band/<of  the  children  of  t&e  Eorahites  "  (2  Chroo. 
XX.  14-19).     It  is  an  interesting  and  significant 
coincidence,  that  of  the  two  psalms  known  to  date 
from  this  epoch,  one  is  marked  in  the  superscnp< 
tion  as  an  Asaph  psalm,  and  the  other  is  assigned 
to  ^  the  sons  of  Korah.**    The  Asaph  psahn  is 
the  Eighty-third,  and  is  the  prayer  of  the  congre- 
gation when  the  danger  was  at  its  height    It 
speaks  of  a  confederation  of  ''  the  tabemades  of 
Edom,  and  the  Ishmaelites;  of  Moab,  and  the 
Hagarenes;  Gkbal,  and  Ammon,  and  Amalek;" 
and,  among  the  more  distant  allies,  mention  is 
made  of  Tyre,  and  of  Assyria  itsel£     Their  ciy  is, 
"  Come,  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation; 
that  the  name  of  Israel  may  be  no  more  in  re- 
membrance."   The  ciy  of  Judah,  in  respoDse,  is 
towards  heaven  :  ''  O  my  Ood,  make  them  like  a 
wheel ;"  or,  as  Milton  translates  the  prayei^— 

**  Iff  God,  oh  make  them  as  a  wheel, 
No  qaiet  let  them  find ; 
Giddy  and  reatlev  let  them  red, 
Uke  atabble  from  (he  wIndL 
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**  As  when  an  aged  wood  takes  Are 
Which  on  a  sadden  itraji, 
The  itreedj  flame  rnni  higher  and  higher. 
Till  all  the  monntahu  blase; 

**  So  with  thy  whirlwind  them  pnrrae, 
And  with  tfaj  tempest  chase." 

Such  was  the  prayer.  The  answer  which  God 
gave,  in  the  flame  of  discord  that  consumed  the 
confederate  host,  is  celebrated  by  the  sons  of 
Korah  in  the  Forty-eighth  Psahn.  The  following 
translation  is  printed  so  as  to  exhibit  the  struc- 
ture of  this  lofty  triumphal  ode  : — 

'■  Great  la  the  Loin,  and  greatlf  praised 

In  the  City  of  onr  Ood,  the  monntain  of  his  hoUness. 
Beantiftil  ftn-  height,  the  Joy  of  the  whole  earth.  Is  Mount  Son ; 
On  thi  sides  of  the  north,  the  City  of  the  Great  King. 

**  God  in  her  palaces 
Is  known  for  a  refligo, 
For.  lo,  the  kings  were  assembled. 
They  passed  by  together. 

**  They  beheld;  so  they  were  astonished : 
They  were  troubled,  they  fled. 
Trembling  took  hold  upon  them  there. 
And  pain,  as  of  a  woman  in  traralL 

-■*  with  an  east  wind 

Thou  breakest  ships  of  Tarshlsh. 
As  we  hare  heard,  so  have  we  seen 

In  the  City  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  City  of  onr  God. 
God  wUl  establish  it  for  era:.    [Se/oA.] 

"*  We  hare  tlion^it,  0  God,  of  thy  lovlng-kindneas 
In  the  midst  of  thy  temple. 
According  to  thy  name^  0  God,  so  Is  thy  praise 
Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth : 
Of  righteousness  is  thy  right  hand  fulL 
IaX  Hoont  Zlon  rqfoloe, 

Let  the  daughters  of  Judah  be  glad. 
Because  of  thy  Judgments. 

«*  Walk  abont  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her 
Number  her  towers : 
Mark  ye  well  her  rampart; 
Consider  her  palaces « 
That  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generaUon  following. 

«'  FoK  TBis  God  is  our  God  roB  btxr  avd  uteb  : 
Hb  wtll  bb  oub  ouxz>b  btbv  uvto  dbatil" 

Some  expositors  have  strangely  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  last  verse,  deeming  such  a  profession 
of  personal  faith  an  inappropriate  termination  for 
a  national  song.  Even  Dr.  Delitzsch,  a  wise  and 
devout  interpreter,  shares  in  this  notion ;  going, 
indeed,  so  far  as  to  throw  out  the  surmise  that 
some  word  must  have  been  lost  from  the  Hebrew 
text.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  verse,  as  it  stands, 
is  admirably  in  harmony  with  the  song  and  is 
its  crowning  beauty.  When  the  Lord  does  great 
things  for  Church  or  Nation,  He  means  that  all 
tlie  faithful,  however  humble  their  station,  should 
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take  courage  from  it,  and  repose  in  Him  fresh 
confidence,  and  cling  to  Him  with  a  firmer  hope. 
'*  This  Gk)d  shall  b^  our  Gkxl  for  ever :  he  win 
guide  us  even  unto  death." 

A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  accession  of  Hezseiah. 
This  long  tract  of  years  was  anjrthing  but  devoid 
of  interest  But  it  made  no  addition  to  the 
Psalter,  or  none  that  can  now  be  identified  with 
any  certainty.  Perhaps  the  Eighty-second — ^the 
short  but  striking  psalm  which  has  for  its  theme 
tJyt  judgment  of  the  godt  ly  the  God  of  gods 
— ^may  have  come  from  this  time.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  having  been  written  under  one  of  those 
disastrous  reigns  in  which  the  persons  of  the 
wicked  found  acceptance  at  the  dvil  tribunals, 
and  the  foun4ations  of  the  earth  were  therefore 
out  of  course.  At  length  there  came  a  gloriouar 
efflorescence  of  holy  song.  Qod  having  ndsed  up, 
in  Hezekiah,  a  king  eveiy  way  worthy  to  sit  on 
David's  throne  and  granted  a  time  of  clear  shining 
to  cheer  his  people,  the  harp  of  psalmody  awoke 
from  its  long  sleep,  and  poured  forth  strains  so 
rich  and  various,  that  it  Qeemed  as  if  the  golden 
time  of  David  had  come  again. 

The  psalms  of  this  epoch  may  be  distributed 
into  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  time. 

1.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  was  a  time  of  bb- 
UNTON  IN  THE  Chubch.  It  witnessed  the  re- 
sumption of  the  long-interrupted  ecclesiastical 
communion  between  Judah  and  the  Ten  Tribes. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Jeroboam  cast 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  House  of  David  and 
founded  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  he  erected  an 
idolatrous  worship  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  pro- 
hibited the  people  to  resort  to  the  feasts  of  the 
Lord  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  Ten  Tribes  ceased  thence- 
forward to  belong  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel 
or  the  Church  of  the  Living  God.  The  Lord  did 
not  withdraw  from  them  either  the  ministry  of 
his  Word  or  the  saving  'grace  of  the  Spirit 
Qeneration  after  generation,  He  gathered  to  Him- 
self a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
Even  in  the  dark  days  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  when 
the  Sidonian  idolatry  became  the  State  religion, 
the  Lord  reserved  to  Himself  seven  thousand  in 
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Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  and 
the  raler  of  Ahab's  own  house  was  one  of  them. 
Prophets,  too,  were  raised  np.  Elijah  and  Elisha 
ministered  to  the  Ten  Tribes.  Obadiah  concealed 
a  hundred  prophets  at  once  in  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion. It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Gk>d  did  not, 
during  all  those  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
unchurch  the  Ten  Tribes.  Nevertheless,  during 
all  that  time,  there  was  an  entire  cesscUian  of  com- 
munion  between  the  House  of  Judah  and  the 
House  of  Joseph.  Never  once  did  they  resort 
together  to  the  solemn  feasts.  Individuals  occa- 
sionally, as  at  the  accession  of  Jeroboam  and  in 
the  reign  of  Asa,  left  their  homes  in  the  North 
and  cast  in  their  lot  with  Judah,  because  of  the 
House  of  the  Lord ;  but  that  was  all  At  length 
a  partial  reunion  gladdened  the  whole  Church  in 
the  first  year  of  Hezekiah.  The  r^nt  captivity 
of  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  weakened  the  North- 
em  Elingdomj  and  Hoshea,  who  was  Hezekiah's 
contemporary  and  the  last  of  its  kings,  was  led  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  break  the  evil  custom  which  his 
predecessors  had  inherited  from  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat,  "  who  sinned,  and  made  Israel  to  sin." 
He  suspended  the  law  against  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. Hezekiah's  posts  were  permitted  to  carry 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  the  invitation  to 
unite  once  more  with  Judah  in  celebrating  the 
Passover  in  the  city  which  Qod  had  chosen  out 
of  aU.the  tribes  of  Israel  The  invitation,  scorned 
by.  many,  was  gladly  accepted  by  others ;  and  a 
Passover  was  celebrated,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  seen  in  Israel  since  the  days  of  Solomon  and 
the  undivided  Jdngdom. 

So  happy  a  reunion — happy  in  itself,  twice 
happy  as  the  pledge  of  the  time  when  Ephraim 
should  no  more  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  no  more 
vex  i!phraim,  but  they  should  be  one  stick  in 
the  Lord's  hand^-could  not  faU  to  call  forth  new 
songs.  There  is,  I  think,  sufficient  ground  to 
attribute  to  it  the  Eighty-first  Psalm.  It  is, 
obviously,  and  by  universal  consent^  a  Festal 
song:  the  reference  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
shows  that,  although  framed  to  suit  all  the  three 
Peasts,  it  had  a  special  connection  with  the 
Passover:  and  the  emphatic  reminder  that  the 
feast  had  been  ordained  in  Joseph  for  a  testimony 
—especially  when  this  is  taken  in  connection 
with  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  Joseph  in  the 


psalm  next  to  be  noticed — ^may  be  fairly  inter- 
preted as  pointing  to  an  occasion  when  Ephmm 
and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  participated 
with  Judah  in  the  solenm  rite.  There  is  an 
undertone  of  sadness  towards  the  end  vrliich 
reminds  us  that  the  desolation  of  the  northern 
kingdom  was  at  hand ;  but  it  opens  with  tmmpet 
tones: — 

**  sins;  aloud  vato  Gk>d  <mr  Strength 

H*ke  «  ioyflil  doIm  anto  the  God  of  Jacob. 

Take  a  paalm  and  let  the  timbrel  soand; 
The  pleasant  harp  vith  the  psaltery. 

In  the  new  moon  blow  np  the  truinpet; 
In  the  fall  moon,  on  the  day  of  our  ftast 

For  thia  waa  a  atatuto  for  Israel, 
A  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 

He  ordained  it  for  a  testimony  in  Joseph,  • 
When  be  went  oat  against  the  land  of  Egypt: 
[Where]  I  heard  « language  I  nnderstood  not.'* 

There  were  circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  in  the  age  of  Hezekiah  that  were 
well  fitted,  as  indeed  they  were  designed,  to  blow 
into  a  flame  the  ancient  brotherly  afifectioQ  of 
Judah  and  Joseph.  Fourteen  years  before  Ms 
accession,  the  Northern  Kingdom  was  bereft  of 
the  Transjordanic  tribes  by  the  first  of  the  great 
Assyrian  invasions.  A  second  invasion  under 
Shalmanezer,  five  years  after  Hezekiah's  accession, 
brought  Hoshea*s  reign  to  an  end  and  completed 
the  captivity  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  in  RC. 
721,  eight  years  before  Sennacherib's  attempt 
against  Judah.  Bearing  these  dates  in  mind, 
they  will  be  found  to  shed  an  interesting  ligbt  on 
a  psalm  which  is  set  down  in  the  Psalter  by  the 
side  of  the  Festal  hymn  we  have  just  noticed 
That  that  hymn  was  first  sung  at  Hezekiahs 
passover,  I  have  stated  merely  as  a  probable  con- 
jecture. That  its  sister  psalm,  the  Eightieth, 
belongs  to  that  age,  may  be  asserted  as  something 
more  than  a  conjecture.  It  is  a  lamentation  over 
the  devastations  that  were  now  being  wrought 
by  the  heathen  among  the  tribes  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  reference  to  the  northern  tribes  is  reiter- 
ated and  express.  It  may  interest  the  reader  to 
see  the  whole  psalm,  in  a  revised  translation, 
printed  so  as  to  exhibit  the  strophic  arrange- 
ment : — 

"0  Shepherd  of  Israel,  giro  ear,  thon  that  leadest  Jow?h  VXt  & 
flock. 
Thou  that  alttest  [throned]  npon  the  Chembim,  ahine  forth. 
Before   Ephraim,  and  Bepjamin,  and  Uanaaadi,  stir  vp  tti? 
strength, 
AnA  come  for  salratlon  to  as. 
0  God,  turn  ut  again; 
And  eauH  th^faet  to  sAtM»  etnd  we  thaU  be  90Hd, 
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MQ  Loss,  the  God  of  hosta, 

How  long  wilt  thoa  be  anipry  againrt  the  prayer  of  thy  j^ple  ? 
Then  fetdeit  them  with  bread  of  teats; 

And  gircit  than  tears  to  drink  In  large  measarei 
Tb<ra  makett  na  a  strife  onto  onr  neighbonn ; 

And  onr  esemlea  langh  among  thenuelTea. 
0  God  (tfhotts^  turn  tu  again; 

And  came  i^fmu  to  thim,  tmdvgethaXl  le  Meed. 

"Thon  dMit  remoTe  a  vine  ont  of  Egypt: 

Thon  didst  cast  ont  the  heathen  and  plnntedst  it 
Tbon  preparedst  room  before  it ; 

And  it  took  deep  root  and  filled  the  land. 
The  hills  were  corered  with  the  shadow  of  it, 

And  the  bonghs  ttiereof  were  cedars  of  God. 
She  sent  ont  her  boughs  nnto  the  aea, 

And  nnto  the  rirer  her  shoots. 

"Why  hast  fhon  broken  down  hef  hedgtt, 

So  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  plnck  her? 
The  boar  ont  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it, 

And  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  denrar  It 
0  Code/ hosts,  return^  itti«$«eeht^te; 

Look  down  from  heaTen,  and  behold,  and  vialt  this  vine; 
Eren  the  ylneyard  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted, 

And  the  son  whom  thon  makest  strong  for  thyseUl 
It  is  bnmt  with  Are,  it  is  cot  down: 

At  the  rebnke  of  thy  countenance  they  perish. 

*'Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand ; 

Upon  the  son  of  man  whom  thon  madest  strong  for  thyselt 
So  will  we  not  go  back  from  thee; 

Quicken  us^  and  we  -wHl  eaU  opon  thy  namie. 
0  Loan,  thi  Ood  of  hosts,  turn  m  again; 

Cause  Ihfffact  to  liwniSy  and  we  shatt  he  saneA** 

It  Las  long  been  felt  that  this  psalm  most 
liave  been  written  with  reference  to  the  gradual 
desolation  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  This  was  ppinted 
out  by  Calvin,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
best  subsequent  expositors.  The  r^erence  to  the 
Ten  Tribes  being  evident,  the  psalm,  according  to 
Calvin,  is  a  prayer  of  Judah  for  her  afflicted  sister. 
TbeYe  was  a  time  when,  as  the  Lord  complains 
by  the  prophet  Amos,  the  people  of  Judah,  being 
"at  ease  in  Zion,"  were  "not  grieved  for  the 
affliction  of  Joseph"  (Amos  vi.  6);  there  was  a 
time  when  they  would  have  taken  pleasure  in 
the  captivity  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  looking 
upon  it  as  the  removal  of  their  rival  But  they 
have  been  brought  to  a  better  mind :  they  have 
now  learned  to  pray  for  their  brethren.  That  this 
represents  the  general  drift  of  the  psalm,  is  un- 
questionable. But  it  would  require  to  be  taken 
with  some  modification.  Those  who,  like  Dr. 
Hengstenberg,  adhere  to  the  letter  of  Calvin's 
^ew,  are  obliged  to  maintain  that  Benjamin,  which 
is  named  along  with  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  be- 
longed to  Israel,  not  to  JudaL  If  the  psalm  is 
a  prayer /or  Ephraim,  it  is  a  prayer /or  Benjamin 
also.  We  get  rid  of  aU  this  difficulty  if  we  look 
on  the  psalm  as  the  joint  prayer  of  all  the  tribes ; 
Sprayer  in  uhich  the  hatue  of  Joseph  and  the 


houBe  of  Judahy  «o  long  esU^anged  from  one  an- 
other^  unite  in  calling  on  the  God  of  Ahrdhamy 
and  Isaac,  <x/nd  Jacob,  The  psalm  has  Asaph's 
name  in  the  Buperscription,  and  is  inscribed  "  to 
the  Chief  Musiciaa"  It  is  therefore  a  Song  of 
the  Templa  What  more  likely  than  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  first  sung  in  the  Temple  in  those 
early  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  when  Benjamin 
found  himself  once  more  associated  with  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  his  mother's  sons,  in  the  solemn 
worship  of  the  Lord;  that  it  is  the  prayer  in 
which  the  whole  seed  of  Jacob,  now  happily 
restored  to  religious  fellowship,  united  in  spread- 
ing  before  the  Lord  the  calamities  of  the  nation, 
and  prayed  him  to  restore  them  again  and  cause 
his  face  to  shine? 

2.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  witnessed  just  such 
another  invasion  and  deliverance  as  had  been 
seen  in  Jehoshaphat's  time.  The  facts  already 
noticed  remind  us  that  this  was  the  age  in  which 
the  Assyrian  monarchy  had  attained  the  highest 
noon  of  its  splendour.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Assyrian  kings  were  rearing  at  Nineveh  those  great 
palaces,  whose  sculptured  slabs  have  lately  lent  a 
new  attraction  to  the  museums  of  Europe.  Shal- 
manezer,  who  carried  the  Ten  Tribes  into  captiv- 
ity, was  succeeded  by  Sennacherib,  and  the  new 
monarch  resolved  to  measure  his  strength  with 
the  King  of  Egypt.  That  he  might  leave  no 
hostile  fortress  to  threaten  his  rear,  he  re- 
solved* to  capture  Jerusalem  and  remove  the 
people  to  share  the  captivity  of  their  brethren. 
The  sacred  writers  have  narrated  in  great  detaU 
the  history  of  this  attempt :  the  impious  letter  of 
the  Assyrian  king;  the  arrogant  pride  of  Eab- 
shakeh  his  lieutenant;  Hezekiah's  prayer  as  he 
spread  the  letter  bef9re  the  Lord  in  the  Temple; 
the  comfortable  answer  sent  by  Isaiah;  the  stroke 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  which  -laid  low  180,000 
men,  the  flower  of  Assyria,  in  one  night;  the 
flight  of  Sennacherib  in  shame  to  his  own  land. 
As  in  Jehoshaphat's  time,  the  danger  and  the 
deliverance  are,  both  of  them,  celebrated  in 
psalms.  It  is  certain  that  the  Sevent3^-sixth 
Psalm  celebrates  the  deliverance;  and  the  Seventy- 
fifth  bears  marks  of  having  been  written  in  the 
crisis  of  the  danger.  An  unfortunate  mistransla- 
tion in  the  second  verse  of  the  latter  psalm  is  apt 
to  mislead  the  reader  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
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The  verse  expresses  God^s  purpose,  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  psalmist  "  When  I  shall  seize  the 
appointed  time,  I  will  judge  uprightly:"  God 
may  hide  himself  long,  but  when  the  fit  time, 
the  time  of  His  own  appointment,  comes,  He  will 
make  bare  His  arm  in  the  defence  of  the  op- 
pressed : — 

"  For  God  Is  the  Judge. 

One  he  castetb  down,  another  he  liftcth  np. 
For  a  cnp  Is  In  the  band  of  the  Lord; 
And  the  wine  flwmeth,  it  Is  fbll  of  mixtnre; 
And  he  poureth  out  of  the  same : 
The  very  dregs  thereof  they  shall  drink  out— 
Eren  the  wicked  of  the  earth.** 

The  Seventy-sixth  Psalm  was  evidently  written 
in  the  first  flash  of  the  grateful  joy  with  which 
the  marvellous  discomfiture  of  the  Assyrians 
gladdened  every  countenance  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  rendered  with  such  exquisite  skill  and  spirit 
in  the  Authorized  Version  (and,  I  may  add,  in 
the  Scots  Metrical  Version  also)  that  citation  is 
unnecessary.  Let  the  reader  compare  it  vrith 
the  narrative  given  in  Isaiah  and  the  historical 
books,  and  he  will  not  marvel  that  the  critics, 
divided  as  they  are  in  opinion  regarding  the 
origin  of  so  many  other  psalms,  are  almost 
r.nanimous  in  connecting  this  one  with  the 
mysterious  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib's  host. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  a  psalm  which 
originated  in  an  event  so  marvellous,  and  which 
bears  such  indubitable  marks  of  its  origin,  must 
be  little  adapted  for  the  subsequent  use  of  God's 
people,  and  therefore  must  be  out  of  place  in  the 
Hymnal  of  the  Church  Catholic.  But  facts 
refute  such  a  notion.  Times  vdthout  number 
the  psalm  has  been  sung,  as  furnishing  the  best 


possible  vehicle  in  which  to  give  expressioQ  to 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Ckxl's  people  in  view 
of  deliverances  wrought  for  them.  When  the 
Covenanters  at  Drumdog  closed  their  ranb  to 
meet  the  onset  of  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons, 
they  sang  the  opening  verses,  to  the  tunc  of 
Martyrs : — 

"  In  Judah*s  land  God  U  well  ksoim. 
His  name's  In  Isr'el  great: 
In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle. 
In  Zlon  la  his  seat 

**  There  arrows  of  the  bow  he  brake, 
The  shield,  the  sword,  the  war. 
More  glorious  thou  than  hills  of  pi  er, 
More  excellent  art  Csr. 

"  Those  that  were  stout  of  heart  are  spri!e<l. 
They  slept  their  sleep  outright : 
And  none  of  those  their  hands  did  find 
That  were  the  men  of  might.** 

A  century  earlier,  in  1588,  when  the  first  rmnotir 
of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spanish  Armada  reacheil 
Edinburgh,  and  the  citizens  assembled  to  render 
thanks  to  Ood,  Robert  Bruce,  addressing  tlim 
in  the  West  Kirk,  took  this  psalm  for  his  text 
and  the  two  noble  sermons  he  preached  on  the 
occasion  were,  from  be>;inning  to  end,  little  more 
than  a  running  commentary  on  the  psahn.  Every 
hearer  must  have  felt  that  the  whole  was  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances  as  if  the  psalm  bad 
been  written  for  the  occasion. 

The  third  characteristic  feature  of  Hezekiab'^ 
reign,  and  the  psalms  that  are  connected  with  it 
must  be  reserved  for  another  paper,  in  which  I 
hope  also  to  pass  in  review  the  Songs  of  the  Cap- 
tivity and  the  Return. 
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BY  TUE  REV.  J.  C.   RYLE. 


|l  PERFECT  orchestra  contains  many  various 
instruments  of  music.  Each  of  these  in- 
struments has  its  own  merit  and  value ; 
but  some  of  them  are  airiously  unlike 
others.  Some  of  them  are  dependent  on  a  player's 
breath,  and  some  on  his  skill  of  hand.  Some  of  them 
are  large,  and  some  of  them  are  small  Some  of  them 
produce  very  gentle  sounds,  and  some  of  them  very 
loud.  But  all  of  them  are  useful  in  their  place  and  Wciy. 


Composers  like  Handel,  and  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn, 
find  work  for  all  There  is  woHc  for  the  flageolet  as  well 
as  for  the  trumpet,  and  work  for  the  violoncello  as  well  3^ 
for  the  oigan.  Separately  and  alone,  some  of  the  instni- 
ments  may  appear  harsh  and  unpleasant.  GombiDei 
together,  and  properly  played,  they  fill  the  ear  witii  o-^# 
mighty  volume  of  harmonious  sounds. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  come  across  my  mind  when  I 
survey  the  spiritual  champions  of  En^and  a  fanodred 
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years  ago.  I  see  among  the  leaders  of  revival  in  that 
day  men  of  singularly  varied  characteristics.  They  were 
each  in  their  way  eminent  instruments  for  good  in  the 
hands  of  the  Holy  Qhost  From  each  of  them  sounded 
forth  the  word  of  God  throughout  the  land  with  no" 
uncertain  sound.  Yet  some  of  these  good  men  were 
strangely  compounded,  peculiarly  constituted,  and  oddly 
framed.  And  to  none,  perhaps,  does  the  remark  apply 
more  thoroughly  than  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the 
well  known  hymn-writer,  Augustus  Toplady. 

I  should  think  no  account  of  English  religion  in  the 
last  century  complete  which  did  not  supply  some  infor- 
mation about  this  remarkable  man.  In  some  respects, 
1  am  bold  to  say,  not  one  of  his  cotemporaries  surpassed 
him,  and  hardly  any  equalled  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  grace  and  gifts,  and  one  who  left  his  mark  very 
deeply  on  his  own  generation.  For  soundness  in  the 
faith,  singleness  of  eye,  and  devotedness  of  life,  he  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  with  Whitefield,  or  Oriroshaw,  or 
Romaine.  Yet  with  all  this,  he  was  a  man  in  whom 
there  was  a  most  extraordinary  mixture  of  grace  and 
infirmity.  Hundreds,  unhappily,  know  much  of  his 
infirmities  who  know  little  of  his  graces.  I  shall  en- 
deavour in  the  following  pages  to  supply  a  few  materials 
fur  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  character. 

Augustus  Montague  Toplady  was  bom  at  Famhani, 
in  Surrey,  on  the  4th  of  November  1740.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Major  Richard  Toplady,  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  Carthagena  shorly  after  his  birth,  so  that  he 
never  saw  his  father.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Catherine  Bates,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except 
that  she  bad  a  brother  who  was  rector  of  St  Paul's, 
Deptford.  About  the  history  of  his  &mily  I  can  dis- 
curer  nothing.  I  only  conjecture  that  some  of  them 
juust  have  been  natives  of  Ireland.  Who  his  parents 
were,  and  what  they  were  doing  at  Famham,  and  what 
kind  of  people  they  were,  are  all  matters  about  which 
no  record  seems  to  exist 

Few  spiritual  heroes  of  the  last  century,  I  must  freely 
confess,  have  suffered  more  from  the  want  of  a  good 
hii^rapher  than  Toplady.    Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
a  real  life  of  the  man  was  never  writteiL     The  only 
memoir  of  him  is  as  meagre  a  production  as  can  possibly 
be  conceived.    It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  remember  that 
he  was  an  only  child,  and  that  he  died  unmarried ;  so 
that  he  had  neither  brother,  sister,  son  nor  daughter, 
to  gather  up  his  remaina    Moreover,  he  was  one  who 
lived  much  in  his  study  and  among  his  books,  spent 
much  time  in  private  communion  with  Gk>d,  and  went 
very  little  into  society.   Like  Romaine,  he  was  not  what 
the  world  would  call  a  genial  man— bad  very  few  inti- 
mate friends — and  was,  probably,  more  feared  and  ad- 
mired than  loved.    But  be  the  reasons  what  they  may, 
tiie  fact  is  undeniable  that  there  is  no  good  biography 
of  Toplady.    The  result  is,  that  there  is*hardly  any  man 
of  his  calibre  in  the  last  century  of  whom  so  very  little 
is  known. 
The  principal  facts  of  Toplad/s  life  are  few,  and 


soon  told.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  widowed  moUier 
with  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness,  and  retained 
throughout  life  a  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  his  obli- 
gations to  her.  For  some  reason,  which  we  do  not  know 
now,  she  appears  to  have  settled  at  Exeter  after  her 
husband's  death ;  and  to  this  circumstance  we  may  pro- 
bably trace  her  son's  subsequent  appointment  to  cures 
of  souls  in  Devonshire.  Young  Toplady  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Westminster  School,  and  showed  consider- 
able ability  there.  After  passing  through  Westminstei^ 
he  was  entered  as  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  took  his  degree  there  as  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  was 
ordained  a  clergyman  in  the  year  1762 ;  but  I  am  unable 
to  ascertiiin  where,  or  by  what  bishop  he  was  ordained. 
Shortly  after  his  ordination  he  was  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Blagdon,  in  Somersetshire,  but  did  not  hold  it 
long.  He  was  then  appointed  to  Venn-Ottery,  with 
Harpford,  in  Devonshire,  a  small  parish  near  Sid- 
mouth.  This  post  he  finally  exchanged  for  the  rural 
parish  of  Broad  Hembury,  near  Honiton,  in  Devonshire, 
a  cure  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  In  the  year 
1776  he  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  re- 
move  from  Devonshire  to  London,  and  became  for  a 
short  time  preacher  at  a  chapel  in  Orange  Street,  Leices- 
ter Square.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  derived  no 
material  benefit  from  the  change  of  climate ;  and  at  last 
died  of  decline,  like  Walker  and  Hervey,  in  the  year 
1778,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight 

The  story  of  Toplady's  inner  life  and  religious  history 
is  simple  and  short ;  but  it  presents  some  features  of 
great  interest  The  work  of  God  seems  to  have  begun 
in  his  heart,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  under 
the  following  circumstances.  He  was  staying  at  a  place 
called  Codymain,  in  Ireland,  and  was  there  led  by  Qod's 
providence  to  hear  a  Uyman  named  Morris  preach  in  a 
barn.  The  text— Ephesians  ii.  13, "  Ye  who  sometimes 
were  far  ofif  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ" — and 
the  address  founded  on  it,  came  home  to  young  Top- 
lady's  conscience  with  such  power,  that  from  that  time 
he  became  a  new  man,  and  a  tliorough-going  professor 
of  vital  Christianity.    This  was  in  August  1756. 

He  himself  in  after-life  referred  frequently  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  conversion  with  special  thankfulness. 
He  says  in  1768 :  "  Strange  that  I,  who  had  so  long 
sat  under  the  means  of  grace  in  England,  should  be 
brought  nigh  to  Qod  in  an  obsciue  part  of  Ireland, 
amidst  a  handful  of  God's  people  met  together  in  a 
bam,  and  under  the  ministry  of  one  who  could  hardly 
spell  his  name !  Surely  it  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  is 
marvellous !  The  excellency  of  such  power  must  be  of 
God,  and  cannot  be  of  man.  The  regenerating  Spirit 
breathes  not  only  on  whom,  but  likewise  when,  where, 
and  as  he  listeth." 

Although  converted  and  made  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus,  Toplady  does  not  seem  to  have  come  to  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  all  its  perfection  for  at 
least  two  years.  Like  most  of  God's  children,  he  had  to 
fight  his  way  into  full  light  through  many  defective 
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opinions,  and  was  only  by  slow  degrees  brought  to  com* 
plete  establishment  in  the  faith.  Ilis  experience  in 
this  matter,  be  it  remembered,  is  only  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  true  Christians.  Like  infants,  when  they 
are  bom  into  the  world,  God's  children  are  not  bom 
again  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  spiritual  faculties; 
and  it  is  well  and  wisely  ordered  that  it  is  so.  What  we 
win  easily,  we  seldom  value  sufficiently.  The  very  fact 
that  believers  have  to  struggle  and  fight  hard  before 
they  get  hold  of  real  soundness  in  the  faith,  helps  to 
make  them  prize  it  more  when  they  have  attained  it. 
The  troths  that  cost  us  a  battle  are  precisely  those  which 
we  grasp  most  firmly,  and  never  let  go. 

Toplad/s  own  account  of  his  early  experience  on  this 
point  is  distinct  and  explicit.  He  says:  "Though 
awakened  in  1756, 1  was  not  led  into  a  clear  and  full 
view  of  all  the  doctrines  of  grace  till  the  year  1758; 
when,  through  the  great  goodness  of  God,  my  Arminian 
prejudices  received  an  effectual  shock  in  reading  Dr. 
Manton*8  sermons  on  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St 
John.  I  shall  remember  the  years  1756  and  175S  with 
gratitude  and  joy  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  to  all  eter- 
nity." 

In  the  year  1774,  TopUdy  gave  the  following  curious 
account  of  his  experience  at  this  period  of  his  life : — 
"  It  pleased  God  to  deliver  me  from  the  Arminian  snare 
before  I  was  quite  eighteen.  Up  to  that  period  there 
was  not  (I  confess  it  with  abasement)  a  more  haughty 
and  violent  free-wilier  within  the  compass  of  the  four 
seas.  One  instance  of  my  warm  and  ignorant  zeal  occurs 
now  to  my  memory.  About  a  year  before  divine  good- 
ness gave  me  eyes  to  discern  and  a  heart  to  embrace  the 
tmth,  I  was  haranguing  one  day  in  company  on  the 
universality  of  grace  and  the  power  of  free  agency.  A 
good  old  gentleman,  now  with  God,  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  coming  to  me,  held  me  by  one  of  my  coat-buttons, 
while  he  mildly  said  :—*  My  dear  sir,  there  are  marks  of 
spirituality  in  your  conversation,  though  tinged  with  an 
unhappy  mixture  of  pride  and  self-righteousness.  You 
have  been  speaking  largely  in  favour  of  free-will ;  but 
from  arguments  let  us  come  to  experience.  Do  let  me 
ask  you  one  question.  How  was  it  with  you  when  the 
Lord  laid  hold  on  you  in  effectual  calling  ?  Had  you 
any  hand  in  obtaining  that  grace  ?  Nay,  would  you  not 
have  resisted  and  baffied  it,  if  God's  Spkit  had  left  you 
alone  in  the  haad  of  your  own  counsel  ? '— I  felt  the  con- 
clusiveness of  these  simple,  but  forcible  interrogations 
more  strongly  than  I  was  then  willing  to  acknowledge. 
But,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  since  been  enabled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  freeness  of  his  grace,  and  to  nng,  what  I 
trust  will  be  my  everlasting  song, '  Not  unto  me^  Lord, 
not  unto  Tne  ;  hut  unto  tky  natM  give  the  gloty* " 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  Toplady  held  right  onward  in  his  Chris- 
tian course,  and  never  seems  to  have  swerved  or  turned 
aside  for  a  single  day.  His  attachment  to  Calvinistic 
views  of  theology  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  his  strength,  and  undoubtedly  made  him 


think  too  hardly  of  all  who  favoured  Aiminianism.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  too,  that  it  gave  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  narrow-minded  and  sour  divine,  and 
made  many  keep  aloof  from  him,  and  depreciate  him. 
But  no  one  ever  pretended  to  donibt  his  extraordinary 
devotedness  and  singleness  of  eye,  or  to  question  his 
purity  and  holiness  of  lifei  From  one  cause  or  another, 
however,  he  appears  always  to  have  stood  alone,  and  to 
have  had  little  interoouise  with  his  fellow-men.  Tltt 
result  was,  that  throughout  life  he  appears  to  have  bees 
little  known  and  little  undentood,  but  most  lovei 
where  he  was  most  known. 

One  would  like  much  to  hear  what  young  TopUdj 
was  doing  between  the  date  of  his  oo&version  in  17SS, 
and  his  ordination  in  1762.  We  can  only  guess,  from 
the  fact  that  he  studied  Manton  on  the  seventeenth  of 
John  before  he  was  eighteen,  that  he  was  probahlj 
reading  hard,  and  storing  his  mind  with  knowledge, 
which  he  tamed  to  good  account  in  after-life.  But 
there  ia  an  utter  dearth  of  all  information  about  our 
hero  at  this  period  of  his  life.  W«  only  know  tbst  he 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  miniater,  not  oal;  as 
scholar,  and  as  an  outward  professor  of  rd^on,  but  as 
an  honest  man.  He  says  himself,  that  *^  he  subscribed 
the  articles  and  liturgy  from  principle ;  and  that  he  did 
not  believe  them  merely  because  he  subscribed  them, 
but  subscribed  them  because  he  believed  them." 

One  would  like,  furthermore,  to  know  exactly  where 
he  began  his  ministry,  and  in  what  parish  he  was  fint 
heard  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  But  I  can  find  oat 
nothing  about  these  points.  One  interesting  fact  about 
his  early  preaching  I  gather  from  a  curious  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Lady  Huntingdon  in  1774  In  that  letter 
he  says :  "  As  to  the  doctrines  of  special  and  discrim- 
inating grace,  I  have  thus  much  to  observe.  For  the 
first  four  years  after  I  was  in  orders,  I  dwelt  chiefly  oa 
the  general  outlines  of  the  gospel  in  this  remote  comer  q( 
my  public  ministry.  I  preached  of  little  else  but  if 
justification  by  faith  only,  in  the  righteousness  a&i 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  that  personal  holiness 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  My  rea- 
sons for  thus  narrowing  the  truths  of  God  were  these 
two  (I  speak  it  with  humiliation  and  repentance) : — 1.  1 
thought  these  points  woe  sufficient  to  convey  as  dear 
an  idea  as  was  absolutely  necessary  of  salvation ;  2.  And 
secondly,  I  was  partly  afraid  to  go  any  fiirther. 

^  God  himself  (for  none  but  ha  could  do  it)  gnwlu- 
ally  freed  me  from  that  fear.  And  as  he  never  at  any 
time  permitted  me  to  deliver,  or  even  to  insinuate  aay- 
thing  contradiotoiy  to  his  truth,  so  has  he  hem  gra- 
ciously pleased,  for  seven  or  eight  years  paat»  to  open 
my  mouth  to  make  known  the  entire  mysteiy  of  the 
gospel,  as  far  as  his  Spirit  has  enlightened  me  into  it. 
The  consequence  of  my  first  plan  of  operations  fras, 
that  the  generality  of  my  hearers  were  {leased,  but  col; 
few  were  converted.  The  result  of  my  latter  deliverasca 
from  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly  fear  is,  that  multi- 
tudes have  been  very  angry ;  but  the  conversk>ns  whicii 
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Ood  has  given  me  reason  to  hope  he  has  wrought,  have 
been  at  least  three  for  one  hefore.  Thus  I  can  testify, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  concerned,  the  usefulness  of  preach- 
ing predestination ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  tracing  salva- 
tion and  redemption  to  their  first  source." 

An  anecdote  rehited  by  Tophidy  himself  deserves  re- 
petition, as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  habits  of  clergy- 
men at  the  time  when  he  was  ordained,  and  his  superi- 
ority to  the  habits  of  his  ootemporaries.  He  says :  ^i  I 
was  buying  some  hooks  in  the  spring  of  1762,  a  month 
or  two  before  I  was  ordained,  from  a  very  respectable 
London  bookseller.  After  the  business  was  over,  he 
took  me  to  the  furthest  end  of  his  long  Bh<^,  and  said 
in  a  low  voice, '  Sir,  you  wDl  soon  be  ordained,  and  I 
suppose  you  have  not  laid  in  a  very  great  stock  of  ser- 
mons. I  can  supply  you  with  as  many  sets  as  you 
please,  all  original,  very  excellent  ones,  and  they  will 
come  for  a  trifle.'  My  answer  was:  '  I  certainly  shall 
never  be  a  customer  to  you  in  that  way ;  for  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  man  who  cannot,  or  will  not  make 
his  own  sermons,  is  quite  unfit  to  wear  the  gown.  How 
could  you  think  of  my  buying  rdady-made  sermons  ?  I 
would  much  sooner  buy  ready-made  dothes.'  His  an- 
swer shocked  me.  *  Kay,  young  gentleman,  do  not  be 
surprised  at  my  offering  you  ready-made  sermons,  for  I 
assure  you  I  have  sold  ready-made  sermons  to  many  a 
bishop  in  my  time.'  My  reply  was :  *  My  good  sir,  if  you 
have  any  concern  for  the  credit  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, never  tell  that  news  to  anybody  else  henceforward 
for  ever.' " 

The  manner  of  Toplad/s  life,  during  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  his  short  ministry,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  diary  which  he  wrote  in  1768,  and  kept  up  for 
about  a  year.  This  diary  is  a  far  more  interesting  re- 
cord of  a  good  man's  life  than  such  documents  ordinarily 
are,  and  gives  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  writer's 
character  and  habits.  It  leaves  the  impression  that  be 
^ras  eminently  a  man  of  one  thing,  and  entirely  en- 
grossed with  his  Master's  business — much  alone,  keeping 
little  company,  and  always  either  preaching,  visiting  his 
people,  reading,  writing,  or  praying.  If  it  had  been 
kept  up  for  a  few  years  longer,  it  would  have  thrown 
immense  light  on  many  things  in  Toplad/s  ministerial 
history.  But  even  in  its  present  state  it  is  the  most 
valuable  record  we  possess  about  him,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  tolerably  accurate  picture 
of  his  mode  of  living  from  the  time  of  his  ordination  to 
his  death. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  particular  events  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  Toplady's  life,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  give  a  general  sketch  of  his  proceedings. 
He  seems  to  have  attained  a  high  reputation  at  a  very 
early  date  as  a  thorough- going  supporter  of  Galvinistic 
opinions,  and  a  leading  opponent  of  Arminianism. 
His  correspondence  shows  that  he  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Lady  Huntingdon,  Sir  R.  Hill,  Whitefield, 
Romaine,  Berridge,  Dr.  QiU,  Ambrose  Serle,  and  other 
eminent  Christians  of  those  times.  But  how  and  when  he 


formed  acquaintance  with  them,  we  have  no  information. 
His  pen  was  constantly  employed  in  defence  of  evan- 
gelical religion  from  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Broad 
Hembury  in  1768.  His  early  habits  of  study  were  kept 
up  with  unabated  diligence.  No  man  among  the 
spiritual  heroes  of  hist  century  seems  to  have  read  more 
than  he  did,  or  to  have  had  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  divinity.  His  bitterest  adversaries  in  controversy 
could  never  deny  that  he  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  one. 
Indeed,  it  admits  of  grave  question  whether  he  did  not 
shorten  his  life  by  his  habits  of  constant  study.  He 
says  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  relative,  dated  March  19, 
1775  :-^"  Though  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  you  in 
supposing  that  extreme  study  has  been  the  cause  of  my 
late  indisposition,  I  must  yet  confess  that  the  hill  of 
science,  like  that  of  virtue,  is  in  some  instances  climbed 
with  labour.  But  when  we  get  a  little  way  up,  the 
lovely  prospects  which  open  to  thd  eye  make  infinite 
amends  for  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  In  short,  I  am 
wedded  to  these  pursuits,  as  a  man  stipulates  to  take 
his  wife ;  viz.,  for  better,  for  worse,  until  death  ns  do 
part.  My  thirst  for  knowledge  is  literally  inextinguish- 
able. And  if  I  thus  drink  myself  into  a  superior  world, 
I  cannot  help  if* 

One  feature  in  Tophidy*s  character,  I  may  here  re- 
mark, can  hardly  fail  to  strike  an  attentive  reader  of 
his  remains.  That  feature  is  the  eminent  spirituality  of 
the  tone  of  his  religion.  There  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  regard  him  as  a  mere  student  and  deep 
reader,  or  as  a  hard  and  dry  controversial  divine.  Such 
an  estimate  of  him  is  thoroughly  unjust.  His  letters 
and  remains  supply  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  one 
who  lived  in  very  close  communion  with  God,  and  had 
very  deep  experience  of  divine  things.  Living  much 
alone,  seldom  going  into  society,  and  possessing  few 
friends,  he  was  a  man  little  understood  by  many,  who 
only  knew  him  by  his  controversial  writings,  and  specially 
by  his  unflinching  advocacy  of  Calvinism.  Yet  really, 
if  the  truth  be  spoken,  I  hardly  find  any  man  of  the  last 
century  who  seems  to  have  soared  so  high  and  aimed  so 
loftily,  in  his  personal  dealings  with  his  Saviour,  as  Top- 
lady.  There  is  an  unction  and  savour  about  some  of 
his  remains  which  few  of  his  ootemporaries  equalled,  and 
none  surpassed.  I  grant  freely  that  be  left  behind  him 
many  things  which  cannot  be  much  commended.  But 
he  left  behind  him  some  things  which  will  live,  as  long 
as  English  is  spoken,  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Christians. 
His  writings  contain  "thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  bum,"  if  any  writings  of  his  age.  And  it  never 
ought  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  maa  who  penned  them 
was  lying  in  his  grave  before  he  was  thirty-nine ! 

The  last  three  years  of  Toplady's  life  were  spent  in 
London.  He  removed  there  by  medical  advice  in  the 
year  1775^  under  the  idea  that  the  moist  air  of  Broad 
Hembury  was  injurious  to  his  health.  Whether  the 
advice  was  sound  or  not  may  now,  perhaps,  admit  of 
questioiL  At  any  rate,  the  change  of  climate  did  him  no 
good.    Little  by  little  the  insidious  disease  of  the  chesty 
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under  which  he  labouredi  made  progress  and  wasted  his 
strength.  He  was  certainly  able  to  preach  at  Orange 
Street  Chapel  in  the  years  1776  and  1777 ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  throughout  this  period  he  was 
gradually  drawing  near  to  his  end.  He  was  never, 
perhaps^  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  he  was  dur- 
ing these  last  three  years  of  his  ministry.  A  picked 
London  congregation,  such  as  be  had,  was  able  to  value 
gifts  and  powers  which  were  completely  thrown  away  on  a 
rural  parish  in  Devonshire.  His  stores  of  theological 
reading  and  distinct  doctrinal  statement  were  rightly 
appraised  by  his  metropolitan  hearers.  In  short,  if  he 
had  lived  longer  he  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  done 
a  mighty  work  in  London,  But  He  who  holds  the  stars 
in  his  right  hand,  and  knows  best  what  is  good  for  his 
Church,  saw  fit  to  withdraw  him  soon  from  his  new 
sphere  of  usefulness.  He  seemed  as  if  he  came  to  Lon- 
don only  to  be  known  and  highly  valued,  and  then  to  die. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  good  man's  life  was  singularly 
beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  singularly  characteristic. 
He  died  as  he  bad  lived,  in  the  full  hope  and  peace  of 
the  gospel,  and  with  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  for  fifteen  years  ad- 
vocated both  with  his  tongue  and  with  his  pen.  About 
two  months  before  his  death,  he  was  greatly  pained  by 
hearing  that  he  was.  reported  to  have  receded  from  his 
Calvinistic  opinions,  and  to  have  eipressed  a  desire  to 
recant  them  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  John  Wesley.  So 
much  was  he  moved  by  this  rumour,  that  he  resolved  to 
appear  before  his  congregation  once  more,  and  to  give  a 
public  denial,  to  it  before  he  died.  His  physician  in 
vain  remonstrated  with  him.  He  was  told  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt,  and  that  be  might 
probably  die  in  the  pulpit  But  the  vicar  of  Broad 
Hembury  was  not  a  man  to  be  influenced  by  such  con- 
siderations. He  replied  that  <'he  would  rather  die  in 
the  harness  than  die  in  the  stall.*'  He  actually  carried 
his  resolution  into  effect  On  Sunday,  June  the  Uth, 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and  only  two  months 
before  he  died,  he  ascended  his  pulpit  in  Orange  Street 
Chapel,  after  his  assistant  had  preached,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  his  people,  and  gave  a  short  but  affecting 
exhortation  founded  on  2  Peter  L  13,  14 :  <*  I  think  it 
meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up 
by  putting  you  in  remembrance."  He  then  closed  his 
address  with  the  following  remarkable  declaration : — 

"  It  having  been  industriously  circulated  by  some 
malicious  and  unprincipled  persons  that  during  my 
present  long  and  severe .  illness  I  expressed  a  strong 
desire  of  seeing  Mr.  John  Wesley  before  I  die,  and  re- 
voking some  particulars  relative  to  him  which  occur  in 
my  writings,— Now  I  do  publicly  and  most  solemnly 
aver  that  I  have  not  nor  ever  had  any  such  intention  or 
desire ;  and  that  I  most  sincerely  hope  my  last  hours 
will  be  much  better  employed  than  in  communing  with 
such  a  man.  So  certain  and  so  satisfied  am  I  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  I  haye  ever  written,  that  were  I  now 
Bitting  up  in  my  dying  bed  with  a  pen  and  ink  in  my 


hand,  and  all  the  religious  and  controversial  writings  I 
ever  published,  especially  those  relating  to  Mr.  John 
Wesley  and  the  Arminian  controversy,  whether  re- 
specting fact  or  doctrine,  could  be  at  once  displayed  to 
my  view,  I  should  not  strike  out  a  single  line  relative  t« 
him  or  them." 

The  last  days  of  TopUdys  life  were  spent  in  great 
peace.  He  went  down  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatl 
with  abounding  consolations,  and  was  enabled  to  saj 
many  edifying  things  to  all  around  him.  The  foUovii^ 
recollections,  jotted  down  by  firiends  who  ministered  U 
him,  and  communicated  to  his  biographer,  can  hardlj 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  a  Christian  reader. 

One  friend  observes :— *'  A  remarkable  jealousy  vss 
apparent  in  his  whole  conduct  as  he  drew  near  his  end, 
for  fear  of  receiving  any  part  of  that  honour  which  vt 
.due  to  Christ  alone.  He  desired  to  be  nothing,  and 
that  Jesus  might  be  all  and  in  all  His  feeliiigB  were 
so  very  tender  upon  this  subject,  that  J  once  undesignedly 
put  him  almost  in  an  agony  by  remarking  the  grett 
loss  which  the  Church  of  Christ  would  sustain  by  hit 
death  at  this  particular  juncture.  The  utmost  distren 
was  immediately  visible  in  his  countenance,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, 'What!  by  my  death?  No,  no!  Jesus 
Christ  is  able,  and  will,  by  proper  instrument,  defend  his 
own  truths.  And  with  reg^  to  what  little  I  have  been 
enabled  to  do  in  this  way,  not  to  me,  not  to  me,  bat  t» 
bis  own  name,  and  to  that  only,  be  the  glory.' 

''The  more  bis  bodily  strength  was  impaired  the 
more  vigorous,  Uvely,  and  rejoicing  his  mind  seemed  to  be. 
From  the  whole  turn  of  his  conversation  during  our  in- 
terview, he  appeared  not  merely  placid  and  serene,  bat 
he  evidently  possessed  the  fullest  assurance  of  the  mo6t 
triumphant  faith.  He  repeatedly  told  me  that  he  had 
had  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt  respecting  his  eter- 
nal salvation  for  near  two  years  past  It  ia  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  so  earnestly  longed  to  he  dissolved 
and  to  be  with  Christ  His  soul  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly panting  heavenward,  and  his  desire  increased 
the  nearer  his  dissolution  approached.  A  short  time 
before  his  death,  at  his  request  I  felt  his  pulse,  and  be 
desired  to  know  what  I  thought  of  it  I  told  him  thst 
his  heart  and  arteries  evidently  beat  almost  every  day 
weaker  and  weaker.  He  replied  immediately,  with  the 
sweetest  smile  on  his  countenance, '  Why,  that  is  a  good 
sign  that  my  death  is  fast  approaching ;  and,  blessed  be 
Gk)d,  I  can  add  that  my  heart  beats  every  dary  strozigef 
and  stronger  for  glory.' 

"A  few  days  before  his  dissolution  I  found  him 
sitting  up  in  bis  arm-chair,  but  scarcely  able  to  move  or 
$peak.  I  addressed  him  very  softly,  and  asked  if  his 
consolations  continued^to  abound  as  they  had  hitherto 
done.  He  quickly  replied,  '  0  my  dear  sir,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  how  good  God  is  to  me.  Since  I  have 
been  sitting  in  this  chair  this  afternoon  I  have  enjoyed 
such  a  season,  such  sweet  communion  with  Qod,  and 
such  delightful  manifestation  of  his  presence  with  and 
love  to  my  soul,  that  it  is  impossible  for  words  or  any 
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language  to  express  tbem.    I  have  had  peace  aud  joy 
unutterable,  and  I  fear  not  but  that  Qod's  consolation 
and  support  will  continue.'    But  he  immediately  re- 
collected himself,  and  added,  *  What  have  I  said  ?  God 
may,  to  be  sure,  as  a  sovereign,  hide  his  face  and  his 
sniiles  from  me  ;  however,  I  believe  he  will  not;  and  if 
he  should,  yet  will  I  trust  him.    I  know  I  am  safe  and 
secure,  for  his  love  and  his  covenant  are  everlasting !'" 
To  another  friend,  speaking  about  his  dying  avowal 
in  the  pulpit  of  his  church  in  Orange  Street,  he  said : 
"  My  dear  friend,  these  great  and  glorious  truths  which 
the  Lord  in  rich  mercy  has  given  me  to  believe,  and 
which  he  has  enabled  me  (though  very  feebly)  to  defend, 
are  not,  as  those  who  oppose  them  say,  dry  doctrines  or 
mere  speculative  points.    No !  being  brought  into  prac- 
tical and  heartfelt  experience,  they  are  the  very  joy  and 
support  of  my  soul ;  and  the  consolations  flowing  from 
them  carry  me  iar  above  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 
So  far  as  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  have  no  desire  but  to 
be  entirely  passive,  to  live,  to  die,  to  be,  to  do,  to 
suffer  whatever  is  God's  blessed  will  concerning  me, 
being  perfectly  satisfied  Chat  as  he  ever  has,  so  he  ever 
irill  do  that  which  is  best  concerning  me,  and  that  he 
deals  out  in  number,  weight,  and  measure,  whatever 
will  conduce  most  to  his  own  glory  and  to  the  good  of 
his  people." 

Another  of  his  friends  mentioning  the  report  that 
vas  spread  abroad  of  his  recanting  his  former  principles, 
he  said  with  some  vehemence  and  emotion,  '*  I  recatft 
wy  former  principles !  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  so 
vile  an  apostate."  To  which  he  presently  added,  with 
great  apparent  humility,  "  And  yet  that  apostate  I 
should  soon  be,  if  I  were  left  to  myself." 

Within  an  hour  of  his  death,  he  called  his  friends  and 
his  servant  to  him,  and  asked  them  if  they  could  give 
him  up.  Upon  their  answering  that  they  could,  since 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  be  so  gracious  to  him,  he  replied : 
"  Oh,  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  you  are  made  willing  to 
give  me  up  into  the  hands  of  my  dear  Redeemer,  and 
to  part  with  me !  It  will  not  be  long  before  God  takes 
me ;  for  no  mortal  man  can  live,  after  the  glories  which 
God  has  manifested  to  my  souL"  Soon  after  this  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Christ  on 
Tuesday,  August  11, 1778,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  under  the 
gallery,  opposite  the  pulpit,  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  people,  who  came  together  from  all  parts  of  London 
to  do  him  honour.  His  high  reputation  as  a  champion 
of  truth,  the  unjust  misrepresentations  circulated  about 
his  change  of  opinion,  his  effectiveness  as  a  preacher, 
and  his  comparative  youthfulness,  combined  to  draw 
forth  a  more  than  ordinary  expression  of  sympathy. 
"  Devout  men  carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  made  great 
lamentation  over  him."  Foremost  among  the  mourners 
was  one  at  that  time  young  in  the  ministry,  who  lived 
long  enough  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  last 
century  and  the  present— the  well-known  and  eccentric 


Rowland  Hill.  Before  the  burial-service  commenced,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  transgressing  one  of  Toplady's  last 
requests,  that  no  funeral  sermon  should  be  ])reachcd  for 
him,  and  affectionately  declared  to  the  vast  assembly 
the  love  and  veneration  he  felt  for  the  deceased,  and 
the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  his  graces,  gifts,  and 
usefulness.  And  thus,  amidst  the  tears  and  thanksgiv- 
ings  of  true-hearted  mourners,  the  much-abused  vicai 
of  Broad  Hembury  was  gathered  to  his  people.* 

The  following  passage  from  Toplady's  last  will,  made 
and  signed  six  months  before  bis  decease,  is  so  remark- 
able and  characteristic,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giv- 
ing it  to  my  readers :— *'  I  .most  humbly  commit  my 
soul  to  Almighty  God,  whom  I  honour,  and  have  long 
experienced  to  be  my  ever  gracious  and  infinitely  merci- 
ful Father.  Nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  of  my  election, 
justification,  and  eternal  happiness,  through  the  riches 
of  his  everlasting  and  unchangeable  kindness  to  me  in 
Christ  Jesus,  his  co-equal  Son,  my  only,  my  assured, 
and  my  all-sufilcient  Saviour ;  washed  in  whose  pro- 
pitiatory blood,  and  clothed  with  whose  imputed  right- 
eousness, I  trust  to  stand  perfect,  sinless,  and  complete, 
and  do  verily  believe  that  I  most  certainly  shall  so 
stand,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  at  the  last  judgment,  and  in  the  ultimate 
state  of  endless  gloiy.  Neither  can  I  write  this  my 
last  will  without  rendering  the  deepest,  the  most  solemn, 
and  the  most  ardent  thanks  to  the  adorable  Trinity  in 
Unity  for  their  eternal,  unmerited,  irreversible,  and  in- 
exhaustible love  to  me  a  sinner.  I  bless  God  the  Father 
for  having  written  from  everlasting  my  unworthy  name 
in  the  book  of  life— even  for  appointing  me  to  obtain  sal- 
vation through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord.  I  adore  Gk)d  the 
Son  for  having  vouchsafed  to  redeem  me  by  bis  own 
most  precious  death,  and  for  having  obeyed  the  whole 
law  for  my  justification.  I  admire  and  revere  the  graci- 
ous benignity  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  converted  me 
to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  and  whose  enlightening,  supporting,  com- 
forting, and  sanctifying  agency  is,  and  (I  doubt  not)  will 
be  my  strength  and  song  in  the  hours  of  my  earthly 
pilgrimage." 

Having  now  traced  Toplad/s  history  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  offer  some  general 
estimate  of  his  worth  and  attainments.  To  do  this,  I 
frankly  confess,  is  no  easy  task.  Not  only  is  his  bio- 
graphy a  miserably  deficient  one— this  alone  is  bad 
enough— but  his  literary  remains  have  been  edited  in 
such  a  slovenly,  careless,  ignorant  manner,  without 
order  or  arrangement,  that  they  do  not  fairly  represent 
the  author's  merits.  Certainly  the  reputation  of  great 
writers  and  ministers  may  suffer  sadly  from  the  treat- 
ment of  injudicious  friends.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  after  his  death. 


*  It  is  a  carious  Csct  that  Toplsdy  expressly  desired  that  he  might 
be  buried  at  least  nine  feet,  and,  if  possible,  twelve  feet,  nndei^grottndl 
He  assigned  no  reason.  Perhaps  it  vaa  heeanae  he  wished  to  he 
boried  Inside  his  charch. 
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that  luan,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  was  Augustus  TopLidy. 
I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  ivith  the  materials  at  my  dis- 
posal ;  but  I  trust  my  readers  will  remember  that  they 
are  exceedingly  scanty. 

1.  As  a  preacher,  I  should  be  disposed  to  assign  to 
Toplady  a  very  high  place  among  the  second-class  men 
of  the  last  ceutuiy.  His  constitutional  delicacy  and 
weakness  of  lungs,  in  all  probability,  made  it  imxiossible 
for  him  to  do  the  things  that  Whitefield  and  Berridge 
did.  Constant  open-air  addresses,  impassioned  extem- 
pore appeals  to  thousands  of  hearers,  were  a  style  of 
thing  entirely  out  of  his  line.  Yet  there  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  he  had  no  mean  reputation  as  a  pidpit 
orator,  and  possessed  no  mean  powers.  The  mere  fact 
that  Lady  Huntingdon  occasionally  selected  him  to 
preach  in  her  chapels  at  Bath  and  Brighton,  of  itself 
speaks  volumes.  The  additional  fact  that  at  one  of  the 
great  Methodist  gatherings  at  Trevecca  he  was  put  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  leading  preachers,  is  enough  to  show 
that  his  sermons  possessed  high  merit.  The  following 
notes  about  preaching,  which  he  records  in  his  diary,  as 
having  received  them  from  an  old  friend,  will  probably 
throw  much  light  on  the  general  turn  of  his  ministra- 
tions :— ''  (1.)  Preach  Christ  crucified,  and  dwell  chiefly 
on  the  blessings  resulting  from  his  righteousness,  atone- 
ment, and  intercession.  (2.)  Avoid  all  needless  contro- 
versies in  the  pulpit ;  except  it  be  when  your  subject 
necessarily  requires  it,  or  when  the  truths  of  Qod  are 
likely  to  suffer  by  your  silence.  (3.)  When  you  ascend 
the  pulpit,  leave  your  learning  behind  you  :  endeavour 
to  preach  more  to  the  hearts  of  your  people  than  to  their 
heads.  (4.)  Do  not  affect  much  oratory.  Seek  rather 
to  profit  than  to  be  admired.*' 

Specimens  of  Toplady's  ordinary  preaching  are  unfor- 
tunately very  rare.  There  aie  but  ten  sermons  in  the 
collection  of  his  works,  and  out  of  these  the  great 
majority  were  preached  on  special  occasions,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  regarded  as  fair  samples  of  his  pulpit 
work.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a  certain  absence  of  fire, 
animation,  and  directness.  But  in  all  there  is  abund- 
ance of  excellent  matter,  and  a  quiet,  decided,  knock- 
down, sledge-hammer  style  of  putting  things  which,  I 
oan  well  believe,  would  be  extremely  effective,  and  especi- 
ally with  educated  congregations.  The  three  following 
extracts  may  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  what  Toplady 
was  in  the  pulpit  of  Orange  Street  Chapel.  Of  his 
ministry  in  Broad  Hembury,  I  suspect  we  know  next  to 
nothing  at  all. 

The  first  extract  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  sermon 
preached  in  1774  at  the  Lock  Chapel,  entitled  ''Good 
News  from  Heaven" ; — "  I  perceive  the  elements  are 
upon  the  sacramental  table.  And  I  doubt  not  many 
of  you  mean  to  present  yourselves  at  that  throne  of 
grace  whioh  Qod  has  mercifully  erected  through  the 
righteousness  and  sufferings  of  his  co-equal  Son.  Oh, 
beware  of  coming  with  one  sentiment  on  your  lips  and 
another  in  your  hearts!  Take  heed  of  saying  with 
your  mouths,  *  We  do  not  come  to  this  thy  table,  0 


Lord,  trusting  in  our  own  righteousness,'  while  perhaps 
you  have  in  reality  some  secret  reserves  in  favour  of  that 
very  self-right€Ousness  which  you  profess  to  renounce, 
and  are  thinking  that  Christ's  merits  alone  will  not  save 
you  unless  you  add  something  or  other  to  make  it 
effectual.    Oh,  be  not  so  deceived !    God  irill  not  thus  be 
mocked,  nor  will  Christ  thus  be  insulted  w^ith  impunitj. 
CaD  your  works  what  you  will— whether  terms,  causes, 
conditions,  or  supplements— the  matter  comes  to  tiia 
same  point,  and  Christ  is  equally  thrust  out  of  his 
mediatorial  throne  by  these  or  any  similar  views  of 
human  obedience.    If  you  do  not  whoUy  depend  oa 
Jesus  as  the  Lord  your  righteousness,  if  you  mix  jooi 
faith  in  him  with  anything  else,  if  the  finished  woik  of 
the  crucified  God  be  not  alone  your  acknowledged  anchor 
and  foundation  of  acceptance  with  the  Father^  both  here 
and  ever,  come  to  his  table  and  receive  the  symbob  cf 
his  body  and  blood  at  your  peril !    Leave  your  own 
righteousness  behind  you,  or  you  have  no  business  here. 
You  are  without  the  wedding  garment,  and  God  will 
say  to  you, '  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  here  V    If  yon 
go  on,  moreover,  to  live  and  die  in  this  state  of  unbelief, 
you  will  bo  found  speechless  and  excuseless  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  the  slighted  Saviour  will  say  to  his 
angels  concerning  you,  'Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
cast  him  into  outer  darkness, ....  for  many  are  called, 
but  few  are  chosen.' " 

My  second  extract  is  from  a  sermon  on  "  Free-Will," 
preached  at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  in  1774  : — *^  I  know 
it  is  growing  very  fashionable  to  talk  against  spiritoal 
feelings.  But  I  dare  not  join  the  cry.  On  the  contrarr, 
I  adopt  the  apostle*s  prayer  that  our  love  to  God  and 
the  manifestation  of  his  love  to  us  may  abound  ye: 
more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  feeling.  Ani 
it  is  no  enthusiastic  wish  in  behalf  of  you  and  mpel^, 
that  we  may  be  of  the  number  of  those  godly  persoi^ 
who,  as  our  Church  justly  expresses  it,  *feel  in  them- 
selves the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  drawing  up  their  minds  U 
high  and  heavenly  things.*  Indeed,  the  great  businey 
of  God's  Spirit  is  to  draw  up  and  to  bring  down— t) 
draw  up  our  affections  to  Christ,  and  to  bring  down  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  grace  into  our  hearts.  The  know- 
ledge of  this,  and  earnest  desire  for  it,  are  all  the  feelings 
I  plead  for,  and  for  these  feelings  I  wish  ever  to  plead, 
satisfied  as  I  am  that  wituout  some  experience  and  en- 
joyment of  them  we  cannot  be  happy  living  or  dying." 

^'  Let  me  ask  you,  as  it  were  one  by  one,  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  begun  to  reveal  these  deep  things  of  God  in  your 
soul  ?  If  so,  give  him  the  glory  of  it  And  as  you  priie 
communion  with  him,  as  ever  you  value  the  comforts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  endeavour  to  be  found  in  God*s  way, 
even  the  highway  of  humble  faith  and  obedient  love, 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  imbibing  tiiose  sweet 
sanctifying  conmiunications  of  grace  which  are  at  onit 
an  earnest  of  and  a  preparation  for  complete  heaves 
when  you  die.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  thiui^ 
lightly  of  religious  feelings !    If  we  do  not  in  soicfi 
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nieasare  feel  ourselves  sinnen,  and  feel  that  Christ  is 
precious,  I  doubt  the  Spirit  of  God  has  never  been  sav- 
ingly at  work  upon  our  souls." 

My  last  extract  shall  be  from  a  sermon  preached  at 
St  Anne's,  Blackfriars  (Romaine's  church,  be  it  re- 
membered), in  1770,  entitled,  *'  A  Caveat  against  Un- 
sound Doctrine" : — *'  Faith  is  the  eye  of  the  soul,  and 
the  eye  is  said  to  see  ahnost  every  object  but  itself ;  so 
that  you  may  have  real  faith  without  being  able  to  /iis- 
cem  it  God  will  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 
Little  faith  goes  to  heavea  no  less  than  great  faith ; 
though  not  so  eomfortablj,  yet  altogether  as  surely.  If 
yon  come  merely  as  a  sinner  to  Jesus,  and  throw  your- 
self, at  all  events,  for  salvation  on  his  alone  blood  and 
righteousness,  and  the  grace  and  promise  of  God  in  him, 
thou  art  as  truly  a  believer  as  the  most  triumphant  saint 
that  ever  lived  Amidst  all  your  weakness,  eatresses, 
and  temptations^  remember  that  God  will  not  cast  out 
Dor  cast  off  the  meanest  and  onworthiest  soul  that  seeks 
salvation  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  1^  righteous. 
When  you  cannot  follow  the  Rock,  the  Rock  shall  follow 
you,  nor  ever  leave  you  for  a  single  moment  on  this 
side  the  heavenly  Canaan.  If  you  feel  your  absolute 
want  of  Christ,  you  may  on  all  occasions  and  in  every 
exigence  betake  yourself  to  the  covenant-love  and>  faith- 
fulness of  God  for  pardon,  sanctification,  and  safety,  and 
with  the  same  fulness  of  right  and  title  as  a  traveller 
leans  upon  his  own  staff,  or  as  a  weary  labourer  throws 
himself  upon  his  own  bed,  or  as  an  opulent  nobleman 
draws  upon  his  own  banker  for  whatsoever  sum  he 
wants." 

I  make  no  comment  on  these  extracts.  They  speak  for 
themselves.  Most  Christians,  I  suspect,  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  man  who  could  speak  to  congregations  in 
this  fashion  was  no  ordinary  preacher.  The  hearers  of 
such  sermons  could  never  say,  *'  The  hungry  sheep  look 
up,  and  are  not  fed."  I  am  bold  to  say  Uiat  the  Church 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  in  a  far  more  healthy 
condition  if  it  had  more  preaching  like  TopUdy's. 

2.  As  a  wriUr  of  misceUanecus  papers  an  religious 
suijecU,  I  do  not  think  Toplady  has  ever  been  duly  ap- 
preciated. His  pen  seems  to  have  been  never  idle,  and 
his  collected  works  contain  a  large  number  of  short  use- 
ful essays  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  look  at  them  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  worthy  vicar  of  Broad  Hembnry  was  con- 
versant with  many  things  beside  the  Calvinistie  contro- 
versy, and  could  write  about  them  in  a  very  intei^ting 
manner.  He  will  find  short  and  well-written  biographies 
of  Bishop  Jewell,  Bishop  Carleton,  Bishop  Wilson, 
John  Knox,  Fox  the  martyrologisty  Lord  Harrington, 
Witsius,  AUsop,  and  Dr.  Watts.  He  will  find  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  extracts  firom  the  works  of  eminent 
Christians,  and  of  anecdotes,  incidenti,  andhistorical  pas- 
sages, gathered  by  Toplady  himself.  He  will  find  a 
sketch  of  natural  history,  and  some  curious  observations 
on  birds,  meteors,  animal  sagacity,  and  the  solar  system. 
These  papen,  no  doubt,  are  of  various  merit ;  but 


they  all  show  the  singular  activity  and  fertility  of  the 
author's  mind,  and  are  certainly  far  more  deserving  of 
republication  than  many  of  the  reprints  of  modern  days. 
Of  Toplady's  "  Family  Prayers,"  I  shall  say  nothing. 
They  are  probably  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  com- 
mend them.  Of  his  seventy-eight  letters  to  friends,  I 
will  only  say  that  they  are  excellent  specimens  of  tlic 
correspondence  of  the  last  century— sensible,  well  com- 
posed, full  of  thought  and  matter,  and  supplying  abund- 
ant proof  that  their  writer  was  a  Christian^  a  scholar, 
and  a  gentleman.  I  cannot,  however,  do  more  than 
refer  to  all  these  productions  of  Toplady's  pen.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  more  must  examine  his  works  for 
themselves.  If  they  do^  I  venture  to  predict  that  they 
will  agree  with  me  that  his  miscellaneous  writinc^  are 
neither  sufficiently  known  nor  valued. 

3.  As  a  controversialietf  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
give  a  right  estimate  of  Toplady.  In  fact,  the  subject 
is  a  painful  one,  and  one  which  I  would  gladly  avoid. 
But  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  dealing  fairly  and 
honestly  with  my  readers,  if  I  did  not  say  something 
about  it  In  fact,  the  vicar  of  Broad  Hembury  took 
such  a  veiy  prominent  part  in  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies of  last  century,  and  was  so  thoroughly  recognized 
as  the  champion  and  standard-bearer  of  Calvinrstic 
theology,  that  no  memoir  of  him  could  be  regarded  as 
complete,  which  did  not  take  up  this  part  of  his  char- 
acter. 

I  begin  by  saying  that,  on  the  whole,  Toplady's  contro- 
versial writings  appear  to  me  to  be  in  principle  scrip- 
tural, sound,  and  true.  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  mean 
that  I  can  endorse  all  he  says.  I  consider  that  his 
statements  are  often  extreme,  and  that  he  is  frequently 
more  systematic  and  narrow  than  the  Bible.  He  often 
seems  to  me,  in  fact,  to  go  farther  than  Scripture,  and 
to  draw  conclusions  which  Scripture  has  not  drawn,  and 
to  settle  points  which  for  some  wise  reason  Scripture  has 
not  settled.  Still,  for  all  this,  I  will  never  shrink  from 
saying  that  the  cause  for  which  Toplady  contended  all  his 
life  was  decidedly  the  cause  of  6od*s  truth.  He  was  a 
bold  defender  of  Calvinistie  views  about  election,  predes- 
tination, perseverance,  human  impotency,  and  irresistible 
grace.  On  all  these  subjects  I  hold  firmly  that  Calvin's 
theology  is  much  more  scriptural  than  the  theology 
of  Arminius.  In  a  word,  I  believe  that  Calvinistie 
divinity  is  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  of  Augustine,  and 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  my  own  Church,  and  of 
the  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith.  While,  therefore,  I 
repeat  that  I  cannot  endorse  all  the  sentiments  of  Top- 
lady's controversial  writings,  I  do  claim  for  them  the 
merit  of  being  in  principle  scriptural,  sound,  and  true. 
Well  would  it  be  for  the  Churches,  if  we  had  a  good  deal 
more  of  clear,  distinct,  sharply-cut  doctrine  in  the  pre- 
sent day !  Vagueness  and  indistmctness  are  marks  of 
our  degenerate  condition. 

But  I  go  further  than  this.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Toplady's  controversial  works  display  extraordinary 
ability.    For  example,  his  "  Historic  Proof  of  the  Doc- 
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trinal  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England'*  is  a  treatise 
that  displays  a  prodigious  amount  of  research  and  read- 
ing. It  is  a  book  that  no  one  could  have  written  who 
had  not  studied  much,  thought  much,  and  thoroughly 
investigated  an  enormous  mass  of  theological  literature. 
Tou  see  at  once  that  the  author  has  thoroughly  digested 
what  he  has  read,  and  is  able  to  concentrate  all  his 
reading  on  every  point  which  he  handles.  The  best 
proof  of  the  book's  ability  is  the  simple  fact  that  down 
to  the  present  day  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  an- 
swered. It  has  been  reviled,  sneered  at,  abused,  and 
held  up  to  scorn.  But  abuse  is  not  argument  The 
book  remains  to  this  hour  unanswered,  and  that  for  the 
simplest  of  all  reasons,  that  it  is  unanswerable.  It 
proves  irrefragably,  whether  men  like  it  or  not,  that 
Calvinism  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  all  her  leading  divines,  until  Laud's  time,  were 
Calvinists.  All  this  is  done  logically,  clearly,  and 
powerfully.  No  one,  I  venture  to  think,  could  read 
the  book  through,  and  not  feel  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  author  was  an  able  man. 

While,  however,  I  daim  for  Toplad/s  controversial 
writings  the  merit  of  soundness  and  ability,  I  must  with 
sorrow  admit  that  I  cannot  praise  his  spirit  and  language 
when  speaking  of  his  opponents.  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  he  often  uses  expressions  about  them  so  violent 
and  80  bitter,  that  one  feels  perfectly  ashamed.  Never, 
I  regret  to  say,  did  an  advocate  of  truth  appear  to  me 
so  entirely  to  forget  the  text, "  In  meekness  instructing 
those  that  oppose  themselves,"  as  the  vicar  of  Broad 
Hembury.  Arminianism  seems  to  have  precisely  the 
same  effect  on  him  that  a  scarlet  cloak  has  on  a  bull. 
He  appears  to  think  it  impossible  that  an  Arminian  can 
be  saved,  and  never  shrinks  from  classing  Arminians 
with  Pelagians,  Socinians,  Papists,  and  heretics.  He 
says  things  about  Wesley  and  Sellon  which  never  ought 
to  have  been  said.  All  this  is  melancholy  work  indeed ! 
But  those  who  are  familiar  with  Toplady^s  controversial 
writings  know  well  that  I  am  stating  simple  truths. 

I  will  not  stain  my  paper  nor  waste  my  readers'  time 
by  supplying  proofs  of  Toplady's  controversial  bitterness. 
It  would  be  very  unprofitable  to  do  so.  The  epithets 
he  applies  to  his  adversaries  are  perfectly  amazing  and 
astonishing.  It  must  in  fairness  be  remembered  that 
the  language  of  his  opponents  was  exceedingly  violent, 
and  was  enough  to  provoke  any  man.  It  must  not  be 
foigotten,  moreover,  that  a  hundred  years  ago  men  said 
things  in  controversy  that  were  not  considered  so  bad  as 
they  are  now,  from  the  different  standard  of  taste  that 
prevailed.  Men  were  perhaps  more  honest  and  out- 
spoken than  they  are  now,  and  their  bark  was  worse 
than  their  bite.  But  all  these  considerations  only 
palliate  the  case.  The  fact  remains,  that  as  a  contro- 
versiaiist  Toplady  was  extremely  bitter  and  intemperate, 
and  caused  his  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  He  carried 
the  principle,  "  Rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they  may  be 
sound  in  the  faith,"  to  an  absurd  extreme.  He  foi^t 
the  example  o^  his  Master,  who  **  when  he  was  reviled 


reviled  not  again ;"  and  he  entirely  maned  the  value  of 
his  arguments  by  the  violence  and  uncharitableness  nith 
which  he  maintained  them.  Thousands  who  neither 
cared  nor  understood  anything  about  his  favourite  cause, 
could  understand  that  no  cause  ought  to  be  defended  in 
such  a  spirit  and  temper. 

I  leave  this  painful  subject  with  the  general  remaik, 
that  Toplady  is  a  standing  beacon  to  the  Church,  to 
show  us  the  evils  of  controversy.  ''  The  beginning  of 
strife  is  like  letting  out  water."  '^  In  the  multitude  (tf 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin."  We  must  never  shrink 
from  controversy,  if  need  be,  in  defence  of  Christ's  gos- 
pel, but  we  must  never  take  it  up  without  jeaboi 
watchfulness  over  our  own  hearts,  and  over  the  manner 
in  which  we  carry  it  on.  Above  all,  we  must  strive  to 
think  as  charitably  as  possible  of  our  oppcment.  It  was 
Calvin  himself  who  said  of  Luther,  **  He  may  call  me  a 
devil  if  he  will ;  but  I  shall  always  call  him  a  good  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  Christ"  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
Toplady's  reputation,  if  he  had  been  more  like  Calvin! 
Perhaps  when  we  open  our  eyes  in  heaven  we  shall  be 
amazed  to  find  how  many  things  there  were  whidi  both 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  did  not  thoroughly  imder- 
stand. 

4.  There  is  only  one  more  point  about  Toplady  on 
which  I  wish  to  say  something,  and  that  is  his  charactor 
as  a  hymn-writer.  This  is  a  point,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  on  which  I  find  no  difficulty  at  alL  I  give  it  as  my 
decided  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  beat  hymn- 
writers  in  the  English  language.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  this  may  seem  extravagant  praise ;  but  I  speak 
deliberately.  I  hold  that  there  are  no  hymns  better 
than  his. 

Good  hymns  are  an  immense  blessing  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  I  believe  the  last  day  alone  will  show  the 
world  the  real  amount  of  good  they  have  done.  Th€y 
suit  all,  both  rich  and  poor.  There  is  an  elevating, 
stirring,  soothing,  spiritualizing  effect  about  a  thorougjdy 
good  hymn,  which  nothing  else  can  produce.  It  sticks 
in  men's  memories  when  texts  are  forgotten.  It  trains 
men  for  heaven,  where  praise  is  one  of  the  pruodpal 
occupations.  Preaching  and  praying  shall  one  day  cease 
for  ever ;  but  praise  shall  never  die.  The  makers  of 
good  ballads  are  said  to  sway  national  opinion.  The 
writers  of  good  hymns,  in  like  manner,  aie  those  who 
leave  the  deepest  marks  on  the  fiaoe  of  the  GhmdL 
Thousands  of  Christians  rejoioe  in  the ''  Te  Beam,"  and 
'*  Just  as  I  am,"  who  neither  prize  the  Thirty-nioe 
Articles,  nor  know  anything  about  the  first  four  ooos- 
cils,  nor  understand  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

But  really  good  hymns  are  exceedingly  rare.  There 
are  only  a  few  mtn  in  any  age  who  can  write  (hem. 
You  may  name  hundreds  of  first-rate  preachers  for  one 
first-rate  writer  of  hymns.  Hundreds  of  so-called  bymof 
fill  up  our  collections  of  congr^ational  psalmody,  which 
are  really  not  hymns  at  alL  They  are  very  sound,  veiy 
scriptural,  very  proper,  very  correct,  very  toleraUy 
rhymed ;  but  they  are  not  real,  live,  genuine  hymns. 
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There  is  no  life  about  them.  At  best  they  are  tame, 
pointless,  weak,  and  milk-and-watery.  In  many  cases, 
if  written  oat  straigbt,  without  respect  of  lines,  they 
would  make  excellent  prose.  But  poetry  th^  are  not 
It  may  be  a  startling  assertion  to  some  ears  to  say  that 
there  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  first-rate  hymns 
in  the  English  language ;  but  startling  as  it  may  sound, 
I  believe  it  is  true. 

Of  all  English  hymn-writers,  none,  perhaps,  have  suc- 
ceeded so  thoroughly  in  combining  truth,  poetry,  life, 
wumth,  fire,  depth,  solemnity,  and  unction,  as  Toplady 
hss.  I  pity  the  man  who  does  not  know,  or,  knowing, 
does  not  admire  those  gtorious  hymns  of  his  beginning, 
**  Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me ;"  or,  ^'  Holy  Ghost,  dispel 
onr  sadness ;"  or, "  A  debtor  to  mercy  alone;"  or, "  Your 
harps,  ye  trembling  saints ;"  or,  "  Christ,  whose  glory 
fills  the  skies; "  or, ''  When  languor  and  disease  invade ; " 
or,  "Deathless  principle,  arise."  The  writer  of  these 
aeven  hymns  alone  has  Udd  the  Church  under  perpetual 
obligations  to  him.  Heretics  have  been  heard  in  absent 
moments  whispering  over  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  as  if  they 
dung  to  it  when  they  had  let  slip  all  thingB  beside. 
Great  statesmen  have  been  known  to  turn  it  into  Latin, 
as  if  to  perpetuate  its  fame.  The  only  matter  of  regret 
is,  that  the  writer  of  such  excellent  hymns  should  have 
written  so  few.  If  he  had  lived  longer,  written  more 
hymns,  and  handled  fewer  controversies,  men  would  have 
been  better  pleased. 


That  hymns  of  such  singular  beauty  and  pathos  should 
have  come  from  the  same  pen  which  indited  such  bitter 
controversial  writings,  is  certainly  a  strange  anomaly.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  explain  it,  or  to  offer  any  solution.  I 
only  lay  it  before  my  readers  as  a  naked  fact.  To  say 
the  least,  it  should  teach  us  not  to  be  hasty  in  censuring 
a  man  before  we  know  all  sides  of  his  character.  The 
best  saints  of  Qod  are  neither  so  very  good,  nor  the 
faultiest  so  very  faulty,  as  they  appear.  He  that  only 
reads  Toplady's  hymns  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
he  could  compose  his  controversial  writings.  He  that 
only  reads  his  controversial  writings  will  hardly  believe 
that  he  composed  his  hymns.  Tet  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  same  man  composed  both.  Alas !  the  holiest 
among  us  all  is  a  very  poor  mixed  creature ! 

I  now  leave  the  subject  of  this  paper  here.  I  ask  my 
readers  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on  Toplady's  life, 
and  to  judge  him  with  righteous  judgment  I  fear  he  is  a 
man  who  has  never  been  fiiirly  estimated,  and  has  never 
had  many  friends.  Ministers  of  his  decided,  sharply- 
cut,  doctrinal  opinions  are  never  very  popular.  But  I 
plead  strongly  that  Toplad/s  undeniable  faults  should 
never  make  us  forget  his  equally  undeniable  excellencies. 
With  all  his  infirmities,  I  firmly  believe  that  he  was  agood- 
man  and  a  great  man,  and  did  a  work  for  Christ  a  hundred 
years  ago,  which  will  never  be  overthrown.  He  will  stand 
in  his  lot  at  the  last  day  in  a  high  place,  when  many,  per- 
haps, whom  the  world  liked  better  shall  be  put  to  shame. 
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A  SERMON  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BY  BET.  HUGH  MACMILLAV. 


**  Flee,  save  yonr  IWet,  and  be  like  the  heath  hi  the  wildernett.**— Jsb.  xlriii.  6L 


HAVE  chosen  this  text  because  there  is  a 
beautiful  picture  in  it  But  this  picture, 
intended  to  explain  the  prophet's  mean- 
ing, must  first  itself  be  explained;  for  it  is 
not  one  whose  beauty  and  suitableness  you  can  see  by  a 
single  glance.  Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  common 
heather,  that  coTsrs  with  its  homely  russet  mantle  the 
bree2y  hills  and  lonely  moorlands,  where  there  is  no 
trace  of  roan  and  his  works,  and  the  only  sounds  heard 
from  break  of  day  to  eventide  are  the  shrill  wail  of  the 
plover  and  the  dreamy  murmur  of  the  mountain  stream. 
You  have  wandered  over  its  elastic  carpet  in  the  sweet 
autumn  holidays,  and  pulled  its  crimson  bells,  and 
drank  in  health  and  pleasure  from  the  romantic  sights 
and  sounds  connected  with  it.  You  have  tried  to  pull 
np  a  plant  of  it  by  the  root,  to  bring  home  with  you 
as  a  memorial  of  your  ramUe  on  the  hills ;  but  after 
blistering  your  bands,  you  were  obliged  to  desist,  and 
content  yourselves  with  merely  breaking  off  a  few  sprigs 
covered  with  flowers.  There  is,  indeed,  no  plant  that 
has  a  stronger,  tongher  root,  than  the  heather.    And 


this  Is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  for  enabling  it  to  keep 
its  place,  and  grow  on  the  bare,  bleak,  stormy  places 
which  it  adorns  with  the  only  beauty  and  brightness 
they  possess.  If  it  had  a  lighter  hold  of  the  ground,  the 
wild  winds  that  sweep  over  it  would  speedDy  tear  it 
away,  and  the  soil  on  the  mountain-sidei,  left  without 
a  covering,  would  come  down  in  terrible  landslips  and 
destroy  the  houses  in  the  valleys,  and  cover  the  fertile 
fields  with  desolation. 

Surely,  then,  the  language  of  the  prophet,  when  lie 
speaks  of  the  heather  fleeing,  as  though  it  were  a  dead 
leaf  or  a  handful  of  chaff  carried  away  by  the  wind,  is 
not  true  to  natnre.  The  figure,  however,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  is  perfectly  correct.  The  heather  does  flee ! 
But  then  the  heath  of  whicli  Jeremiah  was  thinkin^^ 
when  he  wn>te  the  words  of  the  text,  is  not  the  same 
kind  of  heather  as  grows  on  our  hills.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  heather  at  all  on  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  The 
ground  is  too  dry  and  rocky,  and  there  are  no  mist^  t/> 
nourish  any  vegetation  except  a  kind  that  can  do  with- 
out water.    But  there  is  a  species  of  plant  growing  in 
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lonely  desert  places  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  which 
bears  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  our  common  heather, 
especially  to  those  dry  stumps  over  which  fire  has 
passed,  and  which  hare  been  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
weather*  This  plant  is  called  by  a  long  name— Anas- 
tatica;  but  it  is  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Rose  of 
Jericho.  It  is  evidently  the  |^t  to  which  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  have  given  the  name  of  heath,  and 
which  the  prophet  speaks  of  as  fleeing  and  saving  its 
life.  The  Crusaders  used  to  bring  it  home  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  some  superstitious  tales  are  told  of  it ; 
as,  for  example,  that  it  first  burst  into  blossom  on 
Christmas  eve,  to  welcome  the  birth  of  the  Heavenly 
Babe,  and  paid  its  tribute  of  honour  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  continuing  in  flower  till  Easter 
mom.  But  its  own  true  history  is  stranger  even  than 
these  fables.  The  spots  where  it  is  found  are  moistened 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season;  but  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer  they  are  dried  up,  and  become  baked  by  the  heat 
almost  as  hard  as  a  brick.  Rain  seldom  falls  in  the 
south  of  Palestine;  months  frequently  pass  away  with- 
out a  shower,  or  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man*s  hand ;  the 
sky  above  is  like  brass,  and  the  earth  beneath  as  iron; 
and  all  the  channels  of  the  streams  and  rills  are  dry  and 
white  as  th^  roads.  Now,  what  becomes  of  the  Rose  of 
Jericho  when  all  the  moisture  in  the  spot  where  it 
grows  is  dried  up,  and  the  soil  becomes  loose  and  dusty 
about  its  roots,  and  the  sun  shines  down  upon  it  with 
scorching  intensity?  Most  plants  in  these  circum- 
stances would  perish  utterly,  and  become  bleached  skele- 
tons. But  the  Rose  of  Jericho  does  not  perish  with  the 
drying  up  of  the  water  on  which  it  lives.  God,  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his*  works — over  the  lilies  of 
the  field  as  over  the  fowls  of  heaven— has  furnished  it 
with  a  remarkable  provision  by  which  it  escapes  from 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  drought.  Whenever  all 
the  water  within  reach  of  its  roots  is  exhausted,  and  it 
can  get  no  more,  it  sheds  its  leaves,  gathers  all  its 
branches  together,  and  rolls  itself  up  into  an  irregular 
elastic  ball.  And  thus  packed  up  in  a  travelling-bag 
composed  of  its  own  framework,  like  the  fairies  of  old 
that  were  said  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  chariots  of 
nut-shells,  it  awaits  patiently  till  the  wind  of  the  desert 
begins  to  blow.  It  is  then  speedily  uprooted,  rolls  easily 
over  the  surface,  and  is  driven  to  and  fro  through  the 
desert.  For  days,  and  sometimes  even  weeks,  it  is 
whirled  about  from  place  to  place ;  but  it  suffers  no  in- 
jury. The  life  is  still  strong  in  it,  and  aU  its  tender 
and  vital  parts  are  gathered  safely  into  the  middle,  pi«- 
tected  by  the  branches,  that  close  over  them  like  a  net- 
work. It  looks  a  dry,  unsightly,  faded  thing  in  this 
state.  But  at  last  it  is  carried  to  the  brink  of  a  stream, 
to  some  little  oasis  or  spot  of  moisture;  and  no  sooner 
does  it  feel  the  scent  of  water  than  it  begins  slowly  t« 
unfold  its  branches,  to  stret<;h  down  its  roots  into  the 
moist  soil,  and  to  expand  its  tiny  flowers  in  the  genial 
atmosphere.  It  grows  in  that  spot  until  it,  too,  be- 
comes a  dry  and  parched  land;  and  then  it  rolls  itself 


up  in  a  ball,  is  again  uprooted  by  the  winds,  and  earned 
to  a  moist  place,  where  it  again  nnfolda  itsdf  and  grows. 
It  repeats  this  strange  process  of  migratioii  until  its 
seeds  are  perfected,  and  ready  to  be  abed  in  a  suitable 
place  for  their  growth,  when  it  finally  dies.  And  though 
its  withered  branches  continue  for  many  years  to  cad 
and  expand,  according  to  the  state  of  the  almospbere, 
this  IS  no  longer  a  vital,  but  a  mechanical  process. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  history  of  this  tiny,  insignifi- 
cant plant;  and  the  use  which  the  prophet  Jeremish 
makes  of  it  will  now  be  easily  understood  by  yon.   If 
the  Rose  of  Jericho,  or  the  heath,  as  it  is  calloi  in  ooi 
Bible,  had  remained  in  the  spot  when  the  sun  had  dried 
up  all  the  moisture  so  necessary  to  its  wdl*being,  it 
would  inevitably  have  withered  and  died;  but  it  flees  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  to  some  place  where  it  can  g^t 
water,  and  by  this  means  saves  its  life.     Kow,  the 
prophet  tells  us  to  do  likewise.    He  told  the  duldren  of 
Moab  to  flee  from  the  destruction  that  was  threatening 
them.    He  teUs  us  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  thst 
is  threatening  us;  and  he  wishes  us  in  this  to  fdk>w 
the  example  of  the  heath,  or  the  Rose  of  Jezjcbo :  "  Flee, 
save  your  lives,  and  be  like  the  heath  in  the  wildemessL** 
This  Ib  not  the  only  instance  in  whidi  the  Bible  tdls  us 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  inferior  creation— from  the 
plants  and  the  animals  around  us.    Where  does  the 
wise  man  send  the  sluggard  to  receive  instruction,  and 
to  be  made  ashamed  of  his  laziness  ?    Kot  to  the  bosy 
city,  where  the  hand  of  the  diligent  naketh  rich  m  the 
warehouse  or  the  market-place.    No ;  it  is  to  the  little, 
insignificant  ant,  that  stores  up  her  food  in  time  for 
wintei's  scarcity :  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  con- 
sider her  ways,  and  be  wise."    Where  does  Solomon 
send  the  man  who  feels  himself  to  be  weak  and  help- 
less, for  an  example  of  wisdom  and  foresight  in  such 
circumstances  ?    Not  to  the  walled  cities  and  fortresses 
of  men,  but  to  the  feeble  conies,  which  seem  to  be  tike 
prey  of  eveiy  creature :  "The  coniea  are  a  feeUe  folk, 
but  th^  make  their  holes  in  the  roeks."  And  how  does 
Qod  seek  to  show  the  baseness  and  shameful  ingratitude 
of  his  people  Israd  for  all  the  benefits  he  had  bestowed 
upon  them  ?    Is  it  not  by  the  flight  of  the  stories  and 
the  swallows,  that  know  their  appointed  time?  is  it  not 
by  the  tameness  of  the  ox  and  the  ass ?    "The  a 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  mastei's  crib :  bat 
Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.* 
Alas !  God  has  abundant  reason  to  torn  to  the  thingis  d 
nature,  that  so  perfectly  perform  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  created,  and  that  do  in  all  things  the  wind 
God,  as  witnesses  against  us,  who  have  been  made  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  received  move  knowledge 
than  the  beasts  of  the  fidd,  and  to  whom  God  has  been 
uniformly  most  good  and  gracious;  and  who  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  things,  have  requited  oar  B^ie&etcr 
with  the  basest  ingratitude  and  sin :  "  Hear,  0  heavens, 
and  give  ear,  0  evth :  I  have  nourished  and  broogfat  up 
children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me." 
God  wishes  us^  then,  to  learn  a  lesson  from  tiie  lilies 
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of  the  field,  from  this  humble  heath^mshes  ns  to  flee 
and  save  onr  lives  as  it  does.  In  applying  this  beautiful 
image  to  your  state,  I  propose  to  consider  five  things, 
which  you  may  count  on  your  five  fingers :  1st,  Whence 
you  are  to  flee ;  2nd,  Where  you  are  to  flee ;  3rd,  Hwf 
you  are  to  flee;  4th,  When  you  are  to  flee;  and  5th,  Why 
you  are  to  flee.  A  few  plain  simple  words  upon  each  of 
these  five  divisions  will,  I  trusty  interest  and  profit  you^ 
under  the  blessing  of  Qod*s  good  Spirit, 

1.  The  first  thing,  then,  we  have  to  ask  is,  <'  Whence 
you  are  to  flee.''    The  heath,  or  the  Rose  of  Jericho,  as 
ve  have  seen,  flees  from  drought  and  death.    It  leaves 
the  spot  where  it  can  get  no  water  to  nourish  it,  and 
where  its  seed  would  be  sure  to  perish.    Now,  you  are 
like  this  heath.    You  live  in  a  world  that  was  onoe  pro- 
nounced by  Qod  to  be  very  good,  but  which  sin  has 
blighted  and  ruined.    You  dwell  in  a  dry  and  parched 
land,  wherein  no  waters  be,  where  nothing  can  satisfy 
your  heart,  where  you  can  find  no  nourishment  for  your 
soul.    The  curse  of  sin  is  upon  everything;  and  like  the 
dove  which  Noah  sent  out  from  the  ark,  yoi^  can  find  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  your  foot.    You  cannot  remain  in 
this  state.    You  will  perish  of  spiritual  thirst  and  lean- 
ness of  souL    You  will  wither  under  the  blight  of  sin. 
The  wmth  of  God  will  consume  you.    You  cannot  be 
happy  where  you  are  and  as  you  are,  for ''  There  is  no 
peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked."    You  must  flee, 
therefore,  from  this  state  of  sin  and  misery,  as  the  heath 
flees  from  the  dry  and  parched  wilderness.    You  must 
flee  from  the  vnath  of  God,  which,  we  are  told,  resteth 
upon  the  ohildren  of  disobedienoa    You  must  flee  from 
the  world  lying  in  wickedness,  that  would  destroy  you 
with  its  false  joys  and  vain  pleasures.    You  must  flee 
from  your  ungoidly  companions,  and  the  temptations 
which  they  pat  in  your  way  to  do  evil    You  must  flee 
from  the  sin  of  your  own  soul— your  own  evU  heart  of 
unbelief— which  is  turning  you  away  from  holiness  and 
happiness.    You  must  flee  from  the  scene  of  your  guilt 
as  the  mannslayer,  pursued  by  the  avenger  of  blood,  fled . 
to  the  city  of  refuge;  for  the  law  Trhich  you  have  broken 
is  pursuing  you  with  the  flaming  sword  of  vengeance  in 
its  hand.    You  must  flee  as  Lot  fled  from  the  burning 
cities  of  the  plain;  for  you  are  living  in  the  city  of 
Destruction,  and  the  fires  of  heaven  will  soon  descend 
and  consume  it    You  have  heard  of  the  terrible  fires 
that  sometimes  sweep  over  the  prairies  of  America, 
burning  forests,  and  homesteads,  and  corn-fields,  and 
vast  tracts  of  dry  grass.    How  would  you  feel  if  you  saw 
one  of  these  awfiil  fires  advancing  rapidly  upon  you  ? 
Yonder  it  comes,  a  huge  wall  of  flame  a  mile  wide, 
roaring  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and  darken- 
ing the  sky  with  volumes  of  black  smoke !    Would  not 
fear  give  wings  to  your  feet  ?    Would  you  not  flee  for 
your  life  with  all  your  might,  and  not  draw  breath  until 
you  had  reached  a  spot  of  safety?    We  readthatwhen 
the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  poured  its  burning  lava 
down  into  the  streets  of  Pompeii--a  town  that  was  de- 
stroyed and  buried  many  hundreds  of  years  ago— some 


of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  instantly  overwhelmed, 
tried  to  flee  from  the  fiery  river  of  death  that  was  pur- 
suing them.  But  they  could  not  run  fast  enough  to 
escape.  Th^  were  overtaken  and  consumed.  And 
those  who  are  now  engaged  in  diggmg  down  into  the 
ruins  of  that  town  not  unfrequently  como  upon  the 
hollow  casts  of  those  poor  unfortunates  in  the  act  of 
flight,  their  forms  moulded  in  the  hardened  Uva  that 
had  encrusted  them.  Now,  so  long  as  you  remain  in 
sin  and  unbelief,  so  long  are  you  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
God' s  wrath ;  for  God  is  a  consuming  fire  to  those  who 
do  not  love  him,  and  those  who  do  not  believe  are  con- 
demned already.  So  long  as  you  are  unconverted  and 
in  a  state  of  nature^  you  are  standing,  as  it  were,  at  the 
foot  of  a  vcdcano— Mount  Sinai— that  bums  as  with 
fire,  and  which  at  any  moment  may  pour  forth  its  lava 
floods  to  destroy  you.  And  you  can  get  no  satisfaction 
to  your  heart,  no  peace  to  your  conscience,  no  rest  to 
your  soul,  if  you  remain  in  the  dry  and  parched  desert 
of  sin.  Say,  then,  to  yourselves  as  the  lepers,  perishing 
outside  the  walls  of  Samaria  when  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  said :  "  Why  sit  we  here  until  we  die  ?"  Say  to 
yourselves  as  the  prodigal,  dying  of  hunger  amid  the 
husks  which  the  swine  did  eat,  said :  "  I  will  arise  and 
go  to  my  father."  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  ''Flee, 
save  your  lives,  and  be  like  the  heath  in  the  wilder- 
ness." 

2.  But  we  have  now  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,. 
Where  you  are  to  flee.  Here,  too,  the  heath  in  the 
wilderness  will  give  a  lesson  of  instruction.  It  leaves 
the  dried-up  spot,  where  it  cannot  get  the  means  of 
life,  and  goes  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  a  place  where 
there  is  water.  Now,  you  remember  who  it  was  that 
stood  up  in  the  temple  on  the  last  day  of  a  great  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  and  cried  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the 
multitude,  ^  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me 
and  drink.''  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  him  who  sud 
this,  and  you  wiU  find  in  him  all  that  you  need.  David 
said  of  him, ''  All  my  well-s^ringiB  are  in  thee ;"  ''  With 
thoe  is  the  fountain  of  life."  And  he  himself  said> 
"  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
giive  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
unto  everlasting  life."  You  cannot  do  without  this 
Mving  water.  Your  souls  need  it  as  much  as  your 
bodies  need  common  water.  Your  soul  would  wither 
and  pine  without  the  blessings  of  salvation,  as  the  heath 
would  wither  and  die  without  the  dews  and  the  rains  of 
heaven.  You  can  have  no  beauty  of  character,  no  good- 
ness of  conduct ;  you  cannot  live  holy  or  useful  lives, 
without  the  quickening  influences  of  grace.  You  have 
seen  a  flower  long  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun  without 
rain  or  dew.  What  a  miserable  object  it  is,  with  its 
leaves  hanging  limp  about  it,  or  dry  and  crackling,  and 
covered  with  white  dust,  and  its  frib:  head  bowing  down 
helplessly  on  its  stalk.  Well,  that  sun-scorched  flower 
is  just  a  picture  of  the  state  of  every  soul  in  sin — of 
every  soul  that  is  seeking  its  happiness  in  the  things  of 
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this  world.  If  yoa  are  to  be  quickened  into  a  new  life, 
and  grow  up  strong  in  faith,  and  be  what  Qod  intended 
you  to  be— a  blessing  to  yourselves  and  others— you 
must  go  where  you  can  find  salvation.  Tou  will  find 
all  the  means  of  life,  all  the  blesslngB  of  which  you  stand 
in  need,  in  Christ,  and  you  will  find  them  nowhere  else ; 
for  there  is  salvation  in  none  other.  This  wide  wilder- 
ness world  has  only  one  well  in  it,  and  if  you  miss  it 
you  will  go  about  all  your  days,  driven  by  the  winds  of 
circumstance,  parched  and  thirsty,  ciying  out,  "  Who 
will  show  us  any  good :"  you  will  lead  an  aimless,  use- 
less life,  walking  ithrongh  dry  places  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none ;  spending  your  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not 
But  if  yon  set  yourselves  diligently  to  seek  this  one  well, 
you  cannot  miss  it  As  truly  as  the  wise  men  from  the 
East  were  guided  to  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  where 
the  in&nt  Jesus  lay,  so  truly  will  you  be  led  to  this  well 
of  living  water.  The  path  to  it  is  distinct,  and  beaten 
hard  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock— by  the  feet  of  those 
who,  in  every  age  and  from  every  country,  have  come 
there  to  drink ;  so  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  cannot  err  therein.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
have  gone  there  with  their  empty  pitchers,  with  their 
weary,  careworn,  sinful  hearts,  and  have  come  away  filled, 
refreshed,  and  rejoicing.  And  Jesus  is  now  inviting  you 
to  come  and  get  your  dry  and  parohed  souls  refreshed 
by  his  love  and  grace.  Tou  will  get  pardon  for  your 
sins  in  him,  peace  to  your  troubled  conscience  in  him, 
joy  to  your  restless  and  dissatisfied  hearts  in  him.  Ton 
will  find  in  him  all  that  you  require :  wisdom,  and  righte- 
ousness, and  sanctification  and  redemption.  Ton  can 
say,  '*  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want ;  he 
leadeth  me  in  green  pastures,  and  beside  still  waters." 
Flee  then  to  Christ,  the  fountain  of  living  water,  as 
the  heath  in  the  wilderness  flees  to  the  brink  of  the 
desert  stream. 

3.  But  we  have  now  to  consider,  in  the  third  place. 
How  you  are  to  flee.  Take  a  lesson  in  this  too  from  the 
heath  in  the  wilderness.  I  showed  you  that,  when  the 
moisture  of  the  place  where  it  grows  is  dried  up,  it  rolls 
itself  up  into  a  baU,  gathers  all  its  branches  and  flowers 
into  the  inside,  and  then  trusts  itself  to  the  wind  to 
take  it  where  it  will  find  what  it  wants.  Now,  this  is 
ezaatly  what  you  are  to  do.  The  Spirit  has  convinced 
you  that  the  place  where  yon  are  living  is  exposed  to 
God's  wrath  and  curse,  and  will  soon  be  destroyed ;  that 
you  cannot  be  happy  where  you  are  and  |^  you  are ; 
that  you  must  flee  to  Christ,  or  perish.  And  being  thus 
convinced  of  your  sin  and  misery,  you  are  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  merely  wishing  to  go  to  Christ,  resolving 
to  do  so  at  a  more  convenient  season.  Tou  must  give 
yourselves  up  to  the  task  of  actually  going  to  Christ. 
Tou  must  make  it  your  sole  business,  your  one  great 
aim  and  object  in  life.  Tou  are  to  gather  the  mul- 
titude of  thoughts  and  desires  within  you,  and  bend 
them  all  to  this  one  great  act,  this  one  great  purpose 
of  fleeing  to  Christ    One  thing  is  needful :  therefore, 


like  David,  you  are  to  desire  one  thing  of  the  Lord,  and 
seek  to  obtain  it  Tou  are  to  cry  out,  not  as  a  mere 
church  expression,  but  in  solemn  earnest,  '^  What  most 
I  do  to  be  saved?"  A  good  wish  or  a  good  feeling  now 
and  then  will  not  do.  Tou  must  resolve,  like  Paul,  to 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knov- 
ledge  of  Christ  Jesus.  Nothing  great  was  ever  done  in 
this  world  without  a  strugg^  Nothing  good  was  ever 
got  in  this  world  without  an  effort  Tou  cannot  get 
salvation  in  your  sleep  or  in  your  sloth.  The  ream 
why  80  many  people  are  not  saved  is,  because  they  are 
not  earnest  and  diligent  enongh  about  their  salvatioa. 
They  set  about  it  in  fits  and  starts.  ''Work  out  ynir 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  says  God's  Word. 
'<  Be  diligent  in  making  your  calling  and  election  sure." 
It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  done  in  an  easy,  thoughtless,  half-spirited  way. 
Tou  must  face  it  as  you  would  the  most  sdlenm  and 
important  thing  in  your  life.  The  Spirit  is  now  striving 
with  you  ;  suffer  him  to  uproot  you  from  the  soil  of  sin 
in  which  you  have  hitherto  been  content  to  grow ;  to 
tear  you  from  your  ungodly  oompanions  and  yontbfnl 
Insts,  to  take  you  away  from  your  guilt  and  dangar  and 
misery.  Commit  yourselves  to  his  guidance,  and  he 
will  bring  you  to  Christ  Flee  on  the  wingiB  of  faith 
and  love.  Ton  will  be  led  to  the  Saviour,  if  you  are 
willing  to  go.  Let  your  prayer  therefore  be,  *'  Turn  me, 
and  I  shall  be  turned ;"  "  Draw  me,  and  I  will  ran 
after  thee."  Faith  is  all  that  is  required  of  you ;  only 
bdieve,  and  you  will  see  the  glory  of  God.  Bdieve  and 
live.  Flee,  then,  earnestly,  resolutely,  on  the  wings  of 
(kith,  to  Christ,  as  the  heath  flees  to  the  water  on  the 
wind  of  the  wilderness. 

4.  But  you  ask  me,  in  the  fourth  place.  When  you  are 
to  flee.  Whenever  the  heath  in  the  wilderness  feds  the 
soil  getting  dry  about  its  roots,  and  its  si^  circulating 
very  languidly  in  its  cells  and  fibres,  then  it  immediately 
begins  to  shed  its  leaves,  to  gather  up  its  tomches  into 
a  ball,  and  prepare  for  flight  It  does  not  wait  till  the 
sun  withers  and  bums  it  into  a  cinder.  Now,  you  roaj 
learn  a  lesson  fh>m  the  heath  in  this  too.  Tou  hav« 
not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  sun  of  God*s  fierce  wrath 
is  beating  down  upon  you,  sin  is  drying  up  and  wither- 
ing your  soul ;  and  if  you  remain  much  tonger  as  yon 
are,  you  will  perish  in  your  sins.  Tou  are  apt  to  think, 
and  Satan  tries  to  cherish  the  idea  in  your  mind,  that 
religion  is  only  for  old  people  and  for  a  dying  bed.  You 
think  that  in  the  gay  season  of  youth  you  have  no  pre- 
sent concern  in  the  things  of  religion,  that  yon  hare 
time  enough  to  think  seriously  of  them  when  you  hare 
tasted  a  little  more  deeply  of  life's  sweet  cup.  This 
idea  is  very  wrong  and  dangerous.  The  time  of  youth 
is  in  reality  the  best  time  for  religion.  When  the  world 
has  not  deceived  or  hardened  the  heart,  when  the  mind 
is  teachable  and  pliable,  when  the  feelings  are  firesh  and 
ardent,  when  ungodliness  has  not  yet  become  a  habit 
and  the  attention  is  not  engrossed  by  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  life— this  surely  is  the  best  time  to  give  the 
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heart  to  Qod,  and  to  love  and  serve  him.    Ah !  it  is  far 
easier  for  70a  now  to  be  good  than  ever  after.*  Heaven 
i&  very  near  to  you  now,  but  it  will  mount  higher  and 
farther  away  every  day.     The  longer  you  delay  to 
come  to  Christ,  the  more  difficult  will  you  find  it 
You  will  love  the  world  more  and  more,  and  its  power 
over  yon  will  become  stronger.    Your  heart  will  be 
harder  and  more  insensible  to  good  things,  and  the 
gnsp  of  sin  will  be  tighter  and  more  vice-like ;  you  will 
become  a  withered,  dried-up  plants  which  no  dew  can 
fevive,  no  showers  of  spring  bring  back  to  life  again.   If 
yon  cut  off  a  branoh  from  a  willow-treei  and  stick  it  im- 
mediatdy  into  the  ground,  it  will  begin  to  grow  and  put 
forth  roots  and  leaves,  and  at  last  become  a  great  tree ; 
but  if  yon  leave  it  to  dry  and  wither  in  the  air  for  a  few 
daysi  it  will  not  grow  at  aU--it  will  continue  a  mere 
4ead  stick  when  you  put  it  in  the  ground.    And  so, 
while  the  sap  is  fresh  in  you,  while  your  life  is  strong 
and  active,  seek  to  be  grafted  in  Christ,  planted  in  the 
root  of  Jesse  ;  and  then  you  will  grow  and  bring  forth 
blossoms  and  fruit,  and  your  fruit  will  remain.    But  if 
you  wait  until  sin  has  dried  up  all  your  vigour,  and  life, 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  then,  when  you  seek  to  be 
joined  to  Christ,  yon  may  not  be  able ;  you  may  seek 
repentance  with  tears,  and  not  find  it ;  you  may  call  upon 
God,  but  he  will  not  hear  you,  because  you  neglected 
the  day  of  your  meroiful  visitation.    Think,  my  young 
triends,  of  the  awful  truth,  that  one-fourth  of  the  human 
race  die  in  childhood  and  youth.    Half  of  mankind  are 
removed  from  the  world  under  twenty  years  of  age ; 
and  you  do  not  know  but  that  you  may  have  to  die  ere 
you  are  grown  up—ay,  ere  you  are  many  weeks  older. 
Then,  too,  think  of  this  important  fact,  that  the  largest 
Jinmber  of  those  who  have  been  at  once  most  useful  in 
the  Churoh  and  most  respected  in  the  world,  and  who 
have  made  the  meet  progress  in  Christian  doctrine  and 
life,  are  to  be  found  among  those  who,  like  Obadiah, 
have  sought  the  Lord  from  their  youth,  or,  like  Timothy, 
have  known  the  Scriptures  from  childhood.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying,  that  if  you  wish  to  attain  eminence  in 
4mything,  you  must  commence  early.    This  rule  holds 
particularly  good  in  religion.    If  you  have  any  desire 
to  be  eminent  in  piety  and  usefulness,  you  cannot  begin 
too  soon  ;  yon  have  much  to  learn,  much  to  undo,  much 
to  conquer,  and  the  work  will  prove  less  difficult  now 
than  if  delayed  for  another  year  or  another  month.    "  I 
love  them  that  love  me,"  says  God,  ''and  they  that  seek 
ine  early  shall  find  me."    Hesitate,  then,  I  breech  you, 
no  longer.   Flee  tiow,  and  be  aa  the  heath  in  the  wilder- 
Jiess.     If  the  flower  be  not  blown,  offer  the  bud;  for 
"  the  flower,  when  offered  in  the  bud,  is  no  mean  sacri- 
fice." 

5.  But  I  must  hasten  to  close  by  answering  the  fifth 
question  which  you  ask.  Why  you  are  to  flee.  The 
heath  in  the  wilderness  that  flees  to  save  its  life,  when 
it  is  brought  by  the  wind  to  a  place  where  there  is  water, 
logins  to  unfold  its  branches,  and  to  strike  its  roots  into 
the  soiL    It  clothes  itself  with  firesh  leaves,  puts  out  its 
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blossoms,  and  though  dry  and  withered-looking  before, 
becomes  a  beautiful  and  blooming  flower.  And  so,  if  you 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  to  him  who  is  the  fountain 
of  living  waters,  you  will  put  forth  buds  and  blossoms 
of  happiness  like  the  heath.  Ton  will  have  life,  and 
that  more  abundantly ;  you  will  undergo  a  great  change, 
you  will  think  and  feel  differently ;  your  old  stony  heart 
of  unbelief  and  wickedness  will  be  taken  away,  and  a  new 
heart— a  heart  of  lov^  and  gratitude,  and  devotion  to 
God— will  be  given  to  you.  You  will  become  new  crea- 
tures in  Christ ;  all  old  things  will  pass  away,  and  all 
things  become  new ;  your  possessiMia  will  be  new  pos- 
sessions, your  friends  new  friends,  your  joys  new  joys. 
Like  the  &bled  enchantei^s  touch,  everything  will  be 
turned  to  gold  when  sanctified  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  and  when  divine  love  has  taken  possession  of  the 
heart  You  will  love  only  what  is  good,  and  seek  to  do 
only  what  is  right ;  you  will  grow  up  in  favour  with  God 
and  man,  like  Jesus  himself;  your  usefulness,  early 
commenced,  will  grow  with  your  growth ;  and,  planted 
early  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  you  will  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God,  and  bring  forth  firuit  in  old  age. 
There  are  foolish  people  who  suppose  that  when  they 
make  their  wills  they  must  die  immediately  afterwards, 
and  therefore  they  put  off  this  duty  year  after  year, 
until  at  last  they  die  without  a  will  at  all,  and  their 
affairs  are  left  in  hopeless  confusion.  But  I  trust  that 
yoiA  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  religion  will 
have  the  effect  of  shortening  your  life.  I  could  easily 
show  you  that  early  piety  has  a  tendency  to  make  people 
live  long.  Who  vras  it  that  said,  "The  wicked  shall 
not  live  half  their  days  ?"  How  many  young  men  and 
women  do  we  see  carried  off  to  the  tomb  by  their  own 
evil  ways,  proclaiming  in  awful  tones  that  "  the  wages 
of  ein  is  death."  But  who  is  it  again  that  says,  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the 
snares  of  death ;"  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days." 
Early  piety  will  keep  you  from  the  lusts,  passions,  vices, 
and  cares  which  shorten  life ;  and  though  it  will  not 
take  away  the  seeds  of  disease  that  may  be  planted  in 
your  frame,  it  will  tend  greatly  to  prolong  your  life  by 
the  calmness  and  peace  which  it  brings  to  heart  and 
mmd ;  and  it  will  prepare  you  for  death  whenever  it 
comes,  be  it  soon  or  late,  so  that  you  will  not  dread  it, 
but  welcome  it  as  a  kind  angel  to  take  you  home  to  be 
for  ever  with  him  whom  your  soul  loveth.  By  fleeing 
to  Christ  early  you  will  not  spoil  but  increase  your  hap- 
piness. If  the  heath  remained  in  the  dry  spo^  it  would 
be  a  withered,  ugly,  joyless  thing ;  but  by  fleeing  where 
there  is  water,  it  becomes  fr«sh  and  fair,  and  puts  out 
blossoms  to  the  sun  ;  and  so,  if  you  remain  as  you  are, 
you  will  never  put  forth  the  blossom  of  holiness  and  joy. 
But  if  you  flee  to  Christ,  you  will  be  not  only  safe,  but 
happy ;  you  will  know  what  true  happiness  is ;  Christ^s 
own  joy  will  be  in  you,  and  your  joy  will  be  fuU.  "  Wis- 
dom's ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  those  that  lay  hold 
of  her,  and  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her." 
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My  dear  young  friends,  I  have  thu8  told  you  how  you 
are  to  imitate  the  example  of  that  strange  plant,  the 
Rose  of  Jericho — "  Flee,  save  your  lives,  and  be  like  the 
heath  in  the  wilderness  "  I  have  told  you  whence  you 
are  to  flee— from  sin  and  Satan,  from  unbelief  and  death. 
I  hare  told  you  how  you  are  to  flee— by  faith,  and  with 
all  the  earnestness  and  perseverance  of  your  whole 
nature.  I  have  told  you  where  you  are  to  flee— to 
Christ,  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  the  Friend  of  sin- 
ners, the  only  satisfying  portion  of  the  soul.  I  have 
told  you  when  you  are  to  flee— now,  to-day,  in  your 
health,  in  your  youth,  without  delay.  I  have  told  you 
why  you  are  to  flee— in  order  to  prolong  your  lives,  and 
make  you  holy,  useful,  and  happy.  Yoil  are  preparing 
for  immortality,  and  according  as  you  decide  and  act 
now  will  be  your  character  and  your  portion  for  eter- 
nity. Tou,  my  young  friends,  are  the  hopes  or  the 
fears,  the  blessings  or  the  curses,  of  a  coming  genera- 


tion ;  when,  "  instead  of  the  fathers,  shali  be  the 
children.'*  Many  of  you  are  the  children  of  pioDs 
parents.  How  are  they  praying  that  eveiy  attempt 
to  bring  you  to  Christ  may  prove  successfiil !  Hov 
anxious  are  your  teachers  that  their  self-denying  h- 
bours  and  prayerful  instructions  may  be  biased  of 
God  for  your  souls*  everlastiiig  salvation !  Wait  tiiei) 
no  ^longer.  Fulfil  ye  our  joy  in  making  the  promise 
true :  '<  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thizsty,  aod 
floods  upon  the  dry  ground :  I  wiD  pour  my  spirit  upcn 
thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  ofbpring:  ud 
they  shsJl  spring  up  a«  among  the  grass,  as  willovs 
by  the  water-courses."  *'  Flee,  save  your  lives,  and  be 
like  the  heath  in  the  wilderness."  GFive  yourselTes, 
heart  and  soul,  to  Christ ;  and  through  all  the  cbsnges 
of  tlife,  and  from  the  very  veige  of  the  tomb,  be  wQl 
honour  the  surrender,  and  say  to  each  of  you,  "I  n> 
member  thee  tin  kindness  of  thy  youth." 
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"  We  bare  not  followed  cimnlnglj  derlied  feblea.** 
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When  the  Spaniards  understood  the  simple  opinion  of  the  Yucatan  Islanders  oonoeming  the  souls  of  their  departed, 
which,  after  their  sins  pniiged  in  the  oold  northern  mountains,  ahoold  pass  into  the  south— to  the  intent  that,  leaving  Uieir 
own  country  of  their  own  accord,  they  might  suffer  themselves  to  be  brought  to  pispaniola,  they  did  persuade  these  pocr 
wretohes  that  they  came  from  those  places  where  they  should  see  their  parents  and  ehUdren,  and  all  their  kindred  a&i 
friends  that  were  dead,  and  enjoy  all  kinds  of  delights,  with  the  embraoementa  and  fruition  of  all  belored  beings.  A&i 
they,  being  infected  and  possessed  with  these  crafty  and  subtle  imaginations,  singing  and  rejoicing,  left  their  oountrr,  asd 
followed  vain  and  idle  hope.  But  when  they  saw  that  they  were  deceived,  and  neither  met  their  parents  nor  any  th&t  thej 
desired,  but  were  compelled  to  undergo  grievous  sorereignty  and  command,  and  to  end  are  cruel  and  extreme  labour,  0  ej 
either  slew  themselves,  or,  choosing  to  famish,  gave  up  their  lair  spirits,  being  persuaded  by  no  reason  or  Tiolence  to  ta^e 
food.    So  these  miserable  Yucatans  came  to  their  end."— Qttoted  in  "  Short  Studies  on  OrtcA  Subjects,"  by  J.  A.  Frovdf- 
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HEY  come  o'er  the  Eastern  Sea; 
None  had  ever  seen  its  shore; 
And  living  things. 
With  grand  white  wings. 
Those  white-limbed  strangers  bore. 

White  wings  on  the  purple  sea, 

Like  the  white-winged  clouds  overhead. 

We  said,  "  They  come 

From  the  iiEur-ofF  Home, 
Where  rest  our  happy  dead. 

"  They  know  of  the  far  white  hills 

Where  our  beloved  go, 
deansing  their  souls 
Where  the  thunder  rolls 

O'er  the  fields  of  ice  and  snow  ! 


"  They  come  firom  the  sunlit  shore 

Where  our  belovM  rest; 
Where  they  rest  in  light 
All  pure  and  white, 

'Neath  the  morning's  golden  breast'' 

They  landed  on  our  isle, 

Oar  reverent  trust  they  won. 

This  Royal  Race 

From  the  Dawn's  own  place, 
These  Children  of  the  Sun. 

Like  lightnings  flashed  their  swords; 

They  held  the  winds  their  slaves; 
The  thunders  raged. 
In  their  sea-towers  caged; 

They  rode  on  the  foaming  waves. 
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We  saw  they  were  strong  and  wise, 
We  thought  they  were  brave  and  true ; 

We  said,  "  They  will  tell 

Where  our  lost  ones  dwell," 

For  we  thought  they  all  things  knew. 

They  saw  how  we  yearned  for  our  dead ; 

They  answered  grave  and  slow : — 
"  Trust  us;  we  come 
From  that  far-off  home ; 

With  us  to  your  Dead  ye  shall  go/' 

We  climbed  their  dread  seartowers, 
For  we  trusted  the  words  they  said; 

We  feared  not  the  thunder, 

Caged,  sullen,  under; 

For  we  went  to  rejoin  our  dead. 

Singing  and  glad  we  went, 
Those  treacherous  billows  o*er, 

To  those  unknown  strands, 

For  a  clasp  of  the  hands 

We  had  feared  to  clasp  no  more. 

For  a  sound  of  the  well-known  voice 
We  had  feared  not  to  hear  again ; 

For  we  thought,  "  Even  thus 

They  are  watching  for  us, 
Watching  across  the  main. 

Will  they  meet  us  one  by  one, 

On  lonely  cliff  or  shore, 
Or  with  flowers  and  song 
In  a  festive  throng, 

To  part  from  us  never  morel*' 

So,  singing  and  glad  we  went. 

Trusting,  across  the  main, 
Till  we  reached  the  strand. 
Where  they  drove  us  to  land 

With  laughter,  and  lash,  and  chain. 

For  the  welcomes  of  our  Beloved, 
The  stranger's  stripes  and  jeers ; 

For  the  promised  Home, 

The  slave's  dark  doom, 

And  toil  without  time  for  teara 

But  they  will  not  bind  us  long; 

.  We  are  breaking  their  fetters  fast ; 
No  chains  can  keep 
From  that  long,  safe  sleep. 

Where  we  join  our  Dead  at  last 


II. 

Oh,  Thou  who  earnest  from  far, 
From  the  shores  none  living  know; 

And  over  the  sea, 

Biddest  us  with  Thee 
To  our  beloved  go. 

Not  Thine  the  thunder-sign ; 

Silent  thou  trodd'st  the  wave. 
Hushing  its  strife ; 
But  Thy  touch  was  life, 

Death  was  Thy  fettered  slave. 

His  Sea  grew  a  crystal  Floor, 

When  Thou  saidst,  "  Its  shore  I  know; 
Trust  Me :  I  come 
From  that  far-off  Home  ; 

Follow  me, — to  your  dead  ye  shall  go." 

Thousands  obeyed  Thy  call. 

Left  all  for  Thee,  content ; 
Through  fire  and  sword, 
Trusting  Thy  word, 

Singing  and  glad  they  went. 

What  feverish  dream  of  doubt, 
What  terror  of  hearts  death-cold. 

Has  raved  that  from  Thee 

Such  wrong  could  be 

As  this  base  wrong  of  old  ? 

God,  by  Thy  goodness  proved. 

Infinite  by  Thine  Heart; 
The  deeds  Thou  hast  done 
A  world  have  won ; 

We  trust  Thee  for  what  Thou  art ! 

Little  Thy  lips  have  said 

Of  that  mysterious  shore ; 
But  we  seek  not  a  Place, 
We  seek  Thy  face. 

And  we  crave  to  know  no  more. 

Thou  hast  promised  no  stormless  course, 

Yet  singing  and  glad  we  go ; 

Faithful  and  True 

Thou  wilt  bring  us  through  ; 

If  not,  Thou  hadst  told  us  so. 

E.  C. 
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A  TALE  OP  THE  CIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


XIV.-A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

*'  If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dend 
Hath  In  thy  grief  borne  part, 
Hath  watched  in  siclcness  by  l\\y  bet! — 
CaU  his  a  kindred  lieart'* 

I]BUA^S. 

BOUT  five  weeks  afterwards,  Arthur 
Erskine  lay  on  his  bed,  perfectly 
conscious,  but  feeble  as  an  infant. 
One  sat  beside  him,  one  who  for 
many  days  and  nights  of  '*  danger  and  distress  " 
had  rarely  been  absent  from  that  post.  But  just 
then,  the  danger  being  considered  over,  the 
watcher  was  occupied  with  a  little  book,  which 
he  was  reading  diligently  to  himself. 

Arthur,  for  his  part,  was  putting  together,  with 
painful  effort,  the  facts  that  were  gradually  re- 
turning to  his  memory.  He  knew  that  he  was  in 
Paris;  he  could  even  recall  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  last  left  his  lodging,  the 
Huguenot's  sermon,  the  fray  that  followed  it,  and 
his  own  attempt,  made  at  the  request  of  a  stranger, 
to  protect  a  woman  with  two  frightened  children. 
Had  these  things  occurred  but  yesterday,  or  had 
they  taken  place  a  long  time  since — days,  weeks, 
months  ago  1 

His  impressions  on  this  point  were  not  clear  ; 
but  everything  he  felt  or  observed  combined  to 
lead  him  gradually  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
been — nay,  that  he  still  was — very  ilL 

But  where  was  he  ?  Not  in  his  own  lodging ; 
that,  at  least,  was  certain.  Who  had  cared  for 
him,  watched  by  his  side,  supplied  all  his  wants  ? 
These  questions  perplexed  him  sorely;  all  the 
more  because  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that 
every  word  spoken  to  him,  or  in  his  presence,  had 
been  in  the  familiar  accents  of  his  father's  tongue. 
He  was  nearly  sure,  indeed,  that  a  very  short 
time  since  a  grave  personage  in  black  had  felt  his 
pulse,  and  assured  his  attendant  that  he  *'  might 
do  vera  weeL"  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
had  so  many  strange  dreams  of  "VVedderbum  and 
Haddington,  and  of  all  his  former  life,  that  he 
could  not  feel  too  certain  whether  this  also  was 
not  a  dream. 


But  assuredly  it  was  no  dream  that  a  quiet- 
luoking  young  man,  in  a  "  sad-coloured  "  doublet, 
was  sitting  beside  him  reading.      Nor  was  L 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  this  very  person  kd 
been  his  chief  attendant  throughout  his  ilbiess. 
The  £eu^  as  he  scanned  it  attentively,   seemed 
somehow  or  other  familiar  to  him,  though  he 
could  not  remember  where  he  had  seen  it  before, 
and  the  effort  to  do  so  wearied  him  strangely. 
Indeed  he  had  already  accomplished  as  much 
connected  thought  as  his  brain,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, was  able  to  bear.    His  eyes  therefore  closed 
unconsciously,  and  he  fell  into  a  light  slumber. 

He  awoke  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  dear  im- 
pression on  his  mind  that  his  kind  attendant  was 
no  other  than  George  Duncan,  Allan  Dune's  ap- 
prentice. He  rather  wondered  that  he  had  not 
recognized  him  at  once,  since  he  piqued  himself 
especially  on  his  memory  for  faces ;  added  tu 
which,  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  Duncan, 
and  the  commission  he  had  given  him,  were  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  have  stamped  his  image 
on  his  mind. 

A  long  quiet  look  assured  him  he  was  not  mi^ 
taken ;  and  with  some  difficulty  he  exerted  him- 
self so  far  as  to  say,  "  George  Duncan  ! " 

The  book  was  laid  aside  in  a  moment,  and  a 
pleasant  though  rather  care-worn  face  was  turned 
towards  him.     "  Ay,  Maister  Arthur  1 " 

"  Have  I  been  very  ill  ] " 

"Ay,  sir;  that  ye  liae.  But  ye're  mending, 
thank  God" 

This  answer  was  a  decided  relief  to  Arthur; 
for  there  lay  within  him,  beneath  every  other 
thought,  an  undefined  apprehension — fiar,  per- 
haps— that  he  might  not  mend.  But  he  was  fiir 
too  weak  to  dwell  upon  it,  or  even  to  ventun- 
near  the  terrible  perplexities  into  which  it  wouU 
have  led  him.  Against  these  his  mind  closed, 
instinctively  and  without  an  effort  of  the  will,  jnst 
as  the  eyelid  closes  to  protect  the  eye  against  a 
blow;  and  perhaps  he  was  glad  to  take  refa^ 
from  them  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  smaller  mys- 
teries of  his  outward  position. 
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**I  say,  Duncan,  have  you  cared  for  me  all 
through  ] "  lie  continaed,  after  a  pausa 

*'  Wt  have,  sir.     But  dinna  fash  yersel  about 
that  the  noo.     Thae  that  hae  showed  ye  kindness 
Lae  done  it  freely,  for  the  guid  Lord's  sake." 
"  Is  Master  Durie  here  % " 
"  Na,  sir.     And  I'm  no  hia  servant  ava'  the 
1100.    I'm  a  craftsman  o'  Maister  Patrick  Lynd- 
say's  of  Edinburgh  city,  and  it  was  anent  his 
affairs  I  came  to  Paris." 
"  Am  I  then  in  your  lodging  % " 
"  Na,  Maister  Arthur;  ye're  just  a  hantle  better 
off  than  that.      Te're  in  my  Lord  of  Murray's 
ain  house,  and  under  hia  protection;  for  the  whilk 
ye  may  weel  thank  Gk)d." 

"My  Lord  of  Murray!"  repeated  Arthur,  in 
great  surprise. 

"  Oner  true,  sir.  And  sin'  the  day  we  brought 
ye  here,  ye  hae  lacked  for  naething." 
"  But  how  came  I  here  at  all  ?" 
^'  That's  no  hard  to  tell  ye.  Maister  Nicholas 
Elphinston,  a  friend  o'  my  Lord's,  met  me  in  the 
street  that  mom,  and  gared  me  gang  wi'  him  and 
a  wheen  ither  Scotsmen  to  the  Huguenot  Preach 
at  the  Prince  of  Condi's.  It  was  the  same 
Maister  Nicholas  wha  askit  ye  to  help  him  wi' 
the  puir  frightened  woman  body  and  her  baims 
in  the  tulzie  afterwarda  Sae,  when  ye  got  the 
clour  on  yer  head,  in  course  we  maun  staa'  by 
ye  and  gie  ye  a'  the  aid  we  could.  It  was  I  that 
raisit  ye  frae  the  ground,  and  then,  Maister  Ar- 
thur, I  kent  a'.  I  said  just  ane  word  or  twa  to 
Maister  Nicholas^  and  tald  him  you  were  a  friend, 
and  that  I  maun  bring  ye  to  my  ain  place.  But 
my  Lord's  house  was  right  in  the  gait,  and  he 
wadna  that  we  passit  by.  He  said  be  kenned 
my  Lord's  heart  to  his  countrymen.  Sae  he  tint 
uae  time,  but  gaed  himael  and  tald  him  the  haill 
matter.  And  my  Lord,  being  a  noble  and  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  wadna  hae  a  Scotsman  left  to 
strangers  in  his  sair  dule  and  sickness.  Sae  ye 
hae  had  a'  ye  wanted,  and  mair  care  and  kindness 
than  I  can  tell  ye  the  noo ;  and,  f orbye  a'  the 
lave,  they  hae  let  me  bide  here  to  tend  ye." 

Tears  gathered  slowly  in  Arthur's  large  bright 
eyes.  ''  It*s  not  so  hard,"  he  said,  "  to  owe  my 
life  to  a  guid  Scots  noble,  and  the  queen's  brother, 
as  to  a  stranger — to  him  and .  to  you,  Qeorge 
Duncan/'  and  he  feebly  stretched  out  his  hand. 


Greorge  held  it  a  moment  in  silence,  then  seemed 
about  to  speak,  but  changed  his  mind.  At  last 
he  said,  smiling,  "  We  maun  make  yon  puir  white 
hand  mair  fit  to  carry  sword  or  lance  before  we 
gang  back  to  bonny  Scotland." 

A  day  or  two  passed  before  Arthur  ventured 
again  upon  anything  like  conversation.  He  was 
now  no  longer  perplexed  by  the  mystery  of  finding 
himself,  though  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  surrounded 
by  Scotchmen,  and  attended  by  a  physician  of 
that  nation.  But  as  his  powers  of  thought  re- 
turned, other  things  began  to  trouble  him  far 
more  seriously.  One  evening  his  ever-watchful 
attendant  was  administering  some  capon  broth  to 
him,  when  he  asked,  very  abruptly,  "  George,  can 
you  tell  roe  anything  of  my  sister  %  " 

So  sudden  was  the  question,  that  the  hand  that 
held  the  cup  trembled  visibly,  and  a  flush  over- 
spread the  young  man's  face. 

Arthur  half  raised  himself,  and  grasped  George's 
arm.  "  TeU  the  truth,"  he  cried.  "  Is  she  dead  1. 
Has  my  folly  killed  her  1  Oh,  I  guessed  it  would 
be  thus  ! "  he  added,  falling  back  exhausted,  and 
covering  his  face  with  his  thin  hand. 

"  Na,  na,  Maister  Arthur,"  said  Duncan's  quiet 
voica  *'  What  gars  ye  think  sic  a  thing  ?  God 
be  thankit,  the  young  leddy's  unco  weeL" 

^  Then  what  gared  you  look  like  a  bogle  when 
I  speired  after  her  % "  said  Arthur,  with  the  irri* 
tability  of  weakness. 

Duncan  did  not  answer  him  directly;  he  only 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  I  hae  seen  Mistress  Helen 
just  before  I  left  Edinburgh.  Aiblins  ye'U  be 
wae  to  hear  she  doesna  bide  at  Wedderbum  the 
noo." 

*'  Is  she  married  1 " 

"  Hoot!  no,  sir;  but  the  Laird  of  Weddetbum 
has  married  again.  And  forbye  that — but  yer 
sister  'ill  tell  ye  a'  hersel,  Maister  Arthur.  Ony 
gait,  a  full  year  agone  and  mair,  Maister  Durie 
gaed  to  Haddington.  He  brought  Mistress  Helen 
back  wi'  him,  just  to  lodge  certain  days,  till  her 
friends  in  the  west  country,  wha  desired  her 
presence,  might  send  to  fetch  her.-  But  there 
was  dule  and  death  amang  them,  sae  that  they 
could  not  send  for  her  ava'.  I  dinna  ken  a' 
about  it;  but  this  I  ken,  that  as  it  chanced  frac 
that  day  to  this  she  has  bided  in  Maister  Dune's 
house.'* 
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^^  In  his  house !  a  tradesman's  bouse  in  the  | 
Canongate ! "  murmured  Arthur,  in  no  very  com- 
placent tones. 

^'Ouer  true,  air,"  Duncan  answered,  with  an 
undertone  of  suppressed  feeling,  '4t^s  na  guid 
enoo  for  the  like  o'  her.  Still  I  think  she's  happy; 
and  I  ken  unco  weel  she's  loved  and  honoured. 
Nae  doot  of  it,  she  brought  a  blessing  wi'  her  to 
that  house."    , 

"  Did  you  give  her  my  letter  ?" 

"In  course,  Maister  Arthur;  that's  of  lang 
syne." 

''  Does  she  grieve  for  me  ?    Did  she  blame  mel " 

"  Grieve  for  ye,  sir  1  ay,  did  she.  'Twas  her 
one  wish  that  you — "  Here  Duncan  paused, 
apparently  unwilling  to  conclude  his  sentence. 

Arthur  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly ;  so 
earnestly,  indeed,  that  he  turned  aside  to  avoid 
the  gaze.  At  last  he  said,  ^'Qeorge,  what  ails 
you  ? "  For  his  own  sufferings  had  rendered  his 
eyes  keen  to  notice,  and  his  heart  quick  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  sorrows  of  another. 

''  Me,  Maister  Arthur  1  Naething  in  the  warld, 
God  be  thankit" 

"  That's  all  clavers.  I  know  better.  You  had 
the  face  of  a  meriy  'prentice  lad  when  I  saw  you 
last;  now  you  have  the  look  of  a  worn,  sorrowful 
man.  You  have  tholed  a  great  sickness  or  a  great 
trouble  since,  George  Duncan." 

A  straight  line  may  be  indeed  ''alw£Qrs  the 
shortest  road,"  but  it  is  not  always  the  most  con- 
venient one  to  the  confidence  of  a  friend.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  was  Arthur's  weakness  of 
mind  and  body  which  tempted  him  to  take  a 
shorter  road  to  his  object  than  at  any  other  time 
he  would  have  ventured  to  tread. 

Duncan  looked,  and  felt^  perplexed  by  this 
plain  dealing.  On  the  one  hand,  his  truthfulness 
of  character  led  him  to  shrink,  almost  morbidly, 
from  concealment  or  subterfuge;  on  the  other,  a 
full  confession  was  what,  at  that  time,  he  could 
not  make  to  any  man,  and  least  of  all  to  Arthur 
Erskine.  Some  moments  elapsed  before  he  an- 
swered, ^^  I  suppose,  Maister  Arthur,  Oka  man  has 
troubles  of  his  ain,  some  gait  or  ither.  I  willna 
pretend  I'm  no  like  the  lave.  Still  I've  nae  cause 
for  dule  or  discouragement,  but  muckle  cause  to 
thank  God  for  the  past,  and  tak  guid  heart  for 
the  future." 


After  a  moment's  silence,  he  repeated,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  as  if  more  than  half  to  himself,  the 
opening  lines  of  one  of  James  Wedderbnm's  "guid 
and  godly  ballates."  They  did  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  according 
to  the  present  Scottish  version : — 

**  The  Lord*!  mj  ihtpbtrd,  IH  aot  want 
He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
la  pettwee  green:  HeleadeQime 
The  qvlet  waters  br.*' 


XV.--GE0BGE  DUNCAirS  STORY. 

"The  thing  we  long  Ibr,  that  we  are^ 
For  one  transcendent  moment ; 
Before  the  present,  poor  and  bare. 
Has  made  ib  chilling  oomment" 

Not  until  long  afterwards,  if  ever,  did  Arthur 
Erskine  receive  an  answer  to  his  simple,  straight- 
forward question  :  "  Qeorge,  what  ails  yon  t "  Yet 
80  closely,  in  fact,  was  the  answer  interwoven 
with  his  own  history,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  it  here. 

In  almost  every  human  life,  great  things  and 
small  are  so  linked  together,  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  truly  to  narrate  the  one  without 
touching  'on  the  other.  There  may  be  given, 
indeed,  a  mere  abstract  of  a  man's  career,  a  kind 
of  skeleton  of  his  history,  with  nothing  but  tJie 
dry  bones  of  hard  and  colourless  fact;  but  this 
would  be  no  faithful  representation  of  the  trntii 
In  the  mind  of  any  one  who  really  knew  him,  as 
of  necessity  in  his  own  memoiy,  the  bones  will 
appear  covered  and  clothed  upon,  the  dry  facts 
will  be  coloured,  modified,  illustrated,  by  a  hun- 
dred influences  and  circnmstances,  each  p^-hi^ 
trivial  in  itself  yet  all  in  their  sum  total  making 
his  life  what  it  was,  for  power  or  weakness,  for 
bane  or  blessing. 

Had  Qeorge  Duncan  been  required  to  single 
out  the  most  momentous  day  of  his  past  life,  it 
is  certain  that  the  incidents  of  one  partieolar 
morning  would  at  once,  and  with  the  utmost 
dearness,  have  returned  upon  his  mind;  bat 
equally  certain  that  he  would  have  repressed  tiie 
impulse  to  name  them.  For  he  could  scarcdy  iiare 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  understanding, 
that  the  bright  May  morning  when  he  rode  his 
master's  stout  hackney  from  Haddington  to 
Wedderbum,  to  fulfil  Arthur  Erskine's  commis- 
sion, was  marked  by  any  event  of  particular  im- 
portance.   Why  then  did  memoiy  revert  so  often 
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to  tLat  pleasant  ride,  and  to  his  conversation  in 
the  great  hall  of  Wedderbum  with  the  friendly 
Ldrd,  whose  kindness  so  soon  set  the  young 
apprentice  at  his  ease  1  What  followed  was  very 
simple,  very  commonplace.  Having  explained 
Ills  errand,  he  was  answering  the  laird's  inquiries 
for  his  master,  when  "  Mistress  Helen,''  sent  for 
from  some  distant  "chalmer,"  entered  the  halL 
The  interview  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassing, 
because  neither  party  was  thinking  of  him  or 
herself.  To  Helen^  the  tidings  of  her  absent 
brother  were  as  cold  waters  to  one  dying  of  thirst, 
-who  would  be  little  likely  to  notice  whether  the 
cup  from  which  the  welcome  draught  was 
obtained  was  of  silver  or  earthenware.  Greorge, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  told  his  tale,  and 
told  it  well,  was  all  the  time  not  thinking — ^for 
his  mind  was  passive — ^but  certainly  receiving 
impressions.  Helen's  dress,  as  he  saw  at  a  glance, 
was  only  remarkable  for  its  extreme  plainness. 
The  dark-coloured  kirtle  of  home-spun,  and  the 
simple  ribbon  that  bound  her  wavy  dark-brown 
^^y  suggested  an  almost  amusing  contrast  to 
Elspeth's  Sunday  gown  and  mantle  of  fine  taffetas, 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  looped  up  to  show  the 
dainty  embroidered  ''  mule "  or  slipper.  Yet 
George  was  profoundly  conscious  that  he  was 
speaking  to  ''  aiady;"  and  every  look,  every  word, 
increased  this  feeling.  She  seemed  to  stand 
upon  a  height  above  him,  and  to  stoop,  as  if  to 
confer  some  unexpected  boon,  when  she  thanked 
him,  in  a  few  kind  simple  words,  for  his  care 
for  her  brother,  and  the  tidings  he  brought.  And 
as  he  rode  on  his  homeward  way,  he  saw,  where- 
ever  he  looked,  nothing  but  the  tall  slight  figure 
in  the  russet  kirtle,  and  the  broad  white  forehead 
and  wavy  hair  of  Arthur  Erskine's  sister.  Per- 
haps they  occupied  his  mental  vision  all  the  more 
because  he  had  a  strong  and  very  natural  impres- 
sion that  his  bodily  eyes  were  destined  never  to 
rest  on  them  again. 

Yet  his  replies  to  his  master*s  rather  minute 
and  curious  questions  were  by  no  means  as  full 
and  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Neither  Durie  himself  nor  his  grand-daughter 
could  extract  from  him  any  description  of  Helen 
Erskine  more  distinct  than  this  :  "  She's  no  that 
like  her  brither  ava' ;  but  she's  a  braw  leddy." 

After  an  interval  of  about  six  months,  Allan 


Durie  had  business  to  transact  again  with  the 
general  of  the  mint  at  Haddington.  Upon  this 
occasion,  he  chose  to  imdertake  the  journey  him- 
self, leaving  Gkorge  the  care  of  the  shop  during 
his  absence.  Two  or  three  days  before  his  return, 
"  ane  boy  paseand  with  a  token "  from  him 
appeared  at  his  house,  chaiged  with  a  verbal 
message  to  his  wife,  directing  her  to  prepare  a 
chamber,  with  all  things  meet  and  shitable,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  lady  who  was  to  return 
under  the  escort  of  Master  Durie,  and  to  lodge 
with  him  certain  days.  The  tidings  occasioned  a 
little  pleasant  excitement  in  the  household,  but 
no  great  surprise,  as  persons  even  of  very  high  rank 
were  accustomed  in  those  days,  when  obliged  to 
go  to  the  city,  to  lodge  in  the  houses  of  the  trades- 
men, and  most  frequently  in  those  of  the  gold- 
smiths, with  whom  their  money  transactions 
brought  them  into  such  close  connection. 

Qeorge  Duncan,  being  intent  upon  other 
matters,  heard  with  indifierence  the  speculations 
and  coi\jectures  of  Durie's  family  about  the  guest 
he  was  bringing  home  with  him.  But  this  in- 
difiference  was  destined  to  vanish  in  a  moment 
Summoned  by  Flemming,  who  had  been  two  full 
hours  on  the  watch,  he  ran  out  hastily  to  welcome 
his  master  and  asdst  him  to  dismount^  and  saw 
that  a  lady,  closely  veiled  and  wrapped  in  a 
travelling  mantle^  sat  en  crofvup  behind  him.  Not 
a  feature  of  her  flEice  was  visible,,  but  her  figure, 
her  hand,  a  alight  movement  of  her  head,  wera 
abimdontly  sufiSbient  to  render  superfluous  Durie's 
well-meant  command  and  introduction :  "  Dun- 
can, help  Mistress  Helen  Erskine  frae  the  horse." 

Promptly  and  not  ungracefully  he  gave  the 
required  assistance ;  it  was  accepted  with  a  quiet, 
"  I  thank  you,  Gkorge  Duncan,"  meant  simply  to 
show  the  apprentice  that  Arthur  Erskine's  sister 
had  not  forgotten  him.  But  the  commonplace 
words  brought  a  vivid  flush  to  his  face  and  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  to  his  heart.  He  bowed  low, 
and  then  stepped  modestly  aside  as  Durie  came 
forward  to  lead  the  young  lady  into  the  house, 
and  to  present  to  her  his  wife  and  grand-daughter. 

Not  lightly  had  Helen  Erskine  quitted  the  safe 
and  happy  home  of  her  girlhood.  She  was  one 
of  those  who,  by  nature,  hate  and  dread  change, 
and  cling  fondly  to  accustomed  scenes  and  things. 
Moreover,  in  those  rough  days  a  change  of  aboda 
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was  a  far  more  formidable  event  to  a  young  un- 
protected girl  than  it  would  be  now.  For  many 
reasons,  the  quiet  and  decorous  refuge  afforded 
by  the  old  convents  n^ght  have  been  sometimes 
desired  even  by  those  who  very  heartily  detested 
the  system  of  which  they  were  a  part. 

The  laird  of  Wedderbum's  second  marriage 
(an  event  which  took  place  shortly  after  Arthur 
Erskine's  flight)  had  not  tended  to  promote  the 
happiness  either  of  the  children  or  the  dependants 
of  the  family.  Still,  Helen  would  have  borne 
much  rather  than  abandon  her  early  home ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  industry,  good  sense,  and 
sell-denying  habits,  rendered  her  too  valuable  a 
member  of  the  household  to  be  lightly  parted 
with.  But  about  this  period,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  house  very  clearly  manifested  his  preference 
for  the  ^' tocherless "  orphan,  Helen  Erskine; 
although  the  well-portioned  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bourly laird  had  been  destined  for  him  since  his 
boyhood.  Helen  justly  abhorred  the  thought  of 
bringing  discord  into  the  home  that  sheltered 
her,  and  repaying  Sir  David's  kindness  by 
disappointing  his  ambition  and  wounding  his 
heart  There  seemed  to  be  only  one  way  of 
avoiding  these  evils,  and  after  much  prayer  and 
anxious  thought  she  resolved,  though  not  with- 
out sore  conflict)  upon  taking  it  She  must 
abandon  Wedderbum  for  ever;  nor  might  she 
even  remain  with  the  late  Lady  Wedderbum's 
kindred,  the  Johnstones  of  Elphinstone  (who 
would  joyfully  have  welcomed  her  amongst 
them),  since  the  Master  of  Wedderbum  frequently 
visited  his  mother's  family. 

Still  it  was  some  comfort  that  in  her  perplexity 
she  could  take  counsel  with  the  Johnstones. 
Her  calmness  and  apparent  absence  of  fear  for 
the  future  surprised  her  friends.  She  who  was 
so  full  of  anxieties  and  apprehensions  for  her 
brother,  seemed  to  have  none  to  spare  for  herself. 
Her  duty  was  plain  to  her,  that  was  the  great 
matter.  She  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
she  had  done  well  in  leaving  Wedderbum;  and 
as  to  the  rest,  '' Wherever  I  go,"  she  said,  ''I 
shall  find  work  and  bread."  For  these  only,  and 
in  this  order,  were  the  necessaries  of  life  to  Helen 
Erskine. 

And  erelong  a  path  opened,  or  seemed  to 
open,  before  her.     The  chief  of  the  Johnstone 


family  or  clan,  called  "Johnstone  of  that  Ilk/' 
who  resided  in  the  south^west^  happened  to  visit 
Elphinstone,  and  became  interested  in  Helen. 
He  told  his  reUtives  that  his  wife  would  gladly 
receive  the  young  lady,  and  treat  her  as  s 
daughter;  and  that  if  they  would  have  ber 
safely  escorted  to  Edinburgh,  one  of  his  sons, 
who  was  about  to  go  there  on  business,  oonld 
bring  her  with  him  to  Castle  Johnstone.  For  in 
those  days  the  short  journey  was  as  difficult  and 
formidable  a  task  as  a  pilgrimage  to  the  remotest 
quarter  of  the  earth  would  be  now.  Durie's  visit 
to  Haddington  occurred  a  few  days  after  the 
laird  of  Johnstone's  rapid  journey ;  and  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  of  a  suitable  escort  for 
Helen  seemed  too  good  to  be  lost 

Little  did  she  think,  when  she  arrived  at  the 
goldsmith's  house,  that  her  stay  there  was  to  be 
prolonged  from  days  to  weeks,  and  from  weeks 
to  months.  Yet  so  it  proved.  Many  days  passed 
wearily  by,  without  bringing  the  promised  escort 
to  Castle  Johnstona  So  unaccountable  seemed 
the  delay,  that  at  last  she  concluded  she  was  for- 
gottea  And  when,  after  a  considerable  time, 
the  mystery  was  cleared  up,  the  solution  proved 
a  v6ry  painful  one.  It  was  with  much  sorrow 
that  she  learned  that  the  chief  of  the  Johnstones 
had  met  with  an  accident  in  hunting,  which 
occasioned  his  death.  Thus  ended  ber  hope  of  a 
home  at  Castle  Johnstone. 

She  had,  however,  a  thoughtful,  energetic 
spirit^  strengthened  and  animated  by  firm  tmst 
in  Qod.  She  at  once  decided  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  she  retum  to  Haddington,  and 
this  resolve  her  reason  and  conscience  fnlly 
approved.  Until  some  other  way  should  open 
for  her,  she  believed  she  could  maintun  herself 
and  pay  her  charges  to  Dnrie  by  means  of  her 
unusual  akiU  in  all  kinds  of  embroidery.  Beside 
a  careful  education  in  these  female  arts  under 
Lady  Home  of  Wedderbum,  she  had  previously 
learned  from  her  mother  a  few  valuable  secrets 
of  "the  French  manner,"  not  then  generallv 
known  in  Scotland.  When  her  first  piece  of 
work  was  finished,  she  took  into  her  confidence 
the  goldsmith's  pretty  grand-daughter,  who  had 
already  contracted  a  warm  friendship  for  her. 
Elsie  was  full  of  admiration  at  the  ''mnckle 
I  round  piece  of  sewit  work  of  silk  and  tbread-of- 
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gold,"  which  bore  witness  to  an  industry  and 
perseverance  she  conld  scarcely  comprehend.  She 
readily  promised  to  find  means  for  its  profitable 
disposal;  and  fortunately  she  was  able  to  do  this 
without  unduly  taxing  her  own  ingenuity  or 
thoughtf ubess.  For  a  long  time  every  difficulty 
in  that  household  had  been,  by  tacit  arrangement, 
brought  to  Gkorge  Duncan  to  solve  or  to  over- 
come; and  Qeorge  Duncan  never  imdertook  a 
business  more  entirely  to  his  taste  than  this'  one. 
With  his  whole  heart  he  reverenced  the  true  lady, 
who  was  ashamed  of  no  honest  work,  but  who 
would  have  been  infinitely  ashamed  of  debt  or 
dependence. 

With  such  efficient  aid,  Helen's  project  of  self- 
help  promised  welL     And  a  circumstance  soon 
occurred  which  altered  all  her  relations  to  the 
goldsmith's  family.      Sickness,  'Hho  shadow  of 
death,"  entered  the  household;  the  goldsmith's 
wife,  always  feeble  and  often  ailing,  was  stricken 
at  last  with  one  of  those  painful  and  lingering 
maladies  which  modem  science  has  named  and 
classified,  but  which,  in  those  days  of  ignorance, 
were  commonly  ascribed  to  witchcraft  or  slow 
poison.     *'  Bonny  little  Elsie,"  one  of  those  girls 
who  would  probably  be  called  "  little  Elsie  "  all 
her  days,  was  a  woman  indeed  in  years,  but  in 
mind  and  character  only  a  sweet  and  winning 
child.     She  was  a  pretty  plaything  for  hours  of 
happiness,  but  no  help  or  stay  in  the  time  of  trial. 
Very  pitiable  indeed  was  her  look,  as,  leaving  the 
couch  of  suffering  (who  could  have  expected  her 
to  stand  beside  it  Y),  she  hurried  at  midnight  to 
Helen's    chamber,   weeping    and  wringing    her 
hands,  and  moaning  helplessly, "  Oh  but.  Mistress 
Helen,  what  'ill  we  do  ava't " 

Then  the  strong,  deep  loving  nature  asserted 
and  proved  itself  So  will  it  ever  be.  Such  times 
try  the  spirits,  and  separate  the  pure  gold  from 
the  bright  but  superficial  gilding.  There  are 
women  we  are  sure  to  find  by  the  bedside  of  the 
suffering,  by  the  couch  of  the  dying — in  all  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty  and  danger.  They  go 
everywhere  that  others  "  cannot "  go,  they  do  all 
that  others  ^^cannoV^  do,  because  they  have 
learned  two  marvellous  secrets  of  power — they 
forget  self,  and  they  remember  that  Qod  is  with 
them.  Let  us  mark  their  faces  well ;  no  doubt 
they  are  the  faces  that  in  early  days  of  faith 


would  have  fronted  the  hungry  lions  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatre,  or  have  been  lit  up  by  the 
glare  of  faggots  in  later  and  not  less  cruel  ages  of 
persecutioa 

It  was  natural — nay,  it  was  inevitable,  that 
Helen  Erskine  should  throw  herself  into  the 
breach  when  sorrow  visited  the  house  that  shel- 
tered her.  Wonderful  was  the  effect  of  her  calm 
cheerful  presence  in  the  sick-rcom,  and  indeed 
through  all  the  house.  Qeorge,  ever  quietly  ob- 
servant, marvelled  at  the  change  he  saw.  The 
invalid  was  tended  with  never-failing  kindness, 
skill,  and  thoughtfulness,  while  the  comfort  of 
the  rest  of  the  family  was  never  forgotten. 

All  this  was  Mistress  Helen's  doing.  But 
Mistress  Helen  herself,  though  uniformly  kind 
and  gentle,  was  very  unapproachable.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  opportunities  of  speaking  with 
her.  Qeorge  came  every  moment  upon  the  traces 
of  her  work;  but  she  herself  was  seldom  seen,  or 
if  seen,  was  too  busy  for  much  conversation.  He 
soon  began  to  think  her  presence  like  the  pre- 
cious ointment,  with  the  odour  of  which  ^'the 
house  was  filled,"  a  sweet,  unseen,  beneficent  in- 
fluence. 

He  sought  to  do  little  helpful  things  for  her ; 
and  all  the  oftener  because  he  noticed  that  she 
took  the  most  laborious  part  of  every  task  her* 
self,  never  seeming,  in  her  abundant  thoughtful- 
ness for  others,  to  consider  herself  for  a  moment 
And  sometimes  there  were  quiet  minutes  on  the 
Sabbath,  or  late  in  the  week-day  evenings,  when 
circumstances  threw  them  together,  and  it  was 
natural  to  exchange  a  few  remarks  upon  "  Maister 
John's  sermon,"  or  upon  the  chapter  they  had 
been  reading  at  fEimily-worship.  In  this  way 
Qeorge  discovered  that  the  practical,  active  "  Mis- 
tress Helen  "  was  a  Christian  of  deep  thought  and 
high  attainments,  and  that  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
was  indeed  her  strength  for  the  manifold  labours 
of  her  outward  life.  Once  those  themes,  so  dear 
to  both  of  them,  were  touched,  there  was  abund- 
ance to  hear  and  to  telL  For  his  path  had  been 
hitherto  nearly  all  in  sunshine,  Helen's  mostly  in 
shadow ;  with  her,  indeed,  patience  had  wrought 
experience,  and  experience  hope.  Besides  these 
higher  subjects,  Qeorge  was  tempted  once  or 
twice  to  speak  to  her  of  his  home,  and  especially 
of  his  mother,  of  whom,  in  some  way  he  could 
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not  very  well  explain,  she  always  reminded  Mm. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  she  happened  to  say : 
^  Yoor  Jamie  maun  just  be  the  same  age  as  my 
own  brother  Arthur;  gif  I  could  see  Arthur's  face 
again,  and  God  gave  him  back  to  me  a  good  true 
Christian  man,  I  would  be  quite  happy." 

Helen  Erskine  would  have  been  more  careful 
of  her  .words,  had  she  the  remotest  idea  what 
they  were  to  her  listener.  But  she  had  not;  and 
so  it  happened  that,  having  started  a  train  of 
thought  that  in  its  operation  might  alter  the 
whole  current  of  his  life,  she  went  back  to  her 
•embroidery  frame,  innocent  and  unconscious, 
never  dreaming  what  she  had  done.  George, 
meanwhile,  went  out  into  his  master's  krame, 
with  a  vow,  not  indeed  upon  his  lips,  but  in  his 
heart,  that  if  Arthur  Erskine  yet  lived,  though 
it  were  in  the  furthest  region  of  the  habitable 
world,  he — George  Duncan — ^would  find  him,  and 
bring  him  home  to  his  sister  and  his  sister's  faith. 

And  then — he  said  it  to  himself  over  and  over 
again — ^Mistress  Helen  would  be  ''  quite  happy." 
The  cloud  of  care  would  pass  from  her  sweet  face. 


which  would  look  as  young  as  for  her'years  it 
ought ;  and  the  smUe  that  came  so  readily  to 
cheer  others,  would  come  unbidden,  out  of  the 
gladness  of  her  own  heart  And  then — ^But  did 
he,  even  in  thought,  pursue  the  subject  one  stq) 
further  1  It  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Perhaps  he 
did. 

For  a  short  period,  but  a  very  happy  one^  in 
his  histoiy,  his  bright  dream  of  finding  Arthur 
Erskine  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  sober  cslcolai- 
tion  of  probabilities.  His  term  of  appzenticeship 
was  now  drawing  to  a  dose ;  and  he  had  little 
doubt  that  his  kind  indulgent  master,  who  in 
every  way  manifested  the  highest  consideration 
for  him,  would  be  willing  to  send  him  to  France, 
to  transact  business  and  to  make  puxebases  for 
him  in  Paris,  Bouen,  and  Ly<His.  Hien,  surely, 
with  the  aid  of  such  directions  as  Mistress  Helen 
could  give,  he  might  and  should  accomplish  all 
the  rest  He  was  in  that  mental  condition  for 
which  difficulties  are  not;  or  rather,  for  which 
they  are  pleasant  stimulants,  quickening  instead 
of  repressing  ardour. 
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T  is  only  natural^  in  recording  experiences  of 
missionaiy  or  any  other  work,  that  the 
bright  aide  should  be  that  on  which  the 
memoiy  and  the  pen  love  best  to  dwelL 
The  fisher  counts  oyer  his  glittering  spoD,  and  the 
hunter  regards  with  satisfoction  the  prey  he  has  taken 
in  the  hunting.  The  farmer  rejoices  over  his  gathered 
sbeayes  and  the  perfected  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  thinks 
no  more  of  the  seed  that  has  perished  under  the  clods, 
^r  brought  no  fruit  to  perfection  amidst  the  dioking 
thorns.  There  may  have  been  toil,  and  labour,  and 
sorrow,  during  the  dark  nights  on  the  deep,  and  the 
perils  of  the  chase,  and  the  ploughing  and  sowing  of 
the  early  spring;  but  all  is  forgotten  in  the  deep  satis* 
faption  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  successful  labour. 

Thus  it  is,  too,  with  '^  fishers  of  men,"  and  labourers 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Many  a  time  in  darkness  and 
sorrow  they  have  to  record,  that  they  have  toiled  all 
night  and  caught  nothing— many  a  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment they  experience,  when  they  have  drawn  in  their 
line  and  found  nothing  but  stones  or  sea-weed.  But 
the  unmistakable  quiver  of  "life  on  the  hook"  fills  them 
with  new  hope  and  energy  again,  and  ^^  he  that  goeth 
forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,"  knows  that  his 
labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  but  that  he 
"  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him." 


Becaose  in  our  records  of  hospital  visitiog  we  bring 
forth  the  cases  which  have  made  our  hearts  ^sd,  and 
tell  of  the  peaceful  end  of  thoae  who  have  died  in  the 
Lord,  let  none  suppose  that  we  have  no  other  side  to 
present.  Ko  labour  which  teems  in  vain,  no  latter  dis- 
i^pointmants,  nojdark  land  hopeless  deathbeds  to  attend. 
Nor  are  all  these  without  their  solemn  and  salataiy 
lessons :  often  indeed,  by  means  of  seeming  fiailnre,  God 
makes  these  the  deepest  and  most  enduring. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  dying  bed  is  no  place 
for  repentance,  as  sickness  and  death  have  enough  to 
do  with  themselves.  This  is  trae.  When  the  body  is 
racked  by  pun  and  the  mind  dimmed  by  weakness, 
and  all  the  sorrows  of  death  are  compassing  about  the 
sinking  soul,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  have  to  enooonter 
also  the  agonies  of  an  accusing  conscience  and  an 
awakened  spirit,  realising  for  the  first  time  that  tiie 
question  of  questions  is  still  unsettled ;  and  not  only 
is  it  an  awful  thing,  but,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  a  most 
unlikely  thing  that  the  confused  and  troubled  mind  vili 
be  able  to  understand  and  grasp  the  hope  even  then 
held  out  to  it  in  the  gospel  of  God*s  grace. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  pover 
which  is  put  forth  in  quickening  dead  souls,  when  in  scd) 
circumstances  the  gospel  hope  can  be  really  apprehended 
and  embraced ;  and  in  fact,  imless  where  the  Spirit  of  Goii 
is  at  work,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  (jEunting,  failing 
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body,  soon  quench  and  overpower  any  spiritual  anxieties 
that  may  have  ariaen  in  the  aouL  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  see  impressions  die  away,  and  the  sufferer  come  to 
care  for  nothing  hut  the  wants  of  the  hody.  When  the 
outward  man  is  perishing,  to  see  the  inner  man  renewed 
day  by  day,  and  going  forth  in  hungerings  and  thirstings 
and  earnest  desires  after  Qod,  and  the  things  of  Qod, 
betokens  the  working  of  His  own  hand.  For  as  the 
new*bom  babe  longs  for  the  bieaat,  so  does  the  new- 
born soul  turn  to  and  long  after  Christ  and  his  salva- 
tion^ desiring  earnestly  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word 
which  testifies  of  him,  and  breathing  after  him  in 
prayer  and  supplication. 

The  indicationa  of  spiritual  life  in  a  soul  are  some- 
times very  weak  and  veiy  indescribable.  An  eloquent 
writer,  in  referring  to  such,  has  characterized  them  by 
the  expression  already  used— "/^(p  on  the  hook;"  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  speaks  of  a  mueze  from  the  Shunam- 
ite's  son  gladdening,  as  a  true  sign  of  life,  the  heart 
of  Elisha;  and  I  think  that  those  who  watch  for  souls 
know  what  such  expressions  mean,  and  in  the  weakness 
and  feebleness  of  e3q[>iring  nature  we  can  sometimes 
look  for  nothing  more  than  such  signs,  and  may  be 
thankful  for  even  these. 

But  oh^  what  lamentations  do  we  often  hear  over  lost 
and  wasted  lives  from  those  who,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
have  been  brought  back  to  Qod!  ^^  Oh  that  I  had  known 
him  sooner,  that  I  might  have  sened  hiui  all  my  life ! '' 
"  Oh  that  I  could  live  my  life  over  again ! "  And  what 
deep  and  burning  shame  is  fblt  at  having  at  last  to 
apply  to  the  merqr  and  love  so  long  spumed  or  trampled 
under  foot ! 

But  I  meant  in  this  paper  rather  to  bring  forward 
the  reverse  side,  and  to  give  AMiie  cases  of  those  sad 
deathbeds  where  there  is  no  g^eam  of  hope  to  hreak  the 
gloom.  And  here  I  may  say  that  the  Psalmisfs 
description  of  such  is  generally  true :  "  There  are 
no  bands  in  their  death,  but  their  strength  is  firm.** 
Few,  veiy  few,  comparatively,  are  the  cases  where  a 
"fearful  looking  for  of  judgment**  is  apparent  even  in 
those  who  confessedly  have  no  goad  hope.  It  gleams 
sometimes  through  the  troubled  eye  when  it  gets  no 
expression  in  words;  and  even  where  it  may  be  traced 
in  the  broken  speech,  it  is  seldom  so  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  no  spiritual  discernment. 
How  often  are  such  dying  scenes  as  Falstaff*s  repeated 
to  us,  and  by  those  who  describe  the^i  much  as  Mrs. 
Quickly  did^  with  as  little  knowledge  of  the  awful  im- 
port of  the  departing  spirit^s  broken,  incoherent  words. 

Satan's  policy  is  to  keep  souls  asleep.  "When  a 
wicked  man  dieth,  his  expectation  shall  perish,  and 
the  hope  of  unjust  men  perisheth;"  and  by  ground- 
less expectations  and  delusive  hopes  not  warranted  by 
the  Word  of  Qod,  the  deceiver  seeks  to  lull*  unsaved 
souls  into  deeper  slumber,  tiU  awakening  comes  too  late. 
And  there  is  something  so  awakening,  even  to  the  most 
hardened,  in  the  miserable  end  of  those  who  have 
avowedly  no  hope,  and  on  whom  the  pains  of  hell 


have  already  taken  hold,  that  no  wonder  he  tries  to 
keep  his  own  as  quiet  as  possible.  But  now  and  then 
such  cases  do  happen,  and  Gk)d's  messengers  find  many 
an  open  ear  and  get  access  to  many  an  anxious  heart, 
in  the  wards  where  they  occur. 

"  I  know  all  that  yon  can  tell  me,  and  that  has  been 
my  ruin.  Torment  me  not  before  the  time  ! "  was  the 
answer  made  by  a  wicked  man  who  had  sinned  against 
much  ligh^  to  all  the  chaplain's  endeavours  to  approach 
him :  and  so,  cursing  and  blaspheming,  he  died. 

"A  mouth  fiill  of  cursing  and  bitterness"  is  said  by 
God  to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his  enemies ;  and 
little  as  careless  men  think  of  profane  speech  in  general, 
it  makes  them  tremble  to  bear  it  breathed  by  dying 
lips.  Kot  that  it  is  invariably  to  be  taken  as  such  a 
mark,  for  I  have  heard  a  delirious  tongue  use  language 
which  in  sane  moments  it  would  rather  have  been  cut  out 
than  utter.  It  is  possible  that  Satan  may  bring  to  a  man's 
tongue  from  his  memory  what  he  has  heard  uttered  by 
others;  and  there  are  positions  m  life  where  neither  a 
man's  associates  nor  their  language  are  under  his  own 
oontioL  But  the  Lord,  who  knoweth  the  heart,  will  not 
hold  one  responsible  in  such  circumstances,  and  we  must 
not  harshly  judge.  Such  was  the  case  of  a  carter  who  had 
been  trained  up  in  the  fear  of  God  from  his  mother's 
knee,  and  who,  whilst  in  possession  of  bis  senses,  humbly 
trusted  in  Jesus.  He  died  raving  in  delirium,  and 
using  terrible  words.  Those  who  heard  him  regarded 
him  as  lost,  but  I  could  not  think  so.  '*  The  Lord  re- 
buke thee,  0  Satan."  That  mean  enemy  who  takes 
advantage  of  weakness  and  helplessness,  to  cast  his  own 
evil  upon  God's  children !  and  who  is  so  ready  to  harass 
and  distress  those  whom  he  has  no  power  to  destroy. 
Blessed  be  Gk)d,  we  have  an  all-prevailing  Advocate  as 
well  as  a  merciless  Accuser. 

In  a  ward  where  many  had  been  awakened  to  concern 
about  their  souls,  was  a  girl  who  would  not  be  spoken  to 
by  any  one  about  these  things.  Absolutely  ignorant, 
she  seemed  little  raised  above  the  brutes  that  perish,  so 
fjBur  as  the  knowledge  of  God  or  of  an  immortal  spirit  or 
a  fhture  life  was  concerned.  She  was  evidently  dying, 
but  would  not  believe  it,  and,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  some 
of  the  others,  I  tried  hard  to  win  her  to  listen  to  me  one 
day  I  happened  to  be  in  the  ward.  But  I  had  to  give  it  up 
at  last,  for  she  would  not  even  give  me  a  hearing.  Two 
days  after,  death  came,  and  truly  "  chased  her  out  of 
the  world."  Her  affrighted  cries  for  help  against  this 
inexorable  enemy,  whose  hand  she  now  felt  strong  upon 
her,  must  have  been  terrible  to  hear.  All  in  the  ward 
shuddered  as  they  spoke  of  her.    But  a  few  weeks  had 

elapsed  since  the  peaceful  death  of  Mary  K in  the 

same  roOm.  How  strikingly  there  was  felt  the  force  of 
the  words,  "  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wicked- 
ness, but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death." 

A  week  or  two  only  had  passed,  and  again  the  inmates 
of  the  same  ward  were  moved  to  tears  by  the  dying  wails 
of  a  fair  young  English  girl  of  nineteen,  crying  for  a 
home  and  mother  forsaken,  and  literally  mourning  at 
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the  last,  and  saying,  '<  6ow  have  I  hated  instruction, 
and  my  heart  despised  reproof ;  and  have  not  obeyed 
the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  to  them 
that  instructed  me.*'  ''  All  night,"  said  a  fellow-patient, 
great  tears  of  pity  flowing  down  her  cheeks,  "  we  heard 
her  crying,  '  Mamma,  mamma !  oh,  that  I  had  never 
disobeyed  mamma ! '  and  then  the  cries  grew  £unt,  and 
ere  the  morning  light  dawned  the  eyes  were  shut  for 
ever,  but  no  mother's  loving  fingers  had  lightly  closed 
them,  and  the  lips  silent  for  ever,  but  no  mother's 
tender  kiss  had  sealed  forgiveness  on  them;  and  the 
troubled,  remorseful  spirit,  whither  had  it  flown  ? 

And  even  worse  and  more  hopeless  was  tiie  silent  end 
of  another  such,  a  few  days  later,  in  another  ward. 
Long  had  she  lain  a-dying,  and  been  pleaded  with  by  many 
of  Qod's  messengers.  But  all  seemed  vain.  Warnings, 
entreaties,  kindness,  and  even  tears,  fell  upon  her  stony 
apathy  as  sunshine  and  rain  fall  upon  the  sterile  rock. 
There  was  no  response  even  of  natural  feeling— no 
gratitude  for  kindness— -no  love  awakened  by  the  yearn- 
ing love  that  would  fain  save.  At  last  there  came  a 
message,  she  was  fast  dying  and  wished  to  see  the 
visitor.  Hoping  to  find  the  ice  at  last  dissolved,  I 
hastened  up;  but  there  was  no  perceptible  change, 
save,  perhaps,  a  slight  gleam  of  anxiety  in  the  cold 
dull  eye.  So  once  again,  to  her  and  to  the  rest, 
was  life  and  death  set  forth,  and  she  was  urged  even 
with  tears, ''  to-day,  even  to-day,  to  hear  God's  voice 
and  harden  not  her  heart"  But  she  made  no  response 
and  gave  no  sign.  Next  day  I  met  her  shrouded  form 
as  it  was  being  borne  down  the  stairs.  Her  day  of 
grace  was  ended  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  sometimes,  as  a  rotten  rope  gives  way  when  a 
heavy  strain  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  so  does  a  fidse 
profession  give  way  in  the  dying  grasp  of  those  whom 
the  compassing  waves  of  death  have  swept  out  cf  their 


security.   "  The  hour  is  come  at  last,  and  I  am  not  ready 
—my  hunp  is  gone  out,  and  there  is  no  oil  in  my  vessel " 
said  a  dying  man  to  me  once ;  and  as  he  lay  with  closed 
eyes,  muttering  aloud  his  troubled  thoughts,  we  heard 
him  say  over  and  over  again,  '*  And  they  all  with  one  con- 
sent began  to  make  excuse ;"  as  if  in  memory  he  vas 
retracing  invitations  refused  and  offers  of  grace  neglected. 
I  cannot  dwell  on  these  painful  memories.    This  cnlj 
will  I  say,  that  the  saddest  and  most  hopeless  deatiibedsl 
have  witnessed  have  almost  invariably  been  of  those  who 
have  sinned  against  light; — ^those  who  knew  the  truth, 
and  with  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  had  often  striven,  but 
who  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
were  evil    Let  all  such  be  warned  in  time  not  to  de- 
ceive themselves  with  delusive  hopes  of  a  deathbed  re- 
pentance.   The  closing  passage  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Proverbe  not  seldom  finds  a  literal  fulfilment    Often 
has  it  been  brought  to  my  mind,  at  the  dying  beds  of 
impenitent  men :  <'  Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused ; 
I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  r^arded  \ 
but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  wonld 
none  of  my  reproof :  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity; 
I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh ;  when  your  fear 
Cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as  a 
whirlwind;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upoa 
you.    Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not 
answer;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  oot 
find  me :  for  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not 
choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord  :  they  would  none  of  my 
counsel :  they  despised  all  my  reproof.    Therefore  shall 
they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with 
their  own  devices.    For  the  turning  away  of  the  simple 
shall  slay  them,  and  the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy 
them.    But  whoso  hearkeneth  unto  me  shall  dwell 
safely,  and  shall  be  quiet  from  fear  of  eviL" 

A.  B.C. 
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FROM  TBB  GfiBXUI  OF  KABL  GEBOK. 


Acts  1L  43-47. 


HEY   steadfastly  maintained   what    the 
apostles  taught ; 
The  doctrine  and  the  faith  they  kept,  and 
faltered  not 


One  family  of  love,  one  yet  unbroken  band, 
Through  sorrow  and  through  joy  they  journeyed  hand 
in  hand. 

They  held  the  feast  of  love,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
Remembering  Himself  around  the  sacred  board. 

Early  and  late  they  fed  the  holy  flame  of  prayer ; — 
It  glowed  in  every  heart,  it  rose  unceasing  there. 


And  freely  as  they  shared  the  gifts  of  love  divine, 
So  with  their  common  goods— they  knew  ik>  **  mine" 
and  <'  thine." 

In  temple  praise  and  prayer  they  took  a  joyful  part 
And  went  their  way  with  joy  and  singleness  of  heart 

So  God  the  blessing  gave,  the  Word  was  scattered  wide ; 
Like  drops  of  morning  dew  believers  multiplied. 


0  blessed  early  dawn !  are  all  thy  glories  o*er  f 
Shall  that  pure  golden  light  illumine  earth  no  more  \ 
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0  spring-time  of  deligbt !  0  brightest,  briefest  May ! 
Are  ftll  thy  roses  gone  ?  thy  odours  fled  for  aye  ? 

Street  childhood  of  the  Church !  are  all  onr  longings  vain  ? 
Can  prayers  nor  tears  avail  to  win  thee  back  again  ? 

0  Paradise  regained,  so  doubly  lost  to  be ! 
Whence  came  the  flaming  sword,  which  shuts  us  out 
from  thee  ? 

Ah,  *tiB  the  old  sad  tale,  the  fate  of  all  things  fuir— 
Tliey  blossom  but  to  fade  in  our  ungenial  air. 

When  flowers  from  Eden  bloom,  a  glimpse  of  Paradise, 
Man  comes  with  strife  and  sin,  till  all  in  ruin  lies. 

Where  the  good  seed  has  sprung,  there  lurks  the  nightly 

Foe, 
Among  the  rising  com  his  poison  plants  to  sow. 

Yet,  what  has  come  from  heaven  must  heavenly  life 

retain ; 
The  seed  whicii  Christ  has  sown  shall  not  arise  in  vain. 

The  tares,  the  frost,  the  storm,  may  all  its  growth  oppose*. 
It  rises  through  them  all ;  it  ripens  and  it  grows. 

BepUmther  1867- 


It  grows  in  sun  and  shade ;  it  rallies  fh>m  decay ; 
It  grows  and  ripens  on,  till  comes  the  harvest-day. 


Then,  people  of  the  Lord !  pray,  fight,  and  labour  on ; 
Recall  in  faith  and  hope  the  glories  that  are  gone. 

Still  steadDsstly  maintain  what  the  apostles  taught ; 
Firm  on  the  rock  of  tnith  abide,  and  falter  not 

In  bonds  of  common  faith  and  fervent  love  allied. 
Through  sorrow  and  through  joy  "go  forward**  side  by 
side. 

Keep  oft  the  blessed  feast,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
Remembering  Himself  around  the  sacred  board, 

And  daily,  nightly  feed  the  holy  flame  of  prayer, 
Kindled  in  eveiy  heart,  to  glow  unceasing  there ; — 

So  shall  the  Prince  of  Peace  be  with  you  in  the  fight; 
Through  trial's  darkest  hour  Himself  shall  be  your  light 

So  shall  ye  meet  at  last  and  form  a  countless  band. 
One  brotherhood  of  love,  before  His  throne  to  stand ! 

H.  L.  L. 


^Ijt  Cljiltons  ^/nasurjT. 
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|H,  these  children,  these  tiresome  children, 
how  they  worry  me!'*  exclaimed  Annie 
Pine,  with  a  burst  of  inpatience.  ''I 
can*t  be  away  for  five  minutes  to  wash 
the  baby  and  look  after  mother,  without  finding  them 
in  mischief  when  I  come  back.  Tommy,  you  little  rogue, 
yon've  eaten  up  all  the  baby's  gruel  while  my  back  was 
turned ;  I'll  teach  you  to  do  so  again,  I  will !"  and  a 
sharp  slap  from  his  elder  sbter  set  the  little  boy  roar- 
ing and  howling.  *'  And  you,  Bessy,  why  you've  torn 
your  dress  again,  after  all  the  trouble  I  had  yesterday  to 
make  it  neat  and  fit  to  be  seen.  What  will  Miss 
Manners  say  ?  Tommy,  you  be  quiet,  will  you  ?  mother 
can't  stand  that  noise !  Fm  sure  I  wish  with  all  my 
lieart  that  she  were  well  again,  for  to  nurse  her,  and 
take  care  of  baby,  and  tidy  the  cottr^e,  and  cook  the 
food,  and  manage  the  two  most  troublesome  children 
that  ever  were  bom,  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for  poor 
me!" 

Annie  suddenly  stopped  short  in  her  angry  speech, 
and  Tommy  in  his  crying,  for  a  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  then  Miss  Manners,  the  Sunday  teacher, 


entered  with  that  kindly  smile  which  made  her  presence 
welcome  as  that  of  the  sunshine. 

"  Good  day  to  you,  my  young  friends.  Annie,  how  is 
your  mother  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

''Mother  is  doing  very  well,  I  thank  you.  Miss," 
answered  Annie,  hastily  wiping  from  Tommy's  fiice  the 
trace  of  big  tears,  and  darting  a  vexed  glance  at  Bessy's 
untidy  dress  ;  for  the  girl  was  anxious  that  all  should 
appear  neat  and  nice  while  she  was  in  chaige  of  her 
mother's  cottage.  Things  were  not,  however,  as  they 
should  be.  Tommy  had  not  only  eaten  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  gruel,  but  had  spilt  some  on  the  table  and 
some  on  the  floor ;  Bessy  had  not  only  torn  her  own 
dress  in  romping,  but  had  knocked  over  the  stool,  and 
scattered  in  every  direction  a  heap  of  dry  sticks  which 
Annie  had  collected  for  firewood.  The  cottage  looked 
untidy,  the  children  cross,  and  Annie  out  of  temper. 
She  was  an  industrious,  steady  little  girl,  one  of  the  best 
scholars  in  the  school,  and  very  fond  of  her  book ;  but 
cooking  and  cleaning  and  managing  children  were  oc- 
cupations which  Annie  disliked,  and  in  which  she 
certainly  did  not  shine. 
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The  lady  guessed  how  matters  stood  in  Mrs.  Pine's 
cottage— that  there  was  a  little  impatient  nurse,  and 
troublesome,  disobedient  children.  Annie's  only  way  of 
keeping  her  charges  in  order  was  by  sharp  words  and 
sharper  blows,  and  this  kind  of  treatment  was  injuring 
their  temper  as  well  as  her  own.  Miss  Manners  made 
no  observation,  however,  but  sent  Annie  into  the  inner 
room  to  see  if  Mrs.  Pine  would  like  a  visit,  and  seating 
herself  on  a  chair,  took  little  Tommy  on  her  knees,  and 
spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  Bessy. 

'^  Mother's  just  dropping  to  sleep,"  judd  Annie  return- 
ing. ''  She  and.  baby  have  been  roused  half-a-dozen 
times  this  morning  by  these  noisy  children,  whom  I 
could  not  turn  out  because  of  the  rain.  Tommy  and 
Bessy  would  not  be  quiet;  I've  to  be  at  them  morning, 
noon,  and  night ! " 

"She's  al'ays  a  hitting  us,  and  scolding  us^  and 
banging  us  about,"  whimpered  Tommy. 

It  was  dear  to  Miss  Manners  that  there  had  been 
faults  on  both  sides,  and  that  Annie  had  not  proved 
equal  to  the  task  of  managing  children,  as  she  had 
neither  shown  wisdom  nor  love.  Yet  the  lady  felt  for 
the  hard-worked  girl  phiced  in  a  difficult  position,  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  help  her  by  a  few 
gentle  hints  how  to  manage  better  in  future,  than  t« 
discourage  her  by  reprool  Miss  Manners  therefore 
quietly  observed,  in  reply  to  Tommy's  complaint,  ''I 
daresay  that  you  find  it  hard  to  keep  still,  and  Annie 
finds  it  as  hard  to  make  you  do  so  ;  yet  you  both  wish, 
I  am  sure,  for  dear  mother  to  sleep  and  get  well,  and  to 
have  everything  go  on  nicely  while  she  is  not  able  to 
watch  you.  Suppose  now,  as  I  see  that  the  rain  has 
just  come  on  again,  suppose  that  I  should  help  to  amuse 
you  in  a  quiet  way  by  telling  you  a  little  story  that  I 
read  yesterday  in  a  clever  book."  * 

There  was  no  danger  of  the;  children  being  noisy  now; 
a  stoiy  was  to  them  as  amusing  as  a  romp,  and  Annie, 
as  she  saw  how  quiet  and  good  they  both  looked,  wished 
that  the  lady  could  come  every  day,  and  stop  all  day 
long  at  the  cottage. 

"  Not  many  years  ago,"  said  Miss  Manners, "  a  clever 
man,  named  Mehemet  Ali,  ruled  in  Egypt  You  know 
something  about  Egypt  from  the  Bible "  she  added, 
addressing  herself  to  Annie. 

'^  Oh,  yes,"  replied  her  young  pupil ;  "  it  was  in  Egypt 
that  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage,  and  it  was  in  Egypt 
that  Moses  was  bom,  and  put  in  the  little  ark  by  the 


n 


nver. 

"This  Mehemet  Ali,"  continued  the  lady,  "was  de- 
termined to  send  forces  to  subdue  Arabia,  a  country 
where  many  of  the  people  are  fierce  and  wild,  and  where 
it  is  often  difficult  to  get  supplies  of  food  and  water  in 
the  hot  sandy  deserts.  Everything  was  arranged  for 
the  expedition,  but  it  was  not  yet  known  who  would 
command  the  army  which  was  to  march  against  the 
wild  tribes  of  Arabia. 

•  Palgrave's  "Central  Arabia.*'  Mr.  Palffraye  glrea  the  story  as 
be  beard  it  in  tbe  East,  bot  cannot  voach  for  ita  accuracy. 


"  Mehemet  Ali,  so  the  stoiy  goes,  took  a  strange  way 
to  choose  a  general  to  lead  his  forces.  He  called 
together  his  dark  courtiers  and  officers,  and  received 
them  in  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  carpet,  vith 
nothing  on  it  but  a  single  apple  placed  in  tbe  middk 

" '  Now,'  said  the  Egyptian  ruler, '  he  who  can  reach 
and  hand  to  me  that  apple  without  letting  his  feet 
touch  the  carpet  upon  which  it  lies,  that  man  shall  be 
my  general,  and  command  the  army  that  I  am  sending 
to  subdue  Arabia.' " 

'<  Oh,  how  funny  it  was  to  choose  a  general  that  way  ? 
cried  Bessy. 

"  I  can't  think  how  a  man's  picking  up  an  apple  could 
show  that  be  oould  conquer  a  country,"  said  Annie. 

''  I'd  have  picked  it  up  in  a  moment,  and  eaten  it  too !" 
exclaimed  Tommy. 

"  You  would  not  have  fimnd  that  so  easy  to  do  as  jou 
think,"  said  Miss  Manners.  ''The  carpet  was  a  Ivige 
one ;  and  it  was  no  such  simple  matter  to  reach  the 
apple  without  setting  a  foot  on  the  carpet" 

"  Fd  have  lain  down  on  it,  and  put  out  my  hands  very 
far,  only  keeping  my  two  feet  outside,"  observed  Annie. 

<<  That  is  exactly  what  the  Egyptians  did,"  said  the 
lady.  "  Down  went  the  courtiers,  lying  at  fall  length 
on  the  carpet,  stretching  out  their  hands  as  far  as  they 
could  to  grasp  at  the  apple." 

<^  Oh,  would'nt  I  have  liked  to  have  seen  them  kicking 
up  their  heels !"  laughed  Tommy. 

''  But  all  their  stretching  and  straining  was  in  rain. 
The  longest  arms  amongst  them  all  were  not  long 
enough  to  touch  Mehemet  All's  round  apple." 

"  I  think,"  observed  Annie, "  that  the  Egyptian  prince 
was  mocking  at  all  bis  poor  officers." 

"  Then  forward  came  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  adopted  son 
of  Mehemet  AIL  He  was  a  short,  stout  man,  so  iha: 
the  courtiers  burst  out  laughing  when  he  said  he  could 
get  the  apple  without  putting  a  foot  on  the  carpet" 

"  If  the  big  men  couldn't  do  it,  the  little  man  oonldnH 
do  it,"  observed  Bessy. 

<<  They  who  have  not  long  arms  may  have  long  headf. 
my  dear  child;  a  little  patience  and  consideration  viH 
often  enable  us  to  overcome  difficulties  which  at  first 
seemed  too  great  for  our  powers.  Ibrahim  Pasha  did  not 
throw  himself  flat  on  his  face  and  try  to  make  himsdf 
bigger  by  stretching ;  but  he  stooped  down,  bent  in  tbe 
edge  of  the  carpet,  and  b^gan  rolling  it  up  gently- 
gradually— round  and  round,  till  at  last,  without  baring 
ever  touched  it  with  his  feet,  he  had  curled  it  up  so  fir 
that  he  oould  easily  reach  the  apple,  grasp  it,  and  hand 
it  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt" 

*'  Oh,  wasn't  he  clever ! "  cried  Tommy. 

<<  And  was  he  made  general  ?"  asked  Bessy. 

"Yes;  so  the  story  goes.  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  made 
commander  of  the  forces  sent  against  the  ruler  «| 
Arabia.  His  manner  of  picking  up  the  apple  ha: 
shown  him  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  who  in  a  poeitvc 
of  difficulty  would  be  likely  to  find  his  way  cleverly  (^ 
of  his  troubles.    Ibrahim  Pasha's  conduct  when  be  i^ 
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vaded  Arabia— his  manner  of  subduing  that  country— 
reminds  one  much  of  rolling  up  the  carpet;  and  he 
grasped  victory  at  last^  just  as  he  had  grasped  the  little 
round  apple.*' 

<'He  couldn't  roll  up  a  country  like  a  carpet/'  cried 
Bessy,  wondering  what  the  huiy  could  mean. 

"No,  not  exactly/'  said  the  lady  with  a  smile;  '^but 
he  n^ed  up  his  difficulties  as  he  went  along.  Instead 
of  plundering  the  natives  of  the  land,  burning  down 
their  houses,  catting  down  their  fruit  trees,  and  leaving 
bitter  enemies  behind,  him  wherever  he  went,  as  is  the 
way  with  too  many  conquerors,  Ibrahim  Pasha  set  about 
his  work  in  his  own  quiet  sensible  way.  He  was  care- 
ful to  keep  his  troops  in  good  order;  lie  paid  for  all  that 
they  ate;  the  poor  Arabs  found  themselves  so  well 
treated,  that  instead  of  lying  in  wait  to  attack  the 
Egyptians,  they  were  willing  to  come  and  sell  food  in  the 
camp." 

"  It  must  be  hard  to  get  enough  to  feed  thousands 
and  thousands  of  hungry  soldiers,"  said  Annie,  who 
knew  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  appetites  of  her 
little  brother  and  sister. 

*<  It  is  bard  indeed,"  replied  Hiss  Manners.    "  Fierce 
cruel  conquerors,  who  have  laid  waste  the  countries 
through  which  they  marched,  have  sometimes  been 
sorely  punished  at  last  by  finding  their  own  men 
starving  in  the  desert  which  they  themselves  had  made. 
But  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  wiser.    He  made  friends  instead 
of  enemies;  he  had  peasants  bringing  him  food,  instead 
of  wretched  ruined  men  attacking  him  from  behind 
while  he  was  engaged  with  foes  in  front.    He  won  at 
length  complete  success;  and  Mehemet  Ali  had  reason 
to  be  glad  that  he  had  chosen  as  his  general  the  short 
stout  man  who  had  had  the  sense  to  reach  the  apple  by 
gently  rolling  up  the  carpet." 
"  What  a  funny  little  story,"  cried  Tommy. 
"One  that  carries  its  lesson,"  said  Miss  Manners, 
glancing  kindly  at  Annie.    "  We  sometimes  have  some 
object  to  attain,  as  the  courtiers  had  the  apple,  which 
we  cannot  reach  by  impatient  efforts,  however  hard  we 
may  struggle  and  strain,  while  a  little  quiet  manage- 
ment may  give  us  complete  success.    When  we  have  to 
deal  with  others,  as  Ibrahim  with  the  Arabs,  we  must 
not  necessarily  stir  up  a  spirit  of  opposition,  but  try 
to  gain  influence  by  winning  hearts.    There  are  some 
whom  a  smile  will  subdue  better  than  a  blow.    And 
oh,  surely  it  more  becomes  a  Christian  to  show  that 
gentle  charity  which  suffereih  long  and  is  kind,  and  so 
be  able  to  ask  and  hope  for  a  blessing  from  Heaven,  than, 
by  giving  way  to  temper,  set  an  evil  example,  and  make 
the  fatal  mistake  of  trying  to  govern  only  by  fear." 

Miss  MannetB*  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Annie,  who  saw 
that  her  efforts  to  keep  order  had  hitherto  been  like  the 
struggles  of  Mehemet  All's  courtiers  as  they  lay  on  the 
carpet,  straining  to  grasp  at  the  apple  beyond  their 
reach.  As  she  had  used  the  powers  of  her  mind  to 
master  a  lesson,  so  she  must  bring  the  same  powers  to 
bear  on  the  yet  more  useftil  task  of  trying  to  make 


children  both  happy  and  good.  Annie  had  seen  how 
quiet  Bessy  and  Tommy  had  kept  while  the  lady  was 
talking  to  them;  there  had  been  no  need  of  scolding  or 
of  skp.  Could  not  their  sister  also  try  to  win  the  apple 
by  rolling  up  the  carpet  ? 

When  Miss  Manners  had  left  the  cottage,  Annie 
turned  with  a  good-humoured  smile  to  Tommy,  who 
was  beginning  to  make  a  great  noise  by  hammering  on 
the  table  with  a  big  stone. 

''Come,  Tommy  dear,"  she  said,  ''suppose  that, 
instead  of  hammering,  you  try  to  be  useful  and  help 
poor  sister,  who  has  so  much  to  do,  you  know.  Tou 
and  I  both  like  to  see  the  cottage  look  nice,  and  please 
dear  mother,  who  loves  us  so  much." 

"  I  likes  to  please  mother,  but  I  can't  do  nothing," 
said  the  child,  hammering  again. 

"  Oh,  you  can  do  more  than  you  think.  Suppose  you 
play  at  bdng  a  woodman,  and  pick  up  all  those  sticks 
that  are  lying  about  and  littering  the  floor,  and  make 
them  up  in  a  little  stack  in  that  com^ ." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  the  boy,  dropping  the  stone;  "  I  like 
to  play  at  woodman;  I'll  make  such  a  jolly  little  stack ! " 

"  And  what  can  I  do  ? "  asked  Bessy,  who  was  eager  to 
be  liseful  also,  if  she  could  be  amused  at  the  same  time. 

"  Let  me  see :  if  Tommy  plays  at  being  woodman, 
you  shall  play  at  being  the  woodman's  wife,  who  must 
keep  things  tidy  at  home.  Here's  an  old  towel  to  use; 
see  where  the  gruel  has  been  spilt,  mind  that  you  wipe 
it  up  carefully— don't  let  Tommy  find  a  spot— rub  the 
table  till  it  shines.  I  must  play  at  being  washerwoman, 
for  I  have  all  these  things  to  wring  out.  Let  us  see 
which  of  us  three  will  be  most  quiet  and  most  busy.  If 
we  all  do  our  work  well,  I'll  read  to  you  a  pretty  story 
out  of  my  prize  book  before  you  go  to  bed." 

In  another  minute  Bessy  was  diligently  cleaning  up 
where  Tommy  had  spilt  the  gruel,  and  Tommy  on  his 
hands  and  knees  was  picking  up  the  sticks  which  Bessy 
had  scattered.  "  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief;" 
and  Annie  found  that  as  the  mother  could  be  kept  from 
the  cottage,  the  daughter  also  remained  outside.  But 
she  had  to  use  a  little  tact  and  skill  in  finding  out  occupa- 
tions  that  the  children  could  turn  into  play,  tod  make 
them  more  pleasant  by  smiles,  and  words  of  praise,  and 
trifling  rewards.  It  was  a  treat— because  made  so  to 
the  little  ones— to  be  allowed  to  shell  beans,  string 
buttons,  or  rub  up  pewter  spoons  till  they  looked  "like 
silver."  "  Am  I  not  useful  now  ?"  was  a  question  often 
asked  and  answered  with  a  cheerful  smile,  and  Annie 
found  that  the  plan  of  leading  by  love  was  more  suc- 
cessful as  well  as  more  pleasant  than  that  of  driving  by 
blows. 

Should  this  little  tale  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  girls 
or  boys  that  have  to  look  after  children,  it  may  give 
them  a  useful  hint  to  try  patience  and  management 
where  rough  treatment  will  not  succeed ;  it  wiU  make 
their  own  hearts  happier,  as  well  as  those  of  their  poor 
little  charges,  if  they  follow  Ibrahim's  plan  of  reaching 
the  apple  by  gently  rolling  up  the  carpet. 
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THE  UNLOCKED  DOOR, 


THE   XTNLOCKED   DOOB. 


HE  keen  winter  of  1S58  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 

B ,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 

Nidd,  a  Yorkshire  river,  whose  rapid  and 
brawling  waters  were  caught  at  last  by  the 
frost,  and  their  music  hushed  and  their  motion  stilled. 

Hastening  to  school  one  morning  after  the  frost,  our 

little  friend,  W.  B made  to  the  door  with  a  bound. 

His  mother,  as  if  foreboding  what  would  happen,  strictly 
charged  him  that  he  should  go  "  straight  to  school,  and, 
whatever  he  did,  to  mind  to  be  sure  to  keep  off  the 
river ;  for,  as  yet,  no  one  had  ventured  upon  it.'* 

The  hours  of  school  passed  away,  and,  as  the  night 
drew  on,  William's  mother  b^gan  to  inquire  if  any  of  the 
nei^bours  had  seen ''  our  William."  No  one  had ;  and 
she  walked  hastily  to  the  house  of  the  nearest  school- 
fellow. 

"  Hftst  *e  seen  owt  of  our  William  ?"  she  said,  with  a 
voice  that  betokened  alarm. 

"  Never  sin'  momin'  school  loosed,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why,  what  dost  'e  mean?"  said  the  mother,  whose 
tfirriged  looks  now  betokened  considerable  alarm. 
^*  Wam't  he  at  school  this  afternoon  ? " 

"  Oh  no.  Schoolmaster  did  ask  for  him,  but  no  one 
knew  why  he  was  absent,  and  we  thought  as  how  you 
bad  kept  him  at  home  for  something  or  other." 

It  was  enough.  The  poor  creature's  whitened  lips 
told  her  fears ;  and  quickly  the  news  flew  that  little 
*'  Bish"  was  missing,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  must 
have  gone  on  the  ice  on  the  river.  In  a  few  moments 
the  neighbours  were  astir.  Hither  and  thither,  patiently 
and  anxiously,  every  accustomed  haunt  and  every  un- 
likely spot  was  searched  for  and  near.  Some  flew  to 
the  river's  brink,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  broken  ice. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  a  weak  spot  newly  frozen  over 
under  a  tree  not  fkr  from  the  bank  ;  but  then  that  bad 
probably  been  made  by  a  blow  from  a  stone  thrown  on 
to  try  the  strength  of  the  ice  the  day  before.  Well, 
night  wore  on,  and  although  darkness  set  in,  yet  all  the 
night  through  unwearied  search  was  made  by  the  aid  of 
lanterns  carried  by  anxious  and  willing  fHends.  The 
snooeeding  day  dawned  and  closed,  but  still  no  tidings 
of  our  lost  one.  Every  nook,  every  cranny,  every  bam, 
and  every  spot  likely  to  have  offered  rest  to  a  weary 
little  wanderer,  was  searched  for  miles  round.  Bills 
were  printed,  rewards  were  offered,  inquiries  were  made 
far  and  near,  but  still  no  tidings.  The  mother  rocked 
and  moaned  in  her  chair,  ever  and  anon  starting  up  to 
take  a  hasty  look  to  see  if  some  welcome  messenger  were 
bringing  the  long-lost  one  back.  For  upwards  of  seven 
long  weeks  the  parents  and  neighbours  hoped  and  de- 
spaired ;  they  watched  and  wept. 

At  last  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain  swelled  the 
floods  of  Nidd ;  and  when  the  water  had  subsided,  an- 
other search  was  made,  and  this  time  not  in  vain.  Caught 
by  his  little  blue  smock ,  there  hung  our  poor  little  "*  Bish" 
from  the  bough  of  a  tree,  swollen  and  besodden.  They 
took  him  gently  down,  they  wrapped  him  carefully  up, 


and  brought  him  home.  Tes ;  the  poor  little  and  long- 
lost  one  was  at  last  rescued  firom  the  rude  grasp  of  the  un- 
friendly element,  and  laid  by  his  moumfol  parents  upon 
that  little  bed  where  once  he  bad  slept  so  securely. 

The  writer  of  this  record  had  frequently  visited  the 
parents  in  their  sorrow,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
child  being  found  than  he  Beized  the  first  opportunity  of 
offering  any  services  he  could.  The  father  was  at  his 
work,  but  the  mother  was  at  home,  with  a  calm  glesm 
of  satisfaction  settled  on  her  face,  which  seemed  to  sij, 
"  I  know  the  worst,  but  I  have  him  safe." 

'^  Well,  neighbour,"  said  the  visitor,  the  dergrman, 
"  sad  as  the  news  is,  you  must  be  greatly  reUeved  by 
knowing  for  certain  what  has  become  of  your  long-lost 
treasure?" 

'*  Ay,  I  am  that ! "  she  answered.  "  We  locked  our 
door  last  night,  and  went  to  bed  as  if  we  could  rest" 

*'  Locked  your  door ! "  said  the  minister ;  '*  don't  you 
always  lock  your  door  ? " 

"  We  always  used  to  lock  it,"  she  said  ;  "  but  ever 
since  William  was  lost,  we  never  have ;  for,"  added  she, 
with  feeling  and  pathos  which  the  writer  will  nerer 
forget,  "  I  thought  if  it  should  so  happen  that  my  bairn 
was  only  lost,  and  should  find  his  way  home,  he  shoald 
never  find  his  mother's  door  locked  against  him." 

As  I  walked  home  I  thought  on  those  words :  "  He 
would  not  find  his  mother's  door  closed  agaipst  him." 
What  a  story  this  told  of  a  mother's  love,  of  a  love 
which  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things !  She  would  leave  the  door  on  latch  till  the  very 
last.  Others  might  give  up  hope;  she  would  ding  on 
to  the  last  shred.  Till  she  saw  her  boy  stretched  des<i 
before  her,  she  could  not  but  think  that  he  might 
return. 

Oh,  the  loving-kindness  of  a  mother !  Oh,  the  long" 
suffering !  Oh,  the  hoping  against  hope !  Bat  what 
are  these  but  shadows  of  a  great  reality — sparks  from 
the  central  Sun  of  all  love  ?  What  h  all  a  mother^ 
love  in  comparison  to  that  of  God  t  Tea,  she  may  for- 
get, but  I  will  not  forget  We  speak  of  the  loving- 
kindness  and  the  long-suffering  of  God  to  sinners.  Alas, 
that  we  use  it  too  much  as  a  phrase  of  speech !  We 
hardly  believe  ourselves  when  we  use  the  word. 

Tet  BO  it  is.  The  Father's  home  on  high  is  ever  "on 
latch"  to  the  returning  and  repentant  prodigal.  By 
night  and  by  day,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  and  under  the  dark  cloud  of  troaUe, 
he  is  always  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  ready  to  receive 
us  back.  Not  yet,  blessed  be  God,  not  yet  is  the  door 
shut.  By-and-by,  when  the  Bridegroom  has  gone  in  to 
meet  the  bride,  the  door  will  be  shut.  It  will  be  then 
too  late  to  call  and  knock.  To  those  who  would  enter 
then  his  words  will  be;  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yw, 
I  know  you  not."  ''  When  once  the  Master  of  the 
house  is  risen  up,  and  bath  shut  to  the  door"  (Luke 
xiii.  25),  it  will  be  in  vain  to  knock ;  but  till  that  hour 
it  is  always  kept  on  latch  for  the  returning  sinner  - 
I  From  Tract  issued  by  Bdigious  Tract  Society, 
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BT  THE  ATTTHOB  OF  THE  "  OHBONIOLBB  OF  THE  SCHSnBERQ-COTTA  FAHILT." 


XXVI. 
LEmCE'S  DIAS7. 

ROAD  OAK,  Fefyruary  1666.— For  a 
brief  season  we  are  in  this  haven, 
driven  into  rest  by  many  storms. 
The  Plague  has  left  London.  The 
Court  has  returned  to  it  unchanged,  to  pursue  its 
revelries.  The  ejected  ministers  who  preached 
to  the  dying  city  are  once  more  silenced  and 
driven  from  their  pulpits,  and  not  only  driven 
from  their  pulpits  but  from  the  city,  by  the  Five 
Mile  Act^  which  prohibits  any  ejected  minister, 
on  severe  penalties,  from  approaching  within  five 
miles  of  the  church  where  he  was  wont  to  preach. 
Roger  deemed  his  work  in  London  for  the  pre- 
sent done. 

When  we  left^  the  streets  were  fragrant  with 
the  smoke  of  sweet  woods,  burned  in  the  houses, 
and  curling  through  the  open  windows  day  and 
night.  The  air  was  Ixuien  with  strange  Oriental 
odours  of  incense,  of  aromatic  gums  and  perfumes, 
floating  the  spirit  on  their  dream-like  fragrance 
(as  perfumes  only  can)  within  the  spells  of  en- 
chanted ground. 

Yet  the  change  is  pleasant,  thence,  to  this  whole- 
some country  air,  firesh  with  the  smell  of  the  new- 
ploughed  earth,  of  the  young  mosses  and  grasses 
shooting  out  everywhere  bright  tiny  spikes  or 
stars  of  jewel-like  green,  of  the  breath  of  cows, 
of  gummy  swelling  leaf-buds,  and  fir-stems  warmed 
into  pungent  fragrance  by  the  sun,  of  early  peep- 
ing .mow-drops  and  rare  violets,  of  sedges  moist- 
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ened  by  the  prattling  brooks,  of  free  winds  coming 
and  going  we  know  not  whence  or  whither — 
from  the  mountains,  from  the  sea,  or  from  the 
forests  of  the  American  wilderness.  It  is  invi- 
gorating to  body  and  soul  to  change  those  costly 
foreign  manu&ctured  perfumes  for  all  these  count- 
less, changing,  blending,  breathing  fragrances, 
which  make  what  I  suppose  is  meant  by  ''the 
smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed." 

It  is  a  wonderful  relief  to  be  here,  after  what 
we  have  gone  through ;  free  to  go  where  we  will, 
living  with  open  doors,  neighbours  freely  coming 
and  going,  guests,  unsuspected,  dropping  in  at  the 
hospitable  door  from  the  highway. 

It  is  not  so  much  like  coming  in  a  ship  out  of 
the  storm  into  the  haven,  as  like  being  quietly  laid 
on  a  friendly  sunny  shore,  after  bofieting  with 
panting  chest  and  weary  arms  through  the  waves 
which  have  made  the  ship  a  wreck. 

Something  of  this  calm,  indeed,  began  to  come 
even  before  we  left  London. 

It  is  a  thing  never  to  forget,  the  change  that 
came  over  people's  countenances  on  the  first  mom> 
ing  late  in  September,  when  the  number  of  the 
dead  was  in  the  week  declared  to  have  diminished 
instead  of  increasing ;  the  tears  that  those  first 
gleams  of  hope  brought  to  eyes  long  dry  in  despair ; 
the  re-awaking  of  neighbourly  sympathy,  as  each 
house  ceased  to  be  either  a  refuge  against  infec- 
tion, or  a  pest-house  from  which  it  issued ;  win- 
dows opened  fearlessly,  once  more,  to  hear  good 
news.  The  reserve  which,  like  a  fortress,  ram- 
part with  rampart^  guards  the  deepest  feelings  of 
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our  people,  broken  down  by  the  common  deliver- 
ance; strangers  grasping  each  others'  hands  in  the 
streets,  merely  for  the  joy  of  telling  the  good 
news,  weeping  aloud  for  gladness,  or  uttering 
the  brief  fervent  thanksgiving, — "  ^Tis  all  wonder- 
fid;  His  all  a  dream.  Blessed  he  God,  'tis  all 
Mis  own  doing.  Human  help  and  skUl  were  at 
an  end.     Let  us  give  thanks  to  Him." 

This  melting  together  of  men's  hearts  in  the 
rapture  of  a  common  deliverance,  struck  me  more 
than  alL  It  made  me  think  how  the  best  balsam 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  Christendom  would  be  for 
Christianity  to  be  once  more  understood  as  the 
Gospel  of  Great  Joy  which  it  assuredly  is.  There 
would  be  little  room  for  controversy,  I  thought, 
and  none  for  isolation  and  exclusion,  if  every 
heart  could  only  be  penetrated  with  the  joy  of  the 
forgiven  Prodigal,  jind  of  the  Angela'  Christmas 
hymn. 

Some  people  in  their  eagerness  to  purify  their 
houses  burned  them  down.  Wild  despair  was 
succeeded  on  every  side  by  hopes  as  wild.  Those 
who  had  suspected  every  one,  and  crept  along  the 
streets,  fearing  to  touch  each  others'  garments, 
grew  so  bold  that  they  no  longer  feared  even  the 
poor  ghastly  scarce-recovered  victims  of  the  Plague, 
who  began  to  limp  about  the  streets  with  the 
bandages  of  the  dreaded  sores  and  swellings  still 
around  their  heads  and  limbai 

If  even  the  reckless  Court  itself  hud  lived 
through  that  peril  and  that  rescue,  I  think  it  would 
never  have  affronted  Heaven  and  this  city  of 
mourners  again  with  its  profligate  revelrie&  The 
city,  indeed,  was  well  fomigated  from  infection 
with  perfumes,  and  with  brimstone,  to  make  it  a 
safe  dwelling  for  the  Court.  But  what  incense, 
what  fires,  can  purify  England  from  the  infection 
of  the  Court  itself) 

We  should  have  gone  to  Netherby.  But  that 
is  scarce  a  safe  home  just  now  for  Roger.  A 
vexatious  suit  has  been  instituted  against  him,  on 
the  ground  of  his  aiding  or  abetting  in  some  "  dis- 
loyal "  attempt  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  But 
we  know  it  is  his  work  during  the  Common- 
wealth that  is  the  true  ground  of  prosecution. 
Sir  Launcelot  Trevor  will  never  pardon  Roger's  de- 
tecting him  in  one  of  the  plots  for  assassinating 
CromwelL  It  is  not  the  hard  laws  themselves, 
severe  as  their  restrictions  and  penalties  are,  that 


cause  the  most  suffering.     It  is  the  power  they 
give  to  bad  men  to  annoy  the  good. 

Already  much  of  the  Drayton  property  has 
been  sacrificed  through  vexatious  exactiona  But 
now  it  is  more  than  property  that  is  threatened 
And  so  this  pleasant  home  of  Broad  Oak,  which 
is  a  house  of  mercy  to  so  many,  has  now  becoiLe 
a  refuge  for  usl  We  are,  in  fisurt,  here  as  in  i 
hiding-place,  until  this  tyranny  be  overpast,  or 
we  can  find  some  other  refuge. 

Our  host,  Mr.  Philip  Henry's  courtly  deference 
of  manners,  his  listening  to  every  one  as  if  he  had 
something  to  learn  from  each,  has  more  charm  for 
me  than  I  like  to  confess  to  myselE  It  recalls 
the  stately  courtesy  of  my  brother  Harry  and 
of  the  Cavaliers  who  were  his  contemporaries. 

The  Puritan  manners  are  severer  and  less  chiv- 
alrous than  those  of  our  old  Cavaliers,  thong^ 
with  more  of  true  knightly  honour  to  women  in 
them  than  the  courtiers  of  this  New  Court  are 
capable  of  comprehending. 

We  read  together  often,  Roger  and  I,  these  old 
records  of  the  early  settleiB  in  the  American  wil- 
demesses.  We  are  beginning  now  to  glean  more 
particular  tidings  concenung  the  various  village 
communities  into  which  the  settlers  have  now  or- 
ganized themselves.  For  more  and  more  we 
begin  to  speak  of  a  ''New  Netherby"  riaog 
beside  some  inland  mere  or  pleasant  cre^  of  the 
forest  in  the  New  England. 

'*  Not  that  I  deepair  for  a  moment  of  England," 
Roger  saya  "  But  we  have  but  one  life,  and  its 
years  are  few  and  precious ;  and  if  the  good  figfat 
is  going  on  victoriously  elsewhere,  it  seems  scarce 
a  man's  place  to  stay  where  the  best  he  can  do  is 
to  keep  quiet  and  hide  for  his  life." 

February  1666,  Beoad  Oak. — ^There  is  a 
serenity  and  sunshine  about  this  house  which 
makes  it  like  an  island  of  fair  weather  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulent  world.  Continually  it  r^ 
calls  to  me  Port  Royal  And  even  more  bj  re- 
semblance than  by  contrast 

It  seems  to  me  as  folly  as  Port  Royal  a  temple 
or  house  of  God.  (In  one  sense  I,  as  a  Pro- 
testant, should  believe  morf, 'since  the  church, 
not  the  convent,  is  Gk)d's  saored  Order.)  Every 
morning  and  evening  all  the  inmates  and  family 
assemble  for  prayer  and  reading  of  the  BUle,  ^  A^ 
the  priests  in  the  tabernacle,"  Mr.  Henry  sxp^ 
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**  used  daily  to  hum  the  ineenae,  and  to  lighi  the 
lamps."  ijl  pray  kneeUng;  for  Mr.  Henry  "  haai 
high  thoughts  of  the  body  as  Qod's  workmanship, 
and  deaires  that  it  should  share  in  the  homage 
offered  to  Hiai." 

Mr.  Henry  never  makes  this  service  long,  so  as 
to  be  a  weariness ;  he  ealls  it  the  **  hem  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  day  from  ravelling."  In  the 
evening  he  gathers  his  household^  servants,  work- 
men, day-labourers,  a»d  guests,  early,  that. the 
youngest,  or  those  who  have  done  a  hard  day's 
work  may  net  be  sleepy.  '*  Better  one  absent 
than  all  sleepy,"  he  saya. 

He  e:q>lains  the  Bible  as  be  reads  it,  not  merely 
"  mineinff  ii  smaU,  but  by  eaty  un/weed  dUtri- 
button."  Above  all,  he  seeks  to  lift  up  before 
the  heart  *'  Christy  the  Treasure  in  the  field  of  the 
Bible"  " Every  word  of  God  is  good,"  he  says, 
"  but  especially  God  the  Word."  He  closes  with 
a  psalm ;  sometimes  many  verses,  but  sung 
quickly,  every  one  hAving  a  book,  so  that  tiiere  is 
no  interruption  to  the  singing 

Afterwards  his  twa  little  boys  kneel  with 
folded  hands  before  their  father  and  mother,  and 
ask  theif  blessing,  while  he  pronounces  the  bene* 
diction  over  them,  saying,  "  The  Lord.bless  thee." 
On  Thursday  he  catechi2es  the  servants  oa  some 
simple  subject 

On  Sunday,  "  the  pearl  of  the  week,  the  queen 
of  day9,"  the  perpetual  Easter-day  on  which  we 
sing,  **  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,"  the  whole  house 
seems  so  full  of  tranquil  light,  all  sounds  and 
signs  of  needljtss  labour  banished,  all  the  sweet 
sounds  of  nature,  birds  and  bees  and  running 
brooks,  heard  with  a  new  music  in  the  hush  of 
human  rest^  the  men  and  maids  in  their  sober 
holiday  attire,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  there 
is  not  an  audible,  visiUe  increase  of  light  and 
music  in  the  external  world,  that  the  fidcb  and 
woods  and  skies  have  not  also  donned  a  festive 
attire,  that  the  sun  is  not  shining  with  a  new 
radiance,  like  the  andeat  Lamp  of  the  sanctuary, 
fresh  filled  and  trimmed  for  the  Sabbath.  It 
shines  on  the  heart  with  a  quiet  radiance,  like 
the  last  chapters  of  the  Gospels ;  the  resurrec- 
tion chapters.  The  household,  since  Mr.  Henry 
has  been  silenced,  attend  the  Church  service  in 
the  little  neighbouring  parish-church  of  White- 
church,  always  going  early,  before  the  service 


begins.  The  walks  through  the  field  to^  and  from 
the  ehurch-  are  a  sacred  service  in  themselves,  by 
virtue  of  Mr.  Henry's  discourse.  In  truth,  there 
is  no  silencing  the  music  ci  such  a  piety  as  his, 
unless  you  could  make  it  cease  to  flow. 

This  temple  also  has  its  shrines  and  inner 
sanctuary.  Mrs.  Henry  pointed  out  to  me  the  little 
chamber  where  her  husband  prays  alone ;  when  he 
changed  it  onoe^  he  consecrated  the  new  one  with  a 
spemal  prayer.  I  remember  Roger's  father  used 
to  call  the  direction,  '^  When  thou  enterest  into 
thy  clout  tihut  thy  door**  **  the  one  unquestionaUy 
divine  rubric  of  the  New  Testament."  And  it 
seems  to  me  beautiful  that  the  inmost  sanctuary 
of  our  houses,  as  of  our  hearts,  should  be  that 
which  is  consecrated  by  solitude  with  God. 

Then,  like  Port  Boyal,  this  is  a  house  of  mercy. 
Standing  near  the  wayside^  it  is  seldom  that  the 
hospitable  board  has  none  but  iamates  round  it 
And  Mr.  Henry's  simple^  fervent  thanks^ving  at 
the  table  must^  I  think,  go  along  with  the  traveller 
on  his  further  journey,  like  the  echo  of  a  hymn. 

The  order  of  the  convent,  moreover,  can 
scarcely  be  more  thonough  than  that  of  this 
home,  save  that  it  is  ;broken,  like  the  order  of 
nature,  by  the  sweet  irregularities  and  varieties 
which  always  come  to  stir  all  Divine  order  out  of 
monotony.  The  Hand  which  can  make  Life  the 
mainspring  of  its  machinery  may  dare  irregulari- 
ties. 

Fort  Boyal  was  especially  recalled  to  my  mind 
by  a  letter  I  received  last  November  from  Madame 
la  Mothe,  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  return  of  the 
nuns  to  Port  Boyal  des  Champs.  Four  years 
ago  thdy  were  dispersed  into  imprisonment  in 
various  convents,  in  the  hope  that  the  courage  of 
each  akme  might  fail,  so  that  in  isolation,  moved 
by  the  most  plausible  persuasions  and  the  severest 
threats,  the  community  might  separately  sign  the 
condemnation  of  Jansenism,  which  they  had  refused 
to  sign  together.  It  was  a  simple  question  of  fact. 
They  were  required  to  declare  that  the  five  con- 
demned propositions  were  in  Jansenius'  books; 
thus  asserting  what  they  believed  false  to  be  true. 
But  out  of  the  ninety-six  nuns  thus  dispersed 
eighty-four  returned  unshaken.  Madame  la 
Mothe  writes  : — 

"  Such  a  welcome  and  restoration  home  as  the 
holy  sisters  had  was  worth  sore  suffering  to  win 
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as  the  yaiious  carriages  met^  bringing  the  Mother 
Ang61ique  and  her  scattered  daughters  onoe  more 
together.  The  church  bells  pealed  joyous  greet- 
ings, and  the  peasants  shouted  or  wept  their  wel^ 
comes,  flocking  by  the  roadside,  along  the  steep 
descent  iato  the  Yalley,  in  holiday  dresses ;  gray- 
haired  tottering  men,  little  ,  toddling  children, 
mothers  and  babes  in  arms — not  a  creature  that 
could  stir  left  behind  to  miss  the  joy  of  welcoming 
thetr  benefactresses  back.  And  so  the  long  pro- 
cession of  nuns,  in  their  white  robes,  with  scarlet 
crosses,  disappeared  under  the  great  Gk)thic  gates, 
into  the  sacred  enclosure.  It  was  a  sight  inde- 
scribably beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  who  can  say 
what  it  was  to  the  heart  9" 

Martyrs  not  so  much  to  truth  as  to  truthful- 
ness, they  would  not  recognize  the  distinction 
between  consenting  to  what  they  deemed  a  lie 
and  telling  it 

Should  not  their  enemies  concede  at  least  this 
merit  to  the  two  thousand  ejected  ministers  ?  They 
may  be  over-careful,  as  I  think  they  are,  in  some 
of  their  scruples.  But  why  cannot  people,  who  see 
a  noble  heroism  in  eighty  nuns  suffering  qection 
and  dispersion  rather  than  declare  that  false  which 
they  believe  to  be  true — rather  than  bring  on 
their  souls  the  degradation  of  a  lie — see  something 
of  the  same  heroism  in  two  thousand  English 
clergymen  with  their  families  suffering  ejection, 
calumny,  and  peril  of  starvation,  rather  than 
solemnly  declare  they  believe  things  true  which 
they  believe  fiilsef  The  families  who  have  to 
share  the  misery  whether  they  will  or  no,  do  not 
make  the  sacrifice  easier. 

Yet  many  a  tender-hearted  lady  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, of  the  old  Cavalier  stock,  whose  fieu^e  has 
glowed  with  interest  when  I  have  told  her  of  the 
sufferings  and  constancy  of  the  Mdre  Ang61ique 
and  her  nuns,  and  who  has  rejoiced  with  me  when 
I  read  the  story  of  their  restoration,  can  see 
nothing  but  vulgar  perversity  and  obstinacy  in 
the  conduct  of  these  €jected  ministers. 

Why  cannot  these  also  be  respected  as  martyrs, 
if  not  to  truth,  at  least  to  truthfulness  % 

Can  it  be  that  the  white  dresses  and  red 
crosses  and  the  grand  arehed  entrance  gates  make 
the  di^ronce  1 

Or  is  it  merely  that  the  one  took  place  in 
France  and  the  other  at  home  % 


Building  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets  is  such 
easy  and  graceful  feminine  work !  As  easy  as 
tapestry-work,  especially  when  the  sepulchres  an 
reared  in  the  imaginatioii,  and  the  prophets  pro- 
phesied to  other  people's  forefiithenL 

But  it  seems  as  i(  in  heaven,  not  the  slightest 
value  were  attached  to  those  elegant  little  a^ticms^ 

The  one  thing  regarded  tkere  seems  to  be 
whether  we  help  and  honour  those  who  are  con- 
tending or  Buffering  for  trutii  and  right  nov. 
And  this  is  not  always  so  easy. 

For,  on  the  other  hand,  Aunt  Dorothy  was  not 
a  little  incensed  when  I  (moe  told  her  ^tending 
to  be  conciliatory)  that  I  thought  the  Noncon- 
formlst  ministers  quite  as  much  to  be  honoored 
as  the  Mdre  Ang61ique  and  her  nunsL 

'^  To  compare  Mr.  Baxter  and  two  thousand  of 
the  most  enlightened  ministen  in  England  to  a 
set  of  poor  benighted  Papists !"  said  she. 

And  she  was  only  to  be  mollified  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  deidency  in  my  own  religious 
training. 

Perhaps  for  us  women  the  safest  course  is 
to  render  as  wide  a  succour  as  we  can  to  aU  vfao 
suffer.  Because'  then  if  we  tm^a  any  mistakes 
as  to  truth,  in  the  great  account  they  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  entries  on  the  side  of 
love ;  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  overrule  the 
final  judgment 

M^irck  1666.— We  are  to  leave  this  friendly 
holy  roof  for  another  shelter. 

Many  a  sharp-cut  diamond  of  Mr.  Henry's  good 
sayings  I  shall  carry  away  with  me. 

^^RepenUmce  is  not  a  midden  Umd-JUod^  hvi  ik 
flowing  of  a  perennial  spring;  an  abiding  hMC 

"  Peace  is  joy  in  the  bloom  ;  Joy  is  peace  in  th( 
fruUr 

But  more  thim  all  such  sayings,  I  bear  away 
with  me  the  memoiy  of  a  sanctity  as  fresh  and 
fragrant  as  any  I  ever  hope  to  see,  fragrant  not 
as  with  the  odours  of  manufactured  peifones, 
but  with  the  countless  fragrances  of  a  field  whidi 
the  Lord  has  blessed. 

A  self-denial  made  all  the  lovelier  by  the 
capadtf  for  the  hapfmiess  it  foregoes,  by  ^ 
belief  that  every  creature  of  God  is  good  and  to 
be  enjoyed  with  thanks^viRg  which  prevents 
its  being  stiffened  into  austerity;  a  submissive 
Loyalty,  ennobled  by  the  higher  loyalty  wbicb 
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prevents  its  becoming  servile;  an  open-banded 
charity  sustained  by  busy-handed  industry,  by 
the  thrift  which  deems  vraste  a  sin  and  the 
justice  which  deems  debt  a  degradation ;  a  Devo- 
tion whose  chief  delight  is  to  soar  and  sing,  and 
which  sings  never  the  less  when  it  ^stoops  to 
serve ;  a  Eeligion  as  free  from  fanaticism,  wcHrldli- 
ness,  or  austerity  as  any  the  world  can  see. 

A  piety  which  would  have  been  my  mother^s 
element;  worthy  it  seems  to  me  of  the  sober 
joyful  Liturgy  she  loved  so  dearly,  yet  to  which 
Mr.  Henry  cannot  entirely  conform.  Tes ;  it 
seems  to  me  a  piety  more  unlike  that  of  the 
Puritans  of  our  early  days  than  unlike  that  of 
George  Herbert  or  of  Fort  Royal  A  lovely, 
patient,  quiet,  meek-eyed  piety !  It  recalls  to 
me  the  group  of  St.  Paul's  gentle  graces,  **  love, 
joy,  peace,"  and  the  rest^  which  I  used  to  think 
pictured  my  mother's  religion,  far  more  than  St. 
Peter's  belligerent  virtues,  godliness,  faith,  courage, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  stand  forth  in  sword  «nd 
breastplate  like  the  religion  of  Boger  and  the 
Ironsides. 

"  If  the  old  Cavaliers,  alas,  are  gone,"  I  said  to 
Roger  to-day,  "  it  seems  to  me  the  old  Puritans 
«'ire  gone  as  weU.  Mr.  Philip  Henry  is  far  less 
like  the  Ironsides  than  like  ray  mother.  This  is 
a  piety  which  would  have  suffered  in  prisons  and 
pillories  to  any  extent,  but  would  scarcely  have 
lifted  its  voice  in  the  Parliament  with  Mr. 
Hampden  and  Mr.  Pym,  aiui  would  certainly  not 
have  raised  the  standard  at  Edgebill  or  Worcester. 
Where  are  the  old  Puritans  gone  1" 

"Where  we  may  follow  them,  sweet  heart," 
said  he;  "to  fight  the  wolves  and  conquer  the 
wildernesses  of  the  West" 

"Then,"  said  I,  "are  the  wrestling  Christian 
virtues  to  migrate  to  New  England  to  subdue  the 
New  World  ;  whilst  the  feminine  Christian  graces 
are  to  stay  at  home  to  endure  the  pillory  and  the 
prison  1  That  were  a  strange  division.  Meseems 
what  with  prohibitions  to  speak,  and  imprisonment, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  fighting  men,  this  pa- 
tient, passive,  nonconfonnity  can  never  spread. 
Perhaps  in  a  generation  or  two  it  will  die  out" 

"  Scarcely,  I  think,"  he  said.  "  The  old  country 
is  patient  and  dumb,  and  sometimes  takes  a  long 
sleep,  but  I  believe  she  wiU  wake  one  day,  and 
break  the  nets  they  have  entangled  her  in,  and 


scatter  those  who  twisted  them,  simply  by  rising 
and  shaking  herself  Only  her  sleep  may  be  too 
long  for  us  to  wait  to  the  end  of  it" 

"  But  who  is  to  wake  herl"  I  said.  '^  A  piety 
this  of  Mr.  Henry's,  as  of  Mr.  Herbert's,  indeed 
beautiful  and  pure  enough  to  convert  the  world, 
if  some  louder  voice  could  only  rouse  the  world 
to  look  at  it  But  whence  is  this  voice  to  come? 
For  it  seems  to  me  our  Liturgy,  though  the  purest 
music  of  devotion  that  can  rise  to  Heaven  if 
once  people  are  awake  to  hear  it  and  to  sing  it, 
has  scarcely  the  kind  of  fiery  force  in  it  to  arouse 
the  slumbering  world.  And  if  the  Puritan  re- 
ligion becomes  alike  so  meek  and  soft-spoken, 
whence  is  this  enkindling  fire  to  come  9 " 

"  Tou  might  as  well  have  asked  oi»  ancestor 
Cassibelawn  where  the  fire  was  to  come  from 
when  the  forests  were  cut  down,"  he  said.  "  While 
the  forests  give  fuel  enough,  who  can  foresee  the 
coal-pits  1*' 

"  Perhaps,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "  when  the 
spring  comes  and  the  ice  melts  and  the  musdc 
of  the  living  waters  breaks  on  England  again,  as 
it  must  and  will,  the  new  streams  vrill  find  new 
channels." 

Our  discourse  was  broken  at  this  point  by  the 
arrival  of  two  horsemen  who  di^nnounted  at 
the  door.  The  hospitable  board  was  spread  for 
the  midday  meal,  and  as  we  went  down  to  take 
our  places  at  it^  Mr.  Henry  introduced  us  to  these 
new  guests  as  friends  of  hi& 

They  were  Dr.  Annesly  and  Dr.  Wesley,*  two 
of  the  Nonconformist  ministers. 

xxvn. 

olive's  BECOLLECnONS. 

Troubles  came,  as  troubles  are  wont  to  come, 
in  troops,  sweeping  down  on  us  thick  and  £eist  ux 
the  year  which  followed  the  Plague  1666. 

Through  the  whole  year  Roger  was  in  con- 
cealment vrith  Lettice  and  their  boy.  Lands  and 
houses  are  no  safeguards  in  a  persecution,  when 
so  much  lies  at  the  mercy  of  informers.  And 
Boger — and  Lettice  also — had  an  implacable 
enemy  in  Sir  Launcelot  Trevor,  the  profligacy 
of  whose  early  years  had  at  its  second  fermentation 
soured  into  malignity  against  those  who  had 

*  Uaternal  and  pafcernal  gnnd&Uien  of  the  Wealeyi. 
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reproved  or  thwarted  him.  It  wad  Sir  Launcelot^ 
indeed,  who  hunted  us  hither.  In  his  youth 
he  had  made  some  careless  studies  in  the  l»w, 
and  new  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges. 
Vexations  which  render  life  impossible  for  ail  the 
best  ends  of  living  are  terribly  easy  to  inflict  when 
bad  hfcws  are  executed  by  worse  men.  And  it 
was  this  which  made  the  misery  of  those  times. 
The  laws  were  indeed  (as  we  believe)  harsh  and 
unjust;  but  it  was  the  authorities  who  made 
them  and  the  judges  who  administered  them, 
it  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  letter  was  carried 
out  thi^  niade  them  (at  last)  unsupportable. 

About  the  spring  of  this  year  the  pressure  of 
the  times  fell  hard  on  Gousin  Plaoidia. 

Her  son  Isaac  was  arrested  for  attending  a 
forbidden  meeting  near  Bedford,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  cdd  jail  on  Bedford  Bridge,  where  John 
Banyan  (though  loyal  as  Mr.  Baxter)  had  already 
been  incarcerated  for  six  years. 

Isaac  wrote  as  if  the  imprisonment  in  such 
company  were  not  imprisonment  but  empara- 
dising.  ^'  Such  heavenly  discourse  as  John 
Bunyan  makes  here/'  said  he,  ^' would  make  a 
dungeon  a  palace.**  He  gave  hints  adso  of  a 
wonderful  story,  or  allegory,  which  the  tinker 
was  penning  in  the  jail,  and  which  (said  Isaac) 
would  make  as  much  music  in  the  world,  when  it 
came  forth,  as  Mr.  Milton's  poems.  We  smiled 
at  the  lad's  enthusiasm,  for  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  that  a  poor  tinker,  however  godly,  could 
write  anything  beyond  edifying  sheets  suited  to 
paste  on  the  walla  of  poor  folks  like  himself. 
Indeed,  we  had  seen  some  verses  of  his,  which, 
though  full  of  piety  and  patience,  were  scarce  to 
be  called  poetry. 

And  that  very  year  Mr.  Thomas  Ellwood,  a 
Quaker,  and  a  friend  of  Annis  Nye,  who  had  once 
been  reader  to  Mr.  Milton  .in  his  blindness, 
brought  us  marvellous  accounts  of  a  manuscript 
Mr.  Milton  had  given  him  to  read  at  a  '^  pretty 
box"  Mr.  Ellwood  had  taken  for  him,  during  the 
Plague,  at  Giles  Ghalfont  It  coi«tained  the  Epic 
poem  called  "  Paradise  Lost."  Thomas  Ellwood 
said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  said  much  here  of 
Paradise  lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of 
Paradise  found?"  Some  time  afterwkrds,  Mr. 
Milton  showed  him  another  poem  called  '*  Paradise 
Regained,"  saying,  in  a  pleasant  tone,  ^  This  is 


owing  to  you ;  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by  tlie 
question  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont^  which  before 
I  had  not  thought  of." 

So  that,  seeing,  besides  all  he  had  already  done 
to  the  marvel  of  Europe,  Mr.  Milton  had  these 
wonderful  epics  in  store,  it  naturally  amused  us 
not  a  little  that  Isaac  should  compare  this  good 
tinker  with  him.  Nevertheless,  we  honoured  ibe 
lad's  heartiness,  and  rejoiced  that  in  his  dolefd 
condition  he  had  such  pious  company  to  comfcot 
him  withai 

Not  so,  however,  his  mother.  Her  distress 
knew  no  bounds.  This  affliction  tore  her  bejirt 
in  twain ;  setting  what  was  highest  in  her  in  fierce 
civil  war  with  what  was  lowest  For,  in  spite  of 
all  her  protestations  of  poverty,  nunour  had  ratber 
magnified  than  diminished  the  amount  of  Cousin 
Placidia's  hoards.  The  more  she  sought  to  keep 
them  unknown,  the  more  magnificent  they  grew 
in  the  busy  imaginations  of  her  neighhoara 
And  coffer  after  coffer  of  her  painfully  hoardeil 
stores  had  to  be  confessed  and  emptied  as  sbe 
sought  to  bribe  one  exacting  officer  after  auotber 
to  release  her  son ;  until  the  more  she  gave  tbe 
more  they  believed  she  could  be  tortured  into 
giving,  the  more  the  ingenuity  of  informers  and 
the  greed  of  jailers  increased,  and  the  more  dis- 
tant grew  the  prospects  of  poor  Isaac's  liberatioa 

My  heart  ached  for  the  torture  she  irect 
through  as,  bit  by  bit,  she  had  to  offer  up  the 
money  which  was  dear  to  her  as  life,  for  the  cbild 
who  was  dearer. 

'^  It  is  worse  than  the  boot  or  the  thumbscrew 
with  which  they. are  torturing  the  poor  Core 
nanters  in  Scotland,"  I  said  one  day  to  Job  For- 
ster,  when  we  were  staying  at  Netherby ;  "screwed 
tighter  and  tighter  till  it  crushes  the  bone." 

^*  Never  heed.  Mistress  Olive,"  said  M 
"  Thank  the  Lord  it  isn't  in  your  hands  bat  in 
His,  who  loves  Mistress  NichoUs  a  sight  better 
than  you  do.  It  isn't  her  heart  that  screw  is  crush- 
ing, if  s  the  worm  in  her  heart  which  is  eating  it 
out" 

"Thou  art  somewhat  hard  on  Mistress  NichoEs'' 
ssiid  Rachel,  ''to  my  mind;  after  all,  she  bad 
saved  it  all  for  the  lad." 

"  Women's  hearts  are  tender,"  said  Job^  giving 
an  emphatio  hammer  to  the  spade  he  was  repair- 
ing, "and  thine  tenderer  than  any.     But  tberes 
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a  love  tenderer  than  thine.  GI017  to  His  holy 
name,  He  did  not  pat  away  the  sorrowing  cap  for 
all  His  own  pains.  And  He  will  not  pat  aside 
the  bealing  cup  for  all  her  crying  oi  thine.  In 
His  warfare  it  isn't  once  setting  us  on  Burford 
church  roo^  nor  twice,  that  keeps  us  steady  to 
the  Captain's  lead." 

This  trouble  of  Isaac's  wrought  much  on 
Maidie,  who  had  always  repaid  Isaac's  devoted 
homage  loftily,  and  not  always  graciously,  since 
the  early  days  when  he  overwhelmed  her  with  the 
nn  welcome  offering  of  his  best  hen.  Sharp-sighted 
as  these  children  are  (flatter  ourselves  as  we  may) 
to  spy  out  our  failings,  and  intolerant  of  them  as 
jouth  with  its  high  standards  will  be,  Maidie  had 
been  wont  to  hear  Cousin  Placidia's  moans  of 
poverty  with  ill-disguised  incredulity,  and  had  called 
lier  economies  by  veiy  unsparing  scriptural  names. 
But  now  Isaac's  imprisonment  seemed  at  once  to 
exalt  him  in  the  perverse  maiden's  imagination 
from  a  boy  to  a  hero.  She  wrote  to  him;  and, 
what  was  more,  Dolly  treacherously  reported  that 
she  wept  nights  long  about  him ;  and  (which  was 
the  greatest  triumph  of  all)  she  began  to  love 
his  mother  for  his  sake.  "  It  was  plain,"  she  said, 
"how  unjust  she  bad  been  to  Cousin  Racidia;  it 
was  plain  that  it  ^as  only  for  Isaac's  sake  she 
had  pinched  herself,  and  sometimes  also  other 
folk.  Otherwise,  would  she  be  ready  to  part  with 
everything  for  his  sake  now  %  It  was  noble  for 
a  mother  to  deny  herself  for  her  son,"  pronounced 
Maidie,  controversially;  "  and  if  this  denying  ex- 
tended to  others  sometimes,  it  must  be  excused. 
It  was  but  the  exuberance  of  a  virtue ;  and  she, 
for  her  part,  was  ashamed  of  having  ever  spoken 
hardly  of  Cousin  Pladdia,  and  would  never  do  so 
again." 

So  a  close  bond  grew  up  between  these  two ; 
and  it  became  clear  to  me  I  should  have  to  spare 
a  portion  of  my  daughter's  love  to  soften  with  its 
free  sunshine,  and  quicken  with  its  own  generous 
youth,  this  heart  that  had  grown  so  old  and 
shrivelled  with  self-imposed  cares. 

And  it  was  also  plain  what  would  come  of  this 
when  Isaac,  always  so  faithful  to  her,  came  out 
of  prison,  at  once  exalted  into  manhood  and 
smitten  into  knighthood  in  Maidie's  eyes — by 
persecution,  and  found  Maidie  already  ministering 
to  his  mother  as  a  daughter.    Indeed,  the  be- 


irothal  was  already  accomplished  in  all  its  essen- 
tials. And  it  seemed  to  me  that,  so  beggared 
and  so  enriched,  Cousin  Pladdia  would  have  at 
last  no  alternative  but  to  throw  aside  the  self- 
deceiving  and  self-tormenting  which  had  made 
her  youth  old  age  and  her  wealth  poverty,  and 
in  her  old  age  and  destitution  for  the  first  time 
to  grow  rich  and  young. 

Aa  the  year  went  on,  more  and  more  our 
thoughts  turned  to  the  New  World  on  the  other 
side  of  the  se&  Roger's  mind  had  been  turned 
thither  ever  since  the  Lord  Protector's  death,  as 
the  only  place  where  in  his  lifetime  it  was  pro- 
bable he  would  be  able  to  render  England  those 
"  public  services  for  which  a  man  is  bom." 

Loyalty  he  believed  England  had  refused  to 
the  prince  Qod  sent  her,  and  was  suffering  for  it 
And  Liberty,  said  he,  who  ever  wakes  and  sleeps 
with  her  twin-sister  Loyalty,  would  scarce  awake 
again,  in  our  days,  to  lead  to  noble  warfare  the  men 
of  this  bewildered  generation. 

Meanwhile  my  husband,  while  the  prisons  were 
fuller  than  ever  of  sufferers  for  conscience,  found 
it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  obtain  access  to 
them  or  to  give  them  succour. 

Aunt  Dorothy  was  prepared  at  any  moment  to 
shake  off  the  dust  from  her  feet  against  the  pro- 
fligate Court  which  encouraged  Sabbath-breaking, 
theatres,  and  bear-baitings,  and  banished  five 
miles  from  its  suburbs  the  loyal  and  godly  minis- 
ters who  had  laboured  so  faitbfuUy  to  bring  it 
back ;  and  against  the  infatuated  country  which 
could  pay  servile  adulation  to  such  a  Court 

She  was  also  troubled  at  Mr.  Baxter's  marry- 
ing so  young  a  wife,  and  winced  a  little  when 
Lettice  defended  him,  and  declared  that  at  heart 
Aunt  Dorothy's  place,  after  all,  was  beside  the 
holy  maids  and  recluses  of  Port  Royal 

Cousin  Pladdia,  on  her  part,  was  ready  for  any 
refuge  which  would  keep  Isaac  out  of  the  way  of 
John  Bunyan  and  the  informers.  Thus,  by  dif- 
ferent strokes,  the  cords  of  the  old  tent  were  being 
loosened  for  us  alL 

Job  and  Rachel  Forster,  however,  still  hesi- 
tated. They  could  not  "get  light  upon  it" 
They  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  desert- 
ing the  post  they  had  been  set  to  keep;  and 
more   especially  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
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take  Annis  Nye,  who  had  gone  to  live  with 
them,  to  New  England.  I  think  also  they  were 
more  moved  by  sympathy  with  Annia  Nye*8 
beliefs  than  they  quite  knew  themselves.  Kachel 
thought  the  Quakers  had  been  set  to  give  a  won- 
derful testimony  for  peace  and  patience  in  an  age 
when  there  was  too  much  fightiag;  and  for 
silence  in  an  age  when  there  was  too  much  talk- 
ing. And  Job  said,  ^  We  have  done  fighting  and 
talking  enough  in  our  day,  in  my  belief  to  last 
some  time ;  and  now  the  Lord  seems  to  be  saying 
to  us,  *  Study  to  he  quiet  and  to  do  your  <non  busi- 
ness/ and,  *  Where  ttoo  or  three  are  gathered  together ^ 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them!  That's  about 
where  the  lessons  for  the  day  seem  to  me  to  be 
just  now.  And  I've  a  mind  we'd  better  be  in 
no  hurry,  but  sit  still  and  learn  them." 

Thus  we  still  lingered.  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
despair  of  the  re-awaking  of  an  England  in  which 
John  Milton  was  still  living  and  thinking,  and 
John  Bunyan,  and  John  Howe,  and  Dr.  Owen, 
and  Eichard  Baxter,  and  through  which  thirty 
thousand  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  still  scat- 
tered, working  at  their  fSarms  and  forges  through- 
out the  land.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  leave  such  an 
England,  so  few  years  before  a  Queen  of  Nations, 
as  long  as  she  would  but  give  us  a  little  sheltered 
space  wherein  to  work  for  her,  and  a  little  reason 
to  hope. 

But  slowly  the  necessities  which  pressed  us 
from  her  shores  gathered  closer  and  closer  around 
us,  until  we  could  linger  no  more. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London  brought  my  husband 
to  a  decision. 

Our  own  house  escaped;  but  many  houses  in 
the  city,  in  which  much  of  his  property  consisted, 
were  burnt.  And  the  misery  of  so  many  thou- 
sands, whom  our  losses  deprived  us  of  the  power 
to  relieve,  made  us  at  last  resolve  to  make  the 
voyage,  while  we  had  the  means  yet  left  to  pay 
the  ship-master  and  purchase  such  goods  as  we 
should  need  in  beginning  life  again  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

It  was  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber 1666  that  the  flames  of  that  terrible  Fire  burst 
forth.  By  midnight  they  raged.  In  three  days 
the  whole  city  was  a  heap  of  smddng  smoulder- 
ing ruinsL 


To  us  who  lived  at  Westminster,  it  seemed  as 
if  the 'fierce  eastern  wind  was  driving  the  flames 
towards  that  guilty  roof  at  Whitehall,  which  scarce 
a  righteous  man  in  the  nation  but  deemed  to  be 
itself  the  plague  spot  and  the  Gehenna  which  was 
bringing  desolation  by  plague  and  fire  on  the 
whole  land. 

All  the  night  the  sky  was  fieiy,  *^like  the  top 
of  a  burning  oven.''  In  the  day  the  air  was  so 
thick  with  the  coiling  columns  of*  smoke,  tbt 
"the  sun  shone  through  it  with  a  colour  like 
blood."  Those  who  ventured  near  said  that  the 
pavements  glowed  a  fiery  red,  so  that  no  horse  or 
*  man  could  tread  them,  and  the  melting  lead  from 
the  burning  churches  ran  down  the  streets  in  a 
stream.  Now  and  then  the  dense  masses  of 
smoke  were  broken  by  the  stones  of  St.  Paul's 
flying  like  grenadoes,  or  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
vivid  flame  making  the  smoke  visible  even  in  the 
daylight,  as  some  of  the  coal  and  wood  wharves 
and  stores  of  oil  and  resin  along  the  river-side 
were  seized  by  the  fire.  And  the  steady  roar  of 
the  flames  was  broken  now  and  then  by  ex- 
plosions, as  vast  powder-stores  split  asunder,  or 
by  the  wailings  and  cries  of  the  ruined  people 
running  to  and  fro  in  helpless  consternation,  doI 
even  attempting  to  save  their  goods. 

Still,  day  and  night,  the  east  wind,  so  steadj 
in  its  fierceness,  drove  on  the  flames  and  smoke 
towards  us  ;  towards  the  Court;  till,  on  the  third 
day,  they  crossed  towards  Whitehall  itself  Fear- 
ful, it  was  said,  was  the  confusion  in  those  houses 
of  revelry.  Gk)od  men  could  think  of  nothing 
that  ever  could  be  like  it  but  the  nniversal  con- 
flagration  of  the  world.  But  again,  as  in  the 
Plague,  the  Court  escaped.  The  neighhooiing 
houses  were  blown  up,  so  as  to  kill  the  flames  by 
starvation;  and  at  last  their  impetuous  onset  was 
stayed,  and  Whitehall  was  left  without  one  of 
its  gaming-tables  or  chambers  of  reveliy  being 
touched. 

Streets  in  the  west^  which  were  nests  of  on- 
blushing  wickedness,  escaped ;  whilst  the  city, 
of  which  Mr.  Baxter  said  '^  there  was  not  snch 
another  in  the  world  for  piety,  sobriety,  and  tem- 
perance^" was  burnt  to  ashes. 

Aunt  Dorothy  took  tlua  much  to  heart;  and 
from  that  time  I  scarcely  remember  her  attempt- 
ing any  more  to  interpret  the  Divine  judgment^ 
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which  had  once  seemed  to  her  so  easy  to  trans- 
late. 

After  the  Horror  came  the  misery  and  the  desola- 
tion. It  is  when  the  ashes  of  the  fires  which 
desolate  our  lives  are  cold  that  we  first  understand 
our  loss.  And  it  was  many  days  before  the  ashes 
of  the  Qreat  Fire  of  London  were  cold  enough  for 
men  to  tread  them  safely  and  learn  the  extent  of 
^  the  ruin;  to  see  the  fountains  dried  up,  the  stones 
calcined  white  as  snow. 

Two  hundred  thousand  homeless  men,  and 
women,  and  little  children,  were  scattered  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  hill-sides,  chiefly  on  the  north, 
as  £GLr  as  Highgate,  by  the  wretched  remnants  of 
their  household  stuff  They  were  ready  to  perish 
of  hunger,  yet  my  husband  said  they  did  not  beg 
a  penny  as  he  passed  from  group  to  group.  Some 
of  them  had  been  rich  and  delicately  lodged  and 
clothed  three  days  before,  and  had  not  learned 
the  art  of  craviog  aljns.  Others  were,  it  seemed, 
too  stupified.  His  Majesty  did  his  utmost  to 
make  provision  for  their  relief  (said  the  admiring 
courtiers)  by  "proclamation  for  the  country  to 
come  in  and  refresh  them  with  provisions;" 
which,  moved  by  the  proclamation  of  the  king 
(or  by  another  proclamation  issued  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  before  by  One  who  spake  with  autho- 
rity), the  countiy  people  did,  to  the  glory  of  the 
king  and  the  admiration  of  the  courtiers. 

It  was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  as 
we  looked  from  one  side  of  our  house  over  the 
blackened  heaps  of  cinders,  where  three  days 
before  had  stood  the  Gty  of  London,  and  on  the 
other  towards  Whitehall,  standing  unscathed; 
when  we  thought  of  two  thousand  faithful  ser- 
vants of  God  forbidden  to  speak  for  Him ;  of  ten 
thousand  houses,  from  not  a  few  of  which  had 
gone  np  day  and  night  true  prayer  and  pndse, 
made  desolate ;  of  a  hundred  thousand,  not  a  few 
of  them  good  men  and  true,  swept  %way  by  the 
Plague  the  year  befbre;  and  then  of  all  the 
riotous  Toices  in  the  palace  not  silenced,  but  per- 
mitted' to  speak  their  worst  for  the  devil;  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  truth 
that  ^  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth"  not 
to  the  accuser  and  th«  enemy,  but  to  "Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous."  It  was  not  easy.  We  had 
to  endure  in  those  days  "as  seeing  Him  whois 
invisible."  '^v. 


My  husband  said,  indeed,  that  the  fire  might 
prove  to  be  God's  fumigation  against  the  pesti- 
lence ;  and  that  the  pestilence  itself  was  but  (as 
it  were)  the  ships  which  take  us  to  the  "  other 
side,"  being  sent  in  a  fleet  instead  of  one  by  one. 

But  in  the  pestilence  which  is  inwardly  and 
eternally  pestilential,  the  pestilence  of  vice  and 
selfishness,  which  was  corrupting  the  inner  life  of 
England,  the  raging  fire  of  sin  which  consumes 
not  the  flesh  only  but  the  soul, — who  could  see 
any  good) 

Boger*s  and  my  old  puzzle  of  the  apple-tree 
yawned  beneath  and  around  us,  a  great  gulf,  dark 
and  unfathomable  as  of  old. 

If  our  hearts  were  less  tossed  about  on  the 
surging  waves  of  this  abyss  than  of  old,  it  was 
not  that  the  waves  were  quieter  or  less  un- 
fathomed.  We  knew  them  to  be  deeper  than  we 
had  dreamed.  For  we  had  tried  line  after  line 
and  touched  no  bottom.  We  felt  them  to  be 
more  unquiet,  for  the  times  were  stormier,  and 
we  were  no  longer  on  the  edge  bat  launched  on 
the  sea.  It  was  simply  that,  falling  at  the  feet 
of  Him  who  stood  at  the  helm,  we  could  worship 
Him  with  a  deeper  adoration,  and  trust  Him  with 
more  confiding  simplicity.  '*Thou  knowest  the 
other  side,"  we  could  say.  "Thou  art  there. 
Thou  art  taking  us  thither.  Thou  knowest  the 
depths.  Thou  alone.  Thou  hast  risen  thence. 
Thou  knowest  God.  We  see  Him  manifested  in 
Thee.  And  Thou  hast  said,  good  and  not  evil  is 
the  heart  and  the  crown  of  alL  And  we  are 
satisfied." 

So,  after  a  heavy  winter  on  the  edge  of  that* 
desolation  which  we  could  do  so  littie  to  restore, 
we  left  our  old  house  in  London  in  March,  and 
went  in  the  spring  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  old 
home  at  Netherby,  before  it  was  broken  up  and 
passed  out  of  our  hands  for  ever. 

Many  of  the  old  fields  (we  knew  every  flowery 
bank  and  copsy  comer  of  every  one  of  them)  had 
already  been  sold  to  meet  the  expenses  thrown 
on  Boger  by  the  lawsuit  And  now  the  old  house 
itself  was  to  be  sold.  01iver*s  Parliament  had 
not  altogether  reformed  the  Law.  And  I  sup- 
pose no  reformation  of  laws  avails  very  much 
when  the  men  who  adminiater  them  are  corrupt 
Besides,  unsuccessful  revolutions  must  be  dealt 
with  as  rebellions ;  those  who  fail  must  expect 
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to  Bofifer.  Roger  and  most  of  as  had  made  our 
account  for  that^  and  it  was  not  of  that  we  com- 
plained. 

It  was  not  safe  for  Roger  and  Lettice  to  be 
with  us  at  Netherby. 

Of  this  I  was  almost  glad  The  fuller  the  old 
home  was,  and  so  the  more  like  its  old  self,  the 
harder  it  would  be  to  leavei  There  were  enough 
voices  silent  for  ever,  making  every  chamber,  and 
every  i&ook  of  garden  and  pleasaunce  sacred  by 
their  echoes  in  the  memory,  to  make  the  parting 
such  a  wrench  as  scarcely  leaves  us  the  same  ever 
aft^r. 

All  Aunt  Dorothy's  Puritan  training  had  not 
swept  the  heathen  idolatry  out  of  my  heart  For 
what  else  was  it  to  feel  as  if  all  the  dumb  and 
lifeless  things  had  voices  calling  me  and  pleading, 
'^  Forsake  us  not,  forsake  us  not,  have  we  served 
you  so  ill  ]  '*  and  arms  stretched  out  to  cling  to  us 
and  draw  ns  back  9 

The  store*room  over  the  porch,  where  Roger 
and  I  had  held  our  Sunday  conversations ;  the 
chamber  where  my  father's  books  and  mathe- 
matical instruments  still  were,  undisturbed,  in  the 
places  where  he  had  left  them,  where  he  had 
taken  me  on  his  knee  and  said,  '*  Before  the  great 
mysteries,  I  can  only  wonder  and  wait  and  say 
like  thee,  '  Fatlier,  how  can  I  understands  a  Utile 
child  like  me  ? ' " — the  waiuacotted  parlour  where 
"  Mr.  Cromwell  of  Ely  "  had  talked  to  us  of  "  his 
little  wenches,"  and  looked  at  Roger  with  softened 
eyes,  thinking,  perchance,  of  that  death  of  his 
first-bom  which  "  went  as  a  sword  to  his  heart, 
indeed  it  did;'*  where  John  Milton  (not  blind 
then)  had  played  on  the  organ,  and  discoursed 
with  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor; — how  dared  I  have 
t^rs  to  spare  for  leaving  such  as  these,  or  even 
the  graves  of  our  fathers  in  the  old  church  they 
had  helped  to  build,  and  the  places  where  we  and 
ours  had  knelt  for  generations,  when  England  had 
lost  Liberty  and  the  strenuous  heart  to  strive  for 
it,  and  it  seemed  almost  the  heart  to  weep  for  it 
now  it  was  gone,  and  could  not  afford  her  noblest 
even  a  grave  ? 

But  there  were  other  partings  which  went  far 
deeper  into  the  hearty  on  which  even  now  it  is 
best  not  to  dwell  much,  partings  from  those  whom 
it  was  no  idolatiy  to  feel  it  very  sore  to  leave,  old 
faithful  friends — our  father's  friends  ;  (and  every 


fjEimiliar  face  in  the  village,  as  it  came  to  see  us 
go,  was  as  the  face  of  a  friend  to  us,  going  ve 
knew  not  whither,  among  we  knew  not  whom.) 

We  could  never  have  left  them,  had  it  been 
possible  for  ns  to  befriend  and  succour  tbem 
longer  at  home.  As  many  as  could  leave  went 
with  usL 

And  hardest  of  all  it  was  to  pass  the  old  forge, 
and  see  no  friendly  faces  there,  and  know  that 
Job  and  Rachel  were  praying  for  ns  in  the  old 
cottage  within,  not  daring  to  see  us  go. 

Cousin  Placidia  was  away  making  the  last  effort 
to  release  her  son. 

So  we  went  at  the  beginning  of  April  to 
Southampton,  where  the  ship  was.  We  had  to 
wait  some  days  there  for  her  sailing.  Dreary, 
blank  days,  we  thought  they  must  be,  suspended 
between  the  old  life  and  the  new.  But  tvo 
surprises  made  them  bright  to  us  as  a  beginning. 
rather  than  an  end. 

Two  days  before  we  started,  Isaae  appeared, 
with  his  mother.  He  looked  very  much  as  if  tie 
prison  had  indeed  been  a  Paradise  to  him ;  and 
her  face,  sharp  and  worn  as  it  was,  seemed  to  ne 
stamped  with  the  cares  which  enrich,  instead  of 
impoverishing,  the  cares  of  love  instead  of  the 
cares  of  covetousness.  There  was  a  glow  and  a 
rest  in  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  on  Isaac  and 
Maidie,  which  I  had  never  seen  there  before.  And 
as  to  Isaac  and  Maidie,  I  believe  distinctions  of 
time  and  place  were  just  then  so  dim  to  them, 
that  if  you  had  asked  them  where  those  dap 
were  spent,  they  would  have  been  dear  but  on 
one  point,  and  that  was  that  it  was  most  surely 
not  in  the  Old  World,  but  in'  a  world  altogether 
and  for  ever  New. 

Thus,  as  ever,  in  the  music  of  this  changing  life, 
the  closing  cadences  were  intertwined  with  the 
opening  chords,  and  the  last  evening  in  Old 
England  came.  Roger  and  Lettice,  with  their 
little  Harry  Davenant,  were  already  safe  on 
board.  We  were  to  join  them  at  the  dawa  And 
when  we  climbed  up  into  the  ship^  Tery  strange 
it  was  to  find  my  hand  in  the  welcoming  grasp  of 
a  strong  hand,  certainly  not  that  of  a  strange 
sailor's,  and  looking  up,  io  see  Job  Forster,  vith 
Rachel  and  Annis  Nye  behind  him. 

"  There  was  no  help  for  it  That  wilful  maid 
would  come,"  he  said,  apologizing  to  himself  for 
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doing  what  he  liked.  ^  She  had  the  '  concern*  at 
last,  I  have  been  afraid  of  all  along.  She  was 
set  on  going  into  the  lions'  den ;  so,  of  course, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  Rachel  and  me 
to  come  and  take  care  of  her." 

So  we  sailed  down  Southampton  Water,  by  the 
shores  the  Mayflower  had  left  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tuty  before.  There  were  clouds  over  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  dear  old  country  as  we  looked  our 
last  at  her,  which  broke  ere  we  had  been  long  on 
board,  blending  earth  and  sky  in  a  wild  storm  of 
rain.  But  before  we  lost  sight  of  the  shore,  the 
clouds  were  spanned  by  the  rare  glory  of  a  perfect 
rainbow,  bridging  the  storm  with  hope. 

Then,  as  we  sailed  on,  the  clouds  rose  slowly 
and  majestically,  detaching  themselves  from  earth 
in  grand  sculptured  masses,  Uke  couchant  lions 
guarding  the  land ;  until  at  sunset  they  had  soared 
far  up  the  quiet  heavens,  and  hovered  like  angels 
with  folded  wings  over  a  land  at  rest 
And  as  we  looked,  Lettice  said  to  Hoger,-— 
"  See !  is  it  not  a  promise  of  the  better  sunshine 
hereafter  to  come  1 " 

"  It  is  a  witness  of  the  sunshine  now  behind," 
he  said ;  <'  of  the  unquenchable  Sun  which  shines 
on  both  the  Old  England  and  the  New.''  And 
he  added  in  a  low  voice,  in  the  words  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  "*Jems  Chrisi,  ofwhoie  diocen  toe  are' 
On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea." 

CONCLUSION. 

Oljys's  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE 

OF  THE  SEA. 

I^ew  Netherhyy  1691. — New  always  to  us,  but 
already  to  many  grown  into  "  the  old  house  at 
home." 

Again  I  am  aloiie  in  the  house,  as  on  the  day 
when  the  quiet  rustling  of  the  summer  air  among 
the  long  grasses,  and  the  shining  of  the  smooth 
water,  and  the  smell  of  the  hay  from  the  hay-stack, 
carried  me  back  to  the  old  house  on  the  borders 
of  the  Fen  country,  in  the  days  of  my  childhood. 

The  crimson  and  gold  of  a  richer-coloured 
autumn  than  that  at  home  glows  in  the  forests 
and  in  the  still  creek  below,  over  which  the  great 
trees  bend  And  autumn  is  also  on  our  lives;  its 
fading  leaves,  and  also,  I  trust,  its  harvests  and 
its  calfns. 


At  many  intervals,  these  recollections  of  my  life 
have  been  gathered  together  out  of  the  old  yellow 
leaves  in  the  oaken  cheat 

The  past  has  lived  again  to  me  through  them. 
But  not  through  these  pages  alone.  The  pa<^ 
lives  not  only  in  dried  herbs  and  grasses,  in 
memories  and  monuments,  but  in  every  blade  of 
grass  and  ear  of  com  of  the  present ;  in  our  new 
houses  and  our  old  home  customs,  our  new  laws, 
our  new  conflicts,  our  victories  and  our  hopes. 

The  Old  England  lives  and  breathes  in  every 
breath  of  this  our  New  England.  Sometimes  from 
what  we  have  heard  during  the  dreary  years  of 
oppression,  we  have  thought  she  lived  more  truly 
here  than  in  the  England  we  have  left 

The  household  is  away,  and  the  pleasant  cheery 
house  is  silent  It  is  not  the  harvesting  that  has 
emptied  the  house  and  the  village  to-day.  It  is 
the  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest ;  the  one  festival 
which  the  first  settlers  in  the  wilderness  appointed, 
in  the  first  year  of  their  exile,  when  the  land  was 
indeed  a  wilderness  and  an  ezUe,  and  the  next 
harvest  a  precarious  blessing.  More  than  half  a 
eentury  this  festival  has  been  kept  A  venerable 
antiquity  for  New  England. 

And  now  our  hearts  are  rich  with  tenfold 
offerings  of  praise.  « 

For  at  last  we  believe  the  harvest  of  the  seed 
sown  in  the  wars  and  sufferings  of  early  days  has 
been  brought  in ! 

The  great  Englishman  who,  as  we  believe, 
served  England  so  weU,  has  still  no  monument  in 
our  country,  nor  even  a  grave. 

But  a  true  Prince,  of  a  race  of  princely 
deliverers,  a  race  whose  deeds  fulfil  more  than 
their  words  promise,  the  grandson  of  William 
the  Silent^  the  Liberator  of  Holland — is  on  the 
throne  of  Enghmd. 

Once  more,  on  the  last  days  of  January,  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  the 
throne  was  vacant     For  King  James  had  fled 

The  link  with  the  past,  so  sacred  in  England, 
which  failed  Oliver,  places  William  of  Orange  on 
the  throne. 

« Yet,"  Roger  says,  "  but  for  Oliver,  Ejng 
James  had  never  fled,  nor  William  of  Orange 
ever  reigned  The  throne  of  the  one  hero  is  the 
best  monument  of  the  other." 

Heavier  and  heavier  the  tidings  came  to  us 
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from  across  the  seas  year  after  year;  until  the 
climax  seemed  to  us  to  be  reached,  when  in  one 
year  one  gentlewoman  was  beheaded  at  Winchester 
for  giving  refuge  to  two  fugitives  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion,  and  another  was  burnt  at  Tyburn  for 
a  similar  act  of  mercy. 

The  free  Puritan  spirit  often  seemed  to  us  ex- 
tinct during  those  years  of  corruption  and  wrong. 
Hope  of  deliverance  for  the  nation  seemed  to  have 
expired  in  men's  hearts.  The  best  men  seemed 
to  gather  up  all  their  courage  to  suffer  cheerfully. 
Christianity  appeared  no  more  with  the  sword  of 
the  warrior,  keen  to  redress  wrong,  or  the  sword  of 
justice,  heavy  to  suppress  it^  but  with  meek  folded 
hands  as  the  martyr  to  endure  it. 

Yet  we  knew,  all  through  the  darkness,  the  old 
fires  were  burning  still,  though  they  burned  now 
in  the  still  fires  of  devotion,  patience,  and  medita- 
tion, rather  than  in  the  flames  which  consume 
fetters  or  which  evangelize  the  world. 

For  beautiful  words  came  to  us  from  across 
the  sea;  high  words  of  highest  hope  when  lower 
hopes  were  quenched;  of  largest  tolerance  of 
difference  of  thought^  blended  with  a  truthfulness 
ready  for  any  sacrifice  rather  than  darken  the 
soul  with  the  least  shadow  of  falsehood. 

The  very  names  of  the  books  written  then, 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written,  sounded  to  us  like  a  Fsalm. 

From  imprisoned  Bunyan,  a  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress from  this  world  to  a  better,"  written  in 
Bedford  QaoL 

From  blind  Milton,  barely  suffered  to  live, 
«  The  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,"  sung  in  the 
darkness  which  he  felt  to  be  "  the  shadow  of 
celestial  wiags,"  in  that  lost  England  he  never 
lived  to  see  restored. 

From  silenced  Owen, "  The  Glory  of  the  Person 
of  Christy"  "  The  Mortification  of  Sin  in  Be- 
lievers." 

From  silenced  Howe,  "  The  Living  Temple," 
"The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,"  "On  De- 
lighting in  Qody"  "The  Redeemer's  Dominion 
over  Hades." 

It  was  of  little  avail  to  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness the  silencingof  such  as  these.  It  was  silencing 
their  tjioughts  from  "  a  life,"  to  "  an  immortality." 
It  was  giving  them  a  planet  to  preach  from  in- 
stead of  a  pulpit 


It  was  of  little  avail  to  crush  with  a  weight 
of  oppression  hearts  such  as  these.  AH  the  oppres- 
sions pressed  out  of  them  no  moans ;  but  only 
immortal  songs. 

And  dear  to  us  as  any  were  the  wise  aod 
mellowed  words  of  Richard  Baxter,  especially  his 
declaration  of  the  "  thing$  in  which  he  himtdf 
had  changed,*'  as  he  learned  by  the  slow  teaching 
of  life.  In  our  hearts  they  were  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  the  autumnal  gold  of  harvests  and  ripe 
fruits. 

"  Among  all  parties,"  he  wrote,  "  I  found  some 
that  were  naturally  of  nuld,  and  calm,  and  gentle 
dispositions;  some  of  sour,  fro  ward,  peevish 
natures.  Some  were  raw,  inexperienced,  and 
harsh,  like  a  young  fruit  And  some  I  found  to 
be  like  ripe  fruit,  mellow  and  sweet,  .first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  easy  to  be  entreated. 

"  But  the  difference  between  the  godly  and  un- 
godly was  here  the  most  considerable  of  alL 

"  In  my  youth  I  was  quickly  past  my  funda- 
mentals, and  was  running  up  into  a  multitude  of 
controversies ;  but  the  older  I  grew  the  smaller 
stress  I  laid  on  these  controversies  and  curiosities 
(though  still  my  intellect  abhorreth  confusion),  as 
finding  greater  uncertainties  in  them  than  I  at 
first  discerned  ;  and  finding  less  usefulness  even 
where  there  is  the  greatest  certainty.  The  Crted, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandmenti^ 
are  now  to  me  as  my  daily  bread  and  drink; 
and  as  I  can  speak  and  write  over  them  again  and 
again,  so  I  had  rather  read  and  hear  of  them 
than  of  any  of  the  school  nicetie&  And  this  I 
observed  with  Richard  Hooker  also,  and  with  many 
other  men. 

"  Heretofore,  I  placed  much  of  my  religion  in 
tenderness  of  heart  and  grieving  for  sin,  and 
penitential  tears,  and  less  of  it  in  the  love  cf 
Qodf  and  studying  His  love  and  goodness,  than 
now  I  do.  Now,  my  conscience  looketh  at  love 
and  delight  in  God,  and  praising  Him,  as  the  top 
of  all  my  religious  duties,  for  which  it  is  that  I 
value  and  use  all  the  rest 

"  I  was  once  wont  to  meditate  most  on  my  own 
heart,  and  to  dwell  aU  at  home,  and  look  little 
higher;  I  was  still  poring  either  on  my  sius  or 
wants ;  but  now,  though  I  am  greatly  convinced  of 
the  need  of  heart-acquaintance  and  employment^ 
I  yet  I  see  more  need  of  a  higher  work.    At  home  1 
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find  distempers  to  trouble  me,  and  some  evidences 
of  grace ;  but  it  is  a6oife  that  I  must  find  mat- 
ters of  delight  and  joy,  and  loye  and  praise  itsell 
Therefore,  I  would  have  one  thought  at  home 
upon  myself  and  my  sins,  and  many  thoughts  upon 
Christy  and  Gk>d,  and  heaven. 

**  Heretofore,  I  knew  much  less  than  now;  and 
yet  was  not  half  so  much  aequainted  with  my 
ignorance;  but  now  I  find  fisir  greater  darkness 
upon  all  things,  and  perceive  how  veiy  little  it  is 
that  we  know  in  comparison  with  that  we  are 
ignorant  o£ 

«I  see  more  good  and  more«vil  in  all  men 
than  heretofore  I  did ;  I  see  that  good  men  are 
not  so  good  as  I  onee  thought  they  were,  but 
have  more  imperfections.    And  I  find  few  are  so 
bad  as  either  their  malicious  enemies  tx  cen- 
sorious separating  professors  do  imagine.     Even 
in  the  wicked  generally,  there  is  more  for  grace  to 
make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for  Qod 
and  holiness  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 
T  less  admire  gifts  of  utterance,  and  bare 
profession  of  religion,  than  I  once  did,  and  have 
much  more  charity  for  those  who,  by  the  want  of 
gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer  profession ;  for  I  have 
met  with  divers  obscure  persons,  not  noted  for 
any  extraordinary  profession  or  forwardness  in 
religion,  but  only  to  live  a  quiet  blameless  life, 
whom  I  have  after  found  to  have  long  lived,  as 
far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and  sancti- 
fied lifa     Tet  he  that  on  this  pretence  would 
confound  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well 
go  about  to  bring  heaven  and  hell  together. 

**  I  am  not  so  narrow  in  my  special  love,  nor  in 
my  principles  of  church  communion,  as  heretofore. 
<«  Mj  soul  is  much  more  affected  with  the 
tbonghts  of  the  miserable  world,  and  more  drawn 
out  in  desire  of  their  conversion,  than  heretoforei 
Could  we  but  go  among  Tartarians,  Turks,  and 
heathens,  and  speak  their  language,  I  should  be 
little  troubled  for  the  sOencing  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred ministers  at  once  in  England,  nor  for  all  the 
rest  that  were  cast  out  here,  and  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  there  being  no  employment  in  the 
world  so  desirable  in  my  eyes  as  to  labour  for  the 
winning  of  such  miserable  souls;  which  maketh 
me  greatly  honour  Mr.  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  and  whoever  else 
have  laboured  la  this  work. 


"  Yet  am  I  not  so  much  inclined  to  pass  a  per- 
emptory sentence  of  denunciation  upon  all  that 
have  never  heard  of  Christ,  having  some  more 
reason  than  I  had  before  to  think  that  Qod's 
dealing  with  such  is  much  unknown  to  us. 

"  I  am  further  than  ever  from  hopes  of  a  golden 
age  here,  and  more  apprehensive  that  suffering 
must  be  the  Church's  ordinary  lot,  and  that 
Christians  must  indeed  be  cross-bearers.  And 
though  God  would  have  vicissitudes  of  summer 
and  winter,  day  and  nighty  that  the  Church  may 
grow  extensively  in  the  summer  of  prosperity,  and 
intensively  and  radicately  in  the  winter  of  adver- 
sity, yet  usually  their  night  is  longer  than  their 
day,  and  that  day  itself  hath  its  storms  and 
tempesta  The  Church  wiU  be  still  imperfect  and 
sinful,  and  will  have  those  diseases  which  need 
this  bitter  remedy. 

«  My  censures  of  the  Papists  do  much  differ 
from  what  they  were  at  first.  I  then  thought 
that  their  errors  in  doctrine  were  their  most 
dangerous  mistakes,  as  to  the  points  of  merit, 
justification  by  works,  assurance  of  salvation,  the 
nature  of  faith.  But  now  I  am  assured  that  their 
mis-ezpressions  and  misunderstanding,  with  our 
mistakings  of  them,  and  inconvenient  expressing 
our  own  opinions,  have  made  the  differences  in 
these  pointsto  appear  much  greater  than  they  were; 
and  that  in  some  of  them  it  is  next  to  none  at 
alL  But  the  great  and  irreconcilable  differences  lie 
in  their  Church  tyranny  and  usurpations,  and  in 
their  great  corruptions  and  abasements  of  Qod's 
worship,  with  their  befriending  of  ignorance  and 
vice.  I  doubt  not  but  that  God  hath  many 
sanctified  ones  among  them,  who  have  received 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity  so  practically,  that 
their  contradictory  errors  prevail  not  against 
them  to  hinder  their  love  of  Gk)d  and  their  salva- 
tion, but  that  their  errors  are  like  a  conquerable 
dose  of  poison  which  nature  doth  overcome.  And 
I  can  never  believe  that  a  man  may  not  be  saved 
by  that  religioa  which  doth  but  bring  him  to  the 
true  love  of  God,  and  a  heavenly  mind  and  life ; 
nor  that  Gkxi  will  ever  cast  a  soul  into  hell  that 
truly  loveth  Him. 

**I  cannot  be  so  narrow  in  my  principles  of 
Church  communion  as  many  are.  Many  are  so 
much  for  a  liturgy  or  so  much  against  it,  so  much 
for  ceremonies  or  so  much  against  them,  that  they 
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can  hold  communion  'witli  no  Church  that  is 
not  of  their  mind  and  way. 

"  *I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of 
man,  and  set  much  lighter  by  contempt  or  ap* 
plause  than  I  did  long  ago;  all  worldly  things 
appear  most  unsatisfactory  where  we  have  tried 
them  most;  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the 
knowledge  of  man's  nothingness  and  Qod's  trans- 
cendent greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  have 
most  to  do,  and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of 
human  things  and  the  nearness  of  eternity,  are 
the  principal  causes  of  this  effect 

''  I  am  much  more  apprehensive  than  long  ago 
of  the  odiousness  and  danger  of  the  sin  of  pride, 
especially  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
I  think  so  far  as  any  man  is  proud  he  is  given  to 
the  Devil,  and  entirely  a  stranger  to  God  and 
himself.  It's  a  wonder  that  it  should  be  a  potsibU 
sin,  to  men  that  still  carry  about  with  them,  in 
soul  and  body,  such  humbling  matter  as  we 
all  do. 

'*  I  am  much  more  sensible  than  heretofore  of 
the  breadth,  length,  and  depth  of  the  radical,  uni- 
versal, odious  sin  of  eelJUhness;  and  of  the  ex- 
cellency and  necessity  of  self-denial,  and  of  a 
public  mind,  and  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves. 

*'  I  am  more  and  more  sensible  that  most  con- 
troversies have  more  need  of  right  stating  than  of 
debating;  and  if  my  skill  be  increased  in  anything 
it  is  in  that ;  narrowing  controversies  by  explica- 
tion and  separating  the  real  from  the  verbal^  and 
proving  to  many  contenders  that  they  differ  less 
than  they  think  they  do. 

'*  I  am  more  solicitous  than  I  have  been  about 
my  duty  to  God,  and  less  about  His  dealings  with 
me ;  as  being  assured  that  He  will  do  all  things 
well,  and  as  knowing  there  is  no  rest  but  in  the 
will  and  goodness  of  God. 

<<  I  must  mention  it  by  way  of  penitent  confes- 
sion  that  I  am  too  much  inclined  to  such  words  in 
controversial  writings  which  are  too  keen,  and  apt 
to  provoke  the  person  I  write  against  I  have  a 
strong  natural  inclination  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
I  confess  it  is  faulty,  because  it  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  usefulness  of  what  I  write ;  and  especially 
because  though  I  feel  no  anger,  yet  (which  is 
worse)  I  know  there  is  some  want  of  honour  and 
love  and  tenderness  to  others,  and  therefore  I 


repent  of  it,  and  wish  all  over-sharp  passages  were 
expunged  from  my  writings,  and  desire  forgive- 
ness of  God  and  man.  And  yet  I  must  say  that 
I  am  often  afraid  of  the  contraiy  extreme,  lest 
when  I  speak  against  great  and  dangerous  errors 
and  sins,  I  should  encoarage  men  to  them  by 
speaking  too  easily  of  them,  as  Eli  did  to  his  sons. 
"  I  meotiun  these  distempers  that  my  faults  may 
be  a  warning  to  others  to  take  heed,  as  they  call 
on  myself  for  repentance  end  watchfulness.  0 
Lord,  for  the  merits  and  sacrifice  and  intercession 
of  Christ,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  and  forgive 
my  known  and  unknown  sins." 

These  words  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  a  liturgy, 
so  often  used  Aunt  Dorothy  to  ask  them  to  be 
read  over  to  her ;  although  to  the  last  the  part 
she  oftenest  asked  me  to  read  was  that  about  the 
danger  of  the  *'  contrary  extreme  of  speaking 
too  easily  of  dangerous  errors  and  sins,"  to  which 
she  always  gave  her  most  emphatic  Amen. 

She  forgave  Mr.  Baxter,  however,  for  his  mar- 
riage, on  consideration  of  his  young  wife's  generous 
assistance  of  destitute  ministers,  of  her  own  and 
her  mother's  "  manly  patience  "  in  adversities,  and 
of  the  fidthful  affection  with  which  she  shared 
and  cheered  her  husband's  imprisonment 

And  dear  to  Aunt  Dorothy  beyond  all  other 
uninspired  writings  was  Mr.  Baxter^s  prison- 
hymn:— 

"  THE  RESOLUTION. 

"  Must  I  be  driveD  from  mj  booki^ 

From  house,  and  goods,  and  dearest  friends  % 
One  of  Thy  sweet  and  gradons  looks 

For  more  than  this  will  make  amends. 
The  world*!  Thy  book :  there  I  can  raad 

Th J  power,  wisdom,  and  Ciy  Iotb  ; 
And  thence  ascend  by  faith,  and  feed 

Upon  the  better  things  abore.  * 

"  111  read  Thy  works  of  proiridenee : 

Thy  Spirit,  conscience,  and  Thy  rod 
Can  teach  withont  these  all  the  sense 

To  know  the  world,  myself,  and  God. 
Few  books  will  serve  when  Thoa  will  teach, 

Uany  h«Te  stolen  my  precions  Une; 
1*11  leave  my  books  to  hear  Thee  preach, 

Chnrch-work  is  best  when  Then  doet  chime. 


(( 


As  for  my  home,  it  was  my  tent, 
While  there  I  waited  on  Thy  flock ; 

That  work  is  done,  that  time  is  spent. 
There  neither  wM  my  home  nor  stock. 
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Would  I  in  all  my  journey  have 
Still  the  same  sun  and  furniture  1 

Or  ease  and  pleasant  dwelling  crave. 
Forgetting  what  Thy  ssdnts  endure  ? 

*'  My  Lord  bath  Caught  me  how  to  want 

A  place  wherein  to  put  my  head; 
While  He  is  mine,  I'll  be  content 

To  beg  or  lack  my  daily  bread. 
Heaven  is  my  roof,  earth  is  my  floor ; 

Thy  lore  can.  keep  me  dry  and  warm ; 
Christ  and  Thy  bounty  are  my  store ; 

Thy  angels  guard  me  from  all  harm. 

"  As  for  my  friends,  they  are  not  lost ; 

The  several  vessels  of  Thy  fleet, 
Though  parted  now,  by  tempest  tost. 

Shall  safely  in  the  haven  meet. 
Still  we  are  centred  all  in  Thee; 

Members,  though  distant,  of  one  Head; 
In  the  same  &mily  vre  be. 

By  the  same  faith  and  Spirit  led. 


<i 


Before  Thy  throne  we  daily  meet. 

As  joint  petitioners  to  Thee; 
In  spirit  we  each  other  greet,  . 

And  shall  again  each  other  see. 
The  heavenly  hosts,  world  without  end. 

Shall  be  my  company  abore; 
And  Thou  my  best  and  surest  Friend, 

Who  shall  divide  me  from  Thy  love  T 


"  Must  I  forsake  the  soil  and  air 

W^here  first  I  drew  my  vital  breath? 
That  way  may  be  as  near  and  fair. 

Thence  I  may  come  to  Thee  by  death. 
All  eoUDtries  are  my  Father's  lands; 

Thy  sun.  Thy  love  doth  shine  on  all ; 
We  may  in  all  lift  up  pure  hands. 

And  with  acceptance  on  Thee  call. 

"  What  if  in  prison  I  must  dwell, 

May  I  not  there  converse  with  Thee  ? 
Save  me  from  sin,  Thy  wrath,  and  helJ, 

Call  me  Thy  child,  and  I  am  free. 
No  walls  or  bars  can  keep  Thee  out; 

None  can  confine  a  holy  soul ; 
The  streets  of  heaven  it  walks  about ; 

None  can  its  liberty  control. 

"  Most  I  feel  sicknesses  and  smart. 

And  spend  my  days  and  nights  in  paint 
Tet  if  Thy  love  refresh  my  heart, 

I  need  not  overmuch  complain. 
This  flesh  has  ^wn  my  soul  to  sio. 

If  it  must  smarty  Thy  will  be  done. 
Ob,  fill  me  with  Thy  joys  within, 

And  then  1*11  let  it  grieve  alone  I 

**  I  know  my  flesh  must  tarn  to  dust. 
My  parted  soul  must  come  to  Thee, 
And  undergo  Thy  judgments  just. 
And  in  the  endless  world  must  be. 


In  this  there's  most  of  fear  and  joy. 
Because  there's  most  of  sin  and  grace ; 

Sin  will  this  mortal  frame  destroy. 
But  Christ  will  bring  me  to  Thy  face. 

"  Shall  I  draw  back,  and  fear  the  end 

Of  all  my  sorrows,  fears,  and  pain. 
To  which  my  life  and  labours  tend. 

Without  which  all  had  been  in  vaiut 
Can  I  for  ever  be  content 

Without  true  .happiness  and  rest  ] 
Is  earth  become  so  excellent 

That  I  should  take  it  for  my  best  t 

"  Or  can  I  think  of  finding  here 

That  which  my  soul  so  long  has  sought  1 
Should  I  refuse  those  joys,  through  fear, 

Wluch  bounteous  Love  so  dear  has  bought  1 
All  that  does  taste  of  heaveu  is  good ; 

When  heavenly  light  does  me  inform. 
When  heavenly  life  stirs  in  my  blood, 

When  heavenly  love  my  heart  doth  warm. 


«( 


Though  all  the  reasons  I  can  see. 

Why  I  should  willingly  submit. 
And  comfortably  come  to  Thee — 

My  God,  Thou  must  accomplish  it. 
The  love  which  filled  up  all  my  days 

Will  not  forsake  me  to  the  end ; 
This  broken  body  Thou  wilt  raise. 

My  spirit  I  to  Thee  commend." 


Such  was  the  kind  of  "  whine"  or  moan  which 
persecution  drew  from  the  true  Puritans  1  Such 
was  the  music  oppression  drew  by  its  strain  from 
strings  not  otherwise  deemed  musical  It  is  the 
solitary  spontaneous  songs  of  those  whose  natund 
speech  is  a  quiet  prose,  which,  more  than  any- 
thing, make  me  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the 
New  Song. 

We  sang  that  hynm  by  Aunt  Dorothy's  grave, 
on  the  hill-side,  under  the  old  oak-tree  where  she 
loved  to  sit  on  summer  evenings.  She  used  to 
say  th«  sound  of  the  wind  in  its  leaves  took  her 
back  to  old  Netherby;  and  from  its  shade  she 
could  catch  a  gleam  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  is  England. 

We  had  not  expected,  and  we  did  not  find  New 
England  to  be  an  Eden,  nor  even  the  '*  desired 
haven"  where  the  "  good  fight "  would  be  over. 
It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  wage  the  war 
here,  not  only  for  our  own  souls,  but  "  in  those 
public  services  for  which  a  man  is  born."  For  that 
end  we  took  refuge  here;  and  we  are  content. 
Yet  of  some  wars  we  have,  I  trust,  seen  the  vic- 
torious end.  Since  the  ''being*'  of  the  planta- 
tions seems  secure,  men  have  more  leisure  to  seek 
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their  *'  weU-being."  Since  law  has  grown  to  have 
firmer  roots,  the  lawgivers  have  grown  more 
mercifuL  Magistrates  and  ministers  have  ceased 
to  persecute,  and  Quakers  have  ceased  to  pro- 
voke. Which  was  the  cause  and  which  the  effect, 
will  perhaps  long  remain  a  subject  of  debate. 

Just  now,  however,  there  are  terrible  rumours 
of  witches,  which  recall  the  old  witch-drowning 
Rnd  rescue  of  Gammer  Grindle  on  Netherby  Mere 
in  my  early  days.  Wretched  old  women  are  said 
to  be  accusing  themselves  of  riding  through  the 
air  on  sticks,  and  of  having  evil  spirits  in  the  form 
of  cats  to  wait  on  them,  knowing  that  if  convicted 
they  will  be  hung.  My  husband  thinks  that, 
by-and-by,  when  the  magistrates  cease  to  excite 
diseased  fancies  by  threats  of  the  gallows,  and 
thus  the  stimulus  of  danger  is  withdrawn,  the 
witches  will  cease  to  believe  they  deserved  a 
terrible  punishment  by  having  committed  impos- 
sible crimes.* 

Meantime  John  Eliot  has  been  fighting  the 
devU  in  more  undeniable  forms  by  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  Indians.  He  reduced  the  language  to 
writing,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  it.  At  first 
the  Pauwaws,  their  magicians  or  ''clergymen," 
were  furious,  and  threatened  his  life.  But  he 
went  fearlessly,  alone,  among  them.  ''  I  am  about 
the  work  of  the  great  God,"  he  said.  *'  God  is 
with  me.  Touch  me  if  you  dare."  Now  there 
are  six  churches  of  baptized  praying  Indians,  and 
eighteen  assemblies  of  catechumens. 

Yet  when  he  was  passing  away,  he  said  there 
was  a  dark  cloud  on  the  work  among  the  Indians. 
The  nation  itself  seems  to  fade  before  us.  The 
praying  Indians  perish  like  caged  deer  in  their 
Christian  villages. 

Now,  alas,  his  life  of  love,  which  shone  among 
them  and  before  us  so  many  years,  has  at  last 
faded  from  our  vision. 

The  firm  gentle  hand  which  was  wont  ever  to 
''  ring  the  curfew  for  contentions "  is  still ;  the 
voice  and  the  life  which  preached  among  us  so 
constantly  "  hear^  forbear^  forgivt^^  are  silenced. 
The  eyes  which  flashed  so  indignantly  against 
wrongs  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  which 
glanced  so  tenderly  on  the  little  children,  are 


*  **  When  the  peneeutlon  of  the  witches  peased,  the  I>ord  chained 
ap  Satan,  that  the  afflicted  grew  presently  w«U."— e.  Cottoh 
Maxbbb. 


closed.  The  ''  lambs  which  Christ  is  not  willing 
to  lose"  will  watch  for  John  Eliot's  smile  and 
kindly  word  henceforth  in  vain. 

Whenever  bad  news  came  from  England  (and 
in  those  days  it  came  so  often !),  he  would  say, 
"  These  are  some  of  the  clouds  in  which  the  Son 
of  man  will  come." 

And  now  the  better  tidings  have  come,  he  has 
passed  to  better  still  The  Son  of  man  has  come 
for  him,  not  in  a  cloud  of  darkness  but  of  light 

When  he  was  too  feeble  to  labour  longer  among 
his  Indians,  he  said,  "I  wonder  for  what  my 
Lord  keeps  me  longer  here."  And  then  he 
turned  to  such  sufferers  as  his  labours  could  yet 
reach.  His  last  efforts  were  to  gather  the  negro 
servants  of  the  settlers  and  teach  them.  His  last 
scholar  was  a  blind  boy  whom  he  took  to  be  with 
him  in  his  house. 

His  last  words  to  us  still  in  the  battle-field 
were,  "  Pray^  pray,  pray,^ 

Hia  first  words  to  the  victors  he  has  joined 
were,  "  Welcome,  joy !" 

And  soon  after  this  our  "Apostle  of  the 
Indians  "  died.     Mr.  Baxter  wrote : — 

^  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  honoured 
above  him.  It  is  his  evangelical  work  that  is 
the  Apostolical  Succession  I  plead  for.  I  am 
now  dying,  I  hope,  as  he  did.  It  pleased  me  to 
read  from  him  my  case  ('  my  understanding 
faileth,  my  memory  faaleth,  my  tongue  faileth,  but 
my  charity  faileth  not').  That  word  much  com- 
forted ma  God  preserve  you  and  New  Eng- 
land." 

Thus  New  England  has  already  her  apostolic 
fathers  and  her  sacred  graves. 

A  few  months  passed,  and  then  we  heard  how 
Kichard  Baxter  had  followed  Eliot  home 

^ I  have  pain,"  he  said;  "there  is  no  aiguing 
against  sense.  But  I  have  peace — I  have  peaet." 
And  when  asked  during  his  mortal  sickness  how 
he  did,  his  reply  was,  **Almo9i  well.** 

So  the  day  he  looked  for  as  his  Sabbath  and 
"high  day"  came  to  him,  and  he  is  gone  to  the 
great  company  of  those  he  justly  honoured,  and 
of  some  whom  he  never  learned  to  honour  here,  in 
the  "many  mansions"  of  that  "all-reoondling 
world." 

But,  alas !  when  shall  we  say  "  almost  well  *  for, 
what  he  called,  "  this  distracted  world  1 " 
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In  England  the  better  days  seem  dawning,  and 
liere  in  New  England. 

But  from  France  Lettice's  old  servant  Barbe, 
vrho  has  taken  refuge  here  with  her  famOy,  brings 
tidingjB  too  sad  to  think  o£ 

Port  Boyal  is  extinguished  as  a  source  of  light ; 
the  schools  suppressed;  the  nuns  prisoners  in 
their  own  convent  or  elsewhere;  the  recluses 
fenced  and  scattered.  Hundreds  of  the  best 
men  and  women  in  France,  as  Madame  la 
Mothe  deemed  them,  thus  rendered  powerless 
for  good. 

But  the  sufferers  of  whom  Barbe  speaks  count 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  !  "  One  soweth  and 
smother  reapeth."  Who  will  reap  the  harvest  of 
this  sowing? 

Of  these  hundred  thousand  good  Protestant 
men  and  women,  scattered,  tortured,  killed  at  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  through 
all  the  persecutions  before  and  after  it^  of  whom 
Barbe  tells  us  stories  of  horror  such  as  Engknd 
never  knew,  those  other  good  men  and  women  of 
Port  Boyal,  on  earth,  knew  nothing. 

Oh,  joyful  revelations  of  that  *'  aU-reconcUing 
world ! "     Next  to  the  joy  of  seeing  Him  in  whom 


Qod  reconciles  us  all  to  Himself  and  to  each 
other,  will  be  the  joy  of  seeing  the  wonder  on  the 
countenances  of  saint  after  saint  as  they  unlearn 
their  wrong  judgments  of  one  another. 

The  joy  of  the  unlearning. 

Tes ;  this  joy  of  unlearning  is  one  we  shall  cer- 
tainly none  of  us  miss !  As  John  Robinson  said 
on  the  other  ude  of  the  sea,  at  Delft  Haven,  to  the 
fathers  of  our  New  England  when  they  were  de- 
parting, *'  If  Qod  reveal  anjrthing  to  you  by  any 
other  instrument,  be  very  vrilling  to  receive  it  m 
from  me.  Lutherans  go  not  beyond  Luther; 
Calviuists  beyond  Calvin;  yet  though  burning 
and  shining  lights  in  their  time,  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  But  were  they 
now  livings  they  would  be  as  willing  to  receive 
further  light  as  that  which  they  first  received  firom 
the  Word  of  God." 

They  are  living,  living  and  learning,  and  ever 
^'receiving  further  light"  from  the  Eternal  Light 
(oh,  how  willingly!),  on  the  other  side  of  that 
Great  Sea  which  we  must  all  so  soon  pass  over, 
to  leam  together,  with  ever  deepening  love  and 
joy,  how  wide  His  dominion  is  '^  of  whose  diocese 
we  are"  <<  On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea." 


FIBTCHEK  OF  XADBLET  AUD  HIS  XIHISTBT; 

OR,     KNGLAND     A     HUNDRED     YEARS     AGO. 

BY  THB  BSV.  J.  C.  RYI£. 


BELIEVE  that  no  one  ever  reads  his  Bible 
with  attention  without  being  struck  with 
the  deep  bean^  of  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  St  John's  gospel.  I  suspect  that  few 
readers  of  that  marvelions  chapter  fail  to  notice  the 
wondrous  saying  of  our  Lord,  ''  In  my  Fathei^s  house 
are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have 
told  you."  Cold  and  dull  must  the  heart  be  that  is  not 
rous^  and  stirred  by  these  words. 

This  beautiful  saying,  of  late  years,  has  been  pain- 
fully wrested  from  its  true  meaning.  Men  of  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected,  have  misap- 
plied it  sadly,  and  imposed  a  false  sense  on  it  They 
have  dared  to  say  that  men  of  all  &iths  and  creeds  wiU 
find  a  place  in  heaven  at  last ;  and  that  ''  eveiy  man 
shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth, 
so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that 
law  and  the  light  of  nature."  They  would  fain  have  us 
believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  will  be  a  mixed 
body,  including  heathen  idolaters  and  Mohammedans  as 
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well  as  Christians,  and  comprising  members  of  every 
religious  denomination  in  the  world,  however  opposite 
and  antagonistic  their  respective  opinions  may  be.  Mis- 
erable indeed  is  such  theology !  Wretched  is  the  pros- 
pect which  it  holds  out  to  us  of  eternity !  Small  could 
be  the  harmony  in  such  a  heterogeneous  assembly! 
At  this  rate,  heaven  would  be  no  heaven  at  all. 

But  we  must  not  allow  human  misinterpretations  to 
make  us  overlook  great  truths.  It  is  true,  in  a  most 
comfortable  sense,  that  ^*  in  our  Father's  house  there 
are  many  mansions,"  and  that  all  who  are  washed  in 
Christ's  blood,  and  renewed  by  Christ's  Spirit,  will  find 
a  place  in  heaven,  though  they  may  not  see  eye  to  eye 
upon  earth.  There  is  room  in  our  Father's  house  for 
all  who  hold  the  Head,  however  much  they  may  difier 
on  points  of  minor  importance.  There  is  room  for  Cal- 
viuists and  room  for  Arminians,  room  for  EpiscopalianK 
and  room  for  Presbyterians,  room  for  Thomas  Cranmer 
and  room  for  John  Knox,  room  for  John  Bunyan  and 
room  for  George  Herbert,  room  for  Henry  Martyn  and 
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Toom  for  Dr.  JucUon,  room  for  Edward  Bickersfceth  and 
room  for  Robert  M'Cbeyne,  room  for  Ohabners  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  room  for  Daniel  Wilson  of  Calcutta.  Tes  ! 
thank  God,  onr  Father's  house  is  a  very  wide  one. 
There  is  room  in  it  for  all  who  are  true-hearted  be- 
lievers in  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ 

Thoughts  such  as  these  come  crowding  over  my 
mind,  as  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  an  account  of  the 
eleventh  spiritual  hero  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whom 
I  want  to  introduce  to  my  readers.  The  man  whom  I 
mean  is  the  well-known  Fletcher,  vicar  of  Madeley.  I 
cannot  foiget  that  there  was  a  doctrinal  gulf  between 
him  and  my  last  hero,  Toplady,  and  that  while  one 
was  a  Calvinist  of  Calvinists,  the  other  was  an  Arminian 
of  Armioians.  But  I  will  never  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Fletcher  was  a  Christian  as  well  as  an  Ar- 
minian. Mistaken,  as  I  think  he  was,  on  some  points, 
he  was  certainly  thoroughly  right  on  others.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  grace,  and  a  minister  of  rare  usefiilness. 
In  short,  I  think  that  no  account  of  English  religion  a 
hundred  years  ago  could  be  considered  just,  fair,  and 
complete,  which  did  not  supply  some  information  about 
Fletcher  of  Madeley. 

John  William  Fletcher  was  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
and  was  bom  at  Nyon,  in  that  country,  on  the  12th  of 
September  1729.  His  real  name  was  De  La  Flechiere, 
and  he  is  probably  known  by  that  name  among  his  own 
countrymen  to  this  day.  In  England,  however,  he  was 
always  called  Fletcher,  and,  for  convenience'  sake,  I  shall 
only  speak  of  him  by  that  name.  His  father  was  first 
an  officer  in  the  French  army,  and  aftenrards  a  colonel 
in  the  militia  of  bis  own  country.  The  family  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  and  a  branch  of  an  earldom  of  Savoy. 

Fletcher  appears  to  have  been  renuurkable  for  clever- 
ness even  when  a  boy.  At  the  first  school  which  he 
went  to  at  Geneva,  he  carried  away  all  the  prizes^  and 
was  complimented  by  the  teachers  and  managers  in  a 
very  flattering  manner.  During  his  residence  at 
Geneva,  his  biographer  records  that  '*  he  allowed  him- 
^If  but  little  time  either  for  recreati<»i|  refreshment,  or 
rest.  After  studyiug  hard  all  day,  be  would  ofteu  con- 
sume the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  writing  down 
whatever  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  reading 
which  seemed  worthy  of  observation.  Here  he  acquired 
that  true  classical  taste  which  was  so  frequently  and 
justly  admired  by  his  friends,  and  which  all  his  studied 
plainness  could  never  entirely  conceal  Here^  also,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished, 
both  in  philosophy  and  theology." 

From  Geneva  his  father  sent  him  to  a  small  Swiss 
town  called  Leutzburg,  where  he  not  only  acquired  the 
German  language,  but  also  diligently  prosecuted  his 
former  studies.  On  leaving  Leutzburg,  he  continued 
some  time  at  home^  studying  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
perfecting  his  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  Such 
was  Fletcher's  early  training  and  education.    I  ask  the 


reader's  spedil  attention  to  it  It  supplies  one  among 
many  proo&  that  those  who  call  the  leaders  of  the  Eng- 
lish revival  of  religion  in  the  last  century  "  poor,  ignorant, 
illiterate  fanatics,"  are  only  exposing  their  own  igno- 
rance. They  know  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  affirm.  In  the  mere  matter  of  leuning,  Wesley^ 
Romaine,  Benidge,  Hervey,  Toplady,  and  Fletdter^ 
were  second  to  few  men  in  their  day. 

Young  Fletcher's  education  being  completed,  his> 
parents  hoped  that  he  would  at  once  turn  his  attention 
to  the  ministry,  a  profession  for  which  they  considered 
him  to  be  eminently  well  fitted.  In  this  expectatioDy 
however,  they  were  at  first  curiously  disappointed. 
Partly  firom  a  sense  of  unfitness,  partly  from  scruplea 
about  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  young  Fletcher 
announced  that  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of  being  or- 
dained, and  Irished  to  go  into  the  army.  His  theo- 
logical studies  were  laid  aside  for  the  military  works  of 
Yauban  and  Cohom,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  remoii- 
strances  of  his  friends,  he  seemed  determined  to  become 
a  soldier. 

ThJB  strange  determination,  however,  was  frustrated 
by  a  singular  train  of  providences.  The  same  overrul- 
ing hand  which  would  not  allow  Jonah  to  go  to  Tarsh- 
ish,  and  sent  him  to  Nineveh  in  spite  of  himself,  was 
able  to  prevent  the  young  Swiss  student  carrying  oat 
his  military  intentions.  At  first,  it  seems,  on  his 
parents  flatly  refusing  their  consent  to  his  entering  the 
army,  young  Fletcher  went  away  to  Lisbon,  and,  like 
many  of  his  countrymen,  oflfered  his  services  to  a  foreign 
flag.  At  Lisbon,  on  his  offer  being  accepted,  he  soon 
gathered  a  company  of  Swiss  recruits,  and  engaged  a  pas- 
sage on  board  a  Pcnrtuguese  man-of-war  which  was  about 
to  sail  for  Brazil.  He  then  wrote  to  his  parents,  asking 
them  to  send  him  money,  but  met  with  a  decided 
refussL  Unmoved  by  this,  he  determined  to  go  without 
the  money,  as  soon  as  the  ship  suled.  But,  on  the 
morning  that  he  ought  to  have  put  to  sea,  the  servant 
at  breakfiiat  let  the  kettte  fiJl  and  scalded  his  tog  so 
severely  that  he  had  to  keep  his  bed  for  a  considenible 
time.  In  the  meanwhile  the  ship  sailed  for  Braal,  and,, 
curiously  enough,  was  never  heard  of  any  more ! 

Fletcher  returned  to  Switzerland,  in  no  wise  shaken 
or  deterred  by  his  Lisbon  disappointment  Being  in- 
formed that  his  undo,  then  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch 
service,  had  procured  a  oomnussion  for  him,  he  joyfully 
set  out  for  Flanders.  But  just  at  that  time  a  peace 
was  concluded,  and  the  continental  armies  were  re- 
duced ;  and  his  undo  dying  shortly  after,  his  expectar 
tions  were  completely  blasted,  and  he  givro  up  all 
thought  of  being  a  soldier. 

Being  now  disengsged  from  busineas,  and  aQ  mili- 
taiy  proq[)ect8  seeming  completely  at  an  end,  yoong 
Fletcher  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  spend  alitU» 
time  in  England.  He  arrived  in  this  country,  almost 
totally  ignorant  of  our  language,  semetime  in  the  yesr 
1760,  and  began  at  once  to  inquire  for  some  one  who 
could  instruct  him  in  the  English  tongue.    For  this 
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purpose  he  was  recommended  to  a  boaiding'school,  kept 
by  a  Mr.  Btuchelly  at  South  Mimms,  and  afterwards 
at  Hatfield,  in  Heitfordshire.  With  this  gentleman  he 
remained  eighteen  months,  and  not  only  acquired  a 
complete  masteiy  of  English,  but  also  became  exceed- 
ingly popular  as  a  derer,  amiable  and  agreeable  man, 
both  in  his  tutor's  fJEmiily  and  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood. While  staying  at  Mr.  Boxdiell's,  Mr.  Bechamps, 
a  French  minister  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended, 
procured  him  the  situation  of  private  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Hill  of  Tern  Hall,  in  Shropshire.  His  accept- 
ance of  this  post  in  the  year  1752,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age,  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  and 
affected  his  whole  eourse,  both  spiritually  and  tempo- 
rally, to  the  very  end  of  his  days. 

Up  to  this  time,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  Fletcher  knew  anything  of  spiritual  and  experi- 
mental religion.  As  a  well-educated  man,  he  was  of 
course  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  he  appears  to  have  been  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  inward  work  of  the  Holjr  Ghost,  and  of  the 
distindiTe  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Happily 
for  him,  he  seems  to  haye  been  carefully  and  morally 
brought  up^  and  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  religion  of 
a  certain  sort  when  he  was  a  boy.  From  an  early  period 
of  life,  he  was  familiar  with  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and 
to  this  circumstance  he  traced  his  preservation  from 
infidelity,  and  from  many  vices  into  which  young  men 
too  often  fall  Beside  this,  a  succession  of  providential 
escapes  from  death,  whidi  his  biographers  have  careiully 
recorded,  undoubtedly  had  a  restraining  ^wf,  upon  him. 
Nerertheless,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  really 
experienced  a  work  of  grace  in  his  heart  until  he  had 
been  some  time  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Hill's  house.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had,  after  a  fashion,  believed  in  God  and 
feared  Ghxl ;  but  he  had  never  felt  his  love  in  Christ 
Jesus  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  tiie  Holy  Qhost  He 
had  never  really  seen  his  own  sinfulness,  nor  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  Chiisf  s  atoning  blood. 

The  fiist  thing  which  awakened  Fletdier  to  a  right 
conviction  of  his  fUlen  state,  was  the  simple  remark  of 
a  servant  in  Mr.  Hill's  household.  This  man,  coming 
up  into  his  room  one  Sunday  evening,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  fire,  found  him  writing  some  music,  and,  looking 
at  him  with  concern,  said,  '^  Sir,  1  am  sorry  to  see  you 
so  employed  on  the  Lord's  day."  At  first  his  pride  was 
aroused  and  his  resentment  moved,  to  hear  a  reproof 
given  by  a  servant  But,  upon  reflection,  he  fdt  the 
reproof  was  just,  put  away  his  music,  and  from  that 
very  hotir  became  a  strict  observer  of  the  Lord's-day. 
How  true  is  that  word  of  Solomon,  ''  Beproo&  of  in- 
struction are  the  way  of  life !  *'  (Prov.  vi.  23.) 

The  next  step  in  his  spiritual  history  was  his  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  people  called  Methodists. 
The  way  in  which  this  was  brought  about  he  afterwards 
related  to  John  Wesley,  in  the  following  words:— 
''  When  Mr.  Hill  went  to  London  to  attend  Parliament, 
he  took  bis  fiunily  and  me  with  him.    On  one  occasion, 


I  while  they  stopped  at  St.  Alban^s,  I  walked  out  into  the 
town,  and  did  not  return  till  they  were  set  out  for 
London.  A  horse  being  left  for  me,  I  rode  after  them 
and  overtook  them  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Hill  asked  me 
why  I  stayed  behind.  I  said,  'As  I  was  walking  I 
met  with  a  poor  old  woman,  who  talked  so  sweetly  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  I  knew  not  how  the  time  pa&sed 
away.'  Said  Mrs.  Hill, '  I  shall  wonder  if  our  tutor  does 
not  turn  Methodist  by-and-by.'  '  Methodist,  madam,' 
said  I ;  <<  pray  what  is  that  ? '  She  replied, '  Why,  the 
Methodists  are  a  people  that  do  nothing  but  pray ;  they 
are  praying  all  day  and  all  night'    '  Are  they  1 '  said  I ; 

*  then;  by  the  help  of  God,  I  will  find  them  out,  if  they 
be  above  ground.'  I  did  find  them  out  not  long  after, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  society." 

The  third  important  step  in  Fletchei's  spiritual  his- 
tory was  hearing  those  clergymen  who  were  called 
Methodists  preach  about /dn'M.  Under  the  influence 
of  newly-awakened  feelings,  he  had  begun  to  stiive 
diligently  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  God  by  his 
doings.  But  hearing  a  sermon  one  day  preached 
by  a  clergyman  named  Green,  he  became  convinced 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  saving  faith. 
This  Gonviction  was  only  attained  through  much  humi- 
liation of  soul.  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  thought,  *'  that  I, 
who  have  always  been  accounted  so  religious,  who 
have  made  divinity  my  study,  and  received  the  premium 
of  pi€ly  (so-called)  from  a  Swiss  university  for  my 
writings  on  divine  subjects— is  it  possible  that  I  should 
yet  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  faith  is?" 
But  the  more  he  examined  himself  and  considered  the 
subject,  the  more  he  was  convinced  of  the  momentous 
truth.  The  more  be  saw  his  sinfhlness,  and  the  entire 
corruption  and  depravity  of  his  whole  nature,  the  more 
his  hope  of  being  able  to  reconcile  himself  lo  God  by 
his  own  works  began  to  die  away.  He  still  sought,  by 
the  most  rigorous  austeritieB,  to  conquer  this  evil  nature,^ 
and  to  bring  into  his  soul  a  heaven-bom  peace.  But, 
alas !  the  more  he  strove,*  the  more  he  saw  and  felt  that 
all  his  soul  was  sinful  In  short,  like  Bunyan's  Chris* 
tian,  before  he  saw  the  way  to  the  Wicket-gate,  he  felt 
his  imminent  danger,  and  yet  knew  not  which  way 
to  flee. 

*  How  long  this  inward  struggle  continued  in  Fletchei's 
mind,  is  not  quite  dear.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was 
at  least  two  years  before  his  soul  found  peace  and  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  his  burden  rolled  away.  Evangelists 
were  rare  in  these  days,  and  there  were  few  to  help  an 
anxious  conscience  into  the  light  His  diaiy  shows 
that  he  went  through  an  immense  amount  of  inward 
conflict.  At  one  time  we  find  him  saying,  ^'  I  almost 
gave  up  all  hope,  and  resolved  to  sin  on  and  go  to  bell." 
At  another  time  he  says,  <' If  I  go  to  hell,  I  will  serve 
God  even  there ;  and  since  I  cannot  be  an  instance  of 
his  mercy  in  heaven,  I  will  be  a  monument  of  his  justice 
in  hell ;  and  if  I  show  forth  his  glory  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  am  content."  At  another  time  he  says,  "I 
have  recovered  my  ground.    I  thought  Christ  died  for 
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ally  and  therefore  he  died  for  me.  He  died  to  pluck 
such  sinners  as  I  am  as  brands  out  of  the  burning. 
And  as  I  sincerely  desire  to  be  his,  he  will  surely  take 
me."  At  another  time  he  records,  "  I  beard  a  aermop 
on  justification  by  fidth,  but  my  heart  was  not  mumX 
in  the  least.  I  was  only  still  more  convinced  that  I  was 
an  unbeliever,  that  I  am  not  justified  by  faith,  and  that 
till  I  am  I  shall  never  have  peace  with  Giod.*'  At 
another  time  he  says,  <'I  have  found  relief  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  journal,  when  I  heard  that  we  should  not 
build  on  what  we  feel,  but  go  to  Christ  with  all  our 
sins  and  all  our  hardness  of  heart" 

Mental  struggles  like  these  are  no  strange  things  to 
many  of  God's  people.  They  are  deep  waters  through 
which  some  of  the  best  and  holiest  sunts  have  had  to 
pass,  in  the  beginning  of  their  journey  towards  heaven. 
John  Banyan's  little  book,  called  *'  Qraoe  Abounding," 
is  a  striking  account  of  the  inward  agony  which  the 
author  of  '* Pilgrim's  Progress"  had  to  endure  before 
he  found  peace.  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  his  experience  and  that  of  Fletcher.  It  is  a 
pleasant  thought,  however,  that  sooner  or  later  these 
painful  straggleB  end  in  solid  peace.  The  greater  the 
conflict  atfirst,  the  greater  sometimes  is  the  peace  at 
the  last  The  men  that  Qod  intends  to  use  most,  as  in- 
struments to  do  his  work,  are  often  tempered  for  his 
service  by  being  frequently  put  into  the  fire.  The  truths 
that  we  have  got  hold  of  by  tremendous  exertion  are 
precisely  the  truths  which  we  afterwards  grssp  most 
firmly,  and  proclaim  most  positively  and  powerfully. 
The  man  who  has  embraced  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  through  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  Satan, 
and  a  contest  even  unto  death,  is  precisely  the  man  to 
preach  the  doctrine  to  his  fellow-men  with  unction, 
with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit^  and  with  crushing 
power.  This  was  the  experience  of  that  mighty  evan- 
gelist, Qeoige  Whitefield.  This  was  the  experience  of 
Fletcher  of  Madeley. 

Once  set  free  from  the  burden  of  sin  unfoigiven, 
and  feeling  the  blessedness  of  peace  with  Qod,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  Fletcher  longed  to  tell  others  of  the 
way  to  life.  Long  before  he  was  ordained  a  minister, 
he  begui  to  speak  to  others  about  their  souls,  according 
as  he  had  opportunity.  Both  in  London,  when  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Hill,  and  even  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tern  Hall, 
he  seized  every  occasion  of  trying  to  do  spiritual  good. 
And  even  at  tiiis  early  period  his  labours  were  not  in 
vain.  His  biographer  says :  *^  Though  he  was  at  present 
by  no  means  perfect  in  the  EngUsh  tongue,  particu- 
larly in  the  pronunciation  of  it,  yet  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  spoke,  then  seldom  to  be  found  in 
English  preaching,  and  theiinspeakably  tender  affec- 
tion to  poor,  undone  sinners,  which  breathed  in  every 
word  and  question,  drew  midtitudes  of  people  to  hear 
him,  and  few  went  empty  away." 

We  can  easily  understand  that  Fletcher's  views 
about  taking  orders  now  went  through  a  complete 


change.  Little  by  littie  his  doubts,  and  fean,  and 
scruples  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  ministerial  office, 
melted  away.  Correspondence  with  John  Wesley  en- 
oonraged  him  to  go  forward  with  the  idea  of  being 
firfaineil.  Diffienlties  whidi  seemed  likely  at  ene  time 
to  put  an  insujidiable  hmier  in  Ida  way,  were  nnex- 
pectedly  removed.  A  gentleman  whom  he  hardly  knew 
offered  him  a  living  which  was  likely  to  be  soon  vacant 
A  clergyman  whom  he  had  never  even  spoken  to,  of  his 
own  accord  offered  him  a  titie  to  orders ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  year  1757,  he  was  ordained  deacon  on  Sunday 
the  6th  of  March,  and  priest  on  the  following  Sunday, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  the  Chapel  Boyal  at  St 
James's.  How  Fletcher  got  over  the  difficulty  of 
being  a  foreigner,  and  of  not  having  taken  an  Uni- 
versity degree,  I  am  unable  to  explain.  I  can  only 
suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  fkmily  of  the  Hills, 
in  which  he  was  still  tutor,  made  a  bishop  of  those 
days  ready  to  ordain  him  as  a  *'  literate  person."  On 
what  titie  he  was  ordained,  I  am  also  unable  to  say. 
But,  putting  thingtf  together,  I  conjecture  that  he  was 
nominated  curate  of  Madeley,  the  parish  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  vicar.  The  whole  matter  of  his 
ordination  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  strange 
irregularities,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present 
day.  But  things  were  strangely  managed  in  the 
Church  of  Eng^d  a  hundred  years  ago. 

With  characteristic  eneigy,  Fletcher  lost  no  time  in 
beginning  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  very  day  that 
he  was  ordained  priest,  he  came  straight  from  the 
Chapel  Royal  to  West  Street  Chapel,  and  assisted  John 
Wesley  in  the  administration  of  tiie  Lord's  Supper. 
Throughout  the  next  two  months,  until  Mr.  Hill's 
fiunOy  left  London  for  Shropshire,  he  preached  in  many 
London  pulpits,  both  in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guage, according  as  he  had  opportunity.  Labouring 
in  this  way,  he  soon  became  well-known  aa  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  the  leading  evangelists  of  the  day,  and 
rapidly  attained  a  very  high  reputation. 

In  the  month  of  May  1757  he  went  down  into  Shrop- 
shire with  Mr.  Hill's  fitmily,  and  found  comparatively 
few  openings  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  In  fiut, 
a  friend  says  that  he  did  not  preach  more  than  six 
times  in  six  months ;  partiy,  no  doubt,  from  his  time 
being  occupied  with  the  education  of  his  young  pupils, 
and  partiy,  in  all  probability,  because  the  Shropshire 
clergy  were  afraid  of  him,  and  would  not  admit  him 
into  their  pulpits.  The  only  churches  in  which  he 
preached  were  Atcham,  Wroxeter,  Madeley,  and  St 
Alkmunds,  and  the  Abbey  Church,  Shrewsbury. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  I  cannot  discover 
that  Fletcher  had  any  r^jular  stated  ministerial  work 
for  the  first  three  years  after  his  ordination.  From 
March  1757  to  the  latterpart  of  1760,  he  seems  to  have 
retained  his  position  as  tutor  in  Mr.  HilTs  family,  and 
in  that  capacity  to  have  gone  regularly  to  London  for 
one  part  of  the  year,  and  to  have  been  generally  in 
Shropshire  for  the  other.    Whoever  he  was,  he  appean 
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to  have  found  time  for  itinerating  and  preaching  a  good 
deal,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
required  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Hill's  sons. 

I  must  confess  my  inability  to  trace  out  Fletcher's 

history  very  accurately  during  the  first  three  years  of 

his  ministry.     The  memoirs  of  men  of  that  day  are  so 

often  written  with  a  reckless  neglect  of  dates,  that 

at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  follow  their 

movements.    Sometimes  I  read  of  his  being  at  Bristol, 

preaching  for  John  Wesley  at  Kingswood ;  sometimes 

I  find  him  in  London,  preaching  in  Lady  Huntingdon's 

drawing-room  ;  sometimes  he  is  at  Brighton,  occupying 

the  pulpit  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Chapel ;  sometimes 

he  IB  at  Tunbridge,  preaching  to  French  prisoners ; 

sometimes  he  is  itinerating  about  the  country,  and 

appearing  in  all  sorts  of  strange  and  unexpected 

places.    But  the  order  and  reasons  of  his  movements 

during  these  three  years  are  matters  which  I  cannot 

pretend  to  explain.     One  thing  only  is  very  dear. 

He  became  notorioua  as  a  public  supporter  of  the 

great  religious  revival  of  which  Lady  Huntingdon  was 

the  mainspring,  and  formed  friendships  with  all  its 

leading  agents  which  lasted  till  death. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  his  life  that  Fletcher  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  famous  Berridge  of  Everton. 
This  took  place  under  such  singular  circumstances^  that 
I  shall  give  them  at  length  in  the  words  of  Lady 
Huntingdon's  biogn4>her.    It  appears  that  he  went  to 
Everton    vicarage  uninvited  and  unexpectedly,  and 
"  introduced  himself  as  a  raw  convert  who  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  wait  on  Berridge  for  the  benefit  of  his 
instmctiou  and  advice.    From  his  accent  and  manner, 
the  shrewd  vicar  of  Everton  perceived  at  once  that  he 
was  a  foreigner,  and  inquired  from  what  country  he 
came.     '  I  am  a  Swiss,  from  the  canton  of  Berne,'  was 
the   reply.     '  From   Berne  ! '    sud  Berridge ;   *  then 
probably  you  can  give  me  some  account  of  a  young  fel- 
iow-coan^man  of  yours,  one  John  Fletcher,  who  has 
lately  preached  a  few  times  for  Mr.  Wesley,  and  of 
whose  talents,  learning,  and  piety,  he  speaks  in  high 
terms.     Do  you  know  him  ? '    '  Yes,  sir,'  said  Fletcher, 
*  I  know  him  intimately ;  and  did  the  Messrs.  Wesley 
know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  they  would  not  speak  of  him 
in   such  terms,  for  which  he  is  more  obliged  to  their 
partial  friendship  than  to  his  own  merits.'    '  Tou  sur- 
prise me/  said  Berridge,  *  by  speaking  so  coldly  of  a 
comitiy  man  in  whose  praise  they  are  so  warm.'    '  I  have 
the  beat  reason,'  he  rejoined,  *  for  speaking  as  I  do,  for 
I  am  myself  John  Fletcher.'    *  If  you  are  John  Fletcher,' 
said  his  host,  *  you  must  do  me  the  fiivour  to  take  my 
pulpit  to*mortow,  and  when  we  are  better  acquainted, 
without  implicitly  receiving  either  your  statement  or 
that  of  your  friends,  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  for  myself.' 
Tbua  eommenoed  an  intimacy  between  Fletcher  and 
Berridge,  which  no  subsequent  controversy  could  ever 
entirely  interrupt" 
The  turning-point  in  Fletcher's  ministerial  history 


was  his  appointment  to  the  vicarage  of  Madeley,  in 
October  1760.  Madeley  is  a  large  and  unattractive 
parish  near  Wellington,  in  Shropshire,  containing,  at 
this  time,  a  population  of  between  eight  and  nine  thou- 
sand, employed  almost  entirely  in  collieries  and  iron- 
works. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  very 
different  a  hundred  years  ago  from  what  it  is  now. 
The  circumstances  under  which  he  obtained  the  living 
were  very  remarkable^  and  are  well  described  in  his 
own  letters. 

The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  providence  which  took 
him  to  Madeley,  was  the  offer  of  the  living  of  Dunham 
in  Cheshire,  by  his  friend  Mr.  IlilL  He  told  Fletcher 
that  the  parish  was  small,  the  duty  light,  and  the  in- 
come good-'£400  a  year— and  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
fine  sporting  count^.  After  thanking  Mr.  Hill  most 
cordially  for  his  kindness,  Fletcher  replied,  "Alas !  sir, 
Dunham  will  not  suit  me.  There  is  too  much  money, 
and  too  little  work."  <<Few  clergymen  make  such 
objections, "  said  Mr.  Hill ;  "  it  is  a  pity  to  resign  such 
a  living,  as  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  find  you  another. 
What  shall  we  do?  Would  you  like  Madeley?" 
"  That,  sir,  would  be  the  very  place  for  me."  ''  My  object, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  is  to  make  you  comfortable  in  your  own 
way.  If  you  prefer  Madeley,  I  shall  find  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  Chambers,  the  present  vicar,  to  exchange 
it  for  Dunham,  which  is  worth  twice  as  much,  and  in 
getting  Madeley  for  you."  In  this  way,  curious  as  it 
now  appears,  John  Fletcher,  in  the  pQontk  of  October 
1760,  found  himself  in  the  strange  position  of  an  English 
incumbent,  and  vicar  of  a  large  parish  in  Shropshire. 

He  did  not  go  to  Madeley  without  many  doubts  and 
misgivings.  Not  a  few  of  bis  best  friends  thought  it  a 
move  of  very  questionable  wisdom.  Even  now,  one  can- 
not help  fancying  that  his  valuable  life  would  have  been 
longer,  and  his  extra-parochial  usefulness  greatly  in- 
creased, if  he  had  been  content  with  the  lighter  work  and 
smaller  population  of  Dunham.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  "  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord." 
It  is  place  that  often  draws  out  grace.  For  anything 
we  know,  Fletcher  might  have  sunk  into  comparative 
indolence  and  obscurity,  if  he  had  not  been  planted  at 
Madeley.  His  letters,  however,  at  this  period,  show 
plainly  that  the  move  was  not  made  without  great 
anxiety  and  exercise  of  souL 

To  Charles  Wesley,  he  writes :  <*  My  heart  revolts  at 
the  idea  of  being  at  Madeley  alone— opposed  by  my 
superiors,  hated  by  my  neighbours,  and  despised  by  all 
the  world;  without  piety,  without  talents,  without 
resolution,  how  shall  I  repel  the  assaults  and  surmount 
the  obstacles  which  I  foresee  if  I  discharge  my  duty  at 
Madeley  with  fidelity  ?  On  the  other  hand,  to  reject 
this  presentation,  bum  the  certificate,  and  leave  in 
the  desert  these  sheep  whom  the  Lord  has  evidently 
brought  me  into  the  world  to  feed,  appears  to  me 
nothing  but  obstinacy  and  refined  self-love.  I  will  hold 
a  middle  course  between  these  extremes.  I  will  be  wholly 
passive  in  the  steps  I  must  take,  and  yet  active  in 
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praying  the  Lord  to  deliver  me  from  the  evil  one,  and 
to  conduct  me  in  the  way  that  he  would  have  me  go. 
If  you  can  see  anything  better,  inform  me  of  it  speedily ; 
and  at  the  same  time  remember  me  in  all  your  prayers, 
that  if  this  matter  be  not  of  the  Lord,  the  enmity  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  must  countersign  my 
testimonials— the  threats  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's 
chaplain,  who  was  a  witness  to  my  preaching  at  West 
Street  Chapel— the  objections  drawn  from  my  not  being 
naturalized,  or  some  other  obstacle,  may  prevent  the 
kind  intention  of  Mr.  Hill." 

It  is  written  that  ''when  a  man's  ways  please  the 
Lord,  he  maketh  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.** 
This  text  was  eminently  illustrated  in  the  matter  of 
Fletcher's  appointment  to  Madeley.  Obstacles  which 
at  one  time  seemed  insuperable,  mdted  away  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and,  almost  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  was  instituted  into  possession  of  the  living.  In  a 
letter  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  he 
says, ''  I  seem  to  be  the  prisoner  of  God's  providence, 
who  is  going,  in  all  probability,  to  cast  my  lot  for  life 
among  the  colliers  and  forgemen  of  Madeley.  The 
two  thousand  souls  of  that  parish,  for  whom  I  was  called 
into  the  ministry,  are  many  sheep  in  the  wilderness, 
which,  after  all,  I  cannot  sacrifice  to  my  own  private 
eholce.  When  I  was  once  suffered  to  attend  them  for 
4  few  days,  some  began  to  return  to  the  Shepherd  of 
their  souls,  and  I  found  it  in  my  heart  to  spend  and  be 
«pent  for  tbem.  When  I  was  afterwards  sent  away 
from  them,  that  zeal,  it  is  tnie,  cooled  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  have  wished  a  thousand  times  they  might  never 
be  committed  to  my  charge.  But  the  impression  of  the 
tears  of  those  who,  when  I  left  them,  ran  after  me 
crying,  '  Who  shall  now  shew  us  the  way  to  heaven  ? ' 
never  quite  wore  off  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and, 
upon  second  thoughts,  I  always  concluded  that  if  the 
Lord  made  my  way  plain  to  this  church,  I  could  not  run 
away  from  it  without  disobejring  the  order  of  providence. 
That  time  is  come,  the  church  is  vacated,  the  presenta- 
tion to  it  brought  unasked  into  my  hands ;  the  difficulty 
of  getting  proper  testimonials,  which  I  looked  upon  as 
insurmountable,  vanishes  at  onoe ;  the  three  clergymen 
who  had  opposed  me  with  most  bitterness,  signed  them; 
*-the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  countersigns  them  without 
the  least  objection ;  the  lord  of  the  manor,  my  great 
opponent,  leaves  the  parish ;  and  the  very  man,  the 
vicar,  who  told  me  I  should  never  preach  in  that  church, 
xiow  recommends  me  to  it,  and  tells  me  he  will  induct 
me  himself.  Are  not  these  intimations  of  the  will  of 
Ood?" 

On  the  28th  of  October  1760,  he  writes  to  Lady 
Huntingdon  as  follows  :— ''Since  I  had  the  honour  to 
write  last,  all  the  little  circumstances  of  my  institution 
and  induction  have  taken  such  an  easy  turn  that  I  ques- 
tion whether  any  clergyman  noted  for  good  fellowship  ever 
got  over  them  with  less  trouble.  I  preached  last  Sun- 
day, for  the  first  time,  in  my  church,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so,  though  I  propose  staying  with  Mr.  Hill  till  he 


leaves  the  country,  partly  to  comply  with  him  to  the 
last,  and  partly  to  avoid  &Iling  out  with  my  predeces- 
sor, who  is  still  at  Madeley,  but  who  will  remove  about 
the  same  tune.    If  I  know  anything  of  myself,  I  shall 
be  much  more  ready  to  resign  my  benefice,  when  I  have 
had  a  fair  trial  of  my  unprofitableness  to  the  people 
committed  to  my  care,  than  I  was  to  accept  it    Mr. 
John  Wesley  bids  me  do  it  without  a  trial.    He  will 
have  me  see  in  this  appointment  to  Madeley  '  the  snare 
of  the  devil,  and  fly  from  it  at  the  peril  of  my  sonL'    I 
answer,  I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light    He  says, '  Others 
may  do  well  in  a  living ;  yoa  cannot,  for  it  is  not  your 
calling.'    I  tell  him  I  readQy  own  I  am  not  fit  either  to 
plant  or  wlkter  any  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  hut  that 
if  I  am  caned  at  an,  I  am  called  to  preach  at  Madeley, 
where  I  was  first  sent  into  the  ministry,  and  where  a 
chain  of  providences  I  conld  not  break  has  again  fastened 
me.    I  teU  him,  that  though  I  should  be  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  Noah  before  the  flood,  yet  I  am  determined  to  try 
to  be  to  them  a  preacher  of  Christ's  righteousnesa ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  my  universal  inability,  I  am  not 
quite  without  hope  that  he  who  reproved  a  prophet's 
madness  by  the  mouth  of  an  ass,  may  reprove  a  coUiei'a 
profaneness  even  by  my  mouth." 

The  doubts  and  misgivings  with  which  Fletcher  ac- 
cepted the  living  of  Madeley,  appear  to  have  clang  to 
him  for  several  months  after  he  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  parish.  Qreat  allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for 
the  natural  ignorance  of  a  young  Swiss  about  the  habits 
and  customs  of  a  neglected  mining  population  in  Eng- 
land. But,  judging  from  the  three  foUowing  letters,  he 
seems  for  some  time  to  have  gone  through  great  exercise 
of  mind  after  commencing  his  residence  at  Madeley. 
I  make  no  excuse  for  inserting  these  letters  at  length. 

On  the  19th  of  November  1760,  he  writes  to  Lady 
Huntingdon  as  follows  :— **  I  have  hitherto  written  my 
sermons,  but  I  am  carried  so  far  beyond  my  notes  when 
in  the  pulpit,  that  I  propose  preaching  with  only  my 
sermon-cover  in  my  hand  next  Friday,  when  I  shall 
venture  on  an  evening  lecture  for  the  first  time.  I 
question  whether  I  shaU  have  half  a  dozen  hearers,  as 
the  god  of  a  busy  world  is  doubly  the  god  of  this  part 
of  the  worid ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  try.  The  weather 
and  the  roads  are  so  bad,  that  the  way  to  church  is 
almost  impracticable  ;  nevertheless,  aU  the  seats  were 
full  last  Sunday.  Some  begin  to  come  £rom  the  ad- 
jacent parishes,  and  some  more,  as  they  say,  thrtaten 
to  come  when  the  season  permits.  I  cannot  yet  diBcem 
any  deep  work,  or,  indeed,  anything  but  what  will 
always  attend  the  crying  down  man*s  righteousness  and 
exalting  Christ's— I  mean  a  general  liking  among  the 
poor,  and  offence  and  ridicule  and  opposition  among 
the  resi^ectable  and  rich  people.  Should  the  Ix^rd 
vouchsafe  to  plant  the  gospel  in  this  country,  my 
parish  seems  to  be  the  best  centre  of  a  work,  as  it  lies 
just  among  the  most  populous,  profane,  and  ignorant 
parts.  But  it  is  well  if,  after  aU,  there  is  any  worlc  in 
my  parish.    I  despair  of  this  when  I  look  at  myself^ 
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and  M  in  with  Mr.  John  Wesley's  opinion  abont  me. 
Yet  sometimes,  too,  I  hope  the  Lord  has  not  sent  me 
here  for  nothing  ;  and  I  beg  for  strength  to  stand  still 
and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
still  fully  determined  to  resign  my  living  after  a  while, 
if  the  Lord  does  not  think  me  worthy  to  be  his  in* 
strument.  If  yonr  Ladyship  conld  at  any  time  spare 
me  a  minute,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  do 
not  think  I  should  then  be  at  full  liberty  to  do  it  before 
Ood.  I  abhor  the  title  of  a  living  for  a  living's  sake. 
It  is  death  to  me. 

'<  There  are  three  meetings  in  my  parish—A  Papist, 
<}uaker,  and  Baptist ;  and  they  begin  to  call  the  fourth 
the  Methodist  one— I  melui  the  church.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  stupid  heathens,  who  seem 
past  all  curiosity,  as  well  as  all  sense  of  godliness.  I  am 
ready  to  nm  after  them  into  their  pits  and  forges,  and 
I  only  wait  for  €k)d*8  providence  to  show  me  the  way. 
I  am  often  reduced  to  great  perplexity,  but  the  end  of 
it  is  sweet  I  am  driven  to  the  Lord,  and  he  comforts, 
'encoorages,  and  teaches  me.  I  sometimes  feel  that 
zeal  which  forced  Paul  to  wish  to  be  accursed  for  his 
brethren's  sakes,  but  I  want  to  feel  it  without  inter- 
ruption. The  devil,  my  friends,  and  my  heart,  have 
pushed  hard  at  me  to  make  me  fall  Into  worldly  cares, 
and  creature  snares— first  by  the  thought  of  marrying, 
then  by  the  offer  of  several  boarders,  one  of  whom 
offered  me  sixty  pounds  a-year ;  but  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  ciy, '  Nothing  but  Jesus,  and  the  service  of  his 
people  ;*  and  I  trust  the  Lord  will  keep  me  in  the 
same  mind." 

On  the  6th  of  January  1671;  he  writes  to  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon again,  even  in  a  lower  key  and  a  more  depressed 
frame  of  mind.  He  says :— ''  I  had  a  secret  expectation 
to  be  the  instrument  of  a  work  in  this  part  of  our 
Church,  and  I  did  not  despair  of  soon  becoming  a  little 
Berridge !  Thus  warmed  with  sparks  of  my  own 
kindling,  I  looked  out  to  see  the  rocks  broken  in  pieces 
and  the  water  flowing  out ;  but,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  my  hopes,  I  am  now  forced  to  look  within, 
and  to  see  the  need  I  have  of  being  broken,  and  of  re- 
penting myselt  If  my  being  stationed  in  this  howling 
wilderness  is  to  answer  no  public  end  as  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  I  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  it  may 
answer  a  private  end  as  to  myself,  in  humbling  me 
tinder  a  series  of  universal  unprofitableness.  If  I 
preach  the  gospel  ten  years  here,  and  see  no  fruit  of 
Txiy  labours,  in  either  case  I  promise  to  bless  God,  if  I 
can  only  say  from  my  heart,  '  I  am  nothing,  I  have 
nothing,  I  can  do  nothing.' 

"  As  to  my  parish,  all  that  I  see  hitherto  in  it  is 
nothing  but  what  one  may  expect  from  speaking 
plainly,  and  with  some  degree  of  earnestness.  Many 
cry  out, '  He  is  a  Methodist,  a  downright  Methodist ; ' 
while  some  of  the  poorer  sort  say,  '^Nay,  but  he 
speaketh  the  truth.'  Some  of  the  best  farmers  and 
iiiost  respectable  tradesmen  talk  often  among  them- 
selves, I  hear,  about  taming  me  out  of  my  living  as  a 


Methodist  or  a  Baptist,  and  spread  about  such  storiea 
as  your  Ladyship  may  guess  at  without  my  writing 
them.  My  Friday  lecture  took  better  than  I  expected, 
and  I  propose  to  continue  it  till  the  congregation  de* 
sert  me.  The  number  of  hearers  then  is  larger  than 
that  which  my  predecessor  had  on  Sunday.  The  num* 
her  of  communicants  is  increased  Irom  thirty  to  above  a 
hundred,  and  a  few  seem  to  seek  grace  in  the  means. 
May  they  do  it  in  sincerity !" 

The  hut  letter  whidi  I  shall  quote  in  this  paper  was 
addressed  to  Lady  Huntingdon  on  the  27th  of  April 
1761.  He  says :— ''  I  learn  by  slow  experience,  that  in 
me  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  This  I  find  cannot  be 
learned  of  man,  nor  by  man.  It  is  a  lesson  that  grace 
alone  teaches  effiBctnally  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  I 
am  still  at  the  first  line  ;  but  I  think  I  read  it  and  un- 
derstand it  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  I  did 
befiire.  Surely  the  Saviour  speaks  as  no  man  ever 
spake;  and  he  teaches  with  authority,  not  as  the  scribes. 
His  words  are  recorded  in  the  heart,  while  those  of  men 
only  graze  the  surface  of  the  understanding.  I  have 
met  with  several  trials  since  Providence  cast  me,  I 
shall  not  say  into  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  but 
into  this  part  of  our  spiritual  Sodom.  Nevertheless, 
they  did  not  work  upon  me  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
I  stood  out  against  them  in  a  kind  of  self-resolution, 
supported  by  human  fortitade  rather  than  divine 
humility ;  and  so  they  did  not  bring  down  the  pride  of 
nature,  but  rather  increased  it.  The  old  man,  if  he 
cannot  have  his  own  food,  will  live  qtuetly  and  com- 
fortably on  spiritual  food ;  yea,  he  is  often  pampered 
by  what  the  natural  mind  supposes  will  poison  him. 

"  Of  late  I  have  met  with  a  trial  that,  by  Qod's  infi- 
nite mercy,  has  found  its  way  to  my  heart  Oh,  may 
the  wound  be  deep  enough  to  let  in  the  mind  of  Jesus ! 
A  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  of  my  most  sub- 
stantial parishioners,  giving  place  to  Satan  by  pride  and 
impatience,  is  driven  in  her  convictions  into  a  kind  of 
madness.  I  could  not  bear  patiently  enough,  before 
this,  the  reports  that  went  about  that  I  drove  people 
mad ;  but  the  fear  of  havmg  this  laid  to  my  chaige, 
backed  with  so  glaring  an  instance,  has  thrown  me  into 
some  agonies  of  soul 

^  Why  God  permits  these  offences  to  arise,  has  not  a 
little  sti^ered  me.  Once  I  was  for  taking  to  my  heels, 
and,  hireling-like,  flying  at  the  first  approach  of  the 
wolf.  But  thanks  to  divine  grace,  I  now  try  to  com- 
mit to  the  Lord  the  keeping  of  his  own  work,  and  pray 
for  a  blind  faith  in  him  who  calls  light  out  of  darkness. 
Had  not  this  trial  staggered  me,  I  should  have  great 
hopes  that  a  few  living  stones  may  be  gathered  here  for 
the  temple  of  the  Lord.  There  is  a  considerable  stir 
about  religion  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  though  most 
people  rise  up  against  it,  yet  some  begin  to  inquire  in 
earnest  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved  ;  and  some  get 
a  sight  of  the  way.  My  church  is  full,  notwithstanding 
the  oaths  that  some  of  my  parishioners  have  sworn 
never  to  hear  me  preach  again.    I  am  insensibly  led 
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intx)  exhorting  sometimes  ib  my  house  and  elsewhere. 
I  preach  on  Sunday  morning  and  Friday  evening ;  and 
on  Sanday  evening,  after  catechising  or  preaching  to 
the  children,  I  read  one  of  the  Homilies,  or  a  sermon  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  insisting  on  all  that  confirms  what  I 
advanced  in  the  morning,  which  greatiy  stops  the 
mouth  of  the  gainsayers,  till  Qod  shall  turn  their 
hearts." 

Such  were  the  beginninp  of  Fletcher's  ministry  of 
IVIadeley.     His  subsequent  history  would  occupy  far 


more  room  than  can  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  limited 
space  of  a  monthly  contribution  to  a  periodical.  How 
he  persevered  in  his  evangelistic  work  at  H adeley  for 
twenty-five  years— how  he  became  the  principal  of 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Collie  at  Trevecca—how  bis  heslU& 
broke  down  under  the  abundance  of  his  laboon — how 
he  lived  on  through  evil  report  and  good  leport—bow 
he  married— how  he  died— how  he  preached  and  how 
he  wrote,— all  these  are  matters  which  I  think  it  beat 
to  reserve  for  another  paper. 
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N  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  entered  on  a  period  of  its 
liistory  which  may  be  described  as 
the  Eye  of  the  Babylonish  Captiyity. 
That  terrible  overthrow,  it  is  true,  was  still  a 
great  way  o£  Nearly  a  century  intervened  be- 
tween the  death  of  Hezekiah  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Chaldean  armies  on  the  frontier, 
and  twenty  years  more  elapsed  before  the  desola- 
tion of  the  kingdom  was  complete.  But  during 
all  this  period  of  four  generations,  the  captivity 
pn)jected  its  dark  shadow  on  the  devoted  nation. 
All  who  had  eyes  to  see,  saw  it  coming  on.  Pro- 
phets had  foretold  it  Micah,  who  prophesied  in 
the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  had 
declared  that  Zion  should  be  ploughed  as  a  field, 
and  Jerusalem  should  become  heaps  (Micah  iii. 
12);  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  prediction 
excited  attention,  and  was  remembered  in  the 
capital  (Jer.  zzvl  18).  Nor  was  this  the  first 
intimation  of  the  Lord*s  purpose.  So  early  as 
the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  the  approaching 
desolation  of  the  land  had  been  signified  in  vision 
to  Isaiah,  who  was  then  entering  on  his  protracted 
and  memorable  ministry  (Isa.  vi.  11,  12).  Some 
years  later,  the  prediction  received  an  ominous 
confirmation  from  the  successive  Assyrian  inva- 
sions, which  resulted  in  the  carrying  away  of  the 
Ten  Tribes.  The  tide  of  invasion,  indeed,  was 
turned  back  from  Zion  and  the  house  of  David, 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  the  host  of  the 
Assyrians.  But  thoughtful  persons,  who  pondered 
the  word  of  prophecy,  and  marked  how  the  clouds 
continued  to  gather  on  the  northern  horizon,  felt 


that  tlie  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  marvelloo» 
as  it  was,  meant  only  respite,  not  deliverance,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  These  lacts  are  necessaiy 
to  be  remembered,  if  on6  would  fully  understand 
either  the  age  of  Hezekiah  or  the  psalms  belong- 
ing to  that  age.  It  was  not  only  a  time  of 
rekindled  affection  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Israel,  and  of  signal  deliverance  for  Judah,  but  a> 
time  also  in  which  the  hearts  of  God's  people 
were  chilled  by  the  shadow  of  a  great  calamity 
which  they  saw  approaching. 

This  characteristic,  also,  of  the  period  which 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  has  left  its  mark  on  the  Psalter.  It 
ha'3  done  so  in  two  kinds  of  psalms.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  there  are  some  in  which  the  Church 
pours  out  penitent  sorrow  before  the  Lord.  The 
Eighty-first  has  been  already  commented  upon  ; 
— in  all  probability  a  Festal  Psalm,  in  which  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  praised  the  Lord  during 
the  four  or  five  yeari  that  intervened  between  the 
resumption  of  communion  between  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  and  the  captivity  of  the  former.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  latter  part  of  the  psalm 
vrithout  perceiving  that  the  joy  of  those  years  was 
clouded  by  the  anticipation  of  the  calamities  that 
were  coming  on  the  whole  nation.  "  Hear,  0  my 
people,  and  I  will  testify  unto  thee :  O  Israel,  if 
thou  wilt  hearken  unto  me.  There  shall  no 
strange  god  be  in  thee ;  neither  shalt  thou  worship 
any  '  foreign '  god.  But  my  people  would  not 
hearken  to  my  voice ;  and  Israel  would  none  of 
me.  So  I  gave  them  up  unto  their  own  hearts* 
lust     Oh  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto 
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me,  and  Israel  bad  walked  in  my  ways  !    I  Bliould 
soon  have  subdued  their  enemies,  and  turned 
mine  hand  against  tbeir  adversaries."     It  is  plain 
that  the  generation  which  first  sang  these  sad 
verses  had  ceased  to  hope  that  the  predicted  de- 
solation of  the  country  might  be  averted.     The 
Seventy-seventh   (another  "  psalm   of  Asaph ") 
may  with  all  confidence  be  referred  to  the  same 
period,  the  Eve  of  the  Captivity.     From  the  way 
in  which  the  psalmist  gathers  comfort  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  past,  "  the  days  of  old,  the  years 
of  ancient  time,"  "  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High,"  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  his 
sorrow,  the  ^  sore  which  ran  in  the  night  and 
ceased  not,"  was  not  a  private  grief,  but  flowed 
from  his  sympathy  with  the  calamity  of  Zion. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  in  tliis  psalm  the  continued 
working  of  the  brotherly  love  lately  rekindled 
between  Israel  and  Judah.    Joseph  participated 
in  the  redemption  from  Egypt,  and  the  psalmist 
calls  that  fact  to  mind,  that  he  may  comfort  him- 
self with  the  hope  that  the  children  of  Joseph 
will  be  remembered  when  the  Lord  shall  turn  the 
captivity  of  his  people.     "  Thou  art  the  Qod  that 
doest  wonders :  thou  hast  declared  thy  strength 
among  the  '  peoplea'    Thou  hast  with  thine  arm 
redeemed  thy  people,  the  sons  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph." 

The  Eve  of  the  Captivity  was  blessed  with 
psalms  of  amore  cheerful  order— psalms  which  take 
rank  amongst  the  brightest  and  most  joyous  the 
Church  ever  sang.  As  the  coming  on  of  night 
brings  into  view  the  far-off  starry  worlds,  so  God 
made  choice  of  the  age  when  the  temporal  glories 
of  David's  house  were  sinking  into  darkness,  for 
disclosing  to  the  faith  of  the  godly  .the  higher 
glories  he  had  in  store  for  that  house  and  for  his 
peopla  The  century  and  a  half  which  preceded 
the  captivity  was  a  period  wonderfully  favoured 
in  this  respect^  enjoying  the  ministry  of  such 
prophets  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Micah.  This  was  the  age  in  which  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  began  to 
be  written.  Prior  to  this  time,  indeed,  Gk)d 
raised  up  a  succession  of  prophets  in  the  Church ; 
and,  since  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  succession  had 
been  uninterrupted.  By  men  like  Qad  and 
Nathan  in  Judah,  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  Israel,  the 
Lord  sent  his  word  to  the  people,  generation  after 


generation.  But  there  was  no  written  prophecy. 
The  function  of  the  earlier  prophets  was  to  stir 
up  men's  minds  by  way  of  remembrance ;  they 
were  Preachers  of  Righteousness,  inculcating  the 
law  of  Moses  and  bearing  witness  agaimst  the  sins 
of  their  timea  The  additions  which  some  of 
them  were  moved  to  make  to  tbe  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture took  the  historical  rather  than  the  predictive 
form.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of 
things — the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of 
tbe  "  writing  prophets."  Henceforward  the  prin- 
cipal {pnction  of  these  holy  men  of  Qod  is  to 
open  up  the  future.  The  decline  of  the  temporal 
grandeur  of  the  nation  was  fitted,  as  it  was  no 
doubt  intended,  to  wean  Qod's  people  from  transi- 
tory glory,  and  to  prepare  them  for  listening  to 
predictions  respecting  a  more  excellent  It  was  at 
this  epoch,  accordingly,  that  the  divine  purposes 
regarding  the  Church  and  the  world,  in  the  latter 
days,  began  to  be  fully  opened  up  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  very  specially  by  Isaiah.  Assuming 
that  the  predicted  captivity  would  certainly  come 
to  pass,  they  spoke  of  a  happy  return  to  Zion  ; 
and  with  their  announcement  of  that  return  were 
mingled  intimations  regarding  the  Advent  of  tbe 
Messiah,  his  sufferings  and  consequent  glory,  the 
Mission  of  tbe  Comforter,  the  Calling. of  the  Qen- 
tiles,  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in 
all  the  earth.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  glowing  predictions  of  the 
prophets  blossom  into  song.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if,  at  such  a  time,  the  stock  of  psalmody 
in  actual  use  had  not  been  enriched  with  an 
increment  of  new  psalms, — songs  in  which  the 
Church  might  express  her  faith  in  tbe  disclosures 
Qod  had  made,  and  the  gladness  with  which  they 
filled  her  .heart. 

Every  devout  reader  will  remember  psalms  of  the 
character  we  have  described*  The  middle  of  the 
Psalter  derives  a  peculiar  brightness  from  a  con- 
stellation of  them;  the  decade,  I  mean,  which 
closes  with  the  Hundredth  psalm.  With  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  ten,  from  Psalm  xci. 
to  Psalm  c,  belong  to  the  prophetic  order :  they  are 
Messianic  in  the  sense  of  celebrating  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  although  not  Messianic  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  celebrating  his  Person.  They  soar  above 
tbe  level  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  sevend 
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of  them  carrying  the  soul  forward  and  upward  to 
a  state  of  things  sach  as  the  Apostolical  Church 
'tself  never  saw.  Dr.  Delitzsch  has,  with  much 
felicity,  entitled  them  apocalyptic  psalnu:  some 
of  them  I  should  prefer  to  call  the  songs  of  tlie 
Millennium,  The  Hundredth  psalm,  for  instance, 
how  grandly  does  it  anticipate  the  Millennial  time, 
and  summon  all  the  nations  to  unite  in  the  high 
praises  of  the  Lord ! 

"  All  FBorLs  tm4t  ok  kabtr  do  dwbll. 

Sins  to  the  Lord  wiUi  checrftil  voice. 
Him  lenre  with  xnlrth,  hla  praise  forth  teU, 

Come  je  before  him  and  rqjolee. 
Know  that  the  Lord  U  God  indeed; 

Without  oar  aid  he  did  as  make : 
We  are  hie  flock,  he  doth  as  feed, 

And  for  his  sheep  be  doth  as  take."  * 

The  Ninety-third,  another  star  in  this  consteUa- 
tiou,  may  be  cited  entire.  The  drift  of  it  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  two  words  with 
which  it  opens,  Jehovah  beigneth.  It  is  a  kind 
of  proclamation,  in  which  Gkni's  people  are  invited 
to  declare  before  men  and  angels  that  the  Lord  is 
King,  He  and  He  only.  It  is  the  response  of 
the  Church  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  so 
rapturously  hailed  in  Isaiah — the  preaching  of 
the  messenger  *'  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of 
l^ood,  that  pabUsheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto 
Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth  ! " 

**  The  Loio  reigneth ;  be  hath  clothed  himself  with  majesty: 

The  LOBD  hath  clothed  himself  he  hath  girded  himself  with 
strength: 

Alio  the  world  is  stabUshed,  It  shall  not  bo  moved. 
7by  throne  is  established  of  old; 

Then  art  flrom  ererlasting. 
Floods  hare  lifted  op,  O  Lobo, 

Floods  hare  lifted  up  their  voice ; 

Floods  lift  op  their  billows. 
Than  the  voices  of  many  waters. 

Of  mighty  breakers  of  the  sea, 

Mightier  Is  the  Lobd  on  hlglu 
Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure: 

Hollnois  [InTiolateness]  becometh  thine  house, 

0  LoED,  for  erennore." 

How  many  of  these  Psalms  of  the  Kingdom 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Eve  of  the  Captivity, 


*  This  noble  version.  Old  Hundrtd^  Is,  I  tliink,  the  oldest  now  in 
common  nse  in  oar  langiuge,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  rery  best : 
ikithftd  to  the  original,  and  yet  fhll  of  grace  and  strength.  It 
was  first  printed  in  the  psalm  book  pablished  for  the  English  exiles 
at  GenoTs  in  1561;  and  is  belicTed  to  have  been  written  by  William 
Kethe,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  Joined  the  exiles  at  Genera  in 
1<^56.  See  the  third  of  the  very  learned  and  valuable  Dissertations 
prefixed  by  the  Rev.  Neil  Livingstone  to  the  snmptaons  reprint  of 
"  The  Scottish  Metrical  Psalter  of  163fi  "  (Glasgow,  1864).  From  an 
ailnsion  in.  Shakspeare,  the  psalm  In  this  version,  and  the  well- 
known  melody  named  after  it,  would  appear  to  have  been  as  great 
favourites  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  thne  bm  it  Is  among  ourselves.  The 
writer  of  inch  a  version  deserves  to  be  had  In  remembrance. 


cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty.    Dr. 
Hengstenbefg  very  confidently  sets  down  the 
decade  already  referred  to  (Psalms  xd-c)  as 
having  been  written  during  the  reign  of  Hezeki&h ; 
but  on  insufficient  grounds.     Some  of  them  may 
very  well  have  been  written  after  the  return  from 
Babylon.     Nevertheless,  the  present  seemed  the 
fittest  place  at  which  to  take  note  of  this  class  of 
psalma      For  two  reasons.     In  the  firat  place, 
they  stand  related,  in  a  close  and  vital  manner,  to 
the  wonderful  word  of  prophecy  which,  as  ve 
have  seen,  constitutes  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding  the  captivity. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  compare^  for  ex- 
ample, the  Ninety-sixth  or  Ninety-eighth  psakn 
with  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.     The  connection 
cannot  be  mistaken.     The  one  is  a  clear  articulate 
echo  of  the  other.     Then,  in  the  second  place, 
some  of  the  psalms  in  question  contain  allusions 
which  warrant  us  to  attribute  them  ^ther  to  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  or  the  period  immediately  after 
it.     The  Eighty-seventh  is  an  instance  in  point. 
It   celebrates   the  Church's  latter-day  gloiy  in 
modes  of  representation  borrowed  from  the  age 
which  listened  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and 
MicaL     I  name  these  two  prophets,  because  the 
psalm  takes  up  and  makes  answer  to  a  predic- 
tion which  was  delivered  by  them  in  common. 
"  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the 
mountain  of  the  LoRi>*s  house  shall  be  established 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it.     And  many  '  peoples '  shall  go  and  say,  Come 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob :  for  oat  of 
Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem"  (Isa.  ii.  2,  3;  Micah 
iv.  1,  2).     The  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles  with 
God's  Israel,  which  the  prophets  so  boldly  an- 
nounce, is  precisely  the  theme  of  the  psalm.   And 
how  wonderfully  is  it  celebrated  !     Not  content 
with  representing  the  great  Gentile  nations  as 
coming  up  to  Zion,  year  by  year,  to  seek  the 
Lord  and  rejoice  with  the  gladness  of  his  nation, 
the  psalmist,  waxing  bolder,  announces  the  advent 
of  a  time  when  the  Lord  will  enroll  them  among 
the  ntUive  citusens  of  Jerusalem. 

This  remarkable  psalm,  unlike  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  later  psalmists,  presents  great  diffi* 
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culties  to  the  translator.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
Yenturing  on  a  translation  of  my  own,  I  will,  in 
this  instance,  content  myself  with  the  humhler 
task  of  reproducing  in  English  that  given  by  Dr. 
Hupfeld  in  his  recent  German  Commentary.  I 
have  another  reason,  besides  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage^  for  making  use  of  this  eminent  critic's 
assistance.  £[is  bias  is  all  to  the  rationalistic 
side,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  readers 
may  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  perceiving  that 
the  prophetical  glory  of  the  psalm  is  not  due  to 
the  evangelical  feeling  of  our  translators,  but  is 
inherent  in  the  Hebrew,  and  shines  the  brighter 
the  more  severely  faithful  the  translation. 

"  Hi8  foandatlon  on  the  holy  mountains  Jehovah  loretk. 
The  gmtee  of  Zlon  before  all  Jacob's  direUlngib 
GlorioDt  thinRft  are  spoken  [promised]  of  thee, 
OdtyofGod.    [Seiah.] 

**  I  win  name  Rahab  [EeTpt]  and  Babel  as  copfcicors  of  me : 
Behold  PhUMla  and  Tyre,  with  Cash, 
*  l%iM  man  wu  bom  then.* 
And  to  Zlon  Itdiall  be  said,  *  One  and  all  are  bom  in  thee, 

And  He  will  itabllsh  the^  even  the  HiRhe«t' 
Jehovah  shall  coont  when  he  writeth  up  the  pooplei, 
*Tbla  man  was  bom  ther&'    [SeUh.] 

*'  And  they  alng  and  skip  for  Joy, 
All  the  dwellers  in  thee." 

The  reader  will  mark  the  names  that  occur  in 
this  catalogue  of  the  nations,  which  are  one  day 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  citizens,  the  bom  citizens, 
of  Zion.  Egypt  and  Babylon,  Philistia  and  Tyre, 
with  far-off  Ethiopia;  these  are  precisely  the 
nations  which  had  proved  formidable  to  Israel  in 
the  ages  preceding  the  Babylonish  captivity; 
precisely  those  which  would  arrest  the  attention 
of  a  psalmist  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah, 
who,  taking  his  stand  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
surveyed  thence  the  panorma  of  the  world.  We 
hold  ourselves  warranted,  therefore,  to  assign  the 
Eighty-seventh  psalm  to  the  eve  of  the  captivity; 
and  if  this  bright  millennial  star  cheered  the  deep- 
ening gloom  of  that  period,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  others  of  the  same  order  belong  to  it 
also.  

The  Psalms  op  the  CAPnviTY,  strictiy  so 
called,  fall  under  three  heads,  according  as  they 
were  written  in  the  first  anguish  of  the  carrying 
away,  or  after  the  exiles  had  settled  down  in  their 
new  abodes  in  Mesopotamia,  or  when  the  time 
fixed  for  the  return  drew  near. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  Seventy-fourth 


and  Seventy-ninth.  In  reading  them,  we  seem 
to  hear  the  cry  of  the  people  ascending  up  to 
heaven  as  the  Chaldeans  scale  the  wall,  and  fire 
the  city,  and  desecrate  the  sanctuary.  They  are 
both  entiUed  psalms  of  Asaph ;  and  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  they  describe  the  desolations 
wrought  by  the  Chaldeans,  with  sword  and  with 
fire,  leaves  the  impression  that  th^y  must  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  Levites  who  were  eye-wit< 
nesses  of  the  dismal  scene.  In  the  former  of  the 
two,  the  godly  complain  that  there  is  no  more  any 
prophet  among  them,  nor  any  that  knows  how 
long.  This  has  led  some  commentators  to  think 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  true  date  of  the  psalm, 
it  cannot  refer  to  the  Chaldean  invasion ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  at  that  epoch  the  Congregation  en- 
joyed the  ministry  of  distinguished  prophets,  and 
that  Jeremiah,  who  was  one  of  them,  foretold  how 
long  the  captivity  was  to  last  The  utterance  of 
the  complaint  is  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  psalm  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  has  reference  to  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 
Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  subject  of 
Maccabean  psalms  will  come  up  again;  mean- 
while it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  one  before  us 
cannot  have  been  written  after  the  captivity,  in- 
asmuch as  the  second  Temple  was  never  con- 
sumed with  fire  till  its  final  destruction  by  the 
Romans.  The  truth  is^  that  complaints  uttered 
in  the  first  pressure  of  sore  affliction  are  not  to 
be  interpreted  too  literally.  That  the  complaint 
in  question  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  himself.  "  The  Lord 
hath  cast  off  his  altar :  He  hath  purposed  to  de- 
stroy the  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  :  the  law 
b  no  more;  her  prophets  also  find  no  vision  from 
the  Lord''  (Lam.  ii  8,  9).  Let  us  hear  the 
psalmist: — 

**  0  God,  why  hast  tboo  cast  na  off  for  ever? 

Why  doth  thine  anffer  soioke  against  the  sheep  of  thy  pasture  f 
Remember  thy  congregation,  which  thou  hast  purchased  of  old. 
Which  then  hast  redeemed  for  the  rod  of  thine  Inheriiauce, 
This  Mount  Zion,  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt. 

«  •  •  « 

**  Thine  enemies  hare  roared  In  Uie  midst  of  thine  assembly ; 
Th^  have  set  np  their  ensigns  for  signsi 
They  show  themselTes  lilce  one  who  lifteth  np  on  high 

His  axes  in  the  thicket  of  the  wood. 
And  now  the  carred  work  thereof  all  at  once 
They  beat  down  with  sledge  and  hammera 
They  hare  set  on  Are  thy  sanctuary; 
To  the  ground  they  haTe  desecrated  the  dweUing-place  of  thy 
nam& 
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They  Mid  In  their  heart,  Let  lu  detfroy  them  at  ooea: 
Thejr  have  bunit  np  all  the  assemblies  of  Gud  In  the  land. 

Oar  slicns  we  see  not:  there  is  no  prophet  more: 
Neither  is  there  with  us  any  that  knowetli  how  lon^. 

How  long,  O  God,  shall  the  adrersary  reproach  f 
Shall  the  enemy  blaq>heme  thy  name  for  ever  ?  ** 

Such  is  the  former  half  of  the  psalm.  The  latter 
half  is  of  a  more  cheerful  tenor.  The  Charch 
remembers  God's  mighty  works  in  nature  and  in 
grace,  and  her  grief  is  assuaged.  With  recovered 
faith  she  betakes  once  more  to  prayer.  ''  Have 
respect  unto  the  covenant :  for  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty." 

So  much  for  the  psalms  that  date  from  the 
great  overthrow.  The  condition  of  the  exiles  in 
their  new  abode  was  attended  with  much  less  of 
hardship  than  the  mention  of  captivity  suggests. 
It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  think  of  them  as  in  a 
state  of  slaveiy,  like  their  fathers  in  Egypt  They 
were  transported  beyond  the  Euphrates,  not  to 
be  made  slaves  of^  bat  that  they  might  help  to 
replenish  the  central  parts  of  the  Babylonish 
empire  with  an  industrious  population.  They 
were  subjected  to  no  civil  disabilities;  and  in 
fact^  great  numbers  of  them  rose  rapidly  to  wealth 
and  politieal  emioenoe.  Hence  they  soon  got 
rooted  in  the  new  soil — ^so  deeply  rooted  that  only 
a  small  remnant  could  ever  after  be  persuaded 
to  return  to  the  place  of  their  fathers*  sepulchres. 
In  a  woiidly  point  of  view,  the  exiles  were  better 
off  in  Babylon  than  they  could  hope  to  be,  for  many 
a  day,  at  Jerusalem.  These  facts  will  afford  assist- 
ance in  appreciating  the  true  design  of  the  Hun- 
dred and  thirty-seventh  psalm,  which  is  a  voice 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  captivity.  Tlie  recent  com- 
mentators seem  with  one  consent  to  regard  it  as 
a  reminiictnce  of  the  captivity,  on  the  part  of  the 
remnant  who  returned.  For  myself,  while  not 
insensible  to  the  force  of  the  considerations  they 
adduce,  I  am  disposed  to  hold  by  the  old  opinion, 
that  the  psalm  was  actually  written  by  some 
captive  Levite,  dwelling  among  his  brethren  by 
the  TJlai  and  the  Chebar : — 


*( 


By  the  rirert  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat ;  yea,  we  wept. 

While  we  remembered  ZIon. 
Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof^ 

We  hanged  onr  harpa. 
For  there  our  captors  required  of  na  wordi  of  sons; 

And  onr  ipollera  [required  of  us]  mirth,— 

*  Sing  ns  one  of  the  aongs  of  Zion.* 

'  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lonn'i  song 

On  fbreign  ground  f 
If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jemaalem, 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  pier  ewwing}. 


Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

If  I  do  not  rememt>er  tliee; 
If  I  do  not  prefer  Jerusalem 

Above  my  chief  Joy. 

**  Remember,  O  Lobd,  against  the  children  of  Edom 

The  day  of  Jerusalem ; 
Who  said.  Raze  it,  rase  it, 

Eren  to  the  foundations  thereoC 
0  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  undone. 

Happy  shall  he  be  that  recompenseth  nnto  thee 

Thy  deed  which  thou  didst  to  as. 
Happy  sliall  he  be  that  seiaeth  and  dasheth  thy  Uttlc  oi.«s 

Agaiait  the  itonea'* 


The  air  of  pensive  melancholy  which  imparts 
such  A  charm  to  this  ode,  may  seem  hardly  con- 
sistent with  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  ad- 
vantageous condition  of  the  exile&     But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  their  veiy  prosperity  was  preg- 
nant with  danger  to  their  highest  interests,  and 
might  well,  therefore,  be  suggestive  of  alarm  to  a 
man  like  the  psalmist — a  man  who  set  Jemsalem 
above  his  chief  joy.     The  ordinances  God  had  ap- 
pointed for  the  Old  Testament  Church,  and  which 
were  such  a  copious  source  of  blessing  whilst  that 
dispensation  lasted,  were  unalterably  bound  to  the 
land  of  promise ;  they  could  only  be  celebrated 
in  the  city  which  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  pUoe 
his  name  there.     While  the  captivity  lasted  they 
ceased.     Hence  the  tears  of  tender  regret  with 
which  the  psalmist  remembered  Zion ;  hence  hb 
determination  to  regard  the  place  of  his  present 
abode  as  "  foreign  ground  "  to  him,  and  to  reserve 
for  the  Temple  the  Temple  Songs.     The  design 
of  the  psalm  is  to  guard  the  people  against 
allowing  their  affections  to  settle  in  the  place  of 
their  sojourn  :  with  this  view,  the  psahniat  labours 
to  strengthen  within  their  hearts  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  Jerusalem,  the  hope  and  desire 
to  return  in  God's  good  time,  and  the  assured 
expectation  that  the  haters  and  oppressors  of  Zioo 
shall  be  overthrown. 

The  Hundred  and  second  psalm  brings  before 
us  the  captivity  in  its  third  phase  The  Lord 
had,  by  Jeremiah,  announced  a  return  after  seventy 
years.  This  was  done  in  plain  terms.  We  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that^  as  the  je«n 
wore  away,  the  fearers  of  God  among  the  exiles 
began  to  look  out  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction. Daniel  tells  us  that  he  had  come  to  under- 
stand "  by  books,  the  number  of  the  years,  whe^^ 
of  the  word  of  God  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
that  he  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the 
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desolations  of  Jerusalem/'     He  knew  mor&     He 
knew  that  when  God  holds  forth  the  promise  of 
blessings,  he  desires  to  be  inquired  of  by  his 
Israel  with  respect  to  it     Daniel  accordingly  *^  set 
his  face  unto  the  Lord  Qod,  to  seek  by  prayer 
and  supplication,  with  fasting  ;'*  and  the  burden 
of  his  prayer  was  that  the  Lord  would  at  length 
torn  the  tM^ptivity  of  his  people.     ^  O  our  Qod, 
cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary  that 
is  desolate,  for  the  Lord's  sake."    I  refer  to  these 
exercises  of  the  man  greatly  beloved,  because  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  chapter  which   relates 
them,  the  Ninth  of  Daniel,  furnishes  the  best 
and  most  apposite  commentary  on  the  Hundred 
and  second  psalm.     There  is  no  reason  to  attri- 
bute the  psalm  to  Daniel,  but  it  gives  expression 
to  the  very  thoughts  and  feelings  which  filled  his 
soul,  as  the  time  fixed  for  the  return  drew  near. 
I  will  add,  that  it  furnishes  Qod's  people  with 
the  best  model  on  which  to  frame  their  exercises 
at  the  present  agitated  time,  when  so  many  signs 
concur  to  suggest  the  hope  that  the  domination 
of  the  mystical  Babylon  may  be  near  its  end ; 
that  the  year  appointed  for  its  destruction  may 
be  at  hand  : — 

**  Thou  ilialt  ariM  and  hare  tnerey  npoa  ZIon : 

For  It  la  ttme  to  fkronr  her,  Ibr  tiie  appolntad  time  la  cone. 
For  tb  J  aorranta  take  pleamre  In  her  etoneat 

And  CiTonr  her  doat 
And  the  heathen  aball  fear  the  name  of  the  Loan, 

And  all  the  kings  of  Uie  earth  thy  glory. 
For  the  Lobd  hath  hnllt  np  Zkm, 

[And]  hath  appeared  In  hia  glory. 
Be  hath  regarded  the  prayer  of  the  dettltnte. 

And  hath  not  despised  their  prayer. 
Thia  aball  be  written  for  the  generation  to  eome : 

And  the  people  which  shall  be  created  shall  pimise  the  LoBSk.** 


The  change  which  passed  upon  the  Jewish 
Church  during  the  captivity  can  scarcely  be  ex* 
«ggerated.  It  was  strongly  marked,  and  it  has 
-been  permanent  In  one  of  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  announcing  the  return,  there  was  coupled 
"with  that  announcement  the  promise  of  a  blessed 
amelioratiou  of  the  character  of  the  people,  a  deep 
and  abiding  religious  reformation.  "  I  will  take 
yoa  from  among  the  heathen,  and  gather  you  out 
of  all  countries,  and  wiU  bring  you  into  your  own 
land.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  dean:  from  all  your  filthiness 
and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  yoa  A 
new  heart  also  will  I  give  you"  (Ezek.  xzzvi. 


24-26).  The  promise  did  not  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  people  received  a  new  heart,  and  were  cleansed 
from  their  idols.  Since  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  Jews  have  never  once  bowed  the  knee  to 
graven  images ;  and  this  decisive  and  final  aban- 
donment of  idolatry  may  be  taken  as  the  index 
of  a  genuine  revival  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the 
Return.  Bearing  in  mind  the  connection  wo 
have  traced  all  along  between  seasons  of  quick- 
ened life  in  the  Church  and  the  production  of 
new  psalms,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  the 
centuiy  which  followed  tbe  return  was  more 
fruitful  of  inspired  psalmody  than  any  other 
period,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  age  of 
King  David. 

The  Rbtubn  has  itself  left  its  mark  on  the 
Psalter.  The  Eighty-fifth  psalm  miQr,  with  great 
probability,  be  ascribed  to  this  time.  *'  The  sons 
of  Korah  "  are  named  in  the  sapeEsoription  (it  is 
the  last  occurrence  of  their  name),  hence  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  written  by  one  of  the  Levitical 
singers,  who,  when  the  edict  of  Cyrus  brought 
liberty,  gladly  took  down  their  harps  from  the 
willows,  and  returned  to  resume  the  Lord's  song 
in  Zion.  The  Hundred  and  twenty-sixth  is  still 
more  evidently  a  song  of  the  exiles  who  came 
back.  In  common  with  the  Eighty-fifth,  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  intermingled  weeping  and  shout- 
ing which  Ezra  speaks  of  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple.  laughter  and  tears 
chase  each  other  on  the  cheek  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion ;  she  rejoices  to  find  herself  in  her  own  land 
again,  but  a  touch  of  sadness  checks  her  joy  as 
she  marks  her  impaired  strength  and  beauty : — 

'*  When  tlie  Loao  brought  back  the  home-comen  of  Zion, 

We  were  like  Uiem  that  dream.  ■ 
Then  was  oar  month  filled  with  langhter. 

And  onr  tongne  with  singing: 
Tlien  said  they  among  the  heathen. 

The  Lobd  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  fur  a\ 

And  we  are  glad. 
Bring  back,  0  Loai>,  our  captirltj:, 

Like  tlie  torrents  in  the  souUt. 
They  that  sow  with  tears, 

With  r^oicing  Shall  reapi 
He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  the  load  of  seed. 

Shall  come  again  with  aloging,  bearing  his  sheares.*' 

The  first  care  of  the  people,  after  their  arrival 
in  the  Holy  City,  was  to  rear  again  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  and  resume  the  daily  sacrifice. 
Their  second  care  was  to  set  forward  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple.     Their  hands  were  greatly 
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strengthened  in  this  work  by  the  prophesying  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  :  and  the  same  Spirit  who 
moved  those  prophets  to  speak  to  the  people, 
moved  psalmists  to  cheer  them  with  new  songs. 
Who  these  psalmists  were,  we  do  not  know.  We 
cannot  name  one  of  them.  We  cannot  even  de- 
termine with  certainty  the  tribes  from  which  they 
were  raised  up.  In  the  absence  of  any  hint 
to  the  contrary,  we  can  only  conjecture  that^  like 
the  generality  of  the  psalmists  after  David,  they 
would  belong  to  the  Levitical  families,  whose 
inheritance  was  the  service  of  song  in  the  Temple. 
We  know  from  the  histoiy,  that  when  the  Levi- 
tical singers  were  carried  to  Babylon,  they  neither 
abandoned  the  honourable  office  transmitted  to 
them  from  their  fathers,  nor  sufifered  their  right 
hand  to  forget  its  cunning.  They  mustered 
strong  in  the  remnant  who  returned.  The  sons 
of  Asaph,  in  particular,  who  had  so  pathetically 
lamented  the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the 
Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-ninth  psalms,  are 
recorded  as  having  officiated  in  song  when  the 
foundation  of  the  Second  Temple  was  laid.  They 
were  set,  on  that  high  day,  **  with  cymbals,  to 
praise  the  Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of  David 
king  of  Israel  And  they  sang  together  by  course 
in  praising  and  giving  thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  be* 
cause  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureih  for  ever 
toward  Israel "  (Ezra  iii  10,  11).  We  need  not 
doubt  that  these  Levites,  like  their  brethren  the 
sons  of  Korah,  were  employed  by  the  Spirit  in 
the  composition  of  new  psalms — ^that  they  were 
psalmists  as  well  as  singers. 

Of  the  psalms  written  after  the  return,  a  large 
proportion  were  primarily  designed  for  use  in  the 
Temple  Service.  So  strongly  marked  is  this  de- 
sign that,  if  they  were  collected  into  one  book,  it 
might  be  entitled,  ^*The  Songs  of  the  Second 
Temple."  Some  of  them  are  very  short — the 
Hundred  and  thirty-fourth  for  example  : — 

"Behold,  bless  ye  the  Lobd,  all  ye  serrante  of  the  Lorsv 
Which  stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  the  lUshta. 

Lift  up  your  handu  to  the  sanctuary, 
And  bless  ye  the  Loiu>. 

The  Lord  bless  thee  out  of  2SIon, 
The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.'* 

The  Hundred  and  seventeenth,  the  shortest  of 
all  the  psalms,  belongs  also  to  this  time.  The 
shortest,  but  not  the  least  weighty,  in  the  Psalter. 
It  is  cited  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  as  cele- 


brating beforehand  the  calling  of  the  Qentiles; 
for  it  invites  them  to  unite  with  Qod*s  ancient 
people  in  worshipping  Him.  Since  the  invitatioa 
is  addressed  to  all  the  nations^  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  truly  a  millennial  song.  Overleaping  the 
intervening  centuries,  it  anticipates  the  happy 
time  when  the  fulness  of  the  Qentiles  shall  be 
brought  in : — 

**  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nattona ; 
Land  him,  all  ye  peoples. 
For  mighty  towards  us  Is  his  loTlnf-klodnea : 

And  the  lUthfnlnesa  of  the  Lobd  endnretb  for  ercr. 
HaUeli]^*^  i  ** 

These  Temple  Songs  are  not  all  short  Some 
of  them  are  amongst  the  longest  in  the  Psalter. 
The  Hundred  and  eighteenth  may  be  named  as  a 
beautiful  example.  It  is  evidently  a  Temple 
Song  ;  and  the  critics,  with  great  unanimity, 
ascribe  it  to  the  century  after  the  return.  The 
precise  occasion  on  which  it  was  written  u  a 
point  on  which  opinions  differ ;  some  of  the 
critics,  like  Ewald,  holding  that  it  was  composed 
to  be  sung  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when 
the  renmant  who  returned  commcaiced  to  offer 
again  the  daily  sacrifice ;  others,  with  Hengaiten- 
beig,  connecting  it  with  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house ;  while  others  agadn,  with 
DeHtzsch,  connect  it  with  the  solenmity  of  the 
dedication  (Ezra  iiL  1-6,  8-13 ;  vL  15-22).  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  simply  a  Festal  Psahn 
of  the  Second  Temple,  which  may  well  have  been 
Slug  on  any  or  all  of  the  occasions  named  by  the 
critics,  but  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  one  in 
particular.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  jubilant  trnsk 
in  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  infinite  difficulties 
and  perils.  Its  trumpet  tones  made  it  one  of 
Luther's  favourite  psalms.  In  the  midsumDier 
of  1530,  when  Melancthon  was  deputed  to  present 
the  Confession  of  the  Beformed  Churches  of 
Germany  to  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  Luther  was 
advised  to  abstain  firom  any  public  appeaianoe. 
Looking  out  from  his  retirement  on  the  perils  <^ 
the  time^  "  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring;  and 
men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,*'  he  found  io 
the  Hundred  and  eighteenth  psalm  a  word  id 
season,  and  set  his  pen  to  work  on  an  ezposition 
of  it  In  the  dedication,  which  is  dated  "tf 
Eremoy  the  first  of  July  MDXXX.,"  he  gives 
characteristic  expression  to  his  love  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  Divine  word.     "Since  I  am  obliged 
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to  ait  here  idle  in  the  desert,  and,  moreover,  must 
sometimes  spare  my  head,  and  give  it  a  rest  and 
holiday  from  my  great  task  of  translating  all  the 
prophets,  I  have  gone  back  to  my  mine  of 
ivealth,  my  treasure.  I  have  taken  in  hand  my 
precious  psalm,  the  Confitemini^  and  put  on  paper 
my  meditations  upon  it  For  it  is  my  psalm, 
that  I  delight  in.  For  although  the  whole 
Psalter  and  the  Holy  Scripture  is  dear  to  me, 
my  proper  comfort  and  life,  I  have  taken  so  to 
this  psalm  in  particular  that  I  must  call  it  my 
own.  Many  a  service  has  it  done  me;  out  of 
many  great  perils  has  it  helped  me  when  help  I 
had  none,  either  from  emperor,  or  king,  or  saint, 
or  wise  and  prudent  I  would  not  give  it  in 
exchange  for  the  honour,  wealth  and  power  of 
all  the  world.  Pope,  Turk,  and  Emperor.  In  call* 
ing  the  psalm  mine  own,  I  rob  no  man  of  it 
Christ  is  mine,  nevertheless  he  is  the  same  Christ 
to  aU  the  saints  that  he  is  to  me.  Would  God 
that  all  the  world  would  challenge  the  psalm  for 
their  own,  as  I  do ;  it  would  be  such  friendly 
contention  as  scarce  any  unity  or  love  could  com- 
pare with.  Alas  I  that  there  should  be  so  few, 
even  among  those  who  mi^t  well  do  it,  who  will 
once  say  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  to  some  par- 
ticular psalm.  Thou  art  my  book :  thou  shalt  be 
mine  own  psakn."  *  I  make  no  apology  for  this 
extract.  The  work  from  which  it  is  taken  is 
inaccessible  to  the  English  reader  ;  and,  besides, 
there  are  few  things  better  fitted  to  make  us  feel 
what  a  treasure  God  has  given  us  in  the  psalms 
than  being  put  in  mind  of  the  strength  and 
encouragement  that  have  been  ministered  to 
saints  in  critical  times  by  some  which  most 
readers  might  pass  by. 

The  Hundred  and  thirty-fifth  and  Hundred 
and  thirty-sixth  psalms  belong  evidently  to  the 
same  class  and  period  as  Luther's  favouritei  One 
of  them  is  a  Hallelujah  psalm,  the  other  is  re- 
markable for  the  recurrence,  in  every  verse,  of 
the  refrain  which  makes  itself  heard  so  often  in 
the  songs  of  the  sacred  temple,  ''  For  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.^*  Along  with  these  we  may 
class  the  &?e  with  which  the  Psalter  ends:  all 
the  five  are  Hallelujah  psalms,  beginning  and 
ending  with  the  summons  to  praise  the  Lord. 

*  Lather's  Worki,  W«kli*i  EdiUon,  toL  It.,  pi  1704. 


Eighty  years  after  the  first  band  of  exiles 
returned,  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  the  rem- 
nant at  Jerusalem  had  their  hands  mightily 
strengthened  by  the  advent  of  a  fresh  band,  under 
the  leadership  of  Ezra  the  priest  The  title  by 
which  this  distinguished  man  is  constantly  desig- 
nated is,  the  Shopher^  or  Scribe.  When  his  name 
is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture,  he  is  introduced 
to  the  reader  as  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of 
Moses,"  who  "  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  th& 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it^  and  to  teach  in 
Israel  statutes  and  judgments."  He  is  the  first 
well-defined  example  of  an  order  of  men  wha 
have  never  since  ceased  in  the  Gi^urch;  men  of 
sacred  erudition,  who  devote  their  lives  to  the* 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  interpret  them  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  ChureL  It  is 
significant  that  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
pulpit  occurs  in  the  history  of  Ezra's  ministry. 
He  was  much  more  of  a  Teacher  than  a  Priest 
We  learn  from  the  account  of  his  laboura  in  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,  that  he  was  careful  to  have 
the  whole  people  instructed  in  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  constant  tra- 
dition of  the  Jews,  which  connects  his  iiame  with 
the  collecting  and  editing  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon.  The  final  completion  of  the  canon  may 
have  been,  and  probably  was,  the  work  of  a  later 
generation ;  but  Ezra  seems  to  have  put  it  pretty 
much  into  the  shape  in  which  it  is  still  found  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  When  it  is  added  that  the 
complete  organization  of  the  Synagogue  dates 
from  this  period,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  age  was 
emphatically  one  of  Biblical  study. 

Of  this  also,  traces  have  been  left  on  the 
Psalter.  We  see  these  in  certain  historical  and 
Biblical  psalm&  The  age  of  Ezra,  it  is  true,  wa» 
not  the  first  to  be  furnished  with  Histobical- 
psalms.  The  Sixty-eighth  and  Seventy-eighth 
were  written,  the  former  by  David,  the  latter  by 
Asaph  the  Seer.  But  the  longest  of  this  class  of 
compositions  are  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  the 
century  after  the  return.  The  Hundred  and  fifth 
and  Hundred  and  sixth  psalms — those  beautiful 
abridgements  in  verse  of  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people — go  together,  and  the  latter  is  wound  up 
with  the  prayer,  "  Save  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and 
gather  us  from  among  the  heathen,  to  ^ve  thaxiks 
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unto  thy  holy  name,  and  to  triumph  in  thy 
pndse."  Of  the  Didactic  psalms  we  may,  with 
much  confidence,  attribate  the  Hundred  and 
nineteenth  to  the  time  of  Ezra.  It  is  throughout 
a  meditation  on  the  law  of  the  Lord,  the  written 

Word.     It  also  is  formed  on  a  Davidic  model ; 

« 

for  the  royal  psalmist  shewed  the  way  in  every 
mode  of  psalmody.  The  Hundred  and  nine- 
teenth may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth,  which  is  David's 
eulogy  of  the  written  Word. 

We  have  followed  the  stream  of  inspired  Psal- 
mody in  Israel  from  Moses  to  Ezra,  a  complete 
Millennium.  Did  it  cease  when  Ezra  and  Malachi 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers?  Or  does  the 
Psalter  contain  productions  of  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees?  This  is  still  a  moot  point  among 
the  critics.  The  question  is  one  of  very  narrow 
dimensions,  relating  to  not  more  than  three  or 
four  psalms  at  the  utmost  There  are,  no  doubt, 
a  few  critics  who  would  have  ns  believe  that  half 
the  Psalter  and  more  was  writt^i  in  the  Macca- 
bean  period  :  but  their  idle  dreams  need  no  refu- 
tation. It  would  be  unbecoming  were  we  to  set 
aside  in  this  summary  way  the  whole  theory  of 
Maccabean  psalms :  for,  to  the  limited  extent  just 
indicated,  it  has  commended  itself  to  commenta- 
tors of  the  highest  order,  including  Calvin  him- 


sel£     That  prince  of  commentators  is  inclined  to 
refer  the  Forty-fourth,  the  Seventy-fourth,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more,  to  the  persecuting  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     But  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  grounds  allied 
for  this  are  insufficient     We  have  already  seen, 
for  example,    that    the  Seventy-fourth   cannot 
have  been   written  after   the  Captivity.     And 
on  tho  other  hand,  there  is  much  evidence  to 
show  that   iho  canon  of    the  Old  Testament 
must  have  been  completed  soon  after  the  death 
of  MaliushL     So  strong  is  the  presumption  on 
thb  ground  against  the  existence  of  Maccabean 
psalms,  that  nothing  but  positive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  such  psalms  can  countervail  it;  and 
no  such  proof  has  ever  been  adduced.    We  hold 
ourselves  entitled,  therefore,  to  condnde  that  the 
cessation  of  inspired  psalmody  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  cessation  of  prophecy;  a  coinci- 
dence in  itself  exceedingly  probable.     When  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  ceased  to  communicate  new 
revelations  to  the  Church,  the  harp  of  inspired 
psalmody  ceased  to  sound.    And,  in  this  instance, 
the  cessation  was  final     After  an  interval  of  four 
centuries,  the  Spirit  of  inspiratioii  spoke  again  by 
the  Evangelists  and  Apoetlea ;  but  no  psalmist  was 
ndsed  up  in  the  Apostolical  Church.  Tbe  New  Tes- 
tament contains  books  of  histoiy,  of  doctrine,  and 
of  prophecy ;  but  it  contains  no  book  of  Psalms. 
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^R.  QOULBOURN  is  chapkin  to  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  From  that  drcumstance  alone 
we  might  have  concluded  him  to  be  one 
who  inclined  to  the  sacramentarian  side 
of  the  Church  of  England.  And  his  otherwise  admirable 
manual*  so  far  confirms  the  supposition.  There  is, 
however,  extremely  little  in  the  book  which  the  moat 
strict  evangelical  could  reasonably  find  fault  with.  If 
some  half  a  dozen  passages  were  expunged  from  its 
pages,  there  would  be  literally  nothing  left  to  awaken 
even  a  faint  suspicion  in  the  mind  as  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical sympathies  of  the  author.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as 
we  have  heard  it  objected,  that  there  is  no  very  ex- 
press account  given  in  the  work  of  how  the  new  life 
begins,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  nature  and  means  of 
conversion  or  regeneration;  but  then  the  writer  does  not 

*  "Thoughto  on  Penoiua  BeUgloa**    By  &  U.  Gounwaro,  D.D. 
London,  Rirington. 


profess  to  treat  of  that  part  of  the  subject  His  thane 
is  not  that  of  Doddridge—"  The  Rm  and  Progica  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul"— but  simply  the  promotion  of  the 
life  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  already  originated. 
His  argument  is,  that  while  much  is  done  now-a-dajs  bj 
preaching  and  otherwise  to  produce  religious  impres* 
sions,  little  is  done  towards  carrying  on  the  work  d 
sanctification  in  Christians  to  the  highest  possiUe 
point  of  development;  and  recognizing  this  as  a  special 
defect  in  the  religious  systems  of  the  age,  he  offers  the 
present  volume  as  a  contribution  to  tibe  supply  of  it 
And  the  need  of  just  such  a  book  will  be  admitted  bj 
every  one.  We  hear  of  many  "  converts,"  but  of  com- 
paratively few  "saints."  We  know  of  many  publica- 
tions whose  object  it  is  to  arouse  sinners  and  diitct 
them  to  Christ ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  man; 
which  show  in  a  wise,  practical,  thoughtftd  way  hov 
those  who  have  come  to  Christ  are  to  go  on  unto  per- 
fection.  And  if  it  can  he  made  out  that  Dr.  Goolboom's 
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manual  contains  nothing  which  is  by  iniplication 
€crious]y  subversive  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  troth 
about  the  conversion  of  souls,  we  shall  certainly  not  feel 
inclined  to  condemn  him  because  he  fails  to  do  what 
it  did  not  lie  in  his  way  to  do ;  namely,  give  us  in  so 
many  words  his  own  theory  of  regeneration. 

At  the  same  time,  just  because  we  are  about  to  speak 
of  the  book  in  terms  of  the  strongest  commendation,  we 
<x>nceive  it  to  be  right  to  point  out  plainly  at  the  very 
outset  what  we  regard  as  its  blots.  They  constitute 
the  internal  evidence  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
that  the  author  is  a  High  Churchman.  The  blots  them- 
selves are  all  connected  with  an  idea  about  baptism  which 
comes  to  the  surface  now  and  again,  and  which  is  not 
only  not  very  intelligible  in  itself,  but  seems  to  us  quite 
inconsistent  with  Dr.  Ooulboum's  own  otherwise  most 
thoroughly  evangelical  religions  system.  We  shall  best 
put  the  thing  before  the  reader  by  quoting  some  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  notion  occurs. 

'*  The  mere  earnest  desire  for  a  holier  life ....  is  the 
fruit  of  grace ;  it  is  the  working  in  the  inner  man  of  the 
instinct  which  baptism  implanted" 

"  As  we  first  consciously  entered  into  fellowship  with 
Christ  by  faith  (I  say  consciously  entered,  into  fellowship 
with  him,  for  when  we  were  baptized  as  infants^  we 
entered  unconsciously  into  this  fellowship),  so  there  is 
no  other  way  to  abide  in  him  than  by  repeated  exer- 
cises of  the  same  faith." 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  spiritual  life,  wlien  the 
first  fervours  of  conversion  are  upon  a  man,  when  he  has 
fully  declared  for  Christ  in  his  own  mind,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  realized  in  his  own  experience  the  conditions 
on  which  baptism  was  granted ,  he  is  almost  sure  to 
dream  of  heaven  at  once." 

*'  As  to  the  guilt  arising  from  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  it  has  been  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Church 
that  it  is  removed  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  when 
that  sacrament  has  been  realized  in  the  individual's 
experience  by  faith." 

"  Be  but  true  to  your  convictions.  Do  but  follow  the 
instigations  of  that  Spirit  who  hovered  over  the  waters 
of  your  baptism." 

Now,  these  are,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  only 
passages  in  the  book  which  even  hint  at  the  dogma  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  One  or  two  of  them  are  capable 
of  an  interpretation  to  which  evangelicals  would  assent; 
l)ut  taking  them  altogether,  we  suppose  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  doing  less  than  proving  that  Dr.  Qoul- 
boorn  holds  views  about  the  office  and  efficacy  of  one  of 
the  sacraments  which  so  far  sectarianizes  what  would 
<else  be  in  every  respect  a  broad  and  catholic  manual  of 
practical  religion.  The  leaven,  however,  we  repeat, 
exists  in  so  small  a  quantity,  and  pervades  the  mass  in 
«o  slight  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  seriously  eubairass  any 
one.  We  have  read  the  work  for  ourselves  with  delight, 
and  we  trast  with  profit,  and  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  youngest  and  least  instructed 
believer.    If  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
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such  passages  as  we  have  quoted  above,  a  single  word  of 
warning  will  suftice  to  giuird  from  striking  on  the  scarce 
hidden  rocks;  while  nothing  is  more  certain  than  this, 
that,  apart  from  them,  the  whole  drift  or  current  of  the 
book  is  as  little  sacramentarian  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

Not,  indeed,  that  with  all  this  we  are  in  the  least 
reconciled  to  the  sentences  we  have  quoted.  They  are 
excrescences  on  the  work.  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  one  holding  the  views  which'  Dr.  Goulboum  every- 
where else  propounds  upon  the  essentially  spiritual 
character  of  the  gospel,  could  bring  his  mind  to  write 
them;  for  if  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  baptism,  is  a 
"repository''  of  grace,  and  has  the  power  to  implant 
an  instinct  in  an  infant's  nature,  one  does  not  see  why 
he  should  hesitate  to  go  further.  The  germ  of  all 
sacramentarianism  is  there;  and  after  admitting  such  a 
dogma,  he  ought  to  have,  in  consistency,  enlarged  on  the 
inherent  efficacy  of  the  Church  and  the  Eucharist  But 
he  not  only  does  not  do  that,  but  says  a  great  deal  of  a 
quite  contrary  tendency;  and  we  are  driven  to  suppose, 
either  that  there  is  a  real  discord  somewhere  in  his 
doctrine,  or  that  he  does  not  put  upon  his  own  words 
the  full  sense  that  they  seem  to  bear.  We  would  almost 
venture  to  make  an  appeal  to  him  to  consider  whether 
it  is  worth  his  while  to  preserve  needlessly  in  his  pages 
equivocal  expressions,  to  which  some  will  certainly 
attach  a  significance  which  he  would  himself  be  the 
first  to  disclaim,  and  over  which  other  good  people 
equally  conscientious  will  as  certainly  stumble.  No  one 
who  has  thought  upon  the  subject  at  all  will  refuse  to 
admit  that  there  is  scarcely  any  doctrine  of  our  religion 
which  it  is  so  difficult  accurately  and  adequately  to 
state,  as  the  doctrine  of  baptism.  While  shunning  the 
Scylla  of  those  who  make  eveiything  of  it  on  the  one 
hand,  we  tend  to  ran  into  a  Charybdis  on  the  other  side, 
and  make  nothing  of  it.  But  just  because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  define  the  real  nature  and  value  of  the 
ordinance,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  books 
intended  to  promote  the  divine  life  which  has  been 
already  awakened  in  the  soul,  and  to  be  of  ser\'ice  not 
to  a  mere  section  of  a  community,  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  believers,  the  allusions  to  that  means  of  grace  should 
take  as  little  as  possible  of  a  controversial  form.  Dr. 
Ooulboium's  work,  we  repeat  again  in  the  most  emphatic 
way,  appears  to  us  very  much  just  such  a  book  as  the 
religious  world,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  needs.  It 
is  suited  to  the  wants  of  Christians  of  every  name. 
Why,  then,  should  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  remind  us 
that  there  are  serious  divisions  amongst  us?  The 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  was  written  by  a  Baptist,  and  yet 
no  one  is  once  reminded  of  this  in  its  perusal:  why 
should  we  seek  sheer  spiritual  good  in  these  "  Thoughts 
on  Personal  Religion,"  and  meet  even  half  a  dozen  times 
forms  of  speech  which  compel  you  to  remember  that  the 
author  is  a  High  Churchman  ?  Is  it  not  possible  now- 
a-days  for  our  devotional  writers  to  be  catholic  ? 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  ideas  and 
practical  suggestions  of  the  book ;  but^  before  doing  so. 
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we  may  quote  one  passage  from  it  to  show,  that  however 
dobiouBly  Dr.  Gonlboum  may  tpeak  of  baptism,  be  bas 
no  aympathy  with  the  present  ritoalistic  movement  in 
the  Church  of  England,  "  We  have  not  any  of  ns," 
says  he, ''  too  mnch  religions  zeal ;  it  is  a  great  pity  to 
spend  any  of  it  on  snch  questions  as  the  make  of  a  robe, 
the  shape  of  a  chalice,  and  whether  one  or  two  collects 
should  be  said  in  the  case  of  a  ooncorrence  of  festivals. 
Generally  speaking,  such  points  are  baidly  worth  the 
energy  spent  in  the  diseossioii  of  them. ....  In  matters 
of  religion,  we  want  all  our  available  space  for  the  dear 
Lord  who  has  bought  us  with  his  blood,  and  really 
cannot  afford  any  lodging  for  rubrics,  however  andeut, 
or  ornaments,  however  decorous.  Let  our  churches  be 
all  fitted  up  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  wealth  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  stand,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
majesty  of  Him  whose  houses  of  prayer  they  are;  but, 
that  being  done,  let  us  think  no  more  about  the  build- 
ing, but  turn  onr  whole  attention  to  the  living  stones, 
ourselves  amongst  the  rest,  who  congregate  in  it" 

And  now  for  the  manual  itself :  here  is  its  key-note. 
''  We  believe  that  where  conversion  is  considered  every- 
thing, and  edification  nothing;  where  quiet  instruction 
in  the  lessons  of  holiness  is  sacrificed  to  exciting 
addresses,  which  stimulate  the  undeatanding  and 
areuse  the  feelings;  and  where  religion  is  i^t  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  religious  emotion  every  Sunday,  just  stirring 
the  torpor  of  a  worldly  life  with  a  pleasurable  sensation 
^there  will  be  many**  who,  giving  no  diligence  to  make 
their  caHings  and  election  sure,  will  *<  frustnte  their  call- 
ing and  election."  '^  And  we  have  devoted  this  little  work 
to  an  exposure  of  the  hollowness  of  such  a  form  of  piety, 
and  to  a  protest  in  favour  of  that  interior  life  (or,  in 
other  words,  that  personal  religion),  for  the  lack  of 
which  no  brilliancy  of  active  service  done  to  God  can  by 
possibility  compensate." 

The  work  is  thus,  in  plain  terms,  a  treatise  on  sane- 
tification ;  and  we  have,  it  will  be  said,  many  such 
already.  Tea ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  this  treatise  is, 
that  it  is  cast  in  a  thoroughly  modem  mould;  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  peculiarly  interesting  and  attractive  style;  and 
most  of  its  counsels  are  given  with  an  eye  to  the  fiict 
that  the  ordinaiy  run  of  Christian  men  in  the  present 
day  are  very  busy,  and  not  veiy  profoundly  versed  in 
the  science  of  theology.  In  this  way  it  is  an  eminently 
sensible  book,  capable  of  being  advantageously  used  by 
all,  and  well  fitted,  as  we  think,  to  promote  the  growth 
of  a  more  earnest  life  among  such  cksses  aa  form  the 
British  Chureh  in  this  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  first  being  intro- 
ductory, the  last  supplemental ;  while  the  second  and 
third,  composing  the  body  of  the  treatise,  treats  of  the 
Christian  life  in  its  active  and  contemplative  states. 
We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  review  the  whole  work 
here,  or  to  go  over  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  an 
idea  of  its  entire  contents ;  but  we  shall  dip  into  it  here 
and  there,  and  give  such  samples  of  its  method  as  shall 


not  only  justify  what  we  have  said  of  the  work  itself, 
'but  help,  we  trust,  directly  to  further  the  great  and 
blessed  end  for  which  the  work  was  pubUsbed.  First 
of  all,  let  us  notice  some  of  his  fine  and  prscticsl 

THOUGHTS  ON  PKATEB. 

To  prevent  our  daily  prayers  from  degenerating  into 
formality.  Dr.  Goulboum  recommends  that  special  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  mind  before  we  begin 
to  pray  and  after  we  have  concluded.  ''  Before  thou 
prayest,  prepare  thyself."  "  The  natural  recoil  from 
the  strain  which  real  prayer  always  puts  upon  the  miod 
is  levity.  Against  this  levity  the  devout  man  should 
watch  and  strive.  When  we  have  withdrawn  into  our- 
selves for  a  while  for  communion  with  God,  the  ^are  of 
the  world  should  be  let  in  gradually  on  the  mind  ag»in, 
as  an  oculist  opens  the  shutters  by  degrees  upon  his 
restored  patient" 

He  dwells  at  some  length,  too,  on  the  necessity  of  oar 
recogniang  Hu  twofold  aaped  of  prefer.  It  is,  be  says 
too  exduaively  thou^t  of  simply  as  "  a  means  of  sup- 
plying our  necessities,"  while  it  is  forgotten  that,  apart 
from  the  oonsidention  of  its  utili^  altogether,  it  is  bind- 
ing on  us  to  offer  prayer  as  an  act  of  homage  to  tlie 
majesty  of  God."  Prayer  "  is  a  tax  laid  upon  onr  time, 
just  as  alms-giving  is  a  tax  laid  upon  our  substance ;  aud 
if  we  would  render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's, 
the  tribute-money  must  be  faithfully  and  pnnctoaUy 
paid.  This  is  indeed  the  inner  principle  and  spirit  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  God  says  we  most  kee^ 
a  certain  portion  of  our  time  dear  firom  secular  occupa- 
tions. . . .  Every  day  is  the  gift  of  lua  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ  Therefore  one  day  in  each  week— and. 
on  precisely  the  same  principle,  a  certain  portion  of  ou; 
leisure  each  day— must  be  fenced  round  from  the  intru- 
sion of  secular  cares  and  secular  business,  and  reserved 
for  devotion,  in  acknowledgment  that  we  hold  all  from 
him." 

On  the  subject  of  <<  The  Secret  of  Success  in  Prayer " 
he  says : ''  In  the  ancient  augury  by  birds,  as  soon  i> 
the  augur  had  made  the  preliminary  arrangements- 
covered  his  head,  marked  out  the  heavens  with  bis 
staff,  and  uttered  his  prayer—he  stayed  on  the  spot. 
watching  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  birds :  kewu  0^ 
the  outlook  for  the  restdt.  Bnt  this  is  just  what  many 
Christians  &il  to  do  in  regard  of  their  prayers ;  they 
have  no  expectation  of  being  benefited  by  them,'*  acd 
this  want  of  faith  pre\entB  their  words  of  prayer  firom 
being  words  of  power.  To  help  to  cure  this  evil,  he  re- 
commends that  we  should ''  strive  to  aci|uire  the  habit 
of  asking  definitely  for  particular  graces  of  whidi  ve 
stand  in  need,  and  of  expecting  a  definite  result** 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  prayer  for  others,  notice 
is  taken  of  the  fact  that  intercession,  instead  of  being* 
mere  clause  added  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  woven  into 
its  very  texture.  *'  Break  off  the  minutest  fragmert 
you  please,  and  you  will  find  intercession  in  it  Oil  a:^ 
water  will  not  coalesce ;  pour  them  together,  and  the  ^^tn 
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frill  remun  on  the  smfiBkce  of  the  other.    But  wine  and 

water  interpenetrate  one  another :  in  every  drop  of  the 

mixed  liquid  there  are  hoth  elements.    When  we  pray 

for  others,  we  nsnally  add  some  paragraphs  at  the  dose 

of  our  ordinaiy  prayers,  distinct  from  them,  as  ofl,  though 

placed  upon  water,  remains  distinct    But  in  the  Lord's 

own  model  prayer  the  intercession  and  the  petitions  for 

self  interpenetrate  one  another;  the  petitioner  who 

uses  it  verbatim  and  literatim  nei?er  employs  the  singn- 

lar  number— a  wonderful  contrivanoe  indeed,  hy  which 

the  author  secures  a  more  important  end  than  we  per* 

haps  are  apt  to  think  oC*' . . .  <<  The  smallest  contribution 

made  by  avast  number  of  people  would  soon  fill  a 

monarch's  treasury.    Let,  then,  thy  feeble  intercessions 

be  put  forth  to  move  the  will  of  Ood  to  show  mercy  to 

others.    Other  intercessions  shall  meet  it  ai  the  throne 

of  grace  which  shall  convert  it  into  a  strong  force.'* 

Yet,  again,  it  is  finely  shown  that  jmyer  is  to  be 
regarded,  not  only  as  a  distinct  exereise  of  religion,  for 
which  its  own  time  must  be  set  apart,  but  ae  a  prooese 
vooen  ifito  the  texture  ef  the  Chriuian^s  mind,  and 
extending  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  life ;" 
and,  referring  to  Oowper^s  saying  that  it  is  the  believei^s 
vital  breath,  he  describes  mental  prayor  as  consisting 
of  two  processea— y^«^,  recoUeoting  or  gathering  up  the 
mind ;  second,  breathing  it  out  toward  God :  or,  to 
adopt  another  and  a  Scripture  formula,  it  is,  first,  to 
enter  inta  the  closet  of  the  heart  arid  shut  the  door,  and 
tben  to  pray  to  the  Father  which  is  in  secret  "  In  days 
of  hard  and  drud^ng  work,  in  days  of  boisterous  merri- 
ment, in  days  of  excitement  and  anticipation,  it  is 
wonderfully  refreshing  to  recoUect  the  mind,  and  to 
place  it  consciously  under  the  eye  of  the  divine  Majesty. 
It  is  like  a  breath  of  sweet  air  coming  across  us  in  a 
foul  and  crowded  alley,  or  a  strain  of  sweet  music  steal- 
ings up  to  our  window  amid  the  din  and  discord  of  a 
populous  city."  . . .  ''One  great  master  of  devption  re* 
commends  us,  after  our  morning  meditation,  to  select 
some  one  thought  which  has  most  pleased  and  interested 
us,  and  to  carry  it  away  with  us  for  our  spiritual  refresh- 
ment in  the  intervals  of  business ;  <  as  a  man,'  he  says, 
'  does  not  quit  a  pleasant  garden  until  he  has  gathered 
a  nofltegaj)  '^^  ^^  ^cent  of  which  he  may  refresh  him- 
self daring  the  day.' " 

These  passages  will,  we  are  sure,  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that,  although  the  subject  of  prayer  has  been 
discussed  times  without  number  by  others,  there  has 
still  remained  something  fresh  and  suggestive  for  Br. 
Qonlbonm  to  say  about  it  And  the  same  remark  may 
very  well  be  made  with  regard  to  his  treatment  of 

OTHER  MBAITB  Or  GRACE. 

He  offers,  for  example,  some  very  sensible  remarks 
on  Devotional  Reading,  <<The  rending  of  spiritual 
books,"  says  he,  ''  may  be  regarded,  and  ought  to  be 
r^;ardedy  ractt  or  less  in  the  light  of  a  divme  ordinance.** 
Preaching  is  so  r^;arded,  he  argues,  and  rightiy  so ;  but 
what  is  preaching  ?    It  is  too  narrow  a  view  of  it  to  say 


that  it  consists  only  of  the  oral  discourses  which  a 
minister  delivers  from  the  pulpit  in  the  course  of  divine 
worship.  A  far  juster  definition  would  be  to  take  it  as 
being  the  communication  of  divine  knowledge  to  men 
through  the  instrumentality  of  men ;  and  if  we  agree 
to  regard  it  in  this  light,  then  a  book  may  preach  to  us— 
reading  may  be  a  divine  ordinance ;  and  "  if  it  is  wrong 
to  be  otherwise  than  seriously  attentive  to  preaching  in 
church,  where  the  preacher  is  a  living  man,  it  is  equally 
wrong  to  be  otherwise  than  seriously  attentive  to  preach- 
ing in  the  doset,  where  the  preacher  is  perhaps  a  dead 
ona"  Dr.  Qoulboum  gives  a  short  list  of  books  which 
he  would  recommend  for  devotional  reading,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  in  this  list  the  works  of  Nonconformists  as 
well  as  of  Ohurehmen ;  but  he  well  knows  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seleetion  must  always  lie  in  the  end  on 
each  individual  Christian,  and  he  nrges  his  readers 
accordingly  to  bear  this  important  nde  in  mind :  "  In  a 
right  state  of  mind,  these  books  will  please  us  most 
which  most  resemble  l^e  Holy  Scriptures—which  aro 
most  weighty,  most  sober,  most  simple,  most  savouring 
of  a  spiritual  mind«  To  a  pure  teste,  the  manna  was  a 
more  attractive  food  than  the  flesh-pots  of  Elgypt" 

There  are  very  few  subjects  on  which  it  is  more 
difficult  for  Christian  writers  to  discourse  in  such  a  way 
as  to  satisfy  all  their  readers  than  that  of  Fatting,  The 
practise  has  been  so^  abused  by  those  who  imagined 
they  could  purify  themselves  by  pain,  or  atone  for  their 
sins  by  self-inflicted  torture,  that  a  positive  prejudice 
has  been  exerted  against  its  continuance  in  any  form ; 
and  in  some  ears  it  sounds  half  Popish  to  talk  of  the 
duty  at  alL  We  regard  it^  then,  as  no  slight  achieve- 
ment on  Dr.  Goulboum's  part,  that  he  has  been  aUe  to 
treat  this  delicate  topic  in  such  a  way  as  that,  while  he 
shows  most  clearly  the  continued  oUigation  of  fosting, 
he  at  the  same  time  presents  the  duty  in  such  a  light 
that  no  sensible  man  can  fail  to  see  its  propriety  and 
importance.  The  principle  of  fiisting  he  sees  laid  down 
in  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  /  keep  under  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  stUffeetion;  and  all  that  he  contends  for 
is  that,  by  whatever  self-discipline  may  seem  most 
efficacious,  we  should  acquire  such  perfect  control  over 
our  appetites,  tastes,  and  enjoyments  as  to  be  capable 
of  restricting  our  indulgence  in  them  at  any  time,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  without  producing  an  irritating  and 
discomposing  effect  upon  our  ^irits  or  tempers.  "  If^ 
as  regflids«ny  one  innocent  enjoyment,  a  man  has  not 
moral  courage  enough  or  force  of  character  enough  to 
abstain  from  it  occasionaUy,  to  that  enjoyment  the  man 
is  a  slave.  And  the  only  true  freedom  lies  in  his  ob- 
taining by  grace  such  force  of  character  as  to  be  lord 
paramount  over  the  enjoyment,  and  to  be  able  to  say, 
*  I  could  ossify  dispense  with  this  or  that  comfort,  if 
there  were  any  good  object  in  resigning  it'  Rut  then^ 
this  power  of  easily  dispensing  with  comforts  is  not  to 
be  gained  except  hy  actual  practice  and  experiment. 
To  all  the  numerous  blessings  of  daily  life  wherewith  a 
bountiful  Qod  crowns  our  cup,  we  have  no  idea,  we  can 
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hftve  no  idea,  bow  much  we  are  wedded  until  we  are  de- 
prived of  them."  Bnt  he  supposes  it  to  be  objected  that 
the  self-control  here  desired  must  run  parallel  with 
our  daily  life,  and  not  be  confined  to  stated  seasonSb 
Yes,  this  we  allow ;  but  he  well  adds :  "  Those  know 
little  of  the  human  heart  who  do  not  know  that  a  duty, 
for  which  no  stated  seasons  are  set  apart,  more  espe* 
cially  if  it  be  an  unpalatable  duty,  is  apt  to  be  alto- 
gether evaded  by  the  conscience."  He  aigues,  therefore, 
for  systematic  effoits  being  made  at  set  times  by  Chris- 
tian men  to  attain  to  a  more  perfect  mastery  over 
themselves ;  and  he  urges  this  all  the  more  in  view  of 
the  luxuries  and  over^refinements  of  the  present  age. 
<<  The  flesh  grows  wanton  and  insolent ;  the  spirit,  just 
kept  alive  in  the  nation  by  the  august  presenoe  of  the 
gospel,  and  by  the  ministrations  of  a  chnrch  whose 
labours  are  totally  inoommensorate  to  the  extent  of 
her  barvest-field,  pines  and  languisbesi  and  is  ready  to 
•die.  Now,  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  the 
•revival  of  the  Fast-day— not  in  the  narrowness  of  a 
mere  literal  observance,  bnt  in  that  spirit  of  humiliation 
4Uid  love  and  self-restraint  to  which  alone  Qod  has 
respect" 

In  his  chapter  on  Mmi-giving^  Dr.  Goulboum  isequally 
happy.  Two  things  in  particular,  he  labours  to  bring 
out :  first,  that  the  place  of  this  duty  is  much  higher 
than  many  suppose ;  and  Mtwnd,  that  it  has  suffered 
enormously  from  having  appealed  so  much  to  good 
impulses,  instead  of  seeking  to  establish  itself  firmly  on 
fixed  principle.  ''  Alms  are  the  correlatives  of  prayers. 
The  two  exercises  are,  if  I  may  so  say,  branches  from  a 
common  stem,  which  binds  them  together.  And  what  is 
that  common  stem  7  It  is  the  moral  lawof  Qod. . . .  That 
law  branches  out,  as  we  know,  into  two  great  precepts- 
supreme  and  unbounded  love  to  Qod,  andlove  to  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves.  Now,  the  man  who  really  and  habitually 
prays,  the  man  who  lives  in  the  spirit  ot  prayer,  fulfils, 
the  first  great  branch  of  duty. . . .  And  the  man  who 
gives  alms  in  the  true  spirit  of  alms-giving,  is  equally 
fulfilling  the  second  great  branch  of  duty.  Devout  alnu- 
giving  is  the  outcome  and  expression  of  a  marCs  duty 
40  his  neighbour**  Following  out  this  idea,  he  pleads, 
that  since  we  should  never  be  satisfied  to  piay  in  a  hap- 
hazard sort  of  way  merely  when  we  were  asked  to  do  so^ 
or  when  a  good  impulse  came  over  us,  we  ought  not  to 
be  less  systematic  in  our  benevolence.  "  A  portion  of 
our  time  must  be  fenced  round  from  the  intrusion  of 
worldly  cares  and  secular  business  if  we  are  to  discharge 
God's  claims  upon  us.  Anil,  on  the  same  principle,  a 
portion  of  our  substance  must  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
treasury,  not  to  be  invaded  by  our  own  necessities,  much 
less  by  our  self-indulgences  and  love  of  luxury."  Prac- 
tically, Dr.  Goulboum  adopts  the  principle  of  the 
Beneficence  Society— that  of  laying  by  in  a  separate 
store  a  proportion  of  the  income,  and  regarding  the  sum 
thus  accumulated  as  a  sacred  deposit,  to  be  dispensed 
in  the  way  that  seems  most  to  accord  with  the  will  of 
God. 


The  chapters  on  Frequenting  the  Communiwi  and 
the  Public  Service  of  the  Church  contain,  u  might 
have  been  expected,  some  things  with  which  many  will 
not  agree;  but  the  points  that  may  thus  be  controverted 
are  genendly  of  a  kind  about  which  Christian  people 
will  agree  to  differ.  They  do  not,  like  the  views  of  bap- 
tism already  referred  to,  touch  the  quick  of  the  faith. 
An  endeavour,  for  example,  is  made  to  show  that  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  cannot  be  too  frequent; 
it  may  be  done  with  advantage  even  every  day— though, 
indeed,  he  does  not  recommend  in  present  circnmstaoces 
the  observance  of  the  ordinance  quite  so  often  as  that 
In  support  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Goulboum 
quotes  the  testimony  of  Calvin,  who,  be  says,  desired 
the  disponation  of  the  Supper  at  least  every  SoDdaj; 
and  of  Addlphe  Monody  who  speaks  of  the  comfort 
which  he  had  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  dSsiTy ;— and  his 
principal  argument  in  favour  of  more  finequent  oommoni* 
eating  is  put  in  the  following  form :  "  What  were  the 
materials  out  of  which  Christ  framed  the  highest  xite 
of  his  hdy  religion?  Did  he  prescribe  a  ooetly  sacrifice, 
such  as  it  would  be  a  tax  upon  human  resources  to  for* 
nish  9    No  such  thing.    He  blessed  a  common  meal, 
and  consecrated  it  into  a  sacrament . . .  What  did  he 
mean  by  so  doing  ?    Many  things  of  grave  import,  some 
things  possibly  beyond  our  reach ;  bnt  this  most  as- 
suredly, that  the  genius  of  his  religion,  as  expressed  id 
its  highest  ordinance,  is  to  sanctify  all  the  actions  of 
human  life,  even  down  to  the  humblest  and  most  ne- 
cessary.   To  do  this  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  the  holy  communion,  and  to  have  such  a 
congeniality  with  it  as  shall  never  make  it  match  ill,  ur 
show  unsuitably  upon  the  general  groundwork  of  their 
lives.    Reader,  are  you  and  I  striving  thus  to  sanctify, 
not  only  holy  seasons  and  holy  exercises,  but  all  the 
common  actions  of  daily  life !    Then  shall  we  feel  at- 
tracted towards  a  frequent  reception  of  the  holy  com- 
munion, as  one  great  means  of  furthering  our  object" 
Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  here 
to  enter  into  controversy,  and  we  simply  give  Dr. 
Goulbonm*s  view,  leaving  it  to  be  received  for  what  it 
is  worth.    Certainly  there  is  more  significance  than  ve 
are  always,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  admittiiig  in  the  con- 
secration to  80  high  a  service  of  a  meal ;  and  of  the  tw^ 
who  have  recently  made  most  of  the  circnmstaoce— 
Robertson  of  Brighton  and  Dr.  Goulboom— we  vex? 
greatly  prefer  the  interpretation  of  the  latter. 

In  treating  of  the  Public  Service  of  the  Churc/^,  Dr- 
Goulboum  labours  to  show  that  neither  in  the  Romiih 
nor  in  the  Dissenting  Churches  are  the  functions  of  the 
people  in  divine  worship  properly  recognized.  The 
Church  of  EngUnd  alone,  by  requiring  responses,  secures 
that  not  the  minister  only,  but  the  whole  oongr^tiao, 
takes  part  in  the  service.  In  this  connection  high 
ground  is  taken.  All  Christians,  he  argues,  are  priests, 
and  to  compel  those  who  have  no  special  office  to  sus 
I  tain  to  remain  silent,  is  to  prevent  their  joining  aoi 
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bearing  their  part  in  the  spiritual  sacrifices  which  are 
oflfered  to  God  in  his  Church.  Again,  we  say,  we  are 
not  going  to  dispute  here.  Dr.  Qonlboum  is  well  en- 
titled, as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  speak 
in  a  commendatory  sfyle  of  the  method  of  its  public 
services,  and  to  uige  those  of  his  readers  who  belong  to 
that  Church  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
But,  of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  all  the 
logic  is  not  on  his  side.  Much  can  he  said  with  a  show 
of  reason  both  for  and  against  liturgies  and  free  prayers 
in  congregational  worship,  and  little  effect  can  be  pro- 
(laoed  on  any  mind  not  already  convinced  by  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  one  system 
or  the  other;  and  as  for  the  peculiarly  solemn  considera- 
tion which  Dr.  Goulboum  adduces  about  the  priesthood 
of  believers,  any  one  may  see  how  little  bearing  it  has 
on  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  visiting  for  him- 
self some  of  the  communities  of  Dissenters  in  which  it 
is  said  the  worship  is  transacted  only  by  the  minister. 
We  have  been  in  English  churches  where  the  silence 
was  broken  chiefly  by  the  clerk  and  choir,  and  we  have 
been  in  Methodist  meeting-houses  where  there  was  a 
perfect  hurricane  of  responses.  At  the  same  time,  the 
idea  itself  is  an  important  one.  It  is  not  the  minister 
who  i»ays  in  the  presence  and  hearing  simply  of  the 
people;  it  is  the  people,  aft  a  whole,  who  unite  with  the 
miniBter  in  offering  to  God  a  common  sacrifice ;  and  the 
more  perfectly  that  &ct  is  realized  by  each  individual 
worshipper,  the  better  will  it  be  at  once  for  himself  and 
for  the  Church. 

The  third  part  of  Dr.  Goulhoum's  hook  treats  of  The 
Practical  Life,  and  is  full  of  admirable  suggestions. 
We  must  give  a  few  of  these,  studying  brevi^  to  the 
utmost  extent  Most  emphatically  does  he  teach  that 
we  must  seek  not  only  justification,  but 

BANCTiriOATION  15  CHBI8T. 

''Blessed  things  are  prayer,  and  sacraments^  and 
watchfulness,  and  rules  of  life,  and  self-discipline,  and 
self-denial,  when  they  occupy  their  right  place  in  the 
spiritual  system,  as  means,  channels,  and  instruments; 
but  if  they  be  unduly  magnified  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  view,  if  we  for  a  moment  allow  our  minds  to 
regard  them  as  sources  of  grace,  and  trust  to  them  to 
work  in  us  sanctity,  we  shall  be  utterly  disappointed  in 
them.  Mark  me,  reader,  oiir  sancUfieation  is  in 
Christy  not  independent  of  him,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  had  independently.** 

Succeeding  the  chapter  which  treats  of  this  subject, 
are  two  noble  ones,  entitled, 

''no  ALLFOROOn." 

His  question  here  is,  haw  tee  may  icark  devoutly ; 
and  referring  to  the  inconsistency  which  seems  to  exist 
between  worldly  pursuits  and  a  heavenly  calling,  he 
ai^es  that  the  secret ''  by  which  we  may  convert  the 
most  secular  occupation,  to  long  as  it  is  an  innocent 
one,  into  fine  gold  of  the  altar,''  is  wrapped  up  in  these 


words :  ''  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called, 
therein  abide  with  God."  How  can  we  abide  with  God 
in  the  work  of  our  calling  ?    ''  By  throwing  into  the 

work  a  holy  and  pure  intention Intention  is  to  our 

actions  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body. ...  It  is  the  motive 
or  intention  with  which  a  thing  is  done,  which  gives  to 
the  action  a  moral  character."  And  working  out  this 
thought,  he  commends  for  adoption  such  rules  of  life  as 
the  following,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  giving  of  an  elevated 
tone  to  the  labours  of  everyday  life :*-/*»>«<,  ''Before 
yon  go  forth  to  your  daily  task,  establish  your  mind 
thoroughly  in  the  truth  that  all  the  lawful  and  necessary 
pursuits  of  the  world  are  so  many  departments  of  God's 
great  harvest-field,  in  which  he  has  called  Christians  to 
go  forth  and  labour  for  him.  Let  us  regard  them  all 
as  at  least,  if  nothing  more,  wheels  of  the  great  world- 
system  whose  revolutions  are  bringing  on  the  second 
advent  and  kingdom  of  Christ"  Second,  "  Imagining 
yourself  for  a  moment  under  no  worldly  obligation  to 
pursue  your  particular  calling,  undertake  It  with  de- 
liberate and  conscious  intention  of  furth^ng  his  work 
and  wilL"  Third,  "At  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
considerable  action,  renew  the  holy  intention  of  the 
morning.*'  Fourth,  "  As  to  the  smaller  duties  of  life, 
there  should  be  an  honest  attempt  to  bring  them  too 
under  the  control  of  the  ruling  principle :  Whatsoever  ye 
do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.**  With  all  this,  he  dwells  on  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  consciousness  of  God*s  presence  in  the 
works  of  our  calling,  and,  by  way  of  showing  the  possi- 
bili^  of  this  in  the  face  of  those  who  argue  that,  because 
the  jsnnd  can  only  be  intently  occupied  with  one  thing 
at  a  time,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  we  can  be  always 
thinking  of  God  while  we  are  diligent  in  business,  be 
employs  one  of  those  happy  illustrations  for  which  the 
whole  work  is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  A  man^a 
mind,  he  says,  is  never  more  active  than  when  deliver- 
ing an  extempore  address;  yet,  while  he  is  engaged  in 
speaking,  he  is  so  far  from  being  unconscious  of  the 
pretence  of  an  audience,  that  the  sense  of  that  prescnea 
may  powerfully  stimulate  the  mental  powers  which  he- 
is  exerting.  And  so  a  realization  of  the  divine  omni- 
presence, if  attained  to  as  it  might  be,  would  give  an. 
intensity  to  our  entire  existence. 

Some  extremely  suggestive  thoughts  are  offered  oui 
the  light  in  which  we  should  regard  what  seem  to  be 

ISTE&BUPTIOKS  Iff  OUB  WOBK. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fisct  that  our  Lord's  life  on 
earth  was  without  any  apparent  plan  of  his  own  devis- 
ing. He  did  not  seem  to  lay  out  his  day,  and  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  course  he  had  fixed  for  himself,  but 
allowed  his  proceedings  to  be  directed  and  modified  as 
circumstances  arose.  Now,  Dr.  Goulboum  does  not 
conclude  firom  this  that  there  was  no  real  plan  in  Christ's 
life,  nor  that  we  should  spend  our  days  in  a  hap-hazard 
manner,  without  any  attempt  at  systematic  arrange- 
ment, but  he  argues  that  we  ought  not  so  to  lay  out  our 
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hours  as  to  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  angiy  when, 
in  God*8  providenoe,  there  oocnts  an  interruption.  The 
interruption  may  be  no  croes-currenl  hreiJdng  in  im- 
pertinently on  tbe  divine  plan  of  our  eziatenoey  but  may 
be  itself  a  part  of  the  plan,  and  to  be  therefore  welcomed 
as  an  agent  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  higher  law.  It )» 
manifest  that  the  germ  of  a  great  and  important  prin- 
ciple lies  here,  and  thai  a  principle  which  is  capable  of 
manifold  applications.  For  example,  it  indicates  the 
light  in  which  we  should  look  at 

SDFFEBINO, 

on  which  Dr.  Qoulboum  has  some  fine  remarks.  He 
enlarges  on  the  fact  that  it  is  *'  a  vocation"— nay,  that 
it  is  the  highest  of  all  vocations.  The  last  scene  in  a 
believei's  life  is  usuaUy  a  sick-bed,  and  dear  in  the  si^t 
of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.  Trial  tends  to 
unmask  latent  graces  of  character,  which  might  else 
have  remained  for  ever  undeveloped ;  and,  were  there 
nothing  else,  it  is  in  suffering  that  the  closest  conformity 
may  be  attained  to  him  who  is  the  highest  example  of 
human  virtue.  "  Despise  not  little  crosses,  then ;  for, 
when  taken  up  and  lovingly  accepted  at  the  Lord's  hand, 
they  have  made  men  meet  for  a  great  crown.'* 

It  will  at  once  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  sensible 
and  unexaggerated  character  of  the  book  before  us,  that 
it  feurly  faces  and  deals  in  a  wise  and  practical  way  with 
the  difficult  subject  of 

azciiKATioy. 

A  sincerely  religious  man  who  never  rehxes— who  is 
always  serious,  always  solemn,  and  in  whose  eyes  amuse- 
ment of  every  sort  is  sinful— we  suuply  do  not  believe  in. 
Tbe  human  being  who  professes  that  his  nature  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  tension,  and  whose  piety  is  of  such  an 
exalted  description  that  he  is  never  in  the  humour  to 
laugh,  must  either  be  a  hypocrite  or  a  hypochondriac. 
God  has  made  us  so,  that  if  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
any  mental  and  bodUy  health  at  aU,  we  must  have  occa- 
sional recreation ;  and  what  a  wise  spiritual  instructor 
^rill  seek  to  do  is,  not  to  crush  out  of  existence  the  part 
of  our  constitution  which  requires  this,  but  to  give^uch 
direction  as  to  secure  that  even  in  this  connection  we 
shall  '^  abide  with  God."  "  Becreation  is  fbr  the  mind 
what  sleep  is  for  the  body ;"  and  we  elevate  it  at  once 
to  its  right  place  in  our  religious  system  when  we  say, 
'^I  take  innocent  recreation  of  deliberate  choice,  not 
merely  because  it  gratifies  me,  but  chiefly  because  it  is 
subservient  to  my  end"— the  employment  of  all  my 
faculties  in  the  service  of  God. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  work  is  described  as  "  supple- 
mental," but  it,  no  less  than  the  other  parts,  teems 
with  ideas  which  are  full  of  practical  value.  We  have 
been  greatly  interested,  for  instance,  in  the  chapter  which 
invites  us  to  look  at 

EACH  DAT  AS  A  MINIATDKE  LIFJE. 

In  God's  design  the  day  is  the  rudiment  of  the  whole 


hlis,  as  is  manifost  from  sudi  conaidflrations  as  theK: 
fiTBtf  that  we  are  to  pray  only  for  a  day's  prDvisioiu; 
Moond,  that  we  are  to  tiike  no  thought  lor  to-monow; 
and,  tkirdf  that  our  purposes  are  to  be  lunited  bj  tiie 
same  horizon  as  is  implied  by  the  challenge,  ^Go  to 
now,  ye  that  say,  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into 
such  a  city."    And  the  points  of  parallel  between  a  diy 
and  a  lifeUme  ate  very  q(»parefit    Morning  and  youth, 
noon  and  manhood,  evening  and  age,  night  and  sleep, 
correspond  exactly;  and  acaioely  less  evident  sre  the 
advantages  which  will  appear,  if  the  parallel  is  borne  in 
mind  in  the  conduct  of  the  spiritual  life.    **  In  pisoe  of 
that  constant  readung  forward  into  the  future  of  tiine 
which  chaiacterixes  the  natural  man,  let  us  devote  our- 
selves to  doing  in  fiuth  and  fiear  of  God  the  duties  which 
call  for  iomiediate  discharge,  and  to  meeting  in  his 
strength  tbe  temptationa  which  to-day  are  immiQent 
Let  our  horizon  of  forethought  and  care  in  things 
spiritual,  as  well  as  in  tfaings  natural,  be  nightEUL  To 
coin  afresh  an  old  proverb  which  is  homdy  to  vulgarity 
—a  coinage,  by  the  way,  by  which  it  would  gain  much 
in  moral  value,  as  well  as  in  graoefidnesa— £«<  ui  udf 
core  of  the  dt^Sy  and  the  yean  will  take  eare  of  thm- 
edvee" 

Among  the  many  other  thoughts  which  Dr.  Goolboon 
presents  in  thia  portion  of  his  work  are  the  following, 
which  our  space  will  allow  us  to  do  little  more  tbsn 
indicate  :— 

In  seeking  to  promote  the  work  of  our  sanctificatioo, 
it  is,  he  thinks,  of  great  importance  to  concentrate  the 
attention  on  one  particular  object— such  as  the  extirpa- 
tion of  some  particular  sin,  or  the  cultivation  of  some 
one  particular  virtue.  This  will  prevent  the  dissipation 
of  our  strength,  and  progress  in  any  direction  will  inevi- 
tably involve  in  it  a  general  growth  in  holiness. 

Then,  while  strongly  holding  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Christians  to  seek  to  do  good,  as  they  have  opportunitj, 
to  other  men,  he  protests  against  the  fallacy  into  which 
he  seems  to  think  Nonconformists  incline  to  M— thst 
of  supposing  that  every  new  convert  has  a  call  to  pceich. 
''  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men^  that  they  may  "— 
not  h^  your  tooreb,  but — '^eee  your  goad  loorkt,  and 
f^onSy  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.*' 

In  another  chapter  he  utters  an  earnest  warning 
against  the  temptation  whidi,  in  these  days  of  contro- 
versy, some  peace-loving  men  Ue  under— to  think  lightlj 
of  creeds,  and  regard  benevolent  activity  the  whole  of 
religion.  "Christian  practice,"  he  well  says,  ''is  ni> 
separable  thing  from  Christian  doctrine ;"  and  if  the 
tendency  to  believe  otherwise  should  go  on,  we  are 
approximating  to  a  very  sad  state  of  things. 

Again,  he  insists  that  the  study  of  God's  truth,  to  be 
really  successful,  must  be  not  merely  with  the  intellect, 
but  with  tiie  heart  It  is  because  this  fact  Is  forgotten, 
that  so  much  of  our  wdinary  reading  of  the  Scriptares 
is  utterly  profitless.  Such  reading  often  resolves  itsetf 
into  a  mere  mental  exercitation,  and  that  not  of  a  vei? 
high  order^an  exercitation  in  which  the  only  facolties 
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evoked  are  attention,  memory,  and  comparison.  Yeiy 
different  is  that  kind  of  study  to  which  might  be 
worthily  applied  the  too  fineqaently  misused  expression 
of ''  learning  by  heart** 

But  we  roust  finish.  We  have  laboured  to  give  some- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
this  admirable  directory;  regarding  which  we  feel 
inclined  to  say,  that  if  only  a  very  few  changes  were 


made  in  some  of  its  forms  of  expression,  it  would 
approach  as  near  perfection  as  any  book  of  the  kind  w6 
know.  Gratitude  to  its  author,  for  personal  benefit 
received  through  its  pi^;es,  constrains  us  to  give  to  it 
this  high  testimony ;  and  if  that  testimony  has  to  any 
ear  a  sound  of  exaggeration,  we  trust  that  the  question- 
ing which  it  awakens  will  lead  in  fairness  to  a  direct 
examination  of  the  work  itsell 


ABTHVB  EBSKIVE'S  EZPEBIEVCE8. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


XVI..GE0ROE  DUKCAITS  STORT  CONTINUED. 

**0h,  there  waa  never  aorroir  of  heart 
That  ahall  lack  a  timelr  end, 
If  bat  to  God  we  tarn,  and  atk 
Of  Mm  to  be  oor  Friend." 

WoaoswoBiB. 

jH£R£  was  no  happier  heart  in  all 
Scotland  than  that  of  Qeorge  Duncan, 
on  the  morning  of  the  auspicioas  day 
when  the  first  stroke  of  twelve  from 
the  "muckle  knock"  of  the  Tolbooth  was  to 
make  the  'prentice  lad  a  free  man.  Still  the 
heart  of  his  master,  Allan  Durie,  was  very  happy 
also;  even  although,  as  he  said  himself  at  the 
little  festival  given  in  Qeorge's  honour,  he  "tint, 
that  day,  the  best  'prentice,  no  to  say  in  the  haill 
burgh  of  the  Canongate,  but  in  the  haill  realm." 

A  favourable  turn  had  taken  place  in  the 
malady  of  Mistress  Durie,  and  she  was  now  re- 
stored, not  indeed  to  health,  but  to  comparative 
ease.  But  this,  though  no  doubt  a  cause  of 
thankfulness  and  rejoicing  to  her  husband,  was 
not  the  source  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  which, 
upon  this  occasion,  brightened  his  eye  and  lent 
softness  to  his  hard,  strongly-marked  features. 

The  fact  was,  that  honest  Allan  Durie  had 
just  brought  himself  to  adopt  a  very  magnanimous 
resolution,  and  few  things  are  so  exhilarating  as 
conscious  magnanimity.  He  thought  himself 
justified  that  morning  in  thanking  €k)d  for  a 
great  victory  over  his  two  besetting  sins — avarice 
and  ambition.  Indeed,  he  might  have  been  ex- 
cused for  imagining,  as  we  suspect  he  did,  that 
he  had  fairly  dealt  these  formidable  enemies 
their  death-blow.  Alas  !  he  lived  to  confess, 
with  bitter  penitence,-  that  '*  there's  na  muckle 
fear  o'  killing  the  devil  ouer  soon." 

His  ambition  was  centred  in  his  pretty  grand- 


daughter, and  his  avarice  pleaded  for  itself  the 
same  excuse.  This  beloved  child,  his  ''wee 
Elsie,"  as  he  called  her,  was  his  world,  his  all, 
the  object  for  which  he  thought,  toiled,  planned. 
From  the  first  day  that  he  took  her  to  his  home 
and  heart,  he  had  chosen  to  forget  that  she  had 
any  kindred,  any  name  but  his ;  that  in  reality 
she  was  not  Elspeth  Durie,  but  Elsp^th  Home  of 
Manderstone.  He  considered  her  as  wholly  be- 
longing to  him,  and  to  his  own  class ;  she  was  a 
burgher  maiden,  a  tradesman's  daughter,  nothing 
else.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  it  was 
now  high  time  to  settle  the  grand  question  of  her 
destiny,  and  to  establish  her  in  life.  But  the 
lesson  against  sacrificing  a  child's  happiness  to 
the  ambition  of  placing  her  in  a  higher  rank  than 
her  own,  had  been  burned  into  his  heart  through 
suffering,  the  keenest  suffering  he  had  ever  known. 
With  his  present  feelings,  there  was  little  danger 
of  his  seeking  a  laird's  son  for  EUpeth ;  ui  fact, 
it  is  to  be  feared  he  disliked  and  despised  the 
whole  class.  He  brought  himself  to  think,  more- 
over (and  this  was  in  itself  a  victory),  that  wealth 
need  be  no  consideration  in  the  matter.  He  had 
enough  to  give  her;  and  the  savings  of  a  lifetime 
would  be  well  bestowed  in  promoting  her  happi- 
ness. 

Honour,  probity,  the  fear  of  Qod,  a  kind  heart 
and  a  gentle  temper,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
the  skill  to  carry  on  his  own  trade  as  his  partner 
and  successor,  these  were  the  qualifications  he 
sought  in  Elspeth's  husband.  He  had  not  £u  to 
seek  for  them.  Indeed,  it  was  now  two  or  three 
years  at  least  since  his  eye  first  rested  upon  George 
Duncan  as  the  Very  youth  to  occupy  this  proud 
and  fortunate  positioiL 

He  had  little  doubt  that  Elspeth  would  be 
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content  and  happy ;  none  whatever  that  Qeorge 
would  be  positively  overwhelmed  with  gratitude 
and  joy.  To  marry  his  master's  daughter,  and  to 
succeed  to  his  business,  had  been  the  consumma- 
tion devoutly  wished  for,  and  finally  the  crown 
and  reward  of  virtue,  to  the  pattern  apprentice 
since  trade  began  to  flourish.  The  English  story 
of  the  celebrated  Whittington,  who  so  opportunely 
turned  again  at  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  had 
doubtless  its  Scottish  counterparts.  What  was 
to  hinder  Master  George  Duncan,  goldsmith  and 
horloger,  becoming  one  day,  not  indeed  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  bnt  Lord  Provost  of  the  good 
city  of  Edinburgh  1  For  he  might  accomplish  the 
transfer,  in  earlier  years  often  meditated  by  his 
master,  of  the  old  established  '*  krarae,"  to  which 
the  name  of  Allan  Durie  gave  prestige,  from  the 
Canongate  to  an  advantageous  position  on  the 
"  Hie  Gait "  of  the  city.*  But  whether  or  not 
he  adopted  this  course,  he  was  certain  in  a  few 
years  to  take  his  place  amongst  the  deacons  or 
masters  of  the  honourable  guild  of  the  hammer- 
men, with  which  the  goldsmiths  were  at  that  time 
incorporated.  He  was  certain,  also  (and  this  was 
no  small  matter),  to  throw  Durie's  rival,  Mosman, 
of  Forester's  Wynd,  completely  into  the  shade  by 
the  superior  beauty  of  his  designs  and  elegance 
of  his  workmanship.  Already  two  or  three  of 
the  great  nobles  who  boasted  a  littl&taste  in  these 
things  had  given  commissions  to  Durie,  or  rather 
to  his  talented  apprentice;  though  the  Papist 
queen  and  her  court  (''  what  better  could  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  puir  doited  bodies?")  still 
continued  to  patronize  Mosman,  probably  because 
he  was  suspected  to  be  "a  bird  o'  their  ain 
feather." 

Such  were  some  of  Allan  Durie's  reflections  on 
the  morning  of  that  memorable  day.  With  such 
a  thing  as  sentiment,  whether  called  by  that  name 
or  by  any  other,  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance, 
nor  could  he  understand  or  allow  for  its  existence 
in  any  one  else.  It  was  not^  in  Scotland,  a  senti- 
mental age;  and  no  one  could  expect  Allan  Durie 
to  be  in  advance  of  his  generation. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  plainly, 
and  to  act  frankly  and  promptly.  Accordingly, 
with  all  the  elation  of  a  man  about  to  perform  a 


*  It  ii  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Csnongate  was  a  separate 
burgh  la  those  days. 


generous  action,  tinshadowed  by  a  single  fear  or 
misgiving,  he  summoned  George  that  evening  into 
the  little  parlour  behind  his  booth,  and  joyftilly 
unfolded  his  scheme. 

He  had  proceeded  far  before  he  expected  or 
awaited  an  answer.  But  at  length  he  paused, 
and  a  half -faltering,  '^Weel,  my  lad?"  told  of  a 
vague,  unexpected  chiU,  caught  from  something  in 
the  aspect  of  his  listener. 

He  paused  in  vain,  however.  George  stood 
silent,  with  a  face  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

Half-angry,  half-bewildered,  Durie  cried  at  last, 
"  George  Duncan,  are  ye  struck  dumb,  or  hae  ye 
tint  yer  senses  1 " 

Then  the  truth  came  out ;  not  perhaps  the 
whole  truth,  but  enough,  indeed  too  much,  for 
Allan  Durie.  A  few  low  words,  broken  with 
emotion,  expressed  surprise,  gratitude,  affection — 
everything  but  acquiescence.  Duncan  acknow- 
ledged his  master's  kindness — ^he  would  remember 
it  all  his  life — ^but  yet  this  thing  could  never  be. 

At  first  Durie  could  not,  or  would  not,  under- 
stand him.  Such  stupendous  folly  and  ingrati- 
tude appeared  to  him  simply  impossible.  And 
thus  he  forced  the  deeply  pained  and  reluctant 
George  to  repeat  the  same  things  over  again,  and 
in  plainer  terms. 

Then  fierce  anger  overmastered  astonishment. 
This,  though  wrong,  was  not  unnatural  His 
pride  and  his  affection  were  both  wounded,  and 
in  the  tenderest  point;  his  generosity  was  baffled, 
his  kindness  scorned.  And  all  by  one  whom  Le 
had  loved  and  trusted  as  his  own  son ! 

He  gave  free  vent  to  his  passion.  What  words 
he  uttered  he  neither  knew  nor  cared.  He  called 
George  ungrateful,  false,  a  hypocrite  and  de- 
ceiver. He  told  him  he  rued  the  day  he  fiirst  saw 
his  face,  and  he  bade  him  be  gone  from  his  sight 
for  ever. 

George  Duncan's  countenance  betrayed  aston- 
ishment, not  anger.  Grown  man  as  he  was,  for 
a  few  moments  he  flushed  and  paled,  and  flushed 
again,— 

**  Like  a  child  that  hae  nerer  known  bat  lore^ 
Whom  words  of  wrath  surprise.'' 

Then  his  colour  settled  into  a  steady  paleness,  he 
bowed  his  head  slightly,  pressed  his  lips  together, 
and  thus,  silent  and  unresisting,  he  let  the  storm 
sweep  over  him. 
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It  was  indeed  a  storm.  Durie's  strong  pas- 
sions, having  burst  the  bonds  of  self-control  in 
which  he  usually  held  them,  found  free  and  fierce 
expression.  Bitter  falsehoods  fell  from  his  lips, 
mingled  with  still  more  bitter  half-truths.  "  It's 
no  that  ill,"  he  said  at  last,  "  to  ken  wha's  at  the 
bottom  of  a'  this  folly.  The  tradesman's  bairn's 
ua  guid  enow  for  Maister  Qeorge  Duncan;  nae- 
thing  'ill  serve  his  turn,  forsooth,  but  to  speer 
after  a  lady  bom.  An  .Erskine  o'  Black- 
grange  "— 

Duncan  started,  flushed,  grew  paler  than  ever, 
then  began  some  &ltering^  agitated  words,  that 
died  unfinished  on  his  lips. 

"^  Ay,"  repeated  Dune,  more  emphatically,  '^  an 
Erskine  of  Blackgrange,  but  plack  or  bawbee^ 
may  be  worth  looking  at,  while  a  bonny  lass  o' 
yer  ain  degree — though  she's  no  yer  ain  degree, 
after  a\  I'd  hae  ye  to  mind,  sir — Maister  George, 
an'  it  like  ye — ^my  bum's  o'  gentle  bluid  by  the 
father's  side,  and  may  baud  her  head  up  wi'  the 
Erskines,  ony  day.  But  gang  yer  ain  gait;  I'se 
no  constrain  ony  man.  Gin  ye  think  wed  on% 
ye  may  just  gang  to  Holyrood  House  the  mora, 
and  ask  Mistress  Helen's  hand  frae  her  Papist 
unde,  the  Queen's  equerry.  Let's  see  what  he'll 
aay  to  the  bonny  lad,  the  goldsmith's  'prentice, 
whaese  father  was  naebut  a  puir  baxter  in  Dundee" 

Here  Duncan  raised  his  head,  Mid  said  in  a 
low,  rather  tremulous  tone :  ^  My  father,  sir,  is  a 
brave  and  honest  man,  and  God's  faithfu'  honoured 
servant.  Say  what  ye  list  o'  me,  but  dinna  touch 
his  name." 

Durie  made  this  the  key-note  of  a  new  series 
of  reproaches.  He  used  to  think  that  Geoige 
Duncan  loved  his  family,  and  was  willing  to  toil 
and  strive  for  their  benefit.  But  it  was  easy  to 
see  what  his  good  resolutions  were  worth,  when 
he  could  fling  away  the  chance  of  raising  all  his 
kith  and  kin  to  wealth  and  comfort,  for  his  selfish 
love,  or  ambition,  whichever  he  was  minded  to 
call  it. 

George  waited  until  all  was  over.  Then  he 
said,  in  a  voice  that  once  or  twice  only  faltered 
slightly :  '*  Maister,  I  didna  think  to  anger  ye,  or 
to  be  ungratefu'.  Gin  I  did,  I'd  hae  eamit  a'  ye 
say,  and  mair.  For  ye've  been  maist  like  a  father 
to  me,  sin'  the  first  day  I  came  here,  a  bit  callant 
o'  fourteen.     I  canna — and  I  willna — forget  a* 


that  Guid-e'en,  maister,  and  God  bless  ye. 
He'll  mak'  a'  clear  yet,  I  dinna  misdoot" 

And  without  one  relenting  word  or  look,  Allen 
Durie  saw  his  favourite  apprentice,  his  intended 
and  well-nigh  adopted  son,  depart  thus. 

But  he  *'  paid  the  wyte,"  as  he  himself  would 
have  expressed  it^  in  that  very  room,  on  his  knees 
before  his  God  that  night.  There,  in  bitter 
anguish,  the  cry  arose  from  his  heart :  '^  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord."  And  not  for  a  long 
time  was  it  given  him  to  hear  the  answer  of  peace : 
"  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin." 

But  although  sincerely  penitent  for  having 
"given  place  to  the  devil,"  and  spoken  unad- 
visedly with  his  lips,  he  did  not  feel  the  least 
disposed  to  underestimate  the  provocation  he  had 
received,  or  to  alter  his  view  of  George  Duncan's 
monstrous  ingratitude.  He  wotdd  forgive  him, 
of  course^  being  himself  a  forgiven  man,  and  a 
professor  of  the  tme  Evangel,  but  he  would  never 
speak  to  him  or  see  his  face  again. 

Gkoige,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  no  shade  of 
resentment  towards  his  former  friend  and  bene- 
factor. For  a  great  grief  not  only  kills  every 
other  grief,  but  stifles  for  the  time  every  other 
passion.  And  that  night*  George  Duncan's  heart 
was  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  first  great 
grief  he  had  ever  known. 

It  had  not  been  hard  for  him,  at  first,  to  bear 
with  patience  his  master's  bitter,  but  undeserved 
reproaches.  They  feU  from  him  like  darts  from 
armour  of  proof  Until,  perhaps  at  a  venture, 
one  was  hurled  that  found  its  way  through  a 
joint  in  the  harness,  reached  his  hearty  and  pierced 
it  to  the  core.  And  the  feather  that  winged  the 
shaft  was  troth.  In  Durie's  mention  of  Helen 
Erskine  there  was  not  one  word  perhaps  that  was 
not  strictly  trae,  yet  were  they  the  most  crael  words 
that  one  man  could  speak  to  another.  The  touch  of 
his  rough  hand  shattered  a  glorious  dream,  rich 
with  every  hue  of  thought  and  fancy.  Scarcely, 
even  to  himself,  had  George  ever  dared  to  trans- 
late that  dream  into  language.  Alas!  it  would 
not  have  borne  to  be  thus  translated;  as  the 
rade,  plain  words  of  Allan  Durie  but  too  cleady 
showed.  For  it  vanished  before  them  in  a 
moment,  like  a  scene  of  fairy  revelry  at  cock- 
crow. Who  was  he,  George  Duncan,  yesterday 
a  goldsmith's   apprentice,  to-day  a   craftsman 
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without  a  master,  to  lift  his  eyes  to  such  a 
prize  1  He  could  have  smiled  at  the  thought  of 
his  own  presumption;  nay,  he  did  smiley  a  smile 
more  full  of  sadness  than  the  most  impassioned 
tears. 

And  thus  George  Dunean  was  called  to  tread 
a  path  that  he  knew  not — ^the  path  of  conflict  and 
anguisL  He  ^  had  not  passed  by  this  way  here* 
tofore."  But  now  it  was  inevitable.  For  his 
nature,  though  calm,  was  deep;  he  was  ci^ble 
of  enjoying  and  of  suffering  intensely.  And  the 
passion  his  reason  told  him  was  utterly  hopeless, 
had  entwined  Itoelf^  in  darkness  and  silence,  with 
every  fibre  of  his  being. 

Yet  he  was  all  his  life  a  better,  a  braver,  and 
a  wiser  man  for  those  days  and  nights  of  agony. 
In  their  slow  course  he  learned  much  that  other- 
wise he  could  never  have  known.  There  is,  it  is 
said,  ''an  electric  experiment,  which  consists  in 
passing  a  flash  through  letters  of  gold-leaf  in  a 
darkened  room,  whereupon  some  name  or  legend 
springs  out  of  the  darkness  in  characters  of  fire." 
Long  ago  (so  long,  indeed,  that  he  oould  not  re- 
member the  process,  though  he  was  very  con- 
scious of  its  results),  there  had  been  written  upon 
his  soul,  in  letters  of  gold,  some  such  words  as 
these:  "I  am  thy  (Jodr— I  have  loved  thee— -I 
am  with  thee."  He  was  wont  to  think  that  he 
knew  tbat  writing  welL  But  when  the  light  of 
day  was  withdrawn,  and  darkness — ay,  darkness 
that  might  be  felt — ^filled  its  place,  at  first,  for 
one  teirible  hour,  he  could  not  read  it,  or  even 
see  it  at  alL  But  then  came  a  flash  from  above, 
a  gleam  of  essential  light ;  and  in  very  truth  the 
inscription  ''sprang  out  of  the  darkness,"  and 
burned  and  glowed  in  characters  of  living  fire. 
Thus  illumined,  it  would  have  been  worth  many 
hours  of  darkness  only  to  see  it  once.  But  in 
Oeoige  Duncan's  eyes  it  retained  that  light  for 
evermore. 

Sorrowful,  but  resolved  and  courageous,  he 
bade  farewell  to  his  dream  of  selfish  happiness. 
But  he  did  not  bid  farewell  to  the  dream  of 
making  her  he  loved  "  quite  happy,"  by  restoring 
the  lost  brother  of  her  childhood.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  clung  to  it  more  fondly  than  ever,  and 
his  determination  to  make  it  a  reality  deepened 
every  day. 

Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 


prenticeship, he  left  Edinburgh  for  a  short  visit 
to  his  parents.  Just  at  this  period,  the  excite- 
ment created  by  a  great  public  tragedy  stined 
the  waters  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
troubled  every  little  private  circle  of  intetertb 
The  murder  of  the  unhappy  Henry  Daraley 
thrilled  with  a  like  horror  and  indignation  the 
heart  of  Allan  Durie  in  his  workshop,  of  the 
Laird  of  Wedderbum  in  his  castle,  and  of  Geoige 
Doncan  in  his  father's  secluded  home  amoogst 
the  Sidlaw  Hills.  The  feelings  it  awakened, 
and  the  endless  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
helped  to  arouse  George  from  his  depressioo. 
He  was  anxious,  for  many  reasons,  to  be  at  work 
again,  and  therefore  soon  returned  to  Edinburgh 
to  seek  for  employment 

He  made  application,  by  his  father's  advice, 
to  a  much  respected  goldsmith  and  horloger  of 
the  city.  Master  Patrick  Lyndsay.  To  this  man, 
a  friend  of  the  Laird  of  Dune's,  belonged  the 
honourable  distinction  of  having  confessed  Christ 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Beformation,  long  before 
the  great  Beformer  Knox  had  emei^ged  from 
obscurity.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  consider- 
able ability,  and  particularly  noted  for  his  know* 
ledge  of  mathematics,  that  study  so  important  to 
a  "  horloger."  What  was  a  trade  to  Allan  Dune, 
and  an  art  to  George  Duncan,  was  a  science  to 
Patrick  Lyndsay. 

Master  Patrick  was  glad  to  have  sodi  a  pro- 
mising craftsman  as  Geoige  for  his  "  child,"  as 
the  phrase  then  was.  "  I  have  seen  a  silver  cap 
you  designed  for  my  Lord  of  Murray,"  he  said  to 
him,  "  and  I  misdoubt  not  the  lad  that  did  that 
kens  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  his  hand&" 

Geoige,  encouraged  by  his  kindness,  mentioned 
his  desire  to  traveL 

"Bide  your  time,  my  lad,"  returned  Master 
Patrick,  and  he  said  no  more  on  the  subject 

He  gave  George,  however,  abundance  of  work, 
and  that  of  the  kind  in  which  he  excelled,  work 
requiring  artistic  taste  as  well  as  skill  and  care. 
The  profit  was  proportionate,  and  George  stored 
it  carefully  for  his  great  project  Unlike  other 
industrious  youths  in  his  position,  he  had  no 
little  reserve  fund,  gathered  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, to  fall  back  upon;  since  he  had  recently 
"wared"  the  "drink-silver"  given  him  by  his 
master's  customers  to  pay  his  brother  John'i 
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apprentice  fee,  nataially  aaftuming  that  in  Durie's 
employment  he  himself  would  not  need  it.  So 
that»  even  with  the  greatest  indastry  and  self- 
denial,  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  ere  he 
could  save  a  sufficient  number  of  crowns  of  the 
sun,  bonnet-pieces,  marks,  and  silver  pennies  to 
provide  for  a  journey  to  France. 

Fortunately,  he  had  not  to  wait  so  long. 
Lyndsay  was  the  friend  of  Knox,  and  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who 
placed  implicit  trust  in  his  prudence  and  fidelity. 
When,  therefore,  they  desired  to  send  letters  of 
importance  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had  re- 
tired to  France  shortly  after  Damley's  assassina- 
tion, they  willingly  accepted  Lyndsa/s  offer  of 
finding  them  a  safe  and  trusty  messenger.  No 
more  proper  person  than  a  goldsmith's  agent 
could  be  made  choice  of  for  such  a  purpose; 
because,  being  occupied  with  his  master's  busi- 
ness, he  would  scarcely  ezdte  suspicion,  while  he 
could  not  transact  that  business  efficiently  with- 
out possessing  sufficient  shrewdness  and  discre- 
tion to  qualify  him  for  any  important  charge. 

Very  thankful  for  this  turn  in  his  affiurs, 
George  obtained  from  Helen  the  necessary  direc- 
tions for  finding  her  relatives  in  Paris.  She  only 
knew  that  he  was  going  thither  as  Master  Patrick 
Lyndsay's  agent,  and  that  he  thought  it  a  pity 
to  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  making 
inquiries  after  her  brother.  She  gave  him,  there- 
fore, all  the  information  she  could,  gladly  and 
gratefully.  It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that  for 
some  time  past  he  had  been  studying  the  French 
language  diligen^y  and  with  good  success. 

Thus  furnished,  he  arrived  in  Paris.  He  duly 
delivered  his  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
was  soon  upon  veiy  friendly  terms  with  that 
nobleman's  Scottish  retainers,  with  whom,  from 
sympathy  of  race,  of  religion,  and  of  politics,  he 
naturally  ''  forgathered  "  in  the  strange  city. 

He  lost  no  time  in  commencing  hiB  inquiries 
for  the  De  Salgues  family;  but  he  soon  found, 
to  his  disappointment,  that  they  were  utterly 
fruitless.  He  was  meditating  what  step  to  take 
next,  on  the  morning  that  he  was  led  to  accom- 
pany Master  Nicholas  Elphinstone,  and  some 
other  members  of  the  earl's  household,  to  the 
Huguenot  Pr6che,  and  thus  unexpectedly  attained 
the  first  part  of  his  wish.     He  found  Arthur 


Erskine,  indeed,  but  in  what  condition  of  mind 
and  body? 

No  marvel  that  he  tended  him  throughout  his 
long  illness  with  a  brother's — and  more  than  a 
brother^s — love.  Intense  was  his  anxiety,  not  so 
much  £or  his  life,  as  for  his  souL  For  he  felt, 
and  he  knew  t^at  Helen  would  feel,  that  not 
death  or  life  here,  but  death  or  life  hereafter,  was 
the  one  great  absorbing  question. 

There  was  little  comfort  to  be  gathered  firom 
anything  that  Arthur  uttered  in  the  ravings  of 
delirium.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  there  were  broken 
words  of  prayer;  but  these  would  alternate  with 
snatches  of  light  French  songs,  disjointed  scraps 
of  conversation  grave  or  gay,  and  pathetic  appeals 
to  his  mother,  or  to  Helen,  to  come  to  him. 

Very  dreadful  were  those  weeks  of  suspense ; 
often  and  often  his  heart  quailed  at  the  account 
he  might  have  to  render  of  them.  But,  in  the 
hours  of  pain  and  perplexity,  he  stayed  himself 
upon  his  Gk>d.  As  he  said,  on  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when,  in  after-years,  he  reverted  to  that 
period  of  trial,  "  It  was  an  ill  time  a'  thegither, 
for  a'body  thought  Maister  Arthur  sure  to  dee. 
But  I  just  bided  the  Lord's  wilL  I  cast  four 
anchOTS  out  o'  the  stem — prayer,  faith,  hope,  and 
patience — ^and  I  langed  sair  for  the  day." 


XVIL—COMIKO  FORTH  TO  THE  LIGHT. 

"Thoa  woiil4tt  not  be  Nekiog  Him  i£  Bo  bad  not  aliMdy  (band 
thee." — Pascal. 

A  FKW  days  after  the  short  conversation  last  re- 
hited,  Duncan  sat  beside  the  open  window  of 
Arthur^s  room,  reading  aloud.  The  weather  was 
oppressive,  and,  partly  perhaps  on  that  account, 
Arthur's  strength  returned  but  slowly.  He  was 
usually  silent,  and  upon  the  subjects  of  which 
George  longed  to  hear  him  speak,  he  had  hitherto 
been  entirely  so.  Nor,  intense  as  was  Duncan's 
anxiety,  did  he  dare  to  break  this  silence.  To 
excite  his  patient  now  would  be  to  risk  a  relapse 
of  his  dangerous  malady,  and  thus  probably  to 
see  all  that  he  desired  to  gain  pass  at  once  and 
for  ever  beyond  his  grasp. 

Still  the  sufferer  liked  to  hear  him  read  aloud, 
and  had  already  heard  from  his  lips  the  greater 
part  of  the  four  gospels.  For,  although  George 
Duncan  well  knew  that  **  every  word  of  the  Lord 
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is  pure,*'  and  "  tried  in  the  fire/'  yet  the  words  of 
the  gospels,  and,  above  all,  those  of  Christ  him- 
self, were  his  peculiar  treasure,  and  in  a  special 
sense  his  ''counsellors."  They  were  the  food 
upon  which  his  spiritual  life  had  been  chiefly 
nourished,  and  it  took  its  tone  and  colouring 
from  them.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  differed  from 
most  other  thoughtful  Christian  men  of  his  time, 
who  studied  the  Old  Testament  and  the  epistles 
more,  and  the  gospels  less  than  he  did. 

It  happened,  however,  that  Arthur  fell  asleep 
(be  often  fell  asleep  now)  in  the  midst  of  the 
story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  that  his 
dream  reproduced  the  scene  with  more  vividness 
than  his  waking  fancy.  He  felt  the  burning 
heat  of  the  Syrian  noon ;  he  looked  down  into 
the  cold  depths  of  the  sacred  well,  so  carefully 
enclosed;  and  he  had  a  distinct  consciousness 
that  upon  the  low  wall  that  surrounded  it  there 
sat  One — One  who  himself  was  weary,  and  yet 
said  unto  all  the  weary,  "  I  will  give  you  rest " — 
One  who  lumself  was  thirsty,  and  yet  said  to  all 
who  were  athirst^  "  I  will  give  unto  you  the  living 
water."  Sleeping  and  waking,  Arthur  was  indeed 
weaiy,  and  his  whole  nature  was  athirst  for  truth, 
for  peace,  for  life.  So  he  was  about  to  say,  but 
his  dream  was  broken  too  soon.  Some  one  dipped 
a  pitcher  into  the  well — he  distinctly  heard  the 
trickling  of  the  cool  water — and  then,  waking 
suddenly,  discovered,  with  a  thrill  of  pain  and 
disappointment)  that  all  had  vanished. 

Yes,  all  were  gone :  the  glowing  sky,  the  Eastern 
well,  and  He  that  sat  beside  it,  with  the  rest  and 
hope  his  presence  brought  Only  Qeoi^e  Duncan 
was  there,  reading  still,  and  the  words  he  read 
were  these :  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ;  he 
that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shaU  have  the  light  of  life."  «  Then,  after  all," 
thought  Arthur, ''  there  u  light  to  be  had,  and  it 
is  Christ  who  gives  it.  He  gives  it  to  those  who 
follow  him.  And  what  is  following  him  ?  Does 
it  mean  following  the  Church?  No,  certainly; 
upon  that  road  there  is  darkness  enough,  and  no 
light.  But  what  then  ?  Something,  I  trow,  that 
those  poor  Huguenots  at  Poitiers  have  learned 
to  do,  and  George  Duncan  and  Helen.  For 
surely  they  have  the  light  of  life !  But  then, 
the  professors  of  the  new  Evangel  say  good  works 
are  worth  nothing;  and  that 'it  matters  never  a 


jot  whether  we  do  right  or  wrong.  That  sounds 
strange.  Perchance  I  have  mistaken  their  doc- 
trine ;  it  may  well  be  so,  indeed,  for  at  Weddcr- 
bum  I  was  always  thinking  of  other  things  while 
Master  James  preached  or  taught  us.  G^eorge,** 
he  said  aloud,  interrupting  the  reading,  "  do  you 
think  it's  no  matter  whether  you  do  right  or 
wrong  1 " 

George  looked  up,  a  little  surprised  by  the 
sudden  question,  which  had  no  connection,  ap- 
parent to  him,  with  what  he  had  been  reading, 
"  Do  yott,  Maister  Arthur?"  he  asked;  "  or  does 
ony  living  man  wha  thinks  ava',  gin  his  conscience 
has  no  been  seared  wi'  a  red-hot  aim  ?" 

''  I,  at  least,"  said  Arthur,  "  have  good  cause 
to  know  it  b  matter  enough.  Had  I  not  done 
very  wrong,  I  should  not  be  here  at  aU." 

It  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  Arthur 
Erskine  forced  himself  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment But  he  felt  that  it  must  be  made,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  Having  made  it,  however, 
he  returned  quickly  to  his  former  subject  "'  But 
the  Catholics  say  that  you  of  the  religion  believe 
a  man  is  not  saved  for  his  good  works,  and  there- 
fore he  may  do  as  much  evil  as  he  pleases,  if  only 
he  has  faith.  That  cannot  surely  be  '  following ' 
the  Lord  Christ  r 

George  addressed  himself,  after  liis  own  fashion, 
to  the  task  of  clearing  away  the  oldest  and  com- 
monest objection  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangel. 
^  Maister  Arthur,"  he  said,  "  gin  a  wee  baimie, 
left  its  lane  in  the  house,  were  to  play  wi'  the 
fire,  ye  ken  unco  weel  what  wad  be  likely  to  come 
o'  that  But  aiblins,  when  the  puir  silly  thing 
was  wrappit  in  the  flames,  ane  guid  freend  or 
neebor  might  hear  its  pitiful  cry,  and  come  ben 
and  save  it,  risking  his  ain  life  to  do  it  Wad  the 
bairn  think  'twas  nae  matter  for  the  fire,  and  nae 
be  fear'd  for  it  ony  mair  frae  that  day  forth  I " 

''  That,  indeed,  is  no  like  to  be,"  said  Arthur, 
smiling. 

"Bide  a  wee;  I've  no  done  yet  He  that 
saved  %t$  frae  the  fire  did  mair  than  risk  his  ain 
life ;  he  tint  it  The  flames  brent  him  as  a  haill 
brent-oflering,  that  they  might  hae  nae  power 
over  us,  even  sae  muckle  as  to  singe  a  hair  o'  our 
heads.  But,  in  deeing,  he  left  us  for  a  charge : 
'  Dinna  play  wi'  fire,  or  touch  it  ony  mair.  Mind 
what  it  cost  me.' " 
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Arthur  lay  very  still  for  some  minutes.  ^  I 
tbink  I  see/'  lie  said  at  last 

'*  The  Lord  'ill  gar  ye  see,  Maister  Arthur,  gin 
ye  ask  him." 

Arthur  turned  and  fixed  upon  George's  face 
large,  wistful,  sorrowful  eyes,  full  of  doubt  and 
pain,  and  weary  unsatisfied  longing. 

"  O  George,  I  have  asked,  and  no  one  answers ; 
I  have  knocked,  and  no  one  opens.  And  whiles  I 
misdoubt  sore  it's  because  there's  no  one  there  to 
answer  or  to  open." 

A  look  of  exceeding  pain,  not  unmixed  with 
perplexity,  passed  over  George's  face.  He  had 
never  before  been  brought  into  contact  with  one 
who  doubted  everything.  But  a  moment's  sil^ce 
gave  him  time  to  cry  for  help  from  above ;  and 
then  he  answered  calmly  :  "  That's  no  true,  ony 
gait,  aa  I  can  bear  witness  the  day.  For  /  hae 
askit,  and  an  answer  came ;  I  hae  knockit,  and 
the  door  was  opened." 

"  True ;  and  so  have  other  folL  That  thought 
has  kept  me  from  despair.  And  I  have  never 
lost  it. .  Even  when  I  lost  the  last  plank  I  clung 
to,  the  last  shred  of  the  old  faith — the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass."  This  was  said  slowly,  and  with 
some  reluctance. 

George  responded,  fervently,  "  Thank  God." 

"Oh,  say  not  that,"  said  Arthur,  bitterly. 
"  Could  you  thank  God  for  taking  your  all  away, 
and  leaving  you  beggared  in  heart  and  hope  for 
the  next  world  as  for  this  ]" 

"  I  didna  say  you  could  thank  him.  No  just 
now ;  but  ye'll  do  it  ane  day.  For  ye're  in  his 
schule,  Maister  Arthur,  tho'  ye  dinna  ken  your 
Teacher  yet  Ye  hae  learned  twa  guid  lessons 
there^-that  ye  maun  hae  your  sins  taken  awa', 
and  that  the'  priest  and  the  mass  'ill  no  do  it 
for  ye." 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur.  "I  must  have  fgrgive- 
ness  of  sins,  or  die.  But  I  need  more  than  that ; 
I  must  know  the  truth  anent  God  and  my  own 
soul;  I  must  know  does  he  love  me,  or  care 
about  me  at  all.  And  if  he  does,  will  he  make  me 
good,  and  at  peace  with  him  and  with  myself?" 

"  Ay,  Maister  Arthur,  ye  want  truth,  life,  and 
peace.  Just  the  vera  things  the  Lord  Christ  has 
come  to  gie." 

'"  I  know  that  At  least  it  seems  so  from  the 
gospels.     There  are  no  words  but  such  as  these : 


'  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life,  the  light ;'  *  I 
will  give  you  rest ;'  *  My  peace  I  give  unto  you.' 
But  are  they  all  true,  George  Duncan  1 " 

"  God  has  said  them,  Maister  Arthur,"  an- 
swered George,  in  the  quiet  tones  of  assured  con- 
fidence. 

"  But  you  may  be  deceived,  as  I  have  been 
anent  the  mass  and  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  No  just  that  Sic  a  Sermon  as  we  heard  the 
day  we  fand  you,  Maister  Arthur,  wad  mak'  short 
wark  o'  the  mass,  and  the  priest,  and  a'  that 
For  they're  just  bits  o*  fancies,  that  hae  got 
naething  av^'  to  rest  on.  But  this  Book,  and 
ilka  word  that's  in  it^  'Ml  stan'  to  the  vera  end. 
Ilka  gait  ye  turn  it,  it'll  stan'.  Prove  it,  an'  ye 
win,  by  history,  by  reason,  by  common  aense,  or 
by  a  man's  ain  experience!  thou^  I  think  the 
last's  a  hantle  the  best  proof  of  a'.  The  Lord 
Christ  says  the  noo,  as  he  said  lang  syne  to 
them  that  speired  after  him,  '  Come  and  see.* " 

"  George,  I  would  come  an*  I  could." 

"  Gin  ye  think  ye  canua  come,  hoh.  For  to 
look  and  to  come  are  •just  the  same,  sin'  he  stands 
beside  ye,  watching  and  waiting." 

"  He  stands  beside  me,  George  1 " 

"  Nae  doot  but  he  does  that  Ye  wadna  be 
thinking  lang  after  him,  the  least  bit  in  the 
world,  gin  he  hadna  first  thocht  lang  after  you." 

"  Then  you  think,"  said  Arthur,  with  some 
hesitation,  "  you  think  he  loves  me." 

"Gae  and  ask  him,  Maister  Arthur.  And 
here's  his  Word  to  help  you  to  an  answer." 

Arthur  took  the  precious,  well-worn  little  book 
from  his  hand.  "  Will  you  leave  this  with  me  ] " 
he  asked. 

"  Wi*  a'  my  heart  But  ye  ken  I  maun  gang 
the  noo.     Ye  dinna  mind  being  left  yer  lane  ? " 

"  I  wish  to  be  alone." 

George  made  a  few  arrangements  for  his  patient's 
bodily  comfort,  and  then  left  the  room. 

Two  hours  elapsed  ere  he  was  able  to  return. 
He  found  Arthur  asleep,  with  a  look  of  rest  on 
his  pale  face,  and  the  little  book  lying  open  be- 
side him.  It  was  some  time  before  he  awoke : 
when  he  did  so,  George  asked  if  he  felt  better. 

"Ay,  Geordie,"  he  said.  "And  I  trust  the 
good  Saviour  that  he  will  not  go  back  from  his 
word,  but  will  give  me  pardon  and  light"  He 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  Some  little  glint  of  lights 
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I  think,  he  must  have  given  me  even  now,  else  I 
could  not  have  seen  that  what  you  said  of  him 
was  true." 

*  Late  that  night  he  said  to  Geoi^,  who  slept 
ill  his  room,  *'  Geordie,  I  want  you  sometime  to 
explain  to  me  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Evangel, 
and  to  tell  me  wherein  it  differs  from  the  Catholic 
faith." 

"  The  Evangel,  Maister  Arthur  ?  WhyJ  sir,  ye 
ken  it  yersel'  the  noo.  It's  just  the  message  that 
God  loves  ye,  and  that  he'll  forgive  your  sins  for 
the  guid  Saviour's  sake ;  and  that  he  has  got  a' 
ye  want  for  this  warld  or  the  next,  and  is  able  and 
willing  to  gie  it  to  ye,  hdX  money  and  but  price." 

That  day  was  to  Arthur  the  ''beginning  of 
days;"  the  commencement  of  a  new  life,  that 
"  could  never  perish  or  have  an  end,"  here  or 
hereafter. 


XVIII — WHAT  WAS  HAPPENING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

*'  But  we  on  chaoicefDl  dAjrt  are  CMt, 
Wben  bright  names  from  tbeir  place  fkU  flut; 
0  ye  that  with  yonr  glory  passed. 

We  cannot  moam  yon  now !  " 

HSKAKI. 

Arthub  recovered  his  strength  much  more  rapidly 
from  that  day  forward.  He  was  soon  able  to 
leave  his  couch  and  his  room,  and  even  to  take  a 
short  walk,  or  to  sit  in  the  open  air,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  public  gardens.  He  received  much 
kindness  from  the  nobleman  whose  generous 
hospitality  he  was  still  enjoying,  and  from  all  his 
household.  But  George  Duncan  continued  to  be 
his  constant  and  faithful  companion.  He  was 
not  long  released  from  his  sick-room  ere  he  dis- 
covered that  strange  alterations  had  taken  place 
in  the  world  around  him.  Not  indeed  in  the 
gay  world  of  Paris ;  with  this  he  had  now,  and 
probably  would  have  henceforward,  nothing  to 
do.  He  found  himself  once  more  completely 
surrounded  by  Scotsmen,  and  consequently  in 
the  very  midst  of  Scottish  feuds  and  Scottish  in- 
terests. And  although  little  more  than  two  years 
had  passed  since  he  quitted  the  shores  of  his 
father's  land,  he  saw  that  every  one  regarded  him 
almost  as  one  of  the  fabled  Seven  Sleepers,  re- 
turned, after  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  centuries, 
to  the  world  of  living  men:  the  rather  per- 
haps because  George,  either  from  accident  or  de- 
sign, had  not  spoken  to  him  at  all  of  public 


afl&drs  daring  his  illness ;  while  the  dreary  months 
that  preceded  it  had  been  spent  in  such  utter 
isolation,  that  although  just  then  all  the  Conti- 
nent was  echoing  with  the  report  of  events  deeply 
interesting  to  every  Scotsman,  scarcely  a  nimoar 
of  them  reached  his  ears. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  very  first  day  he 
left  his  own  apartment,  he  hazarded,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  members  of  the  Earl's  household, 
a  question  about  the  ''Queen's  Grace,**  which  at 
once  betrayed  his  ignorance,  and  drew  upon  him 
a  perfect  hail-storm  of  startling,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  contradictory  information. 

"  Whaur  have  you  been  all  your  days  t "  asked 
one  Scotsman,  with  pitying  contempt,  awakened 
by  the  discovery  that  Arthur's  knowledge  of 
Scottish  politics  ended  with  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  to  Lord  Damley.  And  as  a  bewildered 
gaze  Tras  his  only  reply,  another  honest  Scot  was 
heard  to  remark  in  an  undertone,  *'  Eh !  but  Fm 
fear't  the  puir  lad's  an  idiot"  It  chanced  that 
there  was  really  more  truth  in  this  than  the 
speaker  was  himself  aware  of,  since  ''  idiot** 
only  meant  originally  a  private  person  who  took 
no  share  or  interest  in  public  concerns;  and 
Arthur  certainly  deserved  the  reproach  of  having 
hitherto,  in  more  senses  than  one,  ''lived  unto 
himself." 

After  his  first  expressions  of  wonder,  not  un- 
mixed with  indignation,  at  the  terms  in  which 
those  around  him  dared  tp  speak  of  their  sove- 
reign, he  wisely  relapsed  into  silence,  and  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  asking  George  Duncan 
in  private,  as  they  sat  together  out  of  doors,  what 
all  these  things  meant 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Government 
of  the  Queen's  Grace  was,  on  the  whole,  well 
liked  of  the  people,  and  that  my  Lord  of  Murray 
here,  and  the  other  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  as 
they  called  them,  had  the  chief  power  in  the 
country." 

"  Ay,  Maister  Arthur,  sae  it  seemed.  But  the 
Queen's  heart  was  never  wi*  them,  or  wi*  ony- 
thing  that  was  guid.  She  has  been  ganging  an 
ill  gait,  frae  the  first  day  she  came,  for  our  sins 
to  our  puir'  country." 

Then  George  told  the  story  of  the  last  two 
years  ,and  a  half.  He  told  it,  of  oourse,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  and  from  that  of  his  own 
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class  and  party;  and  modem  criticism  might  find 
in  his  narrative  some  things  to  soften  and  many 
things  to  explain,  yet  after  all,  perhaps,  not  much 
to  alter — not  anything;  at  least,  that  could  affect 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  tale.  He  said 
plainly  that  the  beautiful  Queen  *^  had  no  heart 
for  Christ's  Evangel,"  although  it  had  been  set 
before  her  by  "  Maister  John  "  himself — a  high 
privilege,  which,  however,  she  unfortunately  failed 
to  appreciate.  She  still  obstinately  continued 
"  an  unpersuaded  princess."  And  her  marriage 
with  Henry  Damley,  the  chief  hope  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  England,  was  considered  a 
manifest  indication  of  her  purposes  and  leanings, 
and  indeed  a  step  towards  the  attempted  r^ 
establishment  of  Popery  in  her  own  country. 

Here  Arthur  interrupted  him.  ''It's  not  hard 
to  9ay  that,  Qeorge,  of  course ;  but  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  prove  it  Are  you  right  sure,  after 
all,  that  such  was  the  Queen's  purpose  1 " 

''  Nae  doot  of  it,  Maister  Arthur.  Her  con- 
duct afterwards,  when  she  gat  the  power,  showed 
it  unco  plain.  I  hae  seen  myseF,  wi*  my  ain 
een,  the  altars  she  preparit  to  be  set  up  in  St. 
Giles's  Kirk  for  the  wicked  mass ;  and — aiblins  ye 
hae  heard  o'  the  Catholic  League  ?  " 

The  Duke  of  Guise's  former  page  had  heard  of 
it,  undoubtedly. 

"  Wed,  sir,  the  Lady  Maiy  has  set  her  han'  to 
thai,  liVliat  mair  faith  or  trust  could  we  pot  in 
the  guid  words  she  failed  not  to  gie  us,  ainst  we 
kenned  her  name  was  in  that  bond,  and  that  she 
had  promised  to  root  out  and  destroy,  wi'  fire  and 
sword,  the  professors  of  the  true  Evangel  1  My 
Lord  Damley's  wife^  she  thocht  to  hae  a'  the 
Papists  in  England  at  her  beck  and  call,  and 
then  might  the  faithfu',  baith  there  and  in  Scot- 
land, be  soon  in  evil  case.  The  Lords  o'  the 
Congregation  kenned  that  unco  weel,  and  Maister 
John  Knox  kenned  it  too,  as  he  kens  maist 
things,  by  the  guid  wit  Qod  has  gi'en  him — but 
I  dinna  speak  the  noo  o'  the  special  teaching  of 
his  Spirit^"  George  added  reverently.  He  went 
on  to  tell  of  the  abortive  and  truly  unfortunate 
attempt  made  by  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  other 
zealous  Protestants  to  prevent  the  marriage  by 
the  force  of  arms,  and  how  it  ended  in  utter 
failure  and  the  exile  of  its  promoters. 

"And  then,"  •said  George,  ''the  Queen  had 


everything  at  her  ain  will — and  an  evil  will  it 
was.  She  didna  care  ane  bawbee  for  the  young 
King,  wha  was  naebut  a  puir  silly  callant;  but  she 
gied  a'  her  confidence  to  ane  David  Rizzio,  an 
Italian  singer  that  she  made  her  secretary.  Maister 
Arthur,  I  dinna  like  to  rail  upon  yon  puir  piiser- 
able  wretch  the  noo,  seeing  his  wark  is  done, 
and  he  stands  before  lus  Judge ;  yet  this  I  maun 
say,  that  it  was  an  ill  day  for  Scotland  he  came 
amang  us  ava'.  A  stranger  and  a  varlet,  he  had 
the  hail  guiding  o'  the  realm,  and  o'  the  Queen 
hersel' ;  and  that  was  an  unco  thing  for  Scotsmen 
to  thole.  And  fbrbye  that,  it  was  plain  enoo  he 
hated  the  Evangel  wi'  a'  his  heart.  He  and  the 
Queen  thegither  sought  to  force  the  Parliament 
(wha  liked  it  not)  to  pass  an  Act  of  Attainder^ 
in  his  absence,  against  my  Lord  of  Murray.*' 

George's  story  from  this  point  became  a  dark 
and  sad  one,  which  it  is  only  punful  to  follow. 
Far,  indeed,  would  it  lead  us  from  those  things 
that  are  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report, 
upon  which  we  love  to  dwell.  The  first  act  of 
Mary  Stuart's  strange  tragedy  may  be  said  to 
open  with  that  murder  on  the  stairhead  of  Holy- 
rood,  when  the  fierce  Scottish  barons  sprung  on 
the  miserable  Italian  "  like  hounds  on  a  mangled 
wolf,"  and  found  "  scarcely  flesh  enough  to  stab, 
or  life  enough  to  take."  With  whom  shall  we 
sympathize — ^with  the  poor  wretch  who  spent  his 
last  breath  in  vain  cries  for  mercy  )  With  the 
beautiful,  insulted  Queen,  whose  tears  started  as 
she  murmured,  ^  Poor  Davie,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul," — but 
turned  to  sparks  of  fire  with  the  indignant  vow, 
"  It  shall  be  a  dear  day  to  «ome  of  you,  if  David's 
blood  be  spilt  1 "  With  the  foolish,  guilty  King, 
mean  and  cowardly  in  his  revenge,  as  in  almost 
every  act  of  his  short,  sad  life  %  With  the  bold, 
bad  men  who  perpetrated  the  deed,  or  with  the 
good,  true-hearted  men  who  approved  it  or  en- 
'joyed  its  fruits  1  But  this  leads  us  to  the 
strangest  feature  of  the  story.  Throughout  those 
eventful  years,  it  is  not  only  mournful  but  per- 
plexing to  find  the  bright  silver  threads  of  genuine 
spiritual  life  so  strangely  interwoven  with  the 
black  or  blood-stained  lines  of  worldly  hatred  or 
ambition.  Such  men  as  George  Duncan,  for  in- 
stance, spoke  of  ''Davie's  slaughter,"  as  Knox 
spoke  of  it,  with  approval,  as  the  "just  punish- 
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nient"  of  a  "knave''  and  traitor  whom  the  arm 
of  ordinary  justice  was  incapable  of  reaching; 
though  indeed  George  wished  that  it  had  been 
accomplished,  as  was  at  first  intended,  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  "  They  suld  hae  taken  him/'  he 
said,  "  and  tried  and  hangit  him ;  but  the  foolish 
King  wadna.  As  it  fell  out,  it  gars  me  think  o' 
what  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount  said 
lang  syne  anent  the  slaying  of  Beaton,  the  bluidy 
Cardinal, — 

*  Although  the  loon  It  weel  away, 
Tha  deed  was  foully  doae.* 

But  ony  gait,"  he  continued,  "  it  was  done.  And 
then  my  Lord  o*  Murray  came  again  frao  his 
«xile,  to  the  muckle  joy  of  ilka  true  Scots  heart 
But  the  Queen  dissembled,  as  she  can  do  nae 
weel;  and  though  she  hated  him  in  her  heart, 
und  had  just  been  seeking  his  life,  she  grat  on 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  ca'ed  him  her  ain 
dear  brither,  and  said  they  wadna  hae  dared  to 
use  her  sae  had  he  been  there.  Truth  is  truth, 
]Maister  Arthur,"  said  George,  exerting  liimself 
to  make  a  confession  in  opposition  to  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  "  and  I  maun  tell  ye  my  Lord  loved 
.  her  weel  He  couldna  forget  that  she's  his 
sister,  bonnie  King  Jamie's  ain  bairn.  I  used  to 
think,  wi'  Maister  John  Knox,  it  was  ill  done  of 
him  to  stand  by  her,  and  to  plead  for  her,  and 
even  to  gar  the  folk  gie  her  leave  to  hae  the 
wicked  mass  in  her  ain  place ;  and  I  dinna  think 
yet  it  was  a'thegither  right.  But,  waes  me  !  it's 
unco  hard  to  ken  the  right  gait  whiles.  And 
I'd  liefer  trust  a  bit  ouer  easy,  and  be  a  bit  oner 
Mift  and  gentle  to  a  puir  erring,  sorrowfu'  woman, 
than  gae  wrang  on  the  ither  side." 

"  You  wax  warm  in  my  Lord's  defence,  George ; 
but  surely  there  is  no  need  to  defend  him.  Had 
he  done  otherwise,  I  at  least  would  hate  him." 

"Weel,"  said  George,  with  a  sigh,  "let  that 
pass.  As  I  was  saying,  my  Lord's  heart  was 
melted:  sae  he  soothed  and  comforted  her,  and 
made  them  leave  her  her  ain  guard.  She  turnit 
next  to  the  puir  young  King,  and,  though  the 
purple  stain  o'  Davie's  bluid  lay  between  them 
for  evermair,  she  caressed,  and  fuled,  and  flat- 
tered him,  until  she  gared  him  think — pu>r  feck- 
Jess  silly  callant — ^that  she  loved  him  wi'  her 
haill  heart,  and  had  forgi'en  him  a'  the  past.  The 
end  was,  they  fled  thegither  frae  the  Lords  the 


vera  night  after.  Your  uncle,  Maister  Arthur, 
was  in  the  plan,  and  helpit  her.  She  rode  en 
croupe  behind  him,  and  folk  say  she  tald  him  she 
wad  trust  him  wi'  a  thousand  lives." 

Arthur  drew  a  long,  deep  breath.     **  I  am  glad 
I  was  not  there,"  he  said. 

"  Why,  Maister    Arthur  1      Ye  couldna   hae 
hindered  yer  uncle." 

"  So  far  from  it,  George,  that  in  his  place  I 
would  probably  have  done  as  he  did." 
"  Na,  sir ;  that  ye  wadna." 
"  I  know  not.  A  beautiful  lady,  and  a  queen  ! 
The  queen  of  our  bonny  Scotland ;  the  daughter 
of  our  kings !  And  needing  loyal  service  more 
than  ever,  because  alone  and  sorrowful  amongst 
those  rude  fierce  men,  who  had  just  slain  her 
faithful  servant  (for  he  was  faithful  to  her)  almost 
in  her  very  sight.  George,  I  think  you  are  over 
hard  upon  the  Lady  Maiy." 

George's  brow  darkened  ominously;  and  his 
face,  usually  so  calm,  assumed  sen  expression  that 
startled  Arthur  Erskine,  who  did  not  yet  under- 
stand the  depth  of  abhorrence  that  what  is 
morally  hideous  can  awaken  even  in  the  gentlest 
nature.  "Oh,  Maister  Arthur,"  he  said,  "time 
was  I  cried  wi'  the  lave,  *  God  bless  our  bonny 
Queen  !  God  save  her  Grace ! '  Ay,  and  mony's 
the  day  I'd  be  fain  to  leave  my  wark,  and 
to  walk  till  my  feet  were  weary,  just  to  get  ane 
glint  of  her  sweet  face.  Thae  times,  when  the 
spell  was  on  me,  I  wont  to  envy  James  Mos- 
man*s  craftsmen,  wha  gaed  whiles  to  Holyrood 
on  their  maister's  adoes ;  for  even  to  simple  folk 
like  thae  she'd  gie  a  pleasant  smile,  or  speak  a 
word  or  twa,  sae  kind  and  friendly.  An'  I  used 
to  think — but  that's  a'  by  noo.  Sir,  I  canna  tell 
ye  a'  I  think — a'  I  keny  o'  the  bonny  Queen; 
but  this  I  will  say,  gin  she  were  to  send  to  our 
puir  hame  for  my  wee  sister  Janet,  or  Kate,  or 
EflSe,  and  gie  her  word  the  bit  lassie  suld  eat  of 
her  ain  bread,  and  drink  of  her  ain  cup,  and  be 
as  a  bairn  to  her,  I'd  see  her,  or  aebody  I  loved, 
in  her  coffin  first,  and  the  green  grass  above 
her! 

"Weel,  Maister  Arthur,  she  gaed  to  Dunbar 
wi'  the  King,  and  there  she  bade  the  Lords  de- 
fiance. For  she  tumit  the  foolish  King* round 
her  finger,'  as  they  say;  and  gared  him  disavow 
ilka  thing  he  had  done  anent  Davie's  slauehter. 
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Then  a'  the  folk  wha  didna  ken  the  right  o'  the 
quarrel,  and  didna  care  for  the  Evangel,  rallied 
round  her.  And  sae,  ainst  mair,  ahe  had  a*  at 
her  ain  pleasure.  She  came  back  tp  town,  and 
a*  that  had  joined  against  Signor  Davie  maun  rin 
awa'  unco  quick,  and  hide  thexusers.  But  that 
was  no  enoo.  The  folk  kenned  weel  that  her 
heart  was  hot  against  the  Evangel ;  and  sae  plain 
was  that,  that  Maister  John  Knox  himsel'  couldna 
bide  wi'  us,  but  was  fain  to  tak'  his  journey  into 
Kyle. 

"  And  just  then  the  wee  prince  was  bom — the 
heir  o'  Scotland's  crown,  and  aiblins  of  England's 
too.  In  course  there  were  braw  doings.  A'  gaed 
weel  wi*  the  Queen — a'  but  her  ain  heart  She 
was  her  ain  warst  enemy,  Maister  Arthur.'' 

And  then,  in  strong,  simple  words,  he  told  the 
dcork  story  of  Bothwell  and  the  Queen,  from  the 
l>oint  of  view  in  which  he,  and  all  like  him, 
regarded  it  then ;  and  in  which,  to  say  the  plain 
truth,  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  with 
least  prejudice  regard  it  now.  It  is  not  good  to 
linger  over  such  themes  as  these,  but  though,  the 
steps  leading  gradually  onward  to  a  great  crime 
may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  the  crime  itself  was  in 
this  case  too  terrible  and  too  momentous  in  its 
consequences  ever  to  be  forgotten.  The  picture 
is  a  striking  one  to  the  imagination; — the  poor 
betrayed,  friendless  youth  of  twenty-one,  whom 
Mary  Stuart  had  cursed  with  the  fatal  gift  of  her 
hand,  left  sick  and  lonely  iii  the  house  of  doom 
to  which  her  arts  had  lured  him,  with  those 
ominous  parting  words  in  his  ear :  ''  It  was  Just 
this  time  last  year  that  JDavie  was  slain  I "  "  She 
was  veiy  kind,"  said  he ;  "  but  why  did  she 
speak  of  Davie's  slaughter ) "  Then  deep  silence ; 
until,  two  hours  after  midnight,  a  sound  like 
thunder  startled  the  sleeping  city — half  of ''  Bal- 
four's house  of  Kirk-a-Field  **  crumbled  into  ruins, 
and  young  Henry  Damley,  with  two  of  his  ser- 
vants, lay  forty  yards  away — dead.  So  ended  that 
brief,  wasted,  miserable  life.  But  so  ended  not 
the  crime  by  which  its  thread  was  sundered. 

Upon  whom  the  stain  of  blood-guiltiness  really 
rested,  George  Duncan  did  not  doubt.  He  told, 
with  deep  indignation,  how  the  Queen  threw  the 
shield  of  her  authority  over  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deed;  loaded  him  with  tokens  of  favour; 
overbore  justice  in  his  behalf ;  and  at  last,  as  the 
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crown  and  the  explanation  of  all,  Bet  him  in  the 
place  of  his  victim.  He  did  not  forget  that  a 
thin  veil  of  pretended  violence  had  been  spun  to 
hide  the  revolting  truth ;  but  he  said  it  was  so 
transparent,  that  friend  and  foe  alike  disre- 
garded it. 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  add  that,  with  keen  sorrow, 
the  one  just  and  generous  man  who,  perhaps  in 
all  Scotland,  really  loved  the  guilty  Queen,  saw 
her  determinately  pursuing  her  way  to  ruin,  her 
eyes  blinded  by  passion.  The  Earl  of  Murray 
could  not  save  her  from  herself.  ''Had  be  re- 
mained in  Scotland,  he  must  have  been  either 
Bothwell's  victim  or  his  executioner."  He  there- 
fore quitted  the  country ;  first  for  England,  then 
for  France. 

''  And  what  more  1 "  asked  Arthur,  who- up  to 
this  point  had  listened  in  silence. 

''A  mickle  mair,"  George  Duncan  answered. 
"  The  awfu'  sin  against  the  God  of  heaven  has 
stirred  ilka  honest  Scottish  heart  to  the  vera 
depth  wi'  shame  and  horror.  The  ministers  and 
the  lave  spare  not  to  say  that  wi'  Him  there's  nae 
respect  o'«  persons,  and  that  by  his  law  the  mur- 
derer suld  dee  the  deatL" 

"  Ay,  BothwelL  Gif  your  tale  be  true,  never 
man  deserved  it  more." 

''  Bothwell  was  no  his  lane  in  the  sin;  and 
folk  say  he  suldna  be  his  lane  in  the  punish- 
ment" 

''Oh,  Duncan!"  exclaimed  Arthur,  growing 
pale. 

"  I  dinna  say  it  will  come  to  that  But, 
Maister  Arthur,  it  has  come  sae  fSeur  as  this, — the 
Lady  Mary  is  Queen  nae  mair  the  noo.  She's  a 
puir,  angry,  forfoughten,  weel-nigh  heart-broken 
captive  in  the  strong  wa's  o*  Lochleven  Castle, 
and  wi'  her  vera  life  in  danger.  Gin  she  has 
sinned,  God  wot  she  has  suffered  too." 

"  And  who  has  done  all  this  1 " 

"  Sgotlamd  has  done  it,  sir.  The  haill  nation, 
as  ane  man.  By  the  whilk  I  mean,  in  reason,  a' 
the  folk  that  can  think  and  feel,  and  that  ken 
right  frae  wrang.  And  Qod  be  thankit  for  the 
deed  !  It  was  right  weel  done.  The  black  stain 
is  wipit  awa'  frae  our  honour.  I'm  no  'shamed 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Paris  in  broad  daylight  lest 
the  fremit  folk  suld  say, '  Yon's  a  bonny  Scot ! 
In  his  country  they  maun  hae  never  heard  o'  the 
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Ten  Commanditteiita,  for  the  darkest  sin  sits  un- 
punished in  the  highest  seat*  '* 

There  was  a  long  panse.  Then  Arthur  said, 
abraptly,  ''  Geoidiey  I  think  I  see  Master  Elphin- 
9tone  coining  towards  ns." 

"•  'Yt^T^  right  enoo,  Maister  Arthur.  I  wonner 
what  can  bring  him.  It's  no  his  ordinar  to  gang 
abroad  the  afternoon.*' 

*'  He  certainly  seeks  as." 

This  was  evident^  for  in  %  few  moments  the 
gentleman  came  np  and  seated  himself  on  the 
same  bench.  It  was  plain  that  he  had  something 
of  importance  to  eommnnicate  to  Cteorge,  and  that 
he  did  not  cere  to  exclude  Arthur,  to  whom  he 
had  always  shown  marked  kindness,  the  rather  as 
he  considered  himself  in  a  manner  the  cause  Of 
his  accident.  He  began  by  saying,  rather  sud- 
denly, ''  Oeoi^  I  am  going  home;  I  leave  Paris 
to-day." 

George  started.  "O  sir,  what  has  happened  1" 
he  asked. 

Elphinstone  glanced  at  Arthur.  George  under- 
stood the  look,  but  wished  his  friend  to  make 
answer  for  himself  So  he  only  said,  "  Fve  just 
been  telling  Maister  Arthur  a'  that  has  befallen 
in  Scotland  sin'  he  left  it,  twa  years  agone." 

'*WeO,  Erskine^  and  what  think  you  of  the 
stoiyf" 

^  I  scarce  can  think  yet  All  seems  so  strange 
»— so  s&d.  But  is  it  certain  that  the  Queen — ^you 
know  what  I  would  say.  Remains  there  no  room 
for  doubt  % " 

''  Whaterer  room  there  wcu,  there  is  none  now, 
nor  can  there  be  for  evermore.  I  speak  freely, 
Ersklne — I  conclude  that  the  principles  of  your 
uncle  and  namesake  are  not  yours  1 " 

"  YoH  conclude  aright  I  am  a  Protestant  and 
a  Scotsman;  and  if,  amidst  all  these  perplexi- 
ties, I  may  6nd  any  humble  way  of  serving  my 
faith  and  my  country,  I  shall  thank  God." 

"^  Well  spoken,  Erskine  of  Blackgrange  !  Now 
for  my  tidings,  which  indeed  are  already  public 
enough  in  Scotland.  A  little  silver  enamelled 
casket^  the  property  of  that  knave  Bothwell,  hath 
just  been  taken  from  one  of  his  servants  by  the 
confederate  Lords.  It  was  the  Lady  Mary's  gift 
to  him  'y  and  it  contains,  amongst  other  papers 
of  importance,  certain  letters  in  her  own  hand, 
wherein  the  progress  of  the  detestable  conspiracy 


that  cost  her  late  husband's  life  and  her  own  fair 
fame  is  but  too  clearly  shown.  The  indignation 
of  the  people  passes  all  bounds ;  they  clamour 
for  her  blood." 

"  And  what  does  my  Lord  of  Murray  think  1 " 
was  Arthur's  very  natural  question,  after  the 
first  exclamations  of  surprise,  not  unmixed  with 
horror. 

"What  he  thinketh  is  not  so  easily  told.  I 
can  tell  you,  however,  what  he  doeth.  I  go  from 
him  in  all  haste  to  Scotland,  to  plead  for  the  un- 
happy lady's  life.  Only  for  her  life ;  yet  even 
that,  as  matters  stand  now,  seemeth  much  to  ask. 
He  himself  will  follow,  no  doubt,  so  soon  as  he 
may.  His  countrymen  desire  him  to  take  the 
rule  over  them  in  this  time  of  difficulty  ;  but  to 
that  request  he  sendeth  no  answer  by  me,  nor 
will  pledge  himself  to  aught,  until  his  own  return. 
Which  it  may  cost  him  some  trouble  to  effect ; 
for  while  the  Medicis  bears  rule,  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  a  man  on  whom  so  much  depends  to  quit 
France  as  to  enter  it 

"  But  now  I  dare  not  linger.  Come  with  me, 
if  you  will ;  we  can  speak  by  the  way.  George 
Duncan,  I  will  confess  it  was  upon  my  own  adoes 
I  sought  you.  I  piust  have  your  help  to  settle 
my  accompts  with  Monsieur  Forfailt^  and  certain 
others." 

"  I  am  honoured  to  serve  you,  dr." 

And  the  conversation  turned  upon  matters  of 
business  connected  with  Elphinstone's  sudden 
departure,  and  George  Duncan's  occupation  as 
confidential  agent  to  a  goldsmith  and  banker. 
Arthur  was  thus  left  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the 
strange  things  he  had  heard.  But  his  thoughts 
were  far  too  confused  and  confusing  to  be  ade- 
quately represented  in  words. 


XIX~**  PLACES  TO  WALK  AX0NG8T  THOSE  THAT 

STAND  BY." 

"  Goodneii  and  mercy  all  my  lift^ 
Shall  aarel J  follow  me. 
And  in  God'a  bonae  for  efeimore 
My  dwelling-place  ahall  b&** 

SootiiMh  Mrnon  i^tht  Tumttf-thtrd  PMim. 

Arthub's  disposition  led  him  to  lay  aside,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  all  the  habits  of  an  invalid ; 
although  for  some  time  his  pale  face  and  wasted 
form  bore  witness  to  the  struggle  through  which 
he  had  passed.     He  soon  found  much  to  interest 
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bim  and  to  engage  his  thoughts.  The  Earl  of 
Morray's  lodging  was  the  resort  of  all  the  Scots- 
men in  Paris  who  shared  his  religions  or  political 
principles,  whilst  those  of  the  opposite  fEU^tion 
frequented  the  quarters  of  the  old  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  There  was,  moreover,  constant 
intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  English 
Emhassy,  and  with  many  of  the  chiefs  and  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Huguenot  party. 

«  Erskiue,  younger  of  Blackgrange "  (as  his 
new  friends  called  him,  having  learned  who  he 
was  from  George  Duncan),  was  freely  admitted,  as 
a  gentleman,  into  this,  to  him,  very  interesting 
society.  His  pleasant  countenance  and  his  en- 
gaging manners  won  for  him  a  degree  of  kindly 
consideration,  while  his  youth  and  his  unknown 
antecedents  necessarily  threw  him  into  the  back- 
ground. This,  however,  was  a  position  not  un- 
favourable for  purposes  of  observation,  and  he 
used  it  with  great  diligence.  He  played  the  part 
of  a  listener  admirably  at  all  times,  but  especially 
when  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland  were  under  discus- 
sion. But,  although  he  pondered  much  upon 
what  he  heard,  he  was  slow  in  imparting  the 
result  of  his  reflections  to  any,  even  to  George 
Duncan. 

He  was  especially  reserved  on  the  subject  of 
his  history  during  the  past  two  years.  He  never, 
indeed,  spoke  of  it  except  to  George,  and  to  him 
but  seldom  and  sparingly.  His  friend,  moreover, 
wisely  forbore  to  question  him,  feeling  that  confi- 
dence is  always  better  given  than  asked,  and  that 
there  might  be  passages  in  the  story  painful  to 
hear  and  worse  to  telL  The  rest  of  the  household, 
from  the  Earl  downwards,  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  a  generous  forbearance,  springing  from  the  same 
root  as  the  old  custom  which  forbade  inquiry  into 
the  antecedents  of  any  one  laying  claim  to  hospi- 
tality or  protection. 

At  length,  however,  this  reserve  was  broken 
through,  and  Arthur  and  his  new  friends  became, 
in  consequence,  better  acquainted.  The  early 
dinner,  universal  at  the  period,  was  just  over,  and 
most  of  the  numerous  and  miscellaneous  company 
(in  which,  of  course,  Scotsmen  hugely  predomi- 
nated), lingered  in  the  hall,  conversing  in  parties. 
Arthur  sat  apart  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  win- 
dow, reading  a  popular  Scottish  ballad  on  the 
deatli  of  Henry  Darnley,  which  George  had  given 


him  that  morning,  ^ot  far  from  him,  a  group  of 
listeners,  all  Scottish  or  English,  were  gathered 
round  a  voluble  little  Frenchman,  a  Huguenot, 
who  had  made  his  first  appearance  among  them 
that  day.  But  Arthur  paid  no  attention  to  what 
was  passing,  until  he  came  to  the  verse  of  the 
ballad  in  which  the  author,  having  exhausted  his 
store  of  classical  epithets  in  abuse  of  the  guilty 
Queen,  fell  upon  the  expedient  of  wishing  him- 
self a  ferret,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
"  wirrying  "  her — 

^  Were  T  an  hoand — oh !  If  she  were  an  hare; 
And  I  a  cat«  and  die  a  little  mome; 
And  ahe  a  balm,  and  I  a  wUdwood*bear; 
I  a  ferret,  and  she  canicaloa.** 

With  a  smile  of  mingled  disgust  and  amuse- 
ment^ he  flung  away  the  broadsheet ;  and  as  he 
did  SO)  his  ear  caught  the  words,  spoken  in  a 
Frenchman's  English,  ^  I  remember  myself  that 
one  said  he  was  much  cUrSgU — ^what  you  eall  it  1 
— disruled.'* 

"  He  maun  have  been  something  by-ordinar, 
wae's  me !  to  earn  his  dismissal  from  that  ser- 
vice," said  Master  Gilbert  Skeyne,  the  Earl's 
physician,  and  Arthur's  kind  and  constant  attend- 
ant during  his  illness. 

"  That's  true ;  for  those  great  nobles  keep  in 
their  trains  sich  awful  godless  rogues  and  ruffians, 
that  a  man  must  have  had  his  hand  in  some  piece 
of  unheard-of  wickedness  to  make  him  over  bad 
for  their  company."  This  was  said  by  Captain 
Robert  Stuart,  a  young  Scotsman  of  a  very  dar- 
ing and  reckless  character ;  whoy  however,  had  good 
means  of  knowing  what  he  spoke  of,  as  he  had 
been  for  some  years  a  resident  in  France,  and  had 
seen  service  in  the  late  Huguenot  war. 

**  Puir  lad,  puir  lad !  Wha  wad  hae  thocht 
it  1 "  said  a  kindly  Scot,  shaking  his  honest  gray 
head  with  a  mournful  air. 

Arthur  felt  his  curiosity  awakened  about  the 
'  poor  lad '  whose  early  depravity  seemed  to  excite 
the  eompassion  of  the  company. 

"  But,  Monsieur,  do  you  know  of  what  he  was 
really  guilty  1  "  he  heard  some  one  ask. 

'*  Not  all-to*fact.  But  my  cousin.  Master  of 
the  Household  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  (Arthur 
started,  and  the  blood  mantled  suddenly  to  his 
forehead), — we  are  very  good  friends.  Messieurs, 
except  for  the  religion.    I  wish  to  say,  my  cousin 
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hinted  to  me  that  it  acted. of  a  riot  in  Poitiers, 
in  which  the  young  man  made  party." 

^  What  I — he  speaks  of  me — ^I  am  the  theme 
of  his  disconrse — the  object  held  up  to  pity  and 
contempt  by  this  wretch — liar — slanderer ! "  were 
Arthur's  burning  thoughts. 

What  followed  he  scarcely  heard ;  but  he  knew 
that  at  last  the  Frenchman  concluded :  ''  In  fine, 
one  thought  it  not  proper  that  a  young  man  who 
had  demeaned  himself  like  that  should  be  retained 
in  the  service." 

Then  his  wrath  could  restrain  itself  no  longer, 
and  well-nigh  had  his  hand  been  impelled  to  a 
deed  of  what,  in  bis  haste,  he  would  have  ac- 
counted deserved,  though  summary,  justice  upon 
the  offending  Frenchman.  But  he  paused,  and 
for  some  moments  remained  silent  and  motion- 
lesa  In  that  short  space  the  conflict  within  was 
keen ;  but  the  new  and  better  mind  prevailed. 
Grace,  though  yet  young  in  Arthur,  won  the 
victory,  and  his  natural  self  succumbed. 

He  walked  quickly  into  the  midst  of  the  group- 
<'  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "^  I  should  have  made  you 
aware  of  my  presence  ere  this,  had  I  guessed  you 
were  speaking  of  me." 

The  Scotsmen  looked  surprised,  perhaps  a 
little  diseoncerted ;  and  one  of  them  muttered  a 
proverb,  probably  old  even  then,  and  not  compli- 
mentary to  listeners.  The  Frenchman,  for  his 
part,  seemed  half  abashed,  half  angry ;  he  sup- 
posed the  young  man  intended  to  make  what  he 
had  heard  the  ground  of  a  personal  quarrel,  and 
he  was  as  yet  undecided  whether  to  brave  it  out, 
or  to  apologize.  After  all,  he  had  intended  no 
harm;  having  repeated  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to 
him,  except  indeed  for  a  few  slight  exaggerations 
and  additions,  the  result  of  a  loose  and  careless 
manner  of  speaking.  But  Arthur  did  not  notice 
him,  even  by  a  look.  He  turned  at  once  to  his 
oountr3rmen,  whose  good  opinion  he  valued  deeply 
and  truly.  *'  I  know/'  he  said,  '*  what  you  have 
just  heard  looks  ill  And  I  acknowledge  it  is 
true  in  part  I  have  been  the  Duke  of  Guise's 
paga  I  was  present  at  a  tumult  in  Poitiers ; 
and  I  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  from  the 
Duke's  service." 

"  Spoken  like  a  man,  at  least,"  said  Captain 
Stuart. 

'<  Ay,  sir,"  added  Master  Skeyne,  ""  teU  truth 


and  shame  the  deviL  Forbye  that,  lad  " — ^this  was 
spoken  encoungingly — **  ye  might  hae  done  mony 
a  waur  thing  than  just  bear  a  hand  in  a  tulae." 

The  imputation  of  so  common  and  venial  an 
offence  would  certainly  never,  in  itself  have  stung 
Arthur  so  deeply.  But  far  heavier  charges  had 
been  insinuated  by  the  Frenchman,  whose  re- 
marks, half  true  as  they  were^  were  calculated  to 
leave  most  untrue  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  Still  he  mastered  his  irritation,  and 
continued,  veiy  calmly,  '^  I  shall  tell  you  all  how 
and  why  I  lost  my  place;  Ton  have  heard,  doubt- 
less, of  the  murder  of  Ma^on,  the  Huguenot  glove- 
maker,  at  Poitiers  % " 

Not  one  of  those  present,  except  the  Frmch- 
man,  had  heard  of  the  outrage.  Even  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances;  but  he  just 
remembered  having  heard  it  mentioned  as  one 
amongst  the  many  grievances  of  his  party.  He 
bowed  accordingly ;  but  Arthur,  who  was  not 
looking  towards  him,  and  did  not  observe  him, 
went  on  with  his  story.  * 

<<  The  man — a  brave  man,  too,  and  an  honest 
— would  not,  or  did  not,  hang  tapestry  and 
flowers  about  his  house  on  the  day  of  the  FHe 
Dieu.  A  trifling  offence,  you  vnll  say  ;  bat  it 
cost  him  his  life.  The  townspeople  broke  into 
his  house,  dragged  him  to  the  Grande  Place,  and 
burned  him  there  as  an  obstinate  heretic.'* 

Most  of  those  present  uttered  expressions  of 
astonishment  and  indignation,  and  one  asked, 
''Did  ye  see  that  yersel',  Maister  Arthur  1" 

''I  not  only  saw  it,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  crim- 
soned face,  "but  I  confess,  to  my  shame  and 
sorrow,  I  took  part  at  first  m  the  doing  of  it" 

Those  who  stood  nearest  retreated  a  pace  or 
two  from  him  ;  but  all  waited  in  silence  for  the 
end. 

He  went  on :  "  It  was  before  I  guessed  or 
dreamed  what  they  were  about  to  da  Ton  will 
believe  that  of  me,  my  countrymen  ?"  His  look 
was  appealing,  yet  frank,  and  full  of  manly  con- 
fidence. 

It  was  responded  to  by  several  of  his  heanrs 
with  ''  Ay,  ay,"  and  ''  We  diona  misdoubt  j%  my 
lad." 

"But  did  the  Duke  turn  you  off  for  that, 
Maister  Arthur)"  asked  the  physician.  "Gif 
he  did,  it  was  unco  little  like  him,  for  a  Uack- 
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hearted  F&pist^  ain  son  to  the  Butcher  of  yaBBy.** 
And  Robert  Staart  laughed  soomfolly  at  the 
veiy  supposition. 

"  No,"  said  Arthur ;  "  thank  Gk)d,  he  did  not 
It  was  not  for  my  ain  I  suffered,  but  for  my  weak 
effort  to  undo  it  As  they  hurried  their  'victim 
to  his  doom,  he  appealed  to  any  man  of  honour 
and  humanity  in  the  crowd,  if  such  there  were, 
to  protect  his  innocent  wife  and  children.  I  took 
the  chaiga  I  could  do  no  less — could  I?  I 
drove  the  rabUe  forth." 

"What,  all  by  yourself?"  "At  your  own 
handf"  cried  one,  and  another,  and  another  of 
his  hearers,  wavering  between  admiration  and  in- 
credulity. 

"  It  was  not  hard  to  do,"  said  Arthur,  modestly. 
"  They  were  arrant  cowards — ^for  the  most  part 
unarmed — and  the  dregs  of  the  people  And,  for- 
bye  that,  the  fiercest  of  them  rushed  of  their  own 
accord  to  the  Grande  Place  to  see  the  end 
The  rest  were  easily  dealt  with.  Howbeit,  lest 
they  should  return,  I  guarded  the  house  that 
night  Now,  my  friends,  I  have  told  you  my 
crime."  And  he  turned,  intending  to  leave  the 
place. 

But  Captain  Stuart  barred  his  way.  "  Master 
Arthur  Erakine,"  he  said, "  you  have  done  a  braver 
act  than  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life,  though  this  right 
hand  hath  dealt  some  hearty  blows  against  the 
enemies  of  truth  and  freedom.  Will  you  clasp  it, 
offered  in  friendship  %  " 

"  And  permit  me  the  honour  also,"  added  the 
Frenchman,  extending  his  hand,  and  subsiding 
into  his  native  tongue ;  "  that  is  to  say,  if  Mon- 
sieur will  have  the  goodness  to  pardon  " — 

"Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  Arthar,  his  voice 
growing  slightly  tremulous. 

Master  Gilbert  Skeyne's  hearty  "  God  bless 
you,  lad !  I'm  glad  I  fought  with  you  through 
yon  fever,"  did  not  tend  to  calm  him. 

Nor  did  the  strong  words  of  approval  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  one  and  another  in  the  group, 
nor  the  eager  hands  stretched  out  to  grasp  his,  as 
that  of  one  who  not  only  was  "  an  honour  to 
bonny  Scotland,"  but  had  actually  been  a  sufferer 
"  in  the  cause  of  the  true  Evangel" 

"I  do  not  deserve  all  this.  Moreover,  what 
you  say  of  me  is  not  true,"  he  said,  at  length. 
"At  that  time  I  neither  knew  nor  loved  the 


Evangel  Indeed,  I  had  turned  my  back  upon  it 
But  I  ken  now  that  I  may  thank  God  for  that 
day's  work  all  my  life,  and  beyond  it  Only  for 
that,  I  might  have  remained  to  this  day  in  the 
Guise's  service,  and  have  become — ^what  the 
Guise's  servants  are.  But  he  led  the  blind  by  a 
way  that  he  knew  not  Not,  therefore,  to  the 
blind,  but  to  his  merciful  Guide,  all  the  praise  is 
dua" 

He  said  this  earnestly,  and  without  hesitation, 
for  it  was  one  of  those  rare  moments  when,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  a  man  can  speak 
as  freely  to  a  hundred  listeners,  or  to  a  thousand, 
as  he  could  to  one. 

Those  who  heard,  partially,  and  but  partially 
understood  him.  "  That  is  all  very  good,"  said 
Robert  Stuart,  and  he  uttered  the  thoughts  of 
most  of  the  rest  "  Still  it  doth  not  alter  the 
facts  of  the  case.  I  say  it  again,  let  who  will 
contradict  it,  you  were  a  true  sufferer  for  the 
cause,  though  you  meant  it  not  And  that 
should  stand  to  your  credit  with  all  who  love  it 
But,  gentlemen,  here  comes  my  Lord,  let  us  relate 
the  whole  matter  to  him,  and  ask  his  opinion 
thereupon.  I  know  it  liketh  him  well  to  hear  of 
such  a  deed  as  this  youth  hath  done." 

They  did  so  accordingly ;  and  the  consequences 
were  not  unimportant  to  Arthur  Erskine. 

George  and  Arthur  stood  together  that  night 
at  the  open  window  of  the  little  room  where  one 
of  them  had  suffered  and  learned  so  much.  It 
was  a  very  small  window,  with  no  prospect  ex- 
cept the  walb  and  roofs  of  a  few  neighbouring 
houses,  and  a  precious  glimpse  of  the  sky — the 
usually  clear  and  brilliant  sky  of  Paris.  Just 
then,  the  full  moon,  walking  in  her  brightness 
across  that  field  of  azure,  lent  to  the  common- 
place scene  below  beauty  enough  to  fill  the  eye 
and  heart  of  a  poet  This  was  scarcely  appre- 
ciated, however,  by  either  of  the  two  young  men, 
for  their  thoughts  were  occupied  with  other 
scenes.  Had  they  been  looking  out  upon  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  there  would  still  have  been  bright- 
ness enough  in  the  heart  of  one^  and  perhaps 
indeed  of  both. 

"  Maister  Arthur,  are  ye  no  glad  we're  ganging 
hamel"  asked  George,  breaking  a  temporary 
silence. 
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"  Ay,  Qeordie ;  aad  still  more  glad  to  fisel  that 
it  it  home." 

"  Te're  a  trae  Scot  the  noo,  and  no  French- 
man." 

Arthur  motioned  assenl  "  I  think,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  ^'  there  never  yet  was  a  man  used 
so  little  after  his  deserts  as  L" 

<'  Better,  or  iraur  1  **  asked  Gkorge,  with  a  qoiet 
smile. 

**  Better,  a  thousand  timea  Well  enongh  to 
humble  me  In  the  dust  After  flinging  away 
*  every  good  gift  Qod  gave  me,  and  going  the  right 
gait  to  be  mined,  sonl  and  body,  here  I  am, 
rescued,  sheltered,  cared  for,  and,  forbye  that,  my 
eyes  opened  at  last  to  know  good  from  eviL  And, 
as  if  all  this  were  too  Httle,  I  go  home  to  my 
father's  land,  not  Hke  the  ne'er-do-weel  and 
dyvour  I  am,  and  the  beggar  I  deserve  to  be,  but 
with  my  Lord  of  Murray's  promise,  given  me  this 
day,  that  I  shall  find  such  work  there  as  a  brave 
man's  head  iknd  hands  may  do." 

George  started,  and  his  face  brightened. 

**  I'm  ouer  biythe  to  hear  it,"  he  said.  ^  Then, 
Maister  Arthur,  ye've  nae  niair  doot  ava" — ^here 
he  hesitated. 

"  Anent  what  1 "  said  Arthur.  <"  The  Queen  1 
Alas,  and  alas,  would  that  I  or  any  man  could 
dare  to  doubt !  But  that's  an  ill  subject ;  let  us 
not  talk  of  it  I  do  not  misdoubt  that  in  serving 
my  Lord  of  Murray,  I  shall  serve  my  country  also. 
And  in  good  sooth,  Oeordie,  I  have  not  often 
seen  the  man  I  could  serve  as  I  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  serve  him." 

"  Atweel,"  said  Qeorge,  "  he  hath  been  kind, 
and  ye're  grateful" 

"  Not  that  at  all,"  said  Arthur,  thoughtfully, 
as  he  opened  and  shut  a  clasp-knife  he  held  in  his 
hand.  **  Though  that*s  true,  too.  But  have  you 
heard,  Geordie,  that  all  is  settled  at  last  for  our 
crossing  of  the  Channel  f  Master  Thomas  Jenner 
hath  succeeded  in  engaging  an  English  fishing- 
boat  to  carry  ns  over  from  Dieppe  to  Rye." 

''  Oh  ay ;  but  I  jalouse  there!s  a  muckle  need 
of  care  and  caution  yet  These  Messieurs  are 
slippery  folk,  and  the  Italian  Lady  waur  than  a'. 
I  dinna  marvel,  indeed,  that  Queen  Catherine 
suld  be  sae  laith  to  let  my  Lord  depart  For, 
thanks  to  his  firmness  and  honesty,  Scotland  may 
hope  at  last  to  be  free  of  her  and  of  France ;  and, 


still  better,  to'  be  free  o'  that  fiunily  wha  hae  been 
the  curse  and  bane  o'  France,  and  o'  Scotland  too, 
for  mony  a  lang  year — the  bluidy  Hooae  of 
Goise." 

<<  Qeordie^  I  think  whiles  that  God  sent  me  to 
Frimoe  just  to  learn  what  TKpistry  is,  and  what 
the  Guises  are." 

**  Like  enoo,  Mairter  Arthur." 

''There's  but  one  thing  gars  me  griere  now, 
Geordie, — ^the  waste  of  my  life  up  to  this  day, 
without  use  or  service  to  myself  or  to  any  man." 

"  Hoot  awa' !  Dinna  talk  o'  yer  life  that  gait, 
Maister  Arthur.  It's  naebut  just  beginning. 
How  old  may  you  be,  sir  f" 

"  More  than  eighteen."  From  his  tone  it  might 
have  been  eighty. 

"  Weel,  sir,  Maister  John  Knoz  had  yoor  yeacs  * 
twa  times  ouer  and  mair  before  his  voice  waa 
heard  in  the  land.  Yet  God  has  given  him  time  to 
do  sic  a  wark  for  him  as  nae  ither  man  living  has 
done,  or  will  do,  gin  I  ken  aething  ava'.  Though 
that's  scarce  to  the  purpose.  After  a',  Maister 
Arthur,  ye're  young  enoo  still  to  thank  God,  wha 
has  gien  ye  the  grace  to  seek  him  early  and  to 
find  him." 

"But  the  past r 

"  As  ye  partly  see  yersel',  it's  no  wasted.  It's 
like  yer  braw  sword  yon  " — 

Here  Arthur  interrupted  him.  ''Oh  ay, 
George,  my  sword.  How  shall  I  thank  your 
thoughtful  kindness  in  finding  it  out,  and  redeem- 
ing it  for  mef  In  truth,  I  have  so  much  tr 
thank  you  for,  I  scarce  know  where  to  begin. 
Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  show  you  I  am  not  un- 
grateful?" 

George  turned  his  face  away,  and  said,  with 
hesitation,  "Aiblins — some  day."  Then,  in  an 
altered  tone,  "  Na,  na ;  dinna  think  on  that  word 
of  mine,  it  was  naebut  a  fule  thocht  The  paths 
we  maun  tread  in,  sir,  are  no  like  to  lie  thegither 
ony  mair.  Sae  soon  as  we  gang  hame,  I  maun 
turn  to  my  trade,  and  labour  hard  at  that  What 
gared  me  speak  o'  yer  sword  ava',  was  just  this : 
It's  braw  to  look  upon  the  noo,  and  it'll  be  nnco 
usefu'  in  a  Strang  hand,  and  for  a  righteous  cause. 
But  do  ye  no  mind  the  lang  time  it  maun  hae 
lain  idle  and  useless,  and  the  melting,  the  f  oigin^ 
the  hammering,  and  sic  like,  it  maun  hae  gaen 
through  to  mak'  it  what  you  see  it  the  day  t  Te'ie 
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jost  like  yon  sword  yerseP,  Maiater  Arthur.  To 
this  very  hoar  ye've  been,  as  it  were,  in  the 
Maker's  ban's.  Noo  ye're  finished  oat  of  ban', 
sae  to  speak,  and  in  course  ye  maun  be  usit  Nae 
doot  but  it's  time  for  ye  to  set  to  wark  and  do 


something.  And  sae,  Qod  helping  us,  we'll  baith 
gang  hame  to  bonny  Scotland  wi'  hopefu'  hearts, 
and  we'll  dae  the  wark  he  sets  us — I  mine  m  my 
lawfu'  calling,  and  you  yours,  whilk  is  like  to  be 
the  better  wark  after  a\"  d.  a. 


iS^isallanus  bs  i\t  "^th.  %.  IT*  Cnfihr. 


I —THE  CB088  OF  CHKI8T  VIB8T. 


IRST  o/o^,"  wrote  Paul  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  "  I  delWered  unto  you  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins."  The  "  first  of 
all"  here  does  not  refer  to  priority  of 
time;  for  Paul  had  sounded  the  gospel-trump  through 
the  streets  of  Ephesns,  and  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  before  he  erer  struck  its  key-note  amid  the 
ToluptuouB  idolaters  of  Corinth.  But  it  means  that  as 
^Ait  principal  thing  he  preached  the  cross  of  the  cruci- 
fied Saviour.  The  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  his  preach- 
ing wasy  that  ''Christ  Jesus  died  for  our  sins."  This 
was  his  faithful  saying.  Whatever  else  came  second, 
this  always  came  first ;  whatever  else  he  omitted,  he 
never  omitted  the  veiy  core  and  marrow  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation. 

What  Paul  made  firet,  the  Word  of  God  makes  first 
also.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  that  Christ 
died  for  the  sinnei's  sins.  Other  religious  systems 
make  prominent  the  character  of  their  supreme  being, 
or  the  life  of  its  teachers,  or  some  ritual  of  worship. 
But  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Christianity  is  the 
sacrificial  death  of  its  divine  Founder.  The  Bible  does 
not  underrate  Christian  ethics,  or  the  spotless  example 
of  Jesus ;  but  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Redeemer 
transcends  all  other  truths  in  significance  and  saving 
power.  As  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  once  said, ''  He 
who  would  tear  from  the  gospel  the  atoning  death  of 
the  Redeemer,  would  drain  away  the  vital  fluid  from 
vein  and  artery  and  heart.  Of  all  objects  in  the 
gospel,  that  which  stands  in  highest  relief  is — the  erou/ 
Of  all  its  syllables,  the  most  sacred  is— atoning  Uood** 
Of  all  that  my  Bible  teUs  me  of  my  divine  Lord,  the 
most  precious  and  the  most  memorable  is,  that  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  my  sins.  If  I  could  deliver  but  one 
discourse  to  a  congregation  made  up  of  all  the  dwellers 
on  the  globe,  this  would  be  my  text,—"  Christ  Jesus 
died  for  our  sins." 

This  is  the  text  that  has  rung  round  the  world  where- 
ever  pure  Christianity  has  found  a  voice.  This  is  the 
truth  that  shook  pagan  Rome  to  its  foundations,  and 
has  been  an  overmatch  for  the  proudest  infidelity.  This 
is  the  truth  that  has  lain  warmest  and  closest  to  the 
Christian's  heart- in  every  age.  This  is  the  truth  that 
awakens  sinners  and  converts  souls.    The  touchstone  of 


every  ministry  is,  Does  the  man  preach  Christ  and  him 
crucified  ?  Wherever  the  most  spiritual  power  is  de- 
veloped from  a  pulpit,  wherever  sin  is  most  fearlessly 
assailed,  and  wherever  the  richest  revivals  have  been 
enjoyed,  there  has  there  commonly  been  the  most  faith- 
ful preaching  of  the  searching  and  saving  doctrine  of  the 
Cross.  For  one,  I  hold  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  every  Christian  minister  to  thunder  against  oppres- 
sion, and  injustice,  and  intemperance,  and  fraud,  and 
licentiousness,  and  oovetonsness,  and  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion ;  but  the  true  vantage-ground  from  which  to  assail 
all  these  tremendous  sins  is  beside  that  cross  where 
Jesus  died  to  condemn  all  sin  and  to  save  the  sinner. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  a  vacant  church,  seeking  for  a 
pastor,  my  first  question  would  be,  Does  the  candidate 
for  our  pulpit  understand,  and  believe,  and  preach  that 
the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  is  the  only  means  to  save  a 
guilty  sinner?  No  matter  what  his  erudition  or  his 
eloquence,  if  he  lacked  this  "  one  thing  needful"  From 
the,  most  learned  or  the  most  brilliant  discourse,  that 
has  no  atoning  Saviour  in  it,  the  hungry,  unsatisfied 
believer  comes  away  moumfnUy  complaining,  ^*  He  has 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  he  has  laid 
him." 

But  not  every  preaching  of  Christ's  death  is  either 
scriptural  or  soul-saving.  Theodore  Parker  sometimes 
spoke  of  the  dying  Redeemer  in  language  that  makes 
one's  blood  run  cold.  One  man  teaches  that  Jesus  died 
simply  to  display  his  fortitude  and  his  sincerity  to  a 
principle.  A  quarter  of  a  million  American  heroes  have 
lately  displayed  all  this  on  a  hundred  battie-fields. 
Another  man  teaches  that  Jesus  died  to  set  an  example. 
Another,  that  he  died  to  reveal  the  wickedness  of  sin, 
and  to  make  men  abhor  it  But,  in  our  humble  judg- 
ment, none  of  these  theories  meet  the  tremendous 
necessities  of  a  sinful  world,  or  the  mighty  demand  of 
this  plain  gospel  record, — "  Christ  Jesus  died  for  <ntr 
AIM."  This  aJone  meets  the  demand;  it  was  a  sacrifice 
for  human  sin.  It  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice;  it  was  a 
vicarious  sacrifice.  Christ,  having  become  man,  ofiTered 
himself  as  our  representative,  and  in  our  stead,  to  make 
an  expiation  by  his  death  for  sinful  men.  By  this 
sacrificial  death  Christ  satisfied  the  demands  of  right- 
eous justice.    He  exhausted  the  punishment  due  to  sin 
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ia  his  own  bleeding  penon.  His  ininite  difpiity  gate 
to  his  stoning  death  an  infinite  value.  Whosoever  be- 
lieres  in  and  aoeepts  thia  atoning  Saviour  with  heart-felt 
faith  and  obedience,  receives  paidoo,  grace,  and  the 
promise  of  everlasting  life.  Every  living  creature  is 
invited  to  believe  and  accept  the  offered  Saviour;  and 
no  man  perishes  for  want  of  an  atonement  '*  Gk>d  so 
loved  the  world  that  be  gave  bis  only  batten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  The  three  great  ideas  connected 
with  the  atonement  of  Jesus  are  substitution,  sacrifice, 
salvation.  Christ  became  our  substitute,  and  suffered 
for  us.  Christ  became  onr  sacrifice,  and  laid  down  his 
life  to  take  away  our  gnilt.  Christ  secures  salvation  to 
every  true  believer  and  faithful  follower. 

These  three  ideas  are  distinctly  affirmed  in  scores  of 
passages  in  the  inspired  Word  of  Qod.  In  these  three 
points  the  vast  body  of  Ohristiaa  believers  agree.    This 


has  been  the  common  fhith  of  Christ's  Church  firam  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Paul  preached  this  glorions  doctrine 
of  the  Cross  under  the  shadow  of  the  PartbenML 
Luther  preached  this  to  slumbering  Europe,  and  it 
rose  from  the  dead.  Calvin  taught  this.  Cowper  sang 
it  in  celestial  strains  among  the  water-lilies  of  the  Onse. 
John  Wesley  proclaimed  it  to  the  colliers  of  Kingwood, 
and  the  swarthy  miners  of  Cornwall  Spuigeon  thunden 
this  doctrine  of  the  Cross  into  the  ears  of  peer  and 
peasant,  with  a  voice  "  like  the  sound  of  many  waters."* 
The  heart  of  Christendom  has  ever  held  to  this  as  the 
heart  of  Christian  theology,—*'  ChrUt  Jews  died  for 
<iiu.r  stfw.'* 

Paul  placed  this  precious  truth  '<  first  of  alL^  He 
hung  it  as  high,  and  distinct,  and  dear  as  Qod  hsngs 
the  momtng-star.  Where  the  great  apostle  placed  it, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  ever  kept  it—the  pre- 
eminent ensign  and  glory  of  the  whole  people  of  God. 


II.-CLOXJDT   CHBI8TIAH8. 


{UDGING  from  the  private  conversations  we 
have  with  church  memben,  and  from  the 
private  notes  that  are  often  addressed  to 
us,  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  who  spend  most  of  their 
time  under  a  doud.  But  little  spiritual  joy  sweetens 
their  cup.  But  a  few  gleams  of  sunshine  brighten  their 
daily  path.  As  for  a  happy  and  radiant  day  on  the 
"Delectable  Mountains,"  such  as  Bunyan  gives  to  his 
Pilgrim,  they  do  not  know  much  more  about  it,  prac- 
tically, than  they  know  about  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet. 
One  of  our  parishioners  writes  to  us  that  his  Christian 
hope  is  wholly  overdouded.  He  leads  a  circumspect 
life  before  others;  but  in  his  own  heart  lies  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  dfmhu,  that  rob  him  of  his  spiritual 
peace.  He  has  become  a  chronic  doubter.  What 
Thomas  was  for  one  evening,  this  poor  man  is  for  nearly 
every  day  and  night  of  his  existence.  It  has  become 
habitual  with  him  to  distrust  the  Word  of  God,  to  dis- 
trust its  precious  promises,  to  distrust  the  reality  of  his 
own  conversion.  He  hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  grasp 
a  revealed  truth  firmly,  and  ding  to  it,  and  rest  on  it, 
and  grow  by  it  as  his  hungry  body  eats  and  thrives  on 
his  daily  bread.  If  the  Apostle  Paul  should  come  to 
him  and  say,  "I  know  whom  I  have  believed,"  he 
wonkl  be  very  apt  to  reply, "  Paul,  how  do  you  know 
it  ?  I  never  have  any  assurance.  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  my  Bible  is  true,  or  whether  Christ  ever  died 
to  redeem  me,  or  whether  God's  Spirit  eVer  converted 
me.    I  am  a  terrible  doubter." 

Tes,  friend,  yon  are  indeed !  It  is  your  own  work. 
The  man  that  does  that  miserable  doubting  lives  and 
walks  in  your  shoes.  There  is  not  another  person's  sin 
against  you,  but  your  own  sin  against  your  own  soul, 
and  against  your  God.    It  is  your  besettmg  sin.    Not 


merely  your  misfortune,  observe,  but  your  fault  God 
commands  you  to  believe  him,  and  you  disobey.  Christ 
bids  you  look  to  him,  and  yon  look  away;  to  trust  him, 
and  you  only  stand  off  and  question  his  truthfulness 
and  love.  He  promises  you  that,  if  you  seek  the  grace 
that  is  sufficient  for  you,  he  will  answer  your  pray^s. 
You  are  no  exception  to  his  fixed  law.  If  Paul  received 
from  him  pardon,  peace,  assurance,  strength,  and  spiri- 
tual joy,  so  can  you.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  self-conceit 
in  that  heart  of  yours,  which  pretends  that  what  sufficed 
for  Paul  and  for  millions  of  others  is  not  dear  enough, 
,or  strong  enough,  or  efficacious  enough  for  you. 

In  addition  to  this  subtle  self-righteousness,  yon  are 
also  guilty  of  no  little  obstinacy.  Yon  hold  fast  to  your 
doubts,  instead  of  holding  fast  to  Jesus.  When  these 
harassing  doubts  come  to  your  hearths  door,  instead  of 
bdting  it  in  their  face,  you  let  them  in,  and  sit  down 
and  parley  with  them.  You  harbour  them;  you  do  not 
resist  them.  To  every  sly  sceptical  whisper  of  your 
tempter,  stoutly  say,  Oet  thee  behind  nUj  SaUmI  Cry 
at  once,  in  prayer,  for  faith.  Grssp  hold  of  a  promise, 
as  sinking  Peter  stretched  out  his  arms  to  Jesua.  Turn 
away  from  Satan's  suggestions  to  God's  own  declara- 
tions. That  terrible  habit  you  have  contracted  of  dis- 
believing the  Lord  Jesus  must  be  dealt  with  aa  a  tippler 
must  deal  with  his  habit  of  indulging  in  the  intoxicat- 
ing glass.  Yott  must  break  it  up,  at  whatever  cost 
Lay  hold,  with  a  death-grip,  of  God's  Word,  and  say  to 
youraelf,  <*  If  I  go  any  further  in  this  way,  I  absJl  be- 
come an  infidd,  and  a  wretch.  I  will  never  tamper 
with  my  Saviour  again.  I  will  ding  to  him,  if  I  perish. 
Lord,  I  BELUTE !  Hdp  thou  me  to  conquer  that  ac- 
cursed unbelief ! " 

Depend  upon  it  that  you  will  never  attun  any  sun- 
shine of  spiritual  peace,  or  any  power  as  a  Christiaay 
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until,  in  the  divine  strength,  you  overcome  this  guilty 
and  deplorable  habit  of  doubting.  What  have  you  ever 
gained  by  it  ?  What  has  it  ever  done,  but  insult  your 
Saviour  ?  If  you  expect  to  venture  on  him  in  the  dying 
hour,  why  not  do  it  now  ? 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  the  great  Swiss 
historian,  was  sorely  oppressed  with  doubts  during  his 
student  days.  He  went  to  his  old,  experienced  teacher 
for  help.  The  old  man  refused  to  answer  them,  saying, 
**  Were  I  to  rid  you  of  these,  others  would  come.  There 
is  a  shorter  way  of  destroying  them.  Let  Christ  be 
really  to  you  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour,  and  his 
light  will  dispel  the  darkness,  and  his  Spirit  lead  you 
into  all  truth."  The  old  man  was  right  He  saw  the 
fatal  habit  which  the  young  student  was  acquiring.  He 
knew,  too,  that  the  glorious  Suit  of  righteousness  could 
alone  scatter,  by  his  divine  effulgence,  the  clouds  that 
make  a  human  life  dark  and  dreary. 

"TIs  midnight  with  the  lonl  till  HE, 
Bright  morsing  San,  bids  darkness  flee.'* 

There  is  also  another  class  of  cloudy  Christians, 
who  suffer  from  their  peculiar  temperament.  Such 
should  be  treated  considerately  and  tenderly.  They 
are  periodically  cheerful,  and  periodically  desponding. 
Their  usual  condition  is  one  of  depression;  but  this  is 
relieved  by  an  occasional  sunburst  of  light  and  joy. 
Then  the  barometer  rises.  The  skies  brighten.  You 
can  see  the  change  in  their  countenance,  if  you  meet 
them  in  the  street.  To-morrow  the  "east  wind"  wiU 
blow  again,  and  his  barometer  will  fall  to  the  stormy 
quarter.  No  sun  or  star  appears  in  his  lowering  sky. 
The  worry  of  his  business,  the  failure  of  his  plans,  the 
loss  of  his  wonted  sleep,  or  some  painful  intelligence. 


have  completely  upset  him,  and  his  prayer  sounds  like 
the  mournful  wail  of  a  captive,  through  prison-bars. 
Kow,  such  a  nervous,  excitable,  fitful  Christian  needs  a 
large  supply  of  grace.  He  needs,  too,  to  look  well  after 
his  bodily  health.  Watchfulness,  too,  is  his  duty;  and 
he  ought  to  face  the  very  beginnings  of  despondency 
and  irritability  with  as  bold  and  prayerful  a  spirit  as 
he  would  face  a  temptation  to  a  fraud.  He  manu- 
factures the  very  clouds  that  fling  their  shadows  over 
his  pathway. 

How  true  this  is,  too,  of  that  still  laiger  class  of 
professors  who  darken  their  own  lives  by  loilfuL  sin.  They 
have  sinned  away  their  Christian  hope.  Their  iniqui- 
ties, like  a  thick  cloud,  separate  between  God  and  their 
own  souls;  the  divine  countenance  is  hidden,  as  in  a 
terrible  eclipse.  Spiritual  declension  is  fatal  to  spiritual 
peace.  No  church  member  who  neglects  his  closet  and 
the  house  of  prayer,  who  pursues  crooked  paths  in 
business,  who  indulges  in  fleshly  lusts,  or  who  is  im- 
faithful  to  his  vows,  can  ever  expect  to  enjoy  the  blessed 
<' assurance  of  hope."  That  is  a  fearful  description 
which  Bunyan  gives  of  certain  stumbling  backsliders, 
who,  having  turned  off  over  a  "stile"  from  the  King's 
highway,  were  lefk  to  grope  among  the  tombs  under  the 
shadow  of  a  dark  and  lonely  mountain.  As  Christian 
looked  at  them,  his  eyes  gushed  out  with  tears.  I  have 
occasionally  seen  such  backsliders  awaked  out  of  their 
guilty  condition  by  some  alarming  providence,  and  cry- 
ing doud,  "  Where  is  now  my  hope  1 "  If  such  an  one 
reads  this  paragraph,  I  would  say  to  him.  You  may  find 
your  lost  "hope"  only  where  Peter  found  his,  when  he 
"  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  You  may  find  it,  in  peni- 
tence, at  the  cross  of  Christ.  Awake,  thou  that  deepest, 
and  arise  [from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light ! 


Cl^t  Cl^iltrrtns  Cnasttrij. 
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URRAH !  Will  Welling,  I've  such  a  piece 

of  news  for  you ;  I  would  tell  it  to  no 

one  but  you !"  exdaimed  Roger  Bolt,  as 

he  met  his  favourite  companion,  with  a 

face  flushed  with  pleasant  excitement. 

"  What's  the  news  ?"  asked  Willy,  with  eager  curiosity. 

"I've  found  out  where  the  eagle's  nest  is !"  repli^ 

Roger,  his  eyes  sparkling  as  if  he  had  discovered  a 

iliamond  mine. 

"You  don't  say  so !"  exclaimed  Willy^  looking  just 
as  much  interested  as  his  companion. 
"  I  do,  though,    ru  tell  you  how  it  was ;  just  come 


this  way  with  me,  under  the  steep  crags,"  said  Roger, 
drawing  Willy  along  by  the  arm.  "  You  know  that  Sir 
John  shot  the  male  eagle  two  days  ago,  and  offered  a 
reward  of  a  guinea  to  whoever  should  tiJce  the  nest,  as 
the  eagles  have  done  such  mischief  amongst  the  young 
lambs.  Well,  thinks  I,  I'll  watch ;  and  so  I  did— I 
played  truant  from  school  all  yesterday." 

"  What  did  your  mother  say  to  that  ?"  asked  Willy. 

"Oh,  who  minds  what  she  said!"  answered  Roger 
carelessly;  at  which  Willy  looked  grave.  "  At  last," 
%  ntinued  the  boy,  "  I  saw  the  big  mother-eagle,  just  at 
sunset,  come  and  drop  down  where  her  nest  must  be ; 
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\\\s.t  there— don't  you  lee  ?**  and  he  pointed  about  half- 
way up  the  high  rocky  crag. 

'*  I  see  nothing  there  but  a  little  brown  bash.** 

''That's  the  place;  the  nest  must  be  just  behind 
that  brown  bush,  for  it's  there  where  the  bird  disap- 
peared, and  there's  where  she  flew  oat  this, morning. 
Kow,  don't  you  think  that  yoa  and  I  could  climb  up 
and  get  that  nest  while  the  mother-eagle  is  away  ? " 

"  It  would  be  rare  fun  to  tiy!"  cried  Willy. 

"It  won't  be  easy  work,"  observed  Roger:  "the 
eagles  were  cunning  birds  to  choose  such  a  nook  for 
their  nest" 

«  WeU,"  cried  Willy  eagerly,  "you  just  wait  till  Tve 
been  to  the  town  and  bought  the  things  which  my 
mother  bade  me  get,  and  you  and  I  will  set  to  climbing 
at  oiice." 

"  Fve  no  notion  of  waiting  for  you  or  any  one  else  " 
said  Roger ;  "  now's  the  time  to  clamber  up,  while  the 
fierce  old  bird  is  away.  Put  ofif  your  tiresome  shopping 
till  we  have  carried  off  the  nest" 

"I  cannot  put  it  off,"  said  Willy  Welling,  "for 
mother  bade  me  go  directiy;  I  ought  not  to  stand 
talking  with  you  here." 

"I  never  knew  such  a  chap  as  you,"  cried  Roger 
Bolt,  with  impatienoe ;  "  if  your  mother  teUs  you  to  do 
a  thing,  you  do  it  as  if  your  life  depended  upon  it 
Why,  my  mother  has  forbidden  me  ever  to  attempt  to 
climb  up  that  dlff ;  if  she  has  done  so  once,  she  has 
done  so  a  dozen  times— but  I  shall  climb  up  this  hour, 
for  all  that" 

'^  If  my  mother  had  forbidden  me^  I  would  not  climb," 
said  Willy,  with  decisou. 

"  Then  a  pretty  Molly  you  would  be,"  cried  Roger, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  scorn. 

Willy  WeUing  flashed  at  the  tount  "  Roger,"  he 
said,  "  it  li  written  in  the  Bible,  Children^  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord^  for  this  is  right ;^'  and  without 
stopping  longer,  since  delay  was  disobedience  to  his 
mother's  command,  Wiliy  with  quick  steps  walked  away. 

"I  don't  care  one  straw  either  for  his  words  or  his 
example,"  muttered  Roger;  "  though  Fm  sorry  not  to 
have  his  company  and  help  in  a  difiicult  adventure  like 
this.  But  certainly  I  won't  stop  for  his  nonsense.  I 
never  knew  s  fellow  like  Willy— always  thinking  of 
duty,  and  of  what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  do.  He 
makes  himself  a  slave  to  his  mother,  and  she's  not  half 
so  nice  a  one  sjs  mine.  Why,  my  mother,  she  never 
thinks  anything  good  enough  for  me;  she'd  rather  dine 
on  a  crust  than  not  give  me  my  bit  of  meat  every  day; 
while  Willy's  mother— but  never  mind  about  all  that," 
said  Roger  to  himself,  as  the  thought  of  his  own  parent's 
kindness  did  not  make  it  seem  a  more  right  and  dutiful 
thing  to  break  her  command ;  "  my  business  now  is  with 
the  nest  'TwiU  be  a  pretty  tough  bit  of  climbing  to 
reach  that  brown  bush  at  that  height" 

80  Roger,  who  was  a  strong  and  active  boy,  began 
mounting  the  rocky  steep,  clutching  at  every  tuft  or 
twig  that  could  help  him  in  his  ascent,  digging  his  foot 


or  his  knee  into  every  cleft,  or  clinging  to  any  projection 
that  could  give  him  an  upward  lift  It  was  wonderful 
how,  with  pulling,  and  struggling,  and  scrambling,  he 
managed  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  Of  coarse,  Roger 
could  not  go  up  in  a  straight  direction :  he  had  now  to 
bend  to  the  right  to  catch  hold  of  a  bough,  now  to  tarn 
to  the  left  to  take  advantage  of  a  jutting-ont  stone ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  brown 
bush  in  view  while  he  was  straining  every  muscle  in 
climbing,  he  was  a  good  deal  afraid  that,  with  all  bis 
eflbrts,  he  might  not  be  able  to  find  it 

"  I  wish  that  stupid  Will  had  been  standing  below— 
he  would  have  called  out  and  directed  me,"  thought 
Roger,  as  at  last  he  stopped  to  take  breath,  after  having 
done  what  he  felt  to  be— wonders.  "Fve  got  up  a 
tremendous  height  from  the  road,  but  Fve  not  a  notion 
whether  I  should  dimb  to  the  left  or  the  riglit  I  don't 
see,  though,  that  Fve  much  choice  which  way  to  go,  for 
that  ledge  above  me  is  the  only  footing  I  can  reach  from 
here,  and  my  limbs  are  aching  so  terribly  now,  and  my 
arms  are  so  tired,  that  I  shall  hardly  have  strength  to 
cUmber  up  there.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  how  my  heart  goes 
thumping !  my  face  glows  like  fire,  and  I  don't  know 
when  I  shall  get  back  my  breath  !  Never  mind, '  funt 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,' — when  once  I  stand  on  that 
ledge,  I  shall  be  able  to  look  about  me.  I  dare  say  Fm 
close  to  the  nest" 

Making  an  effort,  the  almost  exhausted  boy  did  manage 
to  get  upon  the  ledge;  but  he  found  it  a  good  deal 
narrower  than  he  either  expected  or  liked,  and  the  rock 
above  it  rose  for  eight  feet  almost  as  straight  as  a  wall, 
only,  alas !  leaning  a  little  outward.  Even  if  there  had 
been  any  little  hole  in  this  rock-wall  in  which  a  skilful 
climber  might  have  found  foothold,  a  great  projecting 
bit  of  crag  just  above  it  completely  stopped  all  progress. 
Kot  a  goat  could  have  mounted  higher  in  the  direction 
which  Roger  had  taken.  The  boy,  already  tired  out, 
now  became  very  much  frightened. 

"  I  can't  get  up,  and  oh,  how  can  I  poasibly  get 
down ! "  he  gasped  forth.  For  the  first  time  since  he 
had  begun  his  ascent,  Roger  glanced  downwards,  and, 
heated  as  he  wsjs,  the  glance  made  him  shiver  with  fear. 
The  lonesome  road  looked  so  terribly  far  below  him,  his 
brain  seemed  to  reel  at  the  sight — ^he  dreaded  to  gue 
down  again.  To  get  down,  poor  Roger  felt,  was  quite  as 
impossible  now  as  to  clamber  up  higher :  he  could  not 
see  where  to  set  his  foot,  and  if  he  should  slip  and  &I1, 
he  knew  that  he  would  be  dashed  in  pieces.  It  was 
horrible  to  the  boy  to  find  himself  standing  half-way  up 
the  great  cliff,  on  a  ledge  but  six  inches  broad,  with  not 
so  much  as  a  bunch  of  grass  to  hold  by,  and  so  much 
tired  that  he  felt  ready  to  drop.  To  add  to  Rogei's 
misery,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  ledge  on  which  his 
life  depended  was  not  itself  veiy  firm.  He  fancied— 
perhaps  it  was  only  fancy — ^that  it  was  begiming  to 
tremble  under  his  weight !  Roger  dared  not  shake  it 
by  changing  his  posture  from  standing  to  sitting,  as  he 
would  otherwise  gladly  have  done;  he  was  almost  a£r«4 
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to  shout  out  for  help,  lest  the  Tibratdoii  caused  by  his 
voice  should  hasten  the  fall  of  what  might  be  a  loose 
fragment  of  stone,  ready  to  &11  crashing  down  with  the 
wretched  boy  whom  it  now  supported. 

Rogei's  position  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  agony.  He 
called  at  last,  loud  and  more  loudly ;  but  no  sound  was 
heard  in  reply  but  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  from  the 
rock.  The  spot  was  so  little  frequented,  that  no  one 
might  pass  hf  for  hours,  and  for  how  many  minutes 
longer  would  his  power  of  endurance  or  the  strength 
of  his  little  ledge  last  Roger  had  cried  in  vain  for 
help  fix>m  man ;  at  last  he  gasped  out  a  broken  prayer 
to  God.  But  the  boy  had  hitherto  cared  little  for 
religion,  and  he  had  no  right  to  expect  the  same  com- 
fort from  it  as  if  he  had  made  it  his  guide  and  his  joy. 
Kay,  instead  of  comfort,  religion  brought  now  to  Roger 
only  a  new  cause  of  terror.  He  might  be,  he  knew  it, 
very  near  death— his  poor  cnisbed  form  might  shortly 
be  lying  where  he  did  not  venture  to  look;  and  where 
vjotdd  hit  9oui  be  then?  Vias  he  not  engaged  in  an 
act  of  sin  at  that  very  moment — disobeying  his  God, 
because  disobeying  his  mother  ?  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right,  rang  in  tiie  ears 
of  poor  Roger.  He  had  a  thousand  times  gone  against 
the  wishes  of  his  mother— so  often,  that  his  conscience 
had  grown  quite  hard  on  the  subject,  and  he  had  not 
dreamed  that  he  was  bringing  himself  under  the  wrath 
of  God ;  but  now  Rogei's  sins  appeared  to  him  in  a 
clearer,  more  terrible  light  than  they  ever  had  done 
before.  And  oh,  how  bitter  to  him  was  the  remem- 
brance of  the  love  which  he  had  slighted!  what  he 
VFouId  have  given  to  have  been  sure  that  he  should  ever 
look  on  the  face  of  his  mother  again,  and  have  another 
opportunity  of  trying  to  make  her  happy !  Roger  might 
have  been  her  joy  and  oomfort,  but  he  knew— too  well 
he  knew— that  many  a  grief  had  he  caused  the  tender 
heart  that  loved  him  so  well.  In  his  miseiy  the  boy 
cried  to  God  to  have  mercy  upon  him,  to  spare  him  a 
little  longer,  that  he  might  try  to  be,  what  he  never  yet 
had  been— a  dutiful  son  to  his  mother. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  voice  from  below  startled 
and  sent  a  thrill  of  hope  through  Roger. 

''Holloa,  Roger!  you  up  there!"  He  knew  the 
voice  of  young  Welling. 

<'0  Will!"  he  almost  shrieked,  ''quick!  quick! 
call  help !  I  can't  get  either  up  or  down ;  my  strength 
is  going— the  ledge  is  trembling ;  if  you're  long.  Til  be 
dashed  to  bits!" 

"  Hold  on !  rU  run  for  help !"  shouted  Willy. 

Then  a  long,  long  silence  succeeded,  when  every 
minute  that  passed  seemed  like  an  hour  to  Roger.  He 
could  not  think  what  could  detain  Willy ;  nor  could  he 
imagine  how  any  one  could  manage  to  help  him  down, 
as  no  ladder  could  possibly  reach  him. 

At  length  Roger  again  heard  a  welcome  voice ;  this 
time  not  from  below,  but  from  above. 

"Shout,  that  we  may  know  where  you  are,  for  we 
cannot  see  you,  Roger."    The  poor  boy  eagerly  obeyed. 


"Don't  be  afraid :  we've  got  up  another  way  to  the 
top  of  the  clifif  with  a  famous  long  rope,  and  we're 
making  a  noose  at  the  end,  that  you  may  slip  it  round 
you  and  be  safe." 

"  If  it  does  not  come  soon,  all  will  be  over  with  me !" 
cried  potr  Roger. 

Down  came  the  noose  over  the  rock,  within  sight  of 
the  boy,  but,  alas !  not  within  reach  of  his  hand.  The 
projecting  crag  kept  it  full  seven  feet  distant  from 
Roger,  who  could  no  more  touch  it  than  if  he  had  been 
seven  miles  ofif  instead. 

"  I  can*t  reach  it— oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  yelled  out 
the  agonized  boy. 

Quickly  the  rope  was  drawn  up ;  another  dreadful 
pause  succeeded,  then  something  dark  came  suddenly 
over  the  crag:  it  was  Willy  himself,  fastened  to  the 
rope,  holding  the  noose-end  in  his  hand. 

"  If  I  throw  it,  can  you  catch  ?"  cried  Willy,  in  a  tone 
so  cheerful  and  hearty  that  it  gave  new  courage  to 
Roger. 

"  Oh,  throw  it,  and  quickly ! "  he  exclaimed. 

Willy  tiirew,  and  Roger  caught  the  rope,  almost 
overbalancing  himself  as  he  did  so.  With  trembling 
hands  he  passed  the  noose  round  his  waist — he  dared 
net  have  trusted  his  life  to  his  power  of  clinging.  It 
was  well  that  he  had  not  done  so,  for  the  moment  that, 
at  a  signal  from  Willy,  the  men  above  began  pulling  up 
the  rope,  the  exhausted  lad  fainted  away. 

Willy,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  this ;  he  only  knew 
that  Roger  was  safely  hanging  below  him,  and  would 
soon  be  hoisted  with  him  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Willy 
had  been  in  such  haste  to  descend  to  the  help  of  his 
poor  companion,  that  he  had  not  observed,  when  first 
let  down,  that  he  was  passing  a  little  brown  bush ;  but 
now  he  uttered  a  joyous  shout,  which  made  the  men 
above  pause  in  their  pulling. 

"Hurrah !  Roger,  hurrah  !"  shouted  Willy,  eagerly 
catching  at  the  bush  ;  "  here*s  the  very  nest,  the  eagle's 
nest,  with  the  downy,  gaping  little  monsters  in  it. 
Fve  got  it;  hurrah!  I've  got  it!  no  more  lambs  shall 
they  have  for  their  prey." 

As  Willy's  hands  were  both  free,  he  was  able,  with  a 
little  difficulty,  to  secure  the  large  nest,  with  two  downy 
young  eaglets  in  it.  * 

"  All  right— pull  away  now !"  he  shguted. 

In  a  few  minutes  both  the  boys  were  drawn  to 
the  top  of  the  crag.  Willy  naturally  felt  pleased  and 
triumphant ;  but  his  joy  was  instantly  damped  when, 
on  being  released  from  the  rope,  he  saw  poor  Roger, 
pale  as  death,  stretched  on  the  rock  beside  him. 

"  No  fears  for  him,"  said  one  of  the  men ;  "  he'll  do 
well  enough ;  just  dash  a  little  water  in  his  face ;  we'll 
take  him  home  to  his  mother." 

These  last  words  reached  the  ear  of  poor  Roger,  who 

was  slowly  recovering.    "  Oh  yes— to  my  mother ;  take 

me  to  my  mother,"  he  repeated,  scarcely  conscious  of 

what  he  was  saying. 

Home  to  his  parent  Roger  returned :  Willy  ran  on 
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before  to  her  cottage,  to  prevent  her  being  alarmed  by 
an  exaggerated  report  of  the  danger  of  her  boy.  She 
hurried  forth,  in  tender  anxiety,  and  met  Itoger  walking, 
looking  pale  and  grave,  but  not  otherwise  the  worse  for 
bis  fearful  adventure.  The  men  had  gone  back  to  their 
work ;  only  Willy  was  present  at  the  meetine  between 
the  mother  and  son. 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  why  did  you  attempt  to  dimb  that  diff 
when  I  had  so  often  warned  you  against  doing  it ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Bolt  in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach,  as  she  took 
her  rescued  son  into  her  arms. 

Roger's  pale  cheek  flushed  as  he  said,  ''Will  yon 
forgive  me,  mother  ?" 

Mrs.  Bolt  was  surprised  at  the  question;  it  was, 
alas  !  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  heard  such  words 
from  her  son. 

"  Forgive  you,  ray  child ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  never 
thought  of  chiding  you;  I  am  only  too  thankful  for 
your  preservation." 

**  I  owe  it,  under  God,  to  Willy,"  said  Roger.  Mrs. 
Bolt  turned  and  thanked  Willy  Welling  with  tears  in 
jier  eyes ;  he  had  not  even  mentioned  to  her  the  part 
which  he  had  taking  in  rescuing  his  friend. 

''  Fm  glad  that  youUl  have  the  guinea  from  Sir  John, 
WiU,"  said  Roger. 

"  I  don't  reckon  it  as  my  due,"  cried  Willy.  "  It  was 
you  who  found  out  the  eagle's  nest,  and  you  should  have 
the  reward." 

"I  will  never  touch  a  farthing  of  it!"  exclaimed 
Roger,  with  vehemence;  and  then  he  added,  more 
calmly, "  No,  no,  Willy;  you've  well  earned  the  guinea." 

"  At  least  we'll  divide,"  suggested  Will. 

"  Yes,  we'll  divide  thus,"  replied  Roger:  "  You  shall 
have  the  reward,  and  I  the  letion,  which  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more,  I  take  it,  than  all  the  money  that  Sir 
John  can  give.  I  hope  that  to  the  end  of  my  days  I'll 
never  foi^t  the  command  which  I  nearly  lost  my  life 
from  neglecting  to-day,— CAiWrew,  oi«y  your  parenU 
in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right" 

Willy  added  the  next  verse,  but  not  aloud :  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother;  which  is  the  first  command- 
tnent  with  promise. 


BE  AONEST,  CHILDSEir. 

I  SUPPOSE  some  of  the  little  boys  who  read  this  will 
say,  when  they  look  at  the  title  of  this  piece,  '*  That's 
easy  enough ;  I  am  honest ;  I  never  took  anything  that 


did  not  belong  to  me  in  my  life."  Well,  that  is  right ; 
but  there  is  more  in  being  truly  honesty  perhaps,  than 
you  think.  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  and  then  you  will 
understand  me. 

In  a  country  school— the  school  of  whieh  I  am  the 
teacher— a  Urge  class  were  standing  to  spelL  In  tiie 
lesson  there  was  a  very  "  bard  word,"  as  the  boys  say. 
I  put  the  word  to  the  schoUr  at  the  head,  and  he 
missed  it ;  I  passed  it  to  the  next,  and  the  next^  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  class,  till  it  qune  to  the  last 
schcdar—the  smallest  of  the  clasa-^ifd  be  spelled  it 
right;  at  least  I  understood  iiim  so,  and  he  vent  to  the 
head,  above  seventeen  boys  and  girls,  all  older  than 
himself.  I  then  tamed  round  and  wrote  ^e  word  on 
the  black-board,  so  that  they  might  all  aee  how  it  was 
spelled,  and  learn  it  better.  Bnt  no  sooner  had  I.  written 
it,  than  the  little  boy  at  the  head  cried  oat,  '*  Oh !  I 

didn't  say  it  so.  Miss  W ;  I  said  e  instead  of  t;" 

and  he  went  back  to  the  foot,  of  his  own  aoo^rd,  quidcer 
than  he  had  gone  to  the  head.  Was  not  he  an  honest 
boy  ?  I  should  always  have  thought  he  spelled  it  right, 
if  he  had  not  told  me ;  but  he  was  too  honest  to  take 
any  credit  that  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Let  me  tell  you  another  stoiy  with  a  like  lesson  :— 
One  summer  day,  a  sehool  was  out  at  play.  There 
were  a  great  many  children,  and  the  boys,  some  (^  them, 
had  balls'  to  play  with.  The  boys  bad  not  mudk  play- 
ground around  the  school-house ;  there  was  only  ft  very 
small  yard,  and  all  around  were  high  brick  houses.  One 
of  the  little  boys. threw  his  ball, and  it  went  sttaight 
tiirough  a  window,  breaking  the  glas,  and  the  pieces 
came  rattling  down  on  the  bricks.  There  were  so  many 
children  playing,  that  noboc^y  knew  who  broke  the 
window,  except  the  boy  who  did  it.  He  did  not  tell 
any  one,  but  he  was  very  sorry.  Directly  the  bell  rang, 
and  all  went  in.  The  children  had  not  much  more  than 
taken  tlieir  seats,  and  all  was  still,  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  lady  came  in,  with  Eddie's  ball  in  her 
hand.  She  lived  in  the  bouse  where  the  window  was 
broken.  She  was  very  angry,  and  scolded  so  lond  and 
fast,  that  the  teacher  could  not  say  anything.  When 
at  last  she  stopped,  and  the  teacher  told  her  she  would 
inquire  about  it,  just  then  £ddie  raised  his  hand  ;  the 
teacher  gave  him  leave  to  speak,  and  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  said  distioctly,  ''I  broke  the  window 
accidentally,  and  I  am  very  sorry  ;  but  this  afternoon  I 
will  bring  the  money  to  pay  for  it."  Was  not  that  an 
honest  boy  ? 
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